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PREFACE. 


In announcing the recent improvements and additions to the Magazine, we have so 
fully detailed the ohjects and intentions of the Work, and the manner in which we propose 
to carry out these designs, that at the close of our Fifth Volume little remains for us 
to add. 

The experiment of enlarging the Magazine, raising the price to a Shilling, and making 
it a Monthly instead of a AVeekly publication, has been entirely successful, the circulation 
not only having kept up, but, if anything, rather increased in consequence of the change. 

Several of our Correspondents having expressed regret at our having discontinued the 
Weekly Numbers, thereby depriving our poorer readers of the benefit to be derived from 
our pages, we beg to call their attention to the fact, that our circulation has been from 
the very commencement almost exclusively confined to the Monthly Parts, and that, had 
the Weekly sale been at all commensurate with the trouble and expense it entailed, it would 
not have been discontinued. 

The additional number of pages in the Monthly Parts will render it necessary to publish 
three Volumes in the year, instead of two as licretoforc. 


Ijondon, Feb . 1848 . 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


One o 1‘ tlie ovils of tlic jjreseiit <luy, to wliieh it would be well for the regenerators ot 
society to turn their attention, (a elas.s of persons, by the way, who, if they could be 
y)revailc(l upon to reduce their enlarged thcoreticar views to the limits of personal practice, 
would stand a better chance of attaining tlieir object,) is the spirit of competition run mad 
an (ivil the more to be dreaded, becans(‘, like some foul fiend lurking under the semblance of 
an angel of light, it appears at first sight to work well lor tlie benefit of the public at large. 
And, perhaps, it is tlie abuse, rather than the legitimate use of the tiling, against which we 
v/ould raise our voice,— uu abuse which is the natural consequence of that tendency to run into 
extremes, apparently the inevitable result of the “ go a-head ’ policy of the age we live in. 
We are no friends to monopoly ; on the contrary, we advocate the system of free trade, so far 
IS it goes hand in hand with justice and eommoii sense — but no fariliei* ; and this we concei^(^ 
can only be the case as long as the manufacturer supplies tlie consumer with a good article at 
a.s cheap a rale as he can, reserving to liimself a fair remunerating profit. Either tlie 
labourer is worthy of liis hire, or he is unlit to be employed at all. “ Live and lot live, is a 
wholesome maxim of our forefathers, which we appear to have forgotten in the popular cry 
of clieap everything ; and we rub the gloss off Moses’s missfits against the soot-bag of the 
silenccd-by-act-of-parliameiit sweep in a penny ’Bus, alike heedless of the overtasked needle- 
women and ruin(‘d job-masters, who compose an infinitesimal portion of the victims to the 
Moloch of low prices. This epidemic lor underselling a rival, is at the bottom of all the 
mushroom schemes, and bubble companies, which arc constantly springing up and withering- 
forming only to bn'ak ; and is, perhaps, on(‘ of tlie chief though unsuspected causes of tlie 
Monster Panic whi<‘h has lately carried desolation into the homes and hearts of many of our 
fellow-citizen'-. 

Ami now, to apply those remarks to our own case. • When wc stated, iii the Address 
at the conclusion ol' the. Fourth Volume, that we had succeeded beyond our expecta- 
tions, we were fiilly justilled hy facts in so doing. In these days, when in no one instance 
does the spirit of competition sliow it.self more determinately than in the world ol literature, 
wlien magazine jostles magazine, and journals, divided against themselves, spring up hydra 
headed, in unnatural opposition to the parent stock, we have established a Peiiodical on 



TO OUR SUBSCUlBEltS. 


the firm basis of sound moral and religious principle ; and without panJerxiig to any of 
the morbid appetites of the million, have attained an unprecedented degree of popularity 
and a widely extended circulation. But in his endeavours to bring the Magazine up 
to its present pitch of excellence, the Proprietor has enlisted such an amount of talent ia 
his service, that the Editor’s only difficulty is to select from the mass of available 
matter submitted to him ; and he is often obliged, from the circumscribed limits of the 
Magazine, to reject communications possessing a very high degree of merit, and which he; 
Scarcely feels justified in withholding from the readers of Sharpe. 

To enlarge our Magazine,, however, would of course entail tin increased outlay, and we 
must fairly and honestly state, that in carrying out the recent improvements (we have tlie 
satisfaction of hearing them pronounced on all hands most successful), the expenses of this 
Publication have increased to a point which does not^allow proper compensation for the tnaibh' 
and risk attendant upon carrying on a work of such widely extended circulation. Under these 
circumstances the following alternatives lay before us; — to discontinue the Magazine altogetlicr, 
and so leave the field open for some journal of latitudinarian, or anti-feligions principles, to 
instil its poison into the minds of the thousands to whom Sharpe affords "wholesome 
aliment; — to lower the tone and eliaracter of the prints and letter-press, and present our 
Subscribers with very contemptible small beer, after we had accustomed them to foaming 
tankards of unrivalled triple XXX ;-^f, enlarging and still farther improving the Magazine, 
to raise the price to a Shilling. The latter alternative, as being the most honefct, straight- 
forward, and manly course, w^chave at once unliesitatingly determined to adopt; and we look 
forward confidently to the good feeling and right spirit ol* the Public, to support us in our 
^undertaking, with the same cordiality with which they have liitherto met our endeavours in 
the cause of truth and sound principle, ll; is our intention, therefore, to discontinue the 
Weekly Numbers altogether, and to enlarge our Montjily Part to one, mpfoiiii size, which Ibi- 
the future will consist of 72 pages, or 144 columns of literary matter, in addition to four 
handsome fulhpage engravings. 

In doing this, we shall on the 1st of January hare the pleasiu’oof presenting to our readers 
a Magazine, even then as cheap (allowing for the Illustrations) as “ Chambers’ Edinburgli 
Journal,” containing 16 pages more letter-press than that useful periodical, and equal in point 
of literary matter -(for we boldly invite comparison) to any of the lialf-crown magazines. 
The only favour we ask of our readers is, that they will examine and peruse our January 
Part. The Public are not blind to their own interest, and in their hands w^e cenfidently leave 
the issue. 


Lokdok, 
Ihctmhei, 1847 
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FRANK FAIRLEQH; 

OR, OLD COMPANIONS IN NEW SCHNEg.' 

CHAP. XVI. 
conpessions. 

Dear me ! what can it possibly mean ? how I wish 
I could guess it!” said the youngest Miss Simper. 

“Do you know what it is, Mr. Oaklands? ” asked 
the second Miss Simper. 

“ I’m sure ho does, lie looks so delightfully wicked/’ 
added tlic eldest ]\Iiss Simper, shaking her ringlets in 
a fascinating manner, to evince her faith in the dura- 
bility of their curl. 

The eldest Mis»s Simper had been out four seasons, 
and spent tlie List winter at Nice, on the strength of 
w’luch slie talked to }oiing men of tliemselves in the 
tliird poison, to show her knowledge of tlie woild, 
and cmbodieu in her behaviour gencially a complete 
system of “ Matrimoiiy-made-casy, or the whole Art of 
getting a good INtablishment,” proceeding from early 
le.ssona in converting actpiaintaiices into flirts, up to 
the imjmrtaiit final clause — bow to lead young men of 
pro[H'rty to propose. 

“Really,” replied Oaklands, “my face must be far 
iiK'rc expressive and less honest than I was av\arc of, 
fur 1 can assure you they have studiously kept me iu 
the (laik as to the meaning.” 

“ Put you ha\e made out some idea for yourself; 
it IS impossihle that it slioiild he otlicrwise,” observed 
the second Miss iSmipcr, who had luhhed otf some of 
hci shyness upon a certain young Hebrew l*rofcssor 
at tlie last Camlnidge Installation, and become rather 
blue from the contact. 

“ Have yon?” said the youngest Miss Simper, who, 
being as iieaily a fool a*: it is possible to allow that a 
pretty girl of seventeen can be, rested her pretensions 
upon a plaintive voice and a pensive smile, which 
'vent just far enough to reveal an irreproachable set 
of teeth, and then faded away into an expression of 
gentle soriow’, the source of which, like that of the 
Niger, had as yet remained undiscovered. 

“ Oh, he has!’^ exclaimed the eldest Miss Simper; 
“ that exquisitely sarcastic yet tantalizing curl of the 
upper lip tells me that it is so.” 

“ Since you press me,” replied Oaklands, “Iconfess, 
I believe 1 have guessed it.” 

“ I knew it, — it could not have been otherwise,” 
excluimed the blue belle enthusiastically. 

'Ihe youngest Miss Simper spoke not, but her 
ghince, and a slight exhibition of the pearl- 
(l) Continued fronTvoiriV. p.Toi. 


like teeth, seemed to hint that some mysterious increase 
of her secret sorrow might be expected in the event 
of Oaklands refusing to communicate the results of 
his penetration. 

“As I make it out,” said Harry, “the first scene 
was Inn, the second Constancy'^, and the tliird Incon- 
stancy.” 

“ Ah ! that wretch John, he was the Inconstancy,” 
observed the eldest Miss Simper, “marrying for nione) ! 
— the creature ! — such baseness ! but how' delightfully 
that dear, clever Mr. Lawless acted; he made love 
with such simplicity' too, he is quite irresistible.” 

“ I shall take care to let him know y’our fiatteiing 
opinion,” rctinnc'd Oaklands, with a faint attempt at 
a smile, while tlie gloom on his brow grow deeper, 
and the Misses Simjier were in their tiiin deserted; 
the eldest gaining this slight iiddilioii to licr woildly 
knowledge, viz. that it is not always priuleiit to praise 
one friend to another, unless you happen to be a little 
more beliiiid the scenes than she had been in the 
present instance. 

“ Umph ! Frank Fairlegh, where arc you? come 
lieie, boy,” said Mr. Franqiton, seizing one of my 
buttons, and towing me thereby into a corner. “ Frctiy 
gill, your sister Fanny — nice gul too — Lmph!” 

“I am very' glad she phases you, sir,” replied I; 
“ as you become belter acquainted with her, you will 
find that slie is as good as she looks, ^ — if vou like In r 
now, you will soon grow very fond of her, — eveiy'- 
hody becomes fond of Fanny.” 

“ Umph ! I can see one who is at all events. Pray, 
sir, do you mean to let your sister many that gtiod- 
natured, w’cU-disposed, harum-scarum young fool, 
Lawless ? ” 

“That is a matter I leave entirely to themselves, — 
if Lawdess wishes to inarry Fanny, and she likes him 
well enough to accept him, and his paicnts approve 
of the arrangement, I shall make no objection : it 
would be a very good match for her.” 

“ Umph ! yes — she would make a very nice addition 
to his stud,” returned Mr. Frampton, in a nioie sar- 
castic tone than I had ever heard him use before. 
“What do you suppose are the girl’s own wishes? 
is she willing to bo Empress of the Stable ? 

“Really, sir, you ask me a question which I am 
quite unable to answer— young ladies uie usually 
reserved upon such subjects, and Fanny is especially 
so, but from iny own observations I am incLiicd to 
think that she likes him.” 

“Umph! dare say she does — women aic always 
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fools in tlr^S 0 cases — men loo, for tliat matter — or oUv 
they would take pattern by me, and continue in a state 
of single blessedness,*’ then came an aside, “Single 
wretchedness more likely, nobody to care about one — 
nothing to love — die in a ditch like a beggar’s dog, 
without a pocket-handkerchief wotted for one, — there’s 
single blessedness for you! lide in aheatse, and have 
some fat fool chuckling in the sleeve of his black coat 
over one’s hard-earned money — nobody sliall do that 
though with mine, for I’ll leave it all to build Union 
Workhouses and encourage the Slave Tiade, by way 
of revenging myself on society at large. Wonch'r why 
I said that, when I don’t think it — ^jnst like me — 
Umph ! ” 

“ I am not at all sure hut that this may prove a 
'mere vision of ourown too lively imagination^-, afterall,” 
replied I, “or that Lawless looks upon Fanny in any 
other liglit than as the sister of his old friend, and an 
agreeable girl to talk and laugh with ; but it it should 
turn out otherwise, I shall be sorry to ilimk tli.it ii is 
a match which will not meet with \onr a]>piov,d, sir.” 

“ Oh ! I shall approve — T Jilways a])]iroNe of eveiy- 
tliing — I dare say he'll make a capital husliand — he’s 
very kind to his dogs and horses. I’mph! silly l)o\\ 
silly girl — wlicn she could easily do better too I’inph ! 
just like me, liotiicring in\self about other people 
when I might lea\e it alone-— silly giil though, viry !” 

So saying, Mr. Fiampton walked away, grunting 
like a whole drove of pigs, as was his wont when 
annoyed. 

The next morning I was aroused fioni an uiiea«jy 
sleo]) by the sun sliining brightly through my slmlfcrs, 
and, springing out of bed and throvsing open the 
window, I perceived that it was one of tliose lovily 
winter days which appear sent to assure us that fo«»s. 
frost, and snow will not last for ever, imt that Natme 
lias brighter things in store tor ns, if we will h'tle lui 
time patiently. 'J'o think of lying in bed on such a 
morning was out of the question, so, dio'.sing lia‘'t;l\ , 
I threw on a shooting jacket, and sallied foith for a 
stroll. As i wandeied listles^lv tliromjh tlm Paik, 
admiiing the hoai-fi ost which ghtt^ied like diamond'' 
in the early sunshine, clothing the Iuma e old limbs of 
the time-honoured fatheis of the forest with a fabric of 
silver tissue, the conversation I had held wiMi Mr. 
Frampton about Fanny and Lawless recurred to my 
mind. Strange that Harry Oakland^ and Mr. 
Frampton, — men so dilTerent, yet alike in generous 
feeling and honourable princijde, — should both evi- 
dently disapprove of such a union; was 1 niA'self so 
blinded by ideas of the worldly advantages it held 
forth that I was unable to perceive its unfitness? 
Would Lawless really prize her, as Tennyson has since 
so well expressed it in his finest poem, as “something 
better than In’s dog, a little dearer than bis horse;” 
and w’as I about to sacrifice my sister’s liajqiiness for 
rank and fortune, those world-idoks, which, stripped 
of tlie supposititious attributes bestowed upon them by 
the bigotry of their worshippers, appear, in their true 
w 01 thle>snoss, empty brcMtli and perishable dross? 
But most probably there w'as no cause for uneasiness, 
after all ; I was very likely worrN ing myself most 


uniiece.ssaril}^ : what proof w’as there that Lawless really 
c.ired for Fanny? His attentions — oh! there was 
nothing in that — Lawless was shy fwul awkw’ard in 
female society, and Fanny bad been kind to him, and 
Iritl taken the trouble to draw him out, therefore he 
liked her, and preferred talking and laughing with her, 
railier than w'ith any otlu*r girl, with whom he did not 
feel at his ease. ILnvevei, c\en if there sliould he any 
thing more in it, it had not gone so far but that a 
little judieiou.s snubbing would easily put an end to 
it, — I detei mined, therefore, to talk to my mother 
about it after breakfast; she had now seen enough of 
I.awless to form her own opinion of him, and if she 
agreed with Oaklands and Mr. Frampton that his was 
not a style of eliaiMeti'r ealenlated to seenro Fanny’s 
happiness, A\e must let her go and slay with llie 
('olennii'?, or find some other means of sejiar.'t'iig 
them. 1 had just arrived at tins conclusion, wlien, on 
passing round the stein <jf an old tree which stood in 
the p.ith, I (‘iicounleied some jicison who w'as ad- 
vancing rapi(ll\ in an opposite direi'tion, niecting 
him so ahiiqitiv that wi* laii ae.aiiist each other v\ilh 
no small degiee of viohmce. 

“Hold hard tluo'c ' vm'ie on your wTong side, 
young fellow', and if yoiihe done nn' the slightest 
damage, ^ven s'^ratehed my varnish, I II pull \ on U}).” 

“ i wish you had pulled up a little (|nK’ki i, \ ourself 
Lnw’less,” re]fiied 1, for, as the leailei Ini^ (loul)t]e''S 
diseoveicd from the stvie of Ins aihliess, it was none 
other than tlie snltjeet of nu Kite ie\erie with wlioin 
I Inal conn' in e(>l!j''ioii “1 don’t kiunv A^hether I 
h.ive seiMtcind yoiir vaiiilsh, as yon call it, hnt I liave 
knocked the skin off my own kiiu kl 's .»LMinst the 
tree in the senmimnji 

“ Xevei mind, m.ni,” n’tnrned L<iwl\=:^ “ihi' a» j 
woise misforliines hajqien at sea; littlf' stnl-iM;- 
phiistei wiil set all to lights agai / lint look Inie, 
l.i'ileyh.” lie conliniied, t,ik Mg mv arm, “i’m j:lad 
1 1). p])eii'‘d to ini'et u»n, I wa’.i to navi* fi\e iniMites 
‘■ei ions con vei ition wi.li \ on 

“Won’t it do .'ilt(*r hi i ktasi ^ ” intf‘’])osed I, (or 
my fears constnu'd this aj»peal into “ i-onfn maiioii 
strong as hol\ wnit” of my pit\ions suspicions, and 
I w’ished to b(’ loi tided i>y ni\’ nmlherH ojiiiiion before 
1 in any dcgiec committed m 3 ^self. All my pi ecautlons 
were, how'ever, in vain. 

“ Kh ! J won’t keep you five minutes, hut yon see 
this sort of thing will never do at nnv pricf* ; I ’lu all 
WTong altogetlier — sometimes 1 feel as if file or water 
would not stoj) me, or cart-ropes hold me — then again 
I glow as nervous as an old cat with the ])iils\', and 
sit moping in a corner like an owl in fits. Last hunting 
day 1 was just as if 1 w as mad — pressed upon the pack 
when the)' were getting away — rode over two or three 
of the tail hounds, laid ’em aprawding on their backs, 
like spread eagles, till tlie biintsman swore at me loud 
enough to spbt a three-ineb oak plank, — w'ent slap at 
everything tlmt came in mv way, took rail.s, fence.s 
and limbei, all flying, rough and smooth as Nature 
made ’em, — in .short, showed the whole field the way 
across country, at a ])ace wdiich rather astonished them, 
I fanc}^ — well, at last there was a check, and before 
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tlio lioinids got on the scent again, sometliing seemed 
to eoine over me, so that I could not ride a hit, and 
kept cianing at niole-liills and shirking gutters, till I 
wound up hy getting a tremendous purl from checking 
' my hoisp at a wretched little fence that he could have 
i stepped over, and actually I felt so faint-hearted that 
I 1 gave it up as a had job, and walked home ready to 
! eat my hat with vexation. Ihit I know what it is, J’m 
I in love — that confounded Chaiade put me up to that 
I dodge, I fancied at first that I’d got an ague, one 
of those off-and-on affairs that always come when 
I you don’t w\'int them, and was going to ask Ellis to 
j give me a hall, hut 1 found it out just in time, and 
I ])reeious glad I wuis too, for 1 never could bear taking 
I pliysic since I was the height of sixpenny worth of 
Ij half[n'nee.” 

jj “ Ileally, Lawless, I must be getting home.” 

I ‘'I'ih! wait a minute; 3’on liaveu’t an idea w'hat a 
Ij (!e''])erati; state I’m in; I had a lettc'r retnined to me 
. \esteida\, wutli a line from the Post-(dlice clerk .s.iying 
J MO such ]jerson could In* found, and when I came to 
I look at tlie <iddress I wmsh’i siu])riscd tohearit. I liad 
, wiitten to give some oidi'is about o (l('g-c<irt that is 
i' budding lor me, and diieeled inv letter to ‘Messrs, 
jj J.ovely J‘'anny, C’oiichmaki'i s, Long Atie.’ 'I'liings 
I ('aii’l go on in this wi\, 3 (mi kiif)W-~I must do sinne- 
' tiling lome to the point, oh ' — Wliat do Noiisa) ” 

1 ']'on 11! V woi d,’ ie])lied I, “ tin- i«> .1 Ci.se in w hieh 
1 am the la-^t pei a»ii to ad\i'.e \ou.” 

Ij “ J'dP no, ills not that— I’m f.ir he\ ond ilie leach 
of adviec, hut what 1 mean is, 30111' (io\ern()r being 
ih'.id — don’t 30U see---I eoiisulei 3011 to stand iti pro- 
1)1 (ju<L mur)fiu,\ as we used to say at old Mild- 
j mail’s.” 

‘‘ /n litvo parr))i}s is what 3011 aie aiming at, 1 
im.i -iue,” 1 eturned 1. 

' I'di ! Psha, It’s all the .same,” continued Lawless 
impatienilv ; “huiwhal do you sav about it/ Will 3’(m 
gi\e 30111' coils* 111, and hai’k me up a hit 111 the 
hu aness, for I’m jm-i ions iieivous, 1 can tell 3’oii’” 
j “ Am I to 1111(1 rstaiid, then,” s<dd 1 , seeing an 
e\ldanalion was mev liable, lliat it is my sistei who 
has inspiied you with this veiy alarming altach- 
! nient'i’” 

; “ Eh! yes, of course it is,” w.is the reply; “haven't 

j 1 been talking about her tor the last ten minutes? 

I A oil arc glowing stupid all at once ; did 3011 ihmk it 
j v^.ls your niolln r 1 meant f” 

1 *• Not exactly,” n'plied J, smiling ; “ hut have \'ou 

evei considered wh.il Loul Cashingtown would sa) to 
your marrying a ])oor elergvman’s daiightei?” 

What! my (io\einor? oh! he’il be so delighted 
to get me mariied at any price, that he would not 
can* who it was to, so th.it shi* wh'is £ lady, lie knows 
how’ I sliirk female society in general, and lie is 
afiaid I shall break my iieek some of these fine 
days, and leave liim the lionour of being the last 
I Loid Cashingtown as well as the first.” 

“ And may I ask wdietlier yon imagine your suit 
likely to he favourably received by the 3 ming lad}’ 

“ Ell! why, you see it’s not so easy to tell ; I’m not 


used to the ways of women, cxactl}'. Now with hoiscs 
I know cverv action, and can guess what the3’d be 
lip to in a minute ; for instance, if they prick up their 
ears one may ex})ect a sh v, when the}' lay them back 
yon may look out fora bite or a kick, hut, unhu-kil}, 
women liave not got movable eais.” 

“ No,” replied 1 , laiigliing at this singular regret, 
“ hut they contrive to make their eyes answer nearly 
the same purpose, though. — Well, Lawless, my answer 
is this, — I cannot pretend to judge whether 3011 and 
mv sister are so constituted as to increase I'ach olhei ’s 
happiness hv becoming man and wife: that is a point 
I must leave to her to decide ; she is no longer a child, 
and her desLiiu shall he placed in h(‘r own hands , 
but I think 1 ma}’ venture to say th.it if your jiarents 
arc willing to re<‘,eive her, and she is pleased to iiceejit 
\’ou, 3'(m need not fear imv ojipositioii on the part of 
my mother or nuself.” 

“ 'riiat’s the tinu* of d.iy,” exclaimed Eawdess, 
rubbing his hands with glee, “ this is something like 
doing l)nsmes>, ; oh! it’s |olly fun to he in lo\ c after 
all. 'I’lien e\ery thing depends upon Eaiiii}’ now, but 
how am 1 to find out whether shi7 will haye me or 
not ? eh? that’s aiiolhei S(‘ll.” 

Askher,” leplied I, and turning dow'ii a different 
]>aLh, I hdt him to dcliheiatc upon this kiiott}’ point 
111 solitude. 

As 1 walked towaids home my meditations assumed 
a somewhat gloom} eoloining. 'The matter was no 
longer douhltiil, Iiawl("'S w’as E.inny’s declared siiitoi ; 
this, as he li.id himself observed, was something 
like doing husiiu'ss. Instead of’ planning with my 
mother how we could jirevent the all’.iir liom going 
any faither, J must now' inform Inr of his offer, 
and find out wti(‘lhei she could giye me any clue 
.IS to the st.ite of Fanny’s affections. And now 
th.it Lawless’s iiilimfions were cerlain, and that it 
appeared by no means im])iol)ablo he might succi‘i‘d 
in obtaining Eanny’s hand, a feeling of repugnance 
came uver me, and 1 began to think Mr. Frampton 
was light, and that my sister was formed for better 
tilings than to he the eomjianion for life of such a 
mail as Lawless. I’lom a leverie which tlioughts 
like tliese liad engendered I w'as aroused hy llarrv 
Oaklaiids’s f.ivounte Scotch teriier, wdiich attracted 
my attention hy jumping .ind fawning upon me, and 
oil laising my 03 es J jiereeived the figure of his 
master leaning willi lolded arms against the trunk of 
an old Irei*. As vve exchanged salutations 1 was 
struck by an unusual air of dejection both in liis 
manner and ap[)e.irance. “ A’ on aie looking ill and 
miserable this morning, Hairy; is your side jiainfnl 
inquiied I, anxiously. 

“ No,” was the repl}^ “ I believe it is doing well 
enough, Elli*. says so,” lie ])aused, and then lesumed in 
a low, huiried voice, “ Eraiik, I am going abroad.’’ 

“ Cioing abioaci!” re))eated I in astonishment, 

“ where are yiMi going to ? when aie you goin<’? this 
is a vei'}’ sudden lesoliition, surely.” 

“ I know it is. hut I cannot stay here,” he con- 
tinued, “ 1 must get aw.'iy, — 1 am wretched, peifeeily 
miserable.” 
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“ My dear Harry,” replied I, “ what w the matter / 
come tell me ; as hoys we had no concealments from 
each other, and this reserve which appears lately to 
have sprung up between us is not well : what has 
occurred to render you unhappy?” 

A deep sigh was for some minutes his only answer, 
then, gazing steadily in my face, he said, ‘‘ And have 
you really no idea? — But why should I be surprised 
at the blindness of others, when 1 myself have only 
become aware of the true nature of my own feelings 
when my peace of mind is destroyed, and all chance 
of happiness for me in this life has fled for ever ? ” 

“ What do you mean, my dear Harry?” replied I, 

“ w’hat can you refer to ?” 

Have you not thought me very much altered of 
late?” he continued. 

“ Since you ask me, I have fancied that illness 
W'as beginning to sour your temjicr,” 1 replied. 

“ Illness of mind, not body,’* he resumed ; “ for 
now, when life has lost all charm for me, I am regain- 
ing health and strength apace. — You must have 
observed with what a jaundiced eye I have ngaided 
every thing that Lawless has done; what was the 
feeling, think you, W’hich has led me to do so? 
Jealousy ! ” 

“ Jealousy?” exclaimed 1, as for the first time the 
true state of the case flashed across me — “ Oh! 
Harry, why did )ou not speak of this sooner ?” 

“ Why, indeed ; because ill my blindness 1 fancied 
the affection I entertained for your sister was merely 
a brother’s love, and did not know, till tlie chance of 
losing her for ever opened my eyes eflectually, that 
she had become so essential to my liappiiu“-s that 
life without her would be a void. — If you but knew 
the agony of mind I endured while they were acting 
that hateful Charade last niglit! I quite }-liuddcr 
when I think how 1 felt towards Lawless; I could j 
have slain him where he stood without a shadow^ of 
compunction. — No, I must leave this place without 
delay; I would not go through what 1 suffered 
yesterday again for anything — I could not bear it.” 

Oh! if we had but known this sooner,” exclaimed 
I, “ so much might have been done, — I only paited 
from Lawless five minutes before I met you, telling 
him that if Fanny approved of Ids suit neither my 
mother nor I would offer the slightest opposition. 
But is it really too late to do any thing? shall I speak 
to Fanny?” 

“Not for worlds!” exclaimed Oaklands impetuously; 
“ do not attempt to influence her in the slightest 
degree. If, as my fears suggest, she really love 
Lawless, she must never learn that my affection for 
her has exceeded that of a brother, — never know that 
from henceforth her image will stand between me 
and happiness, and cast its shadow over the whole 
future of my life.” 

He stood for a moment, his hands pressed upon 
bis brow as if to shut out some ubjeot too painful to 
behold, and then continued abruptly, “ Lawless has 
proposed, then?” 

“ He has asked my consent, and his next step will 
of course be to do so,” replied 1. 


“ Then my fate will soon bo decided,” returned 
Oaklands. “ Now^ listen to me, I’laiik ; let this matter 
take its course exactly as if this conversation had 
never passed between us. Should Fanny be doubtful, 
and consult 5'ou, do your duty as Lawless’s friend and 
her brother — place the advantages and disadvantages 
fairly before her, and then let her decide for herself 
without in the slightest dcgiee attempting to bias her, 

— W'ill you promise to do this, Frank?” 

“ Must it indeed he so? can nothing be done? no 
scheme hit upon?” returned J, sorrow^fully. 

“ Nothing of tlic kind must be attempted,*’ re- 
plied Oaklands sternly : “ could I obtain your sis- 
ter’s hand to-morrow by merely raising my finger, 

I w'dild not do so while there leinained a possibility 
of her preferring Lawless. Do you imagine that I 
could be content to be accepted out of eompas.sion? 
No,” he added more calmly, “ the die will soon be cast, 
till then I will remain, and if, as I fear is only too 
ceitain. Lawless’s suit is favourably received, 1 shall 
leave this place instantly — nut it on the scoie of heallli I 
— make Fllis order me abroad — the (lerman Baths, | 
Madeira. Italy, I care not, all places will be alike to 
me then.” ' 

“ And how miserable Sir John will be at tins I 
sudden detLM-minalion,” returned I, “ and he is so j 
hajipy now' in seeing your healtli restored !” I 

“ Ah! tins v.oild IS trill} termed a vale of tears,” 
replied llaiiy, inoiirnfiillv, “ and tbe trial hardest to 1' 
bcai IS the ’■Tjbt of the unhappiness we cause those 1 
we love. Stiange tliat rny acts seem ahvays fated to 
1)1 ing soriow ii])on my lather’s grey head, W'hen I 1 
would w'illingly lay dow'ii my life to shield him from * 
suHcring. But do not imagine that I will selfishly give , 
way to gi ief, — no ; as soon as your — as soon as Lawless 
IS mail led, I shall letuin to England and devote 
myself to my father; my duty to him and )our 
fiicndsliip will be the only interests that bind me to ' 

lift.” I 

He paused, and then added, “ Frank, you know 
me too wc'll to fancy that 1 am exaggciating my j 
feelings or even deceiving myself as to the streiigtli i 
of them ; tliis is no sudden passion, my love for | 
Fanny has been tlic grow'th of years, and the gentle ! 
kindness witli which she attended on me during my | 
illness, — the affectionate tact (for I believe she loves 
nio as a brother, tbougli I have almost doubted even 1 
that of late) with wbicli she forestalled my every I 
wish, proved to me how indispensable she bus become i 
to my happiness. — But,” be continued, seeing, I 
imagine by the painful expression of my face, llie 
effect bis words were producing on me, “in my selfish- 
ness I am rendering you unhappy. We will speak 
no more of this matter till my fate is certain; should 
it be that w'hicli I expect, let us forget that this con- 
versation ever pa.ssed; if, on the contrary, Lawless 
should meet with a refusal — hut that is an alternative 
1 dare not contemplate. — And now, farewell.** 

So saying he wrung my hand with a pressure that’ 
vouched for his returning strength, and left me. In 
spite of my walk, I had not much appetite for my 
breakfast that morning. 
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A CONPIDENTAL LETTER OP SENECA 
TO HIS PlilEN]) PISO. 

Cleomias will deliver this sjifely into your liiiiids ; 
after which, I trust it will meet neither other liaiuls 
nor eyes save your own. Rather would I, Piso, that 
you liad not confided to me the present matter; 3 our 
opinions and determinations on the merits of the ea^e 
in question, and )^our resolutions as to how to jiroceed 
upon it, seem already made up ; and though you at- 
tempt a form of eonsultation, to my appreliension 
you rather invito my approval of the course of action 
3011 have traced out lor yourself, than request mv 
jiidf^nient and advice upon lliat which you should 
tollow. 

How absurd is this species of self-delusion in 
men; yet how f^eiieral ! How ably would e\ery 
cause of tii\ial injurv be pleaded, were I’u' an:;ry 
passions of the phiiiitiHs permitted to b- i*onie then- 
advocates ! and what sophistry was ever yet so subtle 
or so cunninj^ as that with which the nmbitioii of a 
h‘f^.d levenge would inspire the plead. ‘i* i Vour ovei- 
weeuiiig and jireposterous anger against your neigli- 
hour Sirato, its long continuance, .ind, 3et inoie, 
Its studious coucealnient fiom him v\ho has jnovoKed 
It, almost make you (111 my mind) to changi* jdaces 
\Mth the culprit, whose small olleiice seems lost in the 
huger injuiy by which, in the way of ri'tuhution, 
3 on are pnqiaring to overwhelm him. Wlum your 
iieigiibour Strato fust trespassed ii])on 30111* estates, 
and you hecame sensible of liis eui’roachments, did 
you a])])iize him ol Ins aggression? j)id 3011 not 
I ather, hy an assumed hlmdness, a pietended ineitiiess, 
pmposely em-ouiage him to lepi-at the injuiv, to the 
lueuMsc of‘ your own enmity and tlic amount ol his 
intended jiiiiiishnieut ? 

Ought 3 on not, instead of thus uiimie’.>mg the 
Heepiug lion, lather to have warned him of the 
d mger he w.is mcuiiing? U hat pleasure can a being 
endowed with tlie div me gdt of 1 easoii riceive liom 
the iiidulgeucc o( a merceiiai v revenge ; llie aw aid 
of a fine ot yellow dioss, wiuiig hom the haul 
eaiiniigs of a necessitous man, who^e j)oveit3', mou; 
probably fliaii his piiiieiplcs, has hecii accessoi3 to 
Ins olfencc ? 

It is not in this way the gods de.d witli us : slow 
indeed to pimisli our ciimes, tliey sometimes allow, 
foi the chances of lepc^ntaiiee anil repaiatioii, a long, 
a healtldul, and apiospcious life; thesalutaiy vlsitings 
of memory, of eouscienee, and of lemoise, are fie- 
qnent lor our good, and even when we have reached 
llie very thresliold of ctermly, the gracious oppui limit)- 
ot atonement is not withdrawn. 

Pibo, rather would I lliat the Kmpeior’s suspicions 
of a treasonable secret between us vveie vejiiied, tliau 
be forced to leccMve the conviction, tliai a sin so 
sordid as malice inhabited the bosom of 1113’^ friend. 
Accept, 1 beseech 3*011, tiom my counsel, llie means 
ol bestowing the most perfect and eliicieiit piiuish- 
meut on your enemy; forgive liiin, and thus at once 
inflict upon him the sting of remorse and the con- 
sciousness of your superiority. 

♦ 

BARTHELEMI ESTEBAN MURILLO; 

OR, THE BOY-PAINTER OF SPAIN. 

Chapter I. 

It was sunrise, and the door of a small house, 
situated in a retired part of Seville, wtis gently opened, 
out of wliicli issued a man still young, whose pale 
features showed that he was only just recovering from 
a severe illness ; he was followed by a young woman. 


“ If you feel strong enough, Esteban,” said she as 
she stopped in the doorway, while the Spaniard 
arianged the folds of his mantle, “you might go to 
the merchant Ozorio.and beg of him to wait a few days 
longer, as our little fellow has not yet finished the 
number of pictures which he ordered lor the seaman’s 
veiitiiie. Indeed 1 do not know what Barthelemi has 
been about these six moiitlis, for he does almost 
nothing, not even his escutcheons. Don Manuel’s 
escutcheon is not begun, that of the Marquis of 
S3lva is not finished, those of Donna Inesilla, and 
the tliree biotliers Ilennqiicz, are in exactly tlie same 
state as tlie first day be got them; and Ozoiio's 
pictures aic not a bit more advanced.” 

“ I shall be able to work in a few days, Tlieresiiia,” 
rephed Esteban ; “ 1113’’ eyes arc better, and then I 
will belj) him.” 

“That will not fell me bow be spends bis time,” 
lephed 'J’liei esiiia ; “be who was formerly so good a 
woikinan, a. id used to be called the Little Escutcheon 
Painter, and bad tliem fimslied almost as soon ns 
oideietl — Woe is me, should my child have got into 
bad compaii)* or bad habits! ” 

“ Does lie always stay out for half tlie day ?” 

“Alas! JCsteban, for nearly tlie whole of it, this 
long time back.” 

“And do you know vvlicre he goes, wife?” 

“ 1 daie not a^k him, I’.stehtiii ; 1 am afraid of 
causing liim to tell a falsehood.” 

“ But why do 3 on take it for granted he would tell 
a he, 'riieresiiia? ” 

“ Perhaps he might only give me an evasive 
answer, and that would be want of respect to me, and 
I could not hear that he should do that, either.” 

“ Ihit )i(‘ w'lll ])crhaps answer 3011 ti illy and sntis- 
lactoiilv, ’said Esteban. 

'Die mother sliook her head. 

“ If lie intended that I should know, lie would not 
w.utfornie to ask him,” said she. “ Howcvei, peihaps 
I am wrong to suspect bun, or to be uiieasv’^ at his 
silence, -and liis in3stenous conduct,” added she a 
luomeut after. “Aie not all liis earnings for us ? 
I'Vir the SIX months you were ill, Esteban, was not 
Bartbclemi tlie sole support ot the house? Certainly 
It was not the produce of my needlu mciel)' that paid 
the jiliy^ici.ui or ajiotliecary. And if 1 am uneasv, 
Esteban, I believe it is the very nature of <i mother 
to be anxious; but to be sure be often retinnsliome 
veiy late.” 

“ Seville is a quiet place, ^’licresina; and then the 
little lellovv never has money enough about him to 
cause any fear of lliieves. However, 1 will scold him, 
Theresma, I will not let him make you thus uneasy.” 

“ Oh ! pray do not scold him, Esteban ; Bartlieleini 
is tlie best gift of Heaven, — Barthelemi is an angel ! ” 
said tlie young mother, witli a touching exjiression of 
maternal love. “Though God were to overwlielm us 
with the gicaiest misfoi limes, — though lie were to 
deprive us of health, and plunge us in povert)', yet 
if he be gracioiisl)* pleased to leave us this dear child, 
I would not, 1 could not complain ; there is not such 
another in the world.” 

“ That is the way with all motlher.s !’* said the invalid, 
smiling. “Just now she was accusing him; 1 pro- 
mised to scold him for her, and then she begins to 
defend him. Be consistent at Feast, Thcresina ; either 
Bartlieleini does bis duty, and then I, as his futher, 
can have notliiiig to say, or lie neglects it, and in that 
case it is my place to reprimand him.” 

“ He is so very young,” said Thcresina, “ that I am 
afraid of expecting too much from him.” 
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“ lie will soon be fourteen ! ’’ sriid llio father. 

“He is barely thirteen/’ ro|dietl the mother; 

“ Harliieh’ini was horn on the 1st of .January, H>1S, and 
this is the 8th of March, just tlui tecn years, 

two months, seven da}s.” 

“ Darilielemi is not alone, 1 hear some noise in liis 
room,” said Esteban. 

“ Little Ozorio is with him, his father sends liim to 
study under iny son,” said the young inorlicr, wuh an 
air of pride which made the father smile. “ Aly son 
is his master.” 

“ The master and pupil seem to have pretty much 
the same amount of sense. — Hut listen, I'heresina.” 

Loth being now silent, these woids reached them : 

“ You must laugh and cry when J please, or 1 will 
pummel you well,” said the voice of a child, in an 
accent of the most imperious comniaiid. 

“ I'll it might be a good pl.in, and most elfectual in 
producing the last result,” said Esteban, moving away, 
“but as to laughter, it is scarcely likely to be very 
suceessful. Good day, Thercsina, 1 am going to 
Ozoi io.” 

“And I will go and put a stop to what is going on 
above,” replied 'I'heresina, re-entering the house, whilst 
her husband slowly went on his way. 

ClIAPTEK 11. 

Thcresina slowly ascended a little wooden stair- 
case, wdnch led to the first stoi y, and opening the door 
of a room at the top of this stairea.se, \v«'is seized witli | 
an involuntary buist of laughter at tlie scene piesented 
to her view, but, (puckly rejircssing it, she assumed an 
air of severity, wliicli ill suited the sweet and gentle 
countenance of the }oung Spanish motlier. 

An easel stood in tlie middle of the loom, on wliicli 
w’as a ])icture just begun, and not far fiom the ea.sel 
was a boy of about ten years old, tied to a eliaii, and 
screaming witli might and main; wliile aiiolher hoy, 
somewhat taller, was tickling him, repeating in the 
giavest and mo«t imperative tone,— 

“ laingh, 1 say, — laugh, langli ! ” 

“ What is all tin’s, Earthelenii ?” said Thcresina, 
having succeeded in recovering licr gravity. 

“ t)li ! is it you, mother?” said Darthelemi, tHrning 
round. “You can be of such u.se to me. Will you 
tickle Meiieses whilst J am painting?” 

“ No, no, Sonora,” said Meiicses, in a most piteous 
tone. “ Tray do not.” 

“ 'J’o tickle the j)oor child !” said 3'lieresina, “ are 
you mad, Bai theleini ?” 

“ Mad ! to do as Velasquez did !” said Baiilu'leini. 

“ Velasquez is never out of his mouth,” grumbled 
Meneses. 

“ Velasquez is a great painter ! ” said Bai theleini, 
“ and. please God, so wmII 1 be too.” 

“ I hope so,” replied Thcresina , “ but most certainly 
It w'as not by tickling children that Velasquez ac- 
quiied the inleiit which i^w places him at the head 
of tlie Gallo-Siianisli school of Madrid.” 

“ All, hut Velasquez had a peasant, who laughed 
or cried whenever he wished,” said Bavtholemi, 
“ whilst tliere is no getting any good of Meneses ” 

“ Meneses is not a ])easarit,” said tlie boy angrily. 
“ He is the son of Senor Ozorio, picture-mei chant at 
tlie sign of the Palette of Apelles, on the I’lacc dc-la- 
Plata, at Seville. My fatlier sends me here to learn, 
and not to be tickled or beaten from morning till 
night.” 

“ If you laughed when I hid you, I should not 
have tickled you,” replied Barthelcmi, with the utmost 
gravity ; “ nor should I be obliged to beat you if you 


would cry wli' ii I order you. Tell me, do you tbiiik 
it can be amusing to me eitlier to tickle or beat 
you ? ” 

“And tell me, do \ on tliiiik it can be so amusing 
to me to be beaten or tickled.^’’ 

“ 'riio boy IS right, Barlbelemi.” 

“ \’elasquez — ” said Baitlielemi. 

“ Velasquez again! ” interiupted Tlieiesina. M ith- 
oiit appearing to notice the interruptioi), Baitlie- 
lenii continued, — 

“ Velasquez, aftei having studied under hcrreia the 
Elder and under Fraiiyois Pacheco, lesolved U) h.we 
no longer any other master than natiiie, and with tins , 
view attached to him a young pe.isant who aeeom- j 
pained him everywhere, and whom he made to assiiine | 
every ])o.sitif>n which he wislied to lejnesi'Ot, and to j 
laiigii and cry at his pleasure, and I am onl\ following | 
Ins example. Who knows but that Sc’ville will (jiie day i 
make a boast of liaving gi\en hiilh to Bai t heleini 
Esteban Murillo? — But enough : it is getting late, we ! 
must go. Come, Meneses ” 

“ And liow am 1 to go, when I can stir neitlier h<ind 
nor foot ?" j 

“ You are riglit, I forgot tlial little iiupedimenl to 
your movements,” said Bai theleini, laiigliiiigly li.i^- 
teiiiiig to iinhind his pupil. , 

“ Are you going out. my son ? ” iiupiired Thei es:ii:i. 

“ May I ask whither? ” 

“ CertainK, niv dear inainma , onlv if ymi will allow' 
me, 1 will tell \ on some olhei Lime,” replied Ibiitln’- ' 
leini without tin- slightest enll)arra^smellt. “It woiilil 
take too long to e.Xjilain just now. Mimet-es. hung 
my palette, the box ol eolom^ and tlie pai.isol. 

“ You hfi\e '‘f'cii'ts ilien tViMi) \()m mother, B.iitlie- 
lemi ; that is hid,” said ’i'hei esma, in a tone oi soft j 
reproach. 

“ Another time, niv deal mamma, another time,” 
said Baitlielemi, aecomp.in\ mg t aeh word with a ki"''. |i 
as if trying to mak(' hei forget by his caresses lluit 
he was giMiig no answer to lier (jiiestion, “ Anoilnn 
(line; this e\ cuing or to-morrow ; J am in a lmii\ 
now'. We arc going into tlie fields, Meneses and I ; 
vou .sec tliere is nofliing very alaiming in lliai, my 
own sweet little mother.” ; 

“'l ake }our large straw hat, then, and your mantle, 
Barthelcmi; the mantle w’lll shelter yon from tlie 
C(dd as well as fiom the he.it. Stay m the sliade ; ' 

but if you are very warm, do not stay hmg tlieie; , 

get into the sun, — yet take care, for a sun-stroke is I, 
to be dreaded.” i 

“ You are the tendere.st of molhers, and tlie most j 
ingenious in tormenting jouistlf,” said Earthelcmi, j 
embracing his mother for tlie last time, and making | 
his escape, ran off) tollow’ed by Meneses. j 

CllAl'TtR HI. ' 

The day was closing, and 3'heresina, sitting in the 
window with licr hnsband, was makinij lace, wdnh' 
Esteban was reading, and both seemed wholly en- 
grossed by their respective oeeiijiations, hut on the 
])art of the joung w'onian it was only seeming. Her 
thoughts w'cre far away 1‘rom tlie bobbins she was so 
busily twisting. A passing step, tlie bark of a dog, 

(lie cackling of a hen, the opening or shutting of a 
door, nay, the slightest noi.se, called up an exj>ressioii 
either of expectation or disappointment to the sweet 
face of tlie Andalusian. But whetlier with head put 
close up to the casement, in eager listening to evciy 
noise in tlie street, or whetlier bent over ber work, 
her large dark eyes seemed following every movement 
of tlie bobbins, her fingers went at the same equal 
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and rapid rate, and niiglil lia\c passed for those of 
an automaton, set in motion by ineclianism. 

A knock at the door made both tlie husband and 
wife start. 

“ It is Darthelcmi !” said Esteban. 

“It is neither his step nor his knock, ’’said Theresina, 
rising to ojien tlie door, and return mi; tlie next moment 
iollowed by a middle-a^ed man, so miserably clad 
tliat at the first glance one would have taken linn 
for a beggar. 

“ Senor Ozorio,” said Thcicsin.i, announcing him. 
Esteban rose to greet the mercliant, whom be con- 
ducted to a chair. 

“Ouf!” said he, seating himself, “1 am come for 
my son, and I have also a little business with Dar- 
thelemi.” 

“ Our two sons are gone out together, Senor Ozoi io,” 
said 1'heiesina quickl) ; “they said they wanted to 
])aint liom nature, and they me gone into the fields to 
sketch floweis.” 

“Wliat an idea!’’ said the merchant, “with the 
heat theie has been all day! Eut iMeneses andhe aie 
both \oung, and if it is tlieir f.iney to woik in the 
lieat of tlie da\ , why not let them giatif\ themselves? 
Young people, iiow-a-davs, are \eiy stiange, Senoi 
and Seiioia. J do not think they would have caught 
me going to sketch flowers in the fields. In tlie 
summei it would li.ive been too warm, and in the 
wintei too cold. Oh ' fiom lhe\er\ fust I alwa\ silked 
to lake c.in* ol m\S(.df. Oood jx'ople aie seaice, } on 
know, and should do .so. 1 seldom have a cold, — iievei 
more than se\en or (‘iglit in the \eai, and tlii.s wa^. 
the reason I eiiose ta be a mei eli.int. One is alwavs 
at home; om* i'^ m'ver oblii-ed to go out. J dete.st 
W'hat they call exeiti^e. llowi‘\(i, I was boin a 
meichant; l.ine\ ini’, .Scnoia, when I was only ten 
} ears old, the .ige ol Alcmses, .die.icly inning, not 
jnetuies, but images, v\liieli 1 sold ag<im at good 
])iolit. I was boin a mercliant, but Meneses, ob ’ be 
is not at all like me. 1 li.uc’ nevei seen liim either 
buy or sell aiiytbmg. Oh’ the Aouiig people, the 
ymmg peoph' ol the jnesent {la\ I ’’ 

“ 'i’hey are not so had, allei all, Seiior Ozorio,” 
said Theresina, who, like all inotheis, hov\e\er she 
might liersell find f.mlt with hei child, \et eonld not 
bear to have Imii blamed b\ otlieis. “If nn relation, 
Jean del C’aslillo, wlio ga\ e m\ son bis first lessons 
in drawing, bad not gone to settle at Cadiz, Ikir- 
I tliiMeini would ceilaml} be now^ a gu’al pamtei.” 

I “ No, Sonoia Tliei esina,” s.ud the meicbanl to her, 
i with the hesit.ition of one who is going to sa\ some- 
1 thing inipleasant, “ no, your son is ceiiainly a veiy fiiu* 

' hoy, and give.s you all his earnings, and he does not 
I eulour badly, hut } on must not let this turn yoin he.id, 

I or niak(‘ you fancy tliat because he daubs some- 
escutcheons, and does some little jncinres passably 
enough, that Mnnllo w'ill .iiii\e at an\ihing more 
no, illusions are ple-isant, hut this one would be loo 
great — Murillo w'lll gain fi Inelihood, do ^ on see, b^^ 
making pictures for America, because there the 
peojile are not too liigbly civilized, and jirovided they 
see colours, ])lent} ol colours on the canvas^-, provided 
the men are painted with their nose ne.iily in the 
luiddb* of their lace, and that tliey are able clearly to 
distinguish two arms and tw ^ilegs, — and piovideil their 
landscapes have green in tliem, which siands foi 
trees, and blue, wdiich stands for water, and lellow, 

I which they know is meant for a sky with lull blaze of 
sun, the Americans are content; hut it is not so in 
Spain — they look for much moie.” 

“Here is my son!” suddeiilv exclaimed Theresina, 


w'ho for sonic moments had been in the allitnde of 
listening, and, rising cpiickly, the fond moihei hastened 
to the door, which she had opened befoie hei son had 
knocked. 

“ So you are come at last! ” said in the same hieath 
the meichant and Senor Esteban to the two cliildieii, 
who now entered the room with Theresina. 

Hating kissed his father’s hand and made inquiiies 
after his health, the tallest of the two children, a liand- 
some boy, with a dark complexion and slight graceful 
figure, addressed the merchant. 

“Me have just been at your house, Senor Ozoiio,” 
said he ; “ I had taken Meneses thither, but as we 
weie told that you were here, Meneses in bis tuin 
escorted me.” 

“And my pictures?” demanded the merchant. 

“ Half of them are ready, Senor Ozorio; niy father 
can tell you.” 

“ Half of them ! Half of them ! That will not do, I 
must have all, liartheleini.” 

“ Slay, do not be angry, my old customer,” said 
little Mill illo gaily, “ you shall have them in a month.” 

“In a month! I tell you, 1 inusL have them to- 
moriow, Ihii tbelemi.” 

“ 'I'liey are not finislied, Senor Ozorio, and were 
\on to go on till to-niorrow, saving, 1 must have 
them to-moiiow, 1 could not give them to you.” 

“ I will give \ou eight days.” 

“ ’riiat is not (‘iiough, Senor.” 

“Listen, IJartbelemi, — do }0».i want me to tell 
my Opinion t — for six monlbs yen have not been like 
toniself, nevei llieless 1 must acknowledge, } on have 
never before made me wait so long foi anything 1 
oiderecl. What! you must now get a week to finish 
a jneture ! ” 

“ 111 a short time it will be quite difieront, Senor 
Ozoiio,” said Bartbclemi, laughing; “ 1 am in hopes 
that it will boon take me ibice months only to finish 
one 

“ (Ireatdoodiiess! — and bow w ill you do tbeiiqthen? 

“ Oil, m\ dear sir, I will do them belter.” 

“ Look, liaithelemi, none of }oiir jokes, I beg of 
3'oii, quantity, not quality is what J want; so pray 
do not trouble your.self about having them good, only 
give me enough of them.” 

“ lint what becomes of my art?” cried the young 
jiaiiiler. 

“ And of my iiionc} ?” said the merchant, chinking 
his long purse. 

“ Senor Ozorio,” said Murillo, with an almost 
comic seriousness, “ you must resign v ourself, for I 
will hi’iiceforth give you none but good pictures.” 

“ iiut, you little obstinate creature, you give me quite 
good enough, and what need you care provided I 
biiv them, and jiay for them? — Paydown on the 
nail too. He will only do good pictuies, forsooth, 
— onl)’ good pictures!” muttered the meichant 
angiilv. “That child will ruin my trade; who in 
the world can have been jnitling these things into his 
In-ad, giving linn such fancies? — Only good pictures, 
indeed ! ” 

“ Oh ! because, do voii sec, Senor Ozorio, six 
months ago, 1 went to Senor Antolinez — ” 

“ Antolmez!” cried Ozorio, “you know Senor 
Antolinez! ” 

“ Ills son is about my ago,” rcjilicd Eartlielcmi. 

“ Pardon me for interniptiiig your conversation,’* 
s.vid Esteban, who until then bad been, us well as his 
wile, content to remain silent, during the eonv ersatioii 
luMween the merchant and his son “ But why, 
Senor Ozoiio, do you appear alarmed at iny son’s 
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boing acquiiinted with Scnor Antolinez? Is he not 
a lespcctable man?” 

“ Quite so, Senor Esteban.” 

“ Or IS he a man capable of setting a bad extample 
to my sou?’’ 

“ His conduct is most exem])lary, Senor Esteban.” 

“ Or of giving bad advice, Senor Ozorio?” 

“ He would certainly never give him any but 
wliat was good.” 

“ What do you mean then, Senor Ozorio?” 

“ Oh! that is my secret, Senor Esteban; you must 
know, it is Antolinez who buys my pictures, upon 
wliicli I always have a loss, — a trifling one, it is true, 
but nevertheless, a loss, and tlie little fellow would 
only have to tell — you understand — the price at 

which 1 buy them from him — and ” 

“ You are afraid they would begin to understand 
each other, and do without you as a go-between,” 
added Esteban. “ Make your mind easy, Senor 
Ozorio, my son is incapable of such bad feeling, and 
will never, merely to get a little higher price from a 
man who would only buy from him once in the year, 
quarrel with him who for two years has given us our 
livelihood. You have been our only support for 
two years, Senor Ozorio.” 

“ Yes, that is true, with the pictures and the 
escutcheons of the boy; but I must say, he makes a 
retuin lor what I have done by giving lessons | 
gratuitously to my son ; however I am just as glad 
that you do me justice.” 

“Have I pel mission logo on?” said Bnrtbdlemi, 
availing himself of the silence occasioned by this 
answ'er. 

“ Yes, you may go on,” said bis father to him. 

“ About six months ago,” re.>umed the young 
Murillo, “ 1 was at Senor Antolinez’s, who offeied, as 
1 was a painter, to introduce me to one of his friends, 
mimed Moga, wdio was jiassing through Seville on 
his way to Cadiz. — Oh, f<alier I Oh Senor Ozorio! 
if you had only seen the copies of Van Dyck which 
he showed me, — of Van l)}ck, fu»m whom this 
painter got his finishing lessons, — if you had only 
seen tliein — wdiat a diflercnce between them and my 
painting, or even my master’s, Jean del Castillo! So 
evep since, instead of painting, 1 study — 1 study, this 
is tlie reason I am never at home.” 

“ And where do you study?” inquired his mother. 

“ Everywhere, mother. — In the tields.” 

“ In the fields ! ” repeated Ozorio, in astonishment. 

“ I try to seize the colouring of the flowers.” 

“ it is well said, tliat children never tliink of any- 
thing hut mischief,” said Ozorio. “ What is the 
necessity, may 1 ask you, of going into tlie fields in 
order to jiaint a rose, a pink, or a poppy ? (live me a 
brush and palette, and 1 will engage to do any of 
tliem witli my eyes shut.” 

“ But very badly,” saiil Barlhelemi. 

“ Well enough for such a pi ice as I give for 
tliem.” 

“ But when my pictures are better, you will pay 
me liigher, Senor Ozorio.” 

“ Not a niaravcdis more, my lad.” 

“ 'riicn I will do them better, were it only for my 
owui satisfaction, Senor Ozorio, and to bear myself 
compliinented by judges of the art, such as Senor 
Moga, lor instance. 1 made a sketch yesterday 
wliicli I sliowed him this evening. Oh! if you 
knew what lie said to me, — tluit I bad something of 
Velesquez in my touches, and in my chiaro-scuro.” 

“Have you that sketch licie?” demanded the 
merchant. 


Barthdlemi went for a piece of canvass, wliich 
be bad laid on the ground on entering the room. 

“ Here it is!” said he, banding it to the merebant, 
who gave an involuntary smile of satisfaction, but 
quickly substituted for it a contemptuous sneer. 

“ Bad, bad,” said be, protruding the lower lip much ^ 
beyond the limits of the iipjier, “ bad, very bad — I 
badly designed. This arm is too short, and then it 
is as highly coloured as if it were not a mere sketch, 
what will it be when finislicd ? it will be scarcely 
possible to get this picture off band. How much do 
you ask for it? ” 

“ As you think it so bad, you bad better not take 
it, Senor Ozorio,” said Baithclemi. 

“ Since I buy all you do, this may go with the 
others — and as you may be in w’antof eu'-li, — I have 
not given you any for a long lime — 1 have six 
ducats about me, if you w’ant them ; but remember, 
it is only to oblige you. Well, is it a baiguin ? ” 
Astonished at the readiness wiili wliicli Senor 
Ozorio bud just oflered six ducats, Barthelenn 
began to suspect that his pictiiic must be woith 
much more, and quickly answered, — 

“ I say ten.” 

“ Your appetite grows by being fed, my boy,” 
replied Ozorio, who saw tliat be bad committed him- 
self; “because I ofltr you at once the enormous 
sum of six ducats, your head is tinned. Booh ! pooh ! 
you believe youisefi to be already a second Velesquez ; 
but the more I look at the picture, tlie more I 
perceive I was wrong, ;ind to piove it to ^oll, as }on 
had not the wit to take me at my first woid, I will 
now only give you four ducats.” 

“ I haw said ten, Senor D/.orio.” 

“ Heie, will you take live lor it? and that is only 
for your fathei’s sake.” 

“ I liave said ten, Senor Ozoiio,” repeated 
Barlhelemi. 

“ Slay — I come back to my first ofl'er, to“ please 
your mother, W'ho I am sure will be'glail to see it 
sometimes in my shop-window. Well! what sa) 
you to SIX?” 

“ I have said ten, and I will not go back of my 
word, Senor Ozorio,” replied Barlliijlcnii ; “but, 
indeed, to speak freely to }on, 1 should like very 
much to keep it ; it is my first composition, and 
besides, I jirayed so earnestly to (iod while doing 
this picture that 1 cannot but hope it will be the 
means of bringing me good luck.” 

“ W'ell ! six ducats ; is not that luck, little one ?” 
said Ozorio. 

“It is money, Senor; but I am decided; I will 
not give it for less tlian 1 said.” 

“ And I will not pive a niaravcdis more.” 

“Tiien why need we wrangle any more, since both 
our minds arc made up t 1 am resolved to keep my 
picture.” 

“ You wdll be sorry for it yet, you little fool,” said 
the merchant, rising to take leave. “ Come, Mencses. 
Good evening, ].lsteban. Your servant, Senora.” 

“ Father, 1 want !o speak to you to-inorrow,” siiid 
Barthelemi, in a whisper to his father; then, tenderly 
embracing his mother, he retired to bed. 

( 7'o he continued.) 

♦ 

Let grace and goodness be the principal loadstone of 
tby aflections. For love, which bath ends, will have an 
end ; whereas, that which is founded on true virtue, will 
alw^ays continue. — Dryden. 
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ON THE IJOMANCES OP CHIVALRY. 
PAllT I. 


“1 Will tf‘11 yoM wlicre my rally fret wanilrrod ; 1 lirliHjk mr 
among those; lolly anti roni.inrrs wliirh recounf, in sulriun 

cantos, the deeds of kuiylithood.” — iMiLTuN. 

It is liartlly possible to dwell on tbc remarkable 
characteristics ot’tbe Olden 'Inne, without making soiiu* 
refertmee to those Romances winch were the delight 
of' our chivalric ancestors; the piodiiction of' which 
occupied the pens of the most dislmguished (’leiks; 
the study of which, as a ghiss in winch to dress 
themselves, was the peculiar care of the knights and 
iiohles ; and the perusal of which was the delightful 
occupation of the higher classes, in hall and bower, 
even long after the style of life winch they exhibit 
had passed awiiy. I’lie majestic tome of the chixaliic 
romance sunk beneath the far heavier v\ eight of the 
elaborate volumes of (jomherville, Scuderi, iVc. ; these 
“stalely iinjiossihilities,” as they have been hapjiily 
termed, have fortunately become obsolete in tln'ir turn, 
and few will have the hardihood novv-a-dnys to distuib 
the dust ill which they lejiose. 

Not so with the lunnances of C’ln’valry. It is not 
likely, nor indeed desirable, that tlie peiusal of the 
' chivaliic romances should he lesumed; but they' 

I must always he regaid< d XMth ciiiiositv and inteiest 
! by those eiigagt'd in tl.e study of' laiglisli history . for 
I the sw'ax was unjiaralh-h'd winch tluy* cxi'rciscd over 
' tl\e minds ot all <'l<’\aled above imie seifisin, at that 
! nnpoit.mt peiiod, wlieii leaining and civilization were 
1 issuing fioin the inonastei u's, wlure alone, dining 
many jiU’e.dirg ages, tiny weie to he found. 'J’liat 
tliose ages wi'ie not so “diiik" as it has been tlie 
vulgar piejiidiee io e.ill them, is miw amjil} ]>i()ved; 
hut it was when, ai'coi ding to tins popular ci eed, they 
were t'lst hnglitening, lliat the lomanees of chlvaliy 
heg.m to ilhimme hie and to guide iranners Divested, 
however, ol all mole important eonsidei ations, it can- 
not hut he Intel csting to look at the loimiiKe of 
chivaliv' — a icim, at least, with winch we are tolera- 
bly familiar — as a hook of mei e amusement, in contrast 
vvitli the nine hundred jiost octavo hot-pri'ssed pages, 
witli a rivulet of type elegantly meandering down a 
I meadow of margin, winch form the novel of “f.ishion- 
ahle life ” of to-day. 

'I'liDugli in succeeding ages the diffusion of geo- 
[ giaplncal and various other knowledge may have 
j enlarged the mass of mnteiial at tin; comm.iml of tlie 
j 7H)vehst, the self same cireinnslaiice lias detracted 
j greatly from its value as a filling sl.qile of true 
i romance. 'Die nioiiieiit a thing is clearly discerned 
I and fully understood, tlie inaivel of it must cease,- — 

, the interest of it very often does. Pei haps, in no age 
w'cie materials of so widely varied a iiatiiic at tlie 
command of the tiiic i omanee-wriler as in those in 
which the romaiiees of eliivaliy vveie ehiefly'^ pro- 
duced; iheveiyconfinemeiit of tin* spliere of knowledge 
conduced to tlie success of the novelist, by investing 
with an alluring garb of wonder and mystery — those 
iiidispensahle Httiihntes of the sublime — innimierahle 
cii cumstanees, which, in a more eultivated age, could 
not excite even surprise, and which innu arc rendered 
clear to the capacity of cliildreii. We will shortly 
look at the various storehouses of marvel and mystery 
whence the materials of these tales were derived, 
j fhe Latiyur d’ Oc, or Romance Provencal, was the 
I first of the modern tongues, afti*r the discontinuance 
of the classical languages, in which sufficient jiro- i 
ficiency was attained to opply^ it to any literary 
purpose. Though slioit-lived, soon a comparatively | 
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(lead language, and leaving few remains of any in- I 
tiinsic woith, it was tlie Loiimmn bond of union j 
between princes and nohlc'^, who wi'ie spicad over a j 
consideiahle tiact of country ; and its epoch i.s one ot | 
great interest, as disjilayiiig the first germs of tliose | 
compositions which, in northern r’rance, branched out i 
into the vaiied Fahlioux and the more elaborate j 
chiv'alric romances— as displaying the infant struggles j 
of revivified and refining society — the first inti oduetioii 
of those customs of minstrelsv,^ and harp, and song, 
which for ages after vveie so maiked a characteiislic 
of society, and the first faint gleaiiiings of a general 
love of literature. 

The songs of the Ti ouhadoiirs are the first sjiccimens, 
after the le-oiganization of the Kuropeaii vvoild, of 
])oj)ular lid ion ; w'e mean the first adapted to definite 
lilies, and foinied aflei (if we may' so exjiress ourselves) 
a general acknowledged code; I'or fiction, in the guise 
of vulgar legend and varied siipeistition, is iiisepaiable | 
from humanity. j 

Their Chanzos and Sirrnifr.s, the former chiefly j 
sentimental sonnets, and tlie hitler salirieal and moial i 
fables, are of simple coiisti uctioii and bald in incident ; | 
tlu'y have no foreign ornanniil, nor classical or his- 
loiieal allusion; their chief fascination consists in j 
that harmony of veisificatioii winch the metre in 
which they' were usually composed displays, and 
which was easily attainable by persons quite imedii- 
c.ited, hut who were endowi'd by naluie with a eoirect | 
and musical car. ('onsuh'red in tins light, the ex- i 
tem])(>raneons efiiisions of knights and ladies in those 
lomantic limes, vvliieli at a first glance often seem to 
ns to have been rceoided with the ])en more of | 
imagination than of tiuth, lose much of the marvellous ! 
— indeed seem both jiossihle and jirohahle. ’J'heic is, 
in fact, infinitely more im])i ohahilily m the elahoiate 
and grammatical sonnets of fourteen lines including 
the two Alexandrines, in which ha])less heroines pour 
forth their sorrows to the nn'lting moon, in the 
fashionable novels in the close of the last ceiitiiiy. 
'J'nilv, if these novels wn'r pictures of life, onr grand- 
mothers must have been endowed with a woihLous 
talent for improvisation, — in eoinpariMin with which 
the long-deseendcd fame of the tionhadours must sink 
into nothingness. Miss Edgeworth was, peiliaps, the 
very fust who trusted to reason, common sense, and 
actual life, in the construction of a novel. 

'I’o return • Tlu* reign of the iniiistre; of Provence 
and Toiilousi was as evanescent as it was hnlliant ; he 
svvaved tlie hearts, alike of seif and noble, — gaining 
many a heartfelt w'elrome in the hut of the jieasant, 
and many a golden gueidon at the footstool of the 
throne, as 

“ l\)iirf('(l and caress’d, 

Higli ])laeed iii hall awelcDiiie guest, 

He poured to loid and lady gay 
The uupieiiiedj Luted luv 

Hut in the course of about three centnrie.s fiom 
their fir.st apjiearanee, tliese tionhadours of soiilheiii 
France had totally disap])eared, and their piodiictions 
had gra luallv snccnmhed beneath the somewliat 
sterner literature of the iioitli. For duiing this time 
civilization had been rapidly advancing on the north 
of tlie Loire. The I’roiivenrs, for some time the 
contemporaries of tlie troubadours, enriclicd, im- 
proved, and vaiied the materials which, in the first 
instance, they probably borrowed from their southern 
prototy })es. Advancing knowledge iilnmiri' d their 
piodiictions; improving taste lefined, and new 

(1) Tlinst* rusloiTis of 7rit'7‘c amusement a’ld pleasure, the 
ancient Scalds and Bards had a higlicr vocal ion 
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incidents and ornaments enriched tlicm. The tron- 
veiiis were tlic valued and favoured friends of all 
classes, and no mansion was complete without its full 
complement of them ; nor was any circumstance of 
life considered as fully and properly achieved unless 
celebrated by them. At the close of the day, whether 
occupied in war or the chase, when the gates were 
closed and the sentinels placed, the more substantial 
parts of tlie banquet removed, and the wine-cup 
stirring, that wine-cup was hardly more indispensable 
to the pleasure of the evening than were the harp and 
lay of the minstrel, as he sang in a somewhat sterner 
strain than the volupluous tiouhadoiu the lay of love 
or glory, tlie meed ot valour, or recounteil in “solemn 
canto” the lofty deeds of kniglits and heioes. As 
Wordsworth thus desciibes him — 

“ In (lays of yore how fortimatc'Iy faroil 
The Mitistrrl ! Mandmiig from li.dl to hall, 
liaronial court or royal, cheered ^ulll pills 
Miiiurieciit, and lo\e, and liulies’ ]iraise : 

Now ineelinp on his road an armed knipht, 

Now Testing witli a pilgrim h\ tlie side 
Of a clear brook ; bcne.itli an ubbes’s loof 
One eveninp suinptiiousl} lodgi'd , iheneit 
Hum lily, in a religious hosj)it,il , 

Or with some merry outlaws of the wood ; 

Or Imply shrouded in a hernul’s eell. 
linn, sleeping or aw.ike, the rohbei spnied ; 
lie walked, ])rolected from the sword ol war 
By Mrlue ol that sacred lustrument 
Ills Harp.” 

Tlie Koinunce Wallon, the language of tlie tron- 
veurs of noithcrn Piance, aocjuired sticngth, and 
force, and extension, from tlie iiitLM mixture ot numcious 
words and phrases engrafted on il, Irom their own 
language, by the coiiqueiing Normans; and as these 
chiefs devoted themselves to their new settlement, and 
wisely encouraged native intellect and talent, this 
language became, under William the Oonqueror and 
his successors, the medium for recording tho'^e woiks 
of skill and imagination, those ItomanccH to which our 
sketch has especial reference. 

But though the romances of chivalry, clad in the 
garb of tlie time, invested with the peculiar attributes 
of chivalric manners, aj)pcared suddenly and w^itli 
unwonted brilliancv, it may leadily he supposed that 
the varied mateiials whicli weie collocated in the best 
of them, had been gradually and impereeptibly accu- 
mulated during the course of many ages; had long 
formed themes for all the varied grades of trouveins, 
geslouis, racontcuis, d:c.; andweie dei i\ ed oi igmally, 
probably from all those sources, classical, noithein, 
ami eastern, which have, each in its tin n, found exclu- 
sive suppoitcis in the historians of antiquanan lore. 

Siipj)ose we endeavour to glance at ilie oiigiii and 
progress of the vaiious legends whieh constitute so 
[ much of tlie staple as well as oinameiitof chivalric 
I luniance. 

Tlie northern conn trim’s of Europe were, before the 
Christian era, assailed by a tiibc of Asiatic pagans fioin 
Georgia and the countries bordering the Black Sea. 
Til e.se intrudcis established themselves, and their 
religious rites also ; they were noted for their magical 
aits, and their gloomy and revolting superstitions, 
which were more strongly impressed upon the mind 
by local associations (indigenous to their new settle- 
nient) of dismal jiine forests, savage precipices, icy 
regions, and stormy coasts. They dared to 

“ Bid unfold 
The veil that from unholy eyijs 
Close curtains hi^avcn a dread mysteries ; ” 

for tliey muttered charms, by whicli the elements were 


subdued at their command, terror rode on the black 
cloud, and the wind earned dcstriu tion in its blast. 

At their adjuration, hail poured down from heaven, 
lightning glanced along the sky, demons flitted befoie 
the startled tiaveller, — or even the dead arose Irom 
the tomb, to freeze him with horror. Long, long did 
these fearful superstitions maintain tlieir hold on the 
ignorance and cieduhty of the Scandinavians, and 
vei\ teiiihle they were ; the lingering traces of them, 
at .'u oiiiparatively modern period, have been admirably 
displayed by the master magician and king of 
romancers. Sir Waller Scott, m his striking and 
finished ])ortrait of Norna the Keiinkennar, in the 
novel of “'Die Birate.” 

Though it had a brighter aspect, and was not in all 
points divested of hem fieeiit charaeteii^'ties, still the 
leligion of the Scandinavians was essentially one of 
fear, of awe, of dread, ’fheir very festivals weic 
accompanied hy fearful ceiemonies; .indthe Scald', or 
historians, in singing the ])raiM's of then hei oes, w oiild 
seek to inai^nify them by assimilating their charae- 
teis as neaily as possible to the rcvtiltiiig siipeistitions 
whieh cliatat tel izi d their llu'ology. 'j’licsi* Scalds 
(like the minstrels of a later date) w'cie iiisepaiahle 
Irom theii ehiefsoi heroi'sni ( vei y exenrsioii, wlieiher 
of war or pastime; and their liaditioiis w'oiild tlius 
natmally reach England, and the environs of Erance, 
dmmg the vaiioiis incursions of the Seaiidinav lan 
waniors. 

By di'grees, hut long befoie the time of thcCnisade*?, ' 
tliese monstious supei stitions became less horiihlc; 
giants, dragons, and dwarfs, howcvei fiightful, weie 
tangible monsters, and less feaifnl than tlie shadowy 
spectres wlmdi they displaced. 'I’liese, too, giadually 
assumed a biightei aspect, and as tlie Easteiii woild 
opened its tieasiires, and intercourse became inoie 
fiee and uncoiistraim'd, the hideous fay was softened 
into the giaceful and beneficent fan\, and Inilliant 
and pl.iylui imaginings succeeded the dusiiy ])litm- 
toms of the norlherii W’oild ; the solemn ]nne-wood j 
became a flowery forest, and the foul den of tlie ; 
eiicliantei a fairy-hke bower, glitteuiig with gold and 
precious stones ; 

“ 'I'lie air a liola r (pnet (illcd, 

'I lie (lowi'rs a solier balm distilled, 

I'lie \\a\es .issiimed a mellower lino, 

Aud llie calm lieaNen a jialer blue.” 

Doubtless it is to tlie Eastern world we are indebted 
for much of the he.mtil'iil find radiant paraphernalia of ] 
fictional loie. It i.-^ indisputable that outward cii cum- ' 
staiues tend much to the foimation of the mind, oral 
least give the imagination its peculiar colouring, and 
those external circiiinstanees which excited the mind 
of the nnedui!ated Seamlinavian to di earns of daikness 
and deeds of blood, attuned the imagination of the 
voluptuous Asiatic to roman lie fictions, which 

“filled tlie solitudes (jf nir 
Witli hues so bright, and foims so liar.” 

We have tribute from all these nations. Even the 
grave Chinese, who boast historical annals from 2337 
years ii.c. are well furnished with talcs of fancy ; many 
of the traditional y romances of the Kalmuck 'I’artars 
have been translated : one of the earliest, and, in 
Europe, most widely extended tissues of tales, is sup- 
posed to have found its original in tlie works of an 
Indian Philosopher, who lived 100 years before Christ. 
'I'he inhabitants of the Peninsula, cast of the Ganges, 
had abundance of romances and legendary tales; and 
the Persians most especially, grave and courtly as 
they are, live in a world of iniagiiiation. The pecii- 
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liar tales and lejijciulsor eacdi distilct would naturally 
s])rcad aiound, and become diliused amoii" the 
iieiglibourin;; people : and in due time tlirougli vaiious 
rills tlie Asiatic tables triiLi. d into Euiojie. 

The oral traditions of the llabbins appear to have 
been a source from which many of the wilder lictions 
of later days were drawn. At the time of the cajitivity 
these traditions, even then obscured and profaned, 
became so deeply tinged with the spirit of the nation 
among whom the Jc us were planted, that we aie told 
it became necessary to have a copy of the law in the 
' ('liahlaic dialect, the idiom of the Jews being almost 
comjdetely disused. Here, then, would be ingrafted 
probably much of the wild imagery and stiong feeling 
of the Cbald.nean, who gazed by niglit, wc are told, 
from the grassy plain, or open tent where be reposed, 
on t!ie stars as tliey performed tlieir couises, until he 
aimed to comjirelicnd the ordinances of heaven, 
"riioiigli lie could not bind llit* sweet influences of the 
I’lei.ides, or loose the bands of ()i ion, or guide Arcturiis 
witli his sons, be watclu'd with deep and thiilliiig 
interest their mystle wanderings. I'eihaps no imagi- 
iKiliou or superstition lias taken so deep liold on the 
credulity of man, tliroiigh various phases and dis 
guides, almost even to this d.iy, as that which origi- 
nated w'lth till' Liiahheai' shepheid, wdio fancied that in 
the waiidei mg of tlie stais wane mystically sliadow'cd 
forth Ins ow 11 iate, and the d('stiii\ of those around him. 

On their retain to Judea, the Hahbinical coih', w'lth 
its mass of corrujilioiis and additions, w'as committed 
to WTiling, and thus liecame a fixed storehouse of 
legend and wander, whidi sjiread around in various 
sliapes. Monaimal ado])tcd many of them, wdiieh, 
willi various colourings, w^ere dilliised by his followers 
wherever tin}' spread tlieir vieioi ions arms, in Spain 
this was espeeially the case, when the Aiabs spurning 
the tiammels of ignoraiiee whicli their caliphs had 
imposed, laboured w’ltli more zeal lor the levival of 
learning than they liad erst while done for its extinc- 
tion, and rendereil tliat Peninsula the arena sueces- 
sively of all that w’as magnificent in ariiia, splendid in 
science, and ns-.cfnl in art. 

The Jews also, those privileged wanderers, who, 
with a home nowlieie, found a footing cveiywheie , 
and ill despite of the wai, the famine, or the jieslileiice, 
which forliadc others to roam, still (the then only 
physicians of the wmild) coiitiived to make their w'ay 
seciiiely with drugs, sjnees, and other meiehaiidise; — 
these, as they passed along, would spread the liaditioiis 
of their own belief, and those of the nations through 
which they travelled ; and if they added the vocation 
of tale-teller to that of jihysician, would, almost in 
themselves, account for the fact of the Arabian tales 
being familiar in Europe, before the Arabians, as 
^ conquerors, could have spread tlicm, and ceitaiiily 
, before the tales tbemsclvcs bad been collected. 

Long, too, before tlie first crusade, — indeed almost 
from tlie time of our Saviour, holy men, inflnenced by 
a feeling wbicb it is much more easy to venerate than 
] to ridicule, heedless of toil, regardless of pain, of risk, 

' of suffering, of Imngcr or thirst, of want or weariness, 

I peiformed a pilgrimage to Judea, and thought the 
toils, the dangers, the hardships of the way, amply 
i recompensed by a view of the soil which bad been 
hallowed by their Redeemer’s footsteps. In the then 
ignorant state of the world, the real incidents of such 
a progress, as detailed by “ some meek votarist, in 
; palmer’s weeds,” would astonish the listeners, even 
without the embellishments which might nalnrally be 
expected, or the Eastern apologues whicli would 
doubtless be communicated. 


Thus, by vaiious means, w’oro the E isterii traditions 
and fables iiitroiliiced into Eurojio, wdiere they have 
formed the basis of all the most celebrated seiics of 
tales, as the Grsia Umnmiorum^ the Ercnch Fahliaux, 
tiie Italian Decameron^ &e. 'flicy are found in 
abundance in the romances of chivalry, which bow'- 
ever give them an air of originality by investing 
every incident wntli the pcculiai costume of clii value 
habits and manners. 

The corner-stone.s on wliieli the early cbivalric 
romances are raised, arc an ancient Armoncan 
chronicle, or legendary history of the kings of llriiaiii 
from time imiiiemoiial, translated in the twelfili 
century by (ieoffrey of Monmouth, a Ai'elsli 
Renedictiiie monk, and another history, still more 
falnilons, asciibed to an Archbishop of Rheims, 
Till pm, contemporary with Charlemagne. Tlie 
romances founded on these chioiiicles have all 
releieiice to Arthur and his knights, and to Cliarh- 
iM.igiie and Ins ])aladiiis, mdividnally or collectively'. 
'J'lie siege of 'froy and Alexander the (iicat, also, 
lurnished fiuitliil themes tor the excursive pens of 
ancient genius. Homer, indeed, was nnkiiown, or at 
least not nii(i(‘r.>tood; hut the story of Trov was ke[)t 
alne in tw’o Latin works, wdiich, in 1200, formed the 
basis ot a grand jirose romance hy a .Sicilian; and 
by this work, Aclnlli‘s, Hercules, and other classieal 
heioes, became l.uniiiai. in addition to this, thoiigli 
the classical nations weie exlinct, many of tlieir 
superstitions wH‘re so indelibly impiessod on the public 
mind as to leave vivid traces for eenturies afterw’ards; 
and It is not at all impiohalde that some of tlie 
commoner classics — such as Ovid's Metamor])h()ses 
(an inexhaiislible storehouse in itself for maivels), 
might be possessed by, and all'oid hints to, some of 
the cloistered fathers w ho assisted the eail\ iiiinstiels 
in tlie compositiim of tlieir romances. 

The renown of Alexander the Great had never 
died aw'ay in the East, which abounds with the most 
1 ‘XtravagHnt fables cuiiceriiing him. A fabulous Iiic 
of him was tiaiishited tioiii tlie J’ersiaii into Greek 
in 1070, and into Latin in the next ceiitniy. He 
cuts a considcrahlc liguie in the romance of I’erct- 
forcst; but in another, appioprialed more exclusively 
to his own exjiloiLs, he is a very wonderful pcisoiiage 
indeed. 

Dut we must hasten to the tw'o magnificent 
Inniiiiaiies of eliivalric voniaiice, Aithur and Chaih - 
iiiagne, each of whom is eiililled to a little personal 
attention. 

“ On lie 'pent entendre le noin de Charlemagne 
sans eoneevoir aussitot quelqne grande et inerveilleiise 
idee; ’’but this idea w-ill hi better lealized hy eoii- 
sideiing the real actions of this beneficent and ever- 
honoured prince, than hy those lomaiitic exaggeia- 
lions winch have disfigured the character they were 
intended to embellish. 

It is the province of romance to adoin the passing 
scenes, events, and personages of every-day life, so 
as hy a little superadded ornament — a Ivetlv exaggeia- 
tion, to render them more attractive, and therefore 
more likely to he imitated. Rut Cliarlamagne was a 
chaiacter so infinitely in advance of his age and 
generation, that in endeavouring to throw round him 
the barbaric pomp and .splendour of romance, writeis 
have subtracted from his real dignity. A great 
warrior he was — hut not the mighty exterminator 
which the old romances make him, and in which it 
is probable that the name of Cliarlemagne was first 
introduced in mistake. On the contiary, he was mild, 
humane, and forgiving : in youth, in middle life, ami 
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I in old age, ch'nicncy was tlio prevailing qn.dity of 
his mind. Wjlh an aim in view no Jess than the 
general civilization of Europe, in steadiness and unity 
of design, he proceeded fiom an early a»e to the close 
of a long and eventful life, in the promulgation and 
advancement of knowledge, of learning, hut above 
all of religion. To the cause of religion, with its 
concomitants, — beneficence and charity, — he was 
an unwearying suppoiter and fiiend, having usefully 
occupied ever) moment of time, having beneficently 
promoted the welfare of all-— not around him merely, 
but all in every region to which Ids ]>ow’er and his 
mercy could extend; being adorned with greater 
virtues and taintc'd with tewer faults than are usually 
the lot of humanity; with (ptaluies of ndiitl and of 
heart, which tliose aiouiid him, if they i«aw, could 
not estimate — vet with aftr.iclioiis of a more animal 
nature, which dazzled, captivated, and eonnolled the 
age in which he lived ; full of yeais and honouis, 
beloved and revered, he sank to the graved 

Ear diffcient was the real character of Arthur, 
round wliosc name romance and tiadition have woven 
such a halo of wild and interesting fiction. Born in 
South Wales, lie commanded tlie British forces 
against the Saxons under C'crdie; and though geneially 
; a successful, was not the ever triumphant leader th.it, 
i fio:n traditional usage and eailv habit, we (‘ven now 
suppose him to have been, ffis pri\<ite disposition 
I was crind and levcngeful, and he fell in battle in an 
! nnnaluial contest with his nepliew. 

' The marvellous and suipassmg glory with wliieh a 
i character by no meansnneommon has been enveloped, 
i is accounted foi by some autliors on tlie su})}>osition 
I that there was a mythological Aitbnr with whose* 
i attrilnites and perfections the inund.iiic hcio lias 
hi en invested.^ 

This, however, is a subject for critical research, and 
accords not with our lighter labours. 'Die Aithiir of 
lomanco is a boimteoiis and beneficent jirince, the 
I founder, tlic bead, and the ornament of a Round 
j Table, at whicJi he assembles a circle of knights, 

I individually the bravest and best that ever graced a 
j kingdom, atid V et shining but as lesser lights loiind 
1 him whose surpassing biightness attracted tliem 
within his oibit. 

The fictions concerning tliese knights are, however, 
according to some authors, invested, in addition to 
! thoir first and literal sense, with a peculiar and 
I interesting character. I nder the form of Arthur 
' and his knights, the fabling historians “ shadow forth 
! the idea of a sjiiritiial knigblliood, true, like that 
I other cliivalry, to the oblig.'ition of a solemn vow, 

I ])roving itself, like it, by aeliievement and sull’eiing — 

1* and rising, like it, by slow and gradual advances to 
I the summit of its perfection. Under the i»ame of 
St. Grual there is brought togetlfer a whole tram of 
allegorical deeds of cliiv-alry; the knight is represented 
as hihonring by excessive exeitions to make bimseil 
vvoitbyof gaining access 1o tlie holy places, and the 
deliverance of these is suj)]>osed to be the highest 
end of Ills calling.”-* 

To return to Arthur. 

The darling, the cherished favourite of higlier 

(1) See Mezerai , and alxo “ Fraiicc in the Lives of her (ireat 
ill'll,” by (! 1’ It Jaine^, K'-fi 

Jt seems a wondnms appro vimation of the old and modern 
world to look at iJie Itible oi (’harlemagne at Che liritish Museum, 
a liiblc almost as fresli and spoth-M, as if )>rodueed to day , to read 
on the very paj^e whieli be read, to turn the leaves whi( li be 
tinned, perchance even to toiu h them in flic sclf-Banie sjiot i^liich 
liishni^er, in hie andlicalth, a tlioieand years ago liad touclieU. 

(2) Faber Orifotf of I'a^aii Idultary. 
oh Fred. SctileKcl. 


powers, lliongh dealh sends out against him his 
inevocahle decree, Arthur is permitted to evade vvlnit 
he cannot ojipose. A fairy haik guided l)y hands 
unsfcii wafts him I 

“ To a gr('(‘n i.sle’s cimmolk'd st(Tp, 

Ear ill the navel of the Je-ep.” 

This separation from his adoiing subjects is hut 
tem})oraiy: they anxiously and confidently look for 
his return : for 

“ There renovt'ed the vital .s])nng, 

Aumim he reigns a miglity king , 
j\tul many a lair and fragrant elinie, 

Ihoonimy in immortal piime, 

]>v gales of Kdi'ii ever fiinm-d, 

Owns tin- Monarch’s higli rmiiniaiid : 

Thenci- 111- to liritaiii shall return 
(If right prophetic rolls I learn,) 

Bonn' on victory’s spii-admg ])luine, 

]lis ancient scejitre to resame , 

Onee niou* in old lieroic pride 
Ills h.u Ill'll eoutsi'i to licstiidc , 

Ills knighilv talili to resloie, 

And liiave the Tomnament of vorc.” ' 

'I'lic roiiianci's of chivalry were oiiginally nie- 
liic.d, prohablv lengthened coiitiiiiiations and vana- 
tioiis o( tlie miiisliers tale, and vvi're chiefly wiiLlen 
by n.ilives of tin* noith of I'Vancc ; not, how- 
cvei, universally so. A few of our e.irliest metrical 
lom.ince.s weie wnlicn in haiglish, and ti.uislated, or 
imitated, h\ the rieiich. But the intei coin.se bet w (‘on 
the Engli'-h and Noim.ms was at that time so close 
ami constant, tlial it not easy to decidi* the origin 
of c.ich nidi V idiial woik. 'I’liey were tiaiislated /iiid 
t eti aiislated, modilii il <iml tcmodelled on each side 
of tlie ( haiiml. wimi- eiju.illy dear to the inhahitaiits | 

of each cuuntiy, and eipuilly theiished by both. i 


BBKSTON CASTLE, CHESHIRE i 

7'jii: linns of Beeslon Castle stand upon tlie bold, 
insnJaied mass of lock, which lorms so striking an 
(‘hjecl in C’heshne and tin- adjacent comities It is 
peifecih' delaclied, and neaily jientagonai in form, 
slooiiig towaid one extiemily, and piescnting .it the 
Ollier a front of precipitous and ovei hanging locks, j 
which are lonlimied at the sides for a short space, J 
and then gradmilly mix with the slo|)e with wliieli 
the lest of the lull declines towards tlie vill;ige. 

'File first line of works commences about Inilf way 
up the ascent, consoling of a wall flaiiki'd wdth eight 
towers, at inegiilar dist.inces, in tlie style inliodiiced 
by the Crusaders in tlie thii teenth cenlui \ , in imilalion 
of the foi nesses of the Holy Land. These works 
inclose a court, which is entered through a gateway' 
delemied h\ a sqmire tower. The ground jises 
lapidly, and tlie sides of the hill commence tin ii j)ie- 
cipitous and broken form immediately above the line 
ol foitific.ilions, which have been, ihcrcfoie, only 
tin own aciob'i the hill fioin side to side, in an incgular 
semitiicle, and have never been continued at the 
sides. 'The higher balliuin contains about a statute 
acre. 'J'he stee[) approach into the outer court would 
barely give access to a carriage: the entrance to the 
inner one never could have admitted it. It i.s 
ajiproaehed by a ruinous platform, on w'Jiieh the 
drawhiidge foimerly fell, and is ascended, after cross- 
ing the inteivening chasm, by u flight of steep steps: 
the arches fioin which tlie portcullis deset-nded tne 
acutely pointed, and on each side is a massive lound 
tower. Several otln-r towers project from the wall, 

(1) Abinljp'd from Ormerod's “ lliiitoryof Cheshire." 
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extends alonj^ two entire sides of this court. December \^. — A little before day, Captain Sand- 
Im w apaitmeiiL'^ can now be traced, and those only ford (a zealous royalist), wlio came out of Ireland 
on the first stoiy. On the outside of these two fronts with ei^;]it of his firelocks, crept up the stec]) hill of 
of the hii^her balliurn, is an immense moat, hewn in Beeston (’astle, and got into the upper ward, and took 
the solid rock, which mingles at uneipial heights with possession theie. Jt must be done by treacheiy, for 


the stones of the ramparts and towers above, so that 
the whole, both on a distant and near view, seems 
more like an excrescence from the rock than the 
woik of human hands; so singularly are the crags and 


the place was most impregnable. Captain Steel, who 
kept it for the parliament, was accused, and suffered 
for it.” 

The Royalists were suffered to maintain possession 


tlie hewn ashlar intermingled, and the whole mass I of the castle, with little molestation, to the 20th of 


coaled over with lichens and ivy. ! 

'I'lie election of tins fortress w’as commenced in 


October, 1014, when “ the conneil of war atNantwich, 
healing that tlie enemy at Beeston were in want of 


1220 by Randal Blnndeville, sixth Kail of Chester, fuel and other neces‘<aiies, layed strong siege to it.” 
“ who, after he was conn' from the llolie Land, hegriii Tliis siege continued to the 17th of Maieli following, 
tohnild the castels of (-haitleie and Heeston, and atier when Prince Mauiice and Prince Rupert came, with 
he also hnilded the abheie of Dieii I’Encresse, toward a great force, and relieved the castle. 


the charges snsteinetl about the hnilding of which 


161.'), yipriL — The parliament again placed foices 


eastels and ahheie he took toll throughout .all Ins round Beeston Castle, where they began to raise a 
lordships of all siicli ])ersons as passed b} tlie same, brave mount w'itli a strong ditcli about it; — but news 


w'llh aiiv eattel, ehaffre, or merelwitidize.’ 


came, that the king and both the princes, with a strong 


On the death of John Scott, the last of the local army, were coming towards Chester. Tlie parliament 
(‘alls, in 12, '17 (21 Ileniy 111.), the king, pre\ loiis army marched towards Nantwicli. leaving the country 
to the assnm})tion of the earldom into liis hands, to tlie spoils of the forces in Chester and Beeston 
seized on the castles of Chester and Beeston. Castle.” 

In 1250(10 II»‘Mry HI-), Prinei* Pdwaid (to whom 'fhe roval forces being defeated in September, at 
his father had two years previously assigned the Rowton Heath, the siege was resumed; and on 


])rinei})aliry of Wales) made his first piogiess into “ November lOM, Beeston Castle, tliat liad been he- 
(iheshire to visit his lands and castles. sieged almost a \ea‘*. wms delivered up by Captain 

By the \ n issitiuh's of tin* struggle with Simon de Valet, tlie governor, to Sir William Bieieton. 'J’hcre 
Montfoit, the earldom and its appendages were were in it fifty-six soldiers, who, by agreement, had 


wiv'sted from Pnnee Edward m 1201, and Beeston 
Was garrisoned hy the partizaiis of that rebellious 
noble. On the news of Prince Ldwaid’s escape fiom 
llerelbid in 12(».'), his C'heshire adherents took aims, 
and posses'-'t'd lhem^elves of this important strong- 
Imld on tin’ heh.ilf of their so\eieign. 'I'his event 


libeity to depart with their arms, colours flying, and 
(hums beating, with two carl-loads of goods, and to 
be eonvu’ved to Denbigh : but twenty of the soldieis 
laid down tlieir arms, and craved liiierty to goto their 
own homes, which was granted. 'I’heio was neither 
meat nor drink found in the castle, but only a piece 


took place on the Sunday .after the prince’s escape, of a tuikey pie, and a live jieaeock and a jiea Inui.” 
and the battle of I'vesli.im being fought on llu‘ 4 1 th Karly in the next year, Beeston Casile was de- 
of the nones of ]\Iay following, “ Edw'ard instantly rnolished, and the ruins have since been gradually 


nnuelied to Beeston, where his enemicH, Lucas de 
iric\, justice of Clieshire, and Simon, ahliot of St. 
Wei 1)111 gh, surrendered, and threw' themselves on his 
inerey, on the vigil of the feast of the Assumption.” 
A< eoi(hng to Stow and a IMS. chronuh'r, Richaid II. 
si'lncted Beeston for tlie enslody of his treasure 
and jewels, to the immen''e amount of 2()(>,()00 maiks, 
tinsting, most ]uohahly, to the tiied faith of his 
f.iiouMte county, as W'ell as to the strength of the 
situation. 

In 1 100, the princij)ality of Wales and earldom of 
('hc'-ter being granted to Bichard, Duke of York, on 
his being declared licir to King Henry VI , Beeston 
Castl(‘ IS included in the recital of manors and castles 
considered as appendages to the earldom. 

'riiis is the last notice of Beeston as a regular 
foilve«s , and in the course of eighty years afterwards, 
it is described by Leland as shattered and riimous; 
and hi’ alludes to an ancient prophecy, that Edw'aul 
AM. was to be the restorer of its former consequenee. 
'riiis restoration was destined to be eflectcd under far 
different auspices. Jii the troubles of the seventeentli 
eentiiry, w'hen almost every considerable mansion in 
Cheshire was garrisoned for king or parliament, 
Beeston was too impoitaiit a station to he overlooked. 
Accoi dingly, in Pehrnary, 1042-0, it was taken pos- 
session of by three hundred of the Pailiament forces, 
and put into a state of military repair. 

1 h(‘ following passages relating to the further pro- 
ceedings connected with Beeston Castle are taken from 
the diary of Edward Burghall, schoolmaster of Ban- 
bury, an eye-wituessof many of thceveiits he describes. 


.sinking to their present state of extreme^, hnl pictu- 
resque decay. 


^orirp. 


Till Ori/Tjn.il Poptry, the Name, real or as«?ijnipd. )f tlie Author 
i.s printed in Small Capitals, under tlie title , in SeleLlmiis it is 
punted in Italics at the end J 


Homv, is not the hind of our hirfli, 

ISor tlu^ land of our dwelling ; though eitlipr may he 
Where tlio suns and tlu* sliowers of blest C:uni])inn\ sky 
Pour joy on llie jubilant earth. 

Home is not the hearth where w’e reign ; 

Though the eoilmg of cedar from porpliyry walls 
Asci ml o’er tlie tessellate floor of our halls, 

Though round spread the pruicelj domaiu. 

Tn the tent, in the hut, it may he ; 

Mid the sands of the line, or the snows of the pole , 

Or, driven hy the night-liowling hiirncane, roll 
Tar, far, o’er the surge of the sea ! 

It IS found, and found only, with one ; 

The loving and trusting, the trusted and lovi’d, 

"I’hougli by mountain or flood from our presence removed, 
ISea, continent, climate, or zone. 

It IS whither, mid pleasure, we turn, 

"With tlie Ihouglit how the best of our plonMiresis void, 
By the dear distant angel of home unenjoyid, 

Foi whose presence all else wo would spurn. 


Accin. 


Libt 

.Dute.jQl, 
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It is wlicrc, amid an^uisli and prii’l', 

All calm on tlic ])a]lct of blraw \vc c.iii Lc , 

Eor Love’s r(‘ad\ lianil i,-. htill near 1 o siipi)ly— 

Oil, call it not, coldly — lelief ! 

It IS where our success we proclaim 

ith a joy, \ea, a pride, w liicli no vanity knows ; 

Lor we speak Init (o kindle the smile that bestows 
All beauty and lii:.trc on i’amo. 

’Tis the refuse from calumny, care, 

Vexation and failure ; ’tis wliero vve can pour 
Each thou;?ht in a heart which to Death can restore 
Vitality, — hoiKi to Despair. — 

A\ here, when friends of the hour dis:i])pioYe, 

And join with the selfish, tlic base, and unkind, 

Our words and our actions uiifailmy:h find 
One gentle interjireter, Love — 

Where the prau'r ri'^os w.arm foi onr weal 
When we wander at.ir, where the heart's dee^ic'-t Ihoiight 
In love and iii iremldin'^, - all free and nntauglit, 

To tile dear distant ]iilgiini will .steal — 

AVhere the welcome sjinngs lililhe at onr name ; 

Tlic gliulsorne salute, and the (“ager taress, 

AVhere each wish is Idrest.illcd ere tlit> hji can express , 
Almost ere the fanej can Iramc, 


A DIRGE. 

S, M. 

laiT her icst I 

AVeary were, her days, opjirpst 
Dy viiiii cravings to be blest. 

Let her sleep ! ' 

Slnmhei, holy, dieamless, deep, | 

Sliadow eyes that waked to weep. I 

Let her die ! j 

Por her life did on lier lie J 

As a load of niiseiy. i 

Let her rest ! [ 

Sleep is spread upon her breast, i 

Like soft wings that shade a nest. | 

Lei her sh'cp ’ i 

Palse and cruel Love, 

AVeeping— slie Iiath cea'-ed to weep! , 

JiCtherdie! ' 

All herliope hciiealli the sky 
AVas 111 hfi mortality . 


iilisttUantous. 


lUit is Iheie sneli place to he found ? 

All, wo ! if none ehe he the home of the he.art, 
Dow miny all homeless must live and depait, 
Tiiougli opulent, titled, and erownid! 


“ 1 )iav c here made only anosegay of culled flowers, and 
have t)roiight notluiit; ot my own, but the string Lhal ties 
tliem." — Montu^(;nv. 


There is, if we seek it aught ; 

There is One we m.iy fearlessly love and hehevT, 

AVho will not, who cannot, forsake or deceive. 

And whose love is llie type of lli.s uiiglit. 

AVithout Ills glad jirescnee, the best 
Tliat enrlli can heslovv is insipid and jioor ; 

AA’ith Him, on the hed of afllietion, secure 
III Ills love and prolceliori, we rest. 

To Him our poor deeds vve may bring ; 

Tinperfect and sullied. He smiles on them still ; 

To Him we may flee for rcdii'.ss in each ill,-- 
Aiid, unharmed, in adversity cling. 

He advocates, seeks, and relieves , 

From oui iiome wdieii our erring alTeetions would sfiav, 
He welcomes w'lth hlessings our lu'wly-found way, 

Above all the lieait asks or eoneiives. 

Then, lonely one, lift up Ihmc eye! 

Though from Earth's passing homes by ingrafiliide driven, 

No liiiman niiilevolenee liars lliee from IIkwia' 

Look up, for thy home i.s — ()^' nioir ! 

RfH'. II. Thompson. — From ihc Forget-me-not. 

♦ 

AVIIAT MAKES THE GENTLEMAN. 

BY THE it£V. JAMES BAND! NIL. 

’Tis not the gently graceful gait, 

AVell-ninde clothes, well put on, 

The softly-measured tone. 

Still talking of the neh and great, 

That makes the gentleman. 

But ’tis the heart In danger true, 

The honour free from stain, 

The soul which scorns the vain. 

Holding the world hut at its due. 

That makes the gentleman. 

lie, who is doubtful of himself, 

II is station or his heart, 

Will tend his outward pari, 

AAill talk of rank, and worship pelf, — 
lie n no gentleman. 

But he who Heaven’s true patent bears 
AVilhin Ins noble breast, 

AVhose d(*cds his (daiiu atte.st, 

Free from such idle cares or fears, — 

He 18 the genUernan. 


CAVSE OK BAIN. , 

A scirNTiFK; traveller iu the Aljis was ciiveloiicd in | 
a mist wliieli was almost stagnant , lie was greatly sm- 
jiriscd at the mzc ot the rlrop.s — as he imagineil them to ! 
he- floating .slowly" along in.stead of falling; some of ' 
thc'.c woie larger than the largest jieas, and n]>on close 
CAamiiialioii proved to be vosiclc.s of water ol extreme 
feiiuity". Clouds arc, Jl^ollal)ly^ foinicd W'heu two volumes 
ot air, of dillercut tenj])cratures, and both saturated 
Avith aijueoiLs vajunir, meet, and mix together; but the j 
cau.-# of the production of vesicular va]»our and the fall ji 
of rain, remain, s a mystery. — Urtjjiihss Vhcmislrg oj the j j 
Four Ftuirsons. |j 


Tiik hours of atvise man arc lengthened by his idea*, 
as Ihose of a fool are by his passions. R'he lime ol the 
one IS long, because be does not know' w’hat to do with 
it ; so is that of the oilier, heeause he distiiigiiishc.s eveiy 
moment of it with useful or amusing thoughts; or, in 
other words, hecau.se tlic one is always wishing it away', 
and the other always enjoy iiig it. — Addison. 

As the rose-tree is composed of the .sw'cctc.st flowers 
and file sharjicst thorns , as the heavens arc sometimes 
fair and sometime.s overcast, aliernately tcmpchtiious 
and serene; so is the life of man inLcrniingled with 
hoi)c.s and fears, with joy.s and sorrows, with pleasures 
and with pains. — Burton, 


M — A .Stamped Edition of this Periodical can be forwarded 
free of postage, on application to the Publisher, for the conve- 
nience of pailie.s residing at a distance, piiie 2s. Grf. jier quaiicr. 
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WHEN WILD WAlVS DEADLY BLAST WAS 
BLAAVN. 

AA^'fikn wild war’s deadly blast was blawn. 

And goiillc ])eaee rel.imiini*:, 

AVi’ moiiie a sweet babe lalbeiless. 

And nioino a widow nioiiniing ; 

I left the lilies and tented field. 

When' liini!: I'd been a lod^^er. 

My hunibie kn.xi»sa.ek ,i my wealth, 

A poor ami honest sodjijei’. 

A l(‘al, lieht heart wa^ iii my breast, 
iMy h;md iiii'-t. lin'd wi’ j»hiiider ; 

And for tail Scoiia, hame ai^ain, 

I eheeiv on did wander 
I thoimht the bank^ o' ('oil, 

1 thv)in;lil upon mv Xaiiey, 

1 tlioin^ht, upon liie wilelnm;' ^milc 
That eaii.;ht my yoiithlul faiiey. 

At length 1 reach'd the Ixjniiic ^len, 

Wlieic' early Ii!-' I s})orled; 

I J)a'>^^d (li(‘ mill, and trydiiiL; thorn, 

Wlieii' Naney alt I eouited . 

Wha spied 1 Init niN am dear u'aid 
l>OkMi by bei molher d\\( llim^ ' 

Aim] 1 lim'd me round lo hide the dood 
Thai ill my -'eii was .aMdliniJ-. 

AVi altei d vnue, (juotli I, “ Sweet lass, 

Swjct a> \<'a haw I horn’s l>lo'.soiii, 

() ' iia[ipy, liapjtv may he be 
Thai df'iKsI to thy bo-.^orn ’ 
l\ls pai-e 1 -. li^’ht, 1 Vx' lai lo ^'aii;^, 

/uid lain wad be lh\ lodyer. 

I've '-ei'Nid np\ kinc and eoiinlry lan^L,% 
d\ike jnt\ on a sootier ” 

Sac' wiMflnlh sin* ira/eed on im*, 

And \u\\ liei wa^ than evei, 

C^bi r' ,she, “ A Mxieer anee 1 lo i d, 

Topeel him .Niiah 1 ne\er , 

OnrjininbU i ol, and h line's lare, 

\e ! reels ^h.ill partake it, 

Tli.it e,adant, bade,e, the deir eoekade. 

Ye 1 C weleome lor the ‘-ake o t.'’ 

She crazed — F-he redden'd like a rose — 

Syne jiale like onie lil\ - 
She sank svilliin ni.s arms, and cried 
‘‘Alt thou my airi dear Willie i” 

" By him who made yon sun and sky — 

B}’^ Asdiom true love's rej,Mided, 

T am the man , and thus may still 
'Jhue lovers he rewarded ' 

The wars arc o’er, and I'm come liamc. 

And find thee still true-hearted ; 

Thoiijnh poor in ^jjear, sve’re rich in love. 

And mair, we’se iieer he }iarted.” 

Quo’ she, “ My grainksire lelt me gowd, 

A mailen iilciiish’il faiils ; 

And come, my faithlii’ sodger lad, 

Thon’rt weleome to it dearly !” 

Eor gold the merehaiU ploughs the main. 

The farmer ploughs the manor, 

But glory is the sodger's ])rizo, 

'Idle sodger’s svealih is honour • 

The brave poor sodger ne'er despise. 

Nor eoiiut him as a stranger ; 

Ivciuemher, he’s his country’s stay 
ill day and hour of danger. 

Burns. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OP AN 
OAFOIO) MAN. 

T. N. II. 

***** 

June \4f/i . — Chailes Montague came into my looms 
from lecture as usual — gave me a pressing iin nation 
lo spend the long^ with liiin. He’s a good fellow; 
hut It’s very qiieei that we slmiild he .so tliiek logetlicr 
as we are; for if Jiarrv Freeman knows anything of 
lii.s own dear self, no two bodies in England and Wale.s 
ean be greater opposites than lieaiid (‘liailes Montague. 
He IS taciturn, leserved, cynical (so the good people 
» i’ui Ji great talker, ineantioiis, and all the lesl of 
It. He is leason .nid jiidgmeiit (romliead to foot; 1 
am a dreamer, \isionaiv, e\ei taking coIIstllnlional^“ 
in the ideal, and tnmhling into dilehes, See. In-eaiisi* I 
U'l// go across coniitn. Is iL tliat nature tmmiies us 
that we aie all dependeiil ? that we need others to 
make unity of onr bapjnness? that, in fact, we aie like 
cog-wlieels, jiusbing eaeli other along by fill'iig up 
miitmil \okU? Di'pi nd upon il, () ])biloso])bie.il sek, 
tlmt tbis is tin liistoiy ot the bait-souls which aie 
Mip|K)s(‘d to be limnin'; about tianticallv after their 
corresponding iialves. — Shall I go with Mont.igiie? 

^ /bo ; il ])bMsaMl village — cozy paisonage (so lie s.ivs), 
j — tb c agiM'e.ible so( ii‘l \ of tw()\onng ladn*s — comjnmv' 
of .Moiitagm* liiisisell. Coniru : relations, w ho ai e of 
coiiise anxiously e.\))ecting my pieseiieo — the m ces'-ilv 
of reading AVbo would not decide (as 1 no) lo go? | 

Juur MMh . — 'File day ol my niotlnn ’s deal i). Oli ! ll 
what do i not remember, (bnl foigive mi'! — “'I'luy 
lest fioni then laboms.” And so imi't e.nli of ns i| 
vei V soon T’be bonis ol lile eoine, ami pass by with '! 
feaifiil rapidu\. AVelu' down on onr beds, iind, wln'ii || 
we rise up again, we find that seven or eiglit boms ij 
have slijit away iinconseionsly. Will it not be lhi‘ || 
same, at (be last lung down? In the snmmei she (i 
went aw^iy ; in tlie winii'i my father iollowed. What |' 
will they say about me wlien we meet again ? K<'])t i 

lhed.i\ ill so'irude. Kn liter sa\ s. “ Solitude on one’s ! 
birtliday is the only woilhv person. d ei'kbialioii that 
a man, tlimking jcaimlv and ti'iidLiK on the p.illi 
behind bim, and me.iMiimg sei lon^ly tiiat beloie Imn, 
can ])ermit biinself. 1 b.iie also all business oi pli'a- 
surable acti\lt^ on the fii-t dav of tlie \ ear. Fiail 
and techie man should look iipiui such elevations in ! 
time, like the spider, for pi ops to wlneli lie lasienstlie I 

tbicatl of a new web. All weighty things aie done j 
in solitude, that .s, wiiliout socictx Wuh bow imulIi i] 
gi eater tiiitb ibx's all tins .i])pl\ to the dealli-n.iv ot !, 
a ji.uenl ! Oh! iboii soriowlnl, lejiioving, p"Msi\e, ! 
holy past, by punt\mg the pieseiit, woo lo me a 
j hi iglil, jo\ ous, smnmei -brealliing future. 

June Is///. — Bu'.y j)aL'king — do not do miicli 
myself; foi what is lh(‘ Use of a scoun^ if lie eaiinor do 
tins tor one? And I’m sme lie |>avs hhnsrif well ' 
enough for bis trouble. Det* nnined not to wait for I 
commemoiation, but shall be off to Doisetslme at j 
once with C. M. He w a noble lellow' — weiil into 
liis rooms tliis inormng, and there be was w'itb a poor 
old w'oman ii^te-a-l(^tf — packs lier ofl’ in a im nient, 
before she could get out more than two “ Heaven 
bless you’s,” and liiriis to me, and savs, “ Fieemaii, 
that woman’s a fool. Her Inmli.iml is ill in an 
liO'pilal, u brute of a fellow, and sue staixesself and 
brat to send him in le.i, siigai, tobacco, tVc. It’s moic 
than I’d d(>. ‘ Every burly tor imn->clf,’ sav I U’s all 

humbug. I don’t believe in that sort of’ thing. ' But 
I saw a tear in the coiiier of his exe while be told the 

(1) The varntion in the Hummer. 

(2) An Oxford walk into the country (3) An Oxford servant. 
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story, and a certain half-crown which T saw in the 
woman’s hand as she left his room told its tale. 1 
never saw a man so anxious to a])pLur heartless, hut 
I I do not wonder , tor is il not tlie fashion now to be a 
hypocrite the other way ? One cannot help thinking 
of Judge Hale (1 think it was), who alw.iys tiied to 
make himself out lobe wois(j than he w<is, fiom 
fear of hypocrisy — a noble, but, as it seems to me, a 
mistaken notion. Theit is surel} a right medium, if 
wc could hit it. 

June VJth. — Went early to D 's rooms, and 

wiohed him a ha])py long. lie is going on the Ctm- 
tinent. I also ni-uie a pun, wbich 1 muj>t chionicle, 
not like Sheiidan in older to s.ty it, but to rememhei 
it. “If,” said 1, as 1 held his dooi open wuh my 
hand, “you are anxious to negoli^ite a bill, you had 
better send it tome.’’ “ Wliy'-^ ” i>aid J). “ ]h'cau''e 

I shall be obliged to accept it, and cud>)rsc \i (m Dol^eI) 
too.” 1 don t know' w'hether they aie not the same 
thing, but the pun will stand. 

Had a most gloiious lide outside the coach — the 
day very fine, cloudless, rather too warm, hul towaid^ 
evening delightful ; lor the scenery, as we got into 
Doi setshire, became in paits \ ery beaiuifnl, especially 
on the coast. Ileaelied the paisonage aiiout eight. 
Tiic evening was grand. 'I'liey exjieeted iis, and had 
W’aited tea. 'J’he old rector is a veiy sinking man- - j 
tall; with silver}' hair, lightly crowning a hioad cx- j 
paiisive Ibiehoad, which is smgiilaily Iree fiom 
wrinkles; tlu lower hall' of liis lai e is nanow', and 
tapering to liis chin ; his o} es are soil, mild, almost 
feminine; his manner very dignified and patriaidial, 
yet quite free from coldness or p' ecisent'ss. He is 
selfqiossessed, and \ery naUiral ; liis \OiCe tender .iml 
melodious, very moving, going at onee to the heait. 
He is calm, and evidentl} Iiigliiy di'^uplmed; shows 
hreeding, and with this a eonsuhn ation fur e\ei\ hoilv 
but himself, lie was sitting in his cassocl;, liis usual 
drcss in liis house — I know' 1 sliall love him. 'I'ne 
tw’o sisters arc thoioiigh ladies l.y nature as well as 
by education. They are both full ol giace and c'^prit. 
But 1 am sleepy, and this bedioom in which 1 am 
W'l'iting very inviting, not to nientioii the lied. So 
good night, my dear diai} ; to-moiiow I will Iced you 
more plentifully. It is astonishing how sleejiy passing 
tliroiigli the air makes one. 

Jauc ‘lOth. — Roii'^ed this morning from exceedingly 
pleasant di earns of Oxtord by the sound of the cliiiich 
bell; for til e moment fancied 1 was late for chapel, 
but o])ened my eyes on a very difti-i cut sleeping ajiart- 
meiit from my little college cabiii, which soon umlc- 
cei\ed me. Could not get ready in time for thesii'Mce, 
for they had kindly told the servant not to wake me 
wiih tiie rest, as they thought I should be tired with 
my journey. My room is charming, or rathci, to 
speak accurately, my pair of rooms. I nioie than 
half fancy that some one has been making way for me. 
Tlie s]ec])ing room is low, witli a tlroiough cottage 
w'indowg outside of wliicli is a box of mignonette and of 
other flowers, and by the side sundry v< ry inviting loses 
peep slyly in. This apartment opens into a smaller 
one, but very cozy ; writing-table, small book-case, 
with a few shelves empty, the rest most invitingly filled 
with choice modern literature of the female kind, — 
Fouque, Tennyson, Modem Painters, &e. ; and believe 
me, Oinsultedspiritofasceticism! a veritable sofa. The 
window is adorned like the otlier, save that jessamine 
looks in instead of rosebuds ; up in a sly corner iny 
inquisitive eyes spied a jxntfolio, which (1 opened it!) 
contained a number of engravings of ()verbeck’s 
pictures, and several copies tlieretrom, with u few 


designs, apparently original, which, to say truth, are 
not at all bad. Joined them at tlie breakfast-table a . 
vase of sweet floweis, very laslcfiilly arranged, inam- 
tainiiig its place in the middle. Unlucky 1 ! in over 
anxiety to leaeh the bread, which 1 was not destined 
to caive for l\liss Montague, upset its specific gravity, 
and flowers came sw'iinming down the table, to my 
infinite discomfiture. Resolved seeietly neviM* tube 
politeagaiiijiioiw itbstanding the polislieil eonsidcration 
with which all of them, specially the daiighleis, after 
a nieiry joke about it, mamiged to divi*it attention 
anotlier way, and to make theunhaj)]!} culprit at ease 
thciebv. 

Much stiuek l)v a quiet ohsiM'vation of the old 
rectoi, — who is on the wholcvci v taciuirii, — when one 
of' the danghteis wa^s telling hcrhiotliei th.il a colonel, 
who, It appeals, li\es in the \ ilhi^e, had lattly taken 
tocompl.im of the aiinovaiiee of tlie hell- 1 iiiL’ ing e\ ei v 
day so carlvin tlie moining. “1 cannot even i i-alize,'’ 
he said, “Colonel Ilawkiiei's dislike, in a nois\ town 
.1 chuieli hell does ceiliinlv loll momnfnlh ; loi tlie 
coiilia^L is loo haish and con li adictoi y. lint tin* 
sound of the hell fiom a villagi* (limih lower is iiii- 
s])eakal)i\ (piii ling, soothing, sanctil s ing. Il i" 1 .k‘ 
voice ol AiigeU, ( ailing rs iiom liie aeliHil and i ai l!i\ , 
.iiid invjlmg oiir nptnined eves to liavel along the 
blushing ])nth ol the lising siin, tliat sliange and 
mvsteiioiis hii th-plaee of light and heat, tlie 
lie said this with a s\. eet. ];iM(.e'nI smile, and llu'ii his 
lace a‘'’siimed its usual thonglitf'il lejiose. ^Iiss 
Montague till neil her he.id suh* w av s ii om me tow aids 
tin* w imiov, for .i iiioiin*iit, pt n>i\ el\ looking at nothiinj, 
and then, snddinly tinning loiiink talki’d \ei\ aniii- 
singly anil meirilv ahum a large jiaily ol tin- week 
h'foie. “ A family likeiics.^,” I lioiight 1. How little do 
rcu/ pe()])h‘ Ic't out ihi'ir feelings and tipinions now ! 
'I’heage is too piactieal , the heait too si'iisilive. It is 
qmie 11 fleshing to come aeioss an old eleigv man, w lio 
(‘all do It witJiout the elianee of being aecuserl of ij 
alieelalioii or dreaminess. Mr. Minitagm* is evideiitlv 1 
I :i'> /J7art/ra/ (in the tine sensi* ol th.it (dinsed woid) 
as he is poi'tical. He gives me very miicli the notion 
of ail aged Jlammond. J 1 js p.u son.ige is studiously 
plain and neat. It is itsi'Il' a cottage, as il ought to 
lie, and he dots not want to make it a easlle. It ia 
said of one of our old Fiiglish divines, that he never 
had any other oiiiament in his house than the llovvi’is 
of his gaideii. It is tlie same thing heie; \sliich by 
the b} reminds me of a beaiuifnl iK'segriy, set on mv 
table in lbo.lilile loom. In the dmmg-room there is 
a large stand full of heaiitiful flowers, among which I 
noticed a cactus in full bloom, a fuchsia, and a huge 
lieliotiope, almost loo poweil'iil, if llie window by 
which It stood had not been open. This window, 
wliicli is veiy low, looks u])on a tasty garden, though 
small, quite hedged in with full-grown trees, among 
winch stood very conspicuous niy favourite the 
weeping willow. The church is close by; but you 
can only just sec the tow'er above the trees. It is 
across the road. Close by the lych-gate stands a veiy 
ancient elm, wliicli was once the village centre, and 
hall of assembly. The church itself is small, they 
tell me ; but very beautiful. It lias been restored by 
Mr. Montague. 

I am to see all the place and its environs to-day : 
so 1 must cut my description short. They arc a 
(Icliglitfnl family. 

June 21 xt. — Had no time or inclination last night 
for pen-fingering, bo a treacherous memory must 
serve up its fragments for the second day’s meal. 
Tile village is very pretty, the cottages inside very 
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neat; plants in most of the windows, and a number 
of very inviting rose-trees running up their outsules; 
the women and children for the most part clean. At 
the f.irther end of the village went up a nairow lane 
firclied over W'ith houghs ot liees, till we came upon a 
tall plastered and painted li(iu«e, with a sham-(jreci.in 
sort of poitieo entrance, to reach winch }ou ha\e to 
mount some lialf-dozen steps. It was a gaunt thing 
of two stories and an attic, besides the jjioimd floor, 
lamentably out of keejiing with the heautiful countiy 
round ; wntli two windows, one on either sid(‘ the gi and 
entrance, which looked like a nose between tw'o eyes. 
(Jn each side of a wretched iruii gate, stoojiiui a 
hump-backed tree, cut into an imaginative pe.ieoek, 
and in a garden in fiont, which w'as cut into diamond- 
shaped beds, w’ere some W'l etched pedchtaK, sm- 
inoinited with urns, human heads, and so lorth. 'I'he 
gaideii was stoeked with London pride, hW eet-wulliam, 
hoi Iv hock, sunflowers, cabbages, hioad-beans, and 
onions. Sundiy iinliap])y memories of Islington, 
llaekiiey, iVc. c.imeover me, which 1 could not quite 
hanisli. However, enough of tins eyesore. It is tlie 
domicile of tlu' villagi* doetoi , wliom I am to ha\e 
the honour of seeing to-moiiow at the dinnei -table 
with his wife. 11 is house lias not giviii me a veiy 
fierei* longing to see him. 

Walking liome, had a most agreeable irossif) with 
J\1 iss iMoiita'iue, who was not a little vivacious. I 
]mr})ose]v leteriedin an incidental way to herlialeinah 
She CAclaimed, “ (), dear, dear ('liailie! 1 don’t think 
}ou know all oi’ liim } et. lie is noble and good all 
o\er.” She told me many things about him: one 
story I niii.t note down. He wanted to spend his 
long on the (’oniiiieiit, — saved up bv self-denial fiom 
his university allowance enough lor the liij), not to 
diaw’ on his (Governor; — a clergyman in the nex.t 
]\'irish, w’llh a family of nine ehildreii, a curate on a 
stipend of seventy jiounds a-yeai, was in a gieat mess; 
he sent the money to liiiii anonymously, and in the 
most delicate way possible. It W’ould never h.ive 
come out if his fatlier had not, moie stiietly than was 
Ins habit, asked why he had givim up his tour abioad. 
"riu.s vei y curate had beloii' that done him injuiy by 
some slanderous re])orts, whicli he sent before linn to 
Oxfoul, when fust lie went iqi. The people in the 
nciglihourhood were remarking at the time liow 
callous and iiuliffercnt Montague was when these 
troubles w ere fiist talked about. “ He actually laughed, 
th(‘ wretch! wdiile ])oor, dear Miss Hawkiier was 
sobbing out loud.” How easy it is to cry at misfor- 
tune, and be sympatliizing over a cup of tea ! Almost 
as easy as talking piously ! Ihnv diflicult it is to most 
people to take a penny out of their pockets to lighten 
misl'ortune I Yet it deeds do not give feelings a real 
body to toddle about in, they are worse than useless, 
say 1. It is rather pleasant than not to cry, and gets 
one such a mime for compassion. Laughter is \ery 
often the escape of a deep susceptibility, which isliard 
up to prevent a sentimental explosion. It is not 
alw^ays the mcniest heart that rings a peal. 

( To he continued.) 

♦ — 

A NEW ruKT.i 

To the critic who is earnestly imbued with the 

sacred love of song,” and sincerely anxious to 
foster and encourage rising genius, there can he no 

(1) I’oems by William S.iy, OIIiccT of Excise- I’rinled aiul 
Published byW. Aubrey, 15, I'ree-.school Street, Horselydo^vn, 1S47. 


more gratifying task than that of hailing the advent 
of a new luniinary among the stars of poesy, and 
jMcdicting to tlie worthy aspirant for fame the 
imperishable hoiiouis which aw'ait him. Sucli is the 
pleasant doty we now hri\e to perform, and sine we 
aie that hefoie we have hroughl tlie pn-seiit paper to 
a close, the inajoiity of our leadeis will concur with 
us in the belief that tlie lace ol’ poetic giants is imt 
}et uttcily extinct, — that A])ollo’s .‘-crvice is still 
conqiatihlo with “ ganging aiild wives’ hdricds,” and 
lliat hereaftt'r we may hear the names of Ihiins and 
Say associated in poetic fellowship like those of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

'J'he volume liefoie ns is the maiden product of our 
autlioi’s muse; — a rcmaikahle w'oik in every respect, 
in fact tlie nio^t remaikabie hook of tlie kind ever 
submitted to our notice. 

Blit listen to tlie poet’s own exordium: — 

** Bespeeted readers, 

Jlidst noi^c and )»ii>tlo 1 have w'riMcn, 

That, olf iny head may elean he Inttim, 

Jly tho.-,e who VC .^icngLli beyond Ihcir wit. 

To swallow men when in the fit. 

Beiore the jaws oi igii’ranec gape : 

Shiijg shoulders like the gi inning ape; 

Ciir-c till.-, and that, to shame and fetter, 

! I ask them first to shape a liettcr. 

’Tis true, tlieie are of errors plenty, 

J)ouhtless two or three-aiid-twenty ; 

But. Avh.it of that— pray learn the eaiiBO, 

Tliat eeiisuie might in justiec pause. 

Six nionlhs ago f seareely thought 
^Jdiat my jioor mind could thus he brought 
^fo Aiaste my time in hiimhle rii>iUJiiig, 

When hi illiant stars .iroiiiid were .shining; — 

Much more so Avhen my duties foil'd, 

And oft true inspiration .spoil'd. 

A\ hen firm respect and honour claim'd 
Tliat conduct which ne’er feels asham’d, 
iiike Nelson, avIio Avoiild home or beauty 
Forsake, Avhen called to do his duty ! 

I)i.slurl)’d, alas ! by children’s hrawJ.s, 

My harking dog, and dail^ liaAvls, 

]Veuiiur to our Jjondon streets, 

J think j'ou’ll say were queerish treats ; 

Still, to ineroase refinement’s t.istc, 

1 Aviote and rhym’d in dreadful haste, 

Wrought iiothiiig out of something jiraps — 

To please iu\ young aspiring eli.ips. 

Good meaning call'd iin^ iuterferene , 

To teach the Avorth of perseverance. 

I’ac labour’d hard to raise tlie mind 
Vfilh feelings tender, pioni]it. and kind ; 

Dl^ellargcd Avitli due respect and care, 

My duty justly every Avdiere. 

My hopes ne'er dream of recompense. 

Beyond the dues of eoiiimon seir^e ; 

No vain ambition slyly stc.ils 
To turn my person head lor lieehs ; 

No ealeulating on the skies, 

To disappoint poor Nature’s eyes, 

Nor wisdom sleeping in the rear, 

Shall by the storm of ignTanee fear: 

But resting on my slender oars, 
ril .sing aAvhile flic torrent pours; 

Assrn'i) that (jkkatxkss aaill iutay 
The EFFoiiTS OF ‘ 1*0011 iiunjiLE Say.’ ” 

There is afelicity of metaphor, a lucidity of meaning, 
a coneisene.ss and simplicity of exjiression about the 
foregoing, inexpressibly ])leasing. Hoav admirable, 
too, the contrast between the lofty egotism which 
thimdcr.s tlirough the line, 

''I ask them first to shape a better,” — 
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;j and enlarging the tender plant, until, breaking tlirougli 
I its covering, it sends fouh two stems, one down into 

I the soil^ whic h throws out innumerable fibres, and is 

II teinu'dthc roo/, tlie otlier, which is culled the trunk, 
j| up towards the light, shooting Ibitli branches, 
j' which in due season bear their appropriate leaves, 

I flowers, &c. 

! The librca of the root take ny> the food in the soil, 
and convey it in the form of criiJc tiap, or undigested 
food, into the body of the root; fioni which it rises 
through the vessels of tlie trunk, uiuh'rgoing all those 
various changes by whicli it is assimilated to a fit and 
proper noiiiishmcnt wdicrcoii to siijiport the existence 
of the plant. 

The crude sap thus deposited in the body of tbe 
root, is a compound of wattu- and various earthy, 
saline, and gaseous matters : from the root, it is im- 
pelled into the sap vessels of tlie ascmiding trunk, 
where such agencies as light, heat, electiicity, Sec. 
A acting upon it, it becomes decom])osed, and deposits 
its \anoiis matters, in a solidified loim, in the various 
]iavts of the woody structure; it is new digested, and, 
dissolving the varmus matteis it comes in contact with, 
rises up to the leaves, in ordcTto receiie the carbonic 
acid gas which forms the \ital ingredient of vegetable 
life, as oxygen does of animal ; this is accomplislied 
by the proce.ss of respiration. 'I'lie sap being passed 
dow’n a central vein ofihe leaf, is distributed through 
those innumerable minute vessels, whieii form the net- 
work of that organ ; tlicre, by the action of the solai 
rays, a portion of the oxygen of the sap is gi\en out, 
and the carbon of tlie air is alisoHied in its stead; this 
only takes place during daylight ; in daikness the 
reverse is the case, — carbon is given out, and oxygen 
taken in. 

The sap now, like the arteiial, or ox’vgonized blood 
of animals, becomes vital fluid, and returning along 
the branches, and down the trunk, is earned througli 
the descending vessels to every iiart of the tiee, 
repairing what is worn out, sustaining oxhaiistion, 

1 depositing the material of such new loiniations ns the 
growth may rerpiirc, and cleansing away all ii'.eless 
and obnoxious matter, which it carries down to the 
root, to be finally depositf*d in the soil. 

Thus the vitality of vegetable life is dependent 
upon its organization, and hence subjected to the 
casualties of disease and accidental death. It maybe 
starved by W'antof food; it may be |)oisoiied by taking 
into its v.ystem noxious matter; it may l)e suffocated 
from want of air ; its healtli may be imjiaiied by 
breathing impurities; it may be invigorated liy stimu- 
lants, and, in fact, is liable to all the \icissitude.s of 
conscious nature. Jt performs its mission in reple- 
nishing the eartli with verdure, fertilising its soil, 
changing its inorganic subst.inces into organic 
matter, purifying tlie atmosphere by absorbing llic 
carbon by which it has been vitiated, and so, w'hilst 
yielding a fit nutriment to animal nature, rendering 
the eartli a healtliy habitatiwi alike for man and 
beast. Such is the economy of vegetable existence. 


THE MAIDEN ArNT.—No. IV.^ 

niAP. VI. 

TiiEitn w'as, once upon a time, a foolish gardener who 
liad made a vow^ in his heart that lie w ould cultivate no 
flowers. Herbs and fniitrt he planted in abundance ; all 
that w’as good for food, or jirofiUddc for medicine, he 
tended with sedulous care ; hut the beauty wherewith 
God has enriched the <‘arth, and the perfume wdiich 
Vl) Curiliiuud liom Yi>l JV p 4 o 7 . 


that beauty sheds forth upon the air as a thanksgiving, 
these were proscribed and exiled. In other words, the 
garden w'as filled with all that could minister to the 
body, l)ut the influences that minister to the spirit Avere 
not sutfered to ontci it. And the gardener dwelt in the 
midst of it, and thought si'oni ol all avIio did not as 
he did; his life was labour without a charm, and if ho 
saw the (pieciily rose, or the houiiteoii.s Aiolct, or tlie 
holy pa'^si on -flower, adorning the gaidciis of his neigh- 
bours, lie said in his heart, “Aha ' the fools; they arc 
spending all their toil on that whose only Avorlh lies m 
its beauty, and the tirht cast wind or over-sultry sun 
may dc'.troy it for ever !” and then he Avould go hack 
to his potato hods wilh a cold, unloving sell-sal islaction, 
and dig and w'.iler them ; and if the sun parched the 
leaves, or the canker or the caterpillar injured the young 
slioots, he heeded it not, for the value of the plant was 
111 its root, and tliat remained uninjured. It was saiel 
that ill iormor dn>s tins gardener had dearli lu\ed the 
heautitnl ll()AAeis,hiit that a deadly canker had destroyed 
tho^'C which he favoured most, and this Avas the rea^-ou 
A\hy he Ava-' so stern ami hitter against them, and had 
u2»rooted iliem all, and east them away, and sworn that 
there should he no more flowers in his garden, lint 
this A\ as not Cv'rlaiii, lor there Avas a myslerA over his 
early days, and no one rightly kneAV w lienee had aiiseii 
that strange liatied of the kindly and iiinoeeiit flowers, 
AAlio'-e veiA exl'^^ellee seems to l»o pure loAe, iiiasmueh 
asthe^'lne hut to be hcautiliil and Iragraiit, and yet 
eaii knoAv nothing of their own Inigranee or heaiilv. 
Truly it i-. almost as il one should try to iiate tlie liille 
babes Avliom Godsends into the wuihl to toiee men to 
loam tlie swoe'iicss ol loving, in order that lliey may 
atlerwaids open their hcai’Is moie AVidel\ and reiene 
the good intluenee more jilentilully. 

There eanie a bird through the air h} niglit — 
doubtless an angel guided it — ami it earned in it- l»eak 
a tiny root, aaIucIi jt (lro]>}H'd into the soli nowly- 
liirned earth ol that lloAverle-s garden : ami Avlien the 
gardener arose in 1 he inorning some fiwv daysatterAiards, 
heliold a «mall giecn slioot foreing its AvaA iipAvaid 
througli the soil ' At fust he knew’ not a\ Iiat it was, 
and he tended and Avatered it like his other ])lanls, hut 
as il grcAA' taller he began to i)ereeive from (lie grace 
and tenderiiC'S of its shape, from the delicate green of 
tlie ytuing hmG, from the soft texture ol the leaves, that 
it AA’as indeed afloAA’cr, and that its lifcAvas in its hcauly. 
Th cn a strange deep jt>y took possession of liis soul, lor 
Ibis had eometoliim unaAvaies and unsought; he receiA’cd 
it as a gift, lie considered it almost as a miracle, and 
all I he care and laliour and vigilance which olliors ex- 
pended on tlieir Avliole gardens he centred and lavished 
oil this solitary tlow’cr. There grcAv up in his heart a 
love stronger than ever his hatred had been, and as the 
floAver grew, his love Avaxed stronger, till it seemed to 
absorb his whole being; he guarded his treasure like 
the infancy of a ({iieen, lie sheltered it alike Irom the 
cold and the heat, no insect Avas suffered to rest upon 
its stem, no other plant to approach Avithin the circle 
Avhieh his cautious hand had drawn around it. And at 
last it AA'as coA'cred Avith buds ; they were long, slender, 
and (»f snoAvy Avhitericss, ami one, the topmost, eiesting 
the plant Avith its small upward-pointing spire, seemed 
ready to hurst into bloom. Oh, Iioav the gardener’s Iieart 
hurried AA’ilhiii him as the moment whieli should croAvn 
Ills liopes drew near ' He arose from a dream in whicli 
lie had hclicld the alabaster cuj) of stainless loveliness 
spread forth as a couch for the moonheaiis, w’hieh could 
not silver it willi a more lustrous Avliiteiiess than lliat 
Avhieh it 2ioBse.ssed by nature — he hurried to his darling 
— the cup AA^as indeed open, tlic Idossom had induced ex- 
panded, hut in the midst of it AA'as a great giceii canker ! 
The gardener stood still for a moment, stunned and 
de.-i)airjiig; then he plucked up by the roots the fair 
jdant, Avith all its unoiieiied buds, and flung it from him 
f.ir oA'cr the Avail, far as liis arm could reach, and re- 
turned in silence to his house. 
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And the poor uprooted Lily, what became of it? 

On the morning appointed for that fancy bazaar to 
wdiich reference has been so often made, Philii) Everard 
was on his way to Seleoinbe Park. JTe luul been 
detained at Marseilles by a summons to attend tlic 
I death-bed of his mother. 

I Of the scenes which he had there undergone we will 
I say little, save that they had left him in no mood to 
' judge gently of those frivolities and follies of life wdiich 
I have such power to make a death-bed terrible, (lom- 
I fortlcss seemed the past — well-nigh hopeless the future ; 
i yet had they not availed to solemnize the present ; and 
' the disfigurements which death was inllieting on the 
I body seemed more grievous to the dying woman than 
I those which lile ha<l left upon the soul * Hut from these 
I painful and degrading rceolleetions, Philip Everard 
• turned his mind when he set foot on the sliores of 
i England, and, for the first time in his life ol <liseipliiie 
; and sell-restraint, gave himself up wholly to the aiitlci- 
!| pation of coming hajipmess. 'i’he v'cry strictness of his 
I liahit of reserve in all matters of feeling gave intensity 
1 and eoinplctencss to this solitary self-indulgence, as the 
I narrowness of the one outlet causes the torrent to flow 
, with a more irresistible force. In like manner the 
hittenicss and scorn td his ilistrust of Iniman nature in 
! general seemed to deeiicn, and to perfect the i illness of 
his confidence in the one object of his love, lie first 
idealized Edith, and then A\or.shippcd his ideal. The 
i| feelings, the hopes, the beliets which Iiad been blighted 
and su])preHHed whenever and wherev’cr they had tried 
I to struggle into being hitluTto, had now found a green 
i spot where they might break into abundant bloom and 
' liiMiriant growth: and in that one sjiot were (hey all 
I contained. He had iilaced her image in a sanctuary^ n 
i the iiiinost depth of his heart, and the three vears of 
sejiaratioii had hecn passed not merely in gnardiiig the 
jiortal with duteous service, and expelling all profane 
intrusion of unseemly thoughts or words, but also in 
' ei)n\ eying to tlie temple every idea ot noldmicss or 
! purity whicli he cither eoncciv'cd or cncoiintiTcd, and 
I making it an attnhiito or a gai incut of the divinity 
I within Heri' was repose, here beaut} , here ])erfect faith 
and love iintcigned, and exhaust less sympatliy — liero, 
in short, were aiisvrered all those need^ of the spirit 
which life everywhere suggests, and iiowlicrc supplies 
With ingcmiity, ceaseless, protound, unconscious, all 
that he liehcld, either of good or evil, was by him 
converted into aUnieiit for tliis, tlie secret life of his 
heart, if beauty, lews was inoie fault, h‘ss,* if wit, hers 
more delicate; if gentleness, hers more inherent ami 
unforced; if constancy, hers more infallible; if eleva- 
tion of soul, in hers he bcliev’ed witli a faith more 
unquestioning and unconquerable ; while, on the other 
hand, if he encountered worldlincss, or liearilcssness, or 
lit tleness, or frivolity, was not the tliought of her whom 
none of tlicsc things had touched or could touch, grate- 
ful as Hie sound of waters at noon-day * And now, 
shading his eyes with his band, as the quick wheels 
brought him nearer and nearer to tlic realization of his 
dream, he suffered his fancy to revel in the details of flic 
past, not as it had been for him, hut as he imagined it 
to have been for Edith. He wont back in idea to tlie 
hour of their separation ; the whole scene in the boudoir 
W'as before him; Kinnaird cordial and encouraging; 
Aunt Peggy kind and tender; and the bowed and 
weeping figure on the sofa, the broken music of whose 
voice seemed still to ring in his ears the delicious 
assurance that he was indeed beloved. He saw her go 
forth from that chamber with a secretin her heart, deep 
and precious as his own ; he watched her gradual re- 
covery from the bitterness of her first anguish — her 
resumption of strength and composure, at least out- 
wardly — her vigilant tending and nourishing of the fire 
within. He saw her in society but not of it, moving 
on with a graceful and courteous indiflcrcncc, marvelled 
at by all for her uiieoiisciousness of her own singular 
beauty, and her total carelessness of attention and admi- 


ration. He saw her walking by a light which others 
knew not, governed by a law which was a mystery to all 
save herself, growing daily in strength and purity of 
character, seeking, as far as she might, to withdraw 
from the Imstlc and the gaiety around her, that she might 
(|uietly cultiv'ate the tastes which he would encourage, 
and form herself upon the model ^^hieh he approved ; 
and his proud heart whisjicred to him that so and so 
only would he he loved. Never once did a doubt of the 
reality of the picture obtrude itself; never once did his 
miiid misgive him as to the reasonableness of his de- 
mands ; never once did it occur to him that he Avas 
contemplating a iclliiction of liiinsclf, softened indeed 
and beautiful, hut still possessing features of a east more 
high, more serene, more severe in their nobleness, than 
any that he had seen in Edith. He considered not 
t.liat the freshness of character which had so laseinated 
him ill her, A\as rather the bloom of a floAver that has 
never felt the heat, than the brightness of gold that has 
been seven times purified by fire; more lovely and 
alluring, perhaps, but Avanting that inward laiv of sta- 
bilit}' Avliieh should en.ihle it i,o endure the a\ ithdniAval 
ot the iiiflncnec-. h}^ Aviru-li it had been cherished, with- 
out lailure or decay. No; his steadfast laitli knew no 
tremor; liis biiglit liopc, no diuincss ; his perleet Ioa'C, 
no Icar. Alas, alas' and liaAT we dared to vindicate 
Avoman from the cumiiion charges brought against her'* 
Ijct ns confess, with shame, that when .she is weak, her 
Aveakness is indeed gicat; greater, even, than her 
strength when she is strong. 

A I the lodge ol Seleoinbe Park Everard was informed 
of the bazaar; to Avlr.ch piece of news Ai as added the 
.somewhat unwclcuinc iiilelligence, that tAVo stalls Averc 
to he held by (he “celebrated beauties, Miss Kinnaird 
and Miss Glaniih,” Avliose names w’cre bandied about on 
the tongues of the passers in and out, as the acknow- 
ledged attractions ol the da\ — subjected to such discus- 
sion and eomparison a.^ if they had been favouiite horses 
on a ^aee-collr^e. His si*\x‘re delicacy was jiaincil, and 
his teiiijicr rufiled ; hut he put aAvay the unjileasant 
I bought, and dismissing his carriage, and pulling his 
hat oA'er his broAA's, resolved to steal in among the 
crowd, and, if possible, olitain a sight of Edith, uiiper- 
ceiA'cd and unrecognised. He felt that he could not 
announce hirnself to her in tlic midst of a scene like 
this, yet his inipatleiice w’oiild not sutler him to wait 
till the evening witliout seeing Iicr. Perhaps, loo, there 
Ava.s espcci.al sweetiicsb to a man of his reserved, sensi- 
tive, and romantic temperament, in the idea ol this silent 
and unsuspected indulgence of feeling. So he walked 
quietly through the green alleys ot the garden, till he 
reached tlic pniicijial tent, Arhich waserect ;d on a spacious 
hiAvii, in front of the house ; here, gliding from entranc* 
to entrance, and eautiously looking in, he at last found 
an opening wlneli eomnianded a full view of the eounter 
at Avhu h Edith presided, and w'as so near as to he within 
sound of her Amice. At this spot he stationed himself, 
partly concealed by some ol the ornamental drajicry of 
the tent. 

Edith was seated, a little fatigued Aviih the niorning’s 
exertion, her costume was elaborate and inagnilieent ; 
her beauty in its fullest splendour; M r. Thornton, leaning 
with an air of perfect intimacy on the back of her chair, 
was playing with her liouquet, and from time to tirao 
addressing her A^ith a low, almost -whispered comment 
on the scene around. Lord V^aughaii stood near, AAoth 
a half-sullen expression of face, keeping watch over her 
with the steadfastness, and with scarcely more than the 
amiability of a bulldog, evidently sulfering Irom what 
he saAV, yet imablo or unwilling to resign the i»owcr of 
seeing it. A crowd of gentlemen AA'as grouped around 
the counter, the front rank constantly changing Its 
jilacc, as fresh comers pressed in from behind ; and for 
each A^dio addressed her, Edith had a smile, or a repar- 
tee, or a sentence delivered Avith such sparkling eo(|uetry 
of manner, that it sounded like a repartee nil analyzed, 
to complete the conquest which her beauty had begun. 
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She was evidently .and undisputedly the centre of attrac- 
tion, and her conscioiHiiess ()} this served to excite ratlier 
than to einharrass her; A\hilc the fact, that she had 
earned awjiA the palm from her handsome hut quiet 
and inanimate rival, (coneerniiii; iihom Mr. Thornton 
had exliibiied just sufficient inteiest lo jmjue her int(> 
an etlort. to retain him at her side,) added a seeret j-tiniu- 
lus to her enjoyment of tlio unnersal honiaij;e vliieh 
slie would ju’obahly have been aslianied to eonli->.s. even 
to heiself. Sueh \\as the si^ht which met Dull]) Eve- ! 
card’s keen, fastidious eye , let us noi\ rccoid a lew ut 
the A\mds which j^re^ted his cais. 

‘MVill you add one tieasure more to m\ purchases'’” \ 
inquired a ‘;enll(.inaii of disi ini;uj>hed a}>peai inee, loi i 
Avhoni Edith was eollvvl iim siiudiN trili'..s. a\ hieli. 
a lone: examination a-' mueli ot the seller as of the : 
waie.s, lie had selei’led. TIei cacs (“X]irc"«^ed inquii\, and | 
he an^weied ihembA lawn.; <in tin* umiiter a haniv-nole , 
far e\eeediii; m aim ant the value ♦>! Atliai lie had | 
boin^i't, and ^.lwll,l^ c\pio>^iM‘ly “One i:(n\er liuiii ■ 
yon» houqiiet i 

“1 wi-h I miahl liiid man}’ more wi -h eim' oim'i: 
erie I IMiih.a" with a l.um'n ainl a f'lmhi hliml. ‘die 
«a\e him r-'-ihud. “ M n How ei'f^ w oiild he Aei.\ n.ueh 
at ill' :i ' I 1 \ lee.’’ j 

^'1 .Hither encouraf^eiiien! Avas needed, and the intse- 
^;:ay Ai.,s ia]>id!\ diMueml.eied, tlie hinei^ only ; 

SI ipulatine,’ tlujwiM-li Howe should ln‘ ie<Li\e«.l In-mhei 1 
own luind J.auyhtei and eoaqiiimeiits iv-oumied on ! 
all .-.ides, as, standim; iqi, ‘iie diNiul.uied lliein with | 
iiiimnalde grace. W Iilii -!»•' came to ih-* l.i'i, h.-weAci , ' 
she I i.! allied it, saying, a- plaeed it m uei ’ i-joeli, I 
“ I ni'i-^i have one tor m\ self, a on l,now ' .'he ni-iud 
as .'^lie >|)' ke to Lord Va'.mlian. aa1'o>.‘ aj.wi.Ia da.k nina 
c()Uir,< lu iic' hail atliaet d hei atti ntieii. “ 1 am kee].- 
in-; ihe only one whuh has a in^'aniner, t-aid ^lle. 1*1. i\- 
fully |><. lilting lo tie- tloAver, a loreet imwiol, “ and ihe 
rc't 1 have Jel! in iui:y hound to 'ueiitiC'j toi Ihe good 
oi the iiir'ti. uiion.” 

“ as It really a uic’dtiee'f' inked he in a low voiee. 

Oi‘ course It was,” she replied. “ Nobody iiki'.s lo 
pai I Aviili a j)n sent 

J Je lo •!. ' d luili ajipeased, and Mr Tlioint'Ui now d-*- 
niand' d iier atleiilion. ^‘1 laiiigratiilate j^ou uii aoui 
conqm.‘ 1.' s ijd he. 

\» I’o 1 lie answered Iklilli. her e>es folloAMiigthe 
fooh'.ep. (h lier retiealing admiier. 

“ h he Diike of nieiilionnig :i i .hhmaii aa'cII 

known t.-r liis Asealtli, his connoisseui -lap, and hiN 
adniUMi h n of beauty. 1 

‘ 1 sujq ose 1 oaglif to I'C i-iond of it,” said .she, a ' 
little di'daiutnll\ . " ]iut,l\Ir 'rhurnl' ii, 1 am .dlront'-d j 
Aviih /,oe WliA didn't \ on bus one of ni^ ilowei.s ’ I 
])i 1 A (ai tlniik li cm (lu.te valiieii s'" 

" Nol valu^iie^■‘, lull iiiAaluahle ’ leturiiecl he. I 
coil’d not h.iAe pteMiiiied to sei a piioe uj)on them. 
hcsuL's, I am exjxa-l iiig to giAc me that last relique 
oi ine no'Cgay, whii h is the only one 1 wisli to po.s.ses-, " 

“ You aie si.nauine ’ ’ .said “^he, laugl mg. 

‘‘ J know I .am.” replied 'riiornlon. “ Eut yon Avon’t . 
dis.ipp^iiii! me. I am sure I reail,) ask it, and it is but , 
a ti II J I o \ ou.” 

“ 1 will ' ive yon a whole bumjuet, if you like,” said ■ 
Ed iili, tiikiiig one from the eouiiter. I 

“ No, no,’ lie rejoined ; 1 Aiuiit that one p.artieular ' 

floAVer. 1 have se’ my heart uixui it, or my fancy, if i 
yon like ilie woid lietter. Jiist ih.it one little flower — 
is 4t so S' Tii'U'i a matter ^ "Woii’l aou indulge me 

Edilli lowered lier voiee. “I don’t Avaiit to make a 
trifl'- into a matfiT ut iniportanee,"said she, “but I am 
rcidlv a little afraid of annc)ying Lord V'uiigliaii, Aidio 
gave me tlie boiiipiet,” 

“Nay, that is a mere excuse,” replied Thornton. 

“ lien you lia\e sold all the lesL to strangev-s, you 
Avoii’t give one solitary item to a friend. Is Lord 
Yaughan's good or ill teiri]>er a eau.se of so much 
anxiety to you f” 


j Edith turned aA\ay. a HI tic disjileased. 

“Do yon really reiiis-e me ’’ jiersisted he. 

“ I ically do,” she an.swered. “ You heom to think no 
one could refuse you au> Ihiiig.’’ 

“ If I did think so.” leloited he, “I lune learned my 
lolly.” And w illi a degiee of lem]>er i(»i which Edith 
AAU'': not prepaied.lie willidieu bi.s arm fiom her eh.iir, 
jiiid .sauntered aw.iy. At Ibis iiioimiit .Mis Dalton 
came lo t.ike Edilh'.s iikiee, in c'»iler tl al she might 
go into the hoii-e and gi'l some lelie hment. Erank 
Kinnainl, who, iioin auo.hm part ol the tent, had been 
Avaleliing her lu-oec'.dmg'; A\ill\ AasI, dissatistaetioii, ad- 
A allied to give Jili hi-, aim so quickly as to ioreslall 
tlie lest of her coin)). munis Edith hcsilaled and lin- 

geied, she saw Mr. J'lioinlon at a little distaiiei', talk- 
ing Awth much viAaeily lo .Miss (Jhimis, Had her heart 
b_eii ii.i'wcsied slie iiiigln lia\ e nio\ eil away' w il h her 
hiolher, .iinl hi-'ileii her .(lel, hilleiii's- of fec'Eiig j 
•amlei an oulw.nd indiliei eiiee. or c\ cn coldness, as ii ; 
was, ho liad no <K a])ei enel th.iii :* liilli' woiiikIimI j 

\ aniiy , Ai itli aaIjicii w.is lux.sl i;o <d detl *>' .iiinise- i 

n'“e,.'nd;i lui I m- e.m : ....i-ae - ol j ‘Wti Sel.* i.id 
at .*11 'I'lioiiiion ill! s’lie iMe.'’,’it loseye and thin held 
up iIk‘ lo'getno iiol.v.iili ■ s'ui!*'. 11' m-i.ii'ily ,ip- i 

pmaelu (1 hei, and 1 ‘XU'ijiUd ill . l.ea'd implo! n-ls “ T [ 
iiiAcr said I Alas g ang lo g,i\e il to \ aid she, , 

laugliiiie. I 

“ No , liUi A oil \ okC'! it ” 

“ I’laA ( /liie, ikli.li,” ml n>o-t d Ej.j'd, bius(|nely; | 
‘ if I' ] . >1 I Wo o( ’a k. ;md you wi'l 1 e (jinle cxlniiisud. i 

1 Til 'inliai, 1 Ikl you wont detain In r " | 

Had Eiai l, h la .iwa.> Iti « t lu \\t-:.!d .o m i d ly' have 

belniAid lu'iei, .i- v..!- tin. .slui ! o| w j I lalm ro&e , 

stioii.; i.ithli. liv' . . i.d i- -he w..’],e(i Witli hliil, i 

AV^ieii iinl. ' d In < , .!-'l u.U ." oi l d.e .iLg Hm to-' ed the ! 

liowu lo Ml 11 w.ih a inne .ind .i rl. 1 i' ol the ' 

luMil, as it -1, Wo, .hi w.irii him against d i.cme too 
nn.Hi etieoui. ; .‘un nl I’l’M ihe aumu 'i’hiy jia^si'd 

elo e loth' spo v.li ;e INeniid stood wi In. at ohseiw- 
iiig lina. How o, 'tv'll do e p.'s, imeia.si.i anl;, by the 
pl.iv'e w iiei ( m our X In o' lut 1 . 1 . . -eii'diip' 

‘ Edith, ’ exelanncd i'laiik. ‘ lime you iio i ou i Inia- 
tiMi lo! my Opinion-- no lei o’;* i Ikmi o! wli't ! - mi to 
you' Il INi'iai I AMI' hu" " he: g.iimeiit w.isliiish 
itig him , 1 . the Aeiy mo icn: l!o\. dnl Je listen Jnr j 
I J'cr aii.sWi'r ' 

I “ 1 Will not he for cAcr thre il' iied a, jih ('.qd.ini 
I I’N’ei.iid,' uni slie, Av'iimg the n.d leeimgs aaIikIi his 
j mime aiwa\s sinred AWlhm hei umlei au iipiicarauee of 
t pi'tulanc'. “ Y'oii w ill make nn' wiiigv ol tlie Auy .'Uiml 
ol Ills i.jinie ” 

*• i'.dith I :ini ashamed oi you '” licgaii liei hroihei. 

“Ob' Eiank, Ihank. do ,p.iie me ihi'se ceaselc.-s 
Keluiv's,” lomni.ppd she, and cn' she (mislied the 
.'•''iitui'A' they weic out ot heaimg. lAeiaul stood still 
he AAa.s a little pale, hut oiilwardiv ijiiite e.ilm He Ava.s 
luaimg the deslnntioii of the idea on wliieli his soul 
hail lieen liAing ior thiee year.'i, ami he had no leisure 
to he ag. tilled. In another moment he was stall led by 
the sound ol his own name. 

“All ' Eveuuil. how eame you here ’ J didn’t knoAV 
you weic in Engl. .ml ' ’ 

It A\as Mr. Delaiiiiiiiie, an obi aeqiiaintaiiee. Evenird 
quietly responded to his ei whiles, and viaiuld luiA'e left 
Iiiugbiit AA'as not sulleied to escape so easily*. 

“JluA'c you .seen the lival helles'f’ inquired his tor- 
mentor. “ Tliore— look to your left — that little delicate 
girl AA'ith the auburn ringlids just saied from red, the 
blue cyo.s and dark bioAv.**, and eemplexion like a minia- 
ture painting. Very jirettv, isn’t slie, foi- a blonde '’ She 
is the daughter of Ralph (llaniis, avIio married a niece of 
Ijord Fife. He Avas Colonel of the- Ih Ijaiieers in the 
year fifteen, got, his arm hurl, at Waterloo, sold out, and 
took an iccliouse .sort of a place sornewdiere in the 
Highlands. She hasn't a iiciiiiy* , liut she is very much 
thought of.” 

At another time Everard might have inquired into 
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I tlie connexion or discrepancy ])etwc<‘n tliosc two clia- It is cold comfort, Fiaiik — Icaimotlivcuponanc^a- 
raclcn^Uc.s oi AIiss Glaiius ; but as it a\:is, the words of tive.” 

Delainaiiie Avere like the aouiid of a wheel in Ins cais, “ Everard, you arc unjust exclaimed Prank. “ You 
I ire'wuiie, ceaseless, and iinmeanin'^. We are not ]*re- have no ri”ht to api>ly such ]ihra''e()l()gy to Edith. Her 
pai(‘d to assert that the simile would have been inaji- hea<l has been turned by admiration, but her heart is 

jilicaltle to them at any other iiiiu* l!e continued, uninjured; and 1 am (juite sure tliat one hour of your 

however, l-oo lapidly lor his victim to elude him. presence Avould be enough to diseiielKint bei.” 

“ )>ut tin* other— Edilli Kinnaird (wli\ ilo vou shiver “ Less than an hour ot her pro'cnee ha^. been onoujvli 
so, ni. ii ' aie \ou eoliP) ah, she's not here now, imt to <liseiiehant me,” returned J:l\erard, in a calmer hut 

you 11 see her ill a few minine-'. She is really a niau:- not Ic.ss bii.'er tone. ‘“I have heen seeing-, heariiin;, 

niliecnt erealnre - asloni.diinL' ly hand'ome, u])on my ' judcin^ lor m>hcli And for this 1 am iMuiui home 
Vm) 1(1 ; but .sudi a eoipuhte (Mr. Del.im.une had, in atlded lie, with deepeiiiii!; ft'loom, and speakiiii^ as il to 
the la'^l (1 ly or two, awal.ened lo llie laet shat he had ' liiiin-eir. 

Hot a ( h.UH e ol winnini;’ I'ldilb l.ivoiir , and as Ins' Hurnic: this brief ctuivorsation they ha<l been Avalk'ni;' 

h- .ill wa > not \ orv deeply inli re 'ted in t he nut (e; , the ' <]ulek 1\ alon ■ one ol the ]>al hs w hi eh eolidiieted iheiii to 

I on;\ re.'iiill wO'- Ih.it In tell Mill. I v inorljln'd lo the h')us(‘, ami 1 in'A now issued loilh upon lln* leraee 

i be a I ' ('W'liat Inllei jinle <•; hei dcnn iiiour ) ‘‘ Ho ' .il tlie \ery iin»meiit in whieb Pdilh Avas ero^isiii;;' it to 

! A 01 , 'o ihal man sl.'m]"ii:; !>> tin* «• ‘iiilc! . a\ j(li Iht* lejoin her j>ai t > lu llm tent. Her e_Aes met tho.'.e of 

ji io! _ I me m.t in hm li.nid ' In' i'> de^pei.iU'ly in lo\e | L\e*ard. Jhuh .sttiod si ill, a^ i f tran.^ fixed. 

I Avii'i In r, and .she Avilh linn , lull ii’.> (]uil" a <|ueslion \ Prank imiried to meet lier, and, taking her by botli 
A\l'.ei)i " Lord Vail diaii > tn le w on’t ( aii'j the day with h.nnH, drew' her almost louilily forAvards. 'J'he idea 
li',;d'i'i all.” 1 sinhlonls oc-mrr. dPj Inni, that, if he could but lu.iy^ 

1' ‘ \!e \(,ii .peakimj, Iroin eonv'"' ure, M r 1 ^'‘hnaa'iie ■ iI'mii I eMulior, all w add be well , she would leliiin at 

|; ast'-d lA.i.ird, w ith a kmd <d de-iMMali* (jiiK'lin s- j o'lee 1./ f’n : inulene^s ol di'Vo! '.ui w hn li lie dein.imd al, 

' ‘ ('onn'c me, my (leal iellow ' I li.nn lieen si.aAin'*. . wlnleb.* would not be able 1o ret. mi In wnitb in llie 

' 111 t!i'‘ Ix'iime wiili tliciii ibcst. b»ui v.M‘k', aid liaAn a'-liial picscnee ot one so beaiitiriil and so l»e!o\ed. 

A\.:i I'o.l (he whole ]uoo*'e<lim’:. 'I'ln \ .‘le doAoted to _ Wieue'v but Anidly llie lhou,L;ht darted tlnouuh his 
d enu n'lni 'caiec'lv .isuinlei loi li\e nun lies He li.m mnid. and In* said in a hasty whispei to hi'> ^i 'ter, as 

! he'll paiiil'ii Jiei po'-t rail . and she Jm- be ii ennr* , In* < 'unjielled hci lo ad\anee, “It is Eveiard, iulitli. 

j li! u i(- uiis 11 <i(*imau H('! wlmb* i > tame ol tin- 1 >o not be au'itated oiuniaiid yoiir.self. your lolly lias 

, m lo 11 ” w,i. (bo ell bA hi taste* I w.n picscnt .it tin* W(*l]-ni”h b»st him, hot oiiIa do Avhat is wise and ii”:ht, 

I select. o'l, ,on! 1 m.i'l sa_A I iicA'cr dnl s(*(* sp.< li an and he a.'iU lie Ami.s au.un instantly. Tell liiiii that 

aceoi'i'pii-ln 1 Ibr.. .' s!i,. In in in\ lb.* All ilr. time aou contcss you liaAc iu*eii m fault, and aie sony 

I f II” h.is (.oiih .\ eo hi 1 ”«'p ili.ii lellow \ aimlian i io» ii ” 

' w’i) ) b'e'W( 'iiouis.'h. 1 not : ti • bri<*l>ioNt ii'an in tin*' The *liiu I'.de coinien.mee and immoA'ablc fi2:urc 

d A\Mid in (loiiiii \rh 'Ini mo* lil.c-, itnn or no. Slie . o! i'vei.iiil j.'ia'* m .1” i ontii iiialiori to liis liiend’s 
|| tied 1 bo • 'im* I AM.il 111 -*, •' In-' but H wouldiil 'Avord(. ilewasllieh as a )ud_;e, and tliere was tlie 

i, (i,i. . (Ci I (with a 1 jO'i l)iiil'‘i'jb like sli.'ke (d the ' s(*iii''n(*<* (d < oinb nim mu in Ins cacs. Let. it be re- 

;| Jieoi) * Mo, no lam i.idiei loo old to ])lay at that , membered lli.ii Ivliilis (“oiiseienee, Avhieh vanity and 
i| ".iin* I temp-*! bid Inlpi'd t(* blind, had never oneo accused 

,J I> erard could ( mliiie im iiioi e llesuAv I'b-ank Km- lici ol sin ac.umt him. tli.il lier heart had bi*eii true 
' nan i on die la\Mi at im jj:u*.u (imlaiice. and, bieiknie;- ’ to him all tin* while, Ihoiii’li not wnh Mice truth as lie 

I ah' upliy aw.iA Ironi I )< laiu.niie, wlm si.ne.l after him ! i opined , th.it hci Ostim.ite of the homa;;e and eoii- 

j i:i mi'io and Ji.ill i nlnrniiit woml”’, lu* hiinied to pun ^ lidence winch hcitwcl h *! aaois mc.isiiled iatlierbvwli.it 

bis Di'uid .Mt '-b inn .ill\ lenlAiii” !.• ilii* bit Icrs Ache si... luialit lo liaA'c been .iiid by Avhat, she hclit'Acd her- 

I no lit expies'ioiis oi 'uiijuisi* and deli”hl, he uia-ped s If to be, t iiun by w hat. sin* aams 'J’he lii^btcst su'^oi- 

I his aim, and led him i.ipnllA .iway tiom llie public ' cion o( her sccnu*d to licr ,is d('e]> an iiijiii^ as thoimh 

j pari ol the ”iouii(ls till tin's h.id rea( ln*d a H'tiivd Avalk j her f.ntli had bci'ii kept, duiini;' these three seals, as 

' out. ot siirhl and In '.riiii; o. the thioii”s (»! sisitors, ' serujuilously and duleo’isl\ hm osvi: (^uivenin; with 

i Heie, iiddeii’.A diopjooe Ins arm, ainl lookniii: him '-'‘‘0 bud), sin* s.ud, as she struui^led to 

I e.iiin'^'lv in die nice, lie s.inbwilli .i 1i‘’ml)lnne* soice, — j disoimai;*' heis(*ll trom hei hrotlii'r’.s ^rasp, — 

I Fi ink, W'liat Is all t.bis .ihout A <uir Sister ' T(*ll me | “Let I’apl.nii Everaid speak for hiin.seJf. J shall 

j the tiiidi, .lud tell me at. once ' Mo ho added, svith ' not he a.sh,iiin*d to aiiswei him ” 

1 a *J!’. Ideii ehaime of tme, “you neediri tell me any- | Even then — so de.iils did he love her a soft AS'ord 
I tlnii*!: sour laee speak.s ter son— .md fo' hei.” j mii^ht have disanued him , hut lier manner was haiuhty 

I “ Aly (le.ir Philii»,” eiied j»ooi Pi aiik, w In embai jin the extieme, trom the seis tumult of the feelnnj;.s 

II r.issmcnt was most p.iiniul, “1 r'aliv don’t kiioAV w .lat 1 Ashich her Avoinaii’s ]uide w.is bihoiirin" to siiiipies.s. 

you nie.in Nolhr.m l'a^ h 'p’pened to justiis tins- ’ I He felt it to l»e onlv a eouhrmation ot Avhat he h.id 

“Slop,’ inleMii’)t”d his tiioinl. “One Avord is | Inni ^elf w it nossod ami he.inb 
enon”h -iiM.he ! UP li to mo'” And he ])rononneed “1 have but a Icaa' AA’ ords to .say," retinned he, in a 

1h(*woid AVilli a tremendous em])h.isis, ihat told hoAv id.iw i aim voic(‘, his eyi's rneled upon Imr .s|innkin;^ 

j‘i. 'at .'.ml hmv lie. -p was t he idea, contained in It. lice “ b’or the sjcoiul time, I ])roijouncc you ficc 

“ 1 assure you, upon my honour,” said Piank, “sin* Irom all bonds to me” 

has never expressed the slif^htest aiiproximatioii to a 'riie allusion Avas almost too miieh for Edith’s self- 
AALsh to be iieed liom her enji,-:ii;emenl. ” eoiuinaiid. Her heirl. swelled Avithiii her; but ever 

“ Exiircsscd ! Avi.shcd to be free'" cried Everard, piv.seiit Avas the biller and uidm:miiil thoiii^jht, “He 

Avith fii'rv l)ittcrne.s:,s “Would ^nu Iuia'c me content ii.is ceased to care ior me. and shall I sIkaav that 1 care 
with this ' 1, who but no matter' H the tboufthts of for him Om* emotion of ]ieniteiiee mii.*ht have saved 
tin* heart he false, AA'hat si^niify the Avords of the mouth ' her ; hut .she had it not, hramse she helieved limi, not 
They Avevc mine, the thoughts of her heart - mine, all lierself, (o lie 'rmlf a'. Jlowing her head, .she rejdied,— 
ol them , and she had a full cxehancje lor them. If “ It is enou”h 1 Avi.sh to do the same hy 3 'oii. ’ 

one of them had hut for one moment of time heen A ])assion passed oAmr his face, sudden, convulsive, 

imlnie to me, il had heen a s^rievoiis wTon,!]^, scarcely to cleetrieal ; perhaps till he heard those Avords he had 
be at lined And now, 1 am to he satisfied because flic— seal cely realized the truth of wliat he had ‘•’cen. In- 
tho chinxjr has not deliheiutely shaped itself into Ian- stinctiAely, and Avdthoiit deliberate iiitcnr.ioii or ah.so- 

guaire ' T am to he thankful, not that she profes.ses lute con.sciousncss, he Btci»pcd foFAvard, took her hand 

iicr truth, but that she does not proclaim her falsehood ! between his own, pressed it once fervently, then flung 
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it from him, and, without another word, was gone. 
Frank seemed irresolute whether to follow him or re- 
main with his sister, who had staggered against a tree, 
and was holding by it as if for support. But she 
turned and fled from him as though she feared him, 
rushed to her own room, and, having locked the door, 
fell involuntarily upon her knees, though she had not 
calmness for prayer, buried her face in her hands, and 
seemed to court the tears which would not come to her 
relief. 

And here we leave her. Shall we pity her? We 
may fairly do so. We pity the child who, ten times 
warned, plays on the shore without once looking to the 
rising w’atcrs till they have ingulfed him and shut 
out all hope of escape. The sin which causes misciy 
should at the same time deepen pity, because it cuts 
away all support from the miserable, except that which 
is to be gradually and painfully attained by repentance. 
Little can pride avail when the soul is left desolate ; 
and v>Q\^-satisf action (unlike %Q\i-approT>al) is feebler 
still. These may mould the outward demeanour into 
coldness and calmness, but they do but enhance and 
embitter the struggle within, by adding to it elements 
of pure evil, which retard and hinder the process, of 
restoration, in itself painful enough. Edith was stunned. 
Even now she could scarcely believe that she had indeed 
seen him, and that such words had passed between 
them. Again and again she told herself that she was 
wronged — again and again the might of a shadowy and 
unacknowlecyMd truth put her to silence. But the 
result was ii]fl|Ber case the same. The one prop was 
broken, the fHpight quenched— the beauty, the hope, 
the life of lirewas gone. Nothing was left but dark- 
ness, without a guide ; and a heavy burthen, with no 
ifoength to bear it. At last she wept, and the tears 
were of utter misery, without softness, without com- 
fort — a bodily revulsion, leaving the heart still parched 
and burning, as by a destructive fire. 

It was thus that Philip Everard and Edith Kinnaird 
parted for the second time. 

— , 

BABTHELEMI ESTEBAN MUllILLO; 

OK, THE BOI-rAiNTER OF SPAIN. ^ 

ClIArTER IV. 

Father, you are much better now, and will soon 
be able to resume your work,” said the little Murillo. 
** You see that it is not very difhcult to please the 
merchant Ozorio, and the pictures for America are 
easily done. You wdl be quite able to take my place 
after my departure.” 

“ After your departure!” exclaimed Tlieresina, 
entering with a breakfast tray, which she almost let 
fall. ** Are you going away?” added she, with a cry 
of agony. 

“ My dear mother,” said Barthclemi, as he ran to 
her, and, taking from her the tray, laid it on a table, 
then, clasping her hands in his, and pressing them to 
his lips,— “ My dear mamma, do not oppose it; you 
see iny father says not a word.” 

But I cannot bear you to leave me. Where do 
you want to go?” said the poor mother, bursting into 
tears. 

“ Since you must know, listen to me, my dear 
mother,” said the child, so seriously, with such a 
decided tone, and such a beaming glance, that Thc- 
resina looked at him more than once, as if to assure 
herself that he was indeed her son, the little Barth6- 
lemi Esteban Murillo, whom, not long since, she 
cradled on her knees. He appeared to the poor 
mother to have grown a whole head in a second. 
She sat down, and Barthclemi seated himself beside 

(1) Continued from p. 8. 


her; Esteban, who had risen, stood opposite to 
them. 

“1 am noiv thirteen,” said the young Murillo, “and 
you cannot suppose, mother, that 1 will spend my 
life in painting escutcheons, or in daubing bad pictures 
for a venture to America. No; I feel, mother, that 
I was born to be a painter ; I know it by the glow at 
my heart, and the kindling of -my brow, at the sight 
of a fine painting. Yes, — were it only by the quicker 
flow of the blood through the veins when the names 
of Raphael, of Correggio, of Rubens, of Van Dyck, ami 
still more, that of our countryman, Velasquez, are 
pronounced before me, I feel that I was born to be a 
painter. I pray you, father, do not oppose my 
vocation.” 

God forbid, my son,” replied Esteban. “ But 
where are the means? we are so j)oor.” 

“ The greater number of our great painters were 
born poor, father.” 

But they found masters who were glad to admit 
them into their schools.” 

“ The greatest master in the art of painting is 
Nature, father. Our countryman, Velasquez, is a 
proof of it.” 

“ I must say, like little Meneses, that the name of 
Velasquez is never out of your mouth,” said his 
mother. 

‘‘And I will answer you as I do him, mother; 

I that he is of Seville, and Seville is proud of him, and 
1 will have it yet one day proud of me. Oh ! if you 
knew what honours were paid liini, ten years ago, at | 
Madrid, in lG2.j. He drew tlie portrait of the < anon 
Tonesca so admirably, that the king employed him to 
take his likeness. He represented the prince covered 
with armour, and mounted on a magnificent horse. 
The king having, on a holiday, had the picture ex- 
hibited before the church of San Filippo, it excited 
such enthusiasm, that the people bore it in triumpli 
to the palace. Velasquez is a friend of Rubens, and 
is now in Italy with him. That is the reason 1 want 
to go there.” i 

“But how? where are the means?” again de- 
manded Esteban. 

“ The means may he slow, but tliey are sure,” 
said Barthclemi. “ i intend buying canvass, cutting 
it into small squares, and painting on each of these 
squares saints, which I can copy from the picflires in 
the churches, or flowers, which I can sketch in the 
fields or gardens. I have already some by me, but 
not enough ; and I must work for Ozorio two months 
at the very least to complete the sum.” 

“ Your plan is not amiss ; but I think you arc too 
young, my dear Barth61emi, to go alone into Italy. 

I know you are. pious, and your mother and I have 
endeavoured to instil moral principles, which I trust 
have taken deep root in your heart. I will allow 
you to go, but not just yet.” 

“ But as soon as I have the entire sum, — may I 
not go then, father?” 

“ Well, be it so,” said his father. 

Satisfied with this assent to his plan, which Esteban 
had only given because he fully relied on his liaving 
it in his power to prevent the completion of the sum 
until the moment he himself judged it advisable to 
let his son leave them, Barth61cmi sat down to his 
breakfast, gaily talking of his plans; and, tlie repast 
over, he took up his picture, and, locking at it with a 
pensive air, he exclaimed, “ It would be a pity to sell 
this even for ten ducats ! ” Then, rolling it up, lie 
put it under his arm, and took the road to the cloister 
of San Francisco. 
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Chapter V. 

Barth6Ienii no sooner reached the cloister, than 
he singled out the picture of St. John, planted himself 
before it, and began to paint. Meneses having 
asked permission to absent himself, left him alone ; 
and so entire was the young artist’s absorption in his 
work, that he did not perceive for some moments that 
a stranger had entered the cloister, and was gazing 
upon him with silent attention. He was roused by 
the exclamation, “ It is not bad at all, my boy, — not 
bad at all. AVho is your master?” 

He turned, and beheld a gentleman, richly attired, 
and of tall, commanding figuic. 

“ Alas! Senor, I have no master,” replied Bar- 
thelemi. 

“ That is a pity,” replied the unknown. “ Still, if 
you had but an opportunity of drinking in inspiration 
from some of the great masters, you miglit pass for a 
master yourself.” 

“ There is one who would indeed inspire me, 
Senor,” replied t)ie boy ; “ but, unfortunately, I know 
noijlHng of him but his fame.” 

And who is he?” 

Velasquez.” 

Tile stranger smiled with an undefined expression. 

‘‘ There are far greater than he, my chdd, — Van 
Dyck, Rubens, Raphael, Le Poussin, and iMichel- 
Angelo.” 

“ 1 am but a child, it is true, Senor,” rejdied Bar- 
fhelemi, stealing a glance at the stranger; “but 1 
feel lull sure Velasquez might take his place among 
those painters you have named. Methinks, Senor, 
you ;.innot be an artist. Pi ay say, am I mistaken?” 

l\i eneses returned at this moment; Barthclemi 
whispered to him, “ Go and ask the servants who 
are standing there in the poich tlie name of their 
master.” 

'i’he question of the young Murillo had somewhat 
Cl'!lbarras^cd the stranger, fur Meneses had returned 
from accomplishing liis errand before he had replied 
to it. 

“His name is Senor Jacques Rodriquez dc Sylva,” 
said Meneses, in a whisper to his companion, wdio 
I replied, with a glance at the stranger, “ I knew I 
was right.” 

1 Tills little incident had not escaped the notice of 
the stranger, who had seen, heard, and understood all. 

I “ And how right ?” inquired he of Bartlielcmi. 

“ Ah! the Senor has overheard all,” said young 
Murillo. 

“ All,” replied Don Rodriguez. 

“ Well, then, I repeat that 1 am not at all surprised 
ut your being a great lord,” said Bartlielcmi. 

“ And, in my turn, I also repeat, Why?” 

“ Because, in despising Velasquez, you have spoken 
I more like a great lord than an artist,” said the young 
painter. % 

“ Is it then impossible to be at the same time an 
artist and a great lord, my child ? ” 

“ It may be, but it rarely happens, Senor; so rarely 
tliat we do not meet with one twice in the same 
century, and as we have already one instance of it in 
Rubens—” 

“ You do not think I am likely to be another,” said 
Don Rodriguez, finishing his sentence for him, “and 
you may be right, but I am not angry, my young 
master. — Still to prove to you that a great lord may at 
least know how to appreciate the talents of an artist, 

I perceive so many beauties in your picture that 1 
will buy it from you. But, first, is it for sale?” 

“ Yes, Senor.” 


“ How much do you ask for it ? ” 

“ 1 refused six ducats yesterday,” said Barth61emi, 
whose elbow Meneses nudged as he whispered, — 

“ You ought to say ten.” 

“ Why?” demanded Barth61emi in the same tone. 

“ It is a trick of the trade, which you do not know, 
but I see it practised every day,” replied the son of 
the merchant Ozorio. “ Take my advice, say twenty 
ducats.” 

“That W’ould be a falsehood ; fie, Meneses !” said 
Barthelemi. 

“You said, my young master,” said the stranger, 
attentively watching the tw'o children, “that you yester- 
day refused — eh — how much did you say?” 

“ Six ducats, Senor,” replied Barthelemi, unhesi- 
tatingly. 

“ Well, I will give you twenty; am I to consider 
the picture as mine?” 

“ But it is not worth that! ” said Barthelemi, blush- 
ing up to his eyes at once with pleasure and modesty. 

“I know that,” said Don Rodriguez. 

“Then, Senor, you are making game of me.” 

“ I am not paying the artist as he is now,” said Don 
Rodriguez, “ but as he will be: you cannot study liere, 
there is no school ; with my twenty ducats you can set 
out to Madrid.” 

“Oh, if I had enougli to go into Italy!” cried 
young Murillo, in such a tone of sadness that the 
stranger appeared moved at it. 

“ You can go to the Gallo-Spanish school. I will 
give you a line to him who is at the head of it.” 

Young Murillo started up, and eagerly asked, “ Ig 
it for Velasquez ? ” 

Tlie sti anger smiled, 

“For Velasquez.” 

“ And I shall see him — I shall see him !’* 

“ As you sec me now'.” 

“ Oh ! then, Senor, you may rest satisfied that you 
have rendered Barthdlerni hap])y,” said Meneses. 

“ Velasquez is his heio, his model. And if that were 
all, there would be no liarin done, but he imitates him 
in everything. Velasquez has a peasant who laughs 
and cries whenever his master likes, but as I cannot 
laugh or cry when Murillo pleases, many is the woeful 
hour I pass.” 

The young Murillo had remained silent as if bewil- 
dered by the prospect thus suddenly opened to him. 

He was to go to Madrid! — he was to see Velasquez! — 

It all seemed like a dream. Don Rodriguez now took 
his hand and said, “ This evening at tlie Hotel de 
Castillo, in the Piazza de-lu-Plata, at seven o’clock.” 

He had spoken and disappeared before Murillo bad 
recovered from his trance of wonder and joy, 

0 

ClIAPTBR VI. 

As Barthelemi returned home grave and serious in 
the thoughts of the future now lying before him, and 
followed by Meneses, who was carrying part of the 
working apparatus of the young painter, Donna 
Theresina came out to meet him into the middle of the 
street. 

“ Good news !” said she, “ you had hardly gone 
out this morning when Senor Ozorio arrived, bringing 
me the ten ducats which you yesterday demanded for 
your picture ; you must take it to him after dinner.” 

“ At what hour was Ozorio here?” inquired 
Barthdlemi. 

“ At ten o’clock. I have locked up your ten ducats 
with the rest of your little store.” 

“ How unfortunate ! ” said Barthelemi, “ I have 
just been promised twenty for it.” ^ 
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“ By whom?” inquired his mother. 

“ By a stranger, Don Rodriguez de Sylva, who has 
also offered me a letter of recommendation for Velas- 
quez at Madrid.” 

“All! if 1 had but known that!” said the poor 
mother, sorrowfully, on seeing the evident disappoint- 
ment of her son. “ And I was so well pleased with 
Senor Ozorio’s coming up to your price.” 

“Well, what need you care?” said Menoses to 
Barthelemi. “ Give my father hack liis ten ducats, 
and tell him you had sold your picture when lie came 
to pay you, and that you will ilo another for him ; 
because the stranger may leave this to-morrow, per- 
haps.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Meneses, you are my evil 
angel,” said Murillo iiripatientl}'. “ What is done 
cannot be undone. Let us go to dinner, and afterwards 
I will go and excuse myself to Don Uodiiguez. But 
wliat shall 1 do if lie will not give me the letter ? he 
may he an^vy with me.” 

The dinner passed in gloomy silence — no one said 
a word, tor every member of this little family sMupa- 
thi^ed with the disa])pointment of tlie boy As soon 
as ii was o\er Murillo went out, and, r4 paiiing to the 
Hotel de Castillo, inquired for Don Rodiiguez. lie 
was shown into an apartment, where the Senor was 
alone and engaged wilting. 

“Oh ! here is my picture ! ” said Don Rodriguez, on 
seeing Barthelemi enter. 

“Senor,” said Barthelemi, with a full heart, “my 
ipother had sold it before we returned home.” 

“For a higher price?” inquired Don Rodriguez. 

“No, much lower; but lliat makes no diffcieiice,” 
said young Murillo. 

“ Fat don me, but it docs a great deal,” said the 
stranger, evidently vexed; “ for if I give a higlierpiice, 
you have only to do to the other purchaser what you 
are now doing to me, — go and put him off.” 

“ I certainly might do so, and I should have done 
so, without any liesitation, if our bargain had been 
closed before my mother had agreed with the meichuiit 
Ozorio; but it is not so : the bargain begun by me last 
night w’as closed by my mother this morning, and 
ouis, you know, Senor, was not concluded till this 
evening.” 

“What is your name?” said the stranger abruptly. 

“ Raithelemi Esteban Murillo,” replied the boy. 

“Are your parents alive?” 

“ Itotli, Senor.” 

“ Well, I must see and speak to them both,” said 
Don Rodriguez, rising and gazing upon the young 
Murillo so intently that he felt quite abashed. “ Come, 
show me the way.” 

“To iny father’s?” inquired the astonished Bar- 
thelemi. 

“Yes, to your father’s,” answered Don Rodriguez. 
Chapter VII. 

It was dark night when Don Rodriguez, conducted 
bjr Barthelemi, arrived at the dwelling of Esteban. 
Theresina was again at her lace-work and Esteban was 
reading. They both stopped, and rose on seeing a 
stranger with their son. “ I pray you to excuse my 
intrusion,” said Don Rodriguez, courteously saluting, 
first Theresina, and then Esteban ; “ my visit is not 
so much to tlie parents of tlie young artist, as to the 
arents who have inculcated such good principles of 
onesty and integrity in the mind of so young a hoy. I 
frankly acknowledge, had [received the picture, 1 should 
have left Seville without coming here. Murillo has pro- 
duced a good picture, and thus proved that he is an 


artist; yet there are many artists : hut Murillo is more 
than an artist ; he has done mure than produce a fine 
picture, he has given proof of his integrity ; and J 
could nut leave Seville without seeing those wlio 
brought up such a boy — Murillo,” added he, turning 
to the child, “I am lich and able to serve you; saN, 
what do you wish for? ” 

“ The letter for Velasquez,” said Murillo with some 
hesitation. 

“ 1 can do more,” said the stranger, evidently 
affected, “ I can sliow him to you this very moment.” 

“ Is he at Seville?” cried lhirlli61emi. 

“ lie is hefoie you,” said Dim Rodriguez, opening 
his arms to the buy, who hesitated for an instant, but 
then the next had tinowii hiinsetl into them. 

“Yon, Don llodrigiiez ?” said Haiilieh‘mi. 

“Don Rodriguez de S\l\a Y Vel.u^qiuz.” 

The fir^t transpoiis of joy and einolumover, V’elas- 
quez said to E>tehan, ~ 

“1 am going to Italy to rejoin Riiheii';, who is 
waiting for me ut Venice ; I cannot tlieiidoie leietve 
him m^si lf at Mailiid, hut I will give ouh rs accord- 
ingly. Do not fail to send him theio, I hei: of \ou, 
youi son is no ouhnaiy chil , lie will one da\ he a 
gieat painter.” 

Velasquez lluMi took leave of the famih and dcpai ti'd. 
The next day he left Si ville. 

But Muiillo could not go to Madiid. l^slehan was 
taken ill and died, and the bt)\ could not leaxe his 
mothei, of whom he was the sob* Mip[)oit. Itnt wlieii 
he liad attained tin* .age of Mxieen, and found Ins 
mother was alilo to rain a li\elil)oo(l by her w'oil-, 
Muiillo decided on going to Madini, hikI, it po-'si! le, 
to Italy. Not liaving siiflicient inoney, he had u't oiiise 
to Ins first plan, he lioiighi canvass, and cutting' it into 
little sqinires, made a iiunihei of small putnu'', wliu h 
weie puicliased and sent to Ameiica, as wha: is e.illid 
a sailor’s venture, and, dividing what he thus t htaim il 
with his niothei, he set our lot M.uliid, W'In o i e 
arrived lie leaint that Velasquez Imd letunu d fiom 
Italy. He found him out, and Velasquez, at nnee 
lecognising his young piotege, soon piociued him lull 
eniploymciit in the Escuiiul, and other palaces of 
Madrid. Muiillo remained ihue years in this eity, 
after whicli he retuiiied to Seville, wheie lie painted 
for the little cloister of San Fr.incisco the “ Death of 
St. Clara,” and a“iSt. John ilistnliuiing Alms.” He ac- 
quired sucli fame by these two j>rodueiioiis that all ihe 
convents of Seville wushed to have pictures by Minillo, 
who was esteemed tlie gieatest of Spanish ])amteis. 
The Museum of Palis contains four of his pit tines, — 
tlie infant Jesus seated on the Virgin's lap, Jesus on 
the Mount of Olives, St. Peter iniploiiiig Ins pardon, 
and a young Mendicant. 

Murillo (lied at Seville the 8d of April, 1GS2 His 
principal pupils were Antoliiiez, Meiiase Ozorio, 'robar, 
Velacissiuio, and Sebastian Gome^!, commonly called 
the Mulatto of Murillo. 

— ♦ 

COUNTRY SKETCHES.— No. VH. 

THE G11A8K AND PALACE AT ENFIELD. 

There is probably not one of the exits from the 
great metropolis more beautiful than the winding and 
irregular road which leads to Sontligate and Enfield. 
The Chase, which divides these two localities, is now 
enclosed and let into separate farms, having been 
for many years crown property, attached to the Ducliy 
of Lancaster. In the reign of Henry IL this chase 
was a forest that extended to Houndsditcli; and was 
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the resort of the goodly citizens of those days, who 
“ hunting loved, though love they laughed to scorn." 
Upwards of two centuries later, we hear of Richard 
II. granting the inhabitants, who must have been for 
the most pait verdurers and forest rangers, certain 
privileges and exemptions. 

Here and there, remnants of the chase as it was 
may be seen, but they arc gradually fading away 
before the giant strides of the progressive spirit of the 
day. Tlie various undulations of the ground, how- 
ever, witli some occasional belts of old trees, still re- 
main as relics of the past, while the distant views of 
Epping Forest, Waltham Alibey, and Chingford, 
contribute very materiallv to the beauty of tlie scene. 
Amongst the generation just ])asM'd away, were some 
who lemembered to have seen deer in the open tracts 
of land. In the reign of KliZdbeth there w'eie several 
lodges for the rangeis, and there is still slainling a 
faim-honse, whieh, oddly enough, is partly built on 
three parislie'^, Ihifield, Che^hunt, and Noithaw, and 
which was undoubtedly a keeper’s lodge. On the stair- 
case. aie several ainioiial bearings, carved and jiamted. 
The days of liobin Hood and his nieny men are past 
and gone : no longer is tlie sound of the huntnig horn 
lieard in the loiest solitudes, which still survive the 
deauhilion of centuries; the awineheul tends his 
cliarge no more beneath tlie mighty oaks ; and the 
damosel of liigh degree is seen not now, caiiteiing on 
her gentle palfrey, with falcon in jess and hood on 
her iair hand, awaiting the flight of the heion from 
the sedgy meer ; and the matin hell sounds not 
thiongh copse and dingle, to summon the sleek monk 
to his devotions. Times are indeed altered, and the 
grea. law of change has acted its restless part in this 
neiglibourhood also. 

It was not till 1777 tliat the chase was totally dis- 
forested ; it was then done by act of parliament. 
In tlie year 15r)7, the Princess Elizabeth was wont 
ficquently to ride fiom tlie Palace at Hatfield, and 
hunt the deer in Enfield Chase. A year or two afiei- 
waids, on becoming queen, she for a time resided in 
the town of Enfield. 

In the reign of James I., when the diabolical 
Himpowder Plot was being concocted, a house, situate 
on tlie extreme end of the chase, was used as the 
rendezvous of many of the chief conspiratois. 
(’atc.shv and Fawkes were aecnstoined to hold secret 
meetings in this retired place, which is atill called 
White Webbs. 

Learned topographers and antiquarians have puz- 
zled tliemselves to trace the derivation of Enfield ; 
some conceiving it to be so named from its being in 
tile fields, some from its situation on the veige of 
the countj}^, thus spelling it Endfield, whilst others go 
so far as to derive the name from the circumstance of 
much of its timber having been felled. In Doomsday 
Rook it is written Eiiefelde. 

Leaving this doubtful jioint for solution at some 
future period, it will be more to the purpose to comluct 
the wayfarer over the pleasant ridges on the South- 
gate road, and having obtained permission to enter 
. Trent Park, escort him to one of its wildest spots, 
where formerly stood an old hull, said to have been 
the residence of the Earls of Essex, the site whereof 
is siirronnded by u moat, called Camlet Moat. The 
genius of Sir Walter Scott has memorialized this 
ancient forest home, for it is here the catastrophe 
which terminates the adventures of some of the prin- 
cipal actors in the “ Fortunes of Nigel" is made 
to take place. It is a lovely spot, and will prove a 
gladsome retreat fiom the rays of the summer’s sun ; | 


many of the beech and maple trees are of an immense 
magnitude, and afford resting-places for troops of 
pert and frisky squirrels, which gambol amid their 
branches. The eilect of the sun, as it strikes on the 
mossy trunks of these timeworn evidences of tlie old 
chase, is beautiful, and forms an agreeable contrast to 
the sombre shades of the surrounding tangled under- 
wood. The whole way, from hence to the town, is 
over a series of ascents and descents, with views of 
w'oods and fields, in pleasant intermixture. 

Many a sketch might be taken from the hills 
overlooking the valley which lies on the borders of 
the chase. 'Tlie Palace at Enfield is nearly opposiie 
the Church, and the excursionist must not full to take 
a peep at its interior, for externally there is nothing 
to denote its ancient greatness, the structure having 
undergone numberless rejiairs and alteiatioii'^. The 
ceilings of several of the chambers arc jirofusely 
ornamented with the Tiulor rose, the crown, and 
fleur-de-lis; find the floors attest the age of the 
building by their decayed and w orm-eaten appeal f.nce, 
'riuTc are two rooms on the ground-floor wluMi 
remain in their original condition, the sides being 
covered witli daik polished oak panelling, and tlie 
ceilings iichly adorned. 

In the huger of the two there is a noble stone 
chiinney-pi( ee, of most elaborate design, and the 
woi kmaiislnp of which is of a superior description. 
It consists ol four columns of the Corinthian order ; 
in the centie of these the royal arms are placed, and 
on cither side a rose and portcullis, surmounted by 
a Clown. Ai the base of the columns, and under- 
iiealh the aims, is a tablet with these lines, — 

“ Sola sains scrvire Deo ; 

Sunt cfcterw I’raudes.” 

A scroll beneath the rose lias the letter E upon it, 
and a similar one under the portcullis the letter R. 
This was intended to apply to the then Kinu, Edvxaidns 
Rex, though equally applicable to his half-sister, 
Elizabetha Regina. 

On various sides there is a profusion of embellish- 
ments, birds, foliage, animals, lieads, &c. aJ executed 
in accordance with the prevailing taste of the period. 
Over llie entrance of this apartment there is a 
portion of another chimney-piece, whieh was removed 
some cohsiderable time since from one of the rooms 
altove. 'I'liere are two scrolls on this, containing the 
arms of iMigland and Fiance combined, and the 
ioilowing inscription : — 

“ Ut ros super herbam 
Est benevolentia regis.” 

No visitor can fail to lemark the shadows tlirown 
from a window near the fire-place; and proceeding 
to ascertain the cause, cannot be otherwise than sur- 
prised to see the mighty limbs and trunk of tlie 
gigantic cedar on the lawn outside. This splendid 
specimen of the trees for which Mount Lihamis was 
celebrated, was planted by Dr. Uvedalc, at that time 
master of the granimar-scliool, and a very excellent 
botanist. It is said that the plant was brought fiom 
Lebanon in a portmanteau, by some travelling friend 
of the Doctor’s. Time has made a grievous alteration 
in its general aspect, storms and llie weight of snow 
have deprived it of its largest branches. Its girth, 
at one foot from the ground, is upwards of seventeen 
feet, and its height is estimated at about sixty-five 
feet. From the rising grounds in the vicinity it 
looks well, though it is not until its Iriink is a})proachcd 
that its vast size is appreciated. 

Before regaining the palace there is an old door 
to be passed, which, with its strong iron bolts and 
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' bars, 18 significant of the mediaeval ages, and serves 
as a fit portal to the ancient edifice. 

It WAS at this palace that Edward VI. was informed 
of the death of the king his father, and it was thence 
that he was conducted to the throne by the Earl of 
Hertford and Sir Thomas Brown. 

In the town, two houses, now occupied as inns, 
bear traces of an antique origin ; their fronts are of 
the round gable-headed style of architecture, and by 
night look picturesque enough. One of tliein is said 
to have been the residence of Elizabeth’s prime 
favourite, the unfortunate Earl of Essex. The church 
deserves a visit for the sake of one or two of its 
monuments, the interior, though handsome, present- 
ing no very marked features of interest. It contains, 
however, an organ adorned with very snpci ior carving, 
as delicately executed as some of the old Flemish 
work. In the vestry is the monument of Sir Nicholas 
Raynton and his lady. It consists of a canopy sur- 
mounted by heraldic insignia, and supported oy two 
columns of black marble. Underneath an inscription 
is the figure of a man in armour, with ruff and coif 
and the robe of a Lord Mayor. Again below this 
is the figure of a lady in the dress of a Lady Mayoress, 
and at the base are several kneeling effigies. Tiiis 
memorial is exactly two centuries old, is richly 
coloured, and presents a fine specimen of its peculiar 
period. Opposite to it is an altar tomb of very 
elegant design, and certainly the oldest in the church. 
It was erected to the memory of ilie Lady Joyce 
Tiptoft, mother of the clever Kail of Woicestcr; she 
died in 144fi, but it is believed that the arch over the 
the effigy is of a later date. This arch lias on its 
upper surffice a border of oak-leaves, and is further 
adorned with shields and coats-of-arms. The maible 
slab on the tomb itself is inlaid with brass : the ladv 
is represented of the size of life, in the costume df 
the period, having a handsome head-diess, manlle, 
kirtle, and cordon, all enriched witli jewels. Abo\e the 
bead is a triple canopy, and pillars with siiulds 
appended to the columns reach to tlie base of the 
figure, whilst round the outer sides iheie is an inscrip- 
tion hileiTiipted at different woids by quaint devices 
of birds, beasts, and straiige-looking nondeftcnpis. 

The inscription, as well as it can be made out, 
runs thus : — 

“ D na locosa quondam filia et una hcied’ C’aioli 
D’ni Powes ac eliam filiaet una hered’ llonordbillisiinc 
D’lie Marchie, et uxor famo^sissimo miiiti Johaiiiii 
TyptoftqueobitxxiJ die Septe’br’, A. D’ni, mccccxlvj 
cujus aiiime, et omniis’ fidelin’ defiiiictor, 1’. h’. s’, 
prosua sacratissima passione, miscrcal.” 

This is a famous brass, and is well known to all 
archaeologists. Gough and Weever, and more 
recently Boutell, speak in the highest terms of this 
effigy. It is a great pity that it should be allowed to 
be disfigured by a window placed in the arch so as 
to cut it in lialf and thereby detract from its effect. 
The walls of the aisles abound with tahlets. and 
plates, of no particular interest, liowever, with the 
exception of a Latin inscription tP the memory of the 
celebrated Abernethy, who lies beneath. 

Very near the church and standingin the grave-yard, 
is an old house of which a good sketch might be 
taken. This is the Free Grammar school : it is built 
of red brick, and its upper windows are, like the inns 
before named, gable-beaded. The vile taste of some 
utilitarian renovator has destroyed much of the 
antique air of this building, by taking out the lattice 
windows from its first story, and substituting plain 
sashes in their stead. 


The walk from the town to Forty Hill and Clay 
Hill is through a long straggling street, as ugly and 
uninteresting as may be. A fall of water passing 
through the park of Forty Hall, gives occasion for a 
bridge which is designated Maiden’s Bridge, u name 
in the highest degree suggestive of some romantic 
legend; but if any such existed, all trace of it seems 
now lost. It is, however, a pretty spot, and the lanes 
from this road to the various parts of Cheshunt and 
Theobalds arc very beautiful. As in one of them 
the boundaries of the parish and county are situate, 
it is necessary liere to terminate this sketch, other- 
wise we shall be trenching on ground which may 
serve as subject-matter for some future excursion. 



^omg. 

_ [In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, ofthe Auth 9 r, 
IS printed in Small ('iipitals under the title; m Scicciions, it is 
printed in Italics at tlie end.] 

SONNETS ON IllELAND. 

BT CUAltLES INGHAM BLACK, S.T.C.D., C.C. 

SUGGESTED BT MU. PLTRIE’s WORK ON Till ROUND TOWERS. 
Ierne, 111 the jiriiiK* of thy young ila>s, 

Thiiic Mas the promiMi of jjerjiotual youth , 

Kuowh^dge and Freedom honoured thee, and Tiutli 
Fast round tliee all the lush’o of her ra_>s. 

But these have passed — and now uo voice of praise 
Jlymns tliee — tliou forlorn Island of tlio west, 

As a far, golden region of the Blest, 

A land ot melody and mighty lays, 

^et still the sliades ol lliy majestic story 
Dwell o’er thy nuns and memorial fountains ; . 

And thou art standing, like a shattered column, 

Arnid the wreck of thy priraicval glory, 

Capped with 'I’lme’s mists— grey, sorrowful, and solemn, 

As moriiing darkly spread along tho mountains. 


A SONG. 


S. M. 

Down wdicro the low-voiced brook 
('reeps through the sedges, 

And marble lilies look 
Over its edges, 

IVherc in the thickets nigh 
Turtles are wooing, 

Winds to the lullaby 
Ol their soft cooing; 

Where flow \.s make rich the ground 
W'ltli their bright proience, 

And tuneful bees around 


Drink balmy pleasaiicn ; 
“Where, when the Noon is hot 
Sweet airs he al(i(‘piiig, 

Yet in each leafy grot 
Cool murmurs keeping , 
There let us dream our till 


Ilours without number, 
Life’s dearest gifts are still 
Silence and Sliimher ! 
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ittorning. 

DHA’W'N by 0. DODGSOIf, ENGRAVED BY O. DALZIKL. 

** 0 cr the hill-topR see bluahing Morn appcara, 

Chasing the Jilthiop sisters of the night — 

Darkness and Terror — from the rcalins of Earth. 

And by her side, graceful as startled fawn, 

Scatt’ring the dew-drops with her fairy feet. 

Trips young-eyed Day ; while, to his life-long task, 

Creation's lord and slave, proud Man, goes forth, 

To till tho ground cursed for Old Adam’s sake .” — Anaient Play, 

- Jl 


VoL. V. No. 107. -Nov. 13, 1347. 
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FRANK FAIRLEGH; 

OK, OLD COMPANIONS IN NEW SCENES.^ 


CHAP. XVII. 

HELPINO A LAME 1)00 OVER A STILE. 

It was usually my custom in an aftenioon to read 
law for a couple of hours, preparatory to committing 
myself to the tender mercies of a special pleader ; and 
as Sir Jolin’s well-stored library afforded me every 
facility for so doing, tlnit was the venue I generally 
selected for my interviews with Messrs. Blaekstonc, 
Coke upon Lyttelton, and other legal luminaries. 
Accordingly, on the day m question, after having 
nearly quarrelled with my mother for eongiatulitmg 
me warmly on the attainment of my wihhes when I 
mentioned to lier Lawle-S’s proposal, found fault with 
Fanny’s Italian pronunciation so harshly as to bring 
tears into her eye'^, and grievously offended our old 
female domestic by disdainfully i ejecting some little 
pet abomination upon which sh(‘ hud decreed that 
1 slioiild lunch, I sallied forth, and, not wisliing to 
encounter any of the family, enteied the hall by a 
side-iloor, and reached the library unobserved. To 
my surprise 1 di^coveied Lawless (whom I did not 
recollect ever to have seen there befoie, he being not 
much given to lileiary pin suits,) seated, pen iii band, 
at the table, appaieiiily absoibed in the mysteries of 
comuosition. 

“ 1 shall not disturb you, Lawless,” said I, taking 
down a book, “ I am only going to read law for an 
hour or two.” 

“ Lh ! disturb me?’ was the reply; “ Tin un- 
eoinmoii glad to be disturbed, I can tell you, for 
hang me if I can make head or tail of it! Ileic have 
I been foi the last tliiec hours trying to wiite an 
offer to your sister, and actually have not contrived 

10 make a fair start of it \et. — 1 wish you would lend 
me a hand, there’s a good fellow, — 1 know you aie 
up to all the right dodges — -just give one a sort of 
notion, eh? don't }oii see?” 

What! write an oH’er to my own sister? Well, of 
all the quaint ideas 1 ever lieaid, that’s the oddest — 
really, you imut excuse me.” 

“Very odd, is it?” enqiiiied Coleman, opening 
the door in time to overhear the last sentence. 
“ Pray let me liear about it then, for I like to know of 
odd things particularly ; but, ])erhaps I’m intruding?” 

“ F.h ? no ; come along here, Coleman,” cried Law- 
less, “you are just the very hoy I W'aiit — I arn going 
to he married — that is, I want to he, don’t you see, 

11 slie’ll have me, but there’s the rub; — Fiauk Fair- 
legh is all right, and the olt^ lady says she’s agreeable, 
so every thing depends on the young woman herself, 

if she will but say ‘Yes,’ we shall go a-head in 
style ; but, unfortunately, before she is likely to say 
anything one way or the other — you understand — I’ve 
b' pop the question, as they call it. Now’ I’ve 
about as much notion of making an offer, as a cow 
has of dancing a hornpipe, — so I want you to help 
us a bit — ch ?” 

“ Certainly,” rep lied Freddy, courteously ; “ I shall 
(1) Continued fiom p.4. 
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be only too happy, and as delays are dangerous, I 
had perhaps better be off at once — where is the young 
lady r 

“ Fh ! hold hard there ! don’t be quite so fast, 
young man,” exclaimed Lawless aghast; “ if you go 
away at that pace yoiVll never see the end of the run ; 
you don’t suppose I want you to go and talk to her 
— pop the question v/va voce, do you? You’ll be 
advising me to be married by deputy, I suppose, next, 
— no, no, I’m going to do the trick by letter, — some- 
thing like a Valentine, only rather more so, eh? but 
I can’t exactly manage to w'lite it properly. If it was 
but a warranty fur a liorse, now', I’d knock it off in no 
time, but this is a soit of thing, you see, I’m not used 
to; one is not married as easily as one sells a horse, 
nor as often, eh ? and it’s rather a nervous piece of 
business, — a good deal depends upon the letter.” 

“ You’ve been trying your hand at it already, 
I see,” obscrveil Coleman, seating himself at the 
table; “ pretty consumption of paper ! I wonder what 
my governor w'ould say to me if 1 w as to set about 
drawing a deed in this style ; why, the stationer’s bill 
would run away with all the prolits.” 

“ Never mind the profits,” replied Lawless: “Yes, 
I’l e been tiying cfl'ects, as the painters call it, — putting 
down two or thiee beginnings to find out which 
looked the most lik^ the lime of day — you under- 
stand ?” 

“Two or three?” repeated Coleman, “ si.x or seven 
rather, roifons. ‘Mr. Lawless piesents his affeclioiis 
to Miss Fairlegh, and requests the hon . . .’ Not 
a had idea, an oiler in the thud jierson — the only 
case in which a third person would not be de trap 


ill such €iu affliir.” 

“ Kii ! yes, I did the respectful when I first sUtrted, 
you know, hut I .soon dropped that wdien I got warm ; 
you’ll see, 1 went along no end afterwards.” 

“‘Honoured Miss,’ continued Coleman, reading, 
“‘My sentiments, that is, your perfections, }our 
splendid action, your high breeding, and the many 
slap-up points that may be discerned in you by any 
man that has an eye for a horse . . ” 

“ Ah ! that was where I spoiled it,” sighed Lawless. 

“ Here’s a very pretty one,” resumed Freddy. 
“ ‘ Adorable and adored Miss Fanny Fairlegh, 
seeing you as 1 do, with the eyes’ (Why she would 
not think you saw her with your nose, would she?) 
‘of fond affection, probably would induce me to over- 
look (did such exist) any unsoundness . . 

“ That one did not turn out civilly, you see,” said 
Lawless, “ or else it wasn’t such a bad beginning. 

“ Here’s a better,” rejoined Coleman. “ ‘ Ex- 
quisitely beautiful Fanny, fairest of that lovely sex, 
which to distinguish it from us rough and ready 
fox-hunters, who when once we get our heads at any 
of the fences of life, go at it, never mind how' stiff it 
may be, (and matrimony has always appeared to me 
one of the stiffest,) and generally contrive to find 
ours^ves on the other side with our liind logs well 
under us ; — a sex, 1 say, which to distinguish it from 
our own, is culled the fair sex, a stock of which I 
never used to think any great flings, reckoning them 
only fit to canter round the parks with, until I saw 
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you brought out, when I at once perceived that your j 
condition — that is, my feelings were— I can’t express 
—don’t you see, eh ? . . 

“ Ah !” interposed Lawless, “ that’s where I got 
bogged, sank in over the fetlocks, and had to give it 
up as a bad job.” | 

“ In fact your feelings became too many for you,” j 
returned Coleman ; “ but what have we here ? — verses, 
by all that’s glorious !” ' 

“ No, no ! I’m not going to let you read them,” | 
exclaimed Lawless, attempting to wrest the paper 
out of his hand. 

“ Be quiet, Lawless,” rejoined Coleman, holding 
him off, “sit down directly, sir, or I won't write a 
word for you, T must see what all your ideas are in 
order to get some notion of what you want to say ; 
besides, I’ve no doubt they’ll be very original. 

I. 

' Sweet Fanny, there arc moments 
When one’s heart is not one’s own. 

When one fain would clip its wild wings’ tip. 

But one finds the bird has flown. 

II. 

‘ Dear Fanny, there are moments 
When a loss may be a gain, 

And sorrow, joy — for the heart’s a toy, 

And loving’s such sweet pain. 

III. 

* Yes, Fanny, there arc moments 
When a smile is worth a throne. 

When a frown can prove the flower of Love 
Must fade, and die alone.’ 

“ Why, you never wrote those. Lawless ?” 

“ Didn’t I ?” returned Lawless, “ but I know I did 
though, — copied them out of an old book I found up 
there, and wrote some more to ’em, because I thought 
there wasn’t enough for the money, besides putting 
in Fanny’s name instead of — what, do you think? 
— Phillis I there’s a name for you ; the fellow must 
have been a fool, — why, I would not give a dog such 
an ill name for fear somebody should hang liim — | 
but go on.” I 

“ Ah, now we come to the original matter,” returned | 
Coleman, “ and very original it seems. 1 

IV. 

*Dear Fanny, there are moments 
When Love gets you in a fix, 

Takes the bit in his jaws, and, without any 
pause, 

Bolts away with you like bricks. 

v. 

‘ Yes, Fanny, there are moments 
When affection knows no bounds, 

When I’d rather be talking with you out 
a-walking, 

Than rattling after the hounds. 

VI. 

' Dear Fanny, there are moments, 

When one feels that one’s inspired, 

And .... and . . . 

“ It does not seem to have been one of- ^oie 
niiinenta with you just then,” coiitinued Faeddy, 
‘‘for the poem comes to an abrupt and untimew con- 
clusion, unless three blots, and something tlnd looks 


like a horse’s head, may be a hieroglyphic mode of 
recording your inspirations, which I'm not learned 
enough to decipher.” 

“ Kh ! no ! I broke down there,” replied Lawless, 
“the Muse deserted me, and went off in a canter 
fur — where was it those young women used to hang 
out? — the ‘ Gradus ad ’ place, you know ?” 

“ The tuneful Nino, whom you barbarously desig- 
nate young women,” returned Coleman, “ are popu- 
larly supposed to liave resided on Mount Parnassus, 
whicli acclivity I have always imagined of a triangular 
or sugar-loaf form, with Apollo seated on the apex or 
extreme point, his attention divided between preserv- 
ing his equilibrium and keeping up his playing, which 
latter necessity he provided for by executing difficult 
passages on a golden (or, more probably, silver- 
gilt) lyre." 

“ Eh ! nonsense,” rejoined Lawless ; “ now, do be 
serious for five minutes, and go ahead with this letter, 
there’s a good fellow, for, 'pon my word, I’m in a 
wretched state of mind, — 1 am indeed. It’s a fact. I'm 
nearly half a stone lighter than I was when I came 
licre; I know I am, for there was an old fellow weigh- 
ing a defunct pig down at the farm yesterday, and I 
made him let me get into the scales when he took 
piggy out. I tell you what, if I’m not married soon 
1 sliall make a job for the sexton ; such incessant 
wear and tear of the sensibilities is enough to kill a 
piize-fightcr in full training, let alone a man that has 
been leading such a molly-coddle life as I have of 
late, lounging about drauing-roonis like a lap-dog.” 

“ Well, then, let us begin at once,” said Freddy, 
seizing a pen ; “ now, what am I to say?” 

“ Eh ! wliy, you don’t expect me to know, do you?” 
exclaimed Lawless; “ I might just as well write it 
myself as Ivavc to tell you; no, no, }ou must help me, 
or else I’d better give the whole thing up at once.” 

“ I’ll liclp you, man, never fear,” rejoined Freddy, 
“ but you must give me something to work upon ; 
why, it’s all plain sailing enough; begin by describing 
your feelings.” 

“Feelings, ch?’/ said Lawless, nibbing his ear 
violently, as if to arouse his doniiaiit faculties, “ that’s 
easier said than done. Well, here goes for a start: — 
‘ My dear Miss Fairlegh.’ ” 

“ ‘ My dear Miss Faiilegh,’ ” repeated Coleman, 
writing rapidly; “yes.” 

“ Have you written that?” continued Lawless; 
“ ar — let me think — ‘ I have felt for some time past 
very peculiar sensations, and have become, in many 
respects, quite an altered man.’ ” 

“ ‘Altered man,’” murmured Freddy, still writing. 

“ * I have given up bunting,’ ” resumed Lawless, 
“ ‘ which no longer possesses any interest in my eyes, 
though I think you’d have said if you had been with 
us the last time we were out you never saw a prettier 
run in your life ; the meet was at Chorley Bottom, 
and we got away in less than ten minutes after the 
hounds had been in cover, with as plucky a fox as 
ever puzzled a pack——’ ” 

“ Hold hard there !” interrupted Coleman, “ I can’t 
I put all that in ; nobody ever wrote an account of a 
fox-hunt in a love-letter, — no, ‘You've given up hunt- 
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ingf which no longer possesses any interest in your 
eyes;’ now go on.” 

“ My eyes,” repeated Lawless, reflectively ; “yes; 

* I am become indifferent to every thing ; I take no 
pleasure in the new dog-cart King in Long Acre is 
building for me, with cane sides, the wheels larger, 
and the seat, if possible, still higher than the last, 
and which, if I am not very much out in my reckon- 
ing, will follow so liglit ’ ” 

“ I can’t write all that trash about a dog-cart,” 
interrupted Freddy, crossly ; “ that’s worse than the 
fox-hunting; stick to your feelings, man, can’t you?” 

“ Ah ! you little know the effect such feelings pro- 
duce,” sighed Lawless. 

“ That’s the style,” resumed Coleman, with delight ; 
“that will come in beautifully; — ‘such feelings 
produce;’ now, go on.” 

“ ‘ At night my slumbers are rendered distracting, 
by visions of you — as — as ’ ” 

“ * The bride of another,’ ” suggested Coleman. 

“ Exactly,” resumed Lawless ; or, ‘ sleep refusing 
to visit my ’ ” 

“ ‘Aching eye-balls,’ ’’put in Freddy. 

“ * I lie tossing restlessly from side to side, as if 
bitten by ' ” 

“ ‘ The gnawing tooth of Remorse — that will do 
famously,” added his scribe ; “ now tell her that she 
is the cause of it.” 

“ * All these unpleasantnesses arc owing to you,”’ 
began Lawless. 

“ Oh ! that won’t do,” said Coleman ; “ no, — ‘ These 
tender griefs (that’s the term, I tliink) are some of the 
effects, goods, and chattels,’ — psha! 1 was thinking of 
drawing a will — ‘ the effects produced upon me by—’ ” 

“ ‘ The w'onderful way in which you stuck to your 
saddle when the marc bolted withyou,’ ’’rejoined Law- 
less, enthusiasticall}' ; — “ what, won’t that do either?” 

“ No, be quiet, I’ve got it all beautifully now, if 
you don’t interrupt me: ‘ Your many perfections of 
mind and person, — perfections wdiich have led me to 
centre my ideas of happiness solely in the fond hope 
of one day calling you my own.’ ” 

“ That's very pretty indeed,” said Lawless; “go on.” 

“ ‘ Should I be fortunate enough,’ " continued Cole- 
man, “ ‘to succeed in winning your affection, it will 
be the study of my future life to prevent your every 
wish ’ ” 

“ Eh! what do you mean? not let her have her 
own way ? — Oh ! that will never pay; why, the little 1 
know of women, I’m suic that if you want to come over 
them, you must flatter ’em up with the idea that you 
mean to give ’em their heads on all occasions — let 'em 
do just what they like. Tell a woman she should not 
go up the chimney, it’s my belief you’d see her head 
out of the top before ten minutes were over. Oh ! 
that’ll never do !” 

“Nonsense,” interrupted Freddy; “ ‘prevent’ means 
to forestall in that sense; however, I’ll put it ‘ forestall’ 
if you like it belter.” 

“ I think it will be safest,” replied Lawless, shak- 
ing his head solemnly. 

“ * In every thing your will shall be law,’ ” continued 
Coleman, writing. 


“ Oh! I say, that’s coming it rather strong, though,” 
interposed Lawless, “ query about that ?” 

“ All right,” rejoined Coleman, “ it’s always cus- 
tomary to say so in these cases, but it means nothing ; 
as to the real question of mastery, that is a matter to 
be decided post-nuptially ; you’ll he enlightened on 
the subject before long in a series of midnight dis- 
courses, commonly known under the title of curtain- 
lectures.” 

“Pleasant, eh?” returned Lawless; “well, I bet 
two to one on the grey marc, for I never could stand 
being preached to, and shall consent to anything for 
a quiet life — so move on.” 

If this offer of my heart and hand should he 
favourably received by the loveliest of her sex,’ ” con- 
tinued Coleman, “ ‘ a line, a word, a smile, a ' ” 

“ ‘ Wink,’ ” suggested Lawless. 

“ ‘ Will be sufficient to acquaint me with my 
happiness.’ ” 

“ 'fell her to look sharp about sending an answer,” 
exclaimed Lawless; “if she keeps me waiting long 
after that letter’s sent, I shall go off pop, like a bottle 
of ginger-beer; I know I shall, — string won’t hold 
me, or wire either.” 

“ ‘ W’lien once this letter is despatched, I shall enjoy 
no respite from the tortures of suspense till the answer 
arrives, which shall exalt to the highest pinnacle of 
happiness, or plunge into the lowest abysses of de- 
sj)air, one who lives but in the sunshine of your smile, 
and who now, with the liveliest affection, tempered by 
the most profound respect, ventures to sign himself, 
Your devotedly attached ’ ” 

“ ‘ And love-lorn,' ” interposed Lawless, in a sharp, 
quick tone. 

“ Love-lorn?” repeated Coleman, looking up with 
an air of surprise; “ sentimental and ridiculous in the 
extreme! — I shall not write any sucli thing.’ ” 

“ 1 believe, Mr. Coleman, that letter is intended to 
express my feelings, and not yours?” questioned 
Lawless, in a tone of stern investigation. 

“Yes, of course it is,” b.*gan Coleman. 

“Then write as I desire, sir,” continued Lawless, 
authoritatively ; “ I ought to know my own feelings 
best, I imagine ; I feel love-lorn, and ‘ love-lorn’ it 
shall be.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied Coleman, slightly offended, 
“anything you please, ‘Your devotedly attached and 
love-lorn admirer’ — here, sign it yourself, ‘ George 
Lawless,’ ” 

“ Bravo ! ” said Lawless, relapsing into his accus- 
tomed good-humour the moment the knotty point of 
the insertion of ‘ ‘ love-lorn” had been carried ; “ if that 
isn’t first-rate, I’m a Dutchman; why Freddy, bo}^ 
where did you learn it? how does it all come into your 
head ? ” 

“ Native talent,” replied Coleman, “combined with 
a strong and lively appreciation of the sublime and 
beautiful, cliiefly derived from my maternal grand- 
mother, whose name was Burke.” 

“ That wasn’t iAe Burke who^wrote a book about 
it, was it? ’ asked Lawless. 

“Ah! no, not exactly,” replied Coleman, “slie 
would have been had she been a man, I believe.” 
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• “Very likely,” returned Lawless, whose attention 
was absorbed in folding, sealing, and directing the 
important letter, “Miss Faiilegh.” “Now, if she 
does but regard my suit favourably.” 

“You’ll be suited with a wife,” punned Coleman. 

“ But suppose she should say ‘ No,’” continued 
Lawless, musing. 

“ Why, then you’ll be tioti siiited, that’s all,” re- 
turned the incorrigible Freddy, and making a face at 
me, which (as I was to all ajipearance immersed 
fathoms deep in Blackstone) he iliought I should not 
observe, be sauntered out of the room, humming the 
following scrap of some elegant ditty, with which he 
had become acquainted: — 

“ If ever I marry a wife, 

I’ll marry a publican's daughter. 

I’ll sit all day long in the bar. 

And drink nothing but brandy and water.” 

Lawless liaving completed his arrangements to his 
satisfaction, h-.stened to follow Coleman’s example, 
nodding to me as he left the room, and adding, 
“ (iood-b}e, Fairlegh, read away, old boy, and when 
I see you again, I hope 1 shall have some good news 
for you.” 

Good news for me ! The news that my sister was 
pledged to spend her life as the companion, or more 
])iopeily speaking the plaything, of a man who had 
so bale delicacy of mind, or so little self-respect, as 
to lia\e allowed l;is feelings (for that he was attached 
to Fanny, as far as he was capable of forming a real 
aftachmciU, I could not for a moment doubt) to be 
laid haie to (orm a subject tor Freddy Coleman to 
sharpen ’.h wit upon ; and to reflect that I had in any 
way as'isted in bringing this result about, had thrown 
tliem coii'itanlly together — oh ! as 1 thought np(»n il, 
the iuconcei cable folly of which I had been guilty 
nearly maddened me : hut, somehow, 1 had nevm 
hefoic aclU'dly riNilizcd the idea of my sistci ’s inarry- 
ing him; even that night when I liad spoken to m\ 
mother on the snuject, iny motive had been more to 
prevent lier from lecturing and worrying Fi:nn\ than 
anything else. But tlie real truth wa^^, during the 
whole piogre.ss of the affair my thoughts and feelings 
had been so completely engrossed by, and centred in, 
my own ]M)^it]on in regard to (data Saville, tliat 
although ])re.sent in body iny mind w as in gre tt 
measure absent, 1 had never given my attention to 
il, hut had gone on in a dreamy kind of way, letting 
affairs lake their own course, and saying and doing 
whatever appeared most consonant to the wishes of 
other peo]ile at the moment, nniil the discovery of 
Oaklands’ unhappy attachinenl Inid fully aroused me, 
w'licTi, as it appeared, too late to remedy the misery 
whicli my carelcssiiesi and inattention had in a great 
measure coiitnbuted to bring about. 

The only lu»]>e which now remained (and when 
I remembered ilio evident pleasure she took in In.-, 
society it appeared a very forlorn one) was that 
Fanny miglit, of litn- own accord, refuse Lawless. 

By this time tlie pvecioin document jiroduccd by 
the joint exert ions '|^f Lawless anti Coleman must 
liave reached its destination; and it w’as with an 
anxiety little inferior to that of the principals them- 


j selves, that I looked forward to the result, and awaited 
1 with impatience the verdict which was to decide 
whether joy should brighten, or sorrow shade, the 
future years of Harry Oaklands. 

THE LAST AGE. 

BY THOMAS NORTON HARPER. 

The age which has scaice passed off like a dismal 
phantom, into the vast treasure-house of history, was 
essentially a mechanical age. And a great deal more 
is implied by this llian at first sight would appear. 
For in that it was a simjdy mechanical age, it was an 
atheistic age too. For its whole vigour was applied 
to the attainment of means, while in their acquisition 
ends were forgotten. And whereas the former are 
almost entirely beneath us, subject to us, and cogni- 
sable by us, ends alone are superior to us, and in 
tliem, therefoic, alone can the spiiit of adoration find 
fitting and worth) objects. Itliad, then, no belief, no 
I creed. It saw, or would see, nothing above it, inde- 
pendent of it, snyierior to it; no object of worship. 
Hence its political, its social, its religions forms, were 
dead, iininfiiicntial, and crumbled beneath tlie sliglitest 
touch of life. And how could such an age, which pro- 
posed no one single end to il«elf that could at all raise 
enthusiasm, nohUmess of soul, or generous daring, 
livelong? Who would not prophesy its ])reinature 
decrepitude? And it has sunk, sooth to say, into a 
liopelc.ss senility ; and the young era looks n]» in^) the 
vacant f.ice ol’ its totteung sue, and sinile#'witli an 
earnest pitying smile, full of nic.ining, a! ihe inanity 
of Ins almost uniieeded imittei ing-’. 

A strange, yea, in tiuili, a stmige biography will 
he the hiogiajihy of that age ! — an age which had no 
God(tospiMk rcvercntlv ), (‘V CM of its own! It had 
ever been .said tliat men must woi'.lnp soinetlnrig. 
'File tiial was now made, whether they nnglit not 
contrive to continue without any worship other than 
the vvoiship of self. Curious enough ! .A.s though 
(he yearnings of man’s soul could he stifled tor long, 
or could enduie, even thoiigli it were but for a season, 
that the body should enjoy an uninterrupted triumpli 
over it.N infinite degradation ! A.s though ii coiiitl he 
satisfied with the mere s(dMti()n of the not aliogetluT 
most important quc'-tion, “ What shall we eat, what 
.shall w e drink, wherewithal shall wx* he clothed ?” and 
could for ever stifle its own voice earnestly inquii'iig, 
“ For what am i here? Wliat i.^. to he after this? 
Why have I yearnings, boundless, infinite, insatiable, 
if this world is a inavhine, this outside body of fit sh 
a machine, and man liimsell wry little better?” The 
.'dent voice of Natni e teachi'S another creed than this. 
Strange echos of an invisible t;ome floating down on 
the tide of universal life; and footsteps of s])irits have 
left their sngg( stive imprint on the vast shore of that 
unceasing ocean. 'J'he dying wind-sigh among the 
summer leaves of tlie grove, the lulling murmur of 
babbling brooks, the tiilling chorus of winged things 
in the trees of the wuod, surely all these have a voice 
in a higher and holier creed! “The infinite cicative 
music of the universe” is not, wdiat such an age would 
make it to he, the mere “ incnotonous clatter of a 
boundless mill.” “ God has not cloven the earth w-ilh 
rivers that tlieir white wild waves might turn wheels 
and push p^ddles, nor turned it up under, us it weie 
file, that it might heat wills ” merely, “ and cure dis- 
eases ; He brings not up His quads by the east wind, 
only to let them full in flesli about tlie cninp of men ; 
He has not heaped the rocks of the mountains only 
for the quarry, nor clotliixl the glass of the field only 
for the oven.” Yet such was the sensuous creed of 
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that faithless generation but now gone by. It had no 
eye to see aught sacred in the mysteries of annual 
life bursting through the earth at the gay voice of 
early Spring, or of annual death unwillingly obeying 
the cold warnings of yellow Autumn. Nature became 
dumb and tedious to it. Never seeking to learn her 
vast symbol-speech, it rested content with counting 
the bushels of produce from tilled fields, and mur- 
muring over the yearly computahon. Flocks were 
only valuable for the wool on their hacks ; herds for 
their skins, and the daily food tliey afforded ; the 
woild-wide ocean was to them a pond of fish; the 
ever-burning stars beacons for ships ; the pale, night- 
loving moon, a faithlul (ide-keepor ; and man, immor- 
tal man, a mere labourer for so many copper-pieces 
a day. Yet who could not see the self-contempt of all 
this? Who could not see how low, earthy, degrading, 
infinitely unworthy it was? Hut it is impossible amid 
the eternal whirl of countless wheels, and the cease- 
less din of steam-engines, to hear or listen to the still 
voices of better tlnngs. The pandemonium of voices 
maddens, and the poor wretches laugh at their bitter- 
ness, and ask, “ Where is enjoyment and happiness 
like this?” Where, int/eerf, brother of earth? It is 
a melanclioly question, that one of thine. God's most 
exalted creation, thou werl not boi n, O child of iinmor- 
tahiy, merely that thou mightest wear thy fingers 
with tlie shuttle, or weary thy brain witli the whir- 
ring ol* machinery, however ])erfect, or grow pale and 
thin and diseased as the slave of wealtli, — Itise thy late- 
sought repose in anxiety for the first dawn of a coming 
day in ail things like the last — that thou inigiitest 
grow more earthy and sensual ivitli thy groivth, and 
Jail, unheeded, iinpitied into tliv tomb I'here are 
nobler machines by far than tlie spmiimg-jenny. 
or these it helioies tliee to leain well the use and 
pni’jiose — machines made by no liaiid of man ; to wit, 
this vast universe of God, and thine own w'ondions 
nature. These are tlie things, \vhi{di not to k.jow, 
were ruin to tlieo imlc-ed. Little will it matter to tlu'e 
one day, when tlie shadows dose aroniul, and all time 
is for thee becoming one iniinovable past, whetlier 
the identical sjiinning-jenn v, with which thou didst 
nusy thyself, he somewhat out of order or no; but it 
will matter to thee iniidi, nay cverytliing, if that 
uitinitely complex machine, thine own nature, should 
he out of ordei ; for witli that only will tliou then 
iiave to do.^ 

And yet, ho\v were it possible that aii\ slionld be 
thus instructed in wliat it Indioved them of all things 
to know, when every class in society was running hut 
for one prize, the wretched gifts of Mammon? In 
what respect was not the rich man W'oise, and more 
heartily to be pitied, than the poor man, — tlie employer 
than Ills workman ? if tlie'.c spent tlieir life in vanity, 
surely they worked. And work, hearty w'ork, has 
always a re waul, whatever that work may be. Hut 
wliat did their masters ellect? Where w'as tlieir puri- 
fying toil? In what respects did they, aye, do they 
for the most part now', answer to tlie final cause of 
their being ? on wdmt gioiinds can tliey claim a higher 
place than their servants in the varied orders of 
human excellence? They boast, indeed, of a greater 
nuinher of pieces of precious metal, stamped with a 
very genuine stamp, and altogether curient in the 
realm. Hut heap up such till you fill twenty Banks 
of England witli yoiir piles ; and what then ? They 
will give you food, and drink, and raiment; nay, 
more, (let us not he diary in giving riches their due 
honour,) they will procure servants, many, well- 
powdered, and gaily clothed, houses rich and luxuiious, 


estates beauteous and vast ; perchance too effeminacy, 
greedy vanity, and self-glory. This is literally true. 
Such gifts does wealth bestow. Yet all this brings 
not rio.ir in excellence to tlie common labourer, who 
earns liis bread by the sweat of his brow, if only 
amid his daily toil he uses himself in a habit of love 
and w'onder at the hook of creation ever open to 
his affectionate and earnest heart, and learns to look 
forward with child]il<e awe to tliat of wliich nature is 
but a feeble type? What udvantagetli it, that riches 
such as the mines of Potosi could not afford ])our 
into our tieasiiry, if, to obtain these, we miisi give up 
our high vocation, and wear down our minds day and 
night to the level of an arithmetic-table? Hiclies are 
a tnratiSf not to be despised in their way, yet never 
surely an end; and if, at the close of life, a man’s 
only account of his labours should be, that he has by 
so much increased his stores, and to this one object 
lias devoted his time and faculties, he has as much 
invcited the natural course of things, as the eccentric 
hoy wiio walks ]iei scveringl^ on his head; and 
though ho may not suffer an apoplexy quite like his, 
yet he wmII full surely suffer a more fatal though less 
apparent apoplexy of the heart — an utter paralysis of 
iu nobler functions, and an insensibility to its higher 
aims. 

It does not follow, nevertheless, O most logically 
consistent ohjector, that all pursuits should be 
neglccled, save philosojihy and the liberal arts, 
'fheic is a wide difrerencc between doing the W'ork 
allotted ns, because it is our lot, and setting it an4 
Its results before us as our chief aim. “ Engage- 
ments are our own poitiou, hut piir‘'Uits arc for tlie 
most part of our own clmosing. We may be engaged 
in worldly business, w itliont pursuing woildly ohjecis.” 
Hut wlien we sit up late and rise eaily to make 
money, when our thoiiglits arc ever set on money, 
and we make fiieiulsliips, value acquaintances, cement 
imiiiiage-J, by the standard of money, we liave no 
time, no inclination, for the culture of the heart, and 
oiii own life is listless alike to ourselves and olheift — 
an empty, worthless Idank. Yet wliat hut this was 
llie gimeial aim of tlie last century, esjiecially among 
oiir own people? Did not class press upon tlie lieels 
of class, all stiiving to clamber up inlo liigh place, 
and belter tlieuisehes fas they call it) by the influence 
of their cofleis? Where w'as true worsliip here 
AVhat had tlie lieart to do with such a life as (his? 
How could the concordant harmonies of natiiie, and 
wliisjiering voices from afar, more solemn still, lie 
heaid amid the eternal rattle of guineas, or the son] 
he tiained to look upward, wliile eyes menial and 
bodily were cliuined ci‘asclessly to the ledgiT or the 
day-book ? Man, they say, is unlike the beast, in 
that he is made upiight, and can lift his eyes to the 
Infiniie above him. Is it not a very shame that we 
slioiild of our own free will seek to sliare the Nehu- 
cliadnezzar curse, and strive not iinsiicce.ssfiilly to 
face the dirt with brule things tliat perish ? Let such 
an one clotlie liimself in tlie fineiy of mammon, let 
the accompaniments of wealtli be heaped upon him, 
friends, place in society, fashionable sons-in-law, plale, 
and game, in what respects is he not less a man than 
(he poor savage, naked and ignorant, W'ho falls down 
in tei ror before the sun’s eclip-ic ? Awe and veneration, 
even though they be not illumined by the use of globes, i 
or the aids of diffeiential calculus, conic sections, and 
so fmtii, arc worth something. Self-seekiiig, self- 
esteem, and no-worship, even thoVigh fed with news- 
p.apcrs, literary institutes, and altogether scientific 
duodecimos, are worse than very notliiiigiiess. It is 
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better to exceed in veneration, and, if bo be, become 
superstitious (bad as this is,) than to be witlioiit it, 
and have no worship at all. In the one case the 
heart can be directed aright, for it has noble capacities, 
in the other it must be recreated. Yet sucti is the 
tendency of the covetous temper. Where it scrambles 
after any knowledge at all, it is that sort of know- 
ledge which may do its part in puffing up, and tying 
the sandals of wealth, leaving truth to shift for itself; 
which, hy-the-by, it can very well manage to do. 
Yet what a pitiable perversion of infinite capabilities 
is this ! Can we not join heartily in the exclamation 
of a great writer, ** What a hollow, windy vacuity of 
internal character this indicates ; how in place of a 
rightly ordered heart, we strive only to exhibit a full 
purse ; and all pushing, rushing, elbowing on, towards 
a false aim, the courtier’s kibes are more and more 
galled by the toe of the peasant ; and on every side, 
instead of faith, hope, and charity, we have neediness, 
greediness, and vaiii-glury ; all this is palpable enough. 
Fools that we are ! Why should we wear our knees 
to the hone, and sorrowfully beat our breasts, praying 
clay and night to Mammon, wlio, even if he would 
hear, has idmost nothing to give? .... Fools that 
we are ? To dig and bore like ground-worms in tliose 
acres of ours, even if we have acics; and far from 
beholding and enjoying the heavenly lights, not to 
know of them, except by unheeded and unbelieved 
report! Sliall certain pounds sterling tliat we have in 
the Bank of England, or the ghosts of certain pounds 
that we would tain seem to have, hide from us the 
^treasures we are all horn to in this the * city of Ootl V ” 
And can men blind their eyes to these things? Dost 
thou not know, O pitiable, groping gold-seeker, that 
there is a stamp upon those pieces of gold of thine, 
other than that which tlie mint, the temple of thy 
desires, has affixed tliereto — a stamp, which claims 
them for anotlier treasury, and gives them a weight- 
iness liardly endurable even by the vigorous and 
daring, and generous? Heap up thy gold-dust, and 
die. Poor fool ! thy son shall perchance enjoy its 
fruits, such as they arc ; ihou for ever its respon- 
sibilities. Whose then is the gain ? 

And was this in very truth the mental history of 
an age ? Was it ?iot ? Seek we our answer in the 
relics which that age has left. Whiit was there which 
was not made to subserve the poor purposes of wealth? 
Science no longer busied herself with obstract truth, 
free and unfettered, greatly to he loved in and for 
itself ; hut it was only tolerated, so far as it ministered 
to the wants and luxuries of outside life, if life it 
could he called. So physical science, a very good 
thing in its way, but not altogether the highest of 
sciences, began to shut out of sight her elder brethren ; 
and “we, the philosophers,” was a title claimed ex- 
clusively by commentators on electrical machines, and 
lightning-conductors, and ])rosy expounders of the 
wonders of acoustics ; and what is yet more droll, the 
claim was allowed by the-, gaping world, as far 
as it cared about the matter at all.' Art, too, was 
required to do her work in the service of Mammon, 
and her noblest triumphs iif these aforesaid times, 
were not for quite the noblest objects. In short the 
whole history of events shows how entirely the god- 
like, and noble, and disinterested, had gone from 
! among men. Think you that the vain old quasi- 
I philosopher of Ferney would have enjoyed a Parisian 


(1) There were of course exceptions to this ffenerxl decline, 
more especially in that (^rcat land of thought, Germany, where 
a wondrous constellation of geniuses rose in the very thicXest of 
that long night. 


triumph, and a right joyous theatric coronation by an 
applauding public, if that generation had not blinded 
their eyes to all that is worthy of worship? Could it 
be conceived that Franklin (and I do not mean 
thereby to depreciate his respectable services) would 
have been received with a whole nation’s glad 
rejoicing, and the ringing of bells, and the gathering 
of crowds, except that there were no real heroes left 
for it to apotheosize, and it was obliged to play a 
mumming with a counterfeit? And what was the 
secret of that terrible French revolution, and its after 
resolution into the tyranny of Napoleon ? was it not 
the fierce struggle of a sensualized, but newly-aroused 
people to escape from unreality and conventionalities 
of whatever kind ? And how' was it that men could 
so unwisely think that a panacea for all these things 
was to be found in your “ qimclruple alliances ?” How 
could they not perceive that all “ balances of power ” 
for mutual convenience, and let-alone systems for 
encouragement merely of trades and manufactures, 
will tumble to pieces under the least external pressure. 
Mere quackeries of a sliam expediency can be of no 
avail ; indeed, what can be of avail, when the hiiinaii 
heart is shut up in the narrowest cage of an insur- 
mountable Bastile ? Least of all, then, can such 
triflings as these succeed. The soul of man complains 
with a tolerably audible voice, — 

“ What is that which I should turn to, lighting 
upon days like these 

Every door is harr’d with gold, and opens hut to 
golden keys.” 

Mammon has spcil-bonnd our race ; and by his 
wand has transformed men into very pigmies. I'liere 
are no giants in these days. He has blinded the 
blue face of hea\en with the smoke of manufactories, 
but what gain we by that, save dusted calicos and 
cheap w'are^ He bus netted the earth with iron, and 
brought panting engines into the once secluded 
country, but how' mucli nearer any truth are wc, 
because we arc fast forming ourselves into one vast 
sea-gTt city ? Let us open oiir eyes, and behold. 
All these things are good in their way, and cannot be 
reversed. But they are not all. '1 he one object of 
our life is not neared even, much less gained, by the 
construction of ten thousand railways, or the erection 
of any number of manufactories. It is of course 
worse than cliild.^oh to talk of undoing all these things. 
They are facts ; and whether good or bad, must 
remain. But what we can and must undo, is the 
spirit of trusting to them as ends not means ; the 
setting them up over us; the worship of all that 
ministers to luxury, and wealtli and influence, while 
the soul is left to pine away under an undeniable 
atrophy. Old forms and prescriptions w ill not do. 
They have become obsolete. Old principles, if you 
please, under new forms, will answer; the more, the 
better. After winter the earth requires the life of 
spring, to recreate and to reinvigorate the beautiful 
and the good. So likewise does a dead and barren 
generation. We must aim at the good, the true, the 
beauteous ; and not only, or chiefly, at the expedient, 
the useful, the practical. Be we practical, in its best 
and only true sense as much as we can ; we cannot 
exceed. But we must not turn machines into idols, 
means into ends. Clothes, and furniture, and house- 
hold conveniences of all sorts, and quick travelling, 
are useful in their way, indeed somewhat necessary, 
though not to the extent which the many would have 
118 suppose ; but busying about these to the end of 
time will never answer to the wants of our nature. 
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Virtue, love, heroic constancy, faith, hope, magna- 
nimity, these are our needs. Where have they rested 
hidden for so long time ? 

(To he coniinvjed. ) 

I 

\ 

* MAEGUEEITE OF PROVENCE, 

ff Chap. I. — The Stranger. 

I The sun had scarcely gilded the barren mountains 
\ which surround the town of Marseilles; it was rising 
I slowly over the beautiful blue sky of Provence, so 
j sweetly sung by the poets, when a boat, in which 

^ were two men, of whom one rowed, whilst the other, 

standing erect, looked pensively around him, entered 
the large bay, and landed at the foot of tiie staircase 
of the ancient and splendid palace of the Counts of 
Provence. 

The man who had been standing in the boat, and 
whose youthful and noble beauty was heightened by 
the stately air which seemed to belie the plainness of 
his dress, bore upon his hand one of those royal birds 
named falcons, much in vogue at that time (it W'as 
in the summer of the year 1231), and used by lords 
and ladies for hunting. He, however, was apparently 
neither a noble nor a falconer ; — his dress was com- 
posed of an ample upper garment, lined and bordered 
witli a dark-coloured fur, which fell upon his shoulders 
so as almost entirely to cover them, and a tunic under- 
neath, sufliciently open to allow the whiteness and 
' hne texture of his plaited shirt to appear. 

The stranger had taken but a few steps upon the 
inaule pavement which extended from the sea to the 
palace, when a guard approached him, and asked 
what he dcsiied. 

“ I bring,” said the stranger, ** a falcon to the 
' Princess Marguerite, the daughter of Count Beranger 
the Third;” and at the same lime he presented to the 
guard a paper, before the seal of which the man in- 
clined respectfully. 

* The man with the falcon then ascended the broad 
j marble steps, entered the vestibule, crossed it, and 
I turned tow'ards the gardens, as one who was perfectly 
! well acquainted with the place, or who had received 
the most accurate iiistruction even in regard to the 
1 slightest details of this immense edifice. On entering 
the gardens, he hid his bird in the folds of one of his 
wide sleeves, and perceiving a building at some dis- 
tance, which, from its arched windows of painted glass, 

;; was evidently a chapel, he walked towards it. The entry ' 

‘ was obstructed by a crowd of people, and from the 

interior of the temple issued the sweetest psalmody ; 
it was the voices of young girls ; one, in particular, 

? of enchanting purity, attained the highest diapason ; 
i the other voices, though not so powerful, possessed 

I that truth of tone and youthful freshness which charms 

and delights. 

“ What exquisite tones ! ” said the stranger, invo- 
luntarily, as he endeavoured, but in vain, to pierce 
E the crowd. 

; “ Who sings well if not the daughter of the Count 

\ of Provence and her two cousins, who are taking to- 
day their first communion?” said a person, whose 
remark adapted itself so well to the stranger’s excla- 
mation, that she at once attracted his attention. It 
was an elderly woman; her brown and white striped 
petticoat, worn above one of blue, the two short 
enough to show the red stockings which clothed her 
lep ; and her large black beaver bonnet, bordered 
with gold lace, marked her as a peasant. 


“ You say, my friend,” said the unknown to this 
woman, “ that it is the young Countess Marguerite 
de Provence, whose tones 

“ Or Marguerite de Bar, or Marguerite de Ligny,” 
interrupted the peasant; “have I not told you that 
there are three Marguerites? — Marguerite la Brune, 
Marguerite la Blonde, and Marguerite la Blanche; 
or Brunette, Blanchette, and Blondette, as they call 
each other familiarly. Push on a little, my young 
stranger, for by your headgear I see that you do not 
belong to these parts ; — there, now, turn to the right, 
and tell me, do you see them?” 

“ I see,” said the stranger to his blunt but obliging 
companion, “ three young girls kneeling. — Stay, do 
you also come forward, as you seem to know them, 
and tell me wiiich is the daughter of Count Beranger.” 

“ Ask me who 1 am,” replied the peasant, in so 
singular a tone tliat the unknown looked at her to 
see if she spoke simply or ironically, “ and I will tell 
you that I am called Mis6 Millette, widow of Jos6 
Marquet, waterman; hut as to which of those three 
young ladies who are communicating yonder, is the 
princess, marry, I know no more than you ; however, 
I imagine that a princess ought to be taller, fatter, 
and handsomer than a* peasant; now, if that be the 
Marguerite that you ask for, my opinion is, that it 
is the one in the middle, whose fair hair falls below 
her veil.” 

Here Mis6 Millette was obliged to close her obser- 
vations and suppositions, for the stranger, gliding 
from column to coliimn, till he reached the one 
nearest the high altar, was already too far to hear or 
reply. 

The singing still continued for some time, then the 
ceremony was concluded ; the priest left the altar, 
the spectators withdrew, either dispersing themselves 
in the gardens, or returning to the palace, and soon, 
of all the noble and brilliant assembly which had 
filled the chapel, there remained but the three com- 
municants; they had expressed a wish to remain 
alone to pray, and every one had retired, respecting 
this pious desire. 

The unknown alone, hidden behind a pillar, 
remained in the chapel. 

Chap. IL — The Three Marguerites. 

In looking attentively at these three young girls, 
it was easy to divine which was named Marguerite la 
Blonde, from the beautiful golden hair of the first of 
this charming trio. 

Marguerite la Brune, the second, brown both in 
hair and complexion, deserved her name, as did also 
Marguerite la Blanche, to wliosp ebon hair was joined 
a skin whiter than snow. But which was tlie daughter 
of Count Beranger? It was impossible to tell; 
nothing, no particular ornament distinguished one 
from the other. The fashion had not yet appeared 
(it came in some years after, and lasted two centuries) 
of having the armorial bearings of llie family em- 
broidered on the robes; so that these three young 
girls, dressed simply in high white gowns, fitting 
closely to the figure, and falling in ample folds in 
the skirt, had one sign only of their high birl^, a sign 
i common to all three — the veil ; which, instead of 
I ending at the shoulder, as that of commoners did, 

1 reached to the ground, as it was borne by the wives 
I and daughters of chevaliers. Two of the three, La 
Blonde and La Brune, were, each in her style, of 
remarkable beauty; tlie third, small, thin, badly 
made, had at the first glance nothing which attracted 
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attention — nothing which pleased. It was necessary 
to observe her closely, to examine her minutely, to 
remark tiie aristocratic perfection of her hands and 
feet, t)ie exquisite grace of her movements, and the 
thoughtful sweetness of her smile. 

After having been engaged in prayer for some time, 
kneeling on the steps of the altar, the young coinmu^* 
nicants rose, and, moved by the same impulse, they 
each took the hand of the others, and pressed it 
afieetionately. 

“ Blanchette and Brunette,” said tlie Blonde Mar- 
guerite, speaking the first, “ I ask your pardon, if 
any word of mine has, before this blessed day, 
offended you; I ask it of you, above all, for iny 
jealousy, which often makes me unjust towards you 
both.” 

“ I also. Blondotte and Blancl;ette,” said the Brunc 
MarjzinMite in her turn, 1 huml)ly ask of \ou both 
pardon for my faults, and for the bad examples which 
I have given \ou.” 

“ It IS far rather I who should ask pardon of you, 
my dear sisters,” replied the Blanche Marguerite, 
with tears in her voice and in her eyes, — “ I, the 
most unju'^t and ungrateful of the thn‘e.” 

“ You, the best of the three! ” exclaimed Biuuette 
and Bloudetle together. 

“ Yes, tlie most spoiled,” said Blanchette, with one 
of those charming smiles which beaiitifv any face. 

“ Come, let us forgive, let us embiace, and end it,” 
said the Blonde Marguerite, gaily, opening her arms, 
into w'hich the tw'o other young girls threw themselves. 

After remaining for a few^ moments locked in a 
silent emhi ace, they sat down, still holding each other 
by the hand, on the marble step where they had pre- 
vious! v ht'eii kneeling. 

“ What a delightful day has thisS hp(‘ri !” said, W'itli 
religious fervour, slie who w.is called tlie Blanche j 
Miiiguciite; “and how one would have wished to 
diC, to ascend peaceful, pure and cleansed fiom sin, 
to the bosom of God.” 

“ Oh! to die ! not yet,” cried Marguerite la Blonde, 
shaking her pretty fair lu'ad. 

“At fi'reeii, the age of iis all three, it is much too 
soon,” added .Maigiicnte la Biune. 

“ Yf’Nj lor A on, dear cousins,” said Margueiitt? la 
Blanche, sadlv, — “ you, who aie beautiful, beautiful 
as angels; yui, who will niairy iierlutp**, as I sb.dl, 
for political reasons, but wliom your liusl)ar>ds w'lll 
love ; fir^t, because you aie beautiful, and that beauty 
cliarm.s the e\es, and then because you are cood, and 
that goodness chaims tlie heart ; — Imt I, ugly and 
ungi aceful as I am, what hushciiid will ever love me.'” 

“ C’hild ! ” said the tw'o other gills, with affectionate 
tenderne>s, — “cliild, who thinks herself ugly because 
she has not grown so fast as we liave, and thinks that 
husbands are taken by the snare of beauty, like little 
birds in the glue w-liich is spicad as a trap for tbem. 
No, no,” added Marguerite la Blonde, “ iny rnotber 
has often repented to me — and she is so wise that I 
believe lier, — the man wlio wishes to marry seeks far 
less for beauty than for goodjiess; the one attracts, 
perhaps, hut it passes away, wliile the other lemains 
and attaches, believe me.” 

“ Wisdom sp«N"iks by your mouth, my little Bloii- 
dette,” sTiid Blanchette, laughing; “but, come, let us 
forget our beauty and our husbands, — those husbands 
who will take us from our dear Provence, from Mar- 
seilhs, or Massalia, the capital of ancient Phocia, as 
th.at old bard, Antoine Vidal, w'ho teaches me the 
history of the world, persists in calling it.” 

“It is not the history of the world that I should 


wish to know,” said Brunette. My world, my 
universe is Marseilles. Who will tell mo the history 
of Marseilles?” 

“I, if you wish it,” replied Blancliette, gently and 
with great simplicity. 

“Oil! that would be so kind of you!” cried 
Marguerite la Brune. “Tell it me, Blanchette, pray; 
so that this evening I may repeat it to my mother, 
and she will give me a kiss for my knowledge.” 

“ See Blanchette going to show her superiority 
over us,” said Marguerite la Blonde, with an air of 
impatience and fatigue. ! 

“To whom, little jealous one?” said Brunette, “ arc | 
we not alone?” ' 

“ If Blondette does not like it, let us talk of some- | 
thing else,” said Marguerite la Blanche, sweetly. 

“ I am, and shall be always, a wicked girl,” said 
tlie Blonde Marguerite, with pretty earnestness, “ and 
since Brunette wishes for the history of Marseilles, I 
tell it us, Blanchette; there, — 1 am li.'^teningto } on.” | 

“ Come, then, it shall he your puiiisliment,” said | 
Marguerite la Blanche gail\ , and she turned to begin 
her story. 

( To he continued.) | 


FACTS IN THE EAST lEI J'STKATIYE OF i 
SACKED IIISTOIIV. - No. I. I 

BV MBS l»OSTA>S. 

Tun East! Bender, p.iuse, ])()nder, if but for a , 
briel .space, the llioiiglils of migi.ty power that sjumg j 
(lom that one woid. 'Jliinlv of il, in all its .signili- 
(Miiee; think of all the iienuti, the gloiy, the tiuths, | 
the histones, the moralii\, the leligion coiineeted 
with that one woid. Think of it as the birth-place, 

Mie Cl. idle of the human race; think of it as the 'j 
jioint fiom whence spuing all oiir ancient knowieilge, , 
our ancient wisdom, our aneiei.t faith. Think, as j 
modein nn estiijations ol’ gieat iiitciest pi(>\e, that by j 
tiaciini: h.ick the line-, of tlie piineijial r.icts of men, j 
and by compaiiiig their huigmiges, leligioiis, and j 
mode> of cab ulaling time, they are found to conveige ' 
ncaily to a point, and that point on the confines of 
Iliiidostan. 'J'Idiik tliat ii was on the Eastern soil j| 
(hat man was first plaeed, as congenial to his nntiiie : 
that It was among the scenes of Ik'istern heaisty tliat jj 
man diew Ins fust thoiighis ol life, and walkeil in jl 
puiity, communing witii Ins .Maker; that it was ij 
fiom the mountain of ihe J’.ast that .lehovah gaA e j' 
laws to man; that it was on tlie plains of the Ea'^l !' 
(hat tlie (jod of hosts strengthened the powers of the i| 
armies of Israel. It was in tlie gardens and in the !' 
silent places of the Ea'-t that fiod stood face to faee || 
with the works of liis ham , and admitted man to his J 
counsels; it was from the vilhiges, cities, and deserts i 
of the East th.'it God incarnate brought life and | 
immortality to light, and issued laws for the moral 
governance of the world, which have now reached not ! 
only our island, but the uttermost parts of tbe earth. 
Such are the mighty interests of the East. And it is 
impossible to consider it lliu'- as the great scene of all 
most iiitt resting to man, without desiring to know in 
how far its aspects may h.'ive changed, and what trace 
may yet be found among the manners and customs of 
the land in similitude witli the past. This being a 
subject that has for many \ears formed an inquiry of 
deep interebt to ni}self, 1 am anxious to attract to it 
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the serious attention of rny reader, and bring him parti- 
cularly to notice the interesting and valuable fact, 
that, as a result of the character of Oriental climes, 
the customs and manners of the people, to a very 
great degree, have remained unclianged during a 
period of more than three tliousand years, so that a 
traveller of to-day in the East shall there see most 
of the ordinary acts of life performed by the people 
as did Abraham and the prophets, and last of all the 
disciples, in the Holy ( ity. 

These are facts which, during a long residence in 
India, and journeyings through various portions of 
the East, have ofteli appeared to add much to my 
appreciation of the simplicity, natuie, and beauty of 
many of the touching narratives of the inspired 
w'riiings, and such having resulted to myself, I 
dehire, according to my poor ability, to add such 
grains of information connected with this species of 
j “external evidence,” as the aspect of the East 
j presents to the observant traveller. 

! The leader of his Jlible, therefore, will not, I hope, 

! eonsider it uinvelcomc, that, drawing on remembrance 
I for my material, I endeavour to give, as an eyc- 
|j witness, tlmse fads connected with my own experiences 
in the East which lend to the illustration of various 
cui lou^ and interesting portions of the sacred writings; 
and ihe leader, desiring to aid my purpose, must suffer 
Ins imagination to foim foi itself, as a giouiid-work, 

I as much idea as possible of Oriental dunes, scenery, 
lo^tume, and ])eisoiis, ( ither as he may ha\e read of 
' tliem in bo(»ks, or seen of them in jndures. Ho must 
I imagine a land glowing by (hiy under the richest 
jl sun'olnne, — its liglits ail gold — its sh.uiows all 
I auie lyst-coloured ; — he must iii)ai»me the cities of 
J| iI^ plains of aun-diicd clay, and tiieir flal-roofe<i 
1 : houses half co\ ered with a liir!)<iiied popnla'ion ; — 
j* lie must imagine tin* sliepheid classes of the hills 
|| and plains willi their loins girdi-d ; their stafl' in 
I lion hands; llieir cloak of goat’s liair; their lude 
j] lent, their projiei t\ of flocks and hei d.s , tlie wondrous 
'I beautv of tropical M’gct.ilion ; the glory of the st.iilit 
;j eanopy of heaven, that taught the ('halde.iu w'andeier 
jl nniii's cailiest science, constraining him to wu^r^hip as 
!j he gazed, ignorantly imleed, yet with an inspiiation 
jj d tiiilh and beauty in lii.s heart; — and having so 
imagined, the reader w’lll allow me to draw' Ins 
idlcnlioii, without fuillur jneface, to the eighteenili 
cdiapter of the first book of Moses, in which is de- 
1 sciihed the entei taiiiment of the angcK bv Abraham. 
1 oi.ee saw a native of Bcloochislari that looked as 
one could fancy the jiatnaieh i, night have looked; — 

; the man I .^peak of was iich in flocks and heids, and 
came to visit us siijijiorted hv his sons; his face was 
, fair and handsome, thougli ninety summers had 
, blanched the beard that flowed below lus breast — .i 
jj huge I urban of fincjnuslin sliaded Ids brow, and his 
It dress was of goat’s Indr inttrwoven with colouied silk, 
i and girded lound ihi* loins ^vvith a ro]>e of camel’s 
I hair; his feet were bare, and his staff was in his 
iiand. All the generations of Ids house dw'clt with 
him, and ate of Ins bread ; and his sons were 
lienlsmen ns he had been; and his sons’ wives drew 
water, decked in all tlie bravery of golil, and silk, and 
gems; — and when a chief of the provinces juissed by 
'\iih a mounted retinue, they lodged at the old niau’s 
house, for he was the chief man of the city ; — and as 
ids aspect was, even so I faneied might have been 
that of the patriarcli Abraham on the plains of 
Manire. 

At the first verse of the chapter in question, we 
read, that Abraham “satin the tent-door in the lieat 


of the day.” In all travelling in the East, or dwelling 
outside cities, a tent forms the general and convenient 
home. Its accommodation varies according to the 
wealth of its owner ; I have seen the shepherd tiihes 
of the Affghan mountains form a tented dw'elling for 
wives and children, with a single goat’s hair cloak 
supported on a bamboo pole, less m size than the 
white ant-hill by its side, the general class of whose 
insect architecture first gave perhaps to the desert 
wanderer Ids earliest idea of such a shelter. I have 
seen the Moslem noble, on his way to Mecca, wiih a 
tent of green and crimson cloth, surmounted by a 
gilded crescent, and surrounded by dwellings of the 
same form and material as his own, pertaining to his 
wives, friends, and fullowers ; and I Iiave, as a guest, 
sat in the tent of a prince in India, on the interior 
walls of which verses of the Koran were hroidcred 
with seed pearls and gold. 

I’he tent of Abraham was probably the ordinary 
travelling tent, containing one apartment, with a door 
raised on poles, and hciiiL^ open at either side a current 
of air passes through, while the rai-icd dooi as a slop- 
ing verandah, protects the ground beneath it from the 
sun. Many a pleasant hour have 1 passed, while 
travelling in the East, thus sitting in the tent-door, or 
(looivvay. at noon-day, watching the heated animals 
])liinge into the iieiglihouring tank, or the weary 
traveller rest under tlie Inxmiaiit foliage, shading the 
neighbouring well. AndAbiaham “lift up liiseyis 
and looked, and lo, tiiiee men stood by linn, and 
vvlieii he saw them, he ran to meet them fioin the 
tent-door.” llosjntahty in tlic East is provc'rhial, the 
rieli man goes (oith to meet his guest, the poor man 
offers the ndreshing smoke of his linmble eocoa-mit 
])ij’e, or lml)l)li‘-huhble, to comfort the vveaiy tiaveller ; 
the village damsel pours water on his liriiuls, ai d the 
child jiroffeis a nioisel ofdiied fiuit, a few dales, or a 
plantain Ahialiain olll'ied to tlie travelleis on 
iManne the refreslinient most congenial to, and lliat 
always chosen In , IC.istein tiavelhrs. The shoe of the 
E is», wlu'ihei it be the cluiiisv shoe of tlie Tnik, and 
Moliammedau geiieiiilly, or the rude sand.il ot the 
.\iabaiHl Hindoo, galls the fc'ct, and impedes progress ; 
the traveller, therefoie, is seen bare-footed, with his 
shoes ill his Iiand, or lucked inlo his girdle. 'I'he feet, 
having traversed peih.ips twelve miles (alxnit an 
ordnuny day 's jonrne} ) of heated earth, become sore 
and sw'olleii, and the Iravtller uniformly seeks the 
nver-side, the waters of a tank, or the neigiiboimng 
well, where he may bathe and eool them; alter vvliieh 
he turns to the grateful shatle of a ]iec]ml-tree 
idigiitsa) as afloiding the most widely spreading^ 
eanopv, dr.iws forth fiom his little scrip or gndle the 
favoiirile kalm/ij and tints “ as one wdio on hi*' journey 
hails at noon, though bent on speed,” calmly rests, 
ere he thinks of food, or c.in prepare it. 1 hu^, lluie- 
foie, s.iid Abraham, “ Let a little water, I pray vou, 
he fetched, and wash } our feet, and rest v ourselves 
under the tree;” then Abraham hastened to Saiuh 
with tlie words, “ Make readv quickly three mea- 
siin-s of fine meal, knead it and make cakes upon the 
heavlh.” 

\\ omen in the East, of whatever rank their husbands 
may be, always jirepaie tlieirfood I remember being 
on boaid a steamer for Beirout, where were the four 
beautiful wives of a pacha of the first class, on his 
way fioin (amstantiiiople to Jerusalem. lie had men- 
servaiits in abundance, but the evening meal of I lie 
paelia was unilormly prcjiured by the ladies of tlio 
iiarcem in their cabin, and eanied tlieiiee hv the 
eunuchs and other slaves to the carpet of their master. 
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In ihe family of the Brahmin of highest rank in 
Bombay, Vindaech Gungadhur Sliastree, E?q., his 
Hindoo wife always prepares his daily food : and he 
has explained to me, that as a Hinddo, h^ could not 
eat the mess prepared by any one else without losing 
** caste.** And this domestic duty is W no means 
considered as more degrading to the Eastern wife, 
than we suppose it to have been to the obedient 
Sarah. 

The “ making ready*’ a meal in the East is a process 
of some labour, and occupies time ; whence Abraham’s 
desire, that it should be done '^quickly.” I have 
often observed the operation as performed by the 
wives of my own servants, and can therefore describe 
it. The grain is brought in the quantity required by 
the woman either in a small winnowing basket or in 
the corner of her veil. She then, standing in the 
open air, sifts it carefully. After this is satisfactorily 
achieved, the woman seats herself on the ground 
and carefully picks the grain, throwing aside all re- 
fuse, discoloured or otherwise ; then placing it between 
the large stones of a handmill, she grinds it, singing 
as she works the “ grinding song,” known to every 
Indian woman, and which, while riding through an 
I Eastern village I have heard in chorus from the door- 
I way of every hut, long in advance of earliest dawn. 
The meal is now made “ready.” 

The housewife then brings n brazen dish, and a 
small vessel of water, called in India a Lotahs and 
putting the meal into the dish, moistens and kneads 
it with great care. The “hearth” is ordinal ily formed 
under the shade of a tree, where a portion of ground 
has been cleared, levelled, and spread with manure, 
which, hardening, forms a convenient floor, where 
are placed three large stones between which a fire is 
kindled. The housewife separates the kneaded meal 
into portions, which are pressed into the forms of thin 
cakes by a rapid circular motion of the palms of the 
hands, between which she holds the dough, and they 
I are then, one by one, thrown on a metal plate, which 
I has become heated on the stones. As each cake is 
baked, it is jerked on the hearth, to dry and cool, 
until a sufficient heap is raised to satisfy tlie usual 
appetites of the family; and, in manner equally sim- 
ple, did Sarah, we suppose, “make cakes upon the 
hearth.” 

I But the hospitality of Abraham to the travellers 
on the plain of Muinre did not confine itself to 
' giving cakes of meal, the ordinary food of the com- 
monest of the people. He “ ran unto the herd, and 
fetched a calf lender and good, and gave it unto a 
young man; and he hasted to dress it.” It is very 
evident from the verse which fidlows, that the calf 
was dressed whole; and the manner of doing this 
was probably similar to that which 1 recollect having 
seen in Upper Sinde, at an entertainment given by the 
governor in a garden near the city of Shikarporc. 
A convenient space had been cleared for the dancing 
women, story-tellers, and jugglers, whose talents were 
intended to add to the charms of good cheer, to honour 
those bidden to the fete, white silver dishes, piled with 
fine fruits, decorated with fragrant blossoms, and in- 
terspersed with vases of sherbet and rose-water, 
formed a rich contrast to the beautiful Persian carpets 
spread before the cushions of the guests; — beyond 
this great centre of attraction was the singular scene 
of culinary preparation, performed in the open air, by 
the turbaned followers of the Prophet, who, having 
slain the animals, fetched from the herd witli deep 
“ Bismillahs,” now attentively watched the process of 
rendering them “ savoury meat.” A line of bamboo 


stakes had been firmly fixed into the mund, and on 
each was impaled a calf, a lamb, or a kid of the goats, 
well stuffed with spice, ghee (clarified butter), and 
flour; on either side blazed enonnous wood fires, 
that extended in double column the length of the line, 
and in this manner the animals were dressed, and 
then carried among the guests, who separated with 
their daggers such portions as they chose, each guest 
being provided with a platter of fig-leaves, fastened 
together with the thorns of the Neem tree. “ And 
he took butter and milk, and the calf which he had 
dressed, and set it before them ; and he stood by them 
under the tree, and they did eat.” 

It is not remarkable, among tribes so essentially 
pastoral as the people of the East have ever been, 
that butter and milk should form so considerable a 
portion of ordinary food. The shepherds, 'Miideed, 
find in them their principal sustenance, and the rich 
use them under the impression that they tend much 
to embonpoint^ which, with an Asiatic, is synonymous 
with wealth, honour, and the golden opinions of all 
men. 1 have seen a grave Moslem, with moustachios 
and heard, of most flowing grandeur, swallow the 
contents of a bowl of milk with as much satisfaction as 
a child in an English cottage could have done ; — and 
the ghee, or butler, is not alone a favourite sauce to 
their cakes, and iheir bowls of dry rice, but is considered 
necessary as n common and salutary article of diet, 
in connexion witli all descriptions of food. As iheir 
host, Abraham “stood” by his guests, “under the 
tree, and they did eat.” 

^lore than onco it has occurred to me to be the 
bearer of introductions fiom the chief of a province 
to the governors of his towns and villages, and to 
have been, on ai riving at them, treated with the same 
etiquette as would imve been observed towards the 
chief himself. In these cases, some delicate viands, 
sweetmeats, and pastry, prepared by the fair hands 
of the ladies of the harem, have been sent with 
great ceremony on a silver salver, covered w’itli an 
embroidered napkin, and convoyed by an armed ser^ 
vaiit; and immediately after his arrival, tlje governor 
himself has appeared to honour liis guest, by standing, 
if he had been permitted to do so, wdiile we ate ; — 
and when some trifle had been tasted, in due form, 
the host would himself present a napkin, and vase of 
rose-w'ater for a'dution, taking on himself the humi- 
lity of a servant. The form generally ends by the 
host’s presenting a few pieces of money on a plate, 
which the guest raises to his forehead and returns, 
the act being intended to convey that the governor 
desires to place all he possesses at the command of 
the guest he so delighteth to honour. Thus Abraham, 
in standing beside his guests, performed as a host the 
act of courtesy common in the present day among 
the people of the East, when desiring to confer honour 
on a guest peculiarly distinguished ; and imperfect as 
it is, I think my present illustration of these few 
interesting verses will tend, in some degree, to prove 
the position with which I commenced tiiis paper, i. e. 
that three thousand years have produced little altera- 
tion in the manners of the people of the Ease, and 
that, notwithstanding all that has been written of them 
by travellers of industry and information, our best 
text-book in this, as in all other tilings, are the Sacred 
Scriptures, in which we see, as in a focus mirror of 
surpassing brightness, all that was, and is, and ever 
shall be. 

(To he continued. ) 
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ON THE ROMANCES OP CHIVALRY. 

Pabt II. 

“ Oil ! dear are the fahlcs of olden tfmc 1 
So sweetly witching, so rudely sublime, 

Are the strange wild marvels of olden time, — 

'I'hc goblin bestrode the midnight blast ; 

Tlic shrouded ghost through the cloister past ; 

And forms of wauty surpassingly fair, I 

Spread their gossamer wings on the viewless air ; | 

And spirits from heaven, and angels bright. 

Hose with dazzling sheen on the iiermit’s sight ; 

And fairie maids bore the brave knight away ! 

To live in joyance and youth for aye.’* 

In a former sketch we alluded to the variety of 
brilliant materials at the command of the writer of 
tlie Romance of Chivalry. The dark superstitions 
of the Gothic nations, the bright and fairy fictions of 
the Orientals, with the relics of classic mythology 
which still lingered in the public mind, all were, as 
time advanced, softened and adorned by the combined 
influence of chivalry, gallantry, and religion; those 
‘‘ three columns on which the fictions of the middle 
ages repose.” 

As we observed before, the earliest chivalric 
romances were metrical, hut those to which our 
ideas in this day more immediately turn, are the vast 
gigantic tomes of prose fiction which were woven 
round llie much simjder, much brighter, poetic germ. 
Tlicse prose romances, too, continued high in favour 
long after their poetical predecessors wci e in disgrace: 
it IS to these prose romances that Milton refers with 
sucli warm regard; and it is from these alone that 
we shall deduce our examples, chiefly because the 
language of the metrical ones is somewhat obscure 
ami latiguing to the unaccustomed eye. 

Most indispensable personages in all these romances 
are Giants and Dwarfs. The giants will be more 
or less prodigious or ciucl, the dwarfs more or less 
subtle, and the heroes more or less magnunimouR, 
according to the taste of the writer, the opinions of 
his age, and the habits of his country, but in some 
form or other they are inseparable from chivalrous 
romance. The German dwarf was subtle, dark, and 
often cruel; the French ones were natural and 
jiurnble attendants on tlie knights; while those of 
Spain were fantastic sprites, who rode 
“ On the vivid lightning’s flash. 

To lliose dread realms, wlierc, hid from mortal sight ; 

Fierce genii roam, or where, in bright alcoves. 

Mild fairies reign.” 

The ministration of attendant spirits (tlie descend- 
ants of the ancient dwarfs) has been a very general 
topic of belief, and in some paits of Wales, of 
Scotland, and Ireland, is not yet exploded. The 
Ranshee, the Brownie, &c. are of this race. So also — 
and it is more to our immediate purpose ns referring 
to the precise time in which these romances were 
more especially in vogue — was Orihon, the faviiliar 
of the celebrated Earl of Foix, wlioin Froissart 
describes at length. We have space but for a short 
extract. 

‘‘So this spyrite Orthone loved so the knight, that 
oftentymes he wolde coe and vysite hym wliyle he 
laye in his bedde aslepe, and outher pull hym by the 
eare, or els stryke at his chambre dove or wyndowe, 
to awake hym : and whan the knyght awoke, than 
he wolde saye, Orthon, let me slepe. Nay, quod 
Orthone, that wyll I nat do, tyll I have shewed the 
suche tidynges as are fallen a late. The lady, the 
knyghtes wyfe, wolde be sore afrayed, that her hair 
wolde stande up, and hyde herselfe under the clothes. 
Thanne the knyghte wolde saye, Why, what tidynges 


hast thou brought me? Quod Orthone, I am come I 
out of Englande, or out of Hungary, or some other 
place, and yesterdaye I came thens, and suche thynges 
are fallen or suche other. So thus thys lord "knew 
by Orthone every thynge that was done in any parte 
of the world** 

Giants are of every variety which an enormous 
size and horrifying countenance can admit. ** A 
paynim liydeons and grete, massyf, strongc and 
felounousc, which better resemhleth the devyl than 
any man or personc ; he is as black as pytche boylled 
— and he had eyen nl enflammed lyke fyre, his 
iiccke large and grete, his nose half a fote longe.” 

Again : “ Th’ udmyral of Babylone had a geant 
moche terry blc, that was of the generacion of Golias : 
he had the strength of forty myghty men and 
strongc.” 

Another — for we quote from the romances them- 
selves— was “ twelve cubits high, his face a cubit in 
leiigtli, and his nose a measured palm : ” — and 
Artliur of Little Britain “ espyde a great giaunte 
comynge to himwarde, who was fiftene fote of length, 
betynge togeder his tclhe as though they had been 
hammers strikinge on a stythy, who had in his hand 
a great axe, whereof the blade was well nighe three 
fote longe : ” — and so on ad infinitum. 

There is no circumstance in these romances which 
now strikes ns as absuid, which was not fully borne 
out by the general belief of the time. The romance- ! 
writeis merely embellished, — they did not create. 

“ And zilt there shewe the, in the Rockc ther, as 
the trew Chayns were fastned, that Andromade a 
gret geaunt was bounden with, and put in presoiin 
befoie Noes flode : of the whyche geaunt is a rib of 
his syde, that is forty fote long.** This is from the 
pen of Sir John Mandeville, of whoso book any page 
contains marvels enough for a romance. lie was a 
traveller, a knight, and a gentleman of high honour 
and strict veracity, and be his narrations ever so 
absurd, they w'ere at the time considered worthy of 
full credit. Moreover, modern discoveries have con- 
firmed the truth of some of his, apparently, most 
extravagant assertions. “ Travellers and naturalists,” 
says Southey, “ told of more monsters than the 
romance-writers ever devised.” 

But “ it should be known for what reason God 
created the great giants and the little dwarfs, and 
subsequently the lieroes. First, he produced the 
dwarfs, because the mountains lay waste and useless; 
and valuable stores of silver and gold, with gems and 
pearls were concealed in them. Therefore God 
made the dwarfs right wise and crafty, that they 
could distinguish good and bad, and to w'hat use all 
things should be applied. They knew the use of 
gems — that some of them gave strength to the 
wearer, others made him invisible. — Therefore God 
gave art and wisdom to them, that they built them 
hollow hills ; he gave them nobility, so that they, as 
well as the heroes, were kings and lords ; and he gave 
them great riclies. And the reason w'hy God created 
the giants was, that they should slay the wild beasts 
and worms,* and thus enable the dwarfs to cultivate 
the mountains in safety. But after some time, it 
happened that the giants became wicked and unfaith- 
ful, and did much harm to the dwarfs. Then God 
created the heroes, who were of a middle rank 
between the dwarfs and giants. And it should be 
known that the heroes were worthy and faithful for 
many years, and that they were created to come to 
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the assistance of the dwarfs against the unfaithful 
giants, the beasts, and the worms.” 

The animal creation were under the sway of our 
forefathers to a degree incomprehensible by the 
I traveller 

I ** Through the tamer ground 

Of these our unimaginative days.” 

Ogier, the Dane, one of the most celebrated of 
Charlemagne’s peers, in the course of one of his 
peregrinations, entered a saloon, where he found 
I a niagniricent repast set out. No way loth to 
I partake of it, he looked ai^und to see who should 
1 be his boon companion.*!, hut perceived nobody 
at table but a welhbred horse, who (and what could a 
well-bred Christian have done more?) immediately 
rose, profFeied him water, piesc'iitcd liim viands, and 
then hospitably conducted liirn to the chamber pre- 
pared for his repose. 

From some such legend as this has been derived 
that cliarming tale, the delight of our cliildhood, and 
now, in our mature and declining years, by no means 
^beielL of all its fascinations, the interesting and veii- 
table “ History ot lieauty and the Beast.” 

But young Parteiio[»e, in his wanderings, enters a 
hall bedecked in most inviting style, where the good- 
natured meats come to him in turn of their own 
accord, and a golden cup fills itself with wine and ap- 
proaches his lips in the most templing manner — 
without the visible ministration of either liorse or 
fairv. 

The l.ion, w'hose battle with the Dragon, the valo- 
rous fjuy Furl of Warwick, in the plenitude of liis 
knightlN zeal, undertook and achieved, followed his 
valiant champion, like a dog, faithfullN and affection- 
ately to tlie close of his own life. 'I'liese majestic 
rulers of the forest have certainly a tender 
for humanity, and show a due and becoming defer- 
ence to the precepts of the two-legged portion of 
creation. For when the lioness was carr\ ing in her 
mouth tlie young Esplandian, the iiiiaut of the fail 
and frail Oriana, as a delicate morsel for her cubs, 
she chanced to meet a liermit, and in obedience to 
the moial truths ho uttered, she laid the cliild genth 
on the ground, and suckled him from her ov\ii teats ; 
and after having duly and for a sufficient length of 
time performed the office of wet-nurse to the infant, 
she assumed that of dry one and preceptress to the 
boy, constantly attending his steps, and shielding 
liim fiom danger.^ 

The marvellous or magic swords are important ad- 
juncts to tlie machinery of romance. So finely were 
the blades tempered, and so peculiarly were they 
fitted to eacli hand, that if dispossessed of his own 
sw'ord, a hero had some difficulty to perform his 
devoir with another. The famous “ Excalibar” was 
fixed in a stone from which the hand of the great 
ATlhur alone could extract it ; and when he received 
ins mortal wound, he could not have even the relief 
of d}ing until his sivord was flung on the magic lake, 
from which a liand emerged to catch it ere it sank. 
His naitKsake of Lytle Brytayiie obtained bis sword 
“ Chirctice” much in the same manner. Fyerabras 
would hardly have been orercome by Oliver (except 
for the 8])ecial rule in romance, that giants are made 
to be worsted) bad he not incautiously left one of liis 
magic swords within liis enemy’s rea61i : and Py- 
ramus, who was lineally descended of ** Alysaunder, 
and of Hector and Mackabeus,” had a sword,, with 
which “ whomsoever is hurte shalle never be 


staunched of bledynge.” The apostrophe of the 
dying Roland — the far-famed paladin of Charlemagne 
— to his sword approaches the pathetic. 

** Under a tree in a fayr inedowe, whan lie sat 
down on the grounde, he behelde his swerde, the best 
that ever was named Durandnl, wbyebe is as moclic 
to say as glvyng an bard stroke. He took it out of 
tlie sliclhe and snwe it shyne moche bryght, and by- 
cause it shold cliaiinge his maister, lie bad moclic 
sorowe in his hert, and wepynge be snyd in tliys 
maner pytously, ‘ O swerd of vnliiro, the fayrest that 
ever was, thou wert never but fayr, nor ever found e 
I thee but good.: who may coniprehende thy value ? 
Alas, who shal have tliee after me? whosomever hatli 
thee shal never be vavnqiiysshcd, ahvai e he shall 
have good fortune. O my swoidc, which hast been 
my coinforte and my joye, wdiich never hin ted per- 
son that might cscajic from death ; () im swerde, yf 
ony persone of no \alue should have thee, aud I 
knewe it, I shold dye for sorowe.’ ” 

And tiiis is hut the poor attempt at rmhellishment 
of real history, literal fact. “The knight,” says 
Mill , the liistorian of chivalry, “ threw round his 
swoid all his affections. In that w'eapori he paiticu- 
larly trusted. It was his ^ood sword — his own ffood 
sword. He gave it a name. The sword was his only 
crucifix when mass was said before battle, it was 
was moreover his consolation in the moment of 
death.” ' 

The pharmacopoeia of romance was as ajipropiiate 
and excellent as its armour}. Fi crahras cariicd at 
his liolster two liitlc barrels ol halm, by wliich, w ith a 
touch, the most deailly wounds weie healed; and 
wliich, unluckily for him, liad as bcnelicent an effect 
on his antagonist, Olyver, as on himsolt. 'fhat of 
Pyramus is more specifically desciihed. “ 'J'liemic 
Syre Pyramus and Syre Gawain alyghted, and Icte 
thene horses giaze in tin* meadowc and unarmed 
them. And then tlie blood ramie lieslily from tliyie 
w'oundes. And P\ ramus toke tiom lus })age a viol 
full of the four waters that came out of Paradys^ and 
ivith certaine baliiie anointed thc}r woiindes and 
w'asshed them with that water, and w'ithin an hour 
after they were boili as whole as ever tliey w'cre.” 

Arthur of Lytle Brytaine swallowed a certain 
drink, and “ as soone as it was spread ahrodo in his 
vaynes he wa^-* thereby sodeynly all whole, and more 
lustycr tlianever he W'as before, for tlian he thoughtyt 
his strength was doubled; and truelye in a maner .so 
it was, for by the vertue of these berbes be luid ye 
gnacc, that from tlieiisfortb there was never man tliat 
could drawe oute of bis body any lilode.” And this 
was a simple decoction of a few heibs gathered dining 
the progress of that combat, by wdiicb he was all but 
aimiliilated. 

The renowned Cid, being forewarned in a vision 
of hisappvo.aching death, prepared for it, uud “ calling 
for a precious balsam, with wliich the Solduii of 
Persia had jiresented him, lie mingled it with rose- 
water, and tasted nothing else for seven days, during 
which, though he grew weaker and weaker, yet his 
countenance appeared even fai:er and fresher than 
before.” After his deatli, by virtue of the balsam, his 
body appeared fresh, fair, and rosy, as if alive, and so 
continued for ten years. 

The well, or water, of youth and beauty is indi- 
genous to the soil of romance. It springs oven in 
the arid soil of early German fiction, which, founded, 
as we liave intimated, on tlie gloomy mythology of the 
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Scandinavians, does not exhibit any profusion of the 
lighter and brighter flowers of fable. 

“ ‘ Mirrour of ladies lovely, 
fain would I be the near, 

But alas ! my form is laithly, 
and black am I of cheer.’ 

To tile loving youth she said, 

‘ If beauteous thou wilt be, 

In the flowing fountain 
bathe thee speedily: 

Fair thy visage will become, 
as before a year ; 

Nobly, champion bold and brave, 
will thy form apyiear.* 

Black and foul he leaped 
into tlie well of youth, 

But white and fair he issued, 
with noble form, forsooth.” ^ 

This agreeable transformation is effected in Ogier 
the Dane by means of a ring wiiich the enamoured 
Biiry Morgana be.stows upon him in lier enchanted 
Castle of Avalon. In some form or other these indis- 
pensable requisites in lieroesof romantic fiction — youth 
and beauty — were always at tlio heck of tlie tutelar 
deities of romance. 

It would he endless to recapitulate all the minor 
ornament.s and tools of romance, 'fliere are magic 
horns which cun lie sounded by none but chosen 
lungs ; magic goblets which permit none but pure 
lips to apprc/uch them ; magic girdles before which 
even the cestus of Venus must fade ; ciiambers which 
can be opencil by none but a predestined knight oi 
maiden ; and enchanted statues which utter all but 
iiiJMlterabie tilings. 

In their most marvellous desciiptions the rornancc- 
wiit rs never supposed that they were outraging ]>os- 
sihility : all their maivels were founded on the belief 
of the day\ 'fheir geogiaphy is mnaeulous. Joseph 
of Arimatlijua jiisses witliont any difficulty fiom 
Jnda3a to Ireland, and the kingdom of Babylon 
iey)resented as having bordered upon Brittany. Their 
chronology is not less astounding. 

“ Sojric force whole regions, in despite 
Of geograjiliy, to elnmge their site, 

Make loririer times .shake hands \ulh latter, 

And that which was before come after.” 

The old romanee-wrilers had not the ghost of an 
idea of any thing like dramatic construction, or 
of any unity of action. 'I'liev intioduce y’ou to 
some primeval progi’.iitor of the destined hero ol 
tlie book, whose life with those of liis successors being 
diMailed in regular rotalion, brings you in due time (or, 
as a modern would think, /i/nlue) to him from whom 
the book was named. Tlie beauties of these works 
(which however have to he culled from a voluminous 
mass of wearisome matter) aie striking : and consist of 
romantic and frequently touching incidents simply 
narrated; accurate descriptions of li.^e and manners; 
and stores of fairy scenes, 

“ Where the silver fountHiTis wander, 

Wlicre the golden streams meander,” 

amid the tangled glades of the forest, or the flower- 
enamelled tufts of the verdant plains. 

rile code of morality in the romances of chivalry is 
faulty, very. Their code of honour, indeed, was 
refined and elevated, until it had a moralizing effect, 
and the laxity ot the moral creed was in some points 
redeemed by the noble spirit which pervaded the 
knightly one. But maiden chastity and conjugal 
fidelity were lightly esteemed, and the female charac- 
ter, as exhibited in romances, can only be tolerated 
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because it is said to be a picture of the real life of 
those times; ‘"to form b. just idea of which, (says a 
critical writer) we cannot help thinking that the 
ancient romances should be read along with the 
labours of the professed historian.” 

Nevertheless, the romance.s of chivalry are imbued 
with a religious spirit, or rather, perhaps, we should 
say a strong sentiment of religion. On all occasions 
I religion is honoured, and her votaries and seivaiits 
j are reverenced and loved. We have observed in a 
I former sketchi tlial the governing spirit of the time, 
Chivalry, was enveloped in religious obligation. 
Romances faithfully depicted that spirit, as they, in 
their turn, promoted it. We are told that the “cus- 
tome was that the s-.ibgettes of Cliarles, that day, 
whyche shold fyghte, W'ere confessyd and comuned 
without fayllynge, by men of the chyrche, which 
alway were wyih them.” In the same spirit — “Whan 
the hataille was all ended the kynge (Arthur) kneld 
downe and thanked God mekely;” and his kni^’hts, 
amid all their wanderings over savage viilds, and 
ihroiigh dreary and almost impenetrable forests, omit 
no opportunity of seeking ghostly counsel and advice 

from the heimits and holy men, who are represented 

often beautifully — amid dreary solitudes and inhos- 
pitable wilds, devoting their lives to contenqilation, 
to player, and to the soUue ot the wandering and 
benighted waifarcr, wdio, sure that no region is too 
savage for these humble votaries of peace and bene- 
volence, strives ever to reach the anchoret’s humble 
cell, “ ere the bat hath flown his cloistered flight.” 

“ And within a whyle they cam to the hermyinge, 
and took lodgyng, and full liard was their souper, but 
there they rest(‘d him al iiyghte tyl on tlie moriie, 
and herde a masse devoutely, and tooke their leve of 
the heremyte, and Syre Tor pra) cd the heremyte to 
ptay for him, he sayd he wold, and betooke him to 
God.” 

So kyng Pcllinore took this dede knyght on his 
sholders, and brouglite hvm to an hermytage. and 
charged the heremyte witli the corpf, that seriyse 
shold be done for the soule. It shall be done, said 
the lieiemyte, as I will answer unto (lod ” 

“ 'riienne departed Gawayne and JOctor, as bevy as 
they myghte for their mysaveiitur, and so thev rode 
t\l that they came to the montayne, and there they 
teyed their horses, and wente onfootc to the heremy- 
lagc. And wlKinnc they were come up, (hey sawe a 
pourc hows, and besyde tlie chajipel a lytyl courtelage, 
wheie Nacyen the heremyte gadied vvortes as he 
which had tasted none otlier mete of a grete whyle. 
And wliane he sawe the erraunt knyglites, he came 
toward them and saleuted them, and they hvm agai iie. 

‘ Fdirc lordes,’ said he, ‘ what adventur brought Von 
hither ? ’ ‘ Syr,’ said Gawayn, ‘ to speke* with yow for 
to be confessed.’ ‘Sir, ’sayd the heremyte, ‘ I amVedy.’ ” 

The desperate exterminations of iiiterminahle, 
innumernble hordes of pagans, and their conversion 
vi et armis to the Cliiistiaii faith, form marked features 
of the tales relating to the Hound Table and to 
Cliaileniagnc ; and the theological di.sputes are per- 
fectly original. The mental enlightenment of these 
pagans is at times somewhat sudden, but then, to be 
sure, danger is a great sharpener of the W'its. 

“ After the ])aynim was smyton and hurte mor- 
tally, and he seeing that he myght no more resiste, 
by the vertu of God he W'as enliimyned in such wyse 
that he had kiiowleche of the errour of the pavnims.” 

“ Wolfdietrich proceeded to the cathedral where he 
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flaw the toi^ of Beclitung. He heaved up the 
stone and Imeld the dead body of his beloved master. 
He called upon God to give him some token of 
his sours welfare, vadi immediately thehones assumed a 
glittering whiteness,'' 

** And whan they had ryden a grete longe wave, 
they came into a grete wode of fiuscagc, in whyche 
they myght not passe annethe in two daycs, and yet 
wyth grete payne, and Charles thought to passe it in 
one daye, wherefore he and his boost entred wythin 
the sayd wood, which was fill of dyvers wilde beestes, 
as gryifons, beres, lyons, tygres, and other beestes.'* 
Tlicy were in great perplexity, and Charles (Charle- 
magne) says his prayers so devoutly that “there 
came a byrde to his ere in the presence of evenche 
that were about hym, which sayd wyth an bye voys, 

‘ Kyng, thyn oryson is herde.* And after that the 
kynge and his companye wente and folowed the 
byrde, whyche conducted them unto the ryght waye, 
whyche they had lost the day tofore.'* 

These mighty warriors jind renowned chiefs are 
frequently represented as finisbing their lives in the 
privacy of the monastery or the penance of tlie 
hermit’s cell. All Artliur’s knights so ended their 
days. And the cowl is made also the choice of a 
warrior equally renowned for valour, but rather less 
for benevolence and courtesy. 

“ At the very furthest end of Christendom stood 
the monastery of Tuskel, dedicated, to St. George. 
Thither Wolfdietrich proceeded, laid his arms and 
golden crown upon the altar, and commenced his 
holy occupation. He became a monk, and led a most 
exemplary life.” He seems, however, not all at once 
to have lost the prowess which had enabled him to 
slay dragons, hew down giants, and dispatch men of 
common size b)' fifties — for the heathens or pagans 
molested the monastery, and he seldom issued out 
without killing sixty of them. He continued for 
“ sixteen years in this transitory life, and when his 
Boul left iis mortal habitation, the angels appeared, 
and conducted it to glory.” 

This seems to make good the old adage, “ the 
greater the sinner, the better the saint,” and the 
exemplary end of Guy Earl of Warwick, fiirl])er 
illustrates and confirms the “ wise saw.” It must be 
remembered that in one of his battles “ fifteen acres 
Vr'ere coveied with the bodies of slaughtered Saracens, 
and so furious were liis strokes, that the pile of dead 
men, wherever his sword had reached, rose as high 
as his breast.” And it will be borne in mind also that 
this, and numberless other exterminating conquests, 
were achieved, not like those of Charlemagne, for the 
Christian faith — not like Arthur’s, from the love of 
glory — but ai a tribute to the merits of a lady whose 
band be could not otherwise obtain. He married 
her; and forty days afterwards, suddenly stricken 
with remorse for bis past misdeeds, he retired to a 
life of penance and mortification. In a solitary her- 
mitage in the forest of Arden, in Warwickshire, he 
was warned by an angel of his approaching dissolu- 
tion. He immediately summoned his long-deserted 
but faithful wife, who received his parting breath ; 
and who, surviving him but fifteen days, was in death 
Reunited to him. 

The least interesting of the chiv^ric romances 
are those which were composed on classical heroes. 
It is not that they are wanting in originality, far the 
best-read classic will perhaps yield them most applause 
on that score ; but it makes one’s very finger ends 
tingle to read of the “ sister and consort of iifiperial 
Jove” as “ olde Juno” — “false olde quene Juiio” — 


** cursed olde vyrago," &c, Neither can we fancy 
Alexander and Hercules improved by being convert 
ted into preux knights of chivalry. 

“ Syre,” said Hercules, “ I love the worship and 
honour of ladies. And ther ne is thing that I might 
do for hem, but I wold do hit unto my power.” 

“ The frendes of Jason wolde that Jason shold be 
made knyghte. And for to do that, they presented 
hym to Hercules, whiche gaf liym the ordre of 
knyghtehode.” 

Hercules is represented as the “ moste noble and 
vertiious man that ever had been,” and after he 
“ began to studie the scyence of astroriomye, and the 
seven scyences lyberall,” he became “the beste 
philosopher, and the most parfyt astronomyer of all 
the world.” 

But having thus rudely and unceremoniously 
broken the repose in which these ancient heroes of 
the romance-writers’ pen liave so long slumbered, it 
is fair that they should speak for themselves some- 
what more continuously than wc have hitherto permit- 
ted them to do. 




[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or as^iumed, of the Author, is 
printed in Siimll Capitals under the title, in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 


SUNDAY AT SKA. 


It was thp Sabbaih ; but no voice of prayer 
Was swelling round us o’er the trackless sea, 
Dome by the steuiii-sJiip’s restless energy, 

We held our lonely course : tlio wild winds there 
Did make most solemn music, and the waves 
With loud according voices hymned His praise, 
At whose Almigiity bidding they upraise 
Their giant strength, or seek their oecan-caves. 
And sweet it was to think how, far nviay 
In that dear laud, which, from our straining view. 
Melting m misty outline ns we llcw, 

Tull many a weary league behind us lay, 

Lips that we loved breathed solemn Litany 
“ ipr all by sea or land that travellers be.” 


A MAN should know how to use his own gonius; if he 
docs not, be is just like some precocious child, who, with 
deep thoughts, and metaphysical shadows haunting 
him, is appended to them, rather than they to him ; 
and who possess his own ideas only as a basin docs water, 
by containing them. — Christian Remembrancer, 

To say that there is neither right nor wrong, except 
in BO far as positive laws enjoin or forbid, is equivalent 
to saying that before the circle was traced all the radii 
were not cquaL — Montesquieu. 
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THE IRISH CABIN. 

{Vide Illitstraiim.) 

Those of our readers who have been accustomed only to the 
neat, trim appearance of the “ homes and haunts** of our 
English oottagcjrs would indeed feel surprise, not unmingled with 
pity, were they to behold the sad reality which iliut picturesquely- 
sounding habitation—an Irish cabin — presents to the eye of the 
spectator. Wc quote the words of one of the best and most 
grapliic delineators of life in the sister island. He says, speak- 
ing of the aspect of one of these buildings, “ It was a low mud 
hovel, with a miserable roof of sods, or scraws, as they are 
technically called ; a wretched attempt at a cliimney occupying 
the gable, and the front to the road containing a small square 
aperture with a single pane of glass as a window, and a door 
which, notwithstanding the seventy of the day, stood wide open, 
to permit the exit of the smoke, which rolled more freely 
through this than through the chimney. There was no vestige 
of any furniture in the interior of the cabin. A pot was sus- 
pended over the wet and sodden turf by a pi<‘ce of hay rope ; 
and ail eartlien pipkin, filled with water, stood beside it. The 
floor of the hovel, lower in many places than tlie road without, 
was cut up into sloppy mud by the tread of a thin, lank -sided 
sow, w'ho ranged at will through the premises. In a word, 
more dire and wretched poverty it was impossible to conceive.” 


THE ENCHANTED NET.' 

BY THE EDITOR. 

CoT’LD we only give credit, to half w'c are told. 

There nero .sundry strange monsters existing of old ; 
For, Aviihout our disturbing those very large bones — 
Which have turned (for the rliyme’s sake, perhaps) into 
stones, 

And have chorfen to wait a 
Long while hid in strata, 

While old Time has been dining on empires and thrones— 
(Old hones and dry bones, 

Lcg-boncs and thigh-bones, 

Bones of the vertebne, bones of the tail. 

Very like, only more so, the bones of a whale, 

Bonos that were very long, bones that w’erc very short, 
They have never as yet, found a real fossil merry- thought, 
Fcrelianee beeau>c mastodons, burly and big. 

Considered all tiinny bones quite infra da/.) 

Skulls liave they found in strange places imbedded, 
^Vliieli at least prove their owners were very long headed ; 
And other queer things, — which it’s not rliy intention, 
IjC. 4 I weary your patience, at present to mention, 

As I IhmkJ can prove, without further ajiology. 

What 1 saia to be true, sows appeal to geology, 

That tin re lived in tlie good old days gone by 
Things unknown to our modern philosophy. 

And a giant was then no more out of the way, 

Thau a dwarf ajipears in the present day. 

Sir Eppo of Epstein was young, brave, and fair ; 

Dark were the curls of his clustering hair, 

Dark tlic moustache that o’ershadowed his lip. 

And his glance was as keen as the sword at his hip ; 
Tliough the enemy’s charge w'as like lightning’s fierce 
shock, 

His seat was as firm as the wave-beaten rock ; 

And woe to the foeman whom pride or mischance 
, Ofiposed to the stroke of his conquering lance, 
j He carved at the board, and he danced in the hall, 

I And the ladies admired him— each one and all : 

I In a word, I should say he appears to have been 
t As nice a young “ ritter ” as ever w'as seen. 

He could not read nor write, 

He could not spell his name ; 

^rewards being a clerk, Sir Eppo liis-f mark 
Was as near a.s he ever came. 

He had felt no vexation 
From multiplication ; 

Never puzzled was ho 
By the rule of three ; 

(1) From Gcriiiau Jialluds, Xc. (Hums.) 


The practice he*d had 
Did not drive him mad, 

Because it all lay 
Quite a diflTcrent way. 

The asses’ bridge, that bridge of sighs. 

Had (lucky dog 1) ne’er met his eyes. 

In a very few words, he expressed his intention 
Once for all to decline every Latin declension, 

When persuaded to add, by the good Father Herman, 
That most classical tongue to his own native German. 

And no doubt he was right in 
Point of fact for a knight in 
Those days was supposed to like nothing but fighting ; 
And one who had learned any language that is hard. 
Would have stood a good chance of l^ing burned for a 
wizard. 

Education, being then never pushed to the verge ye 
Now see it, was chiefly confined to the clergy. 

’Twas a southerly wind and a cloudy sky, 

For aught that 1 know to the contrary ; 

If it wasn’t, it ought to have been proper/?/. 

As it's certain Sir Eppo, his feather-bed scorning, 
Thought that something proclaimed it a fine hunting 
morning ; 

So pronouncing his benison 
0’( r a cold haunch of venison, 

He floored the best half, drank a gallon of beer. 

And set out on the Taiinus to chase the wild deer. 

Sir Eppo he rode through the good green wood, 

And his bolts flew fast and free ; 

He knocked over a bare, and he passed the lair 
(The tenant wa.s out) of a grisly bear ; 

He started a wolf, and he got a snap shot 
At a bounding roc, but he touched it not, 

Which caused him to mutter a naughty word 
In German, which luckily nobody heard, 

For he said it right viciously ; 

And he struck his steed with his armfcd heel. 

As though horse-flesh w^rc but iron or steel. 

Or anything else that’s unable to feel. 

I What is the sound that meets his ear? 

I Is it the plaint of some wounded deer? 

I Is it the w'ild-fowl’s mournful cry, 

Or the scream of yon eagle soaring high ? 

Or is it only the southern breeze 

Waving the boughs of the dark pine-trees ? — 

No — Sir Eppo, he sure ’tis not any of these : 

And hark again 1 
It comes more plain — 

’Tis a woman’s voice in grief or pain. 

Like an arrow from the string, 

Like a stone that leaves the sling. 

Like a railroad train with a Queen inside, 
ilh dirgclors to poke and directors to guide, 

Like the rush upon deck when a vessel is sinking. 

Like (I vow I’m hard-up for a simile) Avinking, 

Sir Eppo sprang forward, o’er river and hank all, 

And found— a young lady chained np by the ankle, — 
Yes, chained up in a cool and business-like way, 

As if she’d been only the little dog Tray ; 

While, the more to secure every kiiight-errant’s pity. 
She was really and truly excessively pretty. 

Here Avas a terrible state of tilings I 
Down from his saddle Sir Ki-po springs, 

As lightly as if he were furnished AAitli wings, 

AYhilc every plate in his armour ring-^. 

The Avords that he uttered were short and few, 

But pretty much to the purpose too, 

As sternly he asked, with lowering brow, 

“ Who dared to do it I ” and “ Where is he now 1 ” 

*Twere long to tell 
Each Avoid that fell 
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From the coral lips of that demoiselle ; 

However, as far as I’m able to see, 

The pith of the matter appeared to be. 

That a horrible giant, twelve feet high. 

Having gazed on her charms with a covetous eye. 

Had stormed their castle, murdered Papa, 

And behaved very rudely to poor dear Mamma, 

Taken French leave with the family plate. 

And walked off with herself at a terrible rate ; 

Then, by way of conclusion 
To all this confusion. 

Tied her up, like a dog, 

To a nasty great log. 

To induce her (the brute,) to become Mrs. Gog ; — 

That ’twas not the least use for Sir Kppo to try 
To chop off his head, or to poke out his eye, 

As he’d early in life done a bit of Achillea [pill ’* is), 
(Which much better than taking an Old Parr’s life- 
Had been dipt in the Styx, or some equally old stream, 
And might now face unharmed a battalion of Coldstream. 

But she’d thought of a scheme. 

Which did certainly seem 
Very likely to pay — no mere vision or dream. 

It appears that the giant each day took a nap 
For an hour (the wretch !) with his head in her lap : 

Oh, she hated it so ! but then what could she do ] — 
Here she paused, and Sir Kppo remarked,*^ Very true;” — 
And that during this time one might pinch him or shake 
him, [him, 

Or do just what one pleased, but that nothing could wake 
While each horse and each man in the emperor’s pay 
Would not be sufficient to move him away, 

Without magical aid, from the spot where he lay. 

In an old oak-chest, in an up-stairs room 
Of poor Papa’s castle, was kept an heir-loom, 

An ENCHANTED NET, made of iron links. 

Which was brought from Palestine, she thinks. 

By her great Grandpapa, who bad been a crusader; 

If she had but got that, she was sure it would aid her. ^ 

Sir Eppo, kind man, j 

Approves of the plan ; | 

Says he’ll do all she wishes as quick as he can ; 

Begs she won’t fret if the time should seem long ; 
Snatches a kiss, which was pleasant but wrong ; ” 
Mounts, and taking a fence in good fox-hunting btyle. 
Sets off for her family seat on the Weil. 

The sun went down. 

The bright stars burned. 

The morning came. 

And the knight returned ; 

The net he spread 
O’er the giant’s bed ; 

While the eglantine, and hare-bell blue. 

And some nice green moss on the spot he threw ; 

Lest perchance the monster alarm should take, 

And not choose to sleep from being too tmde*aioal:e. 

Hark to that sound ! 

The rocks around 

Tremble — it shakes the very gjonnd ; 

While Irmengard cries. 

As tears stream from her eyes — 

A lady-like weakness we must not despise — 

(And here, let me add, I have been much to blame, 

As 1 long ago ought to have mentioned her name) — 

** Here he comes 1 now do hide yourself, dear Eppo, pray ; 
For my sake, I entreat you, keep ou4 of his way." 

Scarce had the knight 
Time to get out of sight 

Among some thick bushes, which covered him quite, 
Ere the giant appeared— oh, he was such a fright » 

He was very square built, a good twelve feot in height. 
And his waistcoat (three yards round the waist) seemed 
too tight ; 


While to add even yet to all this singularity, 

He had but one eye, and his whiskers were carroty. 

What an anxious moment ! — will he lie down I 
Oh, how their hearts beat ! — he seems to frown, — 

No ’tis only an impudent fly that’s been teasing 
His sublime proboscis, and set him a-sneezing. 
Attish-hu ! attish-hu ! 

You brute, how I wish you 
Were but as genteel as the Irish lady. 

Dear Mrs. O’Grady, 

Who, chancing to sneeze in a noble duke's face, 

Hoped she hadn’t been guilty of splashing his Grace. 

Now look out. Yes, he will ! — No ho won’t ! — by the 
powers ! 

I thought he was taking alarm at the flowers ; 

But it luckily seems, his gigantic invention 
Has at once set them down as a little attention 
On Irmengard ’s i)art, done by way of suggestion 
That she means to say “yc.s’' when he next pops the 
question. 

There ! he’s down ! now he yawns, and in one minute 
more — 

I thought so, he’s safe — he’s beginning to snore; 

He is wrapped in that sleep he shall wake from no more. 
From his girdle the knight took a ponderous key — 

It fits, and once more is fair Irmengard free : 

From heel to head, and from head to heel. 

They wrap their prey in that net of steel, 

And they weave the edges together with care, 

As you finish a purse lor a fancy- fair, 

Till the last knot is tied by the diligent pair. 

A t length they have ended their business laborious, 

And Eppo shouts, Bagged him, by all that is glorious !” 

No billing and cooing, 

‘i'oii must up and be doing, 

Depend on’t, Sir Knight, this is no time for wooing ; 
You’ll discover, unless you progress rather smarter, 

That catching a giant’s like catching a Tartar: 

He still has some thirty-five minutes to sleep ; 

Close to this spot hangs a precipice steep, 

Ijike Shakspere’s tall cliff’ which they show one at Dover; 
Drag him down to the brink, and then let him roll over ; 
As they scarce make a capital crime of infanticide. 
There can't be any harm in a little giganticidc. 

Pull him, and haul him I take care of his head! 

Oh, how my arms ache — he’s heavy as Icac^ ” 

** That’ll do, Iqyc, — I’m sure I can move him alone, 
Though I’m certain his weight is a good forty stone." 
Yo, heave ho ! roll him along, 

(It’s exceedingly lucky the net’s pretty strong) ; 

Once more — that's it — there, now I think. 

He’s done to a turn, he rests on the brink ; 

At it again, and over he goes 
To furnish a feast for the hooded crows ; 

Each vulture that makes the Taunus his home. 

May dine upon giant for months to come. 

Lives there a man so thick of head 
To whom it must in words be said. 

How Eppo did the lady wed. 

And built upon the giant’s bed 
A castle walled and turreted 1 
We will hope not ; or if there be. 

Defend us from his company 1 

I HEADS OP THE PEOPLE (ORIENTAL). 

I BT HRS. POSTANS. 

I TUB MOONSHEE. 

I In a large antechamber, spread with fine Chinese 
matting, on a bright-coloured Persian rug, and seated 
on his heels, we may imagine a fine-looking Moha- 
inedan of some forty years of age, the Moonshee, or 
native interpreter and writer of the chief civilian of 
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the district. He wears a dress of white cotton, and 
a turban of fine muslin twisted round a Bukhara cap 
of red quilted silk worked with gold ; his slippers of 
yellow cloth are by his side, as also his inkstand of 
Chinese lacquer-W'ork, his paper scissors, and his coarse 
bladed knife. On his knees are several strips of 
yellow-looking native paper, on w-hich he eagerly 
writes with a reed pen, describing Persian characters, 
and writing from the right hand to the left, muttering 
to himself as he does so, and labouring much in 
composition, for it happens that his master has 
directed him to write a letter of ceremony to a chief, 
and the moonshee works hard, therefore, to get up — 

“ A fine specimen, on the whole. 

Of rhetoric, which tlie learned call rigmarole.’* 

The object of the letter is to request an order for 
procuring camels for conveying treasure. But the 
first three sheets of paper must be filled with assur- 
ances of friendship, expressed in the most poetical 
and hyperbolic terms; of comparisons between the 
deeds of the ancestors of the chief and all the heroes 
of the Eastern world, witli praises of his personal 
ancestry, the sun, moon, and stars. Now a good 
deal of imagery is required to do this well, but at 
last it is done ; the fact of the camels is briefly added, 
gold-dust is sprinkled over the wet ink, the paper is 
carefully cut at the edges, and folded like a book- 
marker, and tlicn the house tailor is called, who pro- 
ceeds to make one little bag of crimson satin worked 
with gold of the brocade called “Kinkaub,” and 
another little bag, of fine sprigged muslin, after 
wdiicb the letter is first placed in the satin bag, and 
then .s shaded by the muslin envelope, A silken cord 
secures the mouth, and is fastened with a heavy seal, 
about the size of the stand of a wine-glass. At this 
juncture a man starts up from the gioup that siir- 
roimds the moonshee, armed to the teeth — match- 
hnk, swoid, dagger, pistols, powder-flask, kreeze, all 
are there, — and if the messenger could but use all 
liis glittering arms at once, a horde could not with- 
stand him ; but, as it is, they are apt to prove better 
for show than service, — and, combined with the 
' hield of rhinoceros hide, and the coat of quilted 
cotton, .that would turn a musket-ball, they rather 
impede d||idcd bravery; and this our friend knows 
full well, so that if a mounted marauder came with 
spear in rest too swiftly over the plain, our man of 
war, without a doubt, would trust to his spur rather 
than his sword. Tic has done so before, and lives to 
tell the talc ; not of how he fled, however, but of how^ 
lie fought, and coiiquered these same “ men in buck- 
ram.” Now, however, with great zeal, lie seizes the 
letter from the moonshee, raises it to his forehead, 
wraps it in a muslin scarf, and tucks it in his waist- 
belt; with a mighty clatter he then seeks his horse, 
that has been screaming and roaring as only an irre- 
gular horseman's ignoble steed can scream and roar, 
for the last hour, and clambering into the well-stuffed 
saddle, the rider dashes through the gates at furious 
speed ; but the moment the lesidency walls are hidden 
by the neighbouring gardens, the letter-hearer draws 
his rein, takes out his Kaliun^ and does his duty in a 
very easy pleasant way. Our moonshee meanwhile 
turns to other duties. As fast as they can be read he 
runs over petition after petition, in the Mahratta or 
Guzzerattee languages, — liis master, perhaps, writing 
to a friend the while, about a tent, or a horse, or a * 
pic-nic ; and at the end the moonshee briefly explains 
one or two, and a letter is directed to be written — a 
very ordinary letter, without gold-dust, or compli- 
|| ments, or brocade, or muslin bags, or large seals 
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either ; and the civilian signs it, and the moonshee 
smears the surface of a silver signet with Indian ink, 
and draws the end of the document across his tongue, 
and stamps the signet on the paper; and us he 
reaches the anteroom again, and seats himself upon 
his carpet, scores of people press round to gain his 
favour. Farmers engaged with boundary disputes, 
cultivators questioning the right by which they are 
taxed, and others, all seeking earnestly the favour of 
the moonshee. With faces pressed against the 
windows of the room are those whose claims are 
cither not deemed important, or whose turn for being 
heard has not yet come. Among them arc aged 
crones; young mothers, with their infant brood; a 
haughty, stern-looking man of middle age, obstinate 
and perverse — a man who would rather thus wait 
from sunrise to sunset, day by day, than yield one 
tittle to his neighbour, or bear the encroachment of 
an inch upon his land-mark. And this man knows 
the value of the moonshee — the power that represen- 
tation can give to a careless ear; he knows how peti- 
tions may be produced or evaded, liow words and 
idioms may be brought in — not quite heard or under- 
stood, perhaps, by the weary listener; and the peti- 
tioner has proved hi.s knowledge in many ways, and 
others with him, or the moonshee, on five pounds a 
month, would not possess shawls, and silver fire-cups 
to his kaliiin, and a horse of blood and trappings 
worthy a chieftain’s stud. No, no! as the civilian 
passes out to take his evening’s drive, a hundred voices 
shriek aloud for justice; and many a poor oppressed 
but honest man runs behind, in the dust of the 
carriage-wlieels, who, having no bribe to offer, has 
waited all day, with this one hope — and will so wait 
to-morrow and to-morrow, till his heait breaks; hut 
the wiser, richer pleader, satisfies himself with pay- 
ing the homage of a low salaam, then turns back to 
chat with his friend the moonshee, and the chances 
are that another sunset sees him in his village a 
triumphant and contented man. Sheikh Ooluf-oo- 
deen was a person of no common ability, however, 
and perhaps among all the moonsliecs of all the 
public offices in India, it would have been difficult to 
find a man who could erase a word so neatly, imi- 
tate the old writing of a deed of grant so perfectly, 
copy a signature so exactly, or take off the impres- 
sion of a signet so cleverly (if worth his while), as 
Sheikh Ooliif-oo-deen. But moonshees are of various 
classes, not all so able or so influential as the indi- 
vidual described, and yet characters in their way. 

1 knew' one, Kurreem Khan, a Persian, for instance, 
who prided himself on his poetry, and knew' nothing 
either of that, or of anything else in the world. It 
was his pleasure to wear the ancient Persian dress, 
consisting of a white turban, a muslin vest, and light 
blue body dress with hanging sleeves, lined with red 
and yellow chintz; he delighted in strolling about by 
moonlight, sitting at early dawn surrounded by the 
green blades of a field of damp jowarree (species 
of corn), and wrote execrable verses on all the 
most common-place incidents of his very uninterest- 
ing life. His days were passed in irftigled idleness 
and ineflTahle self-conceit. With a pair of striped cash- 
mere socks, and shagreen slippers from Cauhool, with 
iron heels decorating his feet, he strolled about, 
reading his verses to every one he met, and refresh- 
ing his mind and body, at certain intervals, with 
larger quantities of pillaii, curried bajee (spinach), 
and sweetened rice, than one would have thought it 
possible any “true believer” could have discussed 
With comfort. 
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Another moonshee, also a character in his way, 
nright be classed as the melancholy inoonshee. He 
was very pale,, and very thin, wore spectacles, and a 
tall black lambskin cap with a scarlet bag, according 
to^ tlie fasliion of such things in Bokhara, and he was 
wiser than Kurreem Khan ; he did not believe that 
an eclipse was caused by the sun and moon fighting 
together, nor was he sure that the earth was sup- 
ported on the back of a tortoise, nor was he quite 
satisfied that the sun was obliging enough to go back 
under the earth every night, to be ready to rise in the 
east in the morning; he had doubts on these subjects, 
but he had no doubt of the tree in Mahomet's para- 
dise, that blossoms twice a-year with full suits of 
winter and summer dresses for the faithful ; nor did 
he question that it was from the heat-drops that fell 
from the brow of Peer Mungul, tliat all the alligators 
sprung that abound in the tank near Karnichee. 
These were his favourite matters of faith ; beyond 
them he never speculated, but sat on the floor of the 
I tent all day, with the gulistaii upon his lap, looking 
intensely miserable, and whenever news was told liim, 
even of the most stirring kind, lie would but ejaculate, 
in slow and right dismal tones, God is great,” and 
relapse into his previous state. I never saw Lootuj 
really cheerful till he got among the tombs at T^tidh, 
a city of tombs in Lower Sindh, but when lounging 
about among them he became stimulated and com- 
municative, told us how one was erected over the 
/ooM of a mighty prince of the Talpur dynasty, hov\ 
another was nightly guarded by a dervish in the 
form of a tiger, and so on, till in the end, having 
escaped being poisoned by snakes, or buried under a 
crumbling dome, or stung to death by wasps, all 
which were very likely to have hajipened, the 
melancholy moonsliee was attacked by fever, and 
despatched by the earliest boat to the mouths of the 
Indus, an incident rather agreeable, perhaps, than 
otherwise, as miseries always seem to be a sort of 
comfort to dismal people, 'riieii in our varieties one 
must not omit Zowkeiam, the warrior moonshee! 

' Poor Zowkeram ! I know not if the better part of 
valouT may have saved him in the Sindhian wars, but 
the banks of the Indus could not produce u more 
amusing character. He was a Hindoo, as his name 
informs us, /tarn being a noted* liero in their my- 
thology ; yet, being under a Mohammedan govern- 
ment, he adopted the Moliammedan costume, tied his 
body-coat on the left, instead of the right side, a very 
important distinction ; and when he became excited, 
as he very often was, and passing wrathful, he would 
pour invective on invective against the individual 
object, in such a torrent of words as no ear could 
follow, and end quite exhausted, with the powerful 
desire, “ May your father be burnt;” just as if he 
were a good Mohammedan, indulging his national an- 
tipathy to idol' worshippers and their ways, tUougii 
everybody round knew perfectly well tbatZowkeruiu’s , 
father himself liad been burnt, and that at an expense 
of five hundred rupees, feasting, confectionary, and 
. all, to the eternal honour of his loving family. 

Zowkeram wis more Imnest than most of bis class, 

I doubt if he would have taken a bribe; but those 
who desired to oblige him were wont to make little 
cadeaux of matchlocks, particularly long in the barrel; 
two-edged Arab swords; pistols to carry seven bullets; 
and little matters of that sort; so that Zowkeram s 
armoury would bfve quite delighted Sir Samuel Mer- 
rick for the variety and rarity of its specimens. And 
his great delight was to be sent acr<)ss the desert of 
Cutchee with or^rs to the governors of the towns 


at the foot of the Bolan pass. From the moment the 
order was given, Zowkeram forgot every tittle of his 
learning. He forgot that he had ever learned to trace 
a Persian word to its Arabic root; that he l»ad ei’er 
written letters to Dost Mahomed and the Khan of 
Khelat that in their several durbars bad been con- 
sidered marvellous specimens of rhetoric and pen- 
maiisliip; he forgot his talents for negotiation and 
political chicanery, he almost forgot how to abuse a 
Mohammedan, and thought only of the wars of Lanka, 
Devi’s fights with the giants, and the horsemanship of 
Roostum. His white cotton diess was excliangecl for 
a quilted body coat of green cloth, lined with Man- 
chester chintz, and edging the robe, as an English 
peer would use ermine, liis Arab sword depended 
by cross belts from liis shoulder, his shield occupied 
the space between his horse and his tin ban, a pair of 
cavalry pistols 2>rotruded from his waist-shawl (the 
seven-barrelled weapon reposing in his bosom), and 
in his hand he carried an iinnicnsely long and keenly 
tipped spear. Boots of untaniied sainhur skin, broi- 
dered with coloured silks, reached above his knees, at 
the heels of wliich were a pair of racing spurs, that 
had once won the day for the first Delhi jockey. 
Such was the outward aspect of the worthy Zow- 
keram when about to mingle with the illiterate desert 
hordes : but the inward man was not panoplied with 
courage, as the outward man with steel — war was his 
taste, not his nature; and, in strict cunfideiicc with 
the reader, it must be confessed that, jierhaps, in all 
Hindostan there could not be found a greater coward 
at heart than worthy Zovvkerain, the ivairior moon- 
bhcc. lie rode forth through the deserts of Cutehec 
like one of the valiant, but it was because a band of 
irregular horsemen, a troop of cavalry, and some 
hundred sepoys, hedged him in on every side; and 
I strongl}' suspect that if his \illage hat’ been made 
the object of a night attack by thice cultivators deter- 
mined to punish tlie grain-sellers foi roguery, Zow- 
keram would ha\e been the fir^t to have rushed forth, 
Hindoo as he was, with a Koran on his head, and to 
shout Ainan, Anijii ! (mercy, mercy!) lie boasted 
much of his prowess, as all cow'ardly people do. He 
loved liger-hiinting, too, when he could sit snugly 
among the branches of a tree; and battue-shooiing, 
when he could be second in line behintflia file of 
matchlocks. I well I'wcolleet a tiger-hunt with ele- 
phants, that formed the princely sport of Meer Alii 
Moorad : as part of the cortege, caracoling about the 
tents, none more brilliant, none more excited, none 
better armed, than Zowkeram, but the hunt once on 
foot, the moonshee was nowhere to be found. Tlie 
tigress and her cubs were brought in slain, and a 
brief space afterwards, with drawn sw'ord, unfolded 
turban, and face disfigured by many wounds, rushed 
up the inoonshee; lie had fought desperately, thrice 
hud the tigress leaped on him from her covert, and 
thrice had he risen to renew the strife : — it was too 
absurd; hut yet over the crackling fires that same 
night, did Zowkeram repeat the tale to wondering 
listeners ; and the particulars he gave were so distinct, 
and his own bruises so apparent, »that I, like others, 
was half inclined to cry Shah Basil! thou man of 
courage! until a Sindhian, who had seen the facts, 
told them in confidence to my head servant ; the 
moonshee had quietly retreated to smoke his kaliun 
ill the quiet bed of a rocky water-course, and the 
hunt had gone that way, a hard-^u'essed cub had 
sprung from the bank, and leaped across, fear and 
surprise flung the moonshee on his face, and the 
rocKy soil dealt harshly with him ; happily, both for 
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the contusions and his character, blood flowed, and 
thus, though bis descent was not noble, the moonshee 
still, as we see, prided himself upon his blood ! 

The acquirements of provincial muonshees as lin- 
guists are not of a very high order, and even those 
of Bombay will not bear a comparison to the City of 
Palaces. Their chief employment at our presidency 
is to finish the course of instruction for young men 
desiring to pass examinations in the native languages; 
but in the sister presidency of Calcutta, men of this 
class devote their abilities to many abstruse and in- 
teresting questions in the religion and antiquities of 
the country, although, very unfortunately, their aid 
to those pursuing such inquiries is not always to be 
relied on, as some of our first Orientalists have found, 
to the negativing of alife s labour on a particularsubject. 
They are very adroit, these moonshees, discovering, 
with the peculiar quickness of the native mind, ex- 
actly what is required, and not hesitating to employ 
any means likely to gratify their employer. A word 
or figure is easily changed in an Oriental MS., and u 
moonshee must be clumsy indeed, who, in the employ 
of a statistic-hunter, u numismatist, or in any other 
brancli of the arcana of antiquity, cannot discover 
in some old grant or Persian history exactly the one 
stone required to knit a clever hypothesis together. 

Still the moonshee must be respected, for he is the 
doorkeeper to all the interest and real acquaintance 
the sojourner in tlic East can hope to gain, connected 
with the people and their land; and the successful 
aspirant to distinction, whether civil or military, is 
ever the man who, day by day, has hailed with 
pie sure the advent of his “ moonshee.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN 
OXFORD MAN.* 

T. N. H. 

June22d , — I have hardly ceased laughing ever since 
yesterday, when [first I met that dear couple. Oh ! 
the gaunt house is nothing to them. I won t describe 
inadame, save only to hint that she is somewhat given 
to a good-humoured corpulency. I had the felicity, 
somehow or other, of handing her in to the dishes, 
which she greatly admired, with the silentadiiiiration of 
a very practical appetite. “ You are at the College,” 
she said, addressing me. “ 1 was, madam, some few 
weeks ago.” “ Yes, Mr. Hutchins was also ; betook 
bis degree (that is the right name, 1 believe,) at the 
College of Surgeons.*’ I was soon interested ; for the 
poor woman had evidently made him her earthly ideal. 
No one was so handsome, no one so clever as he ; 
and it was half-amusing, except for another different 
sort of thouglit, to see how reverently she listened to 
every word he spake, while she gazed on his very 
plain face with a tender fondness, as if it were loo 
good for her — more in fact than she deserved. So it 
was, poor woman, but in a different sense. A fleshy, 
turn-up nose, bull-dog neck, skull in which the bump 
of self-esteem, as phrenologists say, was pretty largely 
developed, sandy hair, what there was of it, ap- 
proaching almost to red, a coarse complexion, vulgar 
hands and feet, and a very tall, lusty, thick-set body, 
with high shoulders, which was poised in air upon 
two bowed legs, formed his main attractions. I had a 
good opportunity of knowing him, for he decidedly 
came out after dinner — talked physical science, and 
adopted a sceptical line. But Montague was too much 
for him. He quietly exposed him, and when he got 
boisterous and hot, kept silence. So Mr. Hutchins 

(1) Continued from p. 21. 


brought his wine-glass over to me to make me his 
confidant. Behold a specimen of his talk, You saw 
the schools to-day of course — have done a deal of 

good — made tlie Church felt. I — er 1 — er,” with 

a beautiful diffidence, and modest, downcast eye, ** 1 
started the notion, I believe, and the gentry round 
were very liberal. 1 wrote to two or three of them 
myself.” “ Indeed,” said I, “you must have been 
of some help indeed. But 1 should have thought it 
was rather out of your way from your previous con- 
versation.” This confused him. He looked very ugly 
indeed. I thought at the time it was odd lie had not 
mentioned the Rector, who I knew had borne more 
than half tlic expense, and had himself drawn the 
plans. I leaint afterwards, that all this story of the 
Doctor was a work of his own glowing imagination ; 
as the schools had been entirely set on foot by Mr. 
Montague. However, Mr. Hutchins soon recovered. 
“ There is a very nice young child there. Her name 
is Edwards — a little girl with a pale face, rather tall 
j for her age. Tliey say she is the cleverest girl in the 
school — 1 am so very glad, for 1 induced her mother 
to send her there. I did not know at the time that 
what I had said would have had such an effect. I 
simply spoke of the goodness of Church schools.” 
This last bit was a piece of late humility, such as it 
was. “ By the by, can you tell me, sir, what I can 
do in a little matter that rather annoys me just now. 
I am visiting a poor woman (of course for nothing) 
who is very uneasy in her mind. She begged me to 
let luT disclose her troubles to me, and to give her 
advice, as she had heard some of the good things I 
had said to some of her neighbours. What can 1 do?” 
“ Of course, refer her to tlie clergyman of the parish,” 
I answered. “ That 1 did; ‘ But you know, sir,* she 
said, * how kind you have been to me, indeed 1 don’t 
know what would have become of me else, and 1 had 
rather yoic should talk to me than the parson.’ ” 
“ Then that woman is not the person I should 
encourage;” and so saying, I turned on my heels, 
and joined the ladies. The egotistical, vulgar fellow ! 
self the beginning — self the middle — self the end. 
1 wonder whether the peacocks in his garden are a 
piece of symbolism? Query for Durandus? 

W^orse and worse in the drawing-room. First did 
he stand in front of the iire-placc, as if warming 
himself in imagination, with his face towards the tea- 
table, and with his hands in his coat-pockets, which 
diverged on either side, like two wings in an atrophy. 
After this he seats himself on the sofa, resting one leg 
upon it, with the other firmly planted on the lowest 
bar of a chair close by, much to the horror of the poor 
maid-servant, who was making herself useful with the 
bread and butler and the kettle. Montague could not 
stand it; and, rising with a look of unconcealed dis- 
gust, gently hinted to him in an under tone, at the 
same time touching him to attract bis notice, that “ it 
was not usual to lie down in drawing-rooms.” Not 
at all abashed, be became cruelly vivacious, and sud- 
denly asked Miss Montague whether she knew why 
opium was like yellow soap? He absolutely i'oared 
with laughter, till in mercy to his muscles the lady 
requested the answer, which was, “Because it’s a 
soporific (soap-horrific) He was asked to sing, and 
gave vent in a dismal succession of discords to a 
comic song about old boys who weren't married, 
because they wouldn’t, and old maids who weren’t 
married, because they couldn’t, ending up with a 
glowing exhortation to the young to get married, 
while singing which moral, be £>oked round, and 
nodded and winked patronizingly and confidentially 
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to Miss Montague. She laughed very, very much; 
not, however, as she afterwards told me, at the song, 
as Mr. Hutchins fondly supposed. His good wife did, 
however, which was as good. Her admiration at the 
aforesaid riddle was uncontainable ; and she secretly 
confided to the younger Miss Montague, that “Mr. 
H. was a droll creature. It was his relaxation. He 
bad so much work, poor man ! To-day he had a case 
of — of — ” but unable to remember the hard word, 
she appealed to her husband, “ Henry, dearest, what 
was that poor woman’s case you went to to-day ? ** 
“ What should women know about such things?’* was 
the dearesVs gracious reply, uttered in a short, gruff 
sort of snarl. I looked at his wife, and saw a sly tear 
hiding itself up in a corner of her eye, and a shade 
passed over her, but it soon vanished, as some more 
of his humour (such as it was) rolled out. i 

** A dog, a woman, a walnut-tree, 

The more you beat them, the better tliey be.” 

Sosays the proverb; so acts Mr. Hutchins, apparently; 
for there are worse thumps you can give a woman 
than thumps with your list — thumps much harder to 
bear, and more acutely felt. If a woman lose her 
. husband’s sympathy, for whom she has given up all 
she has and is, hers is indeed a pitiable isolation, too 
sad for tears. To what else can she look in this world? 
The very dependence of her lot makes her solitude 
of heart more rayless and irremediable. And is not 
this the cause why one secs youthful gaiety and 
lightheartedness metamorphosed by marriage, as one 
often does see, into that dull, tearless, passionless, 
stony, icy, insensate grief, which walks about in life 
as if it had nothing to do with it, bad no interest in 
it — a grief, which shows its work like the water drop- 
ping on the stone beneath in the course of years — the 
living coffin of hope ; that most painful, most heart- 
lacerating of sights — the death-life of widowed duty, 
working and toiling, like a galley-slave,’ without a 
heart ? But I am getting sentimental. 

After Mr. Hutchins’ song, at my particuhar request 
the Miss Montagues sang a beautiful duet, from 
Norma, and then, “ at her father’s desire,” Miss 
Montague sang one or tw’o of the Jacobite songs, 
“Charlie is my darling,” “ Welcome, royal Charlie,” 
(with a sly look at her brother), and anotlier, the 
subject of which was the gatliering of the clans. It 
was delightful to see Mr. Montague’s usually still, 
pensive eyes light up with a sudden fire, as his 
daughter sang these songs in a wild, half-plaintive, 
half-ardent way, wliich so well embodied the spirit of 
the words. I could not resist a remark that the 
English did not seem to me to make such account as 
they ought of music in National Education, that they 
hardly seemed aware of its effects on the young 
mind. And I read in support of this a passage 
which I had, only a day or two before I left Oxford, 
copied into my common place-book.* While I was 
reading the passage, I was sitting opposite to Mrs. 
Hutchins, and I saw the good old lady (she was some 
years older than her husband) raiSfe her eyes in some 

(1) From Dr. Moore'i Uae of the Body in relation to the Mtnd. 

“ The universal disposition of human beings from the cradle to 
the death-bed, to express their feelings in measured cadences of 
sound and action, proves that our bodies are constituted on 
musical principles, and that the harmonious working of their 
machinery depends on the movements of the several parts being 
timed to each other, and that the destruction of health, as regards 
both body and mind, may be well described as being put out of 
tune. Our intellectual and moral vigour would be better sus- 
tained, if we more practically considered the propriety of keeping 
the soul in harmony, by regulating the movements of the body ; 
for we should thus see and feel that every affection which is not 
connected with social enjoyments, is also destructive of individual 
comfort, and that whatever tends to harmonize, tends also to pro- 


little astonishment; at last she could not contain 
herself, and on my ending, said, “ Really, really,” (it 
needed not this iteration to convince any one that the 
old lady was in earnest,) “ I cannot at all agree, Mr. 
Freeman, with your views about education. Is not 
one of the worst evils we have to contend against, a 
spirit of romance and poetry, which leads young 
people astray in all directions? I have seen the evil 
of ii, in my day, I can assure you. To what must we 
attribute the elopements — hasty and unequal mar- 
riages — broken hearts, which so often make domestic 
life a misery, but to this? Once give way to the 
imagination, and it is impossible to say wliat it will 
end in. All tlie proper domestic duties arc neglected, 
the household left to itself; all the useful tilings 
which a housew*ife ought to know, are despised, and 
a wife is turned into a lady wlio can sit at the head 
of a table, and sing, and in the end ruin her husband. 

1 cannot, for my part, see the use of music, unless one 
has a particular taste for it. I don’t see any practical 
good in it. It is much better to learn how to take 
care of a household, and to limit its expenses, I am 
sure. It is^ridiculous to see people sitting down to a 
piano, who cannot even spell their own language, 
filling their heads with fine thoughts which they can 
never realize.” A smile passed over the good old 
Rector’s face, but he was too religious to laugh at 
simplicity of head like this, and he quietly said, “But j 
you know, my dear Mrs. Hutchins, the two may I 
possibly go together. A young lady need not alto- 1 
gether neglect grammar, no, nor even llie science of ! 
family economy, because she cultivates her love for ' 
sweet sounds.” “Ah! Mr. Montague, we, who are j 
sobered by experience, may think so, but tliese giddy j 
things,” and here Mrs. Hutchins, in a very matronly | 
way, and with a good easy smile, patted the cheek of ' 
the younger Miss Montague, who was sitting close 
beside her, “you know, will spend tiieir time in what 1 
they like best, and are too apt to neglect that which j 
is useful for what is more siiowy. People ought to 1 
I be precticul first, and then, if they have time, acquire i 
somi of these accomplislnnenta, if they have a taste I 
for tlieni.” “ Well, after all, Mrs. Hutchins, you , 
must not be frightened, but 1 do not think the know- 
ledge of domestic economy — a useful thing as it is in 
its w’ay — the most necessary part of a yoifng lady’s 
education, or even of Vhat is required for a wife; and 
I really very much question whether a thorough edu- 
cation in music would not of the two, if 1 were 
obliged to choose, have my vote.’^ The old lady 
positively almost gasped for breath; she stared at 
Mr. Montague, as if she were really afraid he had 
suddenly gone mad, and was about to put her excited 
feelings into words, when her husband, in a harsh, 
snubbing tone, suddenly cried out from another part 
of the room, whither he had dragged Charles Mon- 
tague, “We had ears given us as well as stomachs, 
Mrs. H., hadn’t we? And what are they for, if it 
isn’t to use ’em ?” 

I confess I never felt so disposed to adopt Mrs. 
Hutchins’s opinion as now, and I ventured to remark 

mote happiness and health. There ta every prohaHlity that a 
general xmprox emenl in our taate for music would really improve 
our morale. Wc should indeed be more apt to defect discords, but 
then we should also be more ready to avoid their causes, and 
should not fail to perceive that those feelings which admit not of 
cheerful, chaste, and melodious expression, are at war both with 
soul and body. A wholesome musical education is perhaps a 
necessary pari of high religious cultivation, and it will be far more 
valuable to children than the catechistic familiarly with great 
truths, which being committed to memory as a task, are alas I too 
aptfor ever after to bo associated with dark ideas, instead of directing 
the soul to the Maker of illuminated worlds.*' This, though 
expressed in loose and rhetorical speech, implies a deep truth. 
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(much more I confess from opposition than because I 
thought so), “ But there is a danger of dreaming away 
one’s life, especially in the case of young ladies, if they 
are encouraged too much to neglect the daily duties 
before them.” Of course this was true, but it was 
common-place, and out of place too, for tins is not the 
danger Tzotf', at all events; and 1 felt heartily ashamed, 
when Montague, who had now joined the circle, said 
in a tone which I knew by heart, “Yes, people 
should not forget, you know, Mrs. Hutchins, that they 
have bodies. They may have musical ears, and fine 
fancies, and all that, and fall in love, and run away 
with captivating young gentlemen without a shilling, 
or a chance of gettingone. But we know,” and here 
he looked witli a dubious smile into the old lady’s 
admiring face, “ that all this fine romance will soon 
evaporate without money. Money’s the thing, I say; 
you can do anything with that; you can buy love, 
and music, and all the other things, but what can you 
do without money, eh ?” Well, I don’t quite agree 
with you there, Mr. Charles. 1 think people are very 
foolish who marry without a comfortable settlement 
to begin with, but they must have something else 
beside. The wife must know how to maintain her 
establishment, and to have an observant eye over the 
servants (which is a great thing), and to make her 
husband’s home happy and comfortable, and to order 
her family aright. But I quite agree with you that 
this will not do without money.” The conversation 
hero ended with Mr. Iliitchins saying to his w'jfe, 
“Charlotte, are you going to stop here all night? 
Do YOU know what lime it is?” Whereupon poor 
Clifi lotto rose from her chair, and, preceded by Miss 
Montague, went upstairs to robe. They shook hands 
and left; Mr. Hutchins witli a gloomy, sour scowl on 
his face. Something had evidently put him in a 
sulky humour. Immediately on their leaving, Miss 
Montague began to amuse herself most unmercifully 
at their expense, yet evidently without the smallest 
particle of malice, hut out of jiure spirits. Whereupon 
old Mr. Montague, rising, said, “ J am sure you must 
he very tired, young ladies ; so permit me to light your 
caudle.” The two glided to him, and twining their 
arms round him, both kissed him on his forehead and 
left the room. Thus ended this memorable evening. 

June 23c/. — This morning at breakfast there was a 
running conversation about tlie great subject of 
yesterday. Old Mr. Montague, in confirmation of 
what he had said to Mrs. Hutchins, told us of* an 
institution at Hamburg, for the education of children, 
taken from among the worst of the population. The 
most important instrument is music; and it has 
never been known to fail in the end. One boy was at 
first quite insensible to the treatment. No amount of 
kindness affected him ; and at last he set fire to the 
master’s house, in which lay a sickbed-ridden mother. 
The boy knew this ; and fancied that he could thus 
effectually rouse his master, who had never yet shown 
himself harsh towards him, by burning tlie helpless 
old woman. The fire was with much difficulty 
quenched. The boy was sent for, and of course 
expected severe punishment. Instead of this, the 
master led him to the organ, and played a touching 
and plaintive strain to him. The boy was subdued to 
tears, and was eventually reclaimed. “ Of course,” 
said Mr. Montague, “this must be in close connexion 
with religion, if it would succeed in the long run ; but 
I am sure we neglect a great gift of God, most powerful 
and most mysterious in operation, when we put it so 


in the back-ground. It should, by rights, be employed 
as much as possible in religion and in education, and 
be intermingled with the vital forms of the state. In 
this the ancients judged more rightly than we of this 
day.” “ Only fancy Mrs. Hutchins hearing you say 
that, papa,” Miss Montague remarked. “ It was as 
well therefore, was it not, Mary, that I did not say it 
before her? She means well, hut does not quite 
understand these subjects, which circumstances have 
rather pressed on the consideration of this generation. 
It is a terrible thing, even on so small a subject, to 
puzzle and bewilder, without the prospect of some 
great good. A word may often be necessary, as a 
witness to truth ; more, a sin. But you must pardon 
me, Mr. Freeman, for indulging in a family homily. 
I do not often do it, I believe. — 1 am afraid you must 
have thought oddly of this same lady.” I said, “ I 
thought she was a little weak in her head, and very 
prosy.” “Yes, that she is, undoubtedly,” he replied, 
“ but she’s a good woman, and very liberal. You saw 
the worst of her hist night. She is very simple, and 
devotedly fond of her husband.” “Which,” said I, 
glancing at Miss Montague, where I knew I should 
have sympathy for what I was going to say, “proves 
her simple indeed.” 'f he Rector made no reply, hut* 
looked very grave. Not so, Miss Montague. “That 
husband of hers is a perfect hear. One does not know 
whether there is most to laugh at, or despise in him : 
is he not a character, Mr. Freeman?” “ Will you 
give me another cup of tea, Ellen ?” interposed her 
father, “ and let me know your plans, as I think I can 
manage to join your walk to-day, if you do not go far 
away from t^e village.” He thus effectually stopped 
the conversation in his quiet way. It was arranged 
that we should call on Miss Ilawkncr, only sister of 
Colonel Hawknor, witli whom she lives. 

We did not go in the afternoon to call on the Colonel 
iind his sister, as at first proposed, because Mr. 
Montague would rather walk with us the half-day he 
had to spare than go visiting. 1 half fancied that the 
complaint about the hells, and other similar things, 
had very much to do with this expressed wish of the 
Rector. 

Young Montague took us a walk to as beautiful a 
little peep of scenery as one can well see. We pur- 
sued our way along a quiet lane, with high hanks on 
either side, till it was finished by a gate, which opened 
on a path leading down to an old farm-house, which 
lay in the midst of a valley, backed by an amphitheatre 
of rising ground, covered by a copse. We passed 
through this g.ite, and thence into another to the right, 
which brought us to a steep eminence, running along 
the whole length of two fields, which sloped down 
almost perpendicularly to a very narrow and rapid 
river, whose serpentine windings we could see for a 
great distance, like a silver tliread in the green grass. 
The eminence was so steep, that it was not easy to go 
down it without the assistance of a stick or something 
of the sort. Half way down there was a clump of 
elms, under the shadow of which we sat, while I read 
to them part of one of Sliakspearc’s romantic comedies. 
We were quite shut out from the lane by a very high 
quick-set hedge, so that we were enjoying the com- 
pletest solitude of nature. It was almost a shame to 
break it by reading. The most startling sound we 
heard was the occasional splash of some water rat into 
the stream. 

We all had an invitation awaiting us on our return, 
to dine with Mr. Hutchins on the 28th. Another such 
evening I 


(1) A fact 


(To he continued,) 
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Such things was I revolving in my thoughts as I 
wandered one fine evening in Autumn on the sea- 
shore. The place was a wide bay, defended on either 
side by dark rocky cliffs, which were at the time 
half veiled in the glowing mist of a clear October 
sunset. The nearer headlands stood out in sharp 
outline against the pure sky, and were fringed at 
their base with a white border of foam ; while in the 
distance the coast gradually softened into the purple 
sky of commencing twilight. The sun was pillowing 
himself in the calm bosom of the ocean, and, in 
departing, left a deep blush where the unclouded sky 
mingled in indistinct union with the horizon of 
waters. This, and the tender primrose tint, as it 
melted off into the deepening blue, threw their 
mingled brightness on tlie steeps, relieving their 
frowning gloom with a softness and unearthly repose. 
The air w'as motionless, and the gulls, us they floated | 
with unfliittcring wing over the surface of the deep, i 
echoed the peaceful voice of Nature. Not far away, 
in green sloping pastures, visible from the long sandy 
beach, I beard the soothing tinkle of the sheep-bell, 
‘and near about the musical voice of the furm-house 
boy, as he drove the cattle home to their sheltering 
sheds. All things came ii[um the human soul with 
the breath of peace. It seemed as though Nature, 
tired with the noise and petty squabbles of* the 
narrow-minded town, was being lulled to rest, like a 
weary infant, in the cradle of Love. 

I gazed on the clear green surface of sleeping 
Ocean, and dreamily pondered on the inysieries of ! 
the book of holy symbols open before me ; and 1 
wondered more and more at the wretchedness of a 
utilitarian age, which could find no time, and feel no 
taste, for studies such as these. And suddenly a 
faint ripple stoic upon the near surface of the sea, 
and streams of golden light danced like gems of 
heaven on the curling wavelets, and a soft wild 
whimper of unearthly music floated around me. A 
shining cloud rose dripping from out the womb of 
waters, and I trembled with awe, mingled with fear 
and expectation. Gradually the dewy cloud dissolved 
into human shape, and one like unto a woman of 
immortal beauty stood before me. She was robed in 
dazzling white, and round her waist glowed a bright 
rainbow. Hair, such as I never gazed on before, 
flowed wildly around her, and a fragrance, as of a 
garden of flowers, breathed sweetest incense upon 
me. I stood motionless — abashed and wondering. 
And a voice like the sound of a wind- harp, awaked 
to life by the breath of summer zephyrs, floated 
towards me on the charmed air. 

“ Mortal of earth, 1 have seen tliy many thoughts, 
which thou hast had with thyself in thy wanderings 
beside my wide home : tor to me the inmost 
thoughts of men are as clear as are the countless 
ships which pass over me, while I rest in the coral 
caves of my birth. This is one the precious gifts 
granted to our race. Thou marvellest, doubtless, who 
it is that speaks with thee. Behold in roe one of the 
many Mermaids, with whom great Neptune, our sire, 
has peopled the depths of the ocean. Many ages of 
men have already passed since he fashioned me; 
and yet more shall come after them. But 1 remain 
till the curtain of creation is rent in twain by our 
great elemental foe; for such is iny late. Thus 
much I tell thee. As to the thoughts of thy mind, 

(1) ContiAuedfroBs p, 41. 


they are good; for no more degenerate race has 
been born on this gross earth, than that which has 
but now come to an end. I will relate to thee much 
that will give light to what I say. 

I was many centiuies back resting in a hollow cave 
of the iEgsean (as they call that sea which roills be- 
tween the lands of Greece and Asia), on my way to 
the central palace of our common faiiior. And iEolus, 
in the wildness of caprice, suddiMily led a fierce 
cohort of winds against our hoary sire. It was no 
common battle. Neptune sent out his voice of fury, 
and heaved exceeding tumultuously, while liowliiig 
iEulus laughed hoarsely at his rage, and the sea 
grew white with foam. At such an evil time was a 
siiip from one of the fairest of earthly cities (Athens, 

I men called her) midway on the deep. And the 
tempest poured out its fury on it, and it sunk with all 
that were therein, near to the cavern wheie I was 
eyeing them with pity. Tliey were brave men that 
were in that ship, uiid their spirits, whde they waited 
to be led to old Charon, talked with me. One there 
was among them of nobler and more generous 
mould than the rest : he was, they said, their 
leader; and they had been sent under bis rule to 
found another city on the eastern shore, like to the 
old one they had left. And there was armour on 
their backs when they sank; and a daring, even in 
death, rested on the luces <)f their bodies. They had 
i^iven up a home for vvhicli tlieir sires had fought and 
bled,— in which tiiey were born, and where they had 
lived to years of manhood; and they were then on 
their way, in the spirit of adventure, to settle in 
some unknown place. They talked much of heroes, 
and dire battles, and of noble temples, and of their 
dear fatherland. Yet they wept not, but yielded 
sternly to their fate. And in their ship they had 
nothing save necessary raiment, and common food 
which mortals lequire, and .sacred vestments for their 
priests, and vessels for the service of their t. niples. 
There was so little money that they could scarcely 
find wherewith to pay the old ferryman Ins customary 
obolus. But J saw a wonder. Amid the various 
scatteied pieces of the wieck, lo ! there was a flame 
of fire burning. It was pure, so as no water could 
quench it. It had been kindled at the perpetual 
flame which ever burned on the Prytaneum of the 
mother city; and th.y w'ere bearing it with pious 
care to their expected place of rest. The Gods 
willed not that a flame of such sacred devotion 
should sufFer damage ; wherefore it burned clear 
and bright beside me. Close by were many writings 
also. 'I’hey were copies of the laws and customs of 
their fathers. 

It was many centuries after ibis that I was in the 
same paits, in the changeless waiters of the great sea 
which lies between Europe and Africa. And there 
were many ships upon the surface ; most of which 
belonged to the race of the Frank.**, or of your island 
fellows. They were on their way lo the holy land of 
Palestine, and were hoping to assist in the siege of 
Acre, which was then in the hands of Moslems. The 
night was pitchv dark, without a star to give light, 
and in the darkness two vessels of your English 
people dashed with great violence against each other, 
and sunk in a moment with their crews. And the 
mortals in them, too, were cased in armour, and many 
weapons of war were with them, and on tlieir vesture 
was marked the symbol of their holy faitii. Little 
else was there to behold. They talked much of 
Richard their lord, and of Philip Augustus the 
Frank, and the fierceness of one Sdadin, a mighty 
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infidel; and theyipoke sadly of the city of Jerusalem, 
and wept. Many told of wives and babes whom 
they had left behind. And one, young and glorious 
to behold, whispered his father’s name with quivering 
lip, who was, he said, looking out for his soon return. 
I comforted him by "a promise to reveal his blissful 
end, if I were permitted, in a vision of the night. 
Beside tlie most of them there waited a biigiit angel. 
And 1 soon missed them ; fur they passed away in 
company. There W'as, however, one of whom 1 took 
much note. He was spare of body; and his soul was 
more bright end dazzling than the rest. Beside him 
was a holy book, which he had clasped to his bosom 
as he sank in the waters, together with a plain cross 
glitteiing with tear-diops. He was a minister of 
(iod. And their swords rusted not, for they w'ere of 
heavenly temper; and their bodies were fresh and 
bright, for they had been wonderfully changed even 
on earth in a way I wot not of. 

Again some centuries passed, and I was nearer 
this your land, in the wide sea-plains of tiie Atlantic. 
Up above me was a large island, with rough broken 
coast, much like this whicli you see behind you. 
Against a large sunken rock near that island a ship, 
sailing from your shores, struck; and, through the 
leak which was made, the sea poured in. Those on 
hoard used the pumps, while they could ; but still 
the vessel filled, and at last plunged headlong to the 
hotlom. A few tried to escape in an open boat, but 
tlie sea presfMitly took them, and they joined the 
rest. Oh ! it was a strange sight ! Puny mortals 
were these, full of fear and agony of soul. And they 
lool id dark and dwarfish. All their talk was of 
haiiK-notes, letters of credit, bills of lading, the prices 
in the markets, lists of sales, and bankruptcies. Some 
sailors were among them, and they were swearing, 
— all save one. He was speechless with terror. There 
was one worse than the rest, who was but half-con- 
seioiis, and awaking from a drunken re^el. It was 
their captain. Spread around were bales of cotton, 
and casks of wine, and packages of goods ; a great 
number of papers also, but they were covered with 
figures, and with lists of various articles. Much 
money tliere was, too, scattered here and there, and 
mucli food. In the bottom of a box I spied a solitary 
Bible, but it was filled with patterns of cloths. And 
speedily many sea-serpents, and large w'orms, such 
as tlie eye of living niau never saw, gathered round, 
and crept over these bodies, and tilings that lay 
about. And all began to moulder, and be loathsome. 

1 heard, too, a dull sound, as of clustering vampyres, 
and .... but it is too horrible for mortal ears. 

“ Once more I was in the far-off waters of the 
Southern Pacific, and a great storm arose, and a 
vessel full of human souls sunk close to where 1 was 
floating in the hidden depths ; and all therein were 
in miserable plight. Coarse they were of body, and 
ihe .souls of the most were stained with heavy evil 
doings. The hands of many had the mark of a deep 
red ring at the wrist ; and their words were hardened 
and sensual. They talked of thievish feats, of the 
prisons in which they had been lodged, tlie events 
which had happened at their trial ; and all things 
human and divine were matle food for jests and 
vulgar ribaldry. As before, there were sailors, and 
one who was their captain ; and he had rule also over 
the multitude, both over those who had the mark of 
the ring, and the others. There was little in the 
ship, save the commonest things for dressing, for 
eating, and drinking. But there were spirits in groat 
plenty. These were men who had broten the laws, 


or poor starving vagrants, who had no choice but to 
leave their land, and women of the basest of their 
kind. And these were sent out to people a colony ! 
There was no flame here ; no thoughts of heroism, 
and self-forgetfulness ; no Cross. In the place of all 
this there was a shipload of vice. Such was the 
Kiiglish notion of colonization. 

“ The sea therefore bears its witness, mortal thinker; 
and its deep could teach many a wise lesson to the 
men of your generation. But I have done my bid- 
ding. Thou slialt now see me no moie.” So say- 
my teacher passed in a cloud, as she had appeared 
at her coming, and vanished in the clear green waters. 

“ And what hope have we for the future?” I asked 
myself, as I turned to go back to tlie*^ town in the 
gathering shades of hasting night. “ Will this Age 
profit by the history of its predecessor? Surely there 
are signs of the birth of deeper principles in the 
throes of many nations. Deep questions are being 
anxiously raised in more places than one, and by 
many voices. And these questions must needs have 
an answer; — who shall answer them? There are 
tokens of new enthusiasm ; — who shall direct it ? It 
cannot be stayed; sucli an attempt were neither 
wise nor practicable. The reanimation of a half- 
drowned body is too painful for a man to risk drown- 
ing afresh. A relapse into former torpor would be 
fatal indeed. A night long and pitchy dark, and 
j stailcss, has for a while brooded over the earth; but 
the jocund smile of a holy morning even now peeps 
over tlie distant hills. And the night passes away, 
and a day of promise dawns; and sweet voices of 
better things rise on the wind.” 

Thus did I meditate, when from afar I heard a 
voice say, “ Stranger, come and see.” And iny eyes 
opened on a new earth ; whereon grew only the 
myrtle and the laurel, intwined with roses and lilies. 
And I spied a passion-flower. I saw, too, golden cities, 
jewel-clad, shining as the sun. And 1 heard purest 
melodies of ravishing sweetness; and bright-phau- 
tomed visions of things beautiful, noble, generous, 
flitted by on wings as are those of birds of paradise. 
And there was peace. And there were no storms, 
nor clouds, but heavenly light of sunshine; and birds 
sang merrily; and strange voices floated in the air in 
jubilee, — whence I knew not. And there was One 
.... But I could endure no more ; for I was not 
pure enough, and words fail. 

I passed on, and it was as though I had rested in 
the dim solemn light of a quiet cliurcli. 

Where is the key to the Future ? Let the 
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MAllQUERITE OF PROVENCE.* 

Chap. III. — The Origin of Marseilles, 

“ It is a charming history, I assure you,” said 
Marguerite la Blanche. “ France was formerly 
called Gaul : it was invaded by several nations, but 
since Brunette wishes that I should speak of Provence 
alone, I will only mention the people who came to 
establish themselves here, the Ligurians. 

“ The large bay which the sea forms in Marseilles 
existed at that time, but there were no houses, or 
even cottages: it was a wild, uncultivated land, 
belonging to a territory situated at some leagues 
distance, and which I have good reason to suppose 
was the town of Aix; it was called Segobregia. 
A king, named Nanu, reigned over this people, and 

(1) Concluded ftom page 42. 
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I will tell you something which in my opinion does 
honour to the manners of the country, and especially 
to the wisdom and good sense of the young girls of 
that epoch, and that is, that it was they who chose 
their husbands. The parents limited their authority 
to assembling at a banquet on a certain day the 
young men whom they considered suitable to their 
daughter, and she signified her choice by presenting 
a drinking cup to one of them. 

“ Now, 600 years before Christ, that is, as I cal- 
culate, 1834 years from this, a Phocian vessel landed 
at this coast, at that time uninhabited. Euxenius, the 
commander of the vessel, was the only one of the 
crew that left it, and he advanced alone to explore 
the country. After walking a long time he reached 
the territory of the Scgobregians. He had but just 
entered it, when he saw a poor old woman who had 
fallen from her mule; he raised her and lifted 
her upon her beast, but having had a leg broken by 
the fall, she could not sit upright. The young Phocian 
then took her in his arms, and the old woman pointed 
out her dwelling to him ; it was that of King Nanii, 
at whose house she was almost like a member of the 
family, because she had nursed the king’s wife. Queen 
Mabb. 

“ As they went along, the old woman told Euxenius 
that that very day the young and beautiful Gyptis, 
the king’s daughter, was to select a husband; and at 
the same moment, and as Euxenius, still bearing his 
charge, approached the king’s palace, he saw a tali 
and beautiful girl, attended by several servants, ad- 
vancing towards them. It was Gyptis, who having 
seen from a distance the accident which had befallen 
her nurse, was flying to her assistance. She expressed 
her acknowledgments to the young Phocian, whom 
the attendants hastened to relieve of his burden; 
and Euxenius returned musing on the graceful salu- 
tation, and the air, at once majestic, kind, and simple, 
of the charming Gyptis. 

“King Nanu ranked hospitality among the virtues 
which should* be practised by the great, and having 
heard that strangers had landed on his coast, he sent 
to invite Euxenius and his Greeks to his daughter’s 
bridal banquet : they came. To the great disappoint- 
ment of Euxenius, Gyptis did not appear at the repast, 
but towards the close she entered the room, holding 
in her hand a cup tilled with wine. She glanced 
rapidly at the assembled guests, then advancing with 
graceful timidity, she presented the goblet to Euxenius; 
and tlmn, as all the young men murmured, for they 
yfteri enraged at her preference of a stranger, she, 
bh^shing at once with modesty and pleasure, related 
the touching incident of the morning. ‘He who 
respects old age and weakness,’ added she, in con- 
clusion, ^can never be otherwise than a gopd husband, 
a good father, and a good king.’ ” 

“ That was a strange conclusion,” interrupted Mar- 
guerite la Blonde, “ to marry a man because he had 
picked up an old woman ! ” 

“Nay, Blondette,” replied her cousin, “it was 
because Euxenius had by this action given proof that 
he was possessed of a kind and good heart.” 

“ I see,” said Marguerite la Brune, “ that Blon- 
dette would not have been fascinated by it.” 

“ No, truly,” said the Blonde Marguerite ; “ in the 
place of Gyptis, 1 should have chosen the greatest 
man of them all, the most noble, the most courageous, 
— a king, if there were one among the number.” 

“ I should have chosen the handsomest,” said Bru- 
nette. 

“ And I should have done as Gyptis did; I should 


have chosen the best; and King Nanu was of my 
opinion, for he approved with transport of his daugh- 
ter’s choice ; he accepted Euxenius as his son-in-law, 
and endowed him with the lands surrounding the bay 
where he had arrived. Euxenius built on it, and 
founded the town of Massalia, now called Marseilles: 
and neither — neither, — my story is finislied,” added 
Blanchette quickly as she blushed and ruse, for she 
had just perceived a man's hat behind the pillar, and 
two large black eyes fixed stedfustly upon her. 

Chap. IV. — The Bridegroom. 

Seeing himself discovered, the stranger advanced 
towards the three young girls; but betore he could 
approach and offer an excuse for his intrusion, they, 
like three startled doves, had taken flight across the 
gardens, and turning into the alleys shaded with 
sycamores and palm-trees they soon disappeared from 
the stranger’s view. Still running breathlessly they 
stopped not until they met an old peasant woman, 
with whom we have already made acquaintance, 
namely, Mise Milletle, who asked them with all the 
familiarity of an old and favoured servant (she had 
nursed one of the three Marguerites), where they were 
running thus seared and terrified. 

The Brune Maigueiite told her the cause of their 
alarm. 

“ So, then, you have seen Louis the Ninth!” replied 
Mise Millette. 

“ How' ! Louis the Ninth ! ” repeated the three 
young giils, in amazement. 

“ Yes, Louis the Ninth, the King of France, the son 
of Blanche of Castillo, wlio is come to marry my 
foster-child. Marguerite of Ihovence, my little Blan- 
chette,” added she, deposing one of her great kisses, 
called with good reason nurses’ kisses, on the forehead 
of Marguerite la Blanche. 

“What! Blanchette IS going to be queen of France?” 
cried the two other Marguerites together, hut in very 
diflerent tones ; — Marguerite la Brune, with the regret 
of losing a friend, Marguerite la Blonde, with an 
accent of jealousy mingled witli rage. 

“And how do you know that, Nounou?” inquired 
the daughter of Beranger the Third. 

“Do I not know everything? do they keep any 
secrets from me at the palace? and if you will keep 
the secret for me, niy little angels, 1 will tell you all 
that I know.” 

“ Oh ! do Mis^, pray,” cried two of the Marguerites, 
the Blonde and the Brune. 

Cousins, cousins,” remonstrated the daughter of 
the Count of Provence, “shall we be so dishonourable 
as to endeavour to find out this, — what my father has 
not thought fit to tell us? Oh! curiosity isal ways wrong.” 

“ I will take it upon my own responsibility, little 
saint,” said the nurse, longing to tell all, “for King 
Louis the Ninth wanted to play us a trick, but 1 took 
it into my Provencal head that it was he who should 
have his nose cut, as tlie proverb says. Know, then, 
that this fine prince wishes to look twice before he 
marries my foster-child ; he wishes to see, to observe, 
to consider ; it is not so much a princess that he wants, 
as a good woman, an amiable and sensible wife. 
Now, to this end, he came this morning to Marseilles 
incognito, and made his way into the palace under the 
pretext of ofl’ering a falcon to the princess ; but I, 
warned by my son, who was on guard this morning, 
and who recognised the seal of the King of France on 
the permit which the false falconer showed him, 
followed his steps, and had just found him out, when 
he asked me, at the chapel door, which of the three 
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Marguerites was Marguerite of Provenca: I did not 
tell him an actual falsehood, but 1 let him suppose 
that it was Mademoiselle de Bar.” 

I ! ” said Marguerite la Blonde, crimson with 
delight. '^And wW did he say? did he think me 
handsome?” 

Could he think you otherwise? ” said Marguerite 
of Provence, with affectionate earnestness. 

“But, after all, what does it signify?” continued 
Mademoiselle de Bar, in a bitter, iroricnl tone. “ This 
evening, when he comes to court, whether under his 
own or an assumed name, he will see, by your countess’s 
coronet, that you are the daughter of the Count of 
Provence, and his choice will soon be made. For 
what signifies it, whether you please him, or I? a 
countess’s coronet is always enchanting, and you will 
be Queen of France I ” 

“Dear Blondette,” said Marguerite sadly, “the 
title of queen does not give liappiness; and if with 
liis crown Louis did not give me his heart, royalty 
, would be only a burden.” 

I “ You will know nothing of it,” said Mademoiselle 
I dc Bar, drily. 

“ Pardon me, — everything, if you will assist me,” 
said Marguerite. 

“ Explain yourself,” said Mademoiselle de Bar. 

“ Louis the Ninth,” said Marguerite, “is here in- 
cognito; he is come to seek a wife. We are all three 
of good family, of royal blood ; an alliance with any 
I one of us would not blot his escutcheon. Let him 
[! choose then; let us be dressed alike this evening, as 
! w’e were this morning ; or since, thanks to the playful 
i dec- ption of my dear nurse, he thinks that Blondette 
I is the daughter of Count Beranger, let us continue 
I his error. Blondette shall this evening wear my 
I countess’s coronet ; will that do? ” 

I “ Admirably ! ” said Mademoiselle dc Bar, with 
I, eagerness. 

|l “ 1 will say a word to my father,” continued 
! Marguerite, “so that he may not betray us. That 
will be easy for him, the King of France being here 
I incognito, he is not obliged to notice him.” 

Thus conversing, the three cousins approached the 
palace. As they entered, and were about to separate, 

! Mademoiselle de Bar said, hesitatingly, to Marguerite 
I of Provence, — 

“ If — supposing me the daughter of Beranger,— 
Louis the Ninth thought me liaiidsome — and asked 
my hand ” 

“ Then you should be Queen of France,” replied 
Marguerite, smiling pleasantly, as she left her cousins 
I and went to find her father. 

CiiAr. V. — The Falcon. 

The court of Raymond Beranger the Third, Count 
of Provence, was then the most polished in Europe. 
Learning and science flourished there in all their 
primitive purity. The bards and poets assembled 
there; and the women, to whom the name of has 
hleu had not yet been given, to intimate that their 
mind and talents ranked them higher than others, 
did not disdain sometimes to quit the spindle for the 
lyre, the needle for tho pen. 

Never had the assembly been more brilliant, more 
elegant, than on this evening, in which Mademoiselle 
de Bar appeared, adorned with Marguerite’s bandeau 
I of pearls; never had so much wit and .gaiety 
animated such young and charming faces. 

Louis the Ninth, brought up in camps, and accus- 
* toined to the severe austerity of his mother’s court, 

A was astonished at what he saw and heard. He dared 


not display his rude warrior education amidst the 
refinement of the graceful courtiers; he kept him- 
self apart, his eyes fixed upon the three young Mar- 
guerites, observing all three attentively, hut 
addressing none. 

Towards the close of the evening, as the cousins 
were about to withdraw, a little dwarf, who had been 
brought a short time before from Paris, and who 
amused the court of Beranger by his lively sallies 
and caustic railleries, approached the young 
countesses, and with the familiarity which was 
permitted to dwarfs and buffoons, he thus addressed 
them : — 

“ Fair countesses, I am come from a distance to 
marry one of you; but before making a clioicc, I 
should wish to know what is passing in your feminine 
brains, — supposing always that women have brains, 
which several ancient authors have doubted. To this 
end, 1 have taken the liberty, noble and gracious 
ladies, to steal from you that which touched nearest 
the place usually occupied by that which I wish to 
study; from you, Marguerite la Blonde, this rose- 
coloured knot; from you, Marguerite la Blanche, 
this blue knot; and from you, Marguerite la Brune, 
this gold-coloured knot.” 

'Thus saying, the dwarf raised his three knots in 
the air, shook them, and gliding away among the 
guests, disappeared amid the bursts of laughter ex- 
cited by his original behaviour. 

The three cousins laughed liked the rest at this 
incident, and paid no attention to it, or considered it 
of any consequence. 

The next morning, at sunrise, Marguerite of Pro- 
vence, kneeling in her chamber, was addressing her 
angel-like prayers to God, when she was disturbed 
in her devotion by a light fluttering of wings against 
her casement. She looked, and saw her blue ribbon 
going and coming in the air. Astonished at this 
apparent prodigy, she ran to her window, opened it, 
and immediately a bird flew into the room. It was 
a falcon, and round its neck was passed the knot of 
blue ribbon stolen the evening before by the dwarf. 
The princess took the bird, which was perfectly tame, 
and untied the ribbon ; a paper fell, and as in her 
surprise she let go the falcon, it flew away swiftly 
through the open casement. 

Marguerite picked up the paper mechanically. It 
was a folded parchment, and the seal was impressed 
with the royal arms of France ; on it was inscribed, 

“ To Marguerite la Blanche." 

Her heart beat violently. If Louis came to marry 
her, she thought, why not address himself to her 
father ? And if it were a refusal, was it to her that 
he should offer the affront? Agitated, uneasy, she 
was turning and re-turning the letter in her hand, 
when her nurse, Misd Millette, came all out of 
breath to tell her that her father had sent for her in 
great haste. The princess obeyed, she found the 
count in high displeasure. 

“ The King of France refuses your hand,” said he, 
“and has even had the^ audacity to ask a private 
interview to inform me of a choice which he has 
made in my court.” 

“ That is, no doubt, why he has written to me,’* 
said Marguerite, presenting her sealed parchment to 
her father, “ and he wishes probably to marry 
Mademoiselle de Bar, who is handsomer than 1.” 

“He would be a fool to choose merely beauty,” 
replied the count; “and I cannot believe Louis the 
Ninth, so renowned for his wisdom, capable of such 
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weakiMfts.*’ Then suddenly, and reading as he spoke, 
be exclaimed, **But what means this? He refuses 
you, and proposes for you ! Listen, my child. 

** * Mademoiselle, 

Until now I have learned only 
to conquer and to govern. 1 cannot, therefore, write 
polished phrases, but I think 1 should soon learn to 
love, if YOU will consent to marry me. 


love, if you will consent to marry me. 

‘Louis.* ** 

“ That means, uncle,” said Mademoiselle de Bar, 
who had followed her cousin, unperceived, “ that 1 
am punished for my silly vanity; that Louis refuses 
me, believing me to be your daughter, and that 
Marguerite’s goodness has prevailed over my beauty.*’ 
Marguerite of Provence, married the 27!h May, 
1234, to Louis the Ninth, devoted herself to promote 
the happiness of her husband, and thus the felicity of 
both was complete. She accompanied Louis every- 
where : fatigues, dangers, scenes of warfare, however 
repugnant to the feelings of the woman, were unable 
to daunt the love-inspired courage of the wife. In 
the expedition to Egypt, having remained at Damietta 
while the king was engaged in buttle, the town was 
besieged by the Saracens. Marguerite learned that 
her husband was made prisoner; then, losing all 
hope of being delivered by him, she caused all her 
women to leave the apartment, and throwing herself 
at the feet of an old chevalier, a devoted servant of 
the King of France ; she told him she would never 
rise till he had granted the favour she solicited of 
him. 

The old chevalier having given his word to do so 
the queen added, shedding floods of tears, “ My lord, 
what I implore of you, on the faith which you have 
plighted me, is this, that if Damietta is taken by 
the Saracens, you will plunge your sword into my 
breast, and let me not fall living into their hands.** 

Upon which the chevalier, a wortliy servant of 
this noble queen, simply replied, ** 1 thought of it, 
madamc.” 

Three days after, she brought into the world a son 
named Tristan, on account of the melancholy cir- 
cumstances attending his birth. While still sufleriiig 
and confined to her bed, she heard that the garrison 
was about to surrender. She immediately sent for 
the principal instigators of the resolution, and spoke 
to them with so much wisdom and eloquence that she 
made them renounce a design which would have 
involved the ruin of the crusaders. 

Some days after this, a faithful servant of Louis 
the Ninth’s succeeded in entering Damietta ; he ^lus 
not the hearer of any parchment, but he carried to 
the queen, as a gift from the king, a little flower, 
which, notwithstanding the length of its journey, was 
still as flesh as if just taken from the ground, with 
this word onl}' engraved upon the bulb, “EspCTe,*’ 
(Hope.) This flower was unknown to the queen, but 
it had been the bearer to her of so much happiness 
that she preserved it during lier whole life. 

The following year, restored to her husband, to 
liberty, to tranquillity, to her country, she did not 
forget the little harbinger, whose rosy hues had been 
to her the first token of returning day amid that 
night of despondency and gloom. She planted the 
bulb of her flower in the earth, and soon saw it ger- 
minate, grow, and at last bear new red flowers; it 
was tlius that the ranunculus was imported fl'oiii 
Syria to France. 

When Louis the Ninth, enfeebled in health, ex- 
hausted by the fatigues of war, and wearied with 


government, wished to renounce the world, and em- 
brace a monastic life, he was deterred by Marguerite, 
who observed to him, with that correctness of judg- 
ment which distinguished her, that the duty of kings 
did not lie in consulting their ow'ii repose, but in 
watching over that of their subjects; and Louis 
renounced his intention. 

After his death, which took place the 25th August, 
1270, Marguerite retired into the convent of the 
nuns of St. Claire, which she had founded in the 
Faubourg St. Marcel, and died there in the year 1295. 
She had been the mother of eleven children. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 

A PARABLE. 

Two brothers were in afield; the sky stretched 
over head in all its vast and various beauty, and the 
grass beneath, of tender green, w’as jewelled w’ith 
blossoms and redolent with fragrance. At one side 
of the field was a high brick wall of the neatest 
construction ; the top was covered with a stone coping, 

I and the surface was so even and so accurately laid 
: out, that you could not detect the slightest variation 
in the size or projection of the bricks. The elder 
brother sat down and examined the wall; ihe 
younger roamed through the field and caught 
butterflies. 

There came a soft wind laden with the breath of 
odorous furze ; it swept over ihe earth, and tall 
plants and feathery grass stood up to greet it for a 
moment, and then bowed before it in joyful homage. 
The younger bared his forehead and unclosed his 
lips, as if to quaff some rare and pleasant beverage; 
then he bent his head as the flowers had done, and 
did reverence to the kindly breeze as if in gratitude. 
But the air around the elder was (piiet and scentless, 
for he sat in the shelter of the wall. 

On the fur seas lay a broad stiipc of sunlight, and 
the edges quivered and sparkled as though every 
ripple were breaking into a shower of stars. From 
the horizon came a boat with a single sail; white 
and shining was it in the distance as it caught the 
wandering sunbeams, but when it crossed that path of 
light it grew sha/^owy and sombre — just as the purest 
human soul seems dark when it is steeped in the 
lustre of divine truth. The younger stood still and 
gazed earnestly on the glowing sea and the shadowy 
boat; and his soul grew sad within him, for he 
longed for freedom and beauty, and though he was 
permitted to behold them, he might not as yet enjoy 
them. But his sorrow had a bliss in it which his 
sportiveness had never known. The elder saw not 
what his brother saw, for his eyes were fixed on the 
wall, and he had begun to count the bricks. 

There came a bird through the air, and it alighted 
on the stone coping of the wall. Then it spread its 
wings as though it would rather be sustained by the 
air than the earth, and began to sing a heavenly 
melody. There was unrest in its song, yet did it 
ever suggest a repose deeper than slumber — it filled 
the ear and the liearf, and seemed to lift the soul 
on its high-soaring notes, only to leave it conscious, 
when they ceased, that it had not risen and could not 
rise as they did. It seemed to show at once that 
exertion was fruitless and inaction miserable, yet its 
voice was so beautiful that if it would have sounded 
for ever, life might have passed away like a dream in 
listening to it. But even its fullest cadences fore- 
boded a close. The heart of the younger throbbed 
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and swelled, and bk eyes filled with burning tears. 
Hastily he brushed them away, that he might gaze 
more fixedly on the bird ; he held his breath lest he 
should lose a single note, yet could he scarcely enjoy 
them because he feared each might be the last. He 
stretched out his arms as though he would have 
embraced the bird, but he dared not stir a step lest 
his movement should startle it away. 

But the eider could not see it, though it was so 
close to him, for he had now looked at the wall so 
long that it seemed as if he could see nothing else. 
Over his face had stolen a solid but cheerful expres- 
sion, as of a mind to which hopes, fears, and fancies, 
were alike unknown ; tormented by no misgivings 
that there was aught real or valuable save that 
which it possessed itself. And his lips made so ceaseless 
a humming as he reckoned the number and calculated 
the size of the bricks, that the heavenly music was 
to him a harsh discord, and its place was not even 
supplied by the suggeativeness and solemnity of 
silence. 

Into the skies came a quiet star, and its light was 
peace, mild as a mother’s eyes, reproving as the 
voice of the heart in a solitary churchyard. He 
who looked upon it grew first sorrowful and then 
holy, and this was the preparation for happiness. 
But the younger could not look upon it, for his gaze 
was on the bird, and the bird was beginning to rise, 
upborne by its waving wings. He sprang forward 
with a mad eagerness, and lo! he had forgotten the 
existence of the wall, and he stumbled and fell 
violently against it, and sank to the ground wounded 
and .deeding. 

“ Alas, poor lunatic! ” said the elder, as he looked 
over his shoulder at the prostrate form, and then 
returned to the study of his bricks, 

'I'he younger lay motionless in the soft grass, — his 
limbs were convulsed and his breast contracted with 
pain ; and the voice of the bird was hushed, and his 
soul spoke to him through the silence and bade him 
despair. But the cool breeze which he had so loved 
still played upon his temples, and the clustering 
dowers pillowed his aching head, and the timid 
forget-me-not, dearest of all, looked on him with its 

I blue child-eyes, as tliough it would comfort him. 

I Nature pays ever love with love, and if her balms 
heal not, yet are they mighty to soothe. Above him 
shone the tranquil, unchanging star, and to this he 
lifted his straining and feeble eyes, till in gazing upon 
it, he had well-nigh forgotten his sufferings ; and 
gradually there came into his heart the power of 
patience, which has this virtue, that as sorrows deepen 
it increases, so that if they should be deep and wide 
as the sea, they cannot avail to drown it. So he 
lay there, exhausted and mournful, but full of 
endurance, and not without hope. 

And the cider still stares upon his wall, and more 
and more vacant is the glassy shine of his soulless 
eyes, — more and more unmeaning the ceaseless smile 
upon his stony lips. Safe is he in the shadow of 
his wall, and beside its faultless precision the universe 
Beeins a chaos. But, one day, that wall shall fall 
upon him and crush him, and when it is gone there 
will be nothing left for him upon earth, but a lonely 
and miserable death. 

Reader, which of the brothers wouldst thou rather 
be? yet, is there not a way between? 


When once enthugiasm has been turned into ridicule, 
everything is undone, except Money and Power. — 
Corinne, 


IPotttB. 

[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or aasumed, of the Author, is 
printed in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

VILLAGE LYRICS. 

No. V ^The Miller’s Daughter. 

• W. BBAILSFORD. 

All the day, the summer day, 

The water mill goes round, 

And the river takes its way, 

Witli pleasant dreamy sound. 

The wild bee wanders over 
Each fragrant bed of thyme ; 

And pauses lo discover 
New treasures in the lime. 

All the day, the summer day, 

A little maiden sings ; 

Never bird led life more gay, 

Or bee with laden wings. 

Very brightly shines the sun 
On her favourite bowers, 

And the maiden’s love hath won 
Perfume from the dowers. 

All the day, at work or play, 

She ever smiles and sings ; 

Care with her can hold no sway, 

Or grief with drooping wings. 

So th(! water null goes round, 

The wild bee wanders past, 

Life hath no mon* pleasant sound 
Upon its broad ways cast. 

Well the miller loves to hear 
Each soft and gentle tone, 

Tluit seems unto Ins charmed ear 
Some magic half unknown. 

One song more, ere vesper hour 
Shall bring the evening chime ; 

But aye, that cheerful voice hath power 
To drown the notes of Time. 

All the day, the summer day, 

Oh happy, happy heart, 

Cling to the rose-leaves while you may, 

Ere hope and faith depart. 

List thy sweet rival m the tree, 

His song has truth divine ; 

Thou canst not stay his melody 
By any strain of thine. 

Yet sing, and may thy woman’s song 
Aye glad the miller’s liome, 

That so, each summer’s day prove long, 

To tlmse who from thee roam. 

Aye murmur stream, aye smile fair flowers, 

In sunshine, and in shade, 

And be your beauty through all showers 
The brighter, sweeter made. 

THE HEART’S LESSON. 

A. n. T. 

Many years must pass away 
Before the liuman heart 
Can bear to render up its youth, 

Can realize the mournful truth, — 

The hour is come to part. 

Many years must pass away 
Before the heart can seem, 

To wake as from a sleep, and low 
To whisper to itself, “ Where now 
The glory and the dream P ” 

We do remember, in that hour, 

How nearly it is night, 

When lovely things are well-nigh gone, 

And, standing in the world alone, 

Wo watch the dying light. 
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We turn to those whose steps have loug 
Kept measure with our own. 

But eyes which used to speak, are cold, 
The heart within hath wax^ old, 

The light within is gone. 

And voices, yet too dearly loTed,^ 

Their mel^y is fled, 

Thev are become ho strangely cold, 
Witnin, the heart hntli wax^d old. 

Youth — feeling— all is dead. 

** The beautiful” must all depart, • 

And we must learn at last. 

From tljo dull darkness of our day. 
Resignedly to turn away, 

Back to the shining past. 

Back to the land which is our own. 

That golden world of ours. 

Where life’s illusions, long gone by. 
Share the soul’s immortality; — 

Within the immortal soul they lie— 
Those poor, long perished hours. 

And thus, with the broad Heaven above. 
The unchanging past within, 

The heart may well its destiny 
Serenely bear — to live or die 
Content— so it may win 
A place in the eternal years, 

Where sighing cannot be, nor tears. 


THE SHADOW FRO]\I THE VALLEY. 

S. M. 

TnT- child upon the Tnoiintain*sid« 
Plays, fearless, and at ease, 

Wliile llie bush of purple evening 
Spreads over eartli and seas ; 

The valley lies in sliadow, 

But the valley lies afar. 

And the mountain is a slope of light, 
Up-reaching to a star. 

He looks athwart the forest, 

Where, like a show er of gems. 
Bright drops of amber sunsluiio 
Dance on the tawny stems ; 

He listens to the large grey thrush, 
Slow flitting through its bower; 

But the shadow from the valley 
Creeps upward, hour by hour. 

The stream that flows above him 
Breaks into sudden gold. 

Caught from the gorgeous banner 
O’er the broad skies unrolled ; 

He looks where, ’mid the tossing clouds, 
A thousand rainbows meet — 

But the shadow/rom the valley 
Hath risen to his feet. 

Awhile, the lingering glory 
Just gilds his wavy hair. 

Then Darkness, like an arra^d man. 
Hath seized him unaware. 

The latest bird is silent. 

And, with a wild Tu-whoo, 

The wliite owl circles overhead. 

— ^Ah ! chRd, what const thon do P 
Wilt thon, in hopeless wonder. 

Wring thy faint hands, and weep, 
Roam aimlessly a little..while, 

Then sob thyself to sleep? 

Or wilt thou rise, and journey 
Thy drear and toilsome way, 

A pilgrim through the shadow. 

Seeking the £wii of day P 
There shall he stars to guide thee, 
There shall be sounds to cheer, 

For the air is full of angels, 

And God is ever near ; 

And softly from Ihy distant home 
One tiny spark shall glow, 
Brighlening as thou draw’st nearer: — 
Take cuuragt; ! rise, and go I 


iMtsuIlanrous. 


" I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them.” — Montaigne, 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT SINAI. 

"We were exactly two hours and twenty minutes in 
reaching the point of our destination; but we might 
have accomplished this task in a shorter time had we 
not ever and anon stopped to survey the interesting 
scene above and around us. The usual resting-places 
are at a spring of delicious water, about twenty minutes 
from the convent; the chapel of the Virgin, a small 
and plain oratory, commemorative, it is alleged, of a 
ridiculous miracle said to have been wrought by the 
^rgin in behalf of the monks, to deliver them from a 
formidable plague of vOrmin; a double gateway, for- 
merly used as a confessional for the testing of pilgrims ; 
and a small but agreeable wadf, extending across the 
mountain for about hall* an hour, and separating its 
northern and southern peaks, and in which are a well 
and cypress tree, and the chapel of Elijah, where, accord- 
ing to tradition, the prophet reposed when he fled from 
Jezebel. The steepest part of the mountain, perhaps, 
is between this place and the summit : and it usually 
occupies in the ascent about half an hour. The body 
of the mountain, like almost all the heights adjoining 
it, is of a deep red or flesh-coloured granite, the grains 
of felspar being net so large as in the Theban granite. 
At the highest point, however, it terminates in white 
granite, extremely fine in the grain, and containing 
comparatively few panicles of hornblende or mica. It 
is thus literally, as well as poetically, the ‘ grey-topped 
Sinai’ of Milton. A small sprinkling of the d6bris of 
porphyry or clay slate, or thin layer of the clay slate 
itself, resting upon the granite, is visible at one or two 
points as wc go up. The mountain, when looked upon 
in the mass, appears to the eye almost entirely destitute 
of vegetation ; but a good many plants and small bushes 
are discovered as you proceed over its surfai e. In some 
of the crevices and ravines we found patches of snow, 
the first on which Mr. Smith and I liad trodc for many 
years.” 

He that is most practical in Divine things, hath tlio 
purest and sinccrcst knowledge of them, and not ho 
that is most dogw^iical. Divinity, indeed, is a true 
efflux from the Eternal light, which, like the sunbeams, 

I does not only enlighten, but heat and enliven ; and, 
therefore, our Saviour hath in his Beatitudes connext 
Purity of heart with tho Beatifical Vision. — Smith's 
Select Discourses. 1660. 

He that runs against Time, has an antagonist not 
subject to casualties. — Johnson. 

He that wants true virtue in Heaven s logic is blind, 
and cannot see afar o^.—Smith's Select Discourses. 
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THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

(See Engraving.) 

Her brif^ht eyes dniice with happiness, 

Smiles round her red lim hover ; 

Searce can lier trembling liands unfold 
A letter from her lo\er : 

Plotters her fond iieart tremblingly, 

Like wild bird o’er its brood ; 

Oh ! is he true ? and will he come 
' To cheer her solitude P 

And will her cruel doubts prove vain ? 

Sad thoughts, that love may cliauge — 

That time may loose affection’s bond — 

That distance- may estrange P 

She breaks the seal — reads— starts — then shrieks, “ Ah me ! 

I'lic wretch !— he’s gone, and married Panny Legu !” 

♦ 

FACTS IN THE EAST ILLUSTRATIVE OP 
SACRED IIlSTORV.i—No. 11. 

MY MRS. rOSTANS. 

Tiin 2 4 til clinptev of the book of Genesis contains 
the lieautifiil and peculiarly graphic description of the 
eiTilmssy of the servant of Abraham, to Nalior, a city 
of Mesopotamia, to seek a wife for liis son Isaac; 
<iiid tile earnestness of the patriarcli in this matter is 
expiessed in the second verse of this chapter, “ Put, 
1 pray thee, thy hand under iriy thigli." This mode 
of adding force and solemnity to an oath is very 
usual among the im'untain and desert tribes between 
Indi and Affghanist.m, On the holders of Bidoochis- 
taii, where I have been presi iit at huge as'-emblies of 
the chiefs of tubes, brought together for the purpose 
of cementing desired alliaiiees, or commanding cessa- 
tion of hostilities, J have often seen two noble-Iooking 
men, with heavy tin bans, flowing robes, matchlocks 
in hand, and girdle bustling with arms, rise from tlie 
eat pets on whicli they had been seated with their 
followers, and advance to take the requiied oath of 
fneiidship or forbearance; and ever tlie words w^cre 
locompanied by tliis action. Each chief in turn 
placed his hand under tin* thigh of the other, and very 
•ommonly also on the inside of the arm, under the 
hanging sleeve of llie body dress ; and so, “ the ser- 
vant put his hand under the lliigh of Abraliam his 
master, and sware to him eoiiceniing that matter. 
And the servant took ten camels of his master and 
departed.” It is usual in the East for certain numbeis 
of camels to travel together; and singularly enough, 
commonly in uneven numbers. One man takes charge 
of a certain number, and if less be required, he takes 
the extra animal or two, even if they go unladen. In 
travelling from city to city, these camels move slowly 
along in strings, the nose-cord of one attached to the 
tail of the other, and the camel-man leads the fore- 
most of the van. During the heat of tlie day, the 
animals are turned loose to browse on the jungle 
shrubs, the camel thorn, tho bastard Cyprus, and the 
under branches of the young trees, and at sunset they 
arc brought back, to bv" reloaded, or led onwards, 
riie camel-driver considers the camel to be a crea- 
ture of reasoning powers, and treats him accordingly; 
t^s to his charges very confidentially on tlie road, 
aM when about to start on a Journey, uniformly tells 
them where they are going, and the object of the 
move. If the camels appear ready to go, the driver 
sets out sure of good fortune and success. And wlien 


(1) Continued from p. 44. 


Abraham’s servant arrived at Nahor, “ he made Ids 
camels to kneel down without the city by a well of 
water at the time of the evening, even tlie lime that 
women go out to draw water.” The wells of Eastern 
cities arc always without the gates. In some places of 
great luxury and size, such as Grand Cairo, or Delhi, 
beautiful reservoirs and fountains decorate the in- 
terior of the city, usually in connexion with the 
mo‘»que of some great atid venerated saint; hut the 
wells for use iii all general cases are witliout the city, 
as at N.ihor, and reasonahly so; for as the population 
of the East is dense in inhabited places, the custom 
of drawing water universal, and the streets narrow, to 
protect them from the rays of tlic nooiuiile sun, tlie 
ways would be rendered impassable in the vicinity of 
a well, by the crowding of men, women, and animals 
around It. Thus, the camels of Abraham knelt by 
tile well without the city, at the time “ that uomen 
fio out to draw water.” Tlic scene here described 1 
have witnessed so often in the East, each an exqui- 
site pictiiie of life and beauty in itself, that to particu- 
larize is almost beyond m\ ])ower. We must imagine it 
evening, the siin just sinking on the liorizon, the sweet 
flesh breeze, reviv ing all ii.ituie, till now exhausted 
with the burning heat of noon : we stand by a well, 
around which the grass springs freshly, and over it 
falls the shade of a fine clump of luxuriant tiees, 
while by the trunk of one rests a sciilptiiied stone, 
decorated with wreaths of fragrant jasmine, and 
pomegranate buds. Not far beyond it are groves 
and gardens, filled with orange, lime, and citron 
trees; and among them aie seen lowers, and mosques, 
and miiiaiets, witli here and there a crimson flag. 
Between the city and the well, wnth slow and grace- 
ful ste]), each poising her burnished water-vessel on 
her head, come foitli in troops the women of the city ; 
and as tlicy advance we licar tlieir sweet voices in 
meiry converse, catch the music of their ringing 
laiigli, .see tlie glitter of their jewels, and note the 
beautiful and vaiied hues of tlieir graceful saiees, 
(veils). Heic and tliere, by beaten trucks comes a 
water-carrier, driving his little bullock before him, 
and the bullock has a sprig of oleander on his fore- 
head, and his master another in his daik-blue tur- 
ban : on the other side come droves of cattle fiom 
their pastures to the fold, and lines of camels slowly 
rocking forward, they having left the nearest city 
a little after noon, this being their last day’s march. 
And whilein a cloud of dust the cattle enter the gate, 
the w^omen, and the water-carriers, with chance way- 
farers, group around the well. And tlie camels kneel i 
down beside it, as those of Abraham did at the well 
I of Nahor. It is hut a sliort time since, that I wit- 
nessed this gathering at a well now described, at 
Auruiigabad, in Western India, and I lemembered 
it ill consequence of the extreme loveliness of the 
women in this now fallen city of the once mighty 
Aurungzehe. Morning and evening do the women of 
the East, ** the dnugliters of the men of the city, come 
out to draw water.” And they do so in all their bravery 
of apparel ; their hair braided with flowers, their arms 
laden with bracelets, and silver anclets sounding musi- 
cally from beneath the richly-coloured borders of their 
sarees. 

These groupings are among the most beautiful and 
interesting that the East presents, and dwell long and 
pleasingly on tlie memory of the traveller. We are 
told, when the beautiful daughter of Bethuel came 
forth from the city, “ that she went down to the well,* 
and filled her pitcher, and came up.” The principal 
wells of the East are of two kinds, one called in Hiadc- 
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Btan a ^oor, the other a 6Ao«;rt»e. Both may be found 
near all large cities of the East, whether in Egypt, 
Palestine, or India. The largest koors I have seen 
are in Bombay, and consist simply of the well itself 
with a circular wall of masonry round it about four 
feet in height, on the outside of which the people 
stand, and let their vessels by ropes into the well : for 
purposes of irrigation a trough is fitted to one side of 
the koor, and the water raised by a Persian wheel, 
worked by a camel or bullock. 

The bhowree is often one of the most beautiful 
portions of the architecture of an Eastern city, and one 
eminently so is at Junnghurin Western India. This 
magnificent well is built of granite, every portion of 
which is richly sculptured with each variety of archi- 
tectural ornament known in India; with figures of 
heroes, and dancing girls, animals, flowers, bells, 
chains, and tassels. It contains three stories of open 
arcades, supported on light pillars, and is descended by 
three flights of wide and handsome steps. The women 
must, one would think, undergo much fatigue in re- 
mounting from these wells, beai'ing often three water- 
vessels poised on the head ; but it is a labour that 
practice inures them to from childhood. 

It w'as probably from a well of this description 
that the daughter of Betliuel “ came up,” when met 
by the servant of Abraham, and the action described 
by which she “let down her pitcher ?//)ow her hand,” 
deserves remark, as the invariable action of tiie 
Eastern women. 

The servant of Abraham, in progressing with his 
mission, as we see in the 22d verse, “ took a golden 
ear-ring of half a shekel weight, and two bracelets for 
lier hands of ten shekels weight of gold.” Such arc 
the presents commonly oft’ered in cases of betroth- 
ment; and personal ornaments in the East are valued 
for their substance, not for their delicacy of workman- 
ship. The women in the province of Cutch, in 
Western India, wear car-jewels, or rather plates, of 
gold, that cover the ear and touch tlie slioulder, hut 
they do not depend from tlie ear itself, but are su}>- 
ported by silken braids twisted into the knot of hair 
at the back of the head. 'J'hus with a nose-jewel 
also : the hook p’asses indeed through the nostril, but 
the jewel is prevented fromdragging on it by a cliain 
of gold or pearls, that crosses the cheek, and liooks 
into the hair behind the car. In the ^Ist verse Laban 
bids the servant welcome, saying, “ I have prepared 
the house, and room for the camels.” All houses of 
respectable persons in the East have iheir guest- 
chambers ; for although each city, town, and village, 
has its dhurrumsaiihih^ or serai, an open sort of veran- 
dah to afford shelter from the noontide heat to the 
wayfarer, — who may sleep therein, smoke his kaliuii, 
and eat his frugal meal, — the better sort of people are 
bidden as guests to the house of an inhabitant, and 
the fakirs, priest.**, and wandering religious mendi- 
cants, seek the courts and porches of tlie mosques 
and temples. There was also “ room for the camels.” 
Such is found generally in the courtyards of the 
houses of the East : large spaces, never planted as 
with us, but intended for the accommodation of ani- 
mals ; and we will suppose, as I have often seen such 
scenes, that at night a huge Are was lighted in this 
court, and the camels knelt round it “ ungirded” of 
their heavy wooden saddle and many pads of cloth 
and leather, the “ straw and provender” scattered 
round ; and among them groups of men — the grooms, 

' herdsmen, and armed followers of Laban andBcthuel, 
smoking their kaliuns, and telling strange tales, per- 
haps of Sodom and Gomorrah, which would have 


been the wonder of their day ; and the men of Abra- 
ham’s servant may have told how “ the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” . It is at 
such times as these, by the crackling fire of thorns 
blazing on the forms of kneeling camels and reclining 
men, each on his little carpet, with sword, and match- 
lock, and kaliun beside him, wearing away the cool 
starlight nights of the beautiful East, that traditions 
descend for ages, and become the histories of a 
people. The great changes of dynasty, the heroic 
acts of men, tlie natural phenomena of nature, be- 
come invested with all the charms of poetic imagina- 
tions, and are thus sung and recited from age to age, 
— fabulous, perhaps, in their ornament, but true in 
tlieir facts, and always valuable, as characteristic of 
[ the mind of man in its progressive stages. 

In the o.Oth verse we read : “ And they sent 

away Ilebekah their sister and her nurse.” A nurse 
or confidential servant is to be found in all families of 
the East. She is often a slave, whose ancestors may 
have been in a family for centuiies, and her own 
child has probably been the foster-sister of her mis- 
tress. In the family of the Nuwaub of Junagarli, 
each wife of the prince had her “ nurse,” a favour- 
ite slave, who wandered about to collect news for the 
amusement of her mistress, sat constantly in lier pre- 
sence, exercised very dreaded authority in tlie house- 
hold, and, wherever her mistiess went, would certainly 
have accompanied her, as slie had before done from 
her father’s to her husband’s harem. I recollect also 
an instance of lieart-touching fidelity in a woman of 
this class, the “ muse” ol the Ranee, or Queen Mother 
of the Prince of Cutch. The lady was the daughter 
of a chief of a desert tribe on the island of Piichum, 
the oasis of a salt desert, whose women are celebrated 
lor their beauty. The Prince of Cuteli sent for her, 
as Abraham, on bulialf of Isaac, sent for the daughter 
of BethucI, by Ins che'tla^ or fax ounJe servant. ’I'he 
lovely dangliter of the cliief became the wile of the 
Cutch prince, and the mother of tlie preseut lord 
pdramount, Rao Daisiiljee ; and when she died, her 
body was burned, and tlie ashes placed in a s))lendid 
mausoleum ; hut as I rode past the spot where tlie 
funeral pyre had blazed, 1 saw a w-hileiied w^ater 
\essel, and the people told me the Ranee’s nurse had 
tlicre buried herself ali\o, in her grief and her devo- 
tion for her mistress. 

At the Gist Verse, we read tliat “ Ilebekah 
arose, and her damsels, and they rode upon the camels, 
and followed the man.” In the Ivast, women commonly 
ride on camels in preference to horses, occasionally 
on quilted saddles, hut more commonly in what is 
called a kajavah^ a pair of large lioxes of wood or 
wicker-work, padded and lined, and swung in equal 
balance on each side of the camel-saddle. I have 
seen long processions of this kind on the plains of 
Sindh, when the dwellers of the towns above the 
passes have moved down to avoid the snows of the 
mountains and to seek pasture, bringing with them 
tlieir wives and children, and men and women ser- 
vants; and it is most probable that Rebekah, as a 
beautiful and delicate woman, so travelled, the 
camels of the cavalcade following the man, as I have 
before remarked is customary in Eastern journeyings. 
To this manner of advancing the camels are early 
trained ; for not alone is it necessary that the animals 
should move thus in lines while passing through the 
crowded streets of a city, winding through mountain 
defiles, and crossing ferries; but, from the manner of 
loading them, nothing could equal the mischief and 
confusion that would ensue were the animals to move 
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abreast of each other, as is common with horses, mules, 
and elephants. And Isaac, we see, “went out to 
meditate in the field at eventide." After the heat of 
the day, when in tlie East the lioiises of cities, 
and the tents of the plains, until the evening breeze 
lias cooled them, remain distressingly hot, their 
inhabitants stroll forth, cither to meditate, to chat 
with their neighbours, or to bathe in the waters 
of any river that may be near. The people of the 
East are an essentially meditative people. The 
climate induces to this condition; and 1 have seen 
men for hours seated perfectly still, their eyes fixed 
on the ground, and their every faculty absoibed in 
meditation. With the people of the East this abstrac- 
j tion is a duty ; it is fulfilled at certain times. Chance 
I incidents do not, as with us, give rise to reflection; 

1 but men go forth to meditate, and this usually at 
eventide, perhaps in a field, as Isaac did, hut very 
commonly — at least as I have seen them — beneath a 
spreading tree outside the city ; and such is the re- 
spect felt for this habit, as for prayer, in the East, that, 
let a man so sit in meditation by the wayside, no 
gazer turns to look on him; and so abstracted does he 
become, as to he unconscious of the presence of aught 
save the images of his own imagination. 

AVhen the daughter of Bethuel found that the man 
who walked in tlie field was Isaac, she not only 
“ lighted off the camel,” as we read in the filth verso, 
as a motion of respect always observed in the East by 
an inferior to a superior, hut “ she took a veil and 
j covered herself.” In Upper Sindh I have had fre- 
fpient occasion ofiemarking ibis particular etiquette 
of lig iting down before entering llie garden even of a 
'*u])cnor. The Governor of tlie city of Shikarpoor 
\\as a man of very considerable importance, but in- 
ferior, of course, to the Biitish llesident ; and although 
he had occasion to present liimself at the Uesidency 
d iily, and sometimes in great liaste, summoned on 
matters of pi essmg emergency, arrived at the giitc, he 
ever dismounted with great state and eii(|uette, walk- 
j ing up the avenue, while two grooms led his horse by 
I his side, and a retainer bore his sword. Thus Rehekah, 

, j-i “lighting off her camel,” did it in acknowledgment 
I of her inferiority to Isaac; as in the East, great as 
i her influences are, and ever have been, in social ob- 
1 . servaiice, man ever asserts liis supremacy over 
woman. The veil of the women of the East, whether 
seen in Syria or India, with the Jewish women 
or the Cashmerians — and I have seen it on the fair 
forms of these, as well as enveloping the Affghan 
and Persian ladies — is, in fact, a cotton or silken scarf 
(white or coloured), some three yards in width, and the 
shortest thirteen in length ; this is wound round the 
form of the wearer, and one end thrown over the head : 
the figure, face, and dress are thus completely shrouded, 
and the graceful management of this drapery is an 
art in which the women of India excel. The wearing 
the veil is also a mark of respect; and thus, although 
the lady of Nahor travelled without its encumbrance, 
surrounded by her servants, we see that in the pre- 
sence of Isaac, her betrothed lord, “ she took a veil and 
covered herself.” And we observe throughout the 
whole of this beautiful chapter, even until Rehekah 
becomes the wife of Isaac, that the incidents described 
are precisely similar to those which might occur in our 
I . y » ® prince of the East to send forth liis favou- 
rite servant to seek for his son a wife among the 
daughters of his kindred in a distant province, with 
presents of gold, and silver, and raiment, according 
to the customs of the East in all such cases of mar- 
riage and betroiliment. I 


THE MAIDEN AUNT.— No. V. 

CHAP. I. 

The broad slopes of Beechwood Park were swept 
by many passages of green light, many a tree-sliudow 
lay smootli and sharply cut upon the sward, and the 
foliage was burning with the myriad hues of sunset 
and autumn, which, like the graces developed in the 
soul by time and discipline, tell of springtide and 
morning departed— of night and decay drawing near. 
Editli sat with Mrs. Dalton at the foot of a huge oak- 
tree, and from the shadow of that natural cloister 
looked forth upon the brightness of the world as a 
sjiectacle in which her soul took no part. She was 
out of tune with the harmonics of nature, and the 
di'^cordant voice of her heart was not yet so put to 
silence that she could listen to the strain in which she 
was unable to join. Her face and attitude seemed the 
very embodiment of w’eariness without repose. One 
restless hand was busied in plucking the moss and 
harebells which grew beside her, the other lay idly in 
her lap, and her eyes were fixed upon a group of 
couching deer in the distance, with a steadfast vacant- 
iiess which betokened that the soul bad interposed 
some image of its own between them and the object 
on which they seemed to gaze. Woe to those to whom 
I nature is hut a mirror wherein they sec themselves 
! reflected! How can the antidote avail if we persevere 
in mixing with it the very jioison which it is intended 
to counteract ? Yet we must not throw it from us in 
despair, hut rather wait patiently, and purify it by 
degrees, if we desire to obtain our cure from it. We 
are like persons who look out upon the night through 
the w'indows of a gaily-lighted drawing-room. At first 
we see nothing hut the candles and the open work- 
boxes on the table, hut if we gaze steadily, by degrees 
the sliapes of the solemn hills, and the dim whiteness 
of starlight, come into view ; we discern the clustering 
of trees and the level space of lawns, and at last the 
moon soar.s up from the horizon and shakes silver 
light from her wings, till the earth shines with a pure 
and mellow glory, like the brow of a risen saint. 
After this, can we go back to the candles again? 

“ What an evening !” cried Amy ; “ the repose of 
moonlight without its coldness — the glow of day with- 
out its lieat and hustle ! I never seem to feel the life 
of Nature so acutely as at sunset — one hears the very 
pulses of her great heart heating on the silence like 
a curfew hell.” 

“ But one must stop the very pulses of one’s own 
heart in order to hear them,” returned Edith, a little 
abruptly ; “ I don’t know what is meant by the life of 
Nature. I gould much sooner fancy in her a deadness 
so oppressive as to make her cliiefest beauties of a 
I melancholy rather than a joyful character.” 

I “ Nay,” said Amy, “ but the whole of Nature is a 
mystery ; and where there is mystery there can be no 
deadness.” 

“ Yet death is the greatest mystery of all,” sug- 
gested Edith. 

“ Only because of the life shut up in it. Gradual 
decay, and final dissolution, were a sight easily com- 
prehended, though strange and sad, if we could sepa- 
rate them from tlie idea of a life which, once begun, 
must needs continue. The most complicated and 
accurate macliine that ever was constructed is but a 
puzzle easily explained, because the source of its 
action is not a living principle within it. The meagre 
corpse — the machine which does not and cannot act 
at all — is a profound mystery, because there has been 


(1) Continued from p. 28. 
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life ‘in it, and the life is gone, and we know not 
where it is.” 

Edith siglied heavily. “ If there be a heart in 
Nature,” said she, in a liglit but bitter tone, “ it is a 
very unsyinpathizing heart; perhaps it is more human 
for that very reason. You go out among the wmods 
and fields when you are happy, and the quivering 
lights and dancing, shadows — the blue sky fretted with 
bars of silver cloud — the low sympliony of bees and 
waters, bearing up, as it were, the e.\ulting vocal chorus 
of birds — all tliese things delight you and tell you 
that the earth is rejoicing with you. Go out when 
you are sorrowful, and not a light shall be quenched, 
not a cloud deepened, not a bird silenced. You are 
neither missed nor welcomed ; theie is neither scorn 
nor sympathy ; there is a quiet, changeless indiffer- 
ence to you and all your troubles ; and you may die, if 
you please, and of a broken heart too (if peojilc ever do 
die of such a disease), and this Mother Nature, as she 
is satirically called, cares nothing for it. She is just 
the same — and perhaps while your coffin is being let 
down beneath her greensward, she lenews tlie veiy 
same magic effect of light and shade — the same trans- 
parent gleam of perishable beauty, which caught and 
chained your eye the last time you visited her in life. 
No, no; if I were unhappy I should wish to live in a 
little daik room, and never see the sunshine!” 

** That would be a most scientific method of in- 
creasing your unhappiness,” replied her friend. “ Like 
the Irishman wlio said, ^ I will be killed, I will be 
killed, and nobody shall help me.’ ” 

“ You may laugh at it if you like,” cried Edith, 
with unusual petulance; “ hut ridicule, you know, is 
not argument. What possible comfort, now, could a 
man whose heart was really heavy derive from look- 
ing at a particular arrangement of forms and colours, 
or listening to a particular combination of sounds?” 

“ You might just as well ask what possible melody 
could be made out of the seven notes of the scale,” 
answered Mrs, Dalton. “ But it is folly to try to give 
a reason for all one’s feelings.” 

“ 1 do not undeistaiid you,” said Edith; I don’t 
know on what princijile you insist upon having reasons 
for some things and not for others. It was just llie 
same with Mr. Thornton. Where art or feeling are 
concerned }ou seem to recognise mysteries beyond 
reason, and to believe without trying to understand ; 
but it is not so in anything else ; religion, for in- 
stance ” 

“ M)’ dear Edith,” interrupted Mrs. Dalton, rather 
warmly, “ you could not make u greater mistake 
than 111 attiibuting to me a want of faith. It is con- 
trary to my nature to doubt. I live by believing. 
But religion, you know, niust not be confined to a 
few narrow dogmas, or a single bald and oppressive 
system. It is made up of great ideas, which must 
pervade everything and be discernible everywhere.” 

“ Yes,” said Edith ; “ but it seems to me that you 
reverse the natural order. You make art include 
religion, if I may express it so. Now, I should have 
thought that religion, if it were true, must be the one 
great system which includes, as well as the one great 
idea which pervades, everything else. I can tho- 
roughly understand making Eestnetics religious; but 
I don’t understand making religion cesilietical.” 

“ It is aestlietical in itself,” cried Mrs. Dalton. “ It 
is not we who make it so. What can he so beautiful 
as truth ? The goodness and mercy of God, his great 
purpose in working out the happiness of man by means 
of his purification, the full forgiveness of sin, and the 
gradual emancipation of the soul from its power as it 


rises higher and higher in the scale of being, the vic- 
tory of love, the reign of pence — these are the subjects 
of our faith. And are they not beautiful?” 

“ They aie,” replied Edith, gloomily. “ But there 
are a great many other things in the world besides 
these, which you seem to leave out of consideration. 
There is the paitifalness of obedience, — there is the 
guilt sin, — there is the shame oi penitence. If these 
three could be disjoined from their companions, life 
would bo easy enough ; but it is not so, — they are 
inseparable. And there is punishment, and grievous 
affliction, and desolation of lieart : these have no place 
in your system, and yet they are very real. You put 
away all tiuths which are not beautiful; and yet it 
seems to me that you ought to reject all beauties 
which are not based upon truth.” 

“ Nay,” said Mrs. DaLon, “ the soul is like the 
body; it needs medicine as well as food, and some- 
times even it needs a painful oficration. But these, 
however distressing in themselves, are only the means 
of restoration to healtli.” 

“ Follow out the comparison,” said Edith. “There 
are other pains besides those which are sent for 
lestoiation. There are diseases w’iiieh begin in agony 
and end in death. May not the soul he subject to 
tliese also?” 

Amy turned her eyes upon her friend’s face w'itli 
an anxious and inquiring expression, struck hv a 
course of thought so iimisual and so sombre. Edith’s 
colour changed as she added, with a forced laugh, 
“ Why do you look at me so? The idea is yours, not 
mine, 1 was only completing your simile.” 

“ It is ccitaiiily possible,” said Amy, “ to look so 
exclusively at the dark side of life as to lose sight 
entirely of the lights and colours; but it seems to me 
an unnatural and ungrateful task so to do. Only 
look around you for one moment, and then doubt, if 
you can, that God meant his children to he happy!” 

Edith lifted her eyes; the pomp of siinsei had 
departed, and earth was donning the novice robe of 
twilight ere she betook herself to the silence and 
seclusion of night; she was enduring a separation 
from tlie life and splendour of day, as tlic only means 
whereby the quiet majesty of the congregated stars 
could he made visible to her. Through the black 
stems of the elms was seen a space of pale green sky, 
against which one tiny ^..lotionlcss cloud was suspended, 
dyed with a faint blush which still lingered from the 
last kiss of the sunbeams ; the upper heavens were 
spangled with a thousand hues of wan and changeful 
light, passing through watery gold and soft lilac to 
the deep calm purple of the zenith, and kindling 
again into rose colour at the western horizon, where 
the departed sun had left his monument of glory, 
transient as human fame. Over the distance lay a 
lovely haze like that which hope weaves around the 
future, while nearer objects were clad in a mellow 
distinctness such as memory lends to the past. Streaks 
of gold glimmered among the foliage like fragments 
of light, caught and imprisoned ere sunset. 'I'lie low 
murmur of a brook made the silence audible, like the 
breathings of a sleeping babe. 

“ Yes !” cried Edith, with that wayward vehemence 
which takes a kind of pleasure in recognising the 
omnipotence of sorrow ; “ yes, 1 can doubt it I This 
is all very beautiful, and very like happiness — that is 
to say, it is a thing which we see as a spectacle, but 
in which we have no part. It shows itself to us, and 
suffers us to study it, so that we in%y learn exactly 
how and where we are most capable of enjoying it, 
and then it passes by and leaves us.” 
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“ My dearest Edith,” said Amy, drawing her friend’s 
shawl closely round her, and gently embracing her as 
she did so, “ you are not sufficiently recovered yet to 
brave the chilliness of an October evening. Let us go 
in. And remember,” added she, caressingly, “ we 
have a thousand schemes of enjoyment for your visit 
here. I am not going to be content with the shabby 
fortnight which you promised mo. We are to read, 
and walk, and play together ; and I am determined 
not to let you escape me till yon have quite recovered 
your strength and spirits. Oodfrey is coming next 
week, you know ; and I expect that it will take at least 
a month of his society to make you exactly what you 
used to be.” 

Exactly what she used to he ! How the words 
grated upon Edith’s heart ! Effacement — recovery — 
restoration — what mere sounds they are ! What effaced 
stain can ever compare with the first unsullied purity? 
what healing of sickness is like the unfearing fresh- 
ness of never-broken health? The eyes that watch 
the gradual progress, and compare it step by step 
with the point of lowest degradation, may fancy at 
last that the restoration is complete ; but place the 
image of the unfallen beside the image of the restored, 
and the scars of closed wounds and the traces of 
cleansed stains are at once perceptible. The tree of 
knowledge bears its bitter fruit. We cannot make 
acquaintance with evil, whether in the shape of sin or 
of sorrow, and be afterwards as though we had never 
known it. 

Perhaps Edith had never felt so utterly miserable 
as at that moment. The silent and delicate sympathy 
of he friend made her conscious alike that she had 
been petulant, and that she had in part betrayed 
herself. She felt grateful — and yet not softened or 
humbled, thotigh her high spirit rose into a kind of 
indignant self-contempt. She defied and disdained 
her own mental weakness at the moment in which 
slic was suffering from it most acutely. Never had 
s'ne been farther from opening her heart — yet never 
so oppressed by the sense of spiritual loneliness. She 
felt that there was a bitter truth in lier words, and 
she rather exulted in the impotence of tlie arguments 
tliat had been brought forward against it; they had 
T itisfied her before, arid seemed consistent and real, 
hut the Ithuricl spear of sorrow turned them into 
. hadowa with a touch. She pressed Amy’s hand, and 
thanked her, and then added hurriedly as they w alked 
towards the house, — 

“ We have had a strange conversation for an 
evening like this, and 1 don’t think, Amy, you have 
answered my questions satisfactorily. I am only 
talking speculatively, you know — one likes to turn 
one’s tlioughls about, and look at them from all sides. 
Now it seems to me that there are a great many 
places in the world, and a great many persons, — and 
the persons are all made so as to fit the places, but 
all arc different, and somehow or other, all, or nearly 
all, have come to be mismatched. So that each 
unhappy victim who is fast fixed in his wrong place, 
with the angles running into him and pinching him, 
making him as uncomfortable as possible, has a plea- 
sant prospect of the place whicli would exactly fit 
him, but into which somebody else has got, who, 
perhaps, is suffering just as much as he is. And there 
IS no possibility of change or exchange. How do 
you like my allegory ?” 

** think there is a great deal of disagreeable 
truth in it,” returned Mrs. Dalton, as they paused on 
the edge of the sweep to allow a carriage to pass 
them, which had apparently just left its occupant 


beneath the portico. The only way left is to 
accustom oneself to an uneasy position, and to pad 
the sides of one’s prison.” 

“ And, without metaphor,” said Edith, how is 
tliat t,) be done ?” 

‘‘ learning indifference and contentment,” re- 
plied Amy, “ indifference to inevitable evils, con- 
tentment with attainable pleasures — never of course 
intermitting the effort to procure as much of the 
pleasure, and get rid of as much of the evil as you 
can. Few people are such adepts in the art of being 
bcippy as I am : I am just like a child — unless I am 
actually interfered with, I can make myself happy 
with a stick and a piece of string.” 

By this time they had reached the hall-door, where 
tliey weie met by a servant, with the message that 
Mr. Dalton was arrived, and had sent him to say that 
it was ten minutes past the usual dinner-hour, and he 
begged Mrs. Dalton to make haste. Amy accom- 
panied Edith to her room, and hovered about her, 
talking of a thousand different things, selecting and 
criticising her costume for the evening, and examin- 
ing all the little arrangements made for her comfort 
and convenience. 

“ 1 always pester my favourite guests with a vast 
deal of superintendence on the first day of their 
arrival,” said she afterwards I shall leave you to 
the bliss of perfect independence, unless you ask for 
the contrary. Now, Davis, don’t be in a hurry — you 
are not arranging Miss Kinnaird’s hair so gracefully 
as usual.” She took the comb from the maid’s baud, 
and began to smooth Edith’s abundant tresses herself. 

“ Oh, never mind ! ” said Edith ; “lam afraid of 
being late.” 

“ Nav, it is scarcely seven o’clock yet — besides, 
\our toilette will be over before mine, at any rate; 
and 1 am determined that you shall look your best. 
•My reputation as a connoisseur depends upon it, you 
know. Tliero ! Davis shall finish your hair, while I 
tie up your bouquet.” 

A vase of hoi house flowers stood on the table, and 
! from these Mrs. Dalton proceeded to select the most 
heautiful, some of which she wreathed around Edith’s 
head, w’hile the rest were arranged in a cluster for her 
bouquet. She did not go to her own toilette till her 
friend’s was nearly completed. 

Edith had never seen Mr. Dalton. She had been 
ill — too ill to come to Beechwood at the time originally 
intended, and on the morning of her arrival lie was 
absent. He had gone to some agricultural meeting. 
She tried to interest herself about him, and to fancy 
what he would be like, and whether she should like 
him — she tiled, in short, resolutely, and with a 
temporary, but delusive success, to take it for granted 
that she was not unhappy — that she could be 
interested in her friend’s concerns just as if nothing 
had liappened to herself — that, in fact, nothing had 
happened to her, which was to engross her thoughts, 
and subdue her spirits. With a heart out of which 
every atom of sunlight was gone, she tried to persuade 
herself that she could see as at noonday; her light 
was made darkness, and she shut her eyes steadily, 
and maintained that the darkness was light. There 
was something pitiable in the utter helplessness which 
this voluntary self-delusion betokened. It was like 
a child hiding its face in fear, that it may not 
see the rock which is about to fall upon it; the 
rock falls just the same, and crushes it. 

She remembered all the little incidents which 
had led her to believe that Amy’s husband was 
uncongenial to her, and admired the philosophy 
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which made her friend so Uglit-hearted. She won- 
dered whether was perfectly real, yet instantly 
dismissed the doubt, and reproached herself for 
having entertained it. 

No,” said she to herself, “all that she has said 
is perfectly true — of her. S!ie can bear being in the 
position that docs not actually suit her, and she 
can suit herself to it. The alchemy of her tem- 
perament extracts gold from everything tliat is 
submitted to it. How could 1 answer her as I 
did? How superior she is to myself! T will watch 
her closely, and try to grow like her.” And in 
this frame of mind she descended to the drawing- 
room. 

Several persons from the neighbourhood were 
assembled, but they were strangers to Edith, and 
slie felt no interest or curiosity about them. A 
momentary thought did flit across her mind as 
slie passed to a seat iu a quiet corner of the room, 
that Amy’s habitual disregard of all etiquettes but 
those wliich precisely suited herself, was a curious 
exempliiication of her theory of getting rid of as 
much e\il and obtaining as much pleasure as possi- 
ble, and the question suggested itself, whether iu 
all cases the pleasure vras to be sought for yourself 
without regard to the evil to others ; but she had 
no time to follow out the idea, for Mr. Dalton, who 
was making the agreeable to a hungry sqiiiie and 
an exhausted dowager, w'ith a face expressive of 
a most unsuccessful effort to subdue impatienco, 
carrying on a conversation in short starts, perpetually 
on the look-out for an interruption, came towards 
her, and introduced himself in a very friendly 
manner. He was a gentlemanlike man, about forty- 
five years old, rather portly, and a little fussy, but 
not sufficiently so to suggest at once the idea of 
underbreeding. His foreliead w’as bald and ample, 
and his features were well cut, so that the gcncTal 
contour of the face was intellectual, though perhaps 
the expression could scarcely be so designated. 
There was all the formal cordiality of an English- 
man in the manner in wliich he shook hands w'ith 
Edith, welcomed her to Beechwood, and began the 
business of small talk ; yet he was not thorouglily 
pleasing, even on first acquaintance. He gave you 
the notion of a man who was perpetually undergoing 
a kind of self-drill — a very different thing from 
self-discipline. He seemed satisfied if only he suc- 
ceeded in making himself different from what 
nature intended him to be, w'ithout troubling himself ; 
to examine into the character of the difference. ; 
Superficially, he was a hearty country gentleman, 
covered by a dubious sort of deposit, left by the 
course of London society, redolent rather of 
blacking than of polish ; yet his joviality seemed 
a little too elaborate to be genuine, his seriousness 
a little too self-important to be dignified. In 
fact, there was an uneasy consciousness about him, 
betokening peculiarity of temperament, or want of 
practice in society, and in either case occasioning a 
contagious awkwardness which jjreveiited a sensitive 
person from feeling quite at ease in his company. 

“ You have scarcely had time yet to see any tiling 
of our beauties,” observed he. “ The park — I hope 
Mrs. Dalton — the park has some fine views. The 
park is small — but — didn’t I hear? — it has fine views. 
Fine views. Did you walk to — eight o'clock ! — the 
western side of the hill ? Major Fellowes, I believe 
we are fast.” 

His eyes wandered in all directions during the 
delivery of this rather difficult speech, every clause 


of which was produced with an effort, and a manifest 
disconnexion from the preceding one. The interrup- 
tions were accompanied by slight springs forward, as 
he fancied he heard his wife’s step approaching the 
door; and the final words were addressed apologeti- 
cally to a very stern and yellow' officer who seemed to 
him to frown more than usual, as the sonorous bell of 
the clock resounded to eight fatal strokes. Edith 
wished he wouldn’t try to talk to her till he was more 
at ease. She felt relieved when Amy made her 
appearance, looking perfectly cool and quiet, and 
dressed with so much simplicity as to put it out of the 
power of the Grossest of her guests to say that she 
liad kept them waiting for the sake of her toilette. 
Slie w'us glud when they moved into the dining-room, 
but she had not been seated five minutes ere slie 
began to feel hopelessly weary of Major Fellowes’s 
cflbits to amuse her, and to watch the progress of the 
repast with a nervous impatience for its conclusion. 
In the drawing-room she withdrew' from tlie circle, 
and occupied herself with a book of prints, but she 
caught Amy's eyes wandering towards lier, and, 
afiaid of betraying herself more than she had already 
done, she came desperately forward, and plunged into 
conveisation. There is nothing like habitual inter- 
course with society for teaching a woman how to 
suppress and conceal her feelings. For the sake of 
those she loves, she may indeed, and docs often subdue 
them, and avoid all indulgence of them, but it is liard 
for her to hide tlndr very existence fioin eyes w'hich 
arc waiting to weep wiili her, if only she will let 
them. But where she is sure of not meeting with sym- 
pathy, and would scarcely value it if she found it — 
W'here she lives among c()nventiollali^ms, and shows, 
and coldnesses, tlic difficulty to one wlio feels acutely 
is not so much to hide the appearance of tenderness 
as to avoid that of hardness. Fliysical weakness 
geneially saves her from the latter supposition ; but if 
her nerNes be strong and her heart sensitive, she is 
pretty sure to pass before the world in general as a 
sober pattern of chilly gentleness, who is neither to 
be kindled nor melteu. Edith fiot the evening, 

as the phiase is, w’ondci fully W'ell. She talked, 
laughed, listened, played, and sang, and W’as univer- 
sally proiiouTiced to be as agreeable as she was beau- 
tiful. And tlien she went up to her bedroom, looking 
round her as she entered, with a kind of fear, as 
thongli the thoughts" kept at bay during the day w'cre 
lying there in wait, and leady to spring upon her. 
Let us leave her for the night, and not inquire how 
much she slept, nor of what aspect were her dreams. 

— ♦ 

MR. F. W. NEWMAN’S INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE.* 

The well-know'n adage of old FalstafT, that “ Dis- 
cretion is the better part of valour,” has seldom 
recurred to our minds so frequently as in reading 
this remarkable discourse ; — remarkable alike for its 
arguments, its imagery, and its sentiment. Brave 
Mr. F. Newman undoubtedly is; the courage of the 
individual who starts at this time of day on a war of 
extermination against those venerable institutions 
which have been for centuries the nursery of all that 
is noble and true, the safeguards against all that is 
mean and false among us — which are rooted in our 
hearts like the yew-tree at the church door, at once 
the shelter and the ornament of the building from 

(1) Delivered at the opening of the Classes Arts in London 
University College, Oct. 13. 
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which it derives its special sanctity — can scarcely be 
called in question. He is, in truth, the leader of a most 
forlorn hope. His discretion is equally unquestiona- 
ble, though in a different sense. We do not inquire 
concerning the quantity or quality of that, of the 
existence of which in any quantity, how minute 
soever, we have no reasonable assurance. Let us, 
however, dismissing as beyond the scope of an article 
like the present the discussion of the casus helli^ 
examine for a moment the ])lan of the attack and the 
nature of the weapons employed. 

There is an elaborateness of preparation which led 
us to expect great things : — a kind of clccaring of the 
ground before starting which seems to imply that 
Mr. F. Newman intends to go at a tremendous pace 
when he is once fairly off; and this is, perhaps, not 
unnecessary, as he appears from sundry indications 
to liave projected taking a cursory view of all ques- 
tions in science, art, and ethics, with a side-glance at 
theology, before he has done : our only comment 
whereupon is, that the view is very cursory indeed 
— a rapid sketch, in what Mr. J. D. Hardinge, in his 
work on Art, expressly terms the “ bad bold style.” 
Commencing with a contented admission of Bacon’s 
great aphorism, that “Knowledge is power,” and 
drawing thercfiom the not very recondite inference 
that the intrinsic goodness of knowledge is in nowise 
implied in this assertion, he proceeds to charge the 
absence of such inference upon Lord Bacon and his 
followers as a sort of crime, turning round upon them 
with a very unexpected air of triumph, as though he 
had caught them in a dilemma; reminding us of the 
indigrant magistrate’s rebuke of poor Mr. Winkle 
for (ailing himself Daniel when his name was 
Nathaniel, the mistake having arisen solely from 
a alight diiliculty of henring in the worthy gentleman 
hini'-clf. Before Lord Bacon can be rebuked for not 
asset ting that knowledge is necessarily and iiitrin- 
sicnlly good, it must be proved that he believed it to 
b:.' so. Tliis radical confusion of ideas runs through 
iiu; whole of Mr. F. Newmairs rensoning. In fact, it 
IS almost impossible to discover what he is fighting 
against. Setting out with the assertion that all 
knowledge is good, you presently find him in hot 
T)ursuit of an idcril theory of some imaginary band of 
opponents, that knowledge is necessarily evil, whicli 
I! having caught, demolished, and hung up, quite to his 
I and our satisfaction, we are not a little amazed to see 
him proceeding on the assumption, that by this said 
demolition he lias proved the truth of his original 
assertion. There is no contending against such logic 
as this : it is only necessary to expose it, lest the un- 
wary reader, deceived by his placid exultation, and 
omitting to compare the conclusion with the com- 
mencement, should go away with the idea that he 
really has proved his point. When you see a man | 
composedly establishing himself in an easy chair, you 
are apt to take it for granted that the chair has legs 
to stand upon. 

Two graver fallacies pervade this portion of the 
discourse, which we shall simply indicate, and leave 
it to the reader’s discrimination to detect more fully. 
The first is forgetfulness, or implied denial, of the I 
great truth that we have an unchangeable and un- i 
erring standard of right and wrong, not erected by 
any succession of efforts on our own part, — not de- 
veloped out of the working of human sciences and 
systems,— but given to us by God as a trust for which 
we must answer, and a test by which we ought to try 
our actions here, as they will assuredly be tried by 
it hereafter. The question, therefore, whether direct 


religious and moral instruction shall or shall not be 
ail integral part of national education, is not, to 
Christians, a question of wisdom or folly, but simply 
one of faithfulness or unfaithfulness to duty. And 
this seems to be the real answer to Mr. F. Newman’s 
second fallacy, which is at first siglit somewhat more 
plausible. It is the old principle attributed to the 
Jesuits in another shape, — the judging the means by 
the end. He points to admitted and deplored im- 
moralities, and taxing them upon the system employed 
for their prevention, demands the abandonment of 
I that system. Just as though you should counsel a 
I farmer not to sow this year because last year’s harvest 
* was unproductive. Not so : labour we must ; and if 
our labour fail, we must not diminish or intermit, but, 
on the contrary, double it. It is true we must examine 
diligently, lest the cause of the failure lie in the in- 
cfiiciency of the labourers ; we must concentrate and 
regulate our efforts ; we must arrange our plans and 
economize our power. But we must never fold our 
hands and sit idly ; neither must we waste all our 
time in enriching the soil, and trust to Providence to 
sow the crops. The seed is in our hands, and woe 
be to us if we sow it not! The reverse side of this 
argument is likewise employed by Mr. F. Newman, 
and it is equally fallacious. Apparent good may 
arise out of the abandonment of duty, just as apparent 
evil often springs from adherence to it ; but the duty 
remains unaltered. 

In judging actions and their results we are too apt 
to forget that Providence is constantly working to 
bring good out of evil ; the good result is of the mercy 
of God, the evil action was of the guilt of man, and he 
is just as responsible for it when it is overruled for 
good as when it is allowed to produce evil. The 
character of the pupil may remain uninjured by tlie 
defects of his education, but this does not take from 
the guilt of the teacher. We have a standard set up 
— a task imposed, and we have no right, for any reason 
of expediency, how plausible soever, to forsake the 
one or neglect the other. Where the result seems 
inconsistent with the means employed, either in good 
or in evil, our business is to take it as a trial of faith, 
and go quietly on, doing our duty in tlie best manner 
we can. It may be as well, however, to mention tliat 
Mr. F. Newman, having announced with oracular 
decision that the former excesses of our universities 
were chargeable upon their system of moral and 
religious instruction, or rather were occasioned by 
the fact that they gave moral and religious instruc- 
tion at all, proceeds, with a cool adjustment of cause 
and effect which would make the fortune of a natural 
philosopher, to assure us that the present improve- 
ment of tone and conduct lias nothing whatever 
to do with that system, and must not be supposed to 
have any connexion with it. Now really this seems a 
little unfair, even in Mr. F. Newman. The most 
virulent .nurserymaid that ever aggravated infancy, 
would not maintain a child was always naughty 
on purpose and never good except by accident. The 
redoubtable Mrs. MacStinger lierself is the only em- 
bodiment of this species of reasoning that we have 
met with, before Mr. F. Newman. After this, sneers 
at blindness, bigotry, or prejudice, come with rather 
an ill grace from his pen. 

The next paragraph which demands our attention 
contains a vivid and poetical sketch of the miseries of 
mediaeval barbarism, for which Mr. F. Newman, 
having more suo assumed the fact, proceeds more suo 
to assign the cause. This he conceives to have been 
the prevalence of sorcery and the malignant temper of 
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the enchanters by whom the weapons of the Black 
Art were wielded. W'e were a little startled by the 
novelty of this view, and felt disjiosed to inquire for a 
moment whether we were not reading a fairy tale or 
an allegory, instead of a speech delivered at the open- 
ing of a great educational institution. But the happy 
delusion did not last. The manner in which our 
author applies the lesson, derived from tliis mode of 
contemplating the past, to our own times, is so striking 
that we must indulge ourselves in an extract. 

“ If the study of sorcery had been public and free 
to all, it could not much longer have seemed evil; but 
while it was uncertain how many possessed this wonder- 
ful science — what was their relative proficiency — and up 
to what limits their power extended, no man could 
speculate even on the probal)iIity that the bad designs 
of the one would be cliecked by the virtue or the 
interests of the other. Thus it Avas not the knoAvledge, 
and the poAver derived from it, at Avhich human nature 
shuddered, but the appropriation or monopoly of it by 
a few, Avlu) constituted a secret hi otherhoodt perhaps in 
league against the rest of their species. Such precisely 
is the nature of the dangers to be feared,” &c. 

The italics are our own. This idea is very aAvful. 
It 18 impossible to contemplate wiibout trembling the 
nearness of a danger so mysterious. A secret 
brotherhood in league against tlie rest of their species! 
It makes a reviewer’s flesh creep to have to copy such 
a sentence. And a few lines lower, the prophet 
speaks more plainly, and gives us a straightforward 
warning against turning “ the academic clergyman 
into a professor of the black art.” Heaven forbid 
that any l^nglisbrnan should ever make such an 
attempt ! We can fancy tjie consternation of the 
reverend subjects of the metamorphosis, as the pro- 
spect of their probable fate begins to open upon them. 
What nerves must the man require, to whose gifted 
eyes the terrific vision just revealed itself! We wonder 
whether Mr. F. Newman ever sleeps nights. 

Our fears are, liowever, relieved by the smiling 
picture which our orator presently offers us of the 
Utopian felicity of these favoured times. Man, who 
began life as a monkey, seems to be fast developing 
into an angel. Wars and tumults liave ceased, and 
their renewal is no longer within the limits of pro- 
bability. The reign of Peace, Love, and Liberty, has 
actually begun upon eaitli. Stay — was there not a 
faint cry troin Algeria? Has opium so effectually 
soothed the Chinamen into .slumber, that they have 
no voice to protest against the conclusion? Is Cauhul 
forgotten ? Are there no stiffened corpses of slaughtered 
Sikhs drying in the Indian sun? Away with such 
unsavoury reminiscences! Mr. F. Newman is ready 
with his answer — somewhat allegorically shaped, as 
usual. The British Association,” says he, is the 
great fact which typifies — (what?) — which typifies 
The State of Things.” VVitli this delicious vague- 
ness we are quite content. It must mean something, 
and as we are quite unable to discover what, we gladly 
accept it as meaning whatever Mr. F. Newman may 
please. "" 

By this time Ave are pretty well accustomed to the 
lecturer’s manner of dealing with fancies as facts, and 
facts as fancies, and are, therefore, not quite so much 
astonished as we otherwise should have been at his 
next grand coup de thSdtre. He is overtaken in a 
metaphor, and he makes the most of it. We give the 
passage entire : — 

“ Break down the walls of exclusiveness ; let the wind 
of heaven play through the dark chambers of pretension ; 
pour the natural light into the desks and drawers of 


official technicality ; and a healthier, sweeter breath soon 
comes forth from professional halls, Avhen scholastic 
and traditionary lore is forced to endure the gaze of 
strong native intelligence. All this is notorious.” 

Tlie last sentence of the quotation is the one wdiich 
amazed us. It is not then, as we at first held it to he, 
a somewhat clumsy complication of metaphorical 
expressions : it is a simple description of something 
which has actually happened, and which is now 
matter of notoriety. We are a little puzzled by the 
phraseology, but Ave endeavour to receive it with that 
absolute submission of the understanding which must 
always be the first step required of Mr. F. Newman’s 
pupils. What a subject for a jiictiire! Imagine the 
ancient walls of Cambridge levelled with the ground, 
and the venerable master of 'I’l’inity, fit representative 
of scholastic and traditionary lore,” confronting 
Mr. Francis NeAvman, the allegorical embodiment 
of ** strong native intelligence,” among the ruins! 
We AA'onder Avhich of the two would first stare the 
other out of countenance. Yet, if all tales he true, 
Dr. Wliewell lias a vigorous mode of repelling 
intruders from the precincts of his dominions, which 
might lead Mr. F. Newman to think twice ere he 
encounters it. 

One word more, and we have done. Mr. F. Ncaa'- 
man says that he dares scarcely allude to the bene- 
ficial action of incrcasiiiij knowledge on ridigioiis 
sentiments, “ lest he should ofleiid against the pro- 
prieties of the place.” 'The exjiression is singularly 
Avell chosen. There is, we hope, scarcely a place to 
be found in England, against the “ proprieties ” of 
Avhich an exposition of the “ religions sentiments ” 
which could lead to such principles as are propounded 
in this discourse, Avould not oiiend. And among tlie 
many causes Avhich, under God, have conduced to 
this state of public opinion among us, we hold tliat 
the tone and temper fostered by the sa stern of colle- 
giate instruction, bequeatlied to us by our father"?, and 
very imperfectly folloAved out by ourselves, stand in 
the foremost rank. Long may tlicy continue tn they 
are ; the only change whicli we wish to see is a luller 
Ke.storation I 

We liaA'^e no quarrel with Afr. F. Newman, beyond 
the subject of the present article. His personal cha- 
racter may he blameless, and his talents of a liigh 
order. But it is aosolutely necessary to shoAv, tliat 
when a man sets himself to oppose the first simple 
dictates of conscience and the plain law of God, no 
degree of amiability can render him respectable, no 
amount of genius can save him from being ridiculous. 

L. 

— ♦ 

A TALE OF FLORENCE: 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TOUTHFUL LIFE OF DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. 


" Dante was born at Florence, in the year 1265. He 
met in boyhood a certain Beatrice Portinari, a beautiful 
little girl of his OAvn age and rank, and grew up thence- 
forth in partial eight of her, in some distant intercourse 
with her. All readers know his graceful affecting 
account of this.” — Carlyle, Hero Worship, 


It was on one of the first days of spring, in the 
year 1274, that a festive meeting of friends was 
gathered together in the palace of Folco Portinari, 
one of the richest citizens of Florence, then exulting 
in the strength and life of > her new-found liberty. 
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Alligliicro Alligbieri, with liis youthful son Durante, (by 
consent of tlie world and his nursery Dante,) formed 
part of that joyful assembly. 'I’lie site of the palace to 
which they liastened tlirough the narrow, tower- 
crowded streets, which lie unchanged between the 
Cathedral and the dark mass of tlie Palazzo Vccchio, 
may to this day be traced ; — memory lingers on the 
spot. Not far from it yet stands the house which 
the boy left on that morning ; the doorway through 
which he passed bears the proud inscription, at which 
the Florentine crowd now gazes with love and wonder, 
— Here wan horn the Divine Poet. 

Florence, we have said, was then free, already 
worthy of the name of “ the Beautiful,” not un- 
like Atliens in her earlier days. Here, however, the 
influence of Christianity on the mixed 'reutonic and 
Southern elements of her population had given to the 
life of her citizens a more free and yet a purer develop- 
ment. It was a place and a time worthy to elicit 
greatness ; and like a star shining forth at some solemn 
conjuncture of the heavens, the great poet of the 
middle ages had now entered on the life over which the 
events of that spring day were to exercise so strange 
and so mighty an influence. 

So greatly increased is intercourse with the Conti- 
nent, that we are not without hopes that the attention 
of many, es|)(*ci»illy of the young, may be turimd at 
last to the great writers of m ighhouring nations, whose 
works they may study, not merely by the tiainful aid 
of lexicons and learned guess-work, but by the gui- 
dance of those who have been theinsclves brought 
up 111 the language, and are proud of the great 
mimes of Schiller, Gothe, Ariosto, or Dante. We are 
in liopes also that in this case the little work, or rather 
song, of Dante’s, recounting his first meeting, and 
all that in this world he saw of his Beatrice, of which 
we now propose, in our “ fainting and incfliciont 
piuiods,” to give some short account, may not be 
wii limit its fit audience. 

This book, called Vila Nnova^ov Youthful Ltfe^ (not 
Kvw, as some have rendered it,) which has been named 
by Shelley ‘‘ the idealized history of that period and 
of those intervals of Dante’s life which w^ere dedicated 
to Love,” seems to have been composed by him about 
i Jfll, when the violence of his grief for the deith of 
his beloved was calmed into an intense and life- 
1 mg aifection. An unfeeling reader might remark on 
the absence of any striking or romantic incident in 
the simple history contained in the “ Vita Nuova” — a 
few sonnets and other lyrical poetry set in a prose 
narrative, relating merely to the interviews of Beatrice 
and the youthful Alighieri; to her early death and 
his overflowing sorrow, — such is its simple foundation ; 
— but to those who retain the freshness and untiring 
admiration of childhood, the inexpressible ardour of 
affection breathing through every line, now sinking 
in low notes to express the almost unendurable recol- 
lections of the thronging past, now rising with no un- 
certain hope for the future, — will raise feelings but of 
deliglit, admiration, or sympathy. 

We may add, that the Italian language possesses 
few more beautiful prose writings than the “ Vita 
Nuova” of Dante, which is itself one of her earliest 
efforts ; — the language throughout displays that 
intenseness and purity, whether expressing the stern 
or the gentle, which is ever characteristic of Dante. 
In the story itself, the thoughts and feelings of the 
poet are so intimately blended with the facts which 
he relates, and both are told with such vividness 
and earnestness of feeling, that it is with difficulty 
they are distinguished ; the ideal mingles with the real ; 


the fact is united to thought, and the thought is placed 
before us with the vividness and precision of fact. 

Alas ! but faintly is it that we can call up to memory 
across the waste of years the dark high-walled palace 
of the Portinari, its pointed windows, each divided by 
a slender shaft, — the .graceful cressets beside the lofty 
portal ; far less the gay comjiany which five liundrect 
and fifty years ago met within the brightly painted 
rooms, to celebrate the first days of a forgotten spring- 
time. But from the simple story of tlie great Floren- 
tine, the mind’s eye may still view the earnest, speech- 
less glance of the youtliful Dante — {alter ah octavo 
jam te turn ce'peral annus) — yet a child in nothing 
but years and purity of affection ; the exjiressive 
eyes and movements, the graceful form, the “ noble 
and praiseworthy demeanour,” as Dante suddenly 
found her, — standing a little apart, as we may su))])OBe, 
from her youthful companions, — of that Amjiola 
giovanissirnn, Beatrice Portinari. 

It is with this picture that the book opens. A 
belief in astrology and visions was, as every one 
knows, common in those ages, and Dante, after 
menlionirig that the number nine seemed to rule his 
youthful life, and expressing in his strange figurative 
way, that 

All the colour of his after-life 
Would be the shadow of to day,” 
and influenced by this mysterious number passes over 
the next nine years, and relates the further progress 
of his love. 

We have next a beautiful picture of his meeting 
Bcatiice with two older companions: he tells the 
dream and vision which then peopled his solitary 
room, and thus his first sonnet, addressed to the lamous 
“ troubadouis” of that day, and requesting an expla- 
nation of the vision, is introduced. 

The events which follow each other in the course of 
the Life are simple and unmarked, and would hardly 
bear the rude piocess of analyzing; it is in the mind 
of the great poet that the storms and calms, the con- 
flict of passion, of timidity, of grief, arise, — his spirit 
casts a hue of sunset glow and melancholy over the 
little events of daily life in Florence, and invests them 
with superhuman beauty and interest. We find him 
at one time commemorating the death of a friend of 
Beatrice; he sees her lying lifeless, and wept by many, 
and, as his wont was, offers sweets to the sweet in a 
few graceful lines : — 

Weep, lovers, weep ; Love weeps : — and at the woe 
Which draws his tears, oh ! let not yours be dry. 

He weeps that gentle ladies’ grief should flow 
In sorrow vain, and lamentable cry. 

For cruel death, with baleful enmity, 

Hath spoiled of life the loveliest, gentlest breast, 

And all, save spotless fame, that cannot die. 

In one fair dame hath utterly oppressed. 

Mark now by Love how honoured was her rest : — 

In present form I saw him where she lay 
Mourning that form whence life had passed away ; 

And oft towards heaven he looked in sorrowing quest. 
Where Joyed in her bright throne that Spirit blest, 

That lady once so lovely and so gay. 

At another time, excess of grief when travelling at 
a distance from Florence called up before him Love, 
dressed as a pilgrim on his journey, and as he went, 
casting his eyes on a stream running by the road-sido, 
such as may often be seen in Tuscany, hello, correntej 
e chiarissimo. We quote the sonnet to which this 
vision gave rise : — 

On toilsome journey bound as forth I rode, 

With weary samcnesB and sad thought oppressed, 
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Love met me there, in midmost of the road. 

In the slight habit of a pilgrim dressed. 

His mournful semblance to my eyes addressed. 

Power lost, and broken rule appeared to rue. 

Thought filled his anxious mind, and sighs his breast. 
With downcast eyes, as shunning human view. 

By name he called me, nearer as I drew, 

And said, From distant land I make my way ; 

Where was thy heart, my sovereign will to do. 

And bear it my new pleasure to obey. 

Then was I one with him, so strangely blended, 

1 knew not when or how the vision ended. 

Many more such little scenes follow, all filled with 
a strange ancient beauty, and celebrated in tliose 
graceful lyrics which excited in after times the admi- 
ring emulation of Petrarch and Boccaccio. Everywhere 
we see the noble nature of the great poet revealing 
itself, though as yet displa 3 ’cd only in tiie most deep 
and trembling tenderness : 

** Had he never loved so kindly. 

Had he never loved so blindly. 

Never met, or never parted. 

He had ne'er been broken-hearted.” 

This earnest loving character runs through his whole 
life, and to it we trace his bitterest sorrows. He was 
a man too just and too loving to be on inhabitant of 
this earth ; he w'as weighed down and oppressed by 
its sorrows and its fearful riddles. In all^his works, 
w’hen describing liis early life, or addressing witb 
[ indignation his unworthy countrymen, as they wasted 
I the precious days of ficedom, — in-llell, in Purga- 
I tory, or in Heaven, — in every line of his strange 
expressive features, we read tlie man at once most 
loving and most severe, most just and most pity- 
ing, — the energy of hate and the might of love, 
— in earnest affection a child, in intense impartiality 
like an angel of justice : such was he wliose life 
of life was now suddenly broken ; for her whom 
he had watched from the wayward steps and trustful 
glances of her infancy to the modest and staid grace- 
fulness of womanhood, had the summons of the Angel 
of death appeared. In a dream, he tells us, he had 
foreseen already her death, heard her reception among 
the songs of angels, whilst the joy yet lingering on 
her features said, “ I have entered into the beginning 
of my peace.” And now the end had come; — the 
vision had told but too truly ; she had fled in the 
morning of her life, 

'' Like some frail exhalation which the dawn 
llobes in its golden beams — 

she had fled; — ^fair Florence, in the eyes of her great 
poet, seemed to sit desolate and widowed; but though 
since that 9th of June, 1290, five hundred long 
years and more have passed — yet still i 

" Like an autumnal night, that springs 
Out of the east, and follows wild and drear 
The golden day,”^ 

to those who will read and feel^ the song of the poet 
arises, wildly lamenting what she was whom he had 
lost, and how she was taken from him. 

But it is enough. We would hope that some of the 
readers of this attempt to gather a few of the flowers 
which the poet has with such profusion scattered 
through the garden of his love-story, will be en- 
couraged to turn to the little work itself, and will 
perhaps excuse the weakness of their guide, if they 
feel that he has not led them untruly. To those who 
know the “ V ita Nuova” of Dante, our words— this vain 

(1) Shelley, " Adonais.’* 


attempt at description — must seem faint and mean- 
ingless. May they but excuse the weakness of this 
endeavour, — they who feel the difficulty of the task, 
— as they read the lines which “ unseal the inmost 
enchanted fountains ” of the deep heart of man. 

Yet, before closing the book, we would quote from 
it two short passages, in the hope that their subtle and 
volatile beauty, udiich in the crucible of translation 
would fade and pass away, may excite one or two of 
the listless to the easy and well-rewarded task of 
gaining acquaintance with the treasures of the doke 
lingua. 

SONETTO.* 

Negli occhi porta la mia donna Amore, 

Per che si fa gcntil cio ch’ ella mira : 

Ov’ ella passa, ogn’ uom ver lei si gira, 

E ciii saliita fa tremar lo core. 

Si chc bassando il viso tutto smore, 

E d’ ogni suo difetto allor sospira ; 

Fugge davanti a lei superbia cd ira : 

Ajutatemi, donne, a farle onorc. 

Ogni dolcGzza, ogni pensiero umile 
Nascc ncl core a chi parlar la sente, 

Oud’ beato chi prima la vide. 

Quel cli’ ella par quando un poco sorride 
Non si puo dicer nh teiiere a meiitc ; 

Si 6 nuovo miracolo c gentile. 

Si Icvo un di quasi ueU’ ora di nona una forte imagi- 
nazioiie in mo : chc mi parea vcdcre questa gloriosa 
Beatrice con (juclle vestimenta eanguigric colic quali 
apparve pnma agli occhi miei, c parcami giovaue in 
simile etade a (judla, chc prima la vidi. Allorainco- 
minciai a perisare di lei ; . . . . c si rivolscro tutti i 
miei pcnsainonti alia loro gentilissima Beatrice. E dico 
chc d’allora innanzi couiinciai a pcnsarc di lei si con 
tutto il vergognoso cuorc, chc li sospiri manifestavano 
cid iiioltc volte ; pcrCi che quasi tutti diceano ncl loro 
uscirc qucllo chc ncl cuore si ragionava, cio^ lo nomc di 
quella gentilissima, c come si partio da noi. 


The following must he considered as mere ghosts of 
translation, 

SONNET. 

Love in her eyes my lovely ladj" bears. 

Whence all is lovely that she looks upon : 

All gladly towards her turn as on she faros : — 

Whom she 8 alut 9 M, with trembling takes the boon ; 
Trembling and pale, with countenance cast down. 

For his own faults he sighs with sorrow and fear. 

Anger and pride her blessed presence shun : — 

Aid me, fair dames, her praises to uprear. 

Sweet humble thoughts, all other joy surpassing. 

Spring in his soul, who that loved voice may hear : 

Oh happy he, who first beholds her passing. 

But when she smiles with amiable cheer. 

Nor mind may bear, nor tongue may represent. 

That passing miracle of wonderment. 

( A fter the death of Beatrice,) 

There was a day on which about the ninth hour 
imagination worked strongly in me ; for I thought that 
I saw the noble maiden Beatrice, clothed in crimson, as 
she first was beheld by my eyes ; and she seemed to mo 
young again, as at the time when I first saw her. And 
then 1 began to call her to mind : . . . and as of old my 
thoughts all turned to their much-loved Beatrice. Then 
at once all my repentant heart went with my thoughts 
of her, BO that sighs often and often, bursting forth, 
betrayed my mind : — for they all seemed to utter forth, 
as it were, that of which my heart was speaking — 
the name of my beloved, and how she had gone from 
among us. 

(1) We quote from the Florence edition of 1830, by P. J* Prati- 
celli:— <Dalla Tip. di L. Allegrini e 6. Mazaonl.) 
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TOO HANDSOME. 


It is quite possible for a man, or woman either, to 
be too handsome. We do not pretend that this is an 
original remark, springing from our own sapient brain, 
because our conscience forces us to acknowledge the 
working. Nevertheless, it is an observation which 
few make, and fewer still will confess to be true. 
Therefore, we intend to enter the lists in behalf of 
ugliness. From this declaration, it will doubtless be 
concluded that we are some old bachelor, ugly enough 
“ to frighten the crows,” as country children say ; 
but decidedly such is not the case. 

Having thus given out our thesis, it is our intention 
to illustrate it by a tale — an ower true tale,” as the 
annuals would write ; and, moreover, we judge it 
best at once to acknowledge that it is a love-tale, — 
nothing but a commonplace love-tale ; no wonderful 
self-devotion, no “ heroism in humble life,” will be j 
found therein, therefore, gentle reader, it is useless to i 
seek it. And, after this exordium, we will begin. I 

l^hilip Ileathcote lived in a country town, where 
he was the beau par excellence^ — the Adonis, Apollo, 
Narcissus, of almost every young lady, from fifteen i 
to fifty ; and, to tell the truth, Philip was indeed very | 
handsome. We have no intention of descrihing 
categorically his eyes, nose, and mouth, because 
beauty is entirely a personal matter. Jt is seldom 
tliat two people agree on the subject. Each one has 
his or her ideal of perfection, and judges others to a 
eerlain extent ns they approach to, or diverge from, 
this iirage, formed in each mind. Ugliness becomes 
beaut), and beauty ugliness, according to one’s own 
fancy. There is no glamour so complete as that of a 
loving eye. Tlicreforc, let each fair one picture our 
)'oung hero as resembling her own, and she will like 
Pliilip Ileathcote all the better. 

JMiilip was one of those fortunate persons who seem 
born with tnlents for everything. His conversation 
was winning enough to “ wile a bird off’ a bush ; ” he 
was “ a man of infinite humour,” as Shakspeare has 
it. and possessed that ever-welcome quality of making 
tlif dullest party merry when he entered it. Then 
he, was the best dancer, the best singer, the best 
iiiite-playcr, for miles round; — wrote poetry, com- 
j posed songs, drew likenesses, — in short, Philip was a 
j }iattern of perfection. His praise rang through the 
country round; none were inscMisible to it, save one, 
the very last he would have wished to be so, — a young 
girl, named Margaret Lester. 

With that peculiar contradiction which characterizes 
love, young Heathcote’s heart — if he had a heart, 
which some doubted — was given to one entirely the 
opposite of himself. Quiet, unassuming, not beau- 
tiful, only interesting, with no accomplishment save 
a sweet voice, which could warble for ever, Margaret 
Lester had yet stolen away all the love which the 
showy, fascinating, dashing Philip could bestow'; 
and, wonderful to tell, was quite insensible to her 
prize. She was not in love with any one else, that 
was certain; and that the sweet, gentle Margaret 
was heartless, — oh ! that was quite impossible, too ; 
but yet she did not care for Philip in the least. She 
never asked for his poetry ; seldom sang with him ; 
was perfectly» happy to waltz with any one else; 
would quietly, and without changing colour, acknow- 
ledge his personal and mental qualities, and praise 
him with the greatest unconcern. So, for months and 
nlonths, these two moved through the circles of 
country gaiety ; meeting constantly, and furnishing 


for some time a grand subject for speculation. In 
worldly matters both were equal ; neither very rich 
nor poor, — well matched, as the gossips said : but it 
was all useless ; and Philip at last, mortified with the 
calm indifference which his homage won from the 
gentle girl, ceased all outward show of it ; paid atten- 
tion equally to every neW or pretty face, and seemed 
determined to dazzle and charm without ever really 
loving or being loved. Margaret was as apparently 
unmoved by her lover’s dereliction, as by his previous 
adoration. Her real thoughts on the subject were 
only expressed to her mother, who naturally wished 
to see her only child settled. 

“ Why could you not like Philip Heathcote?” 
fisked Mrs. Lester. “ You know, love, he has good 
prospects; every one admires him; he is very hand- 
some, and is the life of all society wherever he 
goes.” 

That is the very reason he did not please me, 
dear mamma,” answered Margaret. ** I should not 
wish my husband to be so fascinating; I want more 
than mere outside qualities; and I should be inclined 
to distrust a man who was so very brilliant : he would 
never do for home. Don’t you remember Heatrice, 
in * Much Ado about Nothing,’ when Don Pedro 
asks if she will have him for her husband, ‘ No,’ she 
says ; ‘ I should want another o’ week days ; your 
grace is too costly for every-day wear.’ And,” con- 
tinued Miss Lester, laughing cheerfully, “ I think it 
IS much the same with myself and young Heathcote, 
— he is, in truth, too handsome for me ! ” 

Perhaps Margaret’s feeling was natural. Every 
true-hearted woman likes to feel proud of her lover, 
or rather to have one that she can rightly and justly 
feel proud of; there is no sensation more delicious or 
more unselfish than this. But we doubt very much 
if a woman, sincere, simple-hearted, and good, as 
we wish to paint our Margaret, would feel love for a 
Philip Heathcote, the idol of a ball-room, the admired 
and admirer of all the vain and frivolous. That 
Philip had deeper qualities than these was as yet 
unknown ; such was liis apparent character ; and 
Margaret was right when she said, that he was too 
handsome and too fascinating for her. 

Mrs. Lester and her daughter sat one morning at 
their work, when there was announced that bore of 
bores, a morning visitor; and one never particularly 
welcome at any time, — the news-retailer of the place, 
a sort of feminine Paul Pry. Country society, alas ! 
has not the blessing of London visiting — no dropping 
the acquaintance of these human barnacles. There 
w'as a suspicious twinkling in Mrs. Doddridge’s little 
black eyes, which showed she was brimming over 
with news ; and out the information came, at the 
earliest opportunity. 

“ Have you heard of the fire?” 

* “What fire?” asked the ever-sympathizing Mrs. 
Lester. 

“ What, not about the fire at Farmer Western’s, 
and young Mr. Heathcote, and his accident?” cried 
the delighted gossip, glancing meaningly at Miss 
Lester. 

“ I am sorry for it,” said Margaret, quietly. “ What 
has happened to him ? ” 

“ I thought you must have known, — ^but, no ; I 
forgot. Well, he is not quite killed; — almost.” 

Both the ladies started; and, to their inquiries, 
Mrs. Doddridge answered with a long story, the 
substance of which, separating truth from fiction, we 
will tell in our own words. Philip, coming home 
from a country ball, bad seen that most fearful of all 
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sightg/especially in a lonely {country pi icc, a house 
on fire. He spurred his horse to the spot, and 
reached it with assistance, but too late. The house 
waSiWrsDped in flames ; and the farmer’s aged mother 
was still within : no one ihouglit of saving her. 
Heathcote, with a sudden and generous impulse, 
ruslied into the burning maSfe, and tliev never thought 
to see hiin return, until he staggered forward, with 
his burden dead in his arms, and fell insensible on 
the ground. When he returned to consciousness, he 
was found to be fearfully burnt, one foot entirely 
crushed by a falling beam. The young, gay, hand- 
some Philip, who had danced so merrily a few hours 
before, and charmed all, as \\:is Ins wont, was taken 
home by the grey morning twilight disfigured for 
life ! 

Margaret Lester’s kind heart overflowed with un- 
mingled pit}’ at hearing this melancholy story of her 
former lover. And then his heroic and generous 
deed! Slie could not have believed him capable of 
such. Her tender conscience smote her for having 
im^^judged him, and many slight instances of his 
kindly feeling rose to her mind, which showed he 
must have had a higher and better character heneatli 
the one iu which he publicly appeared. There is 
nothing so sweet or so all-extenuating as the com- 
passion of a gentle-hearted woman, though exercised 
towards a rejected, or even a faithless lover. 

Many months did Philip lay on his lonely and deso- 
late sick-bed, for he had no mother or sister to watch 
over him. Some few' among those who had been so 
charmed with him sent to inquire after the poor young 
man, for a little time. Put the interest and excite- 
ment of the event soon died away ; and long before 
the invalid was able to crawl to the closed-up garden 
of the old manor-house where he lived, all had for- 
saken him except one or two kind souls who sent him 
a book now and then out of charity. Among these 
was Mrs. Lester; and when at last the young man 
recovered, gratitude, or somewhat else, warmer still, 
led him thither, the first day he loft his liome. 

No one had seen him since liis accident, excepting 
his medical attendant. Philip could not bear that his 
former friends sliould see how fearfully clianged lie 
was. His beuutifnl and classic features were scarcely 
recognisable, for the deep scars left in his face; and 
his finely-moulded figure and elastic gait w’cre clianged 
into an incurable lameness. It was a fearful shock ; 
such as none but a strong mind could bear. But 
Phili)), tlirough his long and solitary illness, had 
thought much and deeply ; and his external appear- 
ance was scarcely more changed than his mind. 
Nevertheless, with all his courage he could not repress 
many a bitter pang, as lie waited alone in Mrs. Les- 
ter’s draw'ing-room, and caught a glimpse of himself 
in the mirror which had so often beforetime reflected 
the graceful figure of the handsome Philip Heathcote. 
When tlie door opened, and Margaret entered, be 
could have shrunk anywhere from her view. 

A hue, very slight, was in Margaret’s usually 
colourless cheek ; sne looked once at the young man, 
and then advancing, took his hand in both hers, and 
said in a frank, earnest, friendly tone, that went to 
Philip’s heart, “ I am very glad, indeed, to see you 
here again, Mr. Heathcote.” 

There was no condolence, no allusion to his illness; 
she did not avoid looking at him, but spoke and 
smiled with true and kindly tact, as if nothing had 
happened, so that Philip’s dread and embarrassment 
wore off* imperceptibly. Once only, when he was 
engaged talking to Mrs. Lester, he caught Margaret's 


eyes fixed upon his face with deep expression. He 
thought, though he was not sure, that those sweet blue 
orbs were moist with tears; and the young man 
would have parted almost with life itself for one tear 
of aflectionate pity from Margaret Lester. 

He stayed a long time, and then went home, cer- 
tainly happier than he liad often been in the days of 
his bloom and gaiety. Wliat Margaret thought of 
her old lover could not be known ; she said very 
little ; but that night she heard the old chnrch-clock 
strike one before her eyes fairly closed in slumber." 

Philip Heathcote’s reappearance in society caused 
the usual nine days’ wonder and excitement, and then 
all subsided. He was an altered man; bis abundant 
flow of spirits was no more ; he could no longer join 
the dance in which he bad shone so brilliantly afore- 
time; he was often silent in company, and the 
who liad so often gazed delightedly on his handsome 
face, now passed him bv witli a slight recogniiion or 
an audible, “ Poor fellow — how handsome he was 
once!” Philip had grown wiser through suflcriiig ; 
hut still no one is ever quite insensible to the loss of 
porsouul attractions; and the ‘W/as been" grated 
harshly on young I leathcote’s feelings foi along time. 

He gradually withdrew fiom society, in a great mea- 
sure, pleading as his reason the ill-health which he 
really did still labour nndei ; and at last his \isits 
were almost entirely confined to Mrs. Iicstcr’s, where 
he met no altered looks or obtrusive condolence. 

And now we must turn to Margaret. She too 
I was changed ; not outwardly, but in lier own heart. 

Love, under tlic guise of pity, had stolen in there 
unawares. Slie had been perfectly indiffeient to 
Philip in his days of triumph ; but wlien she saw him 
pale, feeble, thouglitfnl, without u single gay jest or 
I spoitivc compliment to scatter round; treated with 
neglect, or else wounded by rude pity, Maigaret’e 
woman’s heart gave way. She first felt symjiathy, 
then interest, and so W'ent tlnough the regular grada- 
tions, until she loved Philip Heathcote w-illi lier wliole 
soul. He, foolish man, humbled and sclf-distrustmg 
as he w'as, never saw’ this; yet he nourished his alfee- 
tion for Margaret in his heait’s core, never dreaming 
that It could ever be returned. 

“ If she did not care for me in the old days,” he 
often thought, “ surely it is hopeless to imagine she 
could love me noy — a poor sick, lame, u"ly fellow 
like me.” And he would look at himself with dis- 
gust; and turn away from the mirror wdlli a bitter 
sigh. Ah ! Pliilip Heathcote, with all his talent and 
brilliancy, still knew little of the depths ofu woman’s 
heart ! We have heard of a man who broke the 
plighted troth of years, because a heavy affliction — it 
was deprivation of hearing — fell upon the lovely girl 
he was to have married : and we have also heard 
others of his sex justify him in so doing. Such love 
is not like woman’s; she would only have clung the 
closer to her betrotlied in his affliction. 

Philip, in spite of his conviction of the entire hope- 
lessness of winning Margaret’s heart, atill continued 
to hover about her unceasingly. He saw there was 
at least no other lover in the way, and that was one 
comfort. It was mouths before his eyes were opened 
to his error; and how that clearness of visipn was 
eifected, history sayeth not. Very few lovers can tell 
the precise moment when the blessed truth rushed 
upon their hearts, flooding them with delicious joy. 

To what hope^^o wtiot A new and blissful existence 
did Philip awake when he knew that Margaret loved 
him ! He counted all he had lost as notliing in coin- j \ 
parison to the prise which hi^ suflSerings had won for I 
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; him. Mucli he wondered at the change, not knowing 
that it was due to his altered character ; for men 
look at the outward form, wliile women judge of the 
heart. But wonder and doubt were absorbed in in- 
tense happiness; for Margaret, the timid, retiring, 
but loving Margaret, was all his own. 

Once more the town’s talk was of Philip Heathcote 
and Margaret Lesfer. They were seen walking toge- 
ther; one had met them in the fields; another, 
coming home from church; Mr. Heathcote was daily 
at llie house ; surely they must be engaged ! — and 
this once the gossips were right — they were, indeed, 
affianced lovers ; and in due time the old village church 
beheld them made luishand and wife. A lew years 
passed, and the old manor-house rang with childish 
voices till ou^:h all its desolate nooks; and Margaret 
and lier husband might be seen oftciitimcs slowly 
pacing the dark alleys of the garden with a merry 
trooj) around them. Hand in hand Pliilip and Mar- 
garet were gliding down life’s river, nor feared the 
corning of middle age, when each year brought new 
happiness. Had they altogether forgotten the days 
of their youth ? Not quite; for once, when tliey sat 
watching the sports of tlieir eldest s(m, Margaret said, 
with a mother’s pride and fondness — 

“ Is not our boy handsome, Philip?-— he will grow 
u]) almost as liandsome as ” 

“ As his father onee used to be,” interrupted Mr. 
Heathcote witli a smile, not quite devoid of bitterness. 
He was still not perfect — tlie vain man ! 

-Margaret arose, clasped her arms round her hus- 
; band's neck, and kissed liis white forehead and still 
I beautiful eyes with intense and wife-like affection. 

“ A on are always liandsome to me, ms own Philip 
— thire is no one like you; and if 1 were foolish 
once- — ” 

“ When you said I was too handsome?” ciied the 
happy liushaiul. 

“ Til ere, do not remember those days, 1 did not 
love \ on then.” 

“ And now you do, my sv,’eet Margaret, my dear 
wife,” said Philip Heathcote. “And so I do not 
cai-e in the least for heing as ugly as an old satyr, 
since Margaret Lester can never again say that 1 am 
j a great deal ‘ too handsome for her.’ ” D. M. M. 


THE ECUPSE. 

Astkonomers were anxiously watching the predic- 
ted eclipse, when the eagle, in her cyry on the cliff) 
said to her young ones, “ Look at the sun ; I see a 
dark spot on his suiface.” “ Look at the sun, ” 
rejieated the mole to tlic hat who lurked in the cavern 
below, “ as if any body ever could look at tlie sun ! ” 
Ye moles and bats of society, will ye never allow 
the eagle to see better than you do ? 


pjetrg. 

[In Orfjr.nal Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Author, is 
prinlud in Small Capitals, under the title ; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

SOLUTION OF CHARADE 


(In the October Part of “ Sharpe’s Magazine,” p. 416.) 
Oidiirovr. 



Visions bright of days gone by, 
Float ye now before mine eye. 
Fancy — wander light and free 
Rock to times of chivalry 
Forth from yonder gaUaHTbaik, 
"Wafted o’er the waters ^k. 
From tlieir distant ielafid koirn, 
See the inail*clad warriors come. 


On their pious breasts, the sign 
Of their sacred faith divine 
Tells that they are outward bound. 

To plant the cross on holy ground; 

And, but pausing here awhile, 

For needful rest, in Malta’s isle, 

With the morning's early dawn, 

To the church of good St. John, 

Now in lengthened files they pass. 

There partake the solemn Mass, 

So our Ijadie speed them on. 

« * « * 

* * ♦ 

Avc Maria ! thou wilt keep 

These Christian warriors on the deep. 

’Neatli thy guardian care they sleep. 

Star of the bright and boundless sea, 

Safely guided on by thee 

Tlieir gladsome galley gaily braves, 

Witli flashing prow, the dark blue waves. 
Morning breaks — before tlieir eyes 
Acre’s turrets proudly rise. 

Ht * » 

* * * 

Sinks the past in shadowy maze, 

Other seenes, and oilier days, 

Arc before us now ; no more 
Red-cross warriors throng the shore. 

Yet ih many an armed hand 
Giithen'd on the holy strand. 

And the haltle.’s deadly roar 
Rings along the Syrian shore. 

Hush ! the fight is ended now. 

Who is he witii ea^ile eye, 

Frowning ’neath yon stern cold brow, 

AVlio dooms the bra\e to du‘P 
('ould not e’en the death-shot’s rattle, 

’Mid the carnage of the battlo, 

Cannon’s roar, and sabres’ glance ; 

Sutlice I'hee, tyrant child of France? 

And must a di'adher agent still 
Re found to work that warrior’s will? 

Warrior ? what has warrior true 
With sueh hellisli deeds to do? 

Deeds —that make the blood run cold, 

W hen to tlie scarce believing ear. 

The dnik and Iriigie tale is told 
Of Julia’s fearful ]M ASS-ACRE. 



SONNET. 

BY GRACE. 

Alas ! a wish tliat would encompass earth. 

And like a mailed guardian Angel stand, 

With searching eyes all-careful, sword m hand. 
To shield from danger one beloved— has birth 
In the fond heart of some lone mortal — strong 
In love, but powerless m all else; and lovr 
May wear life out with wishing, yet ne’er move 
Fate’s car-wheels from the course they roll along. 
Yet weep not, Love; thy strong desire pour out 
III prayer — unceasing, truthful prayer ; and then 
A mightier aid is with thee, do not doubt. 

Than thou couldst win from angels or from men. 
And thou and thy beloved that aid shall share, 

For doable blessing waits on earnest prayer ! 


NATURE. 


BY r. B. 


“ All thy works praise thee.” — P balv cxlv. 10. 

How beautiful the earth appears, 

How lovely Nature’s face 1 
Look where we will, on dale or hiU, 

Its Maker’s hand w'e trace ; , 

The waving corn that decks the fields 
With its rich golden liue, 

And every little flow’ret there, 

Proclsim his goodness too. 
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The towerinff oak that stands so Ann, 
The foreers anoient pride ; 

The willow-tree that loves to bend 
The little brook beside ; 

The meadows all^ so fresh and gay ; 

The lily of the vale ; 

The violet, witli its fragrance rare ; ' 
The early primrose pole ; 

Whatever shines on hedge-row green, 
Or blossoms in the dell ; — 

AL’ke, as with one heart, unite 
His love and power to tell. 

Oh, while all Nature thus combines 
Its Maker to proclaim, 

Is it not strange that man alone 
Should sliglit his glorious name P 
O Lord, incline our wayward hearts 
To thee, our God, to turn. 

And let us from each little flower 
A useful lessou learn. 

And uliile all Nature shows thy love, 
May we our voices raise, 

And tell tliy goodness and thy grace 
In sweetest songs of praise. 


The six days’ work was ended : — He who made 
Pronounced it good, and bade the worlds rejoice. 

The morning «tars caught up tlie gracious voice, 

And in their courses adoration paid. 

Round the young earth awhile its sweetness played. 
Then travelled through th’ infinity of space, 

Until it centred in that glorious place, 

Where standeth God’s own throne ; and there it stayed. 
But still its eclio soundeth through the spheres, 

And ever and anon we catch a strain. 

And call it Music, and would hear again, 

So wondrously it falletli on out ears. 

And, being breathed from heaven, our spirits move, 

To hear the voice of home attuned with love. 


EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT. 

From our }Yritinff Desk. 

Dear Readers, — As it would occasion me no slight 
expenditure of time and trouble to write every one of 
you a short chatty note, (seeing that you consist of many 
thousands,) not to mention the fact that ere I had affixed 
a penny portrait of her most gracious Majesty to the 
envelope of each epistle, I should be in a fair way to be- 
come a ruined man, I shall addressyou all collectively, and 
shall appropriate a column of Mr. Sharpe’s Magazine for 
that purpose. Moreover, as I think it possible I may 
often have a w’ord or two to say to you, being of a social and 
(among friends) conversational turn, I propose, with 
Mr. Sharpe’s permission, to devote the same space 
monthly to this purpose. The chief thing I have to say 
to yon at present is, that J, your old acquaintance Frank 
Fairlegh, am about to appear before you in a new 
character : Mr. Sharpe has persuaded me (great powers 
of persuasion has Mr. Sharpe, I can assure you), to 
undertake the Editorship of the London Magazine. In 
his address to you in the last ntnnber of the October 
part, our spirited Proprietor has told you all the 
hitherto unimagined and unimaginable exertions he is 
about to make to render the Magazine worthy your 
extended patronage ; while, in the preface to the fourth 
-volume, I have stated the views with which I am about 
to enter on the Interesting, but somewhat arduous, duties 
of Editor. On these points, therefore, it is nee^ess to 
say more, but before I quit the subject, let me express a 
hope that all those who have derived pleasure or unose- 


mentfrom the adventures of ''Frank Fairlegh,’' as a 
private pupil and a Cantab, will show their good-will by 
according him their support as Editor. And, be it 
observed, the only practical and efficient way of proving 
your kindly feeling, is by taking in the Magazine your- 
selves, and recommending it to your friends ; and if each 
of our readers (particularly our Lady Readers, whose 
bright eyes and eloquent smiles render their pleading so 
irresistible) would but undertake the easy task of gaining 
us one new subscriber, they would, according to Cocker, 
exactly double our circulation, and render Frank 
Pairlegh a proud and happy Editor. To my Cambridge 
friends (and I rejoice to say that I can number many 
dear and valued friends in and near the good old town), 
I especially look for encouragement and support. But 
we have other than friends at Cambridge ; we have a 
real live Critic located there, — ay, and a savage and 
ferocious animal it is, too ; one which shakes and mangles 
our Magazine, engravings and all, in true critic-like 
style. Who he may bo (albeit he has favoured us with 
his name, rendered the less intelligible by reason of an 
inopportune blot), we have not the most remote concep- 
tion, but, from hi.s close acquaintance with the infantine 
configuration generally, and his overpowering indigna- 
tion at the mode in which one of our Artists has treated 
certain small children, wo set him down as the father of 
a family, and not, as a friend of ours to whom we showed 
his letter imagined him, "a first-rate classic in a state 
of perfection at the Duck and Trumpet." Be this as it 
may, however, there is nothing more useful (or less 
pleasant) than to be told of one's faults, and we therefore 
beg our self-constituted Critic to take notice, that we 
hereby solemnly confirm his appointment, and that 
hciiccforih he is entitled to take rank and prcccdcnco as 
tkc Critic of Sharpe’s London Magazine, and we prescribe 
for him a diet of India pickle and bitter beer to nourish 
his critical acumen. Moreover, as he growls so savagely 
at our poetical department, wo should feel obliged by 
his sending us some original specimen of what he 
may be pleased to consider poetry. One word more ; as 
Notices to Correspondents appear, for some mysterious 
reason, never to attract the attention of those to wdiom 
they are addressed, let me here state that, with the best 
intentions, it is of^en impossible to avoid delay in 
answering communications ; that anonymous contribu- 
tions are ncv<n' inserted, but on the contrary immediately 
destroyed ; that we do not undertake to return rejected 
papers ; and that where the article sent is not original, 
we beg always to bo informed of the source from which 
it is derived. Any correspondent not attending to these 
regulations will incur our heaviest displeasure, and we 
intciid setting our Critic to work to devise some 
grievous punishment for all such offenders. 
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HEADS OF THE PEOPLE (ORIENTAL). 

BY MIIB. POSTANS. 

TUB IIAKHKM, OK FAMILY PIIYSICIAK. 

Rkadkr! in your mind's eye, i! an Englishman, 
the title of my sketch will present a giacefiil figure, 
of gentlemanly deportment, pale, hut distinguished 
countenance, a manner full ol suavity and courteouh- 
iiess, a voice of harmonious tone, and a hand of 
surpassing beauty, as the outward signs of the 
“family physician,” and with truth. Put, permit me 
now to present to you our Ihxktem^ and the contrast 
may prove amusing. 

1 knew a very good specimen of the class in an 
i exctdltMit, worthy person, known as Bud-r-deen Sahib, 
tlie resident physician of a Mohammedan family of 
noble blood. He was a small man — very, yet exceed- 
ingly pompous withal, as small men generally arc, in 
all countries; his costume cfinsisted of a white calico 
body coat, a huge cotton turban, and a narrow, 

I spotted, muslin scarf, that he wore round his neck, 
the ends d -pending to the turned-up toes ot his green 
morocco slippers, while on his little finger w'as a huge 
ji emerald signet, engiaven with his name and titles in 
Arabic characters. Had the gem been a solid 
uiilhivved emerald, it would have been fit to he pro- 
moted as a crown jewel, or would doubtless have been 
bought up fresh from the mine for tlie gicat [leacock 
tliHMie of the Dellii soveicigiis; hut “general effect” 
being the object cared for in tlie J'iast, this decoration of 
I the worthy hakeem's was, like iiiot-l such, a thin plating, 
as il were, of gem on a glillenng louiidatioii of very 
siiilic .'lit till ; but it answeretl the pin pose, and looked 
of wondrous Inightness whenever the worthy man 
stroked his heard, and of course added very much 
to tin* influence of his “ Bismilhihs ” on all around. 
And all around both loved and reveieneed our hakeem 
l)( \’on([ descrif»tion ; to them liis wisdom, his learning, 
his grace, his courage, stood umivalled; and wlielher 
his noble employer w^re eonsidered, tlie ladies ol tlie 
,( liaia ern, the Jemidar or butler, down to the grooms, 

I and even to the little barber with his euniiiiig e}es, 

' ( omjiact bundle, ami ])arti-colonred jacket, in the 

I heart of all and (’aeli rested that degree of aw^e which 
1 he reputation for suijiassing knowledge is sure to 
I' awaiken. We have imagined the eostume of Biid-r- 
deen, but not liis eyes, — and they indeed seemed to 
form the idiosyncrasy of the man. Never were seen 
such eyes. 'I'he^ were grey in colour, consequently 
lighter than his complexion, — afactwlnch gave them a 
strangely glassy and glaring appearaiiee ; they seemed, 
moreover, to have no specnlatioii in them, and they 
rolled in their sockets with so wonderful an organic 
inechanism, that 'twas little marvel the people believed 
he could look into futurity ; tor one could easily fancy 
he could look into anything with eyes that seemed to 
make an entire revolution in their orbits eveiy time 
he spoke ; this singular action forming, ns it were, 
with the hakeem Bud-r-deen what a capital letter 
does in writing, — the sign of the coinincnccinent of a 
fresh sentence. As a toller of stories (not as a story- 
teller, for 1 believe, except when he spoke of the 
miracles of Mahomet, his verneity was unimpeachable) 
Biid-r-deen was a perfect Eeramoiz; and after the 
evening meal, when the rich Persian carpet was 
spread in the moonlight that streamed through the 
plumed heads of the tall palm-trees into the perfumed 
garden, shouts of laughter, and exclamations of the 
most intense delight, would ring from the circle of 
which Bud-r-deen was the centre, and kaliuns grew j 
cold, and tli\j sherbet was un tasted, while the skilful I 


raconteur fascinated his audience with impromptu 
tales of kings, who, turning religious mendicants, 
wandered over the earth, seeking food and adventures 
where they might be found, and of those little hareern 
fracas^ so. common where some hundred and fifty 
ladies are each determined to support her own in^ 
dividual rights. Far into the niglit did these mevry 
mimicries extend, and the imagiimtive powers oi the 
entertaining hakeem seemed never to desert him. 
One of the cliief merits of Oriental fiction consists 
in its general absence of all plot, so that the narrative 
may be continued at any time, or renewed at any 
interval ; a quaint conceit, or an absurd adventure, 
fitting one niche in the compartment of a story as 
well as anoilier. The audience, loo, lose little in these 
cases; the raconteur continues hour after hour with 
uuabuted breath, and the listeners come and go as 
their occupations may require ; one man strolls away 
to refill his kaliun, another to bathe his head, a groom 
to feed his horses, yet on the leturii of each nothing 
seems to have hi en missed, foi the story proceeds 
with equal interi'st, w'hether at the first, second, or 
third part thereof; thus bearing no resemblance to a 
modern novel. 

And then the riding of our hakeem ! — in sooth he 
was a very Hoostiim. In all the Guiewar’s cavalry I 
question if a rider of them, regular or irregular, 
could have matched lum, by many a bound, and 
prance, and curvet. There was a grey, laige-boned 
colt, a wild, unbroken creature, fresh fioni the Arab 
stables, with a wicked eve, a heavy shoulder, an mi- 
foimed mouth, and a liack-lyiiig ear; the hakeem 
thought these things rather in the creatine’s favour, 
as they promised ncet^ssiiy lor greati*r fckill in the 
equestiian, and he lejoiced ilujreat in grave and 
solemn triuinjih. So soon as tlie sun was shaded by 
the tealheiy palms, the iron-grey came foilh, held by 
two grooms, each of wlioin had long been satisfied, 
accoiding to the Eastern belief in tiansmigration, that 
the soul of one of the most distinguished favourites 
of Siva (the destroyer) was incarcerated and having 
its wicked will in this same pleasant steed. So a 
sharp Mahratta bit was placed in his mouth, — a con- 
trivance much resembling the barrel of a musical box; 
his head was tied almost to his knees with a standing 
imirtiiigalc of ciimson rojie, strong enough to have 
pulled the alarum bell at the market-jilace at Naples; 
and stirrups dangli'd from the vvell-quilted demi-pique 
sadiile, much like the sole of a shoe, set round with 
spikes. Afier much delay, during which the ii on- 
grey spuired his sides, and cut his moiuh, — as the 
smallest excitement inevitably caused him to do, 
thcieby rendering him momentaril} more vindictive, 
— our hakeem would come forth, and with him all the 
servants of the lamily, filled with wonder and ndmi- 
lation, anticipatory of the coming show’. And then 
oui friend would mount, and sit for a moment in dread 
calmness, not as if he were about to enjov healthful 
and vigorous exercise, hut to do a deed of desperate 
purpose; his eyes the while lolling, as only Bud-r- 
deen’s can roll, and then wiili a dash of the stirrups 
against the sides of poor Biiecphalus, awaj flew horse 
and rider, like an arrow fion a how. In a second 
the creature was pulled almost upon his haunches by 
the cruel Mahratta bit, and then came the grand 
scena of the piece. By right application of the hand 
and heel, the animal bounded, leaped, and turned on. 
a space incredibly small, and then again rushed madly 
forw%ard, scattering the dust about him, until rider 
and steed were obscured ; and then the hakeem 
would turn the iron-grey, at a hand gallop, round 
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every palm-tree in the plantation, avoiding water 
^ vessels and kalians with wondrous dexterity, much as 
one has seen accomplished waltzers practise with 
selected chairs as the centre of their circles. And 
then the lookers-on would cry, ‘*Shah bash ! " (Well 
done !) and the water-carrier’s little bullock, who had 
been long intently looking on, would grow excited 
too, and slipping off the half-filled water bags, canter 
away himself into the woods, doing infinite mischief, 
and causing much shrieking from the fair Parsee 
women, bearing their well-balanced water vessels 
from the neighbouring koor (open w'ell). After an 
hour so passed, our hakeem would bring back bis 
panting steed, and receive the unqualified expressions 
of admiration of the lookers-on ; and day by day 
would lie repeat the exercise, never by any chance 
going beyond the limits of the shrubbery and grounds, 
or mountingany steed but that wicked iron-grey. In 
due time, the animal had his mane dyed a brilliant 
crimson, to match hia saddle, by means of henna, a 
rule for the horses of all great men ; and his mane 
was plaited with red silk and white shells, and a blue 
thread was tied round his throat, to keep oft' the 
evil eye, equivalent to the horse-shoe on an English 
stable door, to ensure the preference of witches for 
broomsticks over hunters for their moonlight rides, 
and the iron-grey was considered trained. After 
which he was led about for exercise with the general 
stud, the grooms, however, as the result of their own 
private opinions, always leading him in couples, each 
bearing a stout bamboo. But if tlic reputation of 
the family physician stood high as a horseman, how 
infinitely higher was his celebrity as an astrologer! 
By this, indeed, was he sovereign lord of all ; for 
nothing in the household could be done with comfort 
unless Biid-r-deen declared the hour auspicious. 1 
do not think a servant in the house would have had his 
hair cut or his inustachios trimmed without consult- 
ing the hakeem ; if a rich curry di^ajjrrced with a 
luckless epicure, every body knew lie had eaten it at 
an unlucky hour; if a horse fell lame, it was e\idont 
to all that the hakeem had not been consulted when 
the ‘nalbinul (farrier) shod him ; and when it was 
nece.s.sary for his noble friend to pay a visit «)f ceie- 
mony, or one connected niatenally witli his mteicst'^, 
the hakeem w’as invisible for hours, pondering over 
his horoscope ; and I have been frerpiently diverted hy 
watching the horses champing their hits, the party in 
full dress, and all patiently waiting till the liakeem was 
pleased suddenly to announce the arrival of the aus- 
picious moment, when a hurried rush was made to 
the carriage door, the coachman and grooms mounted 
with a simultaneous movement, the people vigorously 
cheered, and the college da^^hed foith to fulfil tlie 
prognostications attending the lucky hour! And, 
strangely enough, there never appeared any diesatis- 
factlon in the matter ; all that liappcned was' con- 
sidered right, and “ whatever is is best,” w'as ever the 
contented feeling after a particularly serious attention 
to the effects of the hakeemV astrological inquiries. 

Bud-r-deen was a good Mohamedan too, and 
studied the Koran daily, and prayed three times 
a-duy, with all tlic varied attitudes and genuflexions 
proper to be observed; and he knew all the miracles 
of the Koran by heart, and a thousand others of the 
ridiculous kind that Moslem traditions have appended 
to the acts of Mahomet, quite unworthy, as they are, 
of the character of that earnest and clever man. 
And the hakeem knew some verses of the Koran by 
rote, and repeated tliem at times with great unction, 
stroking his beard the while, and wagging his head 


from side to side, in a fashion worth)^ the moollah of 
the Jumma Musjid (Friday Mosque) himself; but if he 
could not scribble margins full of little Persian anno- 
tations, as his friend the moonshee did all day in the 
back verandah, nor write sonnets descriptive of the 
houris and fountains of paradise, as an idle young 
poet did, who lounged about the house and won the 
sobriquet of Hafiz; yet still, setting the moonshee on- 
one side, the hakeem ceitainly was a miracle of 
religious learning. He earnestly desired to go to 
Mecca, not for anything to be seen or learnt there, 
but with a vague idea it was a proper thing to do. 

He was remarkable for not Imviiig a paitiile of ob- 
servation : and although, as part of a Moslem noble- 
man’s stutr,l]iid-r-deen had absolutely been in London, 
lie knew little enough of Fraiigistan ; for though it 
w'as in the dog-days, and in a peculiarly hot summer, 
he remained wdth closed shutteis durini: the fonr-and- 
twenty hours, smoking a kaliun on a PtM-siaii prater- 
carpet, and lolling his eyes wdth much apparent 
agony at* a little floating wick in a tmnhlei of oil, 
brcfithing, as he, jioor exile! felt, the atinosjihere of 
Hindostan. Poor man ! no one who lias ne\ er enjoyed 
the freedom of the East, of a life passed in the open 
air, surrounded by the glad sinishiius which casts on 
all around it that uninmginidde glory wliich must be 
seen to be understood, — no one who has never felt 
the exquisite freshness of the morning air in the 
tropics, nor gazed on the blight “ star galasies” of 
the “ deep blue noon of niglit," — w ho has iie\ er expe- 
rienced tlie delicious efli cls of the climate of tlu' JOast 
in conferring physical enjoyment, and lulling all care 
to rest, — who has nev(?r gazed on faces animated witli 
the intense interest proiluced by F.astein story, or 
the eagerness of social inlci course, can judge (if 
wliat the Asiatic must feed in our cold land, c. god in 
an apartment scarcely laige cn()ut;]i, as he feeds, for 
a bath-room, pressed on by an atmospluue of clouds, 
cliilled into torpor by the climate, and rfxei\ing only 
the ideas of common-place existence in I'xchange for 
his poetic dieains and Iradilionary story, which, 
fantastic .is (liey often aie, yet aie filled with sun- 
shine and splendour, witli the glitter of spears, and 
minarets, and sparkling fountains, — witJi hoiiiis, 
brighter llian the gems of Samai chuiid. 

it w;is little marvel, then, that poor oi l Biid-r-deen 
pieferrtd to rc.ol in his drc.'ims of distant Iiid ! 

lather than to g*tze foith on smoky Lmulon, or tliat * 
the liakeem’s e\e3 leally lolled with sfitn.c nh'asiue, 
inexpressive ,as they are, wlien he found liiinsclf once 
more sealed beneath the feathery palms of his litdoved 
land. The family phy-ician, as we have .seen, was a I 
m.aii of raie acconiplishmeiit, hut, strange to s.'iy, of 
the healing art he W'as profoundly ignorant. He 
divided all diseases into “ hot and cold.” Remedies 
he never attempted ; and the sufferers either wore 
out the disease with patience, or used the simplest 
aids that pleased them, the hakeem merely advising 
them of the ninsi amspicious hours for their adoption. | 
Thus, a man with a violent headach would smear his 
forcdicad witli lime and water, which, tightening as it 
dried, relieved the pain, or would tie a blue thread 
round each wrist for rheumatism, or hind a fresh 
plantain leaf on the head for fever, or for lumbago, 
or cholera, sear himself with a hot iron, as a farrier 
would operate on a horse, or perhaps patiently exca- 
vate an offending tooth with a rusty nail, — it was all 
quite immatciial to the family physician. He wished 
them better, gave them lucky hours, rolled bis eyes 
most wondtM'fuUy, but never attempted to bring his 
knowledge of materia mccUta or his skill as a surgeon- 
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dentist to bear upon the facta. The monsoon had 
set ill, nncl it was wet and cold, and some native 
friends suitered severely from rlieumatism. Bud-r-deeii 
solemnly announced that the suffering had arisen from 
eating Guava ices, and the ice confectioner was half 
ruined in consequence, for lie depended on the 
Mohammedan gentry of Bombay for consuming his 
consignment of ice before the ai rival of the next 
American ship. On one occasion, I recollect, a boy 
in niy service was taken alarmingly ill, by reason of 
having eaten some six pounds of Muscat dates, landed 
from an Arab boat, ratlier the worse for tlieir voyage; 
and in much anxiety I appealed to Bud-r-deen for 
remedies. Ills face of wonder I shall long remember. 
I mentioned lialf-a-dozcn drugs in vain. The old 
man smiled, salaamed, and rolled his eyes ; the boy 
wiitlied and screamed with agony. 

“ Had he finy opium?” I asked at last. 

“ Oh, yes! affeem in plenty.” 

“ Could the family physician weigh or measure it 
in faoluiion?” 

“ J3y the beard of the Propbot, be’ could not.” 
So. as a matter of mere cliance, we gave the lad a 
great pdl of opium, and he recovered, to fill the 
people with gratitude and v/ontlei at the skill of the 
family physician. 

Tlie Kast is a favoured land. We see worked out 
among its pcojde and in its scenes the great truth of 
all creation, that happinos-. and ])h\sical enj lyment is 
the rule, suffering and pain the casual exception. 
In the East, the eliect of climate itself is to produce a 
quiet consciousnofis of pliysical enjoyment, and to lull 
the m ml to case with all about it, in a manner 

0 Ji-t'mely <igieeal)le. Tiifling yet distressing ail- 
ments, Mich as .ire in northern climates the effect of 
coiil ,ieting on the skin and system, are unknown ; 
the remedies of ojiium and hot-baths are at every 
hoiiy’s disposal, with spices in abundance, and oils of 
tb'- iinest quality, 'fhe fevers caused by the decay' 
of \egetable malLer seldom affect the natives of the 
coimiry very'inatcriallv, unless alter v^antonly exposing 
llic’n'^dves to such clHiivia or sleeping on the damp 
( i.rtlj; while tins \eiy decay becomes tlie cause of a 
lovelmoss in tlie vegetation of tin* tropics that no 

* J*ei land can rival, and brings foiili abundantly the 
plants and fruits required for tlie food, and shelter, 
and comfort of man. Cholera, indeed, devastates 
towns and cities, and fills with terror the heart of the 
oliserver ; but the population of the Kast is a very 
abundant population, and death is its inc\itable 
necessity. Life, while it lasts, is one of ciijoyineiit, 
and its extinction, even by means of tbe scourge 
of the East, as it is called, is brief in its pains, 
and more to be desired, perhaps, than an old 
age of protracted suffering; soft air, pure water, 
simple plants, spices, and earths, arc every wdiere 
abundantly siqqdied, iis remedies for the trifling suf- 
ferings of the people; a beneficent climate, a natural 
system of life, and a vegetable diet, preserve them 
from many of the physical sufferings known in our 
colder and more artificial land. And as the use and 
knowledge of their simple remedies arc traditional, 
and no inflammatory symptoms ever follow the most 
extraordinary surgical practice, the general prac- 
titioner Would enjoy a sinecure ; and of Biul-r-deen, 

1 nave little doubt that his charming romances, his 
exciting horsemanship, his astrological predictions, 
and his kindly temper, served in more good ways 
tkan even they believed, the credulous and admiring 
friends of our « Family Physician.” 


FANCIES ABOUT AllT.^No. I. 


I speak dogmatically, but it is only to save time, 
aud because my humility is too humble to show itself.’* 

The liosicnicmi. 

CiiaisTiANiTYcame into the world,” says Monsieur 
Guizot, freely translated, “not as a system to be 
learned, but as an idea to be developed.” The aphorism 
has acquired a melancholy notoriety among us, but it 
is not with its theological application that we have now 
to do. Jt is one of those comprehensive phrases which 
a genius utters, perhaps once iii a century, and which 
w’ould rather seem to be the result of direct inspiration 
than the product of human thought, however laborious 
or profound ; so brief are they, so simple in their out- 
ward structure, yet involving considerations and sug- 
gesting consequences of such vast importance and 
such manifold vaiiety; — like the centre of a circle, 
which, though a mere point in itself, is yet the resting- 
place of every radius within tbe circumference. Sub- 
stitute the word Truth for Christianity, and the sen- 
tence seems to be a canon of all truth, whether of 
Revelation, of Natuie, or of Art ; thus indicating an 
approach, though feebly and in the distance, to the 
mystery of that Divine Unity which lies at the heart of 
all things, and which it is not given to man to appre- 
hend, though he may and must believe in it, if he 
would aim at being inoie than a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water in the outermost court of the temple 
of Knowdedge. Perhaps the full appreciation of that 
unity is to be found nowhere save in the mind of Deity 
itself; yetwc can scarcely doubt that a reverent con- 
templation of It 111 some form or other will be among 
the happiest exercises of our purified faculties in the 
luturc world. JNunierous arc the traces of it which 
rejoice the heart of the loving student even in this ; 
the triumphal march of science is but the progressive 
resolution of many causes into few, and these into 
fewer btill, pointing to tlie existence of some one un- 
known funclamental cause into which all shall be 
finally resolved. But, numerous as these traces lire, 
they are also minute, fragmentary, scattered ; all error 
(that IS, all error which has in it any life and promise 
of triitli) arises out of a premature and presumptuous 
effort to combine them, as all truth depends upon the 
belief that they are capable of combination. Herein, 
perhaps, is indicated the real evil of those crude 
and general theories of tlie universe wherewith the 
annals ot science have all times abounded. They seem 
to be blunders rather than falsehoods — blunders made 
by impatient and self-confident men, whose feet 
nevertheless are or have once been in the right path ; 
— men who out of their own scanty and careless 
gleanings dream that they are able to construct that 
Wliole at which the noble labourers who brought to 
their work a life’s devotion and a gigantic power oF 
intellect, only presumed to guess. The meagre and 
distorted shadow which they offer us bears, never- 
theless, witness to the reality of the undiscovered 
substance which it would fain represent; it were folly 
to trust to the one, it were mere fatuity to deny the 
existence of the other. I nsurgents, he it remembered 
testify to the greatness of the power which they are 
seeking to displace. Let us not, then, be over- wroth 
with these insurgents, but rather dismiss them with 
their gentle meed of merited contempt. They are 
but quacks in a higher, and consequently a more 
dangerous, walk than that of quackery in general ; 
and the author of the “Vestiges of Creation'’ may, 
perhaps, be ranked as the head of that class whereof 
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Mbri^son the Hygi^ist and St. John Long are no 
uhwortliy specimens. 

The true attitude of the student, then, is that of 
one who waiits. He has struck the discord — he listens 
for its resolution. Never must the labour of his hands 
be suffered so to engross his soul as to break* the repose 
of this reverent expectancy ; but the liibour inu'^t itself 
be ceaseless; and in the reconciling of these two re- 
quirements lies hie main dilficulty. Here, as elsewhere, 
faith without works is dead — works without faith are 
profitless. The severest study of detail must advance 
side by side with tlie ino^t imaginative conception of 
the whole ; by the neglect of the former he becomes, 
though perhaps unconsciously, an impostor; by forget- 
fulness of, or incapacity for, the latter he is degraded 
into a mere gatlierer of materials for other men to 
fashion. He is tlio Philosopher what the colour^ 
grinder is to the Artist. 

But if, ill the identity of the temper neoessfiry to 
the student in all walks of knowledge, in the simi- 
larity of the grand principles by which all mvestigulion 
must be governed and all truth approached, in the 
gradual sjmplificuiion of processes and numeral reduc- 
tion of elements in tii^parate lines of study, we detect I 
traces of that hidden unity into which we aie not an 
yet permitted to Ukik, — iniu-h more when wc seem to 
discem glimpses, brief and dim though they he, of 
points wherein those separate lines are connected and 
appear to run into each other. We touch on the 
verge of the veiy mystery of Creation, and though 
tile abyss be veiled in thick darkness, we attain to a 
giddy consciousness that it is at our feet. Strange 
analogies, wondrous relutionsliips and iiiturdopen- 
deiicies, beautiful revelutiuns vouchsafed to the 
meditative wherein one entire body of laws 

and phenomena does, as it were, symbolicalls lepre- 
setit and enact before bis eyes the constitution and 
workings of another body distinct from itself, strike 
u» on ewry hand, and warn ub of depths winch we 
Cttfiuot neneti^ate, «uid Hanctuiiries which we may not 
enter. The neanietw and reality of the spiritual world 
seom to become Ruddeniy manifest — the impotence 
of reason, not to grasp but to Uiiich these loftier truths, 
appals and hiiiniJintes us ; for ic is not by reason that 
we becoiite dimly coiiecioiis of their existence, but * 
rather by an instinct that feels and forebodes what it | 
CHRiiot define, nor even fully express. But to this ! 
feeling or foreboding w*? shall do well to pay reverent | 
heed ; we must Itslen to it because it is the A'oicc of 
the higha.st part of our uatui'e, if indeed it be not 
rather an echo from a region external to and above 
that nature ; we uuist listen Reverently, because if we 
presume to deal with diese siiadowy indications as j 
though they \y«tm the solid brick and mortar out of 
which ^aitiems ane aoustriioted, we are sure to fall into 
the eswor alluded to above, and hi satisfy ourselves 
with a abam aiwetion which crumbles at a breath. 
We are Laarniiig, so to sjieak, tlie Alphabet of the 
Eternal Language ; let us beware how we attempt to 
write before we even know lio«r to spell. But I am wan- 
dering away from niy taxt, and entering u|K)n a field 
acroM)» whose wide and trackless extwt the feeble lamp 
which I Iniar is aji iusuiKcierit to guide me. Fully to 
gathor and rightly to apprehend ^ese fai^apread and 
uuaus]>cot«‘d iiuirks of unity which asw ufiered by the 
pcesejit bltUo of human advancement, rejecting all 
that is funcifuL losing nothing tlmt ia mol, would 
reqUM'^’ the two flharacteriaiics of the student noticed 
above in Uicir highest deveUpmont and completeet 
union. The industry which observes txuust be ex- 
ceeded W4 iiwtnieity only by the genius wbich ansangea. 


and this latter must be of a fire so restrained and a 
temper so reverent, that although it is for ever panting 
to soar upwards, it plants not so much as u single step 
in ascent tilt the foundation of that step is secured 
and its tendency ascertained. For a labour such as 
this we need a Tycho Brahe, a Kepler, and a Newton 
ill one. All that the present writer proposes is to put 
together a few thoughts, — perliaps they should rather 
be called dreams, — wherein this unity has seemed 
faintly to shadow itself to his mind in the region of 
Art. Let them be at once considered as dreams, and 
then the reader shall patiently suffer them to be 
discursive and illogical; and if he hold them likewise 
to be unreal, In* can scarcely quarrel with them on 
that account, as it is in the nature of dreams so to be. 
Neither will the writer quarrel with him for any such 
siippoi^'itioii, but placidly commend him to his arith- 
metic and so take leave of him. 

Art is in the world, then, not as a system to be 
leanied, but as an idea, or an assemblage of ideas, to 
be developed. The moment that one of tlie.se ideas 
IS forcibly severed from the rest, and made the basis 
of a system, the art degenerates, dwindles into a 
sickly and spectral counterfeit of its original .si*lf’ and 
if the natural progress be not counteracted, it finally 
dies; the one true idea, which was at fiist the only 
source of life in it, being cither dead by consequence 
of its uiinaturfil isohition, or, as Sehlegf‘1 says, treating 
of a siniilur process of decay in philosophy, “ buried 
alive,” and so, to all cfticieiii purpose, dead. As long 
as that idea Iivt*s, there is life — though imperfect, 
diBcaseil, and suflenng life — in tin* system of viliich it 
is the centre ; and there is also a strong power of 
dece])tioii, tor the heart enamoured of the system, 
because of the piece of tiuth which is in it, ends too 
fi-cquently by giving in its unconditional homage to 
the whole muss of falsehood by which that piece 
of tmth is overlaid and eveiitnally stifled. This, llieii, 
seems to be a state at once of danger and of hope. 'I'he 
dantjer has been already pointi*d out ; the hope is, 
that the op|)ressed truth shall pojBess vigour enough to 
struggle Itself into freedom from the dishonoin able 
tiatnniel«» of ils false itidependcnoe, and return to the 
true liberty of member.dup. And in this case it not uu- 
freqiiciilly Imppens, that the individual truth acquires 
a definiteness, and a conscious power by the convulsion 
through wiiich it has passed, which it could not olher- 
wise have uttumed. (iwid comes ever out of evil, — 
ertfeds spring out of heresies ; this is God's working, 
the evil and the heresy are miiirs, and for them he is 
accountable, whetbei their result be over-ruled or not. 
Ill art, however, the error once admitted, is seldom over- 
ruled, hut runs iis full course, descending ever lower 
and lower, defacing ever more and more the goodly 
inaternils on wind) it has laid its grasp, till it sinks 
utter corruption and perfect inanity, and then, 
when the lust Htoleri relic of a beauty to which it has 
DO right, is abandoned, men suddenly awake, listen to 
their disregarded instincts, and proclaim that art has 
perislied among them. Truly it has perished, vanished, 
and melted away, out of the false and inconsistent 
foivns in which they had compelled it partially to 
embody it.seif ; but the akt itself is imperishable, and 
waits only for a fitting ministrant, that it may again 
reveal itself; and then follows an age of revival and 
restoration, such as that in which we are now living, — 
a state which is perhaps more trying to those wlio 
actually encounter it t^ian the torpor which imme- 
diately preceded it. The re-awakening life showa 
itself everywhere, and plays^a thousMid fantastic tricks 
ere it has acquired sufficient power and consistency 
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to evolve out of the coofueed materials among which 
it is stirring a shape wherein it may worthily clothe 
itself. Here it is servilely imitative, thwe, grotesquely 
original ; its action is spasmodic and interrupted, its 
quietude is rather the hesitation of unassured timidity 
than the repose of conscious power; it creeps and 
struts alternately ere it can learn the majestic walk 
which is its only fitting pace. For this life of which 
I speak is not a beginning, it is a re- awakening. It is 

I not the freshness of childhood, wherein every blunder 
which the soul makes» as it tries its unmeasured 
strength, first in one direction, then in another, is 
graceful and has a special beauty of its own ; but it is 
the painful restoration of faculties which have been 
' obscured by torpor and impaired by disease, and 
which must needs struggle to regain what they liave 
lost ore they can advance to further achievements. 
Safest are they, and fullest of promise, wlien they 
cling most closely to those forgotten and neglected 
forms of the far Past wherein they have now begun 
recognise the mystery of an indwelling spirit ; not 
that such adhesion is their final rest, but tliat it is the 
ineanR and the discipline whereby they may attain to 
Riicli familiar knowledge of tliat spirit as shall enable 
them to construct new forms, in which it may not dis- 
dain to take up its abode. It is a shallow philosophy 
which despises feviuah ; they are signs of the passage 
fmm darkness and corrujuion to light and life,- — nay, 
they are the only signs which can scarcely nnslead us. 
Goethe has mane Ihiphorion the child of Faust and 
Helena ; out of the embrace of the Present and the Past 
Springs till winged genius ot a heaven-soaring Future. 

I’hc subject may, perhaps, bo illustrated by taking 
a few of what may be supposed to be the principles 
or ideas of beamy in art, and showing them in their 
gradual dcvolopinent while united, and in their separa- 
tion and consequent decadence. And here it is periiaps 
necessary to remark that these observations, or dreams, 
hpve ivforence exclusively to^Christimi art, using the 
phrase in its plainest and most obvious meaning ; that 
is to say, to art as it has appeared since tlie ('hristian 
era. To lieathen art, syinbi lism in its high and 
tiae souse was necessarily almost unknown; its 
field was this earth, its conceptions were purely 
human, and its creations, perhaps by reason of 
tho very con traded ness of their sphere, attained in 
that sphere to an absolute perfection, which wu with 
our immeasurably loftier aims can scarcely hope to 
' approach. 1 call them perfect, because they were 
self-contained and iinsuggestive; — Clirisliaii art being- 
in its very essence suggestive, is, by a necessity of its 
constitution, imperfect, it offers to the heart no repose 
save that of faith, and faith implies expectation, not 
contentment. The highest development of which it 
is capable is that which most foicibly impresses the 
student with the idea of an unseen higher than the 
seen. It is impossible to conceive of art, since the 
I Christian era, as untnlluenced and unmoiilded, how- 
' ever indii-ecliy, by Christianity, even when it has 
' violently endeavoured (alas, tlmt it should have done 
so!) to fling off its natur»l allegiance, and defy the 
' nev/ power, the very activity of the negative proves 
the reality of the thing denied. None but a lunatic 
draws his sword upon a shadow. And the instances 
in which it has attompterl, so to speak, to heathenize 
itself and assume an indifferenco to, or unconsciousness 
of, its inalienable birthright and true vocation, are 
un worthy of more than a ijassing notice. The offence 
is its own condemnation ; the art falls at once into a 
' lower and more insignificant class; it is pf the earth, 
earthy, and never rises except in those involuntary 


I and perhaps unconscious assertions of the origin which 
it has laboured to renounce, which it utters from time 
I to time as a witness against itself. 

! Of the former of these two classes <ilf error the 
poems of Byron and Shelley may be cited as examples, 
rich us they arc in the gifts and eloquent with the 
breathings of the very spirit against which they 
arrayed themselves in mad rebellion : the latter niay, 
I think, be illustrated by instancing the whole body 
of modern painters (not of landscape) till within the 
last few years. The degradation of the art is ad- 
mitted by all, neither do 1 believe that in its revival 
it has yet advanced beyond the imitative period ; the 
signs, however, arc full of hope. 

All such cases are, in fact, examples of various 
stages in the very process of deterioration to which 
allusion has already bci n made. The unity has been 
marred — the harmony broken ; the beauty w^ich still 
remains to attiact us is a fragmentary and dissevered 
beauty, touching us pci haps all the more deeply 
because it seems to bear sorrowful testimony both 
to what it is and to wliat it might have been. 

For it cannot be too earnestly asserted that the 
Beautiful, wheresoever it be found, is of divine 
origin, though it be quite possible to enslave it to 
the service ot Satan. I deny not that it is often so 
enslaved ; all I contend for is that it must he then 
considered as a captive, suflering under an unnatural 
and injurious constraint. God is as much the Author 
of beauty -as lie is of truth ; as entirely the Creator 
of art of nature: it is only the irrational absurdity 
of atheism which would exclude Him from any of 
liis creations, because the traces of tho full are 
discoverable in all. Everywhere evil is the mystery 
at whieli faith staggers, and tho trial whereby her 
strength must be proved ; everywhere infidelity in 
one lorm or other, whether unconscious and practical, 
or deliberate and speculative, is the refuge of tlie 
cowardly and shallow mind, as theologian, as 
philosopher, or as artist. The same iallacious 
arguments, the same unreal objections are advanced 
by all, though clothing themselves in different forms, 
accoi'fliiig to the difference of the matters with which 
they have to deal ; and of these, one of the most 
plausible, most common, and most feeble, is that 
which from the misuse of God's gifts would deny 
that they come from God, and so rob mankind of 
their use. But it is u law of universal application, 
that there is nothing so absolutely holy in itself as to 
he exempted from the effects of man’s fearful capacity 
for perversion and corruption. Truth itself may be 
made the ambassador of falsehood ; the falsehood is 
received for the sake of the truth which is enveloped 
in it, and afterwards, when the falsehood is detected 
and discarded, there is danger that we fling away 
the truth with it. We need to he again and again 
reminded that the life of every false human system 
is the divine truth which it bus seized aiul embedded 
in its deptlis ; and that our business is not to destroy 
but to restore — to liberate the cujitive truth and 
convey it to the natural place from which it has 
been forcibly removed. I’he unreal superstructure 
will then crumble to pieces of itself ; but there is no 
hope of its destruction so long as we obstinately 
refuse to recognise the divine element imprisoned in 
it, which without an effort we suffer it to retain, by 
which it is su[>portcd, and without which our own 
edifice must ever remain imperfect. The Christian 
soldier has two commissions; not only must he contend 
to the death against his Master’s foes, but he must 
also reclaim from them the weapons of that Master 
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on ^htoli they h^ve laid their unhallowed hands, and 
which alone they can be enabled to withstand 
him /Successfully . j[f he refuse or neglect to disarin 
^ ' 'them, the l|ppe of victory is lost. 

' We com^ then, to consider Beauty in two ways ; 
objectively, as it is in itself, the gift of God, the 
garment of Trvith, the sister of Virtue; subjectively, 
us man is permitted more or less to pervert it, the 
servant (not tbe gift) of Satan, the disguise (not ibe 
'natural vesture) of falsehood, enslaved (not akin) 
to evil. And Art, which is to Beauty what language 
is to thought, varies in tbe aspeet which it presents 
to us as the idea of which it is the vehicle approaches 
to or recedes from its original purity. And tlie work 
of the artist seems two-fold ; his first business is with 
the idea, and tliis is strictly a work of restoration, for 
the idea is in itself good, being received from God, 
not originated by man, and needs only to be released 
in order to exhibit its original goodness. This seems 
to be the tiuo explanation of that dlfliculty which 
arises out of the observation, that art of a very high 
order does not iiecessaiily indicate a corresponding 
elevation in the personal character of the artist. In 
one sense this melancholy and humiliating fact may 
be said to be a vindication of the true dignity of the 
art ; as our faitli in the divinity of the Christian 
mysteries is strengthened rather than imjiaircd by 
the consideration that they suffer no loss through 
want of personal holiness in him wlio adrninisteia 
them. In so far as the artist is a tine artist, — that is, 
in so far as he throws his soul into his art and out of 
himself, his evil is lost in the objective goodness and 
truth of the art, and he becomes unconsciously the 
minister of God ; on the other hand, in so far as his 
art is subjective, it is imbued with the cmI of his own 
character, and becomes cither useless or positively 
noxious. Bad as a man, he may, at least temporarily, 
be good as an artist. That the large capacities and 
keen perceptions which constitute the aitist should 
^ be bestowed on persons whose moral constitution is 
defective, is but one among many exam]>les of God’s 
bounty and man’s perverseness; the tieasurc is in 
earthen vessels, the talent is hidden in a napkin. 
Great has been tlie privilege; doubtless the responsi- 
bility is equally great. That the productions of the 
artist should in many cases present us with an 
excellence which seems incompatible with the sins of 
the man, ia no reproach to art, but ratlicr a mercy of 
the Providence which is ever bringing good out of 
evil. No stronger example of this can be found than 
tbe great German Goetba, tbe many-,si(led, as his 
countrymen delight to call him. He Inas carried the 
character of tbe artist to tbe liighest pitch of develop- 
ment which it is capable of attaining apart from the 
childlike faith of tne Christian. Its greatness and 
its impotence are thus alike impressed upon us. 
Many jewels has he stolen from tbe treasury of liis 
disowned Sovereign, and strangely does their scattered 
gleam reproach the tinsel wherewith he has mingled 
them. Strange, too, is it to sec^how his imaginative 
pantheism, half-true, half-false, at (»ne moment scoffs 
with the veriest blasphemer that ever mocked tlie 
majesty of Heaven, at another puts a hymn into the 
lips of the Church ; yet, in his loftiest moods (and 
they are but moods), we feel that there are thoughts 
which he could never interpret, seasons to which he 
could never be congenial, sanctuaries which he must 
never profane, even as artist. Itjs tlie objectiveness 
of his art which causes him to blunder upon ideas 
which in their true significance and real connexion 
he would be the first to deny. 


The business of the artist, secondly, is %iiii the 
▼elude by which his idea is to be conveyed to the 
^inds of others; and this is strictly a work of 
development. The separate study of forms may he, 
and indeed is, necessary to him, as a means of acquir- 
ing power, but the actual moment in which the form 
is supplied to the thought is never so successful as 
when the choice is unconscious and intuitive. Here 
seems to be the great difference between Goethe 
and Shaksperc. We are at once struck with the 
perfect objectiveness of the art of both; it uere 
impossible on a cursory perusal to deduce the i 
character of the poet from liis writings, far less to 
gather any circumstances of his life or hints of the 
mental convulsions through which lie must needs ; 
have passed. But in the former, this seems to be 
the result of liigh finish and coldness of tempera- 
ment, — in the I/ittcr it seems the working of a fiery i 
and overmastering genius. Ait to the one was a 
gorgeous mantle assumed and laid aside at pleasure; 
to the other it was a seed cast into the earth, which 
must needs develope into a plant, perfect in all its 
parts, but growing by an internal and unfathomable | 
law of its nature. So the personality of Goethe i 
seems t(» be concealed because be stands ever apart ! 
from bis own creations; that of Shakspere to be J 
annihilated because he is lost in them. Both are | 
illustrious witnesses to the truth, that ait rises in i 
character in proportion to tlie increase of its ohjeefive- I 
ness ; and, peihaps, tin’s is one of the strongest proofs | 
that could be adduced that the elements of its beauty i 
are divine. Not that the individual liunmn nature j 
of the artist must he excluded from his works, — this 
were impossible and undesirable, for here too the 
elements of good are divino not human, and the 
purely human interest which is the struggle between 
good and evil is pre-eminently f/tc subject of Art. 

We walk in an almospheie of music, w-liere wo have 
but to stretch forth our hands to produce the grandest 
harmonies, and there aie tones within us capable of i|, 
being made to accord and respond to those harmonies; 
but if we fiist stiike the notes of the heart, waver- j 
ing and discordant as tlicy are, and then strive to 
tune the outward melody to them, instead of tuning 
them to tlie outward melody, wc are no musicians. 

We are like that king of Prussia, who first painted 
tbe portrait of his grenadier, and then painted the 
grenadier’s face till it was like his portrait. The ! 
art of this king was eminently subjective. 

But it is time for tbe first dream to close, and our ; 
examination of some ot the ideas of beauty in detail 
must be deferred to another paper. Perhaps they may ! 
most easily be illustrated by a few references to 
Christian architecture. Here, if ever, if there be any j 
analogy between the laws of Beauty and of Truth, we ! 
may expect to find it expressed and vindicated — here, i . 
if ever, symbolism must be of high significance and 
holy import. For the highest development of arclii- | 
lecture is, admittedly, that which is devotional, so 
that tbe ground of observation is narrowed and tbe 
path cleared. And this secies to me in itself enough 
to place Architecture on the throne of the Arts ; all 
are permitted and desired to hallow something for • 
the special service of their God, hut she is deemed i 
worthy to consecrate her very self. She is the 
temple wherein the ofierings of all the rest must be 
presented. She symbolizes the great system of Tinith, I 
wherein everything that is good or beautiful finds its 
place and office, and she is severed from the ordinary* 
pursuits of man by a calm and silent space, full of 
rev^ereiit thoughts, like the grave-yard around some 
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■olitaiy church. Let us^for a little while turn our 
backs on the glare of reality, and busy ourselves with 
the quiet shadows of thought. We shall feel like 
one who steps from the noise and bustle of a street 
into the mysterious and eloquent quiet of a vast 
cathedral. It is but the opening and shutting of a 
(loor, — and lo ! he is in anotlier world. 


THE MAIDEN AUNT.— No V.i 

EDITH KINNAIIII). — CHAD. II. 

The breakfast party at Beech wood was by no 
means calculated to soothe or cheer the depressed 
spirits of poor Edith. Mr. and Mrs. Dalton never 
' absolutely quarrelled, but tlien they luvcr abso- 
lutely agreed; and the ceasf'lcss cavils — the small 
contradictions that scorned uttered only because the 
impulse was to differ rather than to acqiucsce — the 
obtrusive independence of opinions and dissonance 
c»f feelings between the busband and wife, made their 
dejected visitor almost long for one heaity outburst, 
after whicli tlic natural shame consequent upon an 
oveit breach of the peace iniglit have kept the 
belligerent parties in better order for some time to 
come. 

Edith’s principal feeding was utter weariness; 
she had lost all energy — everything saddened or 
fatigued lier : the most iiisignilicant trial seemed loo 
I heavy for lier fortitude to endure — the smallest trouble 
I too great for her weakness to undertake jt. Mie was 
disposed to sit still and let life pass by her as a 
I pagea t wlneh she scaieely cared to look at. Yet her 
I inaction was not repose, it was liopclt.^s, helpless 
languor; hei in,lerest in this world wa« not super- 
sefled by a higlier and nobler inteiest — it was ex- 
I tinguished by a miscr<ib e indifference which offered 
I lit) substitute for tlie light which its cold fingers had 
(pu'uchcd. 'flic only vivid feeling of which she was 
c.inscious was a desire to conceal the cause and 
nature of the change which had taken place in lier. 

' iMoinnful, indeed, was the thin veil ot iinnaliiral 
' cbi Cl fulness which she carefully drew around the 
I dark foim of sorrow, — mournful, because it w^is so 
I 'I'lrcal and external. It clillered ns widely from the 
hope and faitli wdiich arise to beautify the gloom of 
i flliction, first sustaining, and finally healing, the 
w'onnded spiiit, a? the turn walks and shaven lawns 
of tile modern cemetery — wdiere Dciilh stands like a 
skeleton in a hoop and powder, all the more unsightly 
from the efforts made to polish away the aw fulness 
of his aspect — differ from ’the grave in the shadow of 
the villiigc-chiirch, with the rough wooden cross at 
its head, and its surface planted with violets and 
forget-me-nots, telling of a love that looks hack to the 
past, and forward to the future. She needed an 
atmosphere of peace ere she could even begin to 
recover, as a wounded limb needs to be covered and 
kept still, ere the w'ork of healing can commence. 
This she found not, therefore her wounds remained 
in their first fresh openness, and it was only the 
strange apathy which hud fallen upon her which 
saved her from a fever of imjiatience and disguat. 
Neither had she the questionable consolation of 
secretly indulging her grief, for her proud spirit 
disdained to admit even to itself how much it was 
suffering. Utterly unequal as she was to the contest, 
she stung herself into resistance from time to time, 
ins a thouglitless rider spurs his horse to a leap for 
which it bus not strength, and which, if it is 

( 1 ) Continued from 32 , 


attempted, risks his own destruction ; and her attitude 
even when subdued was still that of defiance. But 
her self-cornfidence was beginning to forsake her, and 
the first doubt which she felt of Mrs. jialton’s per- 
fection was the first step towards its removal. Half 
unconsciously she lind suffered a system to arise in 
her mind, based upon the pleasant and refined 
philosophy* of that lady and her cousin, which' 
supplied her with a standard of right and wrong so 
conveniently elastic that it almost excluded the possi- [| 
bility of self-condemnation, as it quite dispciibcd ij 
with the necessity of self-denial. Trying herself by 11 
this standard she had remained satisfied tliat she had J 
done no wrong, and the whole blame of their bCpa- , 1 
ration was tin own on tlie supposed lickleiiess of j 
Everard. Yet, as the iiritation of temper subsided, i 
and the wounds of pride lietnled, her heart had ij 
leisure to listen to that soft sudden whisper of truth. 
which steals upon iis so often when we have forgot- , i 
•ten duty and silenced conseicnce, and js surely none * 
other tlian the voiee of our guardian angel pleading 
with u«. All! why did not the poor heart sooner 
li<-teii to those tones Once they were a psalm of 
life, warning against evil, urging to endeavour, en- 
couraging hope — MOW they are but a dirge above the 1 
grave, and the dead arise not at the sound. The i 
Piesent is the angel with whom we have to wicstle; 
and if wc sutler it to depart from ns ere i\e have.^ 
wrung a blessing from it, we must prepare to meet a 
stern and vengelul rutiire. I 

*• When do ion expect Mr. Thornton, Amy ? ” said 
Edith, conscious that she had been silent so long as 
to bring her friend's inquiring eyes upon lier face. 

Mrs. Dalton coloured a litile, ‘‘Next week, I '' 
believe,” was liei answer. Then turning lo her A 
husband, “Did I not tell you that Gocifiey was 
coming next week ? ” 

“No, indeed, yon never told me a word about it. ,| 
I wish I had known it. Not but what I am very |i 
happy to see 'riiornton at all times, hut still one likes I 
to be prepared lor these things. I like to know j 
whom I shall see and whom 1 shall noi see w'hcn I 
come down-stairs in the morning. It is a feeling of 
mine, Miss Kiiinaird — -verv likely an absurd one, hut 
I ha\o my pecnliariiies. Most people have, I believe, 
indeed, the only rule by Avhicli happiness can he 
attained in domestic lile is by a tliorough observation 
of each other’s peculiarities.” 

“How very happy most families must be!” said 
Mrs. Dalton quieil). 

“Eh? — ah! — what was that?” cried Mr. Dalton, 
W’ilh an uneasy effort at good-humour, “ have I said j 
aiijthiinr pv*culin\ly ridiculous?” |j 

“Oh! dear, no,” returned his wdfe, and tliis time 
the double meaning cntiiely escaped him, though his 
manner presented a curious mixture of fear at his i 
lady’s tuieni for sarcasm, detcrmiimtion lo hold bis i 
own opinion in spite of it, desire to assume an appear- 
ance of frank, good-nalurcd indiHereiice, anti doubt ; 
whether be had at all succeeded in the attemut, with ,| 
strong iiritation at the bottom of all these leeliiigs, 
and intense fussiness nt the top. I 

“On what day do yon expect Mr.Thornton? I i 
suppose;” with a deplorable struggle after jocoseness, 

“ I may venture to inquire thus much.” ^ 

“ Beally,” said Mrs. DuUoii, “ Godfrey’s coining is 
not like having a tooth drawl), that it should require 
such a vast array of fortitude to be got up to encounter 
it. lie did not mention the day.” 

“So like his thoughtlessnces,” said Mr* Dalton 
between his teeth. 
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t am very sorry,” returned his wife, with a there will fhown upon tne if I presume to disparage 
somewhat unexpected outbreak of submissiveness, poetry. I am nut disparaging it; I can appreciate 
*‘that lasked him to come at all. I wouldnot have done that in which I cannot excel. I am only saying that 
so, had 1 thliOgHt it would have annoyed you.” there are cases in which homely illustrations are 

My dearest love, you know 1 am always happy better than poetry.” 

to see your friends.” (She rather shrank from the Edith felt that he was ridiculous; there was no 
expression of affection.) “Pray do not let Miss escaping the fact, and she felt it keenly and painfully 
Kinnaird suppose me such a tyrant. Lefhim come' foi her friend’s sake. But when she glanced at that 
and go just whenever and however he pleases. 1 friend, and saw the expression of undisguised contempt 
oiily usk for the common attention of being informed in her beautiful eyes — saw that she was almost chal- 
when he is coming or going. That is all. I don’t lenging her to a smile at the absurdity of the speaker, 
think that is asking an} thing veiy unreasonable — and that speaker her own Imsband, Edith was shocked, 
especially as, after all, I am the peison to receive him and looked down with a sensation of shame, 

and bid him welcome when he (loes come.” “Well,” said Amy, with a bright smile, as if she 

“Oh' don’t mind tliat,” said Mrs. Dalton, with were proposing the most satisfactory arrangement i 
an arch look at Edith, “Godfiey will not care in the possible, “you shall have Edith quite to yourself till 

least about bis reception.” Godfrey comes. I will w'ithdraw my forces, and you 

“Complimcntaiy, is it not?” exclaimed Mr. Dalton, shall get through all your regular expeditions this week, 
his face flusliiiig as he tuin»‘d from his wife to Edith, without any of my erratic scheiries to disturb you.” 
and made another spasmodic effbit at playfulness; “No, no, ” cried Mr. Dalton, who, though defective 
“ tliul fair lady wishes me to understand tnat it is in temper and not very wise, was both fond and 

quite immaterial to my guests w lietlier I am glad to pioud of his w'lfe, and never thought any party 

receive them or not.” , complete unless she were a member of it, “ that will 

He who has ever had the misfortune to be a never do. 1 should be a poor substitute indeed for 

bystander at a domestic squabble, cairicd on as if it you. No, no; only say what \oii would like to do, 

were a joke for the benefit of the third party, and and J will ai range that it sluiU be done ” 
accompanied by frequent little appeals to him, which Amy g ive a weary sigh which seemed to express 
he must answer merrily, lest he should seem to think that she had tried every possible means to satisfy 
they are in earnest, and wisely lest he should him without success, and then answered meekly, 
embitter the strife, will know how to pity Edith “ Whatever you please.” 

at this moment. She felt very much asliamed, “ Na}^, nay, it is not wdiat I please, but what is 
laughed a little, and said notlnng. pleasing to ^Iiss Kiniiaiid and yourself. 1 am only 

Mrs. Dalton fixed her e}es for a moment on her your humble esquire for the day. 1 only want my 
husband with a reproaciiful expiession, and then oiders. Pi ay let me settle some plan vvhieli sliall 
handed him his teacup w.th the air of a mari}i. give }ou pleasure. Shall we ride over to the new 
There was a short pause, which was broken by iaim?” 

Mr. Dalton’s saying, like a man who Iiad made up “ Oh, yes ! ” cried Mrs. Dalton, with renewed 
liis mind to be perfectly good-humoured and pleasant, animation ; “ and then, while you me superintending 
“What are your plans foi to-day, Amy, iny love? vour labourers, Edith ami I will walk dtfwn to the 
We must allow Miss Kiiinuird a little of tlie country mill, and sketch the old chuich. You will like that, 
before Thointon comes down, after which I know Elditii, won’t you ?” 

there will be nothing hut strolling, and sketching, “ Very niiich,” returned Edith, scaicely knowing 1 
and duet-singing from niormiig till niglit — nothing to what she assented, but glad of any arrangement ! 
like a real expedition to see* wliat is worth seeing which bi ought the discussion to a close. I 

in a regular manner. 1 assure you, Miss Kinnand, “ 1 will give business the cut direct for once,” 
we have a few things here worthy of your adinira- said Mr. Dalton, “ «iid read aloud to you while you j 
tion.” sketch.” . I 

Edith thanked him very politely, and Mrs. Dalton Amy turned so very blank a look upon EtHth, that 
replied, “Oh! pray don’t let us form any plans for it was impossible for its meaning to escajie even the 
the day. One never enjo\ s aii} thing that is planned obtuse perceptions of her Imsband. He had not 
beiore-liand. 1 never like to prepare, except for the '^elf-command to re-strain, or the delicacy to 
disagreeable things, and then you may prepare as conceal, liis natural annoyance. He rose abruptly, 
much as you please, but you aie not read} to meet On second tlioiiglits,” said lie, “ I will not inlei- 
them after all.” fere with any of your plans, but will ride over to 

“ But if one doe* not make some kind of arrange- Hlllfield by myself, and leave you to follow when and 
ment beforehand,” said her husband, “one fritters how you ]>lease. I think that will be the best arrange- 
away one’s wWe time witliout really achieving any- ment for all persons.” 

thing. Dojietid upoti it, a map of the country is Edith took advantage of this movement to consider 
what we want— map of the country is the principal tlie breakfast-party broken up; and murmuring some- 
thing u mail ought desire, i have found it so in thing about letters for the post, escaped to her own 
iny lime. I remember telling Grandisoii the other room. The window was open, and the earth lay 
day, when he was asking me how 1 contrived to get calm in the gorgeous robe of autumn and the glow of 
through what I do, that it was all done befoiehand. noon, like a queen asleep. Sunlight was woven into 
do It all,’ said I, ‘before I begin to do it.’ He starad. a soft network over the woods ; it seemed as though 
‘Map out your day in the moniing/ «aid I, ‘as a }oii might put it aside with your hands in order to 
mail takfs a map of the country through which be is touch the foliage which was enveloped In it. The red 

S to travel, and the thing is done.’ A homely bei lies of the mountain-ash burned like fire; and the 
atton, Miss Kinnaird, but a very true one. A leaves of the far beeches shone through the breezcless 
plain practical man may sometimes convey, more air with a steady light, like cryst^s of gold and 
. truth in a homely illustration than the greatest poet amber. Not a sound was lieard, not a movement | 

L, could in, k poem of ten cantos — though thai fair lady perceptible : but it was the glittering silence of one 
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of ttidee strange dreams which opium brings to the 
fever-stricken, ratlier than the quietof natural slumber. 
Edith leaned far out into the beautiful stillness, and a 
feeling of expectation, almost of anxiety, came upon 
her soul. There was a semblance of preparation on 
the landscape, as tliougii invisible bands had been 
making it ready for a festival. Yet the signs of decay 
were everywhere present, and the faint scent of the 
crushed and dying leaves oppressed her like the 
murmurs of a wounded spirit. Was earth then left 
desolate like her own heart, and were the glories of 
autumn to preface for ever the death of winter? Was 
the same dreary allegory to be for ever enacted by 
the seasons, and budding hopes, transient blisses, and 
i bright memories, for ever to pass into the chill of dis- 
I appointment and the darkness of moitality ? This 
I lying in state of the crowned corpse of Nature, ere 
I the snow-sliroud should enwrap her for her funeral, 

■ seemed grievous and strange to Edith. “ Will it be 
always thus," thought she, “or will the King appear at 
length when the festival is made ready, and bid it 
Iasi for ever? If the hands of angels foster these 
natural beauties, painting the flowers and clouds, and 
spreading the sunlight on the hill-slopes teiuleily, 
as if stroking the hair of a beloved child, how sorrow- | 
fully JMiist they give their darlings into their yearly 
grave, -"how cheerless must be the lovely toils of 
spiing when constant experience has taught them 
i to look ever for the destruction of winter! " And a 
I sudden gust shook the stem of a birch-tree which 
grew ])eneaih her w'indow, and robbed it of its last 
scanty covering ; the severed leaves passed through 
the at- with a sound like a low sigli, and the dis- 
maritlcd branches shivered as fhotigh in fear. 'I'he 
tree stood bare in the broad da} light, hut its form 
WHS sfill beuiiliful and graceful. Will it be s’o with 
the soul when the shadows that soften it arc gone, 
j and the garments that enrobe it are rent away ? 

I Edith leaned her cheek upon her liand. “ There is 
' peace here at least, "she thought; “ and though yester- 
I day 1 was reail y to chide Nature because she does not 
1 sympathise witli man, to-day 1 could love her for that 
I v*;ry reason. What should w’e do without a refuge 
; I'lum these petty strifes and unworthy troubles ? Here, 

■ I L»*lbrc the quiet eyes of earth, her children are 
|| ashamed of grief — how much more of irritation and 
' bitterness! Why were we born with hearts which a 
I wasp can sting or a thistle pierce? How liave we 
! the leisure to lament about little tilings, or to be 
j angry at trifles? If great sorrow^ docs no more, it at 
I least does tliis ; it lifts us above tlie details of life, and 
! makes them dwindle hi tlie distance till we aciually 
I forget them, because wn? do not see tliem. Well is it 

I for tlu>.se who can velum into the midst of them witli 
j the temper engondeied by this forced separation ; 

I I well for her who can pass through the city tumult 
ll with so much as this of the nun-apirit in iier heart! " 

Tlu* voice of Amy calling her from the lawn iu- 
i ' terrupted this reverie, and Edith obeyed the summons 
in a kind of wonder at herself. She was beginning 
1 1 to be coiiwHcious of a change within her, though she 
j could not detiiie it. She knew that slie was miserable ; 

I slm was beginning to think that she might have been 
, fuilty, and this made her more miseiMble still, so she 
I strove to repel the thought. But the sight of this 
! loveless lu.)me, and the visible fitiits of a system of 
I self-plca«ing, however innocent and lofty way be the 
j tastes which are to be gratified, without self-discipline, 
j ^veigimi upon her spirits, and disturbed her faith in 
^ litT former opinion is. Then came the unanswerable 
I question, why did these two persons marry ? Unsuited 

.-k : 
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in everything, tliey seemed' to be living together ‘ 
without the mystery of love to render forbearance 
easy, or the enforcement of duty to make them 
practise it when difficult. But sine# they tt-ere 
married, Edith, spoilt child as she was, could not 
wholly justify her friend, though slie tried hard to do 
so. She told lierself that Amy was good-humoured, 
wliile her husband was irritable ana impatient, but 
her conscience told her all the while that Amy’s 
penetrative wit and delicate tact must have made her 
fully aware, that in every seemingly innocent speecli 
she was tendering a provocation to his peculiar 
temper. Was this practising that system of adapting 
herself to her lot in life which she had so lately 
enunciated, and in w'liich Ediih had so firmly be- 
lieved? Yet wliere lay the fault? Edith would not 
condemn her friend if she could help it; so she fixed 
her eyes steadily on the undeniable fact that Mr. 
Dahon was a bore, and then tried to satisfy lier sense 
of right, by saying to herself that no woman of Amy’s 
genius and relineineiit could be expected to tolerate 
such a companion, and that, under the circumstances, 
she behaved wonderfully well. 

“ Lot us w'alk together," were Amy’s first words; 

“ Mr. Dalton has gone to Hillfield, and we shall 
have the whole morning to ourselves." 

Edith wondered how tins had been settled, hut did 
not like to ask. Amy turned her speaking eyes 
upon her, and, after a })ause, added, with a slight 
laugli, “ You must not judge by what you see at first, 
j Edith. Mr. Dalton has a very kind heart, but he has 
j a nervous constitution, and uu unfortunately irritable 
temper. These little scenes often happen ; but, on 
the wliole, we jog on very comfortably together." 

Edith literall} could not answer her. This was 
her ideal of female perfection speaking of her 
Inishund! When she remembered the husband, slie 
could scarcely wonder at the tone ; but why did they 
marry ? She settled, in a parenthesis, that it must 
have been compulsory, and, leaving quite out of 
view the improbability of the supposition, suffered 
liersdf to give her enure compassion to the victimised 
wife. They walked together through the park, en- 
joying quietly the solemn beauty of an autumnal 
noon. The silence of a liHe-a-lvte is sometimes the 
most eloquent of all conversations. To those who 
have suffered from tlie inexorable rule of common 
si^ciety, — who know the compulsory effort to talk, or 
the grievous burden of listening, — how delicious is 
that freedom of intercourse in which the soul is 
suffered to pause in the abundance of its thoughts, 
and need speak only when the thouglits overflow ! 
Sucli converse is as unlike the small talk by which 
those shallow familiarities sometimes called friend- 
ships are cemented, as the gush of the mountain 
brook, now leaping over its rocky bed, now reposing 
in some swoot naturoJ pool, is unlike the regulated 
outbreaks and trim impetuosity of the water-works at 
Versailles, 

A boy of about eighteen years old, in a groom’s 
undress livery, met them, and, taking off his cap, 
Binilingly presented Mrs. Dalton with a piece of moss. 

“ It is the very s|)ecics I wanted !" cried she, exa- 
mining it witli childish pleasure, “ How glad I am! 
W'here could Paul have found itT* She smiled, and j 
nodded the warmest approbation, and, holding up the 
moss befoi-e the boy’s eyes, seemed to inquire where 
he had found it. lie pointed over the hill without 
.speaking, and made gestui'ca. Edith for the first 
time perceived that he was dumb. He held u» both 
hands twioe in succemion, to imply that he had been 
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^ to a distance of twenty miles to seek for tlie moss. 
'Mrs.Daltun again thanked him by signs, and directed 
' him to carry it to the bouse, and to got some refresh- 
metJt there ^ and with a bright look and a deep 
inclination’ he dwted away. 

“Poor Pauli” said his mistress; ‘Mic is the most 
grateful creature in the world. Mr. Dalton took 
notice of him wlien he was about five years old, and 
has provided for him ever since; he was first edu- 
cated at a deaf and dumb school, and afterwards 
brought here, where Mr. Dalton lias liimsclf taught 
him to perform the duties of groom. Everybody 
said it was foolish and hopeless ; but Mr. Dalton said 
the lad was intelligent, and he was determined to try 
what could be made of him. So the master was 
indefaligably patient and the pupil indefatigably 
docile, and now he is a most useful servant. Indeed, 
he has a strange gilt for attaching animals; and 
Emir, my luisb’and s favourite Arab, will scarcely let 
any one else touch him.” 

IVliat a strange life it must be,” said Edith, “ to 
live witliout language, which seems the natural 
weapon of the souj, and music, its natural food ! 
How very strongly and clearly Love must burn in 
an air so unnaturally purified !” 

“ It does so,” replied Amy ; ** he loves like a 
\voman, — with his whole nature. Did you notice that 
he wore a knot of aiuiiinn flowers in his button-hole? 
lie once told his master, in his cjuaint broken phrase, 
such as he learned for the conveyance of liis thoughts, 
that ‘ flow'er-scents were his music.' ” 

Amy,” .said Edith, pursuing the tiain of thought 
that to-day seemed to have arisen within her, “do 
you not think that the world of spirits may be to us 
what the world of sounds is fo him? — very neai — 
actually present with us, only needing a chango in 
ourselves to make us conscious of it ?” 

A singular emotion w’as visible in Amy’s face, like 
the rekindling of a quenched nieiiiorv, and she made 
110 answer. 

** How sweet and how fearful,” continued Edith, 
“would be the visible presence of an angel! Could 
we ever do wrong then ? could w’e even be unhappy ? 
Oil, Amy,” she added suddenly, lior voice faltering. 
“ if human love only did not fail, would it not do all 
this for us, and more? Should we not bo always 
strong, always liappy ?” 

Arny passed her arm round lier waist : “ Bu¥ 
liuman love does fail,” said she, “ and wo must loam 
to live witiiout it. Do not talk of it any more, 
Edith ; some day you shall tell me all, if you will. 
But you have reminded me of a time — many years 
ago — a time when these thoughts, or tliouglits like 
them, were first put into my mind. I was very dif- 
ferent then. I was a very foolish, happy child ; I 
believed just wdiat I was taught, because it was 
taught me; and J liad a friend then, who loved me, 
and whose love failed — do you understand? — or mine 
failed him; it is all the same.” She spoke very hur- 
riedly, ami broke off with a farced .sudden laugh, 
painful to bear. Soon afterwards she began to talk 
on iiidiftevciit subjects, and Edith followed lier lead 
as best she could. 

Strange seemed it to Editli that the evening which 
closed this day should pass as it did. 'Mr. Dalton volun- 
teered to read aloud Teiinysoira “ Locksley Hall,” 
which he delivered with a pompous trepidation very 
fatal to jthe flow of the metre, to say nothing of the 
sentiment. You miglit have kept time to liis decla- 
mation with a metronome, and counted his accents 
by beat of drum. Five notes had he in his natural | 


vnice, and on these five he swung to and frb with a 
ruthless precision-^now up, now down, as their turn 
came, regardless of the words which were crushed 
by bis bass or tortured by his treble. Edilli eiidtired 
in^ silence ; M^s. Dalton interrupted him every two 
minutes, to question the accentuation of a line. 
This she did with perfect amiability of manner, and 
complete disregard of his visible annoyance,* for it 
was clearly a sore subject. His deportment grew 
more and more sullen, and the last few couplets were 
delivered with an uneasy and uniform growl. When 
he closed the book, he began to defend his method 
of reading, and a bland, but harrowing, contest 
ensued, wliicli lasted with a few intervals till they 
retired to bed. Edith tried to take interest in it, and 
to give her opinion wdicii called for with due im- 
partiality ; but the graceful contempt of the lady aii- 
iioyod her even more than the querulous discomfiture 
of the gentleman ; and it was with a feeling of utter 
dismay, wliich would perhaps liave been livelier had 
she been less unliu]>py, that she looked forward to 
tlie month winch she had jirumised to spend at 
Beech wood Paik. 


THE SLEEP 01^ PLANTS IN WINTMJL 

“Wiir.N do ])lants sleep?” the reader may ex- 
claim with a sceptical fiowii upon reading tlie ;ibove 
title. The answer i'?, “ Not in llio ////////, when most 
animals take their rest, but dnnng that season when 
tempests are active^ and storms traverse the^eartli.” 
Tlie term sleep may appear to some far-fetched when 
iipplied to plants; hut compare their winter state 
with the lepose of animals during niglit, and we 
shall then discern a number of rcsemhlances between 
the two. The sleep of aniinaU oeciiis after stated 
intervals, so does that of plants ; tlie former rest after 
the labours of Ciich day, tlie latter after the inci“isant 
ncti\itics of a summer. In the sleep ot‘ animated 
creatures we have the external aspect of death, 
joined with the activities of the invisible life. So, 
in tlie repose of plants during wintei, the form of 
death does but conceal the vital energies which lie 
buiied beneath the frozen soil. Both rise to their 
former life aficr a fixed time, and resume their 
original agencies on land and water. It may aHo 
be said that the sleep of animals is almost as involun- 
tary as the winter stale of plants, no creature being 
able to lesist tlie tendency to sleep, after fatigue has 
reached a certain point. Such resemhlauccs may 
justify the application of the word “ sleep ” to the 
annual torpidity of vegetation. But there are also 
some singular diversities betw’een the botanical and 
the animal sleep, as indeed all must feel wlio 
observe a sleeping bird and a reposing plant. In 
the sleep of the former, the visible form is not 
altered ; the chief change being the substitution of 
quietude lor energy, and the bush of the sensations 
lor the activity of consciousness ; but all is ready 
for action the moment sleep is over ; while in the 
aw'akening of vegetables in spring, a fresh creation 
scerns necessary ere the newly vivified plants can 
dcvelope their powers; the leaves, those lungs of 
vegetables, must be w'aited for; in many cases a 
trunk is to be produced, and in all a series of the 
most important changes must precede the full exer- 
cise of the plant’s life. ' • 

• Thus the repose of the tree during suggests ,, 
notions of death rather tiign of sleep, and the 
renewed life of spring bears a closer resemblance to 
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a resurrection, than to a 'waking from rest. And yet, 
,to call this rest a botanical death would be singularly 
inappropriate; for the life of the meanest weed has 
not departed — it has only changed its locality, and 
instead of being fixed in the stem, branches, or leaves, 
has retired into the seed or roots, whefe it remains in 
a torpid state. Look at some oak-tree in winter, and 
ask for the abode of that strange living principle, 
which covered every ancient branch with massy 
foliage last summer. Life has not gone from the 
tree ; if has but fled for safety to the deep recesses 
of the roots, the heart of the tree, where, sheltered 
by the loving earth, it scarcely feels the keen frost 
above, or the tempest which rocks the stately trunk. 
Or should we ask where is the life of those delicate 
flowers which gave such a rich beauty to our gardens, 
we find it quiclly secreted within the fortified strong- 
holds of bulbous roots, whence the first flush of 
spring will summon it with a timid look to gaze upon 
its former scene of summer life. Other plants may 
have totally disappeared, not even a single fibre of 
the root remains ; but a ])art of the old plant is 
still in existence. In tlio seeds, and in the iiioat shel- 
tered et‘lls, curiously protected by roofs and walls of 
cold-resisting matter, tlie vital piinciple rests. Thus 
the repose of Nature in winter is not deatli, but a 
species of torpidity thrown for a season over the 
liomes of vegetable life. 

'flus period of rejiose is not one of absolute 
iii'ietivity; certain op'U’ations proceed in many plants, 
.Hul changes are produced, essential to the future 
heal til of the vegetable. The woody part of trees 
is liari died in winter, and becomes more capable of 
sujiporting the growth of the following season, 
w! list other vegt tables bi'gin to exercise their powers 
long before tin* human eve can detect their hidden 
opc'i'.ifions. This resembles in some degree the acti- 
M‘> of digestion, and the action of other functions, in 
aniMi.ils (luring sleep. 

file length of winter is heautifully adapted to the 
(l.iration of the sleep reejunod by ])lant‘': another 
illu'tiMtioii this ot the o])er«itions of iiitiiiite wisdom 
cU nitid us. Most vegetables in this climate are so 
organized as to retpme a winter ot the piesent 
\erage duration; and if it were shorter the* sap 
machinery would not be ready for the spring, whilst 
i longer, the vegetahh*^ would begin to work before 
the warmtli of the sun had duly prepared the atmo- 
sphere. In either case, a great destruction would fall 
upon the kingdom of plants, lint this precise 
(iuraiioii of our winter depends on the distance of 
tlie earth from the sun, and therefore the prosperity 
of the whole botanical kingdom is closely dependent 
upon our being neither more nor less than ninety 
millions of miles Irom the solar centre. Thus we see 
an intimate connexion between the Opening of a little 
flower-bud and the airaiigemcnt of the planetary 
orbits; so closely arc the greatest things in the 
univeise linked with the smallest, all forming one 
harmonious system. 

Few gardeners probably consider this connexion 
between the flower they train along some verandali, 
and the constitution of the planetary system. Whe well 
has well remarked in his “ Ihidge water Treatise,’^ 
that our earth miffht have been placed where Venus 
or Mars now moves; in either case, the present flowers 
and fruits would be unsuited to live upon the globe; 
lor upon one supposition, the average length of the 
winter would be too short, and in the other too long ; 
Tcsults which would produce a total disorganization 
in all botanical arrangements. Bqt we find that the 


duration of our winter is exactly suited to the various 
functions of vegetable life, and for securing the repose ' 
needful for trees, fruits, and flowers, by which we live 
ill the midst of order and beauty, instead of confusion { 
and ruin. If we consider each plant as a macliine, 
then we find a number of delicately constructed 
mechanisms, full of the finest wheels and springs, so 
beautifully adjusted to another great machine, viz, 
the solar system, that all move as if acted upon by 
one spring. Hence the average return of our winter 
aflbnls the same opportunities of repose for plants, as 
the stated recurrence of night does to the bodies of 
animals. 

Some of our readers may feci that many vegetables 
cannot be said to sleep at all, their summer life being 
followed by as complete a death as can befall any 
animal. This seems the case with all the annuals, 
which in December do not retain a sprig of their 
June foliage, but are dissolved into undistingnishable 
dust. We will not say that such plants exist in their 
seeds, for this would be to substitute a figure of speech 
for fact. The father may be lepresented by the son, 
but the life ot the latter is not the life of the former ; 
so neiihor can the seed be considered us the actual 
living plant. Let it therefore be admitted, that some j 
species of plants die each winter; this, however, is ! 
not the case with all. What shall be said of the oak 
in winter ? that sturdy trunk is not dead; deep within 
well-guarded recesses sleeps the life of the forest 
giant, and when the violet looks on the blue of heaven, 
that \cry tree shall again rustle with its ten thousand 
leaves in the wind. So is it with all our forest trees, 
and thousands of our most delicate blossom.s. How 
wonderful is tlie sleep of such flowers as the dahlia, 
or the tulip, the //fr of which is carried about in their 
unattractive roots from place to place ! This may be 
called vegetable toi pidity ; but what is this hut another 
name for the winter sleep ? the torpidity of the reptile, 
the bird, or the insect, finds its parallel in the wide 
kingdom of plants. All matciial nature, indeed, ex- 
hibits tlic law of repose ; for wliere is the organized 
existence which does not inquire sleep? The w’hole 
circle of animal I’d nature demands it, and the kingdom 
of plants is not exempt from the operation of this 
universal hnv. 

Thus the sleep of ])lants may direct our attenlion< 
to tlie uniform I U of the Jaws which reign supreme 
in all j)()rtions of Natiiie’s glorious realm. 

Now w'e are siiiToundcd by myriads of leafless trees, 
for the browm leaves have fallen in a thousand forests, 
covering the silent valleys with their dying forms ; — 
but let us not liken the earth to a huiial-place : the 
fair children of summer are but slecjiing till tlie storm 
has passed and bright spring-tide comes again. Of 
plants and trees it may justly be said, they will awake 
in the uioniing light of summer. W. D. 


MIDNIGHT AT THE LOUVRE. 

During the last annual exhibition of paintings at 
the Louvre, one in particular attracted universal at- 
tention. It was of iinnieiise size, and was placed at 
the farthest end of the gallery, near the colossal 
curtain, which, during the period of the exhibition, 
conceals the noble productions of the ancient masters. 
A crowd was daily assembled before it, and to judge 
by the sensation it created, one might have supjiosed 
it to be a proud and living canvass, signed by 
DeJacrori.\, Verdier, or Muller. Admiration, liowever, 
was ‘ not the feeling which animated the circle of 
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On the contrary, it was mingled astonish- 
ment, ridicule, and contempt ; for the picture was un- 
doubtedly the vilest production that had ever disgraced 
the walls of a gallery. It represented the Pont des 
, Arts at night; such at least was apparently the whole 
snbject up to this period; hut the part of the Louvre 
which fronts the end of the bridge, the Palais Mazarine^ 
which rises at the opposite side, the bridge itself, the 
river, the night (since the catalogue called it night), 
were all so odiously bedaubed, that the universal 
aniaiiement and hilarity were fully accounted for. 

How such a production could have loimd its way 
into the Louvre was a puzzle to all. Some pronounced 
it to be the result of a wager, otliers that it was a 
snare which had becMi laid for the jury; various 
were the conjectures formed, but the general curiosity 
seemed destined to remain unsatisfied. 

At length, one afternoon when the crowd was ga 5 *er 
and more dense, if possible, than the preceding days, 
a man rapidly forced his way through the group of 
sntiiists till he stood in front of the picture, which he 
began to examine, first with anxiety, then emotion, 
and at last with es^raordinavy excitement. 

** It is that, indeed ! ” he cried, without perceiving 
he was listened to and observed. “ Oli ! yes, how 
could 1 doubt it? The bridge! the night! winter’s 
night ! And then this picture placed against the 
mils — and ” 

Here his utterance seemed choked by emotion, and 
leaning on the frame of the picture for support, he 
sunk upon the bench beneath it. 

After a few moments he slowly raised his head, and 
exhibited a countenance on which tlic strongest agi- 
tation was depicted. 

The spectators were at first astonished, hut this 
feeling soon gave way to pity, loi they had no doubt 
but that the unfortunate man was mad. How', other- 
wise, could he be thus allected at the sigiit of a pic- 
ture which in others excited only laughter and 
derision? Wiih this idea, they amused themselves by 
jests upon Iiis behaviour, and e\cii rallied him upon 
his preference for this picture and his inciifrcrciice to 
others moie worthy of attention. Hut ilie object of 
their pleasantries appeared totally unino\ed by tliem. 
When siiHicicntly recovered he arose, and recom- 
menced examining tlie picture, the first siglit of which 
had so greatly discomposed him, and continued his 
inspection until warned that it was the hour to 
depart. 

This occurrence would probably have hern fin-gotten, 
and attention again directed to the picture only, •hud 
it not been found that the man returned the next day, | 
and the next, and the next, to enact nearly the same 
scene. Curiosity was now really aroused by this 
singular affair, and even the papers added to the 
celebrity of the man of the picture. 

April, however, is a fickle friend, and one day the 
visitors of the Louvre found the weather an obstacle 
to the indulgence of their curiosity. After eight days 
of intense heat, came one of Tain, lightning, and 
thunder. In such weather the Parisian remains at 
home, and spares the Homan mosaics of the ancient 
Louvre the honour of his muddy shoes. The Louvre 
received only some English, Danish, and Russian 
visitors come to enjoy the beautiful sky of France. 
At two o’clock the galleries were almost deserted, — 
one figure alone was to be seen — it was the man of the 
pietttne, wiio stood as usual contemplating his favourite 
paintifig. He was not destined to remain long un - ' 
distnrtM. 

From l&e place where he stood, the extreme end of 


that immense gallery, be was unconsibioiu of tlie 
approach of a young lady, followed by her companion, 
both appearing less occupied in looking at the pic- .. 
tures placed on their right and left than in arriving 
at the object of their precipitate cour.se. 

“ Is it he? * inquired the younger. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle, it is the madman, I am sure; 
see his gestmes, and how ho folds his arms; it is he, 
without a doubt.” 

“ Stay here, then, and wait till I return.” 

“ I should have liked to have heard him talk a 
little.” 

“ Anotlier time,” said the lady, gently ; “ now, I 
must be alone.” 

She then directed her steps towards the painting, 
and for some moments her attention appeared divided 
between it and the man who stood gazing upon it. 
Youth had not entirely left the features of this iinfor- 
tiinate being. It was evident that they had been very 
handsome, and the expression of hia coumenance was 
still noble and benignant. His complexion was fair, 
and the grey hairs mingling with the rest shaded the 
whole with varied tints of silver. Ilis soft blue eyes 
were expressive and tender. One might have said 
that his ajipearauce was angelic. 

Eager and adroit in her two-fold curiosity, the 
)oung lady rose for an instant on tip-toe, and bent 
forward to inspect more closely a portion of the sub- 
ject. Tins movement disturbed the aitention of her 
singular neighbour, and obliged turn to notice her. 
lie yielded the more readily to the fiist irnpuise, 
since it was ajiparcnt at a glance that she who caused 
it belonged to the Indian race, among w horn lie had 
passed many years. She was one ol those daik and 
slender d.iughiei.s of Bramah, who ha\ c- the tiger’s 
melancholy eyes and the pcnillu'r’s su])))leiu*ss of 
form; and to these, her active cltanns, was #idded an 
ail of exqui.iite refinement, winch spoke of llie po- 
lished elides 4)f the Ercnch capital. Even her dress — 
the light Barisiun bonnet, ami the cacheniire shawl, 
seemed to indicate this union of giaces. 

Aflei gazing at the picture loi some moments, her 
small, delicate iiand pointed out a inimite detail in the 
scene, lepie.seutcd by the artist with less of talent, 
alas ! than good-will. We allndc to the painting 
which he had wislied to represent as leaning against 
the rads of ilu* ]*ont des Arts, in a thought much too 
subtle to allow itself to be readily divinerl. When 
the madman (lie at least whom they called the 
madman) perceived this niovcmcnt, he shuddered 
from head to foot, and fixed his gazt' upon the young 
Indian’s olive-tinted hand, and only turned it away 
to glance over hims(*lf with an air of pity, as if to 
say, “ is it likely that sltr can have aii) thing to say 
tome V" Bill almo.st at/tiie same inoinent he uttered 
a cry of astonishment, a.s he saw the finger, whose 
first niovcnieiit liad surprised him, leave its place, 
and point out where under the ma.ss of shadow 
stood a group composed of two pcrsoirs, wdiich no 
one, not even one of those who had so frequently 
ridiculed the painting, had hitherto observed. 

“ Oh ! Mademoiselle,” he excraiined, “ who told 
you? how was it that you noticed that? Do you 
know the painter? Oh! answer me, do you know 
him?” 

The young Indian smiled. 

“ No, I see you do not know him. I am seeking 
for him ; for a month I have been waiting for him 
here, and when 1 saw you point out the little picturo^ 
which he has placed upon the. bridge, and the man ^ 
iMumg from the river with a child in his arms, I 
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thought you might know him, — but it cannot be. 
Misfortune is full of illusions. Pardon me, Made- 
moiselle." 

No, I do not know him, Sir," replied the young 
lady, with emotion, “ but if you desire it I will tell 
you the cause of my curiosity in examining this 
painting — I have purchased it." 

You have purchased it! is it possilije ? but then 
you surely know the artist? " 

** I have already told you, Sir, that I am unacquainted 
with him," replied the young Indian. “ You see as 
' I do that this picture is of unexampled inferiority." 

“ I see, Mademoiselle, that it is a piece of canvass, 
which to every one but me has lost all value since 
it was paintjed." 

“ Nevertheless, I have purchased it at the price of 
forty thousand francs, and to-morrow it will be 
removed to my liouse." 

Removed ! purchased for forty thousand francs ! 
Mademoiselle, you are granting many favours in one; 
if I diiied ] would ask one of you, and that is, your 
reason for paying so dear for a picture whicli can 
have no value but for me, and of which you are 
pitilevsly going to deprive me.” 

“ I deprive you of it, Sii ? that is far from my wish ; 
you shall see it at my house as often as 3 ou desire. 
You are a painter? ” 

“ 1 am not,” replied the stranger, with a heavy 
sigh 

‘ You are not ^ ” 

“ No, Mademoiselle." 

The >oung Indian looked at him with incredulity 
and ''in use. “ You have asked me,” said she, afui 
a mouunt’s silence, “ my true iiason fur purcha>ing 
at rlie puce of fony thousand fiancs u pictuie which 
is io)t worth a himdied. I will tell you, but on oni 
COlKtlf .oil.’’ 

Aiid hero her expressive glance fill upon the 
con. N'liaiice of liei listener. 

* I will tell you all,” he replied ; ** thoie arc only 
ini-fortunes, and no secrets in my life. You shall 
know all, Mademoiselle.” 

' t onfidcncc tor confidence, Sir. To-morrow then, 
at t’\o o’clock, at the house of my aunt, the Princess 
of Iv noils and (V Agra," 

‘‘ Of Karolis and d’Agra! " exclaimed hei listener, 

I i the v>ung Indian was already gone, leaving her 
card 111 ills hand. 

'I’he next day, the disappearance of the famous 
pictiiic, their favourite object of iidicule, caused, of 
couisc, great siirpiise among the visitors to the 
Louvre, but we shall leave them to their embarrass- 
ment and pass on to the inoic interesting actuis in 
our scene. 

A vague, but powerful and almost iriesistible 
impulse impelled M. Joiivcnal (for that was the 
name which our original had left m exchange in the 
hand of the IVincess) to be punctual in his appoint- 
ment with her. 

At this period of his life, M. Jouveiial was very 
poor, and to complete his ill fortune he had no pro- 
fession by which to gain a subsistence. It may be 
supposed that the sense of his humiliating position 
was made more painfully acute, when he found him- 
self entering, as a visitor, the Princess’s magnificent 
hotel. 

“ The Princess, my aunt, is not yet returned from 
the country," said the young Indian, as in her lofty 
and sumptuous apartment she advanced to receive 
,^J1im; '‘but that shall not interrupt our interview. 
To-morrow I will present you to her. In the mcan- 


time, here is our picture." As she spoke she pulled 
a silken cord, and thus drew aside a pair of crimson 
velvet curtains, embroidered with gold, and M.Jou venal 
beheld the painting of the Pont des Arts. So much 
honour paid to this miserable daub ! 

‘‘ Oh I Mademoiselle, when you know my history, 
''iiice you desire to know it, you will see that the 
generous pleasure which you feel in looking at this 
picture, for which \ou have paid forty thousand 
tiaiics, (for I know thiityou have thus saved a poor ai Iwt 
fioin want,) cannot be compaied to the pain which I 
sufl’er in gazing upon it. And yet, there is a joy in 
the depth of this pain, a happiness beneath the 
misery — the happiness of self-approval. 

“ But here is my story." 

f To he continued.) 
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TDE AHAIADA 
in 

**Tnr \rmadi! — the Armada’” and the fearfiil tidings fly 
As swilllv at llip llmiidtr-eloiul rolls o’er the sumincr sky. 

“ The Arinadu 1 — tlio Arm.idii !’ Ium ships are swift and strong, 
Oh, luvirer, iie^er, uearei now tluj plough the waves along. 

. iMay (lod preservi tiu t , England ’ Al is ’ the ancient isle 
I (ro wiap lh>stll 111 sirkdotli, liitovvell Ihy pleasant sinilo. 
'JhoreN mounung 111 tin ipml homes long eradltd ’mid tlie 
waters, — 

IMourmiJgfor tlune hernie sons, thy pure and lovely daughters ! 
Oh, woe to thee, lair Kind’ tluj f*o to swell the vassal ^am, 

’lo veil the brow and head the knee lieneatli thepiidool Spam. 

But, the courage ol tin pi ople loiist d, anotlier spirit sjmke. 

As thomrli from out tin tiimuler (loud thefier} lightning broke , 
\nd he Ilf le'-pondid h.iek I0 limit, eve tlnshed agnin to fyc,— 
\sthi> giitliLri d lor tiieii n.itivi land like tliose prepared to die. 
( liii i up, }( nobli Ln.,lishinen ’ sun (lod is with yon now, 
'Phey sav alread> o’l 1 the m i His niigrv tempests blow 
tliink VI oi the ili d Si a sluoe — 1 1 liiink ve ol the day 
\\ lirn lie bowed the pi iiie ol Tli iiaoli, 'lo 3 our ships, iny men, 
away ’ 

*‘Sit down, sit down, thou 'iged man, a niomt nt rest thee lure. 
Tin '■t ill h( Ills thv tn inhlinj, hand lai better than the api 11 , 

Oh, t( 11 ii liow the il.i> goes now, — if still our banniis ily , 

'I be (Ire id \rni id i conn s not vet — tlierc’s comfort in tl me eye ” 
“Now wip( voui t(ais, III} bonny oms! tins ibuo tinn towei'p, 
Our bam list in Died mcing wave. is tliesca-bird skims tlir deep • 
I siw 0111 bounding liuiks allo.it, I sawthur gallant band, 

And tin shout of thousands idiook the skj as they parti d from 
the 1 ind 

“And foremost there, with sword in hand, I saw the gnlliuit 
Howard, 

And bl("'singson Ins nobh head bv old and young wi’re '■hower’d. 
God save thee, England’s admiral! ’twere wurtli an Eailduin’s 
])nde 

To battle m his own good ship at such a Captain’s side. 

And daring Drake, and Kmbisliei, to whom they say the sea 
Is humble in its wildest moods as thy 30ung babf to thee, 

Have led to figlit tlicir stately ships, and giv’n their latest cheer, 
They’ll beat the Spaniard buck again-— away with coward fiai ! 

“ I saw a sight would stii the blood, tho’ hnndrad years had cast 
Then frco/iug snows upon the brow, eatdi heavier tiian the last ; 
1 s.aw our English chivaliy, the glow of the land, 

All clad in martial pailoply, as chiefs for battle stand. 

And there were our good yeomanty, all leaning (m their spears, — 
And the thought camo rushing oh my mind of Cressy and 
Poictiers,— 

I raised my bonnet from iny brow, ‘ Huzza for England’s migli ^ ! 
Kow who shall stand before the men who combatmr Ihe nghtP* 
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“ Tlie about w ent pealing up to )iea\en, IAp the* pent ocean’s 
sUreU, 

Then suddenly o’er all the host a deep hushed silence ft H , 

Por 1 idiug through the crow dc d ranks, w itli Lcitt stcr by her side, 
Forth («nic our own Eh/abcth in all her qiicirih })iid£ 

I’ve ga^cd ou noble Captains m tlu bitUt htld ot \or(. 

But I ne\er looked witli such an awt on luiiii'iii f'ui before , 
There might be paleness on lier tbi<k, but hi< « i** m her c\e. 
And they w ho c luglit that ghnec stood li\( d to conquer or to 
die 

“ Each uord tint kinjlv worn ui spoke vns bk( a liumpct call, 
It echoed so from lu ut -lo In irl the iiu luc'it muii of all 
Felt t( nfold sin ngili iinpi 1 his si ni u» Mu id luiiik 3s knight. 
Prepared a thons md ^p lui iids in lu r di i» ulc to tight 
Now who w ill ft ir oui loeinc ii s luiglil or b< w the knee to Spam? 
Nay eonu broul 1 uropi ii lui < ill H tuiiithem Intk agnn 
Hu fiitniebii iks upon inv s ml Mi u 1 luai the erj, — 

‘ All ohu ' the 1 ord ol Hosts lor I Upl ind’s ^ ictory ’ * 

“ Their bt aeons ] 1 1 ( 1 don th liorc , tlu > w itched tlu in iiigbt 
and d i \ , 

111 ! hope ind f u in t)i it st( rn < ilm alii mate dud swi} 

Iiu n losi tlu lumt, Look sc maid, ho > and proudly o’er tlu 
ni 11 n 

Tlu cn sf i< squadron swept ilong the \ luntid host of Spam 
‘ Now b is I M Instf >1 to jour ships, nnpiilieiit Ililcigh ened 
An I ( eul f uiu , md Va\'isour, and thousiuds it Him sub 
1 lu pi id s( i lioii tlu 11 bounding barks as c ipOi kir tiu lri\ 
How sight d they for llicir native Imd tlu (juiiiing toe thitdar 

* III \ im lluirflo itiiig foitrissestowir d hipb ^ho\f tlu w itii. 
The island w irr ors stale then sides thi r decks in rid with 
shugbtf r 

The thnn If r-douds of 1 ittlf rolled Ihu k]\ o<i tlu fd't 
And hid the usekss, s'l ilti rid s ills tlu tittering mists li m 
“ifeht 

And wlu n that fiery tinipest’s rage li ul Inislud its If to slii p 
OIM fcaiti 1 was tlu diiiigi 1 wei n, ili it d ly ng tlu d ip* 
No lliK I n iig Ik eta rode pi udK Hu ri, no li iftu r luoekcd ih 
sk\ 

Jo), England' ’t las Jdiov lU a irni wliidi won tiu m<(o n ' 

“ Now where art thou, proudP irnn, til u< nistnottith fphi® 
^Jhe Island Queen is lu tlu h Id lirr s jllu is irms iii liright 
And li isU thcf hoim , “Mi liu i 1 1 ii Hi lu w to nn 
*slie iiei il not sri ’ lu r st ud\ b iiks tlu v 1 lu 1 1 e i r I u k i^ i 
llity’n s il( with n Ol 1 b i I us o ii j ui < i s i 1 1 tl i iii t iwi i 
Go, till tin gool kng 1 n i]) wi bm noinl r ill 1 n j wii 
And Hio e til it sc q i 1 our sulois unis i \7dsi])n le 
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The wind 


ig c 1 he n 1 1 1 the s n n Oi i i k s 
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On ' L innj, do n >1 si^li lor i f 
1 sli ill not sipli b r \ou 
mill heart nnU Iti ic 1, liplit md liee, 

I Jink 1 1 ist adieu 

1 longh strewid with flovers Hu spiitiTi hour 
nil I miiv Hi it tk w b^, 

J ( oiild not hi ly anoHu r d in , 

1 or Indi I s gold — not 1 ’ — 

I or still my bounding 1 r irt is frc( , 

And longs lor jnutkmg lu v 
Tluri laim>,(' » not sigli lornu 
1 shall not sigh for \ou' 

Ihe bird th it hath not badt its lu st, 

Is not moiefni Him I 
The I ntterfl} is not mon blest, — 

Irom sweet to sweet 1 ily 
M\ pithway lies thiouifli sparkling (ye , 

1 loimt them o’er and o er, 

1 a h J iwnmg light nppOTis mon bright 
1 b n tint wbicli Shone b( fori ' 

III ih ' to love them all I in free, 

(I 11 us( th it fieedoin too ') 

Dll n 1 mil' , do not sigh lor mt, — 

I sli ill not sigh foi jou I 
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In the gieen laughing earth, and the sea, and the air, 
That plays softly around, every object is fair , 

Below there is bcautv, and bi^auty above , 

But all would be nought if it wanted but love 
Every charm would lu dormant, for love is the soul 
Tliat sustains, aud directs, and gives life to the whole 

Tliose blithe little songsters that wehome tlu day, 

Or disport lu the gitinwood, how happy ui( they ' 

H h it m ikes them so gladsome ? Ihcir songs IniNo a fne, 

A spirit Hint nothing but love ( an inspirt 
In cieh littJi brt ist doth his mflueiut move, 

And they owe all their beauty, tlieir swu Im s^, to lovf. 

The green trie bends ovi r the mirror liki w uc, 

And lovts m the glnd dimpling w iters to lave, 

And the iicb span 'hd nuiulow land cisliHi i Hearn 
Ol i hundri d bright tlowc rs ou Hie lai e ol Hi stn iim 
And Hu sire im givtth hick tlie f ui scene to llu sl\. 

And then dniui tli onward, oh ' riphl mirrily 

1 u h poHion rcspoiisiM , Hius Niitiiri foiubiiu 
Viid bni Ins swift roid ibout ili Hung* put w mis, 

I ho h ir^h he will soltcii the stubborn subdiu — 

Bejeet wliat is 1 ilsi, uul (ling fist to tlu liiu 
By luin linglitfr liopi’N, jniicrwislu irf ^iven 
And he paints tins our « irth with Hie l\ir hues of heaven 

Oh ' hard wonl 1 onr lot bi to joiirnev through hit , 
lo im\ m Us ( IMS, md its sonows md stiiti 
It we hul not soim kind hi ut on vvlud wi mid lest 
When oiirhopis m 1 our liar^ i u »1 1 ilil t hi loiikssd 
'lo sliia on Hus i ulli II ( lu s nl s inuisi 'ove, 

\iid ] omf us to \i t L ngliti I ] os^ ixm 
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tONJENTS 


J he Shepherds Retreat, (II 
luRtrition hy J>odgson) 
IKads oi the Rtople (On 
cntal)— Tlu JIakeejn or 
I unuly Phj sk i m 
Fancies about Art No I 
The Maiden Aunt No V — 


Ihe Sleep ot PI ints in Win 
ter 

Midnijfht ut the Louvre 
Poi rav — 

J hi Ann ida 

M in s Love 

The bpiMtof Nature 


] h m h( re made only mist iv nf i nllc H ■>w( r m 
ivt i r u hi n >t)> ui; 1 1 n y own 1 i the st i r, tl ut tn 
icin U ntiii nii 


(IIA II I Allis \hi I^ iin I It I wnin 

Nivn Uw things I lonunilnr hi snd whi li sliowcil 
tiio c eminent (hiisliin viitucs iii Inia which wcic 
1 11 el y to lie found iinoii^ irn sell M ni u, seine ever 
among princes 1\ i ihont tlu litfei ( ud ol tin tu itv, 
finding it was like to he miilectiiii, 1 wish, siys 
lu, ‘ I hid consulted nobody but my own sc It for 
thin, wlicic in lu iioiir or consiunec I could not have 
f implied, J could hive eaih betn jiositivi foi, with 
J 1), I would wHlinf,ijer hive choMii misery than sm 
1 n vci saw him shed feais but once and he luiiud 
presently h s held ay\a\, foi hi was then du taliiip, to 
lie somewhat in iwindovN, uid he w is lolh to he dis 
cerned, and the loids and geliHcnun wen then in the 
room, though Ins huk was towaids flu m but 1 cm 
hifely tiki my oith tiny weie the luggeit diops I cvci 
saw fall from an eye luit he ic collected himself, and 
boon stifled them Phihji WcuioiLka j\Ji nioi} h oj 
(lutih s / 

N R — A stamped fdilion of this Penodu il f m he fotwaidcd 
fr f < f postal on npi lu ition to tlu Pililisher lor the roiivt 
nu ncc ol panics residing at a diht met price 2 v id pcrqiuricr 
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THE j\lERKV ail\SJES. 

We Gipsies lead a life of ease 
As through the world we roam ; 

We pitch our tent where’er we plca c. 

And there we make our home. 

Hy day we traverse hill and clalc. 

Through shady lanes we go; 

And round our hhuing fire regale 

When midnight tempests blow . — Old (tin- 


THE MAIDRN AUNT.— No. V.' 

EDITH ElNI'^AlIll) — rUAr. III. 

! I’.iHTii could not sleej), and with the first break of 
I nioiiung .slie rose, dressed luuself, and went out into 
tilt' ]).ik to cool her fevered cheeks and aching foie- 
i hcriu 111 tlie puie dewy tiir. .She was scarcely to be 
j pitied for hei wakefulness No gt eater grief,” says 
tlu' “ than to it'meinher tlie hapjiy lime, when 

I we are luiserahle.” -iiut tle'ie is a giiel }ot greatei ; 

I It IS to dii'jitu of the h<ipp\ lime and awake to find 
I it goiu' tor ('ver. If die.inis did not renew tin* past, 
j and M" U'.citatt Ih" derid, they might pet haps <i\ ad to 
, jetu’sh iht' st'ul as ihe^ do tlie body; hut all \vl o 
iia\e t'lulnu'd the awak-'miig from sneli dieamsslmiik 
j fiou'inl ilmg liieii ptnsoi.oLis sv> eelne'.s again. They 
an iiu milage in the destit ot life, making its dry- 
nc.. iMolerahh to the iciiiiting pilgnni 

I'lii*'! w.ilktd lisilesslv over the greeii-sw ai d, 
ftt.iiici v lu'edmg whither s.ie went, hut let ling a kind 
ol' lI I'. iaetioii m the ide.i that she was the only peioon 
astir m tliose tiampiil solitudes. She v\as lull ol 
hitt' llle^s. and ready to tall into lliat which li.is been 
e«4d( (i t lie ino.st immoral ol all infidelities- a distinst 
(d human natnri'. The mist clung around liei as 
I oh V and closely a^- a paiiiCnl remeinhiaiiec, and lIu' 
lo\. wail of tile wind si emed like the voiee of the 
’>'• lie vvariiiiig lier to tnin away lioiii it if she could. 

' lu' oi.l)'^ sign of [iroinise in her hc.nt was (hat its 
OitmiK'Ss was a'^ stnaig .igainst itsell as .'ig.nnsl 
fttlieirf, Tlie iiast yeai.s lay hefoic hm like coipse.'., 
pale, withered, lilciess, and her conscience shiank I 
iiom m.sciibing an ('pitaj)li noon llieii toiiihs ; the 
coming years ciowiicd to meet hei,likc linngiw 
cliildiam, and h.uh lici give tiicm food lest they ])eusli 
like tlicir hrelhvtn. “Alas! what shall 1 do'” 
s..nl she witliin Ini'clf; ‘‘ I feel that J ha'.e lived to 
no ]mr))osi' ; a cidil liand has blushed tlic bloom of 
ciiildliooil avva} , and giayncss ha.s fallen upon my^ j 
lieart. Is it my fault How could J have done 
otliervvi.sL ? W by do my thoughts look hack and find 
no 1 csting-piace ? Js thcie no jiowcr by’^ wdiich the 
moiMcnls can hi' hound over to minister to future 
comfort? But, what shall I do? 1 have Jived only 
to myself, anil now that I would fam do better, I have 
no one to live for. Well did Amy Sttyj^ that all love 
fails, ’ She had rcaclu'd a small side gate that opened 
into a lane beyond tlie gioiuid.s, and pausing, as is so 
natural when full ot tlioiight, at tlie first tiivial 
obstacle which presented itself, she leaned on the 
low boundary wall, and covered her face with her 
hands, A loolstep close at her side startled her; she 
.looked up and saw the jioor dumb lad whose story' 

(*) CoiUinufd Ironi p. 112. 


iiad SC) much interested her on the previous evening. 
With a deep reverence and eager smile he held the 
JMte open for lier and pointed along the lane, and 
Edith, net to seem ungracious, signified her tlianks 
as hc.st she could, and followed the diiection of 
Ins finger; she was a little surpiised to find that he, 
loo, left the grounds, and continued to walk at a few 
yards distance heliind lier. 

'riieyadvaiicedalong a windinglane partly embowered 
by trees; tlic lu'dges were covered by hliowcrs of the 
giacelnl clematis, and the hanks feathery with 
vaiions kind*- of fern. No sound broke tlic silence of 
moining hut the note of a cliiirch-hell, swinging upon 
till' ..ir with a measured and still cadence that seemed 
the very hreatli of comsolatioii. 'I'lirrc are certain 
dispositions of sounds and accents wliicli possess a 
mysterious power of subduing and soothing the reel- 
ing'', by a sudden hut gentle process quite as inexphe- 
ahle to him wlio is the subject of it as to any hotly else. 
It is us though a voice said unto the raging sea, 
“ Peace, be still 1 ” and the mandate were instantly 
obeyed. Indeed the whole of our i elation to sounds 
.md tones doe.s, peihap'^, moie than aiiv other of the 
phenomena of our exist enec make us feel that the 
pii.'^on of tlie body is shin ling us from the spiritual 
win Id, hut tliat we are, iievertlu’les«s, in the midst of 
it. 'Pile feelings on which they dejn nd are so intensely^ 
vivid, yet so absolutely iiulefiiiuble ; they seem to 
.ifleet (lie soul through the body, yet does their 
p.issage so spiiitualize the body, that one could 
almost believe them toM'aeh it tliroiigh the soul ; their 
veincle is fin niched by a science s-o minute and 
ehihoiale; tlieir cssi'iice is so iTn|)cd])ahle and iiicom- 
mnnicable ; the ])iofoundest .silence seems but their 
tempoiai V tdeep, for we know' that they live for ever ; 
the giandest harmony seems hut their crude and 
iin])i rfect emhodnm nt, tor il ceases, and dies, and 
C'Ver suggests something beyond itself, so that they 
nay he said to foiehoile, it they do not rejvreseiit a 
nature abov e tin’ human ; to he the beginning of a 
faenlly which iiqiiiies eti'rnity for Its cievi'lojmient. 

Some sneli thoughts a.s tin si- v. ei e inc-ent to Edith’s 
mind, though scarcely peihaps in .«o definite a shape, 
as she li'-li'iied to tlie low pnl'^ations of soiiifd, soft 
ami ri'guiar as iho'-c of a lievout and subdued heart, 
.md l.ei eyes gl.meed Iinm »ime to time nj)on her 
spfceliless eompaiinm. A turn ot tiie Jane lironglit 
tliewi niie\.]netedly m view of the chinch whence tlie 
eenile snnimoiis was is'-niiig. Il was a sin ill and 
ancient hnildmg, v ith many' tiaees ol original beauty 
visible thiongh long neglect am! gi iev ons (Icfaceiiient, 
and with not a tew ."igns ol“ jnesent caie — not a few 
syinjitnms ot tile hi g itiiinig o!' restoralion. Even in 
It'- woist dciAs till’ tapering spiie had ever pierced ihe 
him* skies, tiie low-hiowt'il dooiway had cvtT symho]- 
izid the mode of aecc'-s to that upward path; and 
now if was evident that loving hands liad been busy 
111 guarding tin' foundations jiom damp, and the 
vvaaK liom decay, — in rejiaiimg what had been 
hiokin, and leplaeing what liad heeii lost. The 
door stood o])i‘n, and Edith saw tiiat her attendant 
vuis pansniii lor her to enter, in oidei that he might 
follow hei ; slie obeyed the silent invitation, went in, 
and vieliling to the vague impulse of self-condemna- 
tion just awakened within her, kneeled down in the 
place nearest tin* door, and, bowing her forehead upon 
iiei hands, joined in the service with the feelings of a 
penitent. The deaf-imitc was not far from lier, and 
she could not help being struck by the reverence and 
apparent devotion with which he followed the move- 
ments of the congregation, and by tlie expression of 
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bis upturned face, almost childish in its serene 
simplicity. Wiien she rose, and looked round upon 
the small band of worshippers, a strange sensation 
came over her, as though she had made a discovery 
of something unknown before. Like all persons of 
keen sensibility, she had been ever aware of an inner, 
unseen life of feeling and thought carried on apart 
from, and unsuspected by, the life of the world ; 
now she seemed to be obtaining a glimpse of a life of 
acts and habits, as separate, as secret, as continual. 
With a kind of awe she looked upon the faces of those 
who passed her on their way our, and her heart said 
to her, “ What must the day be when the dawn is 
thus consecrated ? ” Alas, for the deep significance 
of tlie question ! Alas, that it could only be suggested 
by the newness of wonder ! Alas, for the answer 
wiiich it must too often and too surely find ! 

Ihit a feeling of timidity roused her from her 
involuntary musings; by twos and threes, those 
strangers to whose closest and most hidden thoughts 
she had just been associating herself by the bond of 
mutual confession, prayer, and tlinnksgiving, were 
separating and moving away. There seemed a 
presence in the holy place which she dared not 
encounter alone, and she turned to quit it. 

As she crossed the churchyard, she was staitled by 
the sound of lier own name j)ronounccd in a low, 
hesitating voice ; she looked round and beheld Alice 
Brown, wlio seemed shrinking at her own audacity 
in liaving ventured to address her. Edith rotiiined 
the greeting most cordially, and, actuated by a. sudden 
and ver}’ earnest desiie to increase their acquaintance 
with each other, joined licr in her walk towards the 
town of Beechwood, and expressed herwisli with the 
freedom natural to one who was accustomed to find 
her attentions w’clconied as favours. 

“ I am so glad to see you again," said she; “ may T 
walk home w’ith you ? " 

“Will you come to hreakfast?" leturned Alice, with 
bashful earnestness. “ I w'as almost afraid to ask, but 
1 should so like to introduce you to mamma." 

Edith readily acquiesced; she looked lonnd for 
Paul, charged him witli a pencil note to Mrs. Dalton, 
cxpltiiiiiig her ahsence, and, smilingly returning his 
bow, passed her arm through that of Alice, and 
AValked away with a sensaiioM more nearly approach- 
ing to pleasure than any which she had for some time 
expeneiiced. 

“ Do you know that poor boy ? ” said she, beginning 
the conversation, as we alw ays do w hen we feel deeply» 
with a subject of whicli she w^as not thinking ; “ does 
he often come here ? I wonder wliether he at all 
understands why he comes." 

“ I scarcely think Ins understanding it signifies," 
returned Alice; “his imperfect w'oisliip is probably 
far purer than ours. He has been a daily attendant 
here for more than a vein ; and I can fancy that I 
read in his face the liistory of the silent cliauge that 
has gradually been wrought w'ithiri him during that 
time.” 

“ Uas there been a change, then ? asked Edith. 

“ Oil, \ es,” was the reply; “ he used to be very pas- 
sionate, and subject to fits of gloom and seeming 
jealousy, lor Ins affections were always most lender. 
These paroxNsms were scarcely noticeable in him as 
a child, but they increased to a great degree after his 
eaucation w'as begun." 

“ That seems strange." 

“Do you know 1 think it is quite natural; for, you 
see, at first be must have lived in a kind of untjon- 
Bciouv state, very difficult to imagine ; less advanced 


even than childhood — a perpetual infancy both of 
heart and mind. And then they awakened his reason 
and his devotional feelings, but these must have acted 
strangely and separately from each other. For no 
quiet habitual exercise was provided for such begin- 
nings of religious perception as be w’as capable of 
experiencing — no actual daily obedience demanded ; 
he was still cut off from all union with others ; be was 
made to understand dimly that he was responsible, 
and yet he did not find himself living under a law." 

“Oh, pray go on," cried Edith, as her companion 
stojiped, apparently somewhat ashamed of speaking 
at so much length, “1 do not quite understand. 
Surely, the inonuMit he was taught to know right 
from wrong he found himself living under a law." 

“ Yes," returned Alice; “ but there always seems to 
me to be such a difference betw’pen a law of tliat kind 
w'liich you are taught in theory and w hich comes into 
action when temptation assails us, and one w’hich 
forestalls temptation, and pre-occupies the gionnd by 
prescribing a round of dutic.sand suggesting a course 
of thought. Only just think! If we could but keep 
an angel within llie heart, it seems to me that evil 
spirits would flee away faster and fartlier than if we 
had only barred the door against llicm." 

“ Like filling every corner of gionnd witli flowers, 
so as to have no room for weeds," said Ealith. “ Ah, 
if we could only do so ! But siqqiose tho weeds have 
grown lip without our heeding them ? " 

“ 'riien I think there is noihing for us but hard 
woik," answered Alice. “ AVe cannot liave a virgin 
soil twice in our livi"*, can wc? " 

“ No, no,” said halitli, bitterly, “and tliereforn it is 
useless to try. 'rhere aie not two nioMiings to one 
day, nor two childhoods, inn two spi ing-linu‘s ! ‘ Once 
gone, for ever goin*,’ Ia the inbcripDon wnlleii on 
each hour of Ide.” 

Her comjiainou looked at her '.voiidfu in^ly, ami 
jirchciitly said, blushing very dei’ply, “ 1 know' that 
IS all \erv tiue, hut still it not a litth* s(‘V('re to 
Isay that it is useless to try'' 1 olten llmik that 
chanty must be tln‘ mostdiHicull of all duties to those 
who ai(‘ not w’eak, foolish, and laiilly as I am ; to 
those whoso strength has never, or very seldom, 
failed them. AVhen one is ^ cry, very often wrong, 
and yet not withon' hojie, one learns to feel that 
tin le is no one who may not hope too." 

“Oh! my dear Alice!" exclaimed Edith, grasping 
her hand, “you did not understand me! If 1 
exclude ntn/hody, I exclude — but never mind W’liat I 
really meant. Only remember, that I did not mean 
what you thought I did. — And now' let us goon with 
poor Paul’s liistory. He, it seems, had all this hard 
w’ork of winch you were speaking, for he had to 
eonqiiei a violent and sullen temper." 

“ It seemed to be rather displaced than conquered," 
answ'ered Alice; “you know the case of a creature 
so unfortunate, would be no rule for others. J cannot 
suppose there was much actual guilt in his outbreaks 
of passion. Ilow’ever, they are over now, and he 
seems quite happy. I think his chief comfort W'as, 
that be began to feel, perhaps unconsciously, that 
there was one sense in which he was not the isolated, 
solitary creature he had always seemed to be. Here,** 
and she looked upward to the white spire still visible 
above the trees, “he felt that be was a member of a 
body, — that he w'as one with those among whom be 
worshipped. And I have sometimes almost thought," ! 
she added, dropping her voice, and hesitating a little, 

“ that be may see the angels worshipping with us-^ 
bis upward look is so bright and stedfast. Ymi know 
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it is not impossible that God may open his eyes to 
see them as a compensation for the privation of his 
other senses.” 

' Edith felt almost awe-struck at the simple ex- 
pression of an habitual faith in that which to her had 
been the conjecture of a moment of highly-wrought 
feeling. Alter an instant’s pause, Alice continued, 

And now it is beautiful to see how his whole life 
seems to be made up of love. Gradually he has 
made acquaintance with all those whom he is in the 
habit of meeting here, and there is not one to whom 
he has not endeared himself — not one in whose 
prayers he has not a special remembrance. He often 
waits for me in the porch with a nosegay of flowers 
from his own little garden at Beechwood Park. But 
his chief intimacy is with three little children who 
live ill a cottage about half a mile oflT, and come to 
•this church every morning. He takes such care of 
them ; in w'Ct weather he always brings an umbrella 
^and takes them home himself, sheltering them so 
- anxiously ; and he stops them in the doorway, as 
^they come in, to see whether their feet are wet, and 
wraps them up so tenderly when they go out; and 
they play with liiin and caress him, as I have seen a 
kitten play with a great Newfoundland dug, making 
him understand everything tliey want to expiess by 
their gestures and coaxing looks.” 

Kdith had fallen into thought, so that she scarcely 
; li‘! filed to this little history of poor Paul and his 
fiioiids. Suddenly rousing herself, she said with some 
ahiiijitness, “ And now tell me about yourself, Miss 
Biowi —Alice, if I may call you so. 1 want to know 
Imw you are going on.” 

'J'lie face of Alice was instantly coveied with the 
<h epi'st crimson. Averting it, she answered hurriedly, 
but \cry gently, “ 'riiaiik you, dear Miss Kinnaird — 
I urlder^tarul w'hat you mean. I am wiser now, 

1 li(>pt*, than 1 was \vhcn 1 last saw you, and you were 
so kind to me. Oh ! how kind you were 1 J have 
1 o.Hcn thought of it, and 'ivaiited to thank you; at 
e\eiv moment of this conversation J have been 
w’sl ing to tell you liow grateful I am — but — you see 
— :t IS a subject of which I am ashamed, as I have 
1 ' ason to be, and so I did not like to begin it.” 

[ “ Pray, pray, do not thank me,” said Bditli ; “you 

! J ave as little reason to tliank me as to blame your.self. 

1 was ver}' heedless — I am afraid 1 have given you 
pain.” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Alice, again turning her 
face to her companion, and speaking with animation. 
Tears were in her eyes and on her cheeks, but the 
emotion was perfectly quiet, .and only a slight 
quivering was discernible in her voice. “ I am very 
glad tluat you glared me the effort of speaking fiist. 
Thank you for feeling an interest about me. 1 have 
several pupils to whom I teach music, work, and 
— drawing — only the beginning, you know. I have 
not a day unoccupied, and I earn quite enough for 
mamma and myself to live upon very comfortably. 

Is it not delightful that 1 am able to do so t 1 ought 
to he quite happy.” 

” Quite happy ! ” thought Edith ; “ and this is how 
the destruction of the hope of a life may be borne ! 
Felt, too, so keenly at the time — so keenly, even 
now,” she added, as she met her friend’s tearful smile, 

“ and ill the midst of poverty and wearisome labour!” 

“ Alice ! ” she cried, yielding to an irresistible 
impulse, “ I wish from my heart 1 were you ! ” 

Aiice looked at her with undisguised astonishment. 

“ 1 am sure I should be well contented with the I 
change,” said she, playfully. Then, with the delicate ' 


tact which nothing but keen sympathy can give, 
perceiving that some new and deep sorrow lay at the 
bottom of so strange a wish, and divining from 
Edith’s sudden embarrassment that it was one which 
could not be uttered, she began to speak of other 
things, to describe her manner of life, to tell of the 
various shades of character and talent among her 
young pupils, seeking to win Edith's interest for 
tilings so simple and so personally connected with 
herself, that it seemed like pleading for such a further 
advance of friendship, as might, ere long, entitle her 
to confidence. 

How common a mistake it is for those who feel 
keenly and are anxious not to betray their feelings, 
to suppose that the silence, or the unwar}" word, or 
the change of subject, or the indifference of tone in 
him who listens, proves that the secret is still 
uriguesscd ! How often are all these only the shyness 
of sincere love wliicli waits for leave ere it will tell 
how much it knows ! IIow often arc they the result 
of a sympathy so profound and so perfect that it 
forebodes what it does not know, but with the 
modesty of true friendship, shrinks fiom assuming 
more tlian the will of the friend has accorded — 
shrinks even from seeming to suggest or to desire 
what that will has not spontaneously originated ! 
Thus may the very delicacy of affection pass for 
coldness — but it is a coldness, which, like that of the 
polar regions, burns like fire if you grasp it unawares. 
Strange is it, brother mortals, that our hearts are not 
suffered to touch each other, so as to reveal the 
undiscovered harmonies which sleep among their 
chords! Oh! thou who despairest of life and man, who 
hast found no sympathy or comfort among thy fellows, 
and hast taken desolate self-dependence and cold dis- 
trustfuliiess for thy bosom companions, put away from 
tliee this natuial bitterness, niul think within thyself 
of that lair morning in Paradise, when many spirits 
shall gather round thee and say, “ 1 wept for thee — 
and 1 rcmcinbcred thee in my jirayers — and I 
watched thee, and grieved for thee, and knew what [ 
thou hadst to suffer — and thou knewest it not!” If I 
the open treasons and cliilly repulses which w© 
encounter at the hands of our brethren must needs , 
be remembered, let not the unknown sympathies be 
quite forgotten ! 

They were now entering the town of Beechwood, 

.and a very few minutes moic brought them to Alice’s 
humble dwelling. With eager, hut somewhat timid 
hospitality, she conducted Edith up-stairs, assisted her 
in. removing her bonnet and shawl, and, having 
quickly completed her own simple toilette, ushered 
her into the one small sitting-room, w'here Mrs. 
Brown was awaiting them at the breakfast-table. 
Alice’s mother was very unlike the person that Edith ! 
had expected to see. Her countenance and manners j 
w'eve full of subdued vivacity ; and the former wa» , 
still so exceedingly lovely, though more than sixty 
years hud passed over it, that it contrasted strangely 
with her daughter’s, which, as we have before said, 
was wholly without attraction, except from expression. 

She had that peculiarity sometimes to be observed in 
persons who have suffered many sorrows, but whose 
temperament is naturally buoyant. Hdr face in 
repose, or in its ordinary expression, was bright and 
cheerful ; but lier smile was melancholy itself. There 
was in it a flash of exceeding joyousness, so tremu- I 
lous and so transient, that you involuntarily expected J 
it to end in tears. She welcomed Edith very kindly, j 
and the momentary annoyance which she evidently 
felt at having no better entertainment to offer her. 
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passed away almost before it could be peiroiwd, in 
her gratification at her daughter’s ploif‘'Uie, whose 
pleasures were so few. 

“ You must put off y(iur pupils for one liour to-day, 
Alice, darling,” said she. 

Oh no, niainiua,” was the auswci , “ kin- 
naird will, T am sure, excuse lue loi g“'ng as soon as 
we have breakfasted. It would be a gicvit indulgence 
to stay,” she added, turning to 1‘Mithj “but 1 inuft 
not break an a|)]>ointnient, must 1 ' 

“Don’t ask me,” said Edirli, “ if you want to be 
confirmed i/i doing an unpleasant duly; T have a 
v'erv expansive conscience in such maiteis, and I snail 
certainly advi'^e you to stay.’ 

“Ihit vour lo ad ached 3 esterday,” interposed Mrs. 
Drown, looking at her daughter with that indescriba- 
ble exjires'don of anxiety which indicates a hahil, n(*t 
a mood; “and, indeed, you are looking tired. Do 
stay, Alice— to oblige me, my love.” 

“ Well, mamma,” reiurued Alice, kissing her, “ if 
}ou make a personal favour of it, T suppose 1 must, 
but 1 do assure you 1 am perfectly well, and )ou 
know 1 must be in a biraiige stale of healib, imleed, 
if an hour more or less could make a did’crence 
to me.” 

Mrs. Blown suppressed a sigh as she turned to the 
breakfast'tabh’, and began to eonver.-e with her 
guest; and Edith's lieait felt opjircssed bv the ide.i'. 
whicli this little scene had awakened. Alice did, 
indeed, look sickh, though not absolutely ill; and 
she pictured to herself the d<iily ^-utfeiings of tin* 
mother who was t/hliged to see licr child daily taxi- 1 
to the utmost (jf her strength, pel haps a little l»evond 
it; and whom the despot Poveity actually ])n\ent('d 
from doing anything to retard the giadual saeribce. 

But Alice seemed to feel that hei mother's eyes 
rested wistfully upon her from time to time, and sli * 
answered their silent inquiry by assuming a degu-c ai 
li\eliiie.ss unlike her usually sliv maimei. She talked 
and laughed, ran fiom Oiie subject to anotluT, and 
contrived to lull all suspicion by liei nnwonb d 
gaiety. Edith was stinck L>\ the unusual snnplicit\ 
of chaiacter apparent in all she said ; her talk was a'> 
unlike the oidiiiaiy rattle of a giil of niiieut'n as it 
W'as pos.siblc to conceive. And this not lncaii‘'e it 
was more intellectual, for ibeic was no ajjpeaianee ot 
talent about her, hut rather l>eeause it was more 
childish. I’lower.s, ofw'liKdi even in that small loom. 
and at that unfavourable season, slie had a g(»odly 
show', and books, w'cre her pnnci})al to))ies ; the 
torinerslie exhibited to Edith with unfeigned deliLdiU 
expjiliating on tlie past bfnmty of tln»-.e which weie 
now w'itlicring with as much enlhusiasm as could 
liave been dt monstialfd by tiie taded belles them- ! 
selves, had Nature gilted tin m with tongues; the | 
latter she discussed with at least equal animation, j 
speaking of all the imagmaiy eharaerm-s in jioem or 
tale exactly as if tiiey bad reidly lived, and she had 
known them personally. Editli took pains to discover 
inr tastes, and could scarcely help smiling at tlie 
ea\'er sparkle of happiness which came into her face 
V, -lun, in Mrs. Dalton ks name, she olfen d her acce.-s 
to the library at Ikeeliwood. 'Die hmns slippi-d 
j rajiidly away, and when Edith, liaving ])aited tiom 
, her rit-w fnend with many promises of visiting her 
again, walked slowly homewaulb, her thoughts were 
so fully and so deeply occupied, that she coubl 
scarcely shake off her abstraction sufficiently to 
escape comment from her liost and hostess. No 
hiiter words, no gloomy sentiments, broke from her 
j lips that day; slie could not have uttered such' 


without enduring the keenest self- condemnation. 
What then? Was life brighter to her than it had 
been? Not so; the darkness, rather, w-as more 
visible, and she bad gone faither into it. But she 
was beginning to suspect that there might bo a 
reason for the darkness, and to liopc that there might 
be a light beyond. 


THE MEANHStr OP THE WORD “COCKNEY.” 

Fuisi' Pai-ku. 

“ ‘ r advise tliec, fiurlh, to leave the Iierd to their 
destiny, which can he little else than to he eon- 
veited to Normans belore the moining, to thy no 
small ease and eomi'ort.’ 

“ ‘ 'riie swine turneil Norman^ to m\' ecunfoit!’ 
cpujih (Jurih ; ‘ expound tluit to n * , ^^ainini, ha* my 
iii.iin is too dull, and mv muni too viuxcil, to lead 
lidcllch.’ 

“ ‘ VV by, how* call you tliose grimti ,ghiutes i mining 
about on their iour legs? ' tlcmaml' cl Wamha. 

‘‘‘Swine, lool — awiiic,’ said llie lu ril, ‘ every ’ 
fool knows that.’ 

‘‘ ‘And swino is good S;i\on,’ s.iul the jester; 

‘ but I'.ovv call \ on the sow wIumi slie is ilayc ii, and 
iliawii, and quartered, and Imnu up h\ tlie heels like 
a liauoi ? ’ 

‘ Polk.’ answereil the swrn-lvid. 

** ‘ i am \eiv glad evei’v loo! Knows ilnat, too,’ 
said Wamha, ‘and piik, 1 ilimlv, yo^d Noiina.'i- 
Erench , and so, wdien llie biuh' live-^ am. isiiicdnr.ge 
ot a Saxon slave, she goes by liei S.ison ii.nne, Init 
becomes a Nonmui, ..ml is (ailed poik, wlien u, 
carried to the Castle liall 10 kmsi aiiMUig the nolJ( s ? 
What dost tlioa lliiak of this, fueiid tuiilh?'” 
Jvanhocj vol. 1. 

And wliat would nn leaders think WvUi' I to eon- 
ihine my qnot.itn)iis ? And \et tli-‘ w ( ids ot onr 
no\e]list point t(* an impoi I int ])i i>tf‘i[)’e mom lan- 
guaije, whuh an Eiiolislmnn nimiit will he ])liMsed 
to examine. I low m;nn, foi nisl.iuee, walk the stiei'ts 
oi London, unheeding their names av flu-y pa-;s.ilong, 
and careless ot ihe histiu'y wlreh lies (/ti all sidi‘s 
hetoie them and 1 onnd tliem, — llie Icdi^s of the foimcr 
life of iheir counti V, engiacin in h‘<»ddt* eliaraeler.s on 
the very walls of iheir houses ! liou immv In ml daiiv 
tlie crowded tlioionghfai es of the East and West 
( he])e,” Ji.steiiing I0 t)u' measund sound (d the iadds 
of Bow% yet tlunk not of the imuming of tlie plo ise, 
tamili.ir in iheir eais .as “ liouseliold wolds,” “ 1,^. 

hoin wilhm the sound of Bow Ihdls?'’ And \et smely 
It is not well wliolly to loiget names or words wliich 
cany ns liaek into pas’ a'/es,— to (!a\s wlnn, if not so 
copious as now*, lair hmguamj w.is at least more 
(umeise, mov<‘ vigoiou'^, and more tlionglilfnl. Who 
knows hut that amoiyg thes(‘ names tlan'i' may he 
fra«mcnts of that elder Saxon tongiii* our wi^c fore- 
fathtrs knew how to prize so highlv, and wliich 
linger even to this dav among the purlieus and hy- 
lanes (.f our metiojjolis? Who is tin re, tliat loves 
his country's story, hut would gladly rescue tliese iieg- 
leet(*d children of the olden time, frcun the over- 
whelming iiifiuencc of the Noinian and the earelesi,- 
iiess of a forgetful agi*? 

I Inive felt, theief(;re, ihnl 1 may not, ])erhaps, 
consult ill lor my readf'r.s if I attempt, in the following 
pages, to illustiate aim explain one, at least, of thusc 
words which have in tiie‘ lapse of yeais faded from 
our ineiiiory and fallen into an unmerited obscuritv. 
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The name wlicrcby tlio citizens of London have for used as a nickname for those who dwelt tlicvo. And 
af^es been proveibially called natiiially oc*cins first so* the following })assages deinonstiate, where the 


i! to my mind; the more so, that as yet, though many 
. scattered notices of it may be found in diilerent works 
i' of antiquarian repute, no one consistent account of it 
I has, so far as I know, been given to the world. 

I What, then, is the meaning of tlie word CocKavif ? 
\ Whence its derivation.^ and wherefore has it been 
. applied, jiar cjccc'hncc^ to Londoners t 

Now, on turning to tlie many passages wherein it, 
or some form of it, is found among our earlier writers, 

' two leading ideas will be observed as generally lun- 
1 ning througli them. According to thej'?;.s/, the naiiu* 
1} is refeircd to tlie word Cocanjm'y an imaginary land 
where many wondrous tluiigs were siqiposed to take 
ii jdaco. According to t!ie .second^ to the French conviit, 
|, or to some form more or less modified from it. The 
' fir^l gives it a /oc«/, the .srcow,V a pentmu! origin ; at 
'I the same time, it will ajjpear that these ideas were not 
kept at all distinct even at the first, uliile in later 
tiines they were so blended and confounded together, 
tiiat, even if originally distinct, llieir separate deri- 
vstion was soon lost, and in the end tdtogether 
foi gsitten. 

'I'iio “/('//i'Z o/ docati/uc" is often met with lii tlie 
nio’ei dramalists, and in all eases conveys a notion of' 
a place wlieie tlieie was mueh luxury and sensual 
p]i.asure. It is, jsiob.ihlv, the same as what the 
(»ermans call IVundt riu,id , tlie French, La CiKjnunic, 
the Italians, ('aappia , and the F.nglish, soinelnne^ 
i , ’i\'>crl (itd ; wheie, according to tlie old pro\ erb, 

; ' ‘ j.i'js run ahoin 1 oad’. -roreted, and eiy, ‘Come 

.'iin eat ini'.’ ” IN derivation is not so obvious, yet I 
luMfiiue ii was tianshried from the Itali.iU to th<! 
i’tcncli in 1 .e eaily ]»art of the mideile ages, there 
aviiig ])'‘en ior man. centuries ,i celebrated (Muist- 
M IS fesliVtii at iXaples known by the iiaui • of La 
..iifjffia. I'o thi> allusion is probaldy mad* in a 
r.( tck-hcioic jioein composed liy twaiv. liattista I5a^ll!, 
published ai Faienno in l'I7I, m which L'ahna (ilia 
a. ('uccanna is desciibed in ihe following lines in tlie 
Sicilian (’ i ilccL — 

‘ S I'l ( siilla mi i tnoii! j<>na, 
l>i liuiii,.'n; 11 giatliili cl Ji.iM 111 cima 
I>i iii.K < .u iiiii uii.i c.'iiidin.i iiMgna ” 

Nates, '.a !us ‘* (Glossary,” qiioios ujiassage froie I>al* 
lliazar Ihniil.u'iiis, a.o. loSfj, ^\ho sjieaks of “ liegb» 
qu.vd.iin quoin Cacaiiinni. vocaiit, ex alnimlantia ])uiiis, 
((u:e ciitc'i 111) rice vocatur ; ” ‘‘ 'I'here is a ceilain 
, legion wliicli is called C/'.caiua. from nuca^ an 
i Illyrian w'ord for bread, ’ — a passage so far to the 
! ]i(>int, tiiat It implies a eoiinliy oi district in whieb 
j there was an abundant fertility ; and wliieb, thciefoK*, 

• iiiibids a evuinectiiig link w'itli many other notiecN 
j which Isli.ill liereafter adduce. ]joiIeau,in bis Satiies, 
i speaking of’ Pari?, says that it is “ liclie jiour uu pays 
j de Cocagiie;” and J^oyer (Diciionnaiie Fran^ais) 

I exphims the words, dc Cocapnr” by “ Pays 

' lertile ct abondaiil ou on fait giand cliere.” 

If, then, as 1 think cannot W’cll be doubted, the 
I phrase was used for any place wheie luxury was 
great and universal, we should expert that it would 
be appropriated in an especiid manner to great cities; 
and of this, as will be seen, we have many instances. 
TliUi IlfiHiwcll, to mention one such instance, quotes 
a ballad, preserved in the Itoxbiugh Collection, enti- 
tled “ An Invitation to Luliberlaud — the Land of j 
Cocaigno,” and adds that Lnbbptla/td wus a biiilesque 
name for London. Now, if it be granted that 
Coclcaignc was ever used as a nickname for London, 
it will not be hard to believe that Cockney might be 


name is evidently so used, and without any inference 
deducible from them, whether the appellation was at 
first, as in after times, a tei m of contempt. Cam- 
den, in liis“ Remains,” gives some lines, attiibutcd to 
Hugh lligot, and applies them diicctly to London 
and its iiiliabitants. lie says, — ; 

“ Wore I ill luy Castle of liuiigcy 
Upon the rncr of IV^ue^l^‘^, 

I would ne caie for the King of Cokeney.” 

And Dngdale, in bis “ Origines Jiuliciales,” gives a 
lung and inti resting account of a festival enacted at 
('hi istmas-time bv the benchers and barristers of the 
Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, in W'hicb entertainment 
the leading character was termed the King of Coclc- 
npysy — a fi'stival tlie inou* curious from its remarkable 
analogy with that of the Cocagrta at Naples, from 
wiifiico if is not impossible that it may have been 
copied in name no less llian in character. It is, 
indeed, not a little striking in what an Italian garb 
are almost all the lighter ]>icces of cnti'itainment to- 
waids the end of the sixteenth, and beginning of the 
seventeenth century ; our poets and imaginative 
w'l iters ever looking to Italy as the blight land of 
tlieir dreauis and imaginings, and w'caviiig their 
poetic fancies, masques, and inteiludes, upon a pattern 
singularly Italian. The aceoimt Dngdale gives is so 
cm ions that I shall venture to quote it at some 
length. It seems llial ilwjis usual at such festivals 
to choose some one as King of the Revels — much as 
even now, in tlie games of 'J'wclftli -Night, our children 
are in the iubit of drawing for King and 
t^iucen.” fn order that the young gentlemen should 
leain to go taroiigb tlie ceremonies properly, the 
Maihlial was ordeied to siL as King on New Year’s 
Day. and to ha\e like ser\ ic(‘ on Christmas-day, and 
the JMaster of the Jlevels v/as to supply the Maislial's 
place during dinner time. 

He advLs ; 

“Moreover tlie Knaj of Cockneys on Childermas 
' l)j\ sliouhi sit and luive due sej\ie(*, and lliat he, and 
all liirv ollleeis, should use liuuest maimer, and good 
order uitlioiitany ■waste oi desf nietion-iuaking in wine 
brawn, ehely, or other vital Is ; and also that he and his 
niaisli.ill buttle r and consl.iljlc-marshall should have 
ihoii huvful and hoiuNt coinmaudeiuouts by delivery 
I o( iJie ofliei'i's of C'ln i ^tnia-', and that tJic said King of 
//f //s, ne none 01 liis officers, iiiedyl neither in the 
I buttery nor In the stuaid ol (hinstinas Ins oflice, upon 
j piuiioi lO.s. ter evorv sucli meddl'iig” 

! I 

While, ill order that tliere should he no tumult or 
confusion, it w'as enjoined, 

“ That -At'* t’ Sirair and .•ill his adherents slionld 
ilioneeforlli be utterly oaiiisht, and no mure be used 
ill Ibis bouse.” 

It is not clear w'hat was tlie pr ’cise ofTicc of the 
King of CocLneys. It may be, that he occupied the 
pl-jce ' of tlie A/. George in other similar page- 
ants ; and that Jack Slraic was banished as an anti- 
inantjue, or lepieseiitalive of popular and plebeian 
ceremony, as tlie King of Cockneys was of the 
higher and more auslociatie classeb. Such perfoim- 
aiices wcie, it is \vill known, very common in the 
reigns of Henry Mil I., Fdizabetli, and James I., and 
one of them lias tliis additional interest as the origin 
of a perfonnunee, of a higher and very different 
cast, once the most popular of its kind, and still never 
to be forgotten by those who have had the happiness 
to share in it or witness it. In January lo(iI-5, the 
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boys of the “ grammer sliolle' of Westminster enacted 
a Christmas interlude ; and, in 1573, the “children of 
Westminster” performed anot’ier, entitled “ Truth, 
Faithfulness, and Mercy.” I'hese simple amusements 
were tlie tjlorious ancestors of the well-known “ West- 
minster Plays,” which all those who have seen 
them will be glad to learn are not doomed to share 
(as was reported) the fate of Eton Montein. 

The connexion between Luhhctland and the land of 
Cochicys was ynobably in the mind ot Shakspere ! 
when he was writing “ Twelfth-night,” for in the j 
fourth act he mnke.s tlie Clovrn say : — “ V cut my 
folly ! I am ah aid lliis great lubber the world will 
prove a Coc/ciirji, ” — a plirase not in itself very' 
intelligible, and winch has led to a curious 
suggested altcr.ition of the words on the part of one 
of his lute editoi-, who, supposing the ('!<>« ii to be 
laughing at the magniloquent language of Sel)a‘*tian, 
would have him sa} , “ I am afraid this great 

lubberly ivonl uill piove a Cockney " lie this, 
however, as il may, the application may easil} be 
that suggested here. | 

And so much of the word Cockney, on the supposi- 
tion that it is derived from Cocagna, or at least con- 
nected with it. On the other name for Londoneis, 
alluded to before, namely, those who aie “ horn wiUnn 
the sound of Bow belh,” it may' be remarked that, 
though not a \ery ancient nickname, it is by no 
means one of modern origin. Tlie daughter of 
Touchstone, in the comedy of “ Eastward Iloe,” 
printed in 1005, says she used to “ slop her ears at 
the sound of Bow bells, lest she should he thought vr 
Cockney ;” and Beaumont and Fletcher call those who 
were born 'witbin their range “ Bow-l)cll-s\jckers.” 
The phrase may have arisen fiom Bow Chinch 
having been one of llic most central places of the 
city of London, or fiom the importance of the acts 
immemorially perfoimed in it. Tlie Bell of Bow is 
celebrated in the early history of the city. In MOlh 
there was an order, that tlie bell should he rung evi ry 
night at nine of the clock ; and mc know trom Stow, 
that one Donne, an opulent meiccr, bequeathed, in 
1472, two tenements 111 llosim* Lane tor its due inaiii- 
tennnee ; w’hile some satiiical ver^-cs are iire^erv^d, in 
which the apprentices complained ot the late ringing 
of the bell wJjich was to suspmul tiieir ’abouis for the 
day'. They' complain t(» the iiiigir; — 

“ f’larkeof llir Ihju licll, villi i1ic\o]Iom lock'-. 

For thy late rniging <li\ head tsliall have knocks.” 

And the Clerk rcjdies: — 

“ Cluldrcu of Chepc, hold \ on all slill. 

For yon siiall lia\' tIo* U(i\. Ixdl rung at }oiir will '* 

( To hi. Lontih \ud ) 

FI{A^'K FAIKLEGII; 

OR, OLD COMCAM'iXS I.\ NLW' 

CHAP. AVI II. 

TEARS SMILES 

Beading law did not get on very well that day,De 
Lolme on the Constitution might iiave licen a medical 
treatise for aught I knew to the contrary, Blackstonc i 
a work on geology. After a prolonged .struggle to 
compel my attention, from which I did not desist 
until T became suddenly aware that for the last hall- 
' hour I had been holding one of the above-named 
ornaments to the piofesbion the Avrong w’ay upwards, 
I relinquished the ni.iitcr aOionclc'^s and, pulling my 

CoiUiJJUCil utdli J( ,j,,. 


hat over my' brows, sallied forth, and turned my 
moody steps in the direction of the cottage. Feeling 
unwilling in my then liiinumr to encounter any of its , 
inmates, I walked round to the back of the house, • 
and throwing open the window of a small room, 
which was dignified by tbe name of the study, and ^ 
dedicated to my sole use and behoof, I leaped in, and, i 
closing the sash, Hung myself into an easy chair, 
where, again involuntarily resuming the same train of i 
thought, I gave myself up a jirey to unavailing 
1 egrets. On my' way I hud eiiciniiiti ved Freddy ' 

Coleman going to shoot wild fowl, and he had accosted 
me with the following agreeable remark, — “ Why’, 
Frank, old boy, you look as black as a ciow at a 
funeral, — J can’lthink wbat ails yon all t<'-day. 1 met 
Ilany Oaklands just now, seeming as if the Bank 
bad failed ; so I told him your si'ster was going to 
marry Lawless, just to cheer hmi u]) a bit, and show 
him the world was all alive and nieny, uheii off' be 
marched without saying a word, looking more grumpy 
than ever.” 

“ Why did y'oii tell him what W'as not true?” was 
my reply. 

“ Oil! for fun; besides, yon know, it }nny be true, 
for any thing we can tell,” was the uii^satisfactory 
rejoinder. 

In order the better to enable the reader l(; under- 
stand what is to follow, I must make linn acquainted 
with the exact locale of the den m* ‘•tudy lo which I 
have just introduced him. Let him imagine, then, a 
small, but very pi city little di awing - 1 oom, opening ! 
into a consciwatory of such minute onnensH/iis, that i 
it was in point of f.iet little more than a closet witli ! 
glazed sides and a sky light; tins again opened into I 
the study, from whicli it was divided by .i green baize 1 
curtain, consequently it was veiy poss’hle for anyone 
to (uerheav m one room all tliat jwe'sedin tin' otlicv, 
or even to liold a conversation with a person in the | 
oppo‘«ite apartment. Seeing, howevei, w'as out of the 
question, as the end of a high stand of flowers inter- 
vened, — piiqiosely so placed, to enable me to lie perdu 
in the event of any visitors calling to whom J might 
be unwilling to reveal myself. On the present occa- 
sion, the possibility of any one in the diawing-room 
seeing me was wholly precluded, by reason of the 
curtain already mentioned being partially diawn. 

I had not remained long in thought when my 
reverie was disturbed by some one entering the 
outer room and closing tlie door, 'i'lic peculiar rus- 
tle of a lady’s dress informed me that the intruder 
was of the gentler sex ; and the sound of the footstep, 

.so light as to be scarcely audible, could proceed from 
no other inmate of the cottage but Fanny. 

F.veii wdth the best intentions, one always feels a 
degree of sliarne in playing the eaves-dropper ; a 
natural sense of honour seems to forbid us, unnoticed 
ourselves, to remark the actions of others; yctso anxious 
was I, if possible, to gain some clue to the state of my 
sister’s aff’ections, that I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of slightly changing my position, so that, con-; 
dealed hv a fold of the curtain, and peeping betw'een 
two of the tallest camellias, I could command a view 
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of the drawing-room. My ears had not deceived me; 
on the sofa, up to which she had drawn a small 
writing-table, was seated Fanny ; her elbow was sup- 
ported by the table before her, and her head rested 
on one of her little white hands, which was hidden 
amid the luxuriant tresses of her sunny hair. Her 
countenance, which was paler than usual, bore traces 
of tears. After remaining in tliis attitude for a few 
moments, motionless as a statue, she raised her head, 
and throwing back her curls from her face, opened 
the writing-case, and wrote a hurried note; but her 
powers of composition appearing to fail her before 
she reached the conclusion, she paused, and, with a 
deep sigh, drew from a fold in her dress a letter, 
which I instantly recognised as the remarkable 
document produced by the joint talents of Lawless 
and Coleman. As she perused tliis oiiginal manu- 
script, a smile, called forth by the singular nature of 
its contents, placed for an instant over her expressive 
foatuies, but was instantly succeeded by an expres- 
bion of annoyance luul regret. 

At this moment a heavy footstep sounded in the 
passage, and Fanny had scaicely time to conceal her 
letter ere the door was thrown open and Harry 
Oakland 8 entered. 

The change of light was so great on first coming 
into the room out of the open air, that, not until the 
ser^Miit liad withdia\Mi, alter saying You will lind 
Ml. Fairlegh in the stud}, sir,” was Hariy able to 
perceive, that, excejiting himself, Fanny w'as the sole 
occupant of the ajiaitment 

“ 1 hope I am not disturbing yon,” he began, after 
'Ui aw'kward pause, dining which his cheek had 
Huslicd, and then again giow'ii pale as marble. “ 'I’he 
servant told me I should fmd Frank liere alone, and 
that you and Mrs. I'aiilegh were out walking.” 

“ Mamma is gone to see the pour boy wlio broke 
Ins leg the other day; but 1 liad a little headache, 
and she would nor let me go with her.” 

“ And Flank?” 

Frank went out soon after breakfast, and has not 
yet returned ; I think he said lie was going to the 
Hall, — -he wanlinl to find some book in the library, 
I fancy, — T wonder you did not meet him.” 

I have not been at borne lately ; my father 
carried me off to look at a farm he thinks of pur- 
chasing; hut, as Frank is out, I will not interrupt 
you longer; I dare say 1 sliall meet him in my way 
back, (jood — good morning ! ” 

So saying, he took up his hat, and turned abruptly 
to leave the room. Apparently, how’cvcr, ere he 
reached the door, some tlioiight came across him 
W'hich induced him to relinquish this design, for he 
stood irresolutely for a moment, with the Iiandlc in 
his hand, and then returned, saying, in a low voice, 
“ No, 1 cannot do it ! — Fanny,” he continued, 
speaking rapidly, as if mistrusting his self-control, 
“ I am going abroad to-monow ; we may not meet 
again for years, perhaps (for life and death are 
strangely intermingled^ we may meet in this w’orld 
no more, — since you were a child wc have lived to- 
gether like brother and sister, and I cannot leave 


you without saying good-bye, — without expressing a 
fervent Avisb, that in the lot you have chosen for 
yourself you may meet with all the happiness you 
anticipate and w’hich you so well deserve.” 

“ Going abroad?” repeated Fanny, mechanically, 
as if stunned by this unexpected intelligence. 

“ Yes ; 1 start for the Continent early to-morrow 
morning: you know I am always alarmingly hasty 
in iny movements,” he added, with a faint attempt at 
a smile. 

“ It must be on account of your health,” exclaimed 
Fanny, quickly. “ Ah !” she continued, with a stait, 
as if an adder had stung her, “ that fearful leap you 
took to save me — the exertion was too much for 
you; I knew — I felt at the time it would be so; 
better, far beltiT had I perished in that dark river, 
than that you should have endangered your valuable 
life.” 

“ Indeed, it is not so, Fanny,” replied Oaklaiids 
kindly, and, taking her hand, he led her to the sofa, 
for she trembled so violently, it w^as evident she could 
scarcely sL'uid, “ 1 am regaining strength daily, and 
F^Ilis will tell you that comjilete change of scene and 
air is tlie best thing for me.” 

“ Is that really all?” inquired Fanny ; hut why 
tlien go so suddenly ? Think of \ our lather ; surely 
it will be a great shock to Sir John.” 

“ 1 cannot stay heie,” rijilicd Hairy, impetuously, 
“ it w’oiild madden me.” The look of surprise and 
alarm with which Fanny legarded him led him to 
perceive the error he had committed, and, fearful of 
hi'trayiiig himself, he added quickly, “ You must 
make allowance lor the iiioihid f.r.icics of an in- 
valid, piovcrbi.illy the most capricious of mortals. 
Six weeks ago 1 was in quite as great a hurry to 
reach this place as 1 now am lo get away from it — ” 
he paused, sighed decjily, and then, with a degree of 
self-control for which I had scarcely given him cicdit, 
added, in a cheerful tone, “ I5ut 1 will not thrust 
my gloomy imaginings upon you; nothing dark or 
disagreeable should he permitted to cloud the fair 
pio>jiect which to-day has opened before you. You 
must allow’ me,” he coiilinued, in a calm voice, though 
the cfioit it cost him to preserve composure must have 
been extreme, — “you must allow me the privilege 
of an old friend, and let me be the first to tell you 
how sincerely I hope that the rank and station which 
wdll one day he yours, — rank which you arc so well 
fitted to adorn, — may bring you all the happiness you 
imagine.” 

“ Happiness, rank, and station ? — M.iy I ask to 
what you refer, Mr. Oaklaiids?” reiilied Fanny, 
colouring crimson. 

“ I may have been premature in my congratu- 
lations,” replied he; “ I would not distress or annoy 
you for the woild ; hut under the circiimstaiicea — this 
being probably the only opportunity I may have of 
expressing the deep interest I must always feel in 
every thing that relates to your happiness — 1 may 
surely be excused; I felt I could not leave you with- 
out telling you this.” 

“ You arc labouring under some CAlraordinary 
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delusion, *Mr. Oaklaiids,” rejoined F.nmy, Imniny 
aAvay her fere, and speaking very quickly, “iTjy Jet 
this he dropped.” 

\ uu tiifle witli ino,” roplit'd Oakl.nid , sternly, 
liis L'.lt-eontrol ranidly desc'rtmg linu, “ and yon 
kii ^)\\ not the depth of the Jei'linys \ou aie .spoinng 
V ith. Is it a delusion to h-lie\e that 3 'oii au; the 
aJiianeed hiid(j offieiuge F 

As I'.e spoke, Fanny turned lun sett blue eyes iij)on 
him with an e.\})ress!on viuch iiiu-^t li '.vo ])ierced him 
to the \Ciy soul, ----it vas not rd’ .nii,er, — it w;is not 
exactly of soirov/; but il v. a look in Avliicli 
\voun''h’d pri»le at Jiis !ia\inj toi a loomcut l)‘lic'\et 
sucli ;■ thing ])os'‘ihle v>as bit. id d ’willi tcndi*i j e- 
jiroivh for ins ha\i:ig 'JiU-j i.rMindci'.''to')d Ini. ’Die 
toiani* .'eeli'iL*. liowevcr, was alone d: amiiinsliahle, 
as, dravK II' i-iCi: np with an an* of (pi;ci tlignily, 
viiiJi ;:a\c’ a tliUuitcr of seventy to Jjei piettv little 
features, oi‘ uluv'li 1 could scarcely have believed 
tliem capable, .siie K'plieil, ‘■Since Ivir. Lawlc'-s Inn 
not had snlHcient delicacy to [iroscrve Id- ow;*, s(‘cret, 
it is u^elo^s for me t-i atu'capt to no so; tiu leliju*, as 
Vuu ate aware lluvl he has d« ne me tlie honoiii ot’ 
otfci'inu me Ids hand, in ju^ttc" to m>s.lf i jio-a 
ndotta vou thiit it is .m h.onour which J liavo <u - 
chi' !, and. Witii it, all chance ot alia. nine lliat'iani. 
and d ition' on wliich yo'i i-nagined i had phicvd ny\ 
h cn-s ui iia]'})me'-s. Yon wdl, pci Imps, excu <e me,” 
sl'C ai( i, riSiUg to leave the i ovun ; “taeseeveir- 
liave annoyed and agitated me inucli.” 

“May!’ c.\cl.ii,iad Oiiklainis. spiinging up im- 
pctui.u-iy, “ i anil’ , IvU' lle«iven’s sake, vv.tit one 
moment! Am I lii eamiu.'^ ? oi did 1 he.ir vour.iv 
that vou hau rciused Law h'ss : ’ 

“ 1 i are alieady told _\ (ca liiut it i-^ so,” slie lejjlied 
pray let me pa'.s ; you are jiiesiiudiig on ) our pnvi- 
k-“ge.s *As an olu fiiend.” 

“ ]jcar with me tor one moment,” pleaded (/‘ak- 
Iaini^, in a vn.ee scaictljc audible iiom ei olion. 
“You liave not retma .! linn out of an) inistamn 
notions ot gei.erohit) or. in 4 liom diilLiciice ol sta- 
tion In a wmd— '(U* 1 mn-t -jivak jdainl). tiiough 
at the nAk (d di.-,tie>'mg von — do 3011 love inin f’ 

“ ihuilv — ” ijegaii I'.ainy, agaiU atteinplmg to (jiiit 
tlifi Mui liniiiug lust letl, then J)ale, as 

land'- -'tiU h'-id iu > j c' lami bclween ijer and tlie (.a\)i 
“ (> 1 '! jjardon n he eonlmned ni tlie ‘-ana* 
biok< n voice, “ d< cm lae pusmuiug — mad — what von 
Avid ; hut as ^ ou hope loi h.qipuie. s het e or heieafter. 
ei. vver me Ini', (.uc que.-tion - Oo vou love hna? ’ 
“A'», I do not,” n^divd i'anuy, co”'.pletch siil)- 
(» ],v rhe V .(deuce (d* his cinotum. 

“’ihiiiiii: ()\al !” murmured (lald.md.s, amt s.nkmg 
into , a. , 1 , th(,' sLiong man, ovcicoan’ by thi.s siiduen 
ri'V I i .rci (,!’ f ( hug, hurit’d ins lece in hks hrinds ami 
wtat ii5,c .! < 1 il i. There is no sigut so allectiiig as 
that of immh.a.a's tears. Jt seem.s naliiral tor a 
vvoio^c, !'( i Imp t(j find vent in weeping; and, tlmngh 
uii our ^vmi’a’im- i ic (ul.stcd in her behalf, v^’edeeiii 
it an April sl.ower, \ he-h v. ci hope to see ere long 
give place to tiie suu'.irne of a smile; hut tears are 
ioreign to the sterner luuuie ol man, and any emotion 


powerful enough to call tliem foi th indicates a depth 
and intensity ot feeling; which, like the Siroeco of the 
Deseit, carries rdl befoie it in itb icsistless fury. 
Fanny mmt have been more than woman if slic 
could have u-manied an unmoved s’pectaior of Harry 
Oaklands’s agitation, 

A})pireMly relmqiiisliing her intention of quit- 
ting the lOMiu, she stood with her hands clasped, 
rog.iidmg him with a Ji>ok of mixed mtensst and 
ahum; hut as liis broad chest rose and tell, con- 
vuiH'd by the sobs lie in vaui endnivouied to 
r(_'p» (“-.s, she diow neaior to liim, e' i iaiimiig, 

“ Mr. OakI.imh, .ere yon lil ? Shall I ring fora glass 
of w.Uei ' i I.eii, itndmg lie was nimble loam .ver her, 
comjile; ■; V (A ercome, siie continued, “(‘i! wlial i.s 
all iJu.s vvimt Imve I .said/ vviml luAe J done? 
llairv, soeas to nx’ ; — tidl me, aie ^o.i an; yv with 
me? and la\ ing her hand gcntl) on liis ^Iioulder, | 

d.e gvizc I np in Ins face vvuli .1 look ot the most i 

]>iieou^ ( liti L.ity. I 

lier I. gilt Loutli heenu’d to lec.id ^I'm to hun.self, 1 
and, imeov^'rlng lus f.ice, lie uui'ie a si’.oug I'llort ! 
to leg.uii vompivute, vvl’ith .ift r .• moment or two 
ap])eiiiU altcmlcd v.ilh m c , aj d taking her I 
luiiUi Oelw '(.'1 1 . s (VMi, lie s.i (i. wilii a i c.iit siuile,-— | 
“I i.ave li'i’iu'iieil viui, imv > I m’t .’ 'I'lie ! 
lastpi i.e 1 n]i. d liUti'-' v^is at mv M,>tlier - f’unei.d, It 
and I h ui nevm lainuiIjL lowei p .aj jm , but wli.it ‘‘ 
p.iin ot hv.ov and .m im'h i.i miml we;* |)'Ai,ciless to 
.leeompli' joy iue> thicu'l m ru uea,.;i)t. Tins 
iiiiist :dl Siam m 13 ..'.i u'" ■ to you ('(-ir Faun\ ; 
even 1 my-dl am ,i'i .do d' odi and vehe- 

menee of mv oois i.vl.ag',, bui h yui i.in'W the 
a'’(>iiv of nidiil 1 }) ve u’i,l( • >0*1 * smct* iho nijtf of 
lli.it hateiui cliaiade - idumv, dud jt jj. \ii' m eur j 
to , on lliat I lovi'il vou with .1 love (hdiuei-t to that ■ 
oi‘ a 'oiolliei ?” ! 

As .slic nmde 110 lejdv , merel_v luridfig c.vvav her ! 
head, wad - a hlusd, IriiiiL as the ei.:lie-i yi.tuee of ' 
vomiL,-eved .Moium . mantled on her (Imck, lu' eon- ' 
linuid, “ \ Idv.mv, I h.'ive known mul l(.v\(]\(;u j 
fiom I 'iildh(»0(l, ami your alfeclion ha. ! is mie, uu- ! 
cue eionslv' ;>.s it vveie, one of tlu sliongest tie.s timt ! 
imidvi !ited(,.i to me; still I liaiik) ( oiiU - tliat 
till ti.e idea ol mail' lo.:, ;- amdlier oceu’iv'.I lo me, ' 

] V...-, blind to the 11. um'- ol 11.3 own .'dteetioiu 

'fo he with you, to see ami talk to 3011 i..iiJy, to I 
eullivaie Aour talents, lo lead von to admire the 
beauties that I admii eel, to like int-ied iu tlie juir- 
suils vvimli mtei -'sted me, vras happiness i nough, — 

I vvidi(‘d for nothin;!, nioie. 'i'lien t.-uie lluithusiuess 
of the tlind, am! th(‘ aiTeeticnatc kimlne.-.s with vvliich 
V on I'oi estaiied mv e\ erv' wish ; tin* Cidic.ite temder- 
ness and ready fact which eimided \ on to be inoie 
tlmii a dcJiigliter— -a gnuidian ai’y. 1 — to my fiither, in 
the d.tvs ul Ins heavy sorrow, — sinrovv whndi iny nn- 
governed inusi.ais had hrougiit upon his grc) liead, — 
ill these iluiigs eiideaied von to me still inoie. Next 
follov.'ed a ])f-jiod of e; tumgeinent and .separation, 
dm mg whieh. as ] now see, an undefined craving for 
your soeiet) pi eyed upon my sjnnt.s, and, as 1 verily 
bcU^ve, u'tuided my lecovcr^h Hence, the moment 
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I felt tlie bligliteat symptom of returning liealtb, my 
determination to revisit Jle.itldicld. When we a^ain 
met, 1 iaiicied you were ill and out of spirits.” 

It was no fancy, ” munnured Fanny, in a lov. 
voice, as tlioiigii tliinkiiig aloud. 

“ Iiideed!” (jiiestioncd Hairy, “and will you not 
tell me the cause ? ' 

Pre iUMitly ; 1 did not mean to spe.ik — to intor- 

I nipt \ou.” 

“^.ly sole wish and occupation,” he continued, 
was to endeavour to interest and amiire you, and j 
to restore }(nir chetrluhiess, which I believed the 
anxiety and iaiigue oeea'doned hy my illness io have 
hanislied ; and I Haltered myself 1 was in some 
1 1 degree succeeding, when liiiwless’s anival, and his 
t)penl3’-]'ro(essed admiration of you, seemed to change 

I I the whole eurnuit of my thoughts, — nay, my very 
i; 1! :ture it'iolf. 1 became sullen and moiose ; and the 
I, levding of dislike witli winch I behold Lawless’s 
II ,'ittentions to you gradually" stnngthiiied to a deep 
'' rnid s til'd hatred; it wa.s (ml> by exercising the ^ 
i 1 tosi unccasiii'g w alchlulness and ell-eontrol that I 

Ut pt ni} scU Horn quarrelling with li.m ; hut so mi- 
^ '()s' :| w" ! by the pain'id uileiest I lelt in all that 

'.as pa .'11'" a’oinu! me, th..t I ir'vir gave inyscH 
li;m‘ au.d\/" my tei-lings; and it \,a^ nut nnli! the 
iiiglit ol t iC cliaiade that 1 hei'ume luily aware ('f 
l'k'ii ti IK' eh.irat ic’- ; it w is not till llitm that 1 leaint 
ill h. ppiiK s.s could not CM >t lor me. unless voii 
am.l i' (’omv,i\e my w i et "liedness when, at tin' 

\ ' n'(>iwi lit lu whieh this (onviclion List dawned 
' e m m I saw fio.n l.a\*'K s\ manner, that in his 
' ailenliuiis to 3011 h(‘ wai ('\Iu(ntl3 in earnest, .iiid 
I, that, as lar as I cmdd judge, 3 ou were disjiosed to 
lecove lho.se attentio.'. ^ favonvahi}’. Aly mind was 
ii.dantly mad'c up; I oid3 vv.nted till events slmuld 
{Uvive whi'llier my sns;>icions weie coiiict, end, fed- 
, mg utleily niiiit to endure the siglit ol L.r.vless’s 
' h 'tppinc.^.'., in case of tliinr tuiiniig outsv), detei mined 
! ii.imeniatel y to start for the' Conlmeiit. Fiank, who, 

I la viiig me wu!i my wietched leoks, elicited liom me 
1 an .ivo',i,ii ol llie truth, told me haw li s.s wni-. uhmii to 
I ina! e ; on an ollor, I deman (prv>hahlv in ji*st, hut it 
I' elmnedin loo '^’ell v. itii 1113 own lear.-> lor me to dieani 

I oi' doubting iiirii) that it had hei'ii aecepti’d. 'I'he 

I le.t 3011 know. And nuwg I'dinny,” he contimii'd, 

' Ins \o.(e again liemblmg liom the excess oi in. 

' aiixiet3, ‘‘it \ou feel certain tliat 3011 can nc^er 

! hung 3'o''r.self to loob upon me in aii}" otlier light 

I thai) re <i hrotlu"., 1 wll adiu-re to my determination 
ot leaving Ivigl.iml, and Inist to tone to reconcile me to 
my flic , but li 1)3 WMiting, monlhs, nay, 3c:us, T jn.‘\ 
la-pc one day to call 3011 my own, gladly will 1 do so 
— ghidly will 1 submit to any conditions 30U may 
impose. Aly lia])])incss is 111 your hands. Tell me, 
deal Fanny, must I go abroad lo^moirow?” 

And what do 3'oii .supp.osc- slie tohi him, reader? 
lhat he must go? Miss AJ utiiieau wa>uhlli.ive highly 
apjirovcd ol Imv doing so, . 0 would tlie late Pool - 
law ( oijnin.,aoners, and so would immv a modem 
Draco, wdio, with the life- blood that slioiild lia\e 
gone to warm his own stoii}’’ heart, scribbles a code 


to crush the kindly aflfections and genial horne-sym- 
pnfhies of his fel!ow-mcn. Put Fanny was no female 
pliiloFO})her ; she was only a pme, truc-liearted, 
trustful, loving woman ; and so she gave him to 
understand that he need not at t out on liis travels, 
theiehv losing a fine opporlunity of regcmnaling 
society,” and vindicating tlie d’gM'ty of h"r sex. 
And this was not all she tohl liim eitln r ; lor, luiving 
In-^ his generous frankness won l.er coiu'i 'eiice, he 
succeeded in gaining Irom her the somet of lu'r 3('img 
existence, — a secret which, an lioiir helore, she would 
h.ive hra\ed death in its most horrible foim rather 
than n'veal. And then her bajipy lo\ei learned 1 k)W 
Iicr afleclion for him, springing iq) in the pltasant 
days of childhood, had grown w’lth her growlli, and 
stiengthenid witli her strengtii, until it became a 
deep and all-ahsoihing passion, — the great reality of 
lier spint-life; for love such as hers, out si ripping the 
hounds of time, links itself even witli our hopes 
he\oiid the giave;— how, w’hcn he la}' stretched 
upon the bed ofsiilhiing, oKcilhiting between life and 
death, tlie hitler angni.-vh that ihi* thought ol separa- 
tion occ.isiom d her, enlightened her as to the tiue 
nature of her leelings ; — howg as his locoM'ry })ro- 
gres.sed, to watili over !;im, and ministi r to his 
comfort, was ha;.'pim*^s hey. oiid c\pression to ];er; — 
how, vvlien he kit ihe cottage, I'verythmg seemed 
changed and dark, and a gulf apjiearul to have 
inti'iposed between them, which she duined iin- 
]) ■' able, — how, m the stiugglo to cenciid, and, if 
])o ibit', (onqu'jr Jicr attacliment, she studiously 
a\oided all intercourse witli l»im, and how' tlie 
sti uggh* ended 111 the loss of health and spiiits; — 
howq during Ins ahsenci', slic felt it a duty still to 
hear u]) against these feelings of despair, and to 
endure her sad lot witli patient icsignation, ana suc- 
I ceded ill some degree, till his return once again 
r-'ndei('d all her clibrts liuitless; — and liow slic tlien 
avoided him moii’ studiously tliau before, although 
sli'* sawg and soirowcd over, the evident pfU’n her 
.dlered manm*!- c.ni.scd hnn ; — and Ixov, alwxiis tear- 
mg lest lie should question her as to h* v clianged 
l)t iiaMou", and hv woiai or sign r.he sl'aud l heti.iy the 
deep intei'C'-'t she f'lt in him, : he hail gl .aly availed 
lii'’'.ell (/»* iiawless’s nttcnhvni-, as rt nicrUis oi' avoiding 
Ileirv.s kind attc'inpt'i u> a’lni.c and oecn;')' hci — 
atlem])ts, which at the \ciy moim'ut she was wound- 
ing him 1)3 lejcding them, only rendered Mm yet 
dearer to her; — and how' Aic h.ad gone on, lliinking 
only of Harry and In'isclf, uiitd iaiwh s , s oifer had 
hmuglit her 11. 'li .ppmess to a cllnn^, !)y adviing self- 
iv'pioacii to her other .son. K', v)l anrio\auce. All 
tills, and much mox*, did slic lelate; tor it her 
(hmpded mouth did not Iramo evei \ S3llable, hi'r Lell- 
tah' hlti'lies iilh d up the gaps most eloqiieiitly. 

I And Harry Oablands.^ — AA'ill, he did nothing 
desperate; hut alU'i liis iu\^t tr.insnoits liad .subsided 
into a more deep and tranquil joy, he sat, with her 
little wlnle liinid clasped in his own, end looked into 
her loving eyes, and for one bright half iuvur, two of 
the wandereis in this vale of tears w'ere pevfectly 
and entirely happy. 
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pacts in the east illustrative op 

SACKED HISTORY.— No. III. 

BY MRS. I’OSTANS. 

In tlic twenty-fifth chapter of the book of Genesis 
we read of the tleath of tlie patriarch Abraham, “ in 
a f^ood old age, an old man, and full of years;” and 
I we arc told that his sons buried him in that same 
burying-place which, in the fourth verse of the 
twenly-third chapter, we find Abraham so anxious to 
possess on the death of Ins wife Sarah at Hebron. 
“ And his sons, Isaac and Ishmacl, buried him in 
the cave of Maclipelah.” 

The places of sepulture in the East are hold of 
much greater importance than the jialaces of its cities ; 
as the ancient Egyptians eveavated their magnillccnt 
tombs, ])ainting and decorating these caves at iniinitc 
labour and e\j>en«5e, inasnuich as they deemed a 
palace but an inn, a tomb an everlasting habitation. 
The earliest idea of biuial would connect itself with 
natural cavcins, w'hen the ait ot stiuctural arjhi- 
fccture was little known or practised ; and in Egy])t, 
from whence Abvahain had come to Hebron, the 
practice of burying in caves was universal. The hills 
that surround Thebes ab'^oluteli lesenible the interior 
of a beehive, — every cell a biinal-jilace ; and, in 
riding over them, my mule would constantly sidle 
aw’ay from a hole in the ground, as if made b\ the 
burrowing of some animal, hut whieli was, in fact, an 
cntiaiice to the caverns of the great Necropolis. 

The bills of Upper I^gypt present to the vojager on 
the Nile successions of natural caves; some used as 
sanctuaries for eremites of old, or persecuted ('liris- 
lians ill later da>s, and others as ])luees ot huiial for 
tile dead. It will readily be und(*rstood, that, in a 
country such as the East, over whose ])]ains the hyena 
and the jackal nightly scour, with loud, fear-inspii ing 
cries, in search of prey, the feelintrs of the living 
would induce them to s -ek places of secuiity for the 
burial of their dead; and nothing could pieseiit 
greater than a iiatund ra\e, its mouth closed by 
heavy stones, or guarded, as is frequently^ the case, 
by armed men, seated by night aioiind a huge* hre of 
thorns and stiihhle. In l^gyptwe find these laves 
improved and decorated aecoiding to the lank of the 
peisons buried theicin ; from tlie tombs of the kings, 
(a scries of caverns conneeted by galleiies, and orna- I 
niented with the most elaborate and gorgeous fieseo- | 
paintings and granite saicoj’hagi of the most exquisite 
beauty and gigantic de‘*ign,) to the cave filled with I 
the mortal remains of the ])()or, swarming with b.its, 
and its mouth choked with broken rock, sand, and the 
remnants of eeienients. Many ot these cave bmial- 
places that I visited hail been rudely carved, tlic 
blocks of stone squared into seats, and pillars formed, 
with here and there an oinamcnted capital; hme 
men had rested and liv**d, but in the inner cbamlx r 
wasthenit, — the sepulcliie, — where each might say, 

I will bury my dead there.” 

'file cave” of Machpelah yvasnot one of tho'.e found 
in lulls, but yvas in the end of his field,” the pro- 
perty oV Kphroii, the son of Zoar. Such places may 
now be frequently seen in the East. Near the city 
of Poonah, 1 w.is cantering mv liorsc over a pleasant 
piece of ground tlial had been jiloughed for crops, 
when he suddenly shied, and syvervecl from an open 
s})ace before his feet. I found it to be a cave, con- 
sisting of thiee eliambds, the outer one sculptured 
witli the idols of Hindoo worship (for the Hindoos 
burn their dead) ; but in Egypt cjr Syria this cave 
of tlic field would have been a place of sepulture, and | 


purchased as such from the owner of the field in 
which it was found. 

On the island of Malta, a place twice conquered 
by the Arabs, I visited ’a spot that instantly brought 
to iny memory the cave of Machpelah. It is now a 
field six miles from the city, and contains what seems 
‘ to have been a temple of huge piled stones, with rude 
altars, and loyv square doorways, and within the court, 
and round its walls, are chambers of hewm stone ; 
and from these, as I saw afterwards in the govern- 
iiieiit museum, w’ere brought human bones and skulls, 
and stone cofliiis, slioyviiig that here in “ llagiar 
Chem ” had men been buried before the knowledge 
of architecture enabled people to coiistriict maiiso- 
Jeums, and where the nature of the giuiind, itself a 
mere rock, rendered interment in the soil impossible, 
'riie sepulchre of llagiar C'hem must hayc been a 
place of importance and value, and princes of the 
land yvere probably laid in its lock chambers; for 
brought from it may be seen ornaments of gold, and 
ya^is of antique form, such as aie found in the bnrial- 
pl.ices of the potentates of the East; and siher, ' 
jieihaps, y\as given either to the jiriesis f)i to the I 
owner ot the field, as Abraham gave to Ephron, “ in !■ 
the audii-nee of the sons of Heth, four hundred 1 1 
slukels of silver, current money yvilh the hum i liaiit.” ,, 
In tile twenty -si.vth eh.ipler of Cieiu‘-is and at llie 1 
fifteenth \n'rse, yve lead of the yyills tluit the sen ants |' 
of Abraham had digged, and tl-at ti e I’li .i.>^liius | 
had stojiped tliem, iinci filled tliem yyitli (aiili.” The 
diiiging of yvells i> one of the most ni'ct •^savy sei vices in i 
tlie East, where flocks and herds abound and yyliere || 
tlieir oyvntis travel with them fiom place* iti uh'ie in 
staich of pastille, and where lain m iinl noy' u, or falls h 
only at particnlai scisoiis. 'I’he (lu.'gjii ^ of utlJs and ' 
tile planting of trees lauk as rdigious sciy.vcs, as 
woik.s of atonement. A rich man yihosi* hf(' may ' 
h.ive jne'-ented a tissue of little luit nitiagi*aiul hlood- 
I ^lu*(!, Uses a large* portion of the wimUIi he lias ! 
viohntly aeqnni*d in digging wells, and Ihe iuimense I 
benefit that accnies tee the jie'ople theielroin gives to | 
It the yaliie of the most meritoriou® act. (jemd men, 
cage*!' in we)iks eif lienevolence, in like manner e xpe’iid 
huge* siini'. in digging yyells; and the name of llie i 
linde r of tlie sjning is generally carved em a square -I 
hleiek of stone*, and i» erted in the side of tlie masonry. | 
The most e unous svslem lor irrigating a cejimtry is j 
to be seen aheiul Kandahar, yvhere* wells aie dug at 
certain iii>tances over the country, and channt.ls from 
one* le> the other, at the water level, aie lennied of | 
nuisoniy on the* surface e)f the ground. I Inive seen i 
the same* system m use at .\ limed- Niiggiir, in 'Western 
India, and the wells aie ojiened by tniii for the use 
of till' cattle. 

We n*ad tliat the l^lnli'-lines had stopped tiie W(*ll 9 
dug by the sen tints of Abraham, “ and filleii them i 
yvith eaitli.” This I Inive often seen dom in the I 
East, for the purpose of op))osing the inaichmg or ’ 
cncanqmient ot an enemy ; tor, as we see that I.saac, 1 
so soon as he had pitched his lent in the valley of 
Gcrar, “ digg(‘d again the wells of yvaler,” so can 
none tiavel, nor encamp, nor halt in the East, unless 
theie be a well of water. Wlit'jn ver, on the jiluins 
ofCutebee, at the foot ofibe mountains of lieloocbistnn, 
lioops maiebed, the first object was to ascertain the 
position of wells, and ai range the marches accord- , 
ingly. And vyhi*n one hill or desert ti ibe imide w'nr j 
upon the other, the most ready-witted of the 1 w o yvould 
cast stones and earth into the wells, and the weary i • 
men, seeking water and finding none, would return j 
discomfited. In the province of Cutch, yyhcic our 
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troops were employed, the Rajpoots poisoned the 
wells of water by throwing in grains of wheat, so that 
, many men and much cattle died. 

We find in the twentieth verse, that the herdsmen 
of Gcrar did strive with Isaac’s herdsmen, saying, 
** the water is ours.” If to marching armies, opposed 
tribes, and wearied trsivellers, the wells of the E.ast 
are valuable, how much more are they so to the flocks 
and herds, who pasture far from tlie great rivers, in 
a country liable to droughts of terrible duration, the 
dew's of heaven alone preserving the young herb and 
the tender grass ! I have seen men stiive for the water 
of wells for their own presei vation, as well as for that 
I of flocks and herds. Rut two years since, in a station 
I of the Dekkan, drought and scarcity having made the 
I funiine sore in the land for three seasons, many ot 
I the wells dried iij), and the leservoirs were emptied, 
j Seals, with heavy stones, were put on all the wells 
I near cam]), one only ht'ing open ilaily foi two liours, 

I morning and evening, and a })ass was rccpiired to 
jj draw water there, and each man could take but two 
j pitcluMs full, and a sentry guauled the* inoulli of the 
, well, and scores of cattle ciowded round, and la])ped 
I the water that fell in w’aste upon the ground, and men 
,| “stro\e with” and bud'eted one another, to get liist 
*1 to the well. And the water of those wells was pure 
j' and good ; hut in tlu* city "as an old well that had 
'I not been cleaned or csed for many yeais,--an old 
' Mohainniediiii well, richly caived, and overgrown 
j w'ltli \erduie, and the stench of the green water as 
I one rode h> it— (or it stood at tlie tinning to tin* 

‘ \iill Durwaza,' or lied (iate, — caused me always 
<o canter hv, ■heeding luc.liing of its heaulv. Rut 
0011 that will was suiroui.ded hymen and cattle, 
md till'} di.ink of its fetid water, and cludera luoke 
out, and earned away many tlie famine had spared, 
and there was wailing and lamentation in the fine 
old city of Nizam Shah, until (lie rams descended, 
ill ‘ wells were unsealed, tlie fountains ])la\ed, the 
i cseivoiis ov(M flowed, the spiiiiLung ciops seemed to 
laugh with joy, and men no 1 mger stiove togethei, 
>.j\mg, “ the w'aler is ours.” 

Ill llie tw ent\ -sovenlh eliripter we re. d ih.il lle- 
1)( kali, of the two good kids of the goats hiought 

I fio:n the fold hy Jaeoh, ‘•made savour\ meat, such 
' ,is his fatliei lo\ed.’' Kiiis id' the goats foini the 

I I iisii.il animal loud lalen in the East; the Aiahs 
I alwa\‘ select it; and m the slio])s of tiie bazaars in 
‘ India, in IMohammedan cities, (]uaitcis ot goats ,are 
1 always expo^ed for sale. In travelling, whenever 
I my servants liavi* had a mon- talieuing maieh limn 
'i usu il, J lia\e been accustomed to older for them 
I “ kids of till* iioats,” ami the slu'phevds have hiought 
' them from tin* ftild to our camp; there a Moham- 
'i imdaii, or a /Jtur (outcast iJimloo), has slain them; 

I and ill an hom iwery iialankeen-hearer, tent-pitcher, 

' ;md cainel-man, might be seen squatting over a little 
' file, kindhd heiw'een stones, sui rounded by brazen 
I dishes and cakes of unleavened bread, making for 
I himself “ sa\oury meat.” The vaiiety of these 

I messes would sur])nse those unused to Eastern 

I I cookery. Some were made savoury with garlic, 
j spices, and fresh cocoa-nut milk. Others preferred 
I lentils and the juice of fresh limes, simmered with 
I butter. Tliosc who could aflbrd it, would use raisins, 
j blanched alinond.s, rice, sjirigs of fine mace, with 
I ghee and sugar. These were various tastes , but 

that all found their meat savoury,” none could 
. doubt wlio watched each man retire from his little 
fire to some convenient shade, and tlu-re, with bare 
head and shotildeis, after proper ablution, protract 


his enjoyment of this welcome feast : now breaking a 
morsel from his thin barley cake, /hen dipping a few 
grains of rice into his savoury mess, smoothing his 
moustache between each mouthful, and too well 
content to note the hungey village dogs, who came 
slyly and crouchingly around, attracted l)y this un- 
usual fragrance of “savoury meat;” and as the 
vegetation of Palestine and India resemble each 
other, affording similar condiments, it is probable that 
in manner much as 1 have seen did the wife of 
Isaac prepare the savoury meat from the kids of the 
goats ere she gave it, “and the bread which she had 
pre])ared, into the hand of her son Jacob.” 

In the twenty-eighth chapter of Genesis, and the 
tenth verse, we read of Jacob’s setting out from 
Reerslieba to ITaraii, and in the eleventh “ that he 
lighted upon a certain place, and tanied there all 
night, because the sun was set.” In ail joiirneyings 
by the people of the East, on foot more particularly, 
they ne\er tra\el after sunset, but so ariange their 
inaicli that they may ariive at a town provided with 
a dhnrmsaulahf or resting-jil.ice for travellers, in 
good time ; or, if none such are in the line, the 
traveller will seek a hamlet, and having made his 
evening meal, lie down by the side of a well, or by 
the loots of a large tree, drawing entirely over his 
head, feet, and body, a sheet, which during the 
day he wears as a scarf, the ends pel haps turned 
over the turban to piotect the head more perfectly 
ag.iinst th(‘ seoicbing rays ot the sun. To travel 
onwaids, notwithstanding the agieeahle coolness of 
the night, would he imminently dangerous in a 
country, not only foraged ovi'r hy animals of prey, 
and glid(*d on hy snakes and other venomous lep- 
tilcs, but whose paths and roails are sometimes beaten 
hy the hoofs ot steeiU beating those not bent on 
any very honest woik ;-~iiri'gular soldierv, ])eihaps, 
of a native chief, to whosn a gold bracelet, or e\en 
a good till ban, never comes amiss; or by the foot- 
steps ol men m the oeliu'-cnloured gaib of ])iiests, 
the members, ])eiliaps, of a bandit horde. L have 
often seen an endeavour made to send a lioisc- 
keeper some ten miles distance in liie cool of the 
evening, with a tavoiiiite liorsc that the rider de- 
sired to find le.idy (or his iuoining'‘« canter to a 
])ic-nie, but it never succeeded. Cunning, as it 
always does, became the auxiliary of the weak, and 
tin* order was evaded; either the gioom started in 
the beat of tliedai, while bis mastei we> liom home, 
or else In* would gf) aiery li'lle Wii\, to the first 
village, and ere daylight drag the boise on, or per- 
haps iide it to the ie([uiied s])ot, and liis master was 
suipiiscd to find bis favourite so sjmilless on mount- 
ing ; or, if compelled fairly to go, I ba\e seen a tall, 
moustached man, with tears in his eyes, ])lead for 
escort, and, if this was angrily denied, lure a fiiend 
or two to come with him, on juoini.'^e of' a feast of 
rice and kid, and set out aimed with Ins master’s 
liunling-spear and a heavy club. Fear, indeed, of the 
objects of those who travel at night in the East is so 
gieut, that if hy chance a cultivator is in his field, 
and hears a step, he immediately^ crouches down to 
escajie remaik ; and tin* traveller may cry iu vain for 
a guide at the gates of a village, for no prospect of 
reward will induce a reply from any of its inha- 
bitants, who consider that if neither lobbery, nor 
murder, nor mutilation, were intended, the traveller 
would have stopped at the last place, “ and tarried 
there all niglit, because tbc sun was set.” And we 
see that Jacob, who did so tarry, “ 1 )ok stones of 
that place, and put them for his pillows, and lay 


no 
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down in tlint place to sloep — an arrangement by 
no means uncommon with the Eastern wayfarer, 
who on such a pile lu\s the thick turban, no loni;(‘r 
required as a protection against the sun, and sleeps 
so soundly, that a caravan of camels may arrive, 
the servants liglit their kaliuns, kindle a tire, and 
talk in the loud tones common to people who live in 
the air, and the sleeper remains (jnite unconscious 
of the vicinity of the newcomers; and at dawn, when 
the crows and minais scream and chatter thcii 
retrillr, it is amusing to observe how calmly the 
traveller will arise, refold his turban, settle his cover- 
ing on hib shouldeis, and, with staff in one hand 
and kaliun in the other, quietly go on his way. But 
^ we read in the eighteenth veise that “Jacob lose up 
early in the morning, and took the stone that he 
hud put for his pillous, and set it up for a pillar, 
and poured oil uf)ou the top of it.” ()ver the whole 
of India, ill every part of it in which I have tra- 
velled, this same practice of setting up a stone as 
a jnllar, to inaik an event of interest, 1 have found 
universal. In Kattiawar, a large stone set up in 
the midst of smal.er ones, a stone rough and un- 
hewn, announces that here in a fray a man was 
slain. In Cutch, a heap of stones, with a larger 
oue set up for a pillar, with a hand rudely carved 
on it, recalls the fact that on this spot a woman, 
according to the rites of her people’s creed, was 
burnt, in the full pride of lier youth and beauty, 
pressing in her arms the cold form of her dead 
husband. In the same pro\ince, a stone set up as 
a pillar, carved with a rude figure of au aimed and 
mounted man, tells the passcr-on that here a wairior 
was slain in battle, lu Sindh, a rou<rh block id 
smaller kind, simply the largest of those tliat could 
be collected round, but still set ii]) as a pilhii, s]iov\ 
that here a large parly of Bcloocliees halted, and 
were refreshed. And on speaking of one sucb p h 
to my servant as we parsed it, he carelessly icplicd 
‘‘That iiKans, the ])^'ople feasted well, and wiu 
/focw/i,” (comfortable ,) “ if a man only eats a good 
dinner, or finds swetd water, lie ‘^eis up <i stone, and 
pours the remains of tlie ghee over it be*fore he goes 
on,” To Jacob no cammon event had oceuirrd : he 
had dreamed a die.im of sucli mifjlity import, tli.it 
reverence and awe took posses-, ion of his whole 
being; and to comuieinorale this, he s< t up the 
stone for a p.llar, “ and poured oil upon the top of it.” 
The practice of pouring oil, or ghee, over all stones 
of memorial or w’oi'^nip in tlie r..ist is univeisal. 
Any traveller. Inning pn'p.ived his meal by ^ueb a 
stone, will, as a rriattoi of course, anoint it with oil 
before he goes forwaul. The cultivator, who sets a 
rudely-sculptured stone against the lOot of the oue . 
' green tree in his field, to ensure good c’ops lor it, 1 
' making it the objitt ('f his worship as the svmbol 
of the goddess ot fertility, smears it d;iil) with ml 
and cinnabar ground therein, and wreaths u with 
fresh blossoms. Attached to,ai hotise I had in Cnteh 
was a garden, producing quantities of the ornamintal 
castor shrub, with its large ciirnson nut, togtlher 
with dthcate plants bearing the Indnin jasmin, with its 
powerfuHy scented hlossoms ; and every da\ some poor 
woman, tlie wife of a cultivator or a shepherd, would 
beg with low salaam tolxj allowed to gather a veil full 
of the Mogrec blossoms and a buncli of the castoi- 
nuts, the one to ynnd for oil, the others to be strung 
together on a line of spun cotton, wherewith to 
anoint and adorn the pillar of stone which wa« to 
them an altar. And we obseive that the wayfarer 
from Beersheba vowed a vow, and preferred a pe- 


tition by the pillar that he had anointed, and having 
done 80 , “ Jacob went on his jonriicy, and came 
into the land of the people of the East.” 


STANlt^LAUS; OK, THE MILL OF MAKIEMONT. 

Thc following narrative was related by Constantine, 
Count Sobieski, a descendant of John S( bieski, king of 
Poland, and who seemed to have inlierited the spirit 
of that great monarch : — 

In the 3 ^car 1771, when instigated by the courts of 
Vienna and Constantinople, the confederate lords of 
I oland were laying waste theircountiy from one end to 
the other, and perpetrating all kinds of outrage on the 
loyal inhabitants, a plan was laid for surpiisnig and 
taking the king’s person. Forty conspiratois luet at 
Czelschokon, and in presence of then commainier, 
Pulaski, one of the most daring of these rtbeK, swoie 
with the most horrid oaths fo deliver Stanislaus, alive 
or dead, into his hands. About u month after this 
meeting, these noblemen, at the head of a band of 
assassins, disguised themselves as peasants, and con- 
cealing their arms in w'aggons ol hay which they 
drove before them, entertd \\ arsaw iiiisu'-pccti d. On 
the 3d of September, 177 1 , they found an ojiportnnil} 
to execute their scheme, \i ten o’( luck at night 
they placed theinsehes in those avenin s of the city 
th tough which they knew his majesty nuist jiass in 
his way from Vilkminv. where he had been ilining 
with me. lliscainige wms escoited by lour of his 
own attendants and twelve of my guaids. W l had 
scaiccly lost sight cf Villaiiow , when the eoiis])iiators 
rushed out, and siniouiided O'-, eoinm.indiiig the 
(o.ichman to slop, and heating down the men with ' 
tile butt ends of their muskets. Sevm.il --hots weie 1 
hud into the coach; one passed tlnough my lial, as 1 
I was geltii g out, svvoul in hand, tin' hettii to iijad | 
an attack, the motive of winch I could not divine. .V 
cut acioss my riglit leg^, with a sahre, soon l,iul me | 
undti the wheels; and, whilst I lay tlieu‘, 1 htaid the j 
shot pouting into the coach like hail, and felt tlie | 
villains stejipim.* over my body to finish the inutder ' 
of tile kni^. It v^as then that our fiiend Butzon, | 
who was at that ptiiod a private in my .seiviee, stood j 
lietween his sovenagn and the reliels. In an it si.mt t 
he received ^eveial b.ills through liis hmhs, and a I 
tlirnstfioin a bayonet in Ins bie.ist, winch east Inm, 
wilteiing in his blood, upon me. Jiy this time all 
the persons who had foimed the escort were wounded 
or dispersed. Bung now secnieof tlieii piey, one of 
the assassins opened the cainagc door, and, with 
shocking imprecations, seizing tlie king liy tin' hair, 
exclaimed, “ Tyrant, vve have thee' now ; thy hour is 
come!” and di--el»,irged a ])islol so ne ai his majestv’a 
face tliat hi' fi'Il the heat of the flash. A second 
villein cut him on the fmelu'ad with a sword, wliilst 
a tlnrd, who was on hovsf'hack, laying hold of liis 
collar helwemi himself and another, at full gallop 
diagged him along the ground, all thiough thc subm bs 
of the city. 

Dui iiic the latter part eif this ontrageons scene some 
of our frighted }>eo])le returned with a detaclinieiit ; 
and seeing Buizon and me almost lifeless, earned us 
to the royal palace, where all WM commotion and 
alarm. I’hc foot-guards immedinl^ly followed the 
track that the conspiiators had a^^ed to take. Jn 
one of the streets they found the hat, dy cd in 

blood, and his pelis.se, peirfectljr Teticulated with 
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bullet-holes. This confirmed their apprehensions of 
his death ; and they came back, filling all Warsaw 
with dismay. The assassins, meanwhile, got clear of 
the town : finding, however, that the king, by loss of 
blood, weakness, and wounds in liis feet, was not 
likely to exist much longer in their manner of drag- 
ging him towards their employer, they set him on a 
horse, and redoubled their speed. When they came 
to the moat which surrounds Warsaw, they compelled 
him to leap across it. In the attempt his lioise fell 
twice, and, at the second fall, broke its leg; they then 
compelled liim, fainting as he was with pain, to mount 
another, and spur it over. 1’he conspirators had no 
sooner passed the ditch, than they threw his majesty 
down, and held him, whilst Lukwaski tore from his 
neck the rihhon of tlie black eagle and its diamond 
cross, laikwaski was so foolishl)^ sure of his prisoner 
that he (juitted his charge, and repaired with his 
spoils to Pulaski, meaning to show them as an in- 
contestable jirool of his success. Many of the other 
j ])lunderers followed his examjdo, leaving seven only 
' (T the parly, with Kosinski at their head, to conduct 
I the unforlnnatc Stanislaus. 

I The night was become so dark that they could 
I not he sure of their way, and their horses stumhlmg 
I at every sle[) over stumps of tiees, and hollows in the 
I eavtli, incie.ised tlieir fears to such a dc£n*ee that 
' tln \ obliged the king tc keep up with them on foot: 

I in doing thi^ he literally marked his path with hloml. 
his shoes having been torn oil* in tli(‘ struggle in tlie 
eaniage. 'I’hus tiny continued, W'aiideiing b.ick- 
w'a Is and forwaids, and round the skirts of Waisinv, 

I witnont any exact knowdodge of ihcir situation. The 
I men who gua.ded him became, at length, so much 
afraid that their prisoner would take advantage ot 
, tljcse cireuinslaiiees to escape, that tliey repeated!} 

I \ ailed on KoMii'-ki for ordi'is to put liim to death. 

' Kosinski refused , hut their demands giowung more 
j' Moleiit and inijierious, the king momentarily expected 
1 to uceivo the points of then bayonets in Ins bieasl. 

As for mystlf, when 1 iveovtued from ni} swoon, 
and my leg wms hound up, I fell myself able to ^tn , 
j and questioning the ofliceis who stood about ni} 
couch, J found that a general panic had seized tin ii. 
Tin} knew iiol how to proceed ; they shuddined al 
leaving the king to the mercy of tlie coiifcddatcs, 
and }ct were fiaiful by pin suing them fuithei to 
incense tliem. I tried wliat I could to disped this 
last diead. Aiixicns, at any rate, to make .iiiotln r 
atlL'inpt to jireserve him, though I could not inh 
inysell, 1 sti einiously advised an immediate ])uisuit 
on horseback; and that neither daikness noi danger 
should he permitled to impedi* theii course. A little 
I spirit on tiie })ait of the nobles soon hiought h.iek 
I hope and aiiiMUition to the terrified soldiei", and my 
I orders wou imtinitly obeyed; hut, T must add, 

I almost asm i nitly disappointed ; for in less than lialf 
an hour they returned in desp lir, show ing me his 
majesty’s coat, wliich tliey liad found in the fos^e. 
It was rent in seveial ])laces, but so wet wdth blood, 
that tlie oflieer wlio ])iesonted it to me dfc'ared it as 
nis opinion tliat they liad murdered the king flu re, 
and had diawn aw' iy thehady ; for by the light of the 
torches he could trace the drojis of blood to a con- 
siderable distance. 

Meanwhile the king was diivcn biTore the seven 
conspirators so fur into the wood of Diclan ey, 
that, not knowing whither they went, they came 
to one of the guardhouses, and to their extreme 
terror werr’ accosted by a patrol. Four of the banditti 
instantly dis.ippeared, leaving only two with Kosinski 


ni 


who, much alarmed, forced his prisoner to walk 
faster, and keep a profound stillnesH. Notwithstanding 
all this precall lion, they were challenged by a second 
watch; and the other two men taking flight h ft 
Kosinski alone with the king. Ilis majesty sinking 
With pain and fatigue, besought permission to rest 
for a moment. Kosinski refused, and putting his 
sword to his heart compelled liim to pioeeed. 'i'he 
king obeyed in silence. As they walked on, tlie 
unforlunutc Stanislaus, scarcely able to drag one 
limb after the other, observed that his conductor 
gradually seemed to forget his vigilance, till at last 
he appeared lost in thought. He took courage at 
this; and conceiving some hope lie ventured to sa}, 

“ I see that yon know not how to proceed; }ou 
cannot hut be aw'are that the enterprise in whicli you 
are engaged, end how it will, is lull of danger to you. 
Successful conspirators are always jealous of each 
other: Pulaski will find it as easy to rid himself of 
}our life as mine. Avoid lliis danger: and I promise 
you none on iny account. Siilfer me to entor the 
convent of Biclaney, — wo c.innot be far from it ; — and 
then do yon provide for \our safety.” 

Kosinski, icndcred desperali* by circumstmees, 
replied, — 

“ No; T liave sworn ; and 1 w’^ould rather sacrifice 
mv life than my honoui.” 

Tiicy continued to hieak their w'ay through the 
underwood till they arnved close to Marieinoiit. 
Here Stanislaus, uiidhle to move another step, fell 
hack against a tree, and again implored for one 
momeni’s rest to reeover «ome power to move. 
Kosinski now consented. 1’liis unexpected act of 
linmanity gave his ma|e''tv courage to employ the 
minutes during which they sal together in another 
attempt to sofien lii^ heart, and to ei mince him that 
the oatli he had taken was alroiious, and by no 
means binding to a brave and virtuous man, 

Kosinski lieard him witli attention, and exhibited 
strong symptoms of being affi'Cted. 

“ But,” said he, “if 1 should assent to what yon 
propose, and reconduct \ou hack to Warsaw, what 
will he the consequence to me ! I shall be taken and 
executed.” 

“ I give you mv word,” answered tlie king, “ that 
}ou slu.Il not hufRr an} injury. But, if you doubt 
my lioiionr, escape while yon can. I shall find my 
w'ay to some ])laee of shelter, and will direct }our 
pMisU' rs to lake the opposite road to tin I whicli you 
m ly choose.” Kosin^ki, entirely overcome, threw 
Im.iself on his knees b( fore Ids majesty; and, im- 
ploring pal don for what he had done, sw’ore that 
from that houi he would defend Ins king against all 
the conspirators, and v/oiild trust to his word for 
future presei vatioii. The king then directed him to 
seek leliige for them ‘'oth in the mill, near which 
they weic* disinmi sing. Kosinski obeved and knocked, 
hut no one gave aii'-wcr Me then broke a pane of 
glass in the window, and thiongh the aperture 
1)' gged succour for a nobleman, who had been W'ay- 
laut by robbers. The miller refused to come out, or 
to h‘t them ill, t<*llmg them tliat it was his belief thev 
were rohbeis too, .iiid if they did not go away he 
would fire on them. 

This dispute had not long continuc'd, when the 
king contiived to crawl close up to the window, and 
say, — 

“My good friend, if we W'cre banditti, as yon 
suppose, it would be as easy for us, without rJl this 
parley, to break into your house, as to breuvx this 
pane of glass ; therefore, if you would not incur the 
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shame of suffering a fellow-creature to perish for 
want of assistance, let us in/’ 

Tills ar^ment prevailed, and the man admitted 
them. After some trouble, his majesty obtained 
writing materials, and addressed a few lines to me at 
the palace, which he prevailed upon one of the miller’s 
sons to carry. The joy experienced at the receipt of 
this note I cannot describe. The words it contained 
were literally these : — 

By the miraculous hand of Providence, I have 
escaped from the hands of assassins. I am now at 
the mill of Mariemont. Send as soon as possible and 
take me away. I am wounded, hut not dangerously.” 

Regardless of my condition, I instantly got into a 
carriage, and followed by a detachment of horse, 
arrivc(i at the mill, I met Kosinski at the door, 
keeping guard with his sword drawn. As he knew 
my person lie admitted me directly. The king had 
fallen into a slcej), and lay in one corner of the hovel 
on the ground, covered with the miller’s cloak. To 
see the most virtuous monarch in the world thus 
abused by his ungrateful subjects, pierced me to the 
heart, and kneeling down by his side, I took hold ot 
his hand, and, in a paroxysm of tears, which I am 
not ashamed to confess, 1 exclaimed, 1 tluink 
Almighty God that 1 agciin see my sovereign alive !’* 
These words struck the simple family with amaze- 
ment ; they instantly dropped on tlieir knees before 
the king, whom my voice had awakened. The good 
Stanislaus, graciously thanking them for their kind- 
ness, told the miller to come to the palace the next 
day, when he would show him substantial proofs of 
his gratitude. Soon after the ofiicers of tlie detach- 
ment assisted his majesty and niyselt into the carriage ; 
and, accompanied by Kosinski, wc reached Warsaw 
about six in the morning. His majesty idighted at 
the palace, amidst the joyous shouts ot tin* people, 
“ The king is alive.” Never, whilst f live, shall 1 again 
behold such a scene. 'I'he git at ^ as ordertd to 
be left open. Every soul in Warsinv, fiom the highest 
to the lowest, came to catch a glimpse < f their rc^.^u(d 
king. 

The reader may perhaps like to know what became 
of Kosinski. 'J'ht' king piT-seijt<‘d I»im tO the people 
as his preserver, tliey loaded liim with demonstrations 
of gratitude, calling him the “ saviour id* tiieir good 
king,” but 111 a day or two, wlien tin: facts became 
known, he felt he might meet with diflerci it treatment, 
and therefore petitioned liis majesty for leave to 
depart. The king consented, and he retired to 
Senigaglia, in the Papal teriitorics. 


|3ocUj). 

[In Original Poetry, theNann*, real or fissumcd, oftlie Author, 
is printed in Small Capitals uudt:r the tule; in Seicctiuas, it is 
printed m Italics at the end.! 

CIIlLDIIOOirS PJUYEU. 

OK) UGH CHAIISOX 
They ro«ie together in the morn 
Of chililhood’H earl) day ; 

They laughed togetlier in the noon, 

Mid the same flowers at play; 

111 rnip low hymn togetlier breathed. 

Beside the same loved knee ; 

Tlieir voices broke the twilight calm, 

In lioly miustrelsie. 

The gleiiming locks which loosely hung 
About their necks of snow, 

Grew darker os their dajs passed on, 

But kept tlieir golden glow. 


Together still they met ‘the mom. 

And in the hot noonday, 

Thiw smiled npon the sunny flowers 
With which they used to play. 

And in the deepening twilight hour 
They said the selfsame prayer : 

But her wan lips that taught the strain. 
No longer worshipped there. 

Life came, and sorrow over one 
Hung darkly as a cloud : 

But still that early childhood’s prayer 
Could pierce its gloomy shroud. 

And meekly did it make lier bend, 

Till Ilis best will should be 
To btnr her to another place, 

Where she had wished to he. 

And long from one snr\iving voice, 

Rose up that lonely hymn, 

Wiien the day’s restless toil was done, 
And church and tree giew dun. 

And sometimes voices seemed to rise 
In tlial .soft twiliglit gloom ; 

And fill, as oft of old they fdled, 

'file stillness of the loom. 

And siie would think that not alone 
In tins wide world Ixdow 
Are gealle spirits left to strive 
V\ ilh doubt, and sin, and woe. 

But those too often (o'diy d. ' med, 

1’as.seil from tins eartl.’ aw.ty 
Are standing >ef iii .jii:el foims, 

Beside us w hr n we [»i'av 
And .vMuitiy si>iri1s here on cirth, 

And I hey ih.it rest al'ove. 

Ar( j >,t/ang( !\ <'ie siime 

Sv,'‘ef i'.innimy ol )(>. e . 

The 'lion 'hr swme deeiue 1 ; lUi ai..l ' 

Jhd Jl V .)V( I hv , 

A’li suev'vl *0 ' ’V" tier siri'’igth to ; vc, 
Ami niruJ* ” ;|o/ to i i< 


'1 11 r \0I('l- or 


I l?,\vi, oui*-' t'-'oi "-h to i'uto''i)r , 

And I’ve d lo.s .>! ^lie T.iC ulow ..drea in 
V» here flic dt'C|, ,^ii,om of ;nidn)''li< llie moiint^uiis sh’i .u'l 
I Imvi' laiiglied out my ])i ml, Ih.uiis 
'\ nd rveioamed ai'Migthr m ,li Me* 'd'lde 

\\ Iktc the night ingalii's song ' (j|t , I mi ’■..uli 
AVith the pLunt of the hree/e, ami tlie dnt.'irl ■ esi 
Of a dashing w ild < ase, uli;. 

1 h-ne siKeied the erest ol a rr-.li ,, e. 

And s-iilid on it vale to tl'e sl i. rj’ , 

And 1 liimhhnuly erepi fl hm'l;!! a cold deri nve, 

Ijisti ning the rude w ..(] n ar. 

Av the wild hloim iov« o m ine liithonil ss deej), 

And the spins of I lie we ..'s imuie my hii!;ht eyi s woc)j. 
And the lierei lliur.devs mar, iu*d down the quaking sky, 

1 hud on a sliadow to sleep 
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I THE liAST MEETING. 

IIL 

From lIiiU(nn*6 //Ufon/ of the Afiddh Arjes^ 

< I’ms week we pive to our readers a de.sign from the 
graceful pencil of F. 11. PickiuisoiLT,, Ksq., the first 
work he has done for us since lie has heen oleeled 
a incinber of the Iloyal Academy, an lionour well 
and truly deserved. We feel proud in ha\ing 
ranked Mr. Pickcksgill amongst our first contri- 
hntors. Many are the heaulil’nl designs of his that 
are scattered over the page-, oi' S ha rpc\s Londmi Mnq- 
axinr. Tlic subject of oin il ustMtion is triken fioin 
1 1 tin* following passage in llall.im’s “ History of the 
ll Middle Ages:” 

I “ Iniilda di Lainhertazzi, a noble young Indy at 
I llologna, was surprised by her hrolliers in a secret 
j, inteiview with Ihiniface (jiereinei, vhose family had 
) long heen separated by the most invi‘terate enniit\ 
j fiom her own. She bad just tune to e'.cape : when 
I tli^‘ L imherl iz/i dis])atched her lover willi poi'^oned 
( daggers.” — \'ol. I. chap. .*5. 


I FRANK FAlRLEdlT: 

I OR, OLl* (’OAIPA.NI' \S IN NLW 

I 

, CHAP NIX. 

I A fi ixL loi vin. ni:\iiT-Af III . 

Vi ! they were ver) happ^, raim\ and Odklands, 
I e. they revelh'd in the briglit c'eilamt\ of iheir 
I mutual love, and, eiitianced by the absoibing con- 
|| teni) lation of their ne\'-fuun<l happiness, forgot in 
(I ll ' sunshine of ( aeh oIIkTs ])rLscnce the flight of 
|l lilt incuts, whilst 1, involnnt.u il\ contrasting the fair 
1 * ] losjieet that lay opi*n hefeie them with the daik 
|{ cl'Mid land of mv own glo(m)\ fo tunes, had soon 
t!d\iiscd in thoiigdit the distfince to Baistone I’rioiy, 

I . ini hceome immersed in fruiiltss speculations as to 
' Ii.ii niigiit eventually be the result of Mr. Vernon’s 
' srirdid and cruel jmlicy. It w is now' longer than 
^ i su ll since 1 bad bea’d from Clara, siispensi' and 
j impatienee were lapidl) increasing into the mo^l 
I painful anxiety, and I li.id all but dctei mined, if the 
j next day’s post brought no relief, to disobey her 
j injunctions to the contraiy, and once again make an 
attempt to see her. Oh ! it is liavd to he bunished 
I from tile prcsener* of those we love— with an ear 
attuned to the gentle music of some well-iemembeied 
voice, to be forced to listen to the cold, iinnuaning 
commonplaces of soc cty, and with tlie beait and 
mind engrossed and centred on one deal object, to 
live ill a strange, unreal fellowship wiib lliose around 
us, talking, moving, and acting nu clianicall} , — feel- 
ing, as it were, but tlic ouiward form and sliadow of 
oneself, living two distinct and separate existences, 
i pi c&ent, indeed, in body, hut in the only true viUility — 
the life of tlie spirit — utterly and completely absent. 
From reflections such as tliese, 1 was aroused by 
observing the deepening shades of evening, which 
were fast merging into night, and recollected that 
thene were many things which must be said and done 

(1) Continued from p. 107. 


in consequence of the unexpected turn events had 
taken. No biimau being is so completely isolated 
tliat his actions liavc not some influence on others, 
and in the present instance this was peculiarly the 
case. Sir John and my mother must be let into the 
secret, and poor Lawless must learn the unsiiccesstul 
I tcrinimition of liis suit. But now for the fiist lime 
the somewhat equivocal situation in whicli accident . 
had placed me presented itself to my mind, and I I 
felt a degree of embarrassment, almost amounting to 
shame, at having to make my apjiearanee, and confess 
that I liad being lying peidu during the wdiole of the 
preceding scene. Accident, however, stood my fiieiid. 

“1 womlei wlicie Frank is all tins time!” e.\clainied 
Harry, in reply to a remark of Fanny’s referring to 
the lateness of the hour; “ 1 want to see him, and 
tell him all tliis; hi‘ was almost as miserable as 1 was 
.ihoiit it this morning ; he mnsl he at the hall, I .suppose, 
but I’m sure \ our ser\ aiit told nit' be was at liomc.” 

“ Slie only sj)()k(* the truth if she did,” said I, 
entering the diawmg loom as coolly as if nothing 
unusual bad occnind. 

Fanin staiti'd up with a sliglit shriek, and then, 1 
gl meing ai me with a eountenaucc in w'hieli smiles j 
and ti ar.N were strangely commingled, laii out of the 
loom to bide her connisum, while Hairy Oaklands 
— well, 1 liardiv know wliat Harry did, but I have 
some vague idea that he hugged me, for I recollect 
feeling a degree ot opinession on my bieath, and an 
iinjileisanl sensation in iii\ ann^, for the next five 
minutes. 

“ .So \<m have liraid il all, you villain, — liavo you 
he exil. limed, as soon hi-> first transpoits hud a 
little subsided. “On I'rank! my diar old fellow', I 
am so happ\ ! Hut wlnt a blind idiot 1 have been !” 

“ Alps well that cnd> w'cll,” rejdied 1, shaking him ^ 
W'armly h} the linnd ; they say lookers-on see 
most of the game, hut in this case 1 was as bliiill as j 
you were; it ne\er for a moment occurred to me that ^ 
Fanny caicd for you otherwise tluui as a sisiei — , 

indeed, I have sometimes been umioyed that she did ! 
not, as 1 considered, pioperly appicciate yon, hut I I 
understand it all now, and am only too gla I that lier | 
pale look-, and low sjmils can be so satisf:ictoiily | 
..ccounted lor ” 

“ Frank,” observed Oaklands gravely, “there isonly 
one thing which easts the slightest shade o\er my 
h.ippiness; — how’ are we to hitak tliis to Lawless i 1 i 
can afford to pity him now, poor follow'! I know by j 
my own feelings the pang tlnit liearing of a iival's 
success will co^t liim.” 

“1 don’t think his feelings are quite ns deep and i 
intense as yoins, ILirr\,” leplied I, smiling invo- 
luntarily at my reminiscences of the morning; “but ' 

1 am afiaid be will be tenibly cut up about it, — lie was i 
most unfortimatily sanguine: I suppose 1 had better i 
break it to liim.” ] 

“ Yes, and as soon as possible too,” said Oaklands, 
“for I’m sure my maiintr will betray my happiness. | 

I am the worst liand in the world at dissimulation. | 
Walk buck with me and tell him, and then stay and I 
dine with us.” 
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^'Agreed/ ” replied I; ‘‘only let me say half-a-dozen 
words to my mother; "and rushing up-stairs, I dashed 
into her room, told her tlie whole matter on the spot, 
incoherently, and without the slightest preparation, 
whereby I set her crying violently, to make up for 
which I kissed her abruptly (getting very wct,,in 
so doing), pulled down the hell-rope in ohedience to 
the dictates of a sudden iuspiiatioii that she would be 
the belter for a niaid-scrvant, and loft her in one of 
the most feiirful states of confusion on record, 
flurried into a condition of nerves which set camphor- 
julep completely at defiance, and rendered trust in 
sal-volatile a very high act of faith indeed. 

While Oaklands and I were walking up to the hall, 
wc overtook Coleman returning from shooting wild- 
fowl. As we came up to him Oaklands seized him 
by the shoulder, exclaiming, “ Weil, Freddy, what 
sport, ch ? " 

“My dear Oaklands," returned lie, gravely, re- 
moving Harry’s hand as he sp.)h(’, “ that is a very 
i bad habit of yours, and one wdiich I advise you to 
get rid of as soon as possible; nobody who had ever 
endured one of your fiiendly gripes, could say with 
trutii that you liadn’t a I'icc about you.” 

“For which vile pun it would serve you right to 
repeat the dose,” replied Oaklands. “ only that Fm 
I not in a vindiclive mood at ji'esent." 

I “Then you must have passed iho afteinoon in 
some very inollifNing atmosphere," leturned hVeddy, 

I “for w’hen I met you some three houis ago, you 
seemed as if you could have cut aii} body’s tliioat 
I with the greatest satisfaction." 

I The conscious half-cough, half laugh, with whi.di 
I Oaklands acknowledged tliis sdll}^ attracted Coleman’s 
I attention, and mimicking the sound, he continued, 

I “A — ha — hem! and what may that mean? Isay, 

I there's some mystery going on here wiiicli I’m 
j excluded from, — that’s not fair though, 3(11 know', 
j Come, be a little more transparent; give im* a peep 
info the hidden recesses of your niagnaiiTmoiis mind; 
unclasp the richly bound volume of 3 our secret soul; 
elevate me to the altitude of tlie Indian herb, or. in 
plain slang, — Young Fngland's chosen dialect, — 
make me ‘up to sniifr.' " 

“ May I enlighten him? " asked I. 

“Yes, to be sure," replied Oaklands; “ I’ll go on, 
for I want to speak to niy father. FrcddN’, old boy! 
shake hands; I’m the happiest fellow in existence!" 
so saying, he seized and wrung Coleman’s hand with 
a heartiness which elicited sundry grotesque con- 
tortions, indicative of agony, fiom that individual, 
and hounding forw’ard was goon lost to sight in the 
deepening twilight. 

“ And so, you see," continued I, after having 
imparted to Coleman as much as I considered 
necessary of the state of •afl’air.s, a confidence which 
I he received with mingled exchimations of surprise and 
delight, — “ and so, yon see, we've not only got to tell 
Lawless that lie is refused, poor fellow ! but that Fanny 
has accepted Oaklands, — very aw'kward, isn't it?" 

“ It would be with anybody else," replied Coleman ; 
“ but I think there are w'ays and means of matii^ttg 


the thing which will prevent any very desperate ji 
consequences in the present instance; sundry ideas || 
occur to me, — would you mind my being in the room 
when you tell him ? " ! 

“As far as I am concerned, I should be only too || 
glad to have you," returned 1, “if you do not think , 
it would annoy him." 

“ I’m not afraid of that," was the rejoinder, “ as I 
w'rote the oiler for him, it strikes me Frn the vciy i| 
person he ought to have for his confidant." || 

“Do you think," he added, after a moment’s thought, , 
“Harry W'ould sell those phaeton liorses?’’ ; 

“That's (he line of argument yon intend to bring 
forwaid by w-ay of consolation* is it? W'ell, it is not 
such a had notion," replied I ; “ but don’t he loi' sure 
of success, ^ K(juo ne vrcfUle Tctirri 1 doubt it’s 
being in the power of horsc-flcsh to carry such 
a w'cight of disappointment as I fear this news will , 
occasion him.’’ 

“ Wtdl, I’ve other scIkmucs to fall back upon if this , 
should fail," ri turned Freddy; “ and now let us gel on. 
for the sooner w e ])iit him out of his misery the heller." ; 

“ Where’s your mastc'r?" inquiud I, encountei ing 
Shiimp as wc ciosscd the hall. i 

“ He’s up-stairs, air, — in his ow-n loom sir, it , 

like brieks, if yon please, sir ; 3011 Ciin hoai him down 
here, Gents.’’ 

“ Stop a minute, — listen,” said Coleman, “ 1 can Inar | 
him now." j 

As he spoke, the sound of some one running j 
quickly in the room o\er-head w'as di^-tinctly audible, 
tlnm came a scuffling round, and then a lica\yish fall. 

“What’s he doing?" asked Coleman. 

“He’s a-tramin’ of his-self ftir .some maleh as 
must he a-coming ofl', sir; least\\ay.-» so I take it, he's 
hern a-going on like that for the last hour and a 
qnailer, and very well he’s lasted out, I sa}’ : he’ll be 
safe to win, don't yon think, Gents?" 

“ Out of tlic way, you imp ! " exclaimed Coleman, 
seizing Shrimp by the collar, and swinging liim half 
across the hall, wliere, cat-like, he fell upon his legs, 
and w'allmd olf looking deeply insulted. 

“ I can't make out what he can be doing," continued 
Freddy. “ Come along!" so saying, he sprang up the ! 
staircase, two steps at a time, an example which I i 
hastened to imitate. 

“Come in !" cried the voice of Lawdess, as Coleman 
rapped at the door, and anxious to discover the occa- 
sion of the sounds which had reached our ears in the 
hall, we lost no time in obeying the summons. On 
entering the apartment, a somewhat singular spectacle 
greeted our sight. All the furniture of the room 
which was a tolerably large one, was piled in two lines 
on either side, so as to leave a clear course along the 
middle; in the centre of the space thus formed were 
placed tw’o cliairs about a yard apart, and across the 
backs of these w'as laid the joint of a flshing-rod. 

As w’e entered, Lawless — who was without shoes, 
coat, or waistcoat, exclaiming, ‘^*‘Wait a minute, I’ve ' 
just done it," — started from one end of the room, and, i 
running up to the chairs in jhe centre, leaped over I 
the fishing-rod. “ Ninety-nine !" he continued ; then 
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i proceeding to the other end, he again ran up to and 
I sprang over the barrier, shouting as he did so, in a 
I tone of triumph, “A hundred!” and dragging an 

I easy chair out of tlie chaotic heap of furnifure, 

I he flung himself into it to all appearance utteily 
exhausted. 

“ Wliy, Lawless, man ! ” cried Freddy, “ what are 
you doing? Have 3011 taken leave of 30111- senses all of 
a sudden ? ” 

“ Lli ! 1 believe I should have if I had not hit 
upon that dodge for keeping myself quiet.” 

, A somewdiat Irish w-ay ol' keeping quiet,” returned 

I Fredd; ; '‘why the perspijalion is jiouiing down \our 

I I L.ee, — you look regularly used-up.” 

j “ Well, 1 am pretty neail3' done brown, — rather 
1 I'.eked than otherwise,” lejdied La\\ less ; “let me tell 
, yi'u, it’s no joke to jump fne hiindied limes over a 
, slick llnee feet high or more.” 

“And wh3^, in ilje name of all tliat's absurd, ha\c 
vo'i l)e(m duing it then ? ” 

“ Kl: ! whv, 3011 see, .liter I had sent our letter, I 
gv't mlo such a dreadful s' ate of impatience ami 
uoi’,\, I didn’t know what to lio wnlh myself; I could 
not -.t .till at any price, .'md, of all, I thmight I’d 
ha\ .1 good gal’op, hut I deelaie to you I felt so 
1 ‘1 ie ^ iind dej pei.de, tliat 1 faneieil T should go and 
h'.'..’v M>v nccl: , well, then oc iii led to me, to jump 
(W' l F' I Miek till 1 had tm d n NuIlAmf, — h\e hun- 
dred. l.’i.K's lia^e 1 ('one j(, an ! a ])iLtty i^till’job it w.a-', 
loo. \nil now, what ikwc Inue 3 on got lia ima 
J'V nk ?” 

“ Mv dear L uvless,” i-aiil I, taking his hand, “3011 
U'U.t j'l'i'paic for a dlsapjioiirtmeiit.” 

‘ 'ihiere, that will ilo,” inter niptL d Lawless; “.>s t > 
j)re|',‘ii rdion, if m v last houi’s work is not piejraratiou 
emaiph for .'1113 thnrg, it’s a pity. AVhnl I she’ll ha\e 
^ iioiiiing l(j say to me, eh ’ 

‘ ^Vhy, you see, we have all been lahouiing under 
dilu.->ii)n,” 1 began. 

‘I b<i\e, under a mo‘t ju ecious one,” continued 
Tiawless, “ regnlaily put my foot in it, — made a com- 
jilete a.-5b of m\ self, — eh ! don't \ou see ? W ell, I’m not 
going to break my lieart about it after all ; it’s only a 
< woman, and it’s my opinion peojrle set a Idglicr price 
upon those cattle than they are worth, — they are a 
sh3iiig, skittisli breed, the best of tli'nn,” 
j “ That’s the light to take it in," exclaimed Coleman, 
coming forward ; “if one woman says No, there are a 
bundled othe’-s will say Ves, and, after all, it’s an open 
question wbelher a man’s not better off without ’em.” 
*' “Ell! Fredd3' bo3', our fine letter’s been no go, 
I' turned out a regular sell, you see, cli ? ” 

|i “Well, that onl3’ proves the young lady’s want of 
I taste,” replied Colcinau; “butwe bad not cxactl3^ a 
fair start, you have inoi-c to hear about it yet, tire 
article you wished for w'as gone already, — the damsel 
I hud not a heart to bc.stow. Tell him liow it w-as, Frank.” 

! Thus urged, I gave a hurried outline of the affair 
I, as it really stood, dwelling much on the fact that 
j Oaklands and Fanny had become attached in by- 
^ gone years, long ere she had ever seen Law less, — which 
I 1 hoped might afford some slight consolation to his 
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wounded self-love. As I concluded, he exclaimed, i 
“ So Fanny’s going to many Harry Oaklands — that's 1 
the long and short of it oil. Well, I’m uncommonly > 
glad to hear it — almost as glad as if I was going to ^ 
marry her myself, — there is not a better fedlow in 1 
the world than Harry, though he has not regarded j 
me with llie most friendly looks of late; I was | 
beginning not to like it, I can tell you, and meant to : 
ask him why lie did it, but I undei-staird it all now. | 
What a bore 1 must have been to them both ! I declare i 
I’m quite sorry; w'hy, I would not have done it for ! 
any money, if I’d been up to the move sooner. Oh! | 
I must tell IlaiTvJ’ 

“ You certainly arc the most good-natured fellow 
hroatliing, Lawles'^,” said 1 . 

“ Eh ! yes, take me iu the right wa3’’, I’m quiet 
enough, a child may guide me wilh a siiaffle ; hut 
stick a sharp bit in my mouth, and tickle my sides 
with the row'els, and I rear up before, and lash out . 
behind, so that it wtnild puz/.Ie half the rough riders 
in the counti-y to hack me ; I always mean to go ahead 
straight < nongh if 1 can see my way clearly before 
me, hut it’s awkward driving whin one gets among 
vomen, with iheii feelings, and sympallries, and all 
that st3 le of article ; I’m not used to it, you sec, so i 
no wonder it 1 run foul of their bensihilitics and | 
^enlinieiitaliiies. and cap.^ize a few of them. I’ve got j 
])i-elty wed knocked over myself though this lime, j 
I\L:doil'ii»es ne\er come alone too, they say, and r\e [ 
just, had a letter fioiu Leatherley to tell ino Sjrileful , 
got hi(-'Cw]i(n the giooin was le.idnig hiirr out to I 
exerei'O, and tiying to leai) a fence staked himself so 
sevirely that lhe3' WTre obliged to have him .shot. 1 , 

refused eighty guineas for iiim from Dnnham of the , 
Guards only a moiith ago; I shall have my new j 
tandem eart homo, and no hoises to run in it.” ; 

“ flow well those chestmrts woirld look tandem ! ’ j 
observed Colenrair, carelessly ; I W'ondcr wdiether 
llaii\' would sell thenr ? ” 

“ 1»3^ .Jove! I shouldn’t like tuaokhim,” exclaimed 
Lawless quickly, “ it is too much to expect of any 
man.” 

“ Oh! as to that,” replied Colciiran, “ I dare say I 
could contrive to find out without exactl3' asking j 
l:im to sell them.” 1 

“ My dear fellow', if you w'ould 1 should he so , 
iriuelr trhliged to vou,” replied Lawless eagerly ; “ if I | 
could hut get those hor-ses to start the new' cart W'itli, | 
I should he as happy as a kinrr, — lh.it is,” he con- 
tinued, checking himself, “ I might become so, — • 

time, don’t you see, — resignation, and all that sort 
of thing — heigh Iro ! — Fy the way, how' far is it from 
dinner ? for jumping over those confounded chairs | 
has made me uncommoirly peckish, 1 can tell 3’ou.” | 

“ He’ll do,” said Coleman, as we separated to | 
prepare for dinner. | 

It was easy to see by Sir John’s beaming face, and j 
the liearty squeeze he gave iiry hand wlieu I entered 
the drawing-room, that Harry would not have to fear 
much opposition to his wishes on tlie part of Ids 
father-. Tire dinner passed off pleasantly eneugli, , 
ihcugh c\cn when the meal was concluded, and the 1 
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servants had left the room, no allusion was made 
(out of deJicac}^ to Lawless) to the subject which 
engrossed the thoughts of many of the parly. As 
soon, however, astlie wine iind gone the round of the 
table, Lawless exclaimed, “ Gentlemen! aieyou all 
I charged?” and receiving affii matoiy looks from the 
j company in general, he continuf'd, “ 'J'licn I beg to 
I propose a toast, winch you must think as such u toast 
ought to be drunk, row awore. Gentlemen, 1 liseto 
propose the health of tlie happy couple that is to be.” 

“ Umph! eh! what ? — what are }ou talking about, 
sir — W'hut are you talking about'” inquired Mr. 
Framj)t(Mj, hastily sett:ng down liis wine untasted, 
and speaking quickly and with imicn excitement. 

Do \oii see that ?” wliispered Lawless, nudging 
me, “ he's off on a f.ihe scent ; he never conld ht‘ai 
the ivle.i of my man \ mg Fannv, he as good as told 
me *^0 one day — now he quiet, and I’ll g( t a rise out 
of him.” He tlum eontinned, adth (‘'•"ing Mr. I’ramp- 
ton, — ‘‘You’re gelling a little haul of heaiii.g, I’m 
afraid, sir, 1 w^as pioposing the lualth of a ceitnn 
I bappy couple, or rcdhci of two peo]jle wlio will 1 
I ln)pe beeomc so, in the (ominon acceptation of the 
! term, before Vv'iw lon<:.” 

' “ Uiriph. ! 1 he..rfi what yon >'.iid, ‘ ii ])lain enonuli, 

(wl^li I hadn’t) and 1 '•nip, ose I e<m euess what \ on 
mean. I’m a pl,im-^])')kell man, s r, ainl I lcll \(Hi 
honestly 1 d..n’t like the thhia, and I don't app’ovc 
of the thing, — I m mm have, and ‘■.o once fm <ill — 1 — 
j Uniph ! 1 uMi'l liiiiik your toast, sli, that's flat 
I Umjdi ! nnnih ! ” 

! “ Wi>ll,” .said Jiawlo^s, making n sign to ll.iirv not 

, to sspeak, ‘‘ you are a ] nvih’gi d ;)ei son, \ on know ; 

I and if Sir .lohn Mid my fiieiul llany l.eie don'i 
! object to ycMir re. 'using the to.i t, it’s imt for im- to 
; take any notice of it. hut I imist siy, eonsideiiiig tin 
; lady is the sister of your especial lavoiiMte Frank 
I Fairlegli, and liie gentleman one whom you 1 ave 
I known fiom hoylnaxl, I fake it as pai ticulai Iv nnkmd 
i of ^on, Ml'. Frair-ptcm, not ivcii to wish them w^ell.” 

“ Ml! iiinpli ! it isn’t (hal, Imy, — it isn’t that,” re- 
I tunird .Ml. I''rim;jitoji, evident]} taken aback by tliis 
j ajjpeal to his kindly feehiig. “ Ihit you see,” he added, 

!; tinning !<; ^ir .John, “ the thing is foolish altogethei, 

‘ they are not at all suited to each other; and instead 
; of being h-'ppy as tliey fancy, they ’ll make tach other 
i, misiTable : the hoy's a very good hoy in Ids wa} , 

! kimt-hcaited and all tliat, hut he’s no more lit to 
!; marry Fanny Fairlegh than I am.” 

I, “ S.)rry I can’t agree witii you, Mr. Framptoii,” 

< viphed Sir .folin Oaklands, drawing himself up stiffly; 

‘‘ J thank Mr. Lawless most heavily for his toast, 

1 and dunk it without a moment’s liesitation. Here’s to 
1 the lualih of the voung couple!” 

“ Well, I ioo iouare all against me,” exclaimed 
Mr. Framj^ton, and I don’t like to seem unkind. 
They s,i} mairiages are made in heaven, so I suppose 
it must he all right. Here’s the health of the happy 
couple, Mr. Lawless and Miss Faiilegh !” 

) it was now Lawless’s turn to look out of counte' 

1 nance, and for a moment he did appear thoroughly 
ji discoiicLMted, more especially as it was next to 

ill., 


impossible to repress a smile, and Freddy Coleman 
grinned outright; quickly recovering himself, how- i 
ever, he resumed, “ Laugh away, Freddy, laugh away, 
it only serves me right for playing such a trick. — I’ve 
been deceiving you, Mr. Frampton; Miss Fairlegh is 
indeed going to be married, but she has had the 
good taste to choose a fitter bridegroom than she 
would have found in such a harimi-scaium fellow as 
I am. So here’s along life, and a happy one, to Fanny 
Faiilegh and Harry Oaklands, — you won't refuse that 
toast, I dare say ?” 

“ Umph! llany Oaklands !” exclaimed Mr. Framp- 
ton aghast; “and I’ve been telling Sir Joint he 
wasn’t good enough for Flank’s sister, — ^just like me, 
umph ! ” 

“ My dear Lawle.s.s,” said Hairy, taking a seat I 
U( \t the peis(»ii he addre.ssed, which moveiiK nt he | 
ateonqdished during an immense row occasioned by ' 
Ml. Fi iinplon, wbo was grunting forth a mixed ! 

1 .oiiologiu' ol (‘xplanations and ajiologics to Sir John, 
by uliom lliey were received willi such a hearty fit of j 

laughing that the tears r.in down his cheeks, — JMy | 

tU‘. IV Lawless, the kind and gt'.u roMs way in wltuh j 

MMi t.ikc this matter, makes n.e fed quite ash.im d of | 
m\ hciiavKUir to \ oil laid}', hut 1 Ikinkil' ^nn knew ; 
I'ow miseiahle 1 ha\e been yon wonhl foigue n e.” ! 

'• For,'i\ e }ou .' eh!” u*l ni iied Lav, less , “ a} e, a ! 

piiLioiis oe.’.l sooner ilian 1 can forgive nii^df for i 
ei, tiling heie and making yuii all imconifoUable. ' 
.\(*h(/»l} hill such a lliiek' lieaded ass as f am vioi.ld j 
iiueeime on all this lime W'ltlioiif seeing how llie 
tranie s!o('il ! liale to .'•poll sport; i^’ I had had the 1 

dighlt. 't leea 02 il.e tiiitli, I'd have been ofi out of , 
} < 11 . w a} loiie ago ” ' 

‘ 1 ■ Li ale a iiolih fdlow !” exclaimed Hairy, ami 
yt m Ineii'L’mp j'. a thing to he [irond of. If iheie i'« 

.'ill', '\a\ m v.hidi I can te^'^lify my strung smihc of 
g! iit:'n le. (.n]\ n.ime if.” 

•• Ml tell \on,'’ ^aid Folenian, who had caught tlie 
1.,-t few \ I'L, — “ I’ll tell }im what to do to make 
him all i;g'nl, — sdl him \onr diestniits.” I 

Tiie phaeton lioises?” replied Harry. “No, I i 
won’t sdl tlu in.” 

“All! I thonglit he would not,’’ murmured Law- j 
Icns, “ it was too iniieh to exjiect of any man.” ' 

“ lint,” eontinned Oaklands, “ I’m sine my fatlier | 
will join me in s.iying, that if Lawless will do us the 
fa\onr of accepting them, nothing would give us |j 
gi eater ])leasure than to .see them in the pos'^essioii 'j 
of one who will apjireciate their perfections as they 
deserve.” ' 

“Nay, they are your piopeity, Harry,” returned j| 
Sir Jolin ; “ I sliall be delighted if your friend will 
accept them, hut the present is all your own.” ! 

“ Eh ! give ’em me, all free gratis, and for nothing ! ” j 
exclaimed Lawless, overpowered at the idea of such 1 
inunificence. “ Why, you’ll go and ruin yourself, — I 
Queen’s lleneh, white-wash, and all thereat of it. Re- 
collect, you’ll have a wife to keep soon, and that isn’t 
done for nothing they tell me, — pin-money, ruination j 
ahops, diamonds, kid-gloves, and bonnet ribbons, — j 
that’s the way to circulate the tin, there are some losses 1 1 
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that may be gains, eh? When one comes to think of all 
these things, it strikes me |,rm well out of it, eh, 
Mr. Frampton ? — Mind you, I don't think that 
really,” he adtled aside to me, ** only I want Harry to 
fancy I don’t care two straws about it ; he’s such a 
feeling fellow is Harry, he would not be properl)' 
jolly if he thought I took it to heart much.” 

“ Umpb ! if those are your ideas about matrimon)^ 
sir,” growled Mr. Frampton, “1 think you care quite 
right to leave it alone, — puppy -dogs have no business 
with wives.” 

' “Now don’t be grumpy, fiovernor,” returned 
Jjawh'ss, “ when you’ve had your own way about the 
toast and ale. Take another glass of that old port, 
tliat’s the stuff that makes your hail curl and look so 
pretty,” (Mr. Frampton ’s chcvelure was to bo likened 
oii^)' to a grey scrubbing-brush), we’ll send for the 
new dog-cart to-morrow, and you shall be the first 
n an to lide behind the cliestniits.” 

“Thank 30 kindl}^ I’ll take 3 our advice at all 
I events,' replied Mr. Fiuiupton, helping himself to a 
1 glaes ot ])orl ; “ and as to your offei, why I’ll transfer 
that to luio (indicating Coleman), ‘ funny hoy,' as I | 
use,] to call him, when he a hoy, and he doesn’t 
set n much filleicd in that j)ait!cular now. Uniph! ” 
'j'hi<. as was intended, elic’led a rcpaitee from 
Coleman, and the eviiiirg jiassed a^^ay merrily, 
alrimug 1 1 could perceive, in sji’te of his attempts to 
seem L'ay, that ]>o(>r liiiwless lelt the destiuctioii of 
his hones dccjily. 

O’l ni) return to tlie cottage, the f.ervant informed 
, me lint a man had liecn tlieie, vvlio wished very 
I paiie. 111. rl v to S( e me, that she had offeied to send for 
j me, bul that he had piofe.s^ed himself nnable to 
i W'lU, 

1 “ \Vliat kind of looking [lersim was he? ” impiired I. 

I ‘ lie was an oldish man, sii, veiy fall and thin, 

ij iv't’j gre\' hair, and litM’ode ii little rough pony.” 
jl “ Did he leave no note or message? ” 

I ' lie left this note, sir.” 

,i Hastily seizing it, I locked niNSelf into 1113'^ own 
i room, and tearing open the paper read as follows : — 

“ Honoured Sir, — In case 1 should not see you, 
has my time will be short, 1 takes the lihurfy ol 
i wrilin’ a line, and as much pleasure bin hinforming 

! you, as things seems to me all a-goin’ wrong, 

i leastways 1 think you’ll say so when you hears all. 

I Muster Kichard’s been hack above a week, and he and 
j the Old Un is up to their same tricks a^.'^ain ; but that 
; ain’t awl, there’s a black-’aired pale chap cum with a 

* heyc like a uork, as seems to me the hadest of the lot, 

I and that ain’t sayin’ a little. But there’s worse news yet, 

I for I’m afraid we ain’t only got to contend Iiagainst 
the henemy, hut there’s a tra 3 turin the camp, anfl 
that in a quarter where yon cares most. Meet me to- 
morrow' morn in’ at the old placeat seven o’clock, when 
you shall here more from, Your umbel servant, to 
command, Peter Barnett, 

‘‘ late Serjeant in the — th Dragoons.” 

Reader, do you wish me a good night? — many 
thanks for your kindnessi but if you have any hope 


that your wish will be realized, you must be of a very 
sanguine temperament, or you have never been in 
love. 

THE ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY. 

Part HI. 

“ Then life was a wild aud gorgeous dream.” 

Having in a preceding sketch briefly referred to 
the real hi.story of Charlemagne, wc will give a few 
extracts, showing how lie is pictured in ronuince. 
The work (Archbishop Turpin’s) from which wt quote 
was “done” into Knglfsh under the auspices ot our 
immortal Caxton in 1 185. 

“Chailcs the noble Empeiour, after he bad taken 
mochc jiayne for to mayiitenc the name of God, for 
tcnhaunce the CrysUm fa3th, and to hi3’nge al the 
w’oildc in one trewe fayth and beleve, and that he had 
goten many contrccs, he purposed never more to f3'ght 
ne to make baia3 lie, hnt to reste and lede foith a 
contemplatyf lyf in thankynge his maker of ye grace I 
that ho had gyven to hyin in surmoiiiU3 nge hys I 
1 1101113 es. Ncvertlielcs, on a nyght it happed hym, 
that ho hohelde the heveii, and saw’t* a quantyte of 
stiiics (stal^) in ordie tendynge allc the n3'ghLc one 
vva3e and one path. And they began at the see of 
Fi3'selond in pas^yng h\ tw cue Alcniayn and Ytalie, 
Inlwene Fi.iunce and (luyaiie. And passed ryght 
tlic savd sleries Gascoygne, Basle Navarre and I 
Kspagne, wIincIic conticcs he had thenne b3" hys 
piu's^annce and contyniiel payne coiiqiicrd and maad 
crysten. And after the rude of (he sayd slcrres thus 
goyng in ordre cam unto Galyse wheie as the bod) of 
liie holy a])postlo w'aN, he nat knowynge the propre 
place, ICvc’ V nyglit Charles b\helde tbe waye ol tlio 
sa3^1 .stones, and tbouglit moebo contynnell3^ wbat 
tliys m\ght be, and that it w'as not vvMhoiite cause. 

In one 'i\ght cnionge the other that Charles thought 
on th\s waye, a man appvored to 113111 in vysyon 
w'hyche was so layiu so jila} samite and so shynyuge 
that it was morva3lle wliyche sayd to hym, ‘What 
doostthoii, my fuyie son !' Charles bevmgeal ravysshed 
answeri), ‘who arte thou, fayre Syr .D That other 
aiisweicd, ‘I am .l.imes the Appostle of Jhesu C’rxsr, 
the sone of Zebeilee, and jiropro brodcr of Sa3'nt 
Johan the evangelvst, and am he wdiom God choos to 

proche the cr 3 sten fayth and my bod 3 nbydeth 

oniongste the Sarass\ns whychc have entreated it 
v\ia\nousi 3 . TTiou art olioseii aftei the conduyle of 
tile steiios ti delyver my londe fio the hande of the 
me.'vMOuUnt Saiass)iis and eneni} es of Ci^steiulom.’ ” 

(}f course Charles undertook the task, and on his 
first exjiloit after he ‘‘had f3n3'Sshed his oiyson, the 
w.dles of the c} te win die were of marble mei veillonsly 
strong ovtM threw to the eith and fyl alle in pyeces.” 

“ After that Charles had the dornynacion quasi in 
al Esjiague, he came to tlie sepulchre ol Seynt Jumes 
wlicrc he d\d hys devocyon and made devoutely hyg 
praycis, and after came to a place in ye loud whych 
was SI) feire that he 1113 ght goo no fertlier, and there 
fyxed and pyght hys sperc, and that place was called 
Petroniinn. And in that loiuic who that wold hyleve 
in God, tharchchvsshop Turpyii bnptysed them, and 
who that wold not was slayn or put in pryson. 

“ And the Sarasyns had a great idol perched on the 

top of a lofty pillar and holding a key legions of 

devils were enclosed inside, who received joyously UiC 
pa3Uiym worship, but a Christian coming before it was 
destroyed, or if a bird happened to perch on it, it 
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instantly died. There was a prophesy that a Kyng of They nil devote themselves to its recovery, and one 
France should be born before whom the idol should sent at the Koiind Table is kept empty, being solcmnl-y ; 
drop the key, and this was a sign that the power of appropriated to him who should accomplish the enter- | 
the Sara^yn3 should be overthrown by this King." prise, or, in the language of romance, “ should at- ; 
And so we are told the idol let tlie key fall when chieve the Holy (Irayle.’^ By some supernatural in- ; 
Cliai leinagne conquered Spain.' fliienco letters ol gold aie suddenly iound on the back '| 

'i‘ho person of Charlemagne is thus dc'^cribed : — of the scat, assigning it to him who should be success- '| 
“lie w’ns a man w'el fairin’^ of hvs body and grete ful, and wuruiug unqualified ])ersons not to attempt j 
of persone, and had h3s svght and regaide iyeis and to sit down on it. Occasion.illy, however, a venture- j 

maiycyous,^ The lengths of his persone contexned some person does so, and alwajs siiffeis cither loss of 

cyght feet after the mesnre of his feet whicli were life or limb for hi.s temerity, whence the seat acquired 

mcrveyllou'dv long. A lavr legaide and coiintc- the name of ‘‘ The Sirge IVilllous.” 

nuunce had tliys man. He h.td the face of a large First of the Hound Talile. 

fote brodt, he 'liad the e^ en like a lyon sparkh uge “ I shall seude li\m (sayd King Lodogreaii of Cam- i| 
lyke a cole hv fur} oils rt‘ ::i;tls. ’ >llcrd) ag\ftc sha!le plea'^e h}m moelie more, for 1 I 

His piowc") as a rja-'i c nonic might equal tliat of shalle gyve h\ m the tahl(‘ lonnd, the which.e Utlicr 
his far-distanf and lai-f.iined siiecessoi Louis XIV. pendragon ga\e me, and wlian it i.s ful complete ther 

the 'tU’iuanjiK' ol our later daj's. is C knvghtes anu iNltv. 

AV Jian he took hys lepaste he \\a.s contente V} th “ Whaiiue King Aitluir herd, he said, ‘tliese 
Ivtel 1)1 edr, hut a-. toueliMig the ])yt<iuuee, he el*' at knighte-. with tlie iound table pleasen me inoic than 

liis 1 eipaast a quai tei of motv)n. or ij houue.s, or a giete m glit giele i \ cliesse.’ ‘Now, Meihn,’ said King 

glioos, or a grete ]iestel of poihe, or a peeol;, oi a Aitiim, ‘ go-) thou a.nd aspve me in al this land 1 . 

ciane, or an hare all lux'l (whole), lie dranke iiin knightes Vvhiehe hen ot most piowcsse and worsliip.' 

sobrelv wvth a lit d vialei llieiein.’’ Wilhm she". t tame Meilyu liad fouiide suchc knigtes 

Hi>q!ialilUMlion> as a comhalanl were not despicable, that sliobl iu’dilU- \x and \iii knyghtes, but no mo 
“ Ol hvs stieiigllie is not a lytel tlu'uge to spebe ol. ho eoud<' Juidt. '1 hciine the Bissliop ot CaunteCnui yc* 

For he iiold sm}l'' .i 1 vn\ght aimed iiyth one ’*'a^ t lie uiui be blessid the syegt's ivitli grete Koyaitc' 

of a .s’leide and eh*ue iivm fiom the t()p])e of t-n- '‘Ud deioevon, ;ind there seUetlievuj e’.d \\ kni ghtC'. 

hedc donu lo tlie s eleb .Vnd moieoi ei with one m li- i ‘‘iig'S, and iiliaii this lias dom', ^dlri\n 

liande he iiold take a knyglit al armed and litie hi in •^aid, ‘ hbiii Sn y mm* .al ai^-e and come It' K^ng 

up to fli(' li-’vjjit of hi>*l)ie.ste lyghll}.” * " A.itluu foi todoa limi homage, he will havi liie hiinr 

The follav. mg o'.traors are collated. ])ai ll\ IV »m the wil to mayiitene low,’ ami Sf' they aio-e and did 
“ Koiuau (In Koi Al Ins," Itouen 1 188, but elm lly liom iheii Immag'g and iihin tliev iieu' gone, JNbnliii 
tl;e Morle (I'Aillmr.’ 'fiiis is a compilation fiom fi'Cri in eieiv surges letters of gold that Itijd tbe 
many of tbe muot esteemed romances of tie' Hound knigliles names that b.id sylteii tlieis in. llnl two 
'fable, M’hicli co’itinned to he read iiith avidity i-i eee-. weie voi de. 

long alter the romances themselves iierc m'glected. “ ‘ Wlnit is tie caua',’ s.iid Hiig Arthur ‘that 
Southey sjijaks of a •^battered and imuilated eo])\ oi' llnie hen two plaei"- l ovde in th.e sieges/ ‘ S\ i e,’ '' ml 
this work a- the very delight of his youth. lood, and M. rlin, ‘ tlier slialle no man s} t in tlio places, but 
he showed hi- appiee .ilion of it in matmei )taii by *!'*'> that shall he of moo-t worshi]). IJiit in the sege 
a repnbliealion o!' tin- w Ol k. 'J'liis edition is m modem ji'nalb'us then shall no man sytti' tlniin lint one and 
type, ill tw’o large, (liick, and very clos-dj' piintcd i f tlu r he oii\ so har(i\ to doo it he slnidl he des! i oi ed, 
quarto volumes, and is (Uititled ‘‘Thy Hutii. i.il, a id and he that shalle s\ttelherc shalle liaie no hdaive.' 
Actes of K>ng Arthur; of his iiol)le Knightes of the “ Tlieniio the king stablys.shod all his kij3’ghles and 
Ituunde Table, (lie 3 r iiieivi') lions empi -stes and gaf them that ivcic of londes not rydie, he g.af the m 
adveniiire.s, 'I'iiachi ei viig of the Sane CJieal, and Ion ics, and charged them never to doo outraggi ousit c 
in tlie end la* Moi te'd’Aithnr, with the Dolnuroiis noi inordre, and alive 3 es to flee treason. Also by 
Detli and Uep.irting out of This Woild of tlum al.” no ineane to be cruel, hut to gyue mercy vnto liiin 
The achicveiiioiit of the St. (iraal, spoken (d m the that asketh nierey vpou payn of forfelnrc of tliei*- wor- . 
foregoing titlepage, is one ol the wiide^t im.igjmitions ship and lordshiji of King .\vtliur lor evermore, and 
in the wliolo eiade of chivalric lom.anee, ami peivai!* > alweyes to doo lad3 es, danioyseks, and geiitvlw3 mmen 

socour, apon payiio of detlie. Also, limt i.o man 
lake uoo bataiU in a wrongful quai el for no u lane 
ne for noo worldes goodes. Vnto this weie all the 
knyghtes sivoriie of tlie table round both old and 
yong. And every yere were the)^ sivoiiic at the highe 
feest of Pentecost. 

“ Also Merlyn made the round table in lokenying 
of roundciies of the world, for by the round t.ibic ks 
the world synefyed by ryghte. For al the world, ^ 
cvysten and hethen, rejiayrcn unto tlie roundtable.. 
And whan tliey are clioseii to be of the feloivdiij) of 
tlie roud table, they' thynke hem more blessid and 
more in worsliip than if they had goten halfe the 
w’orlde." 

J^ancelot dii Lac was one of tlio most renowned i 
of Ailhur's knight.s, and the romances written on 
his adventures are some of the most celebrated 
of those of the Hound Table. His name is di*- 
rived from the ciicnmstaiice of a faiiy baling 
stolen him when an infant, — “ le plus bel enfant 


more or Ic'-s the whole of the Hound Tabb* loinaiicc*, ' 
in some of them occupying u considciable j'oitnm. 
We refer to it only in its obviou.s meaning*:, m*t iii that 
leeoiKlite one alluded to in a preceding ‘•Inteli. It is 
loumled on a tradition, that Jo.sepb of Anm-.tba’a 
camzbt in :i golden cup some of the bu)0(l which flowed 
fiom tlie wounds ofoiir Saviour. Tliis cup lie brought 
w*ili Inm to England, where, as“Tiaditiou '^ays, lie 
huili a church of wattled boughs at Glaslt'-ihuiy. 
Bat unhappily^ tlie precious vessel was lost ; it got 
into the hands of sinners or infidels, and tlie recovery 
of it is the gieat quest of Arthur and his knights of 
the Hound 'lable. 

(1/ It ih curious to Loinparo this tradition ii ilh one of mucli later 
date. Ahovc the gat*- of tlie ..Mliainlira was a bunch of keys cut in 
stfoie, with an inscri])li(»n that the Moors would never be coJKjnertd 
niitil tliose kejs fell into a liand hencath. When rerdinaiiil and 
j'.ihclli bcsit’^cd tlio ]jlacc*, the Vi’i shfiotiri" witli how and arrow, 
fcouck the .s:oi)e cli.iin v.hkh he'd t'-u s- ii.pnir. d keys; liif-y fell, 
and rnn.iini.‘'.i In ll.c li ind undcin'j.ith. lii .ifort d -v.s Grenada nas 
oonquLfcd. 
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(hi monde & lo iniciix talllic et de corps ct dc mem- 
l)res.” Oi) his niolher’s attempt to rescue liim, 
the fairy plimged uitli him into a lake beneatli 
whose waters rose her own magnificent castle. Here 
Lancelot was traiiiej up in the devoir ofa knight, and 
gained also other acquiMtions jirojior to a liighly ac- 
conqdished gentleman. 11 is skill in music is highly 
spoken of. “ Homme no fut oneques si droit on 
sonestant et chantoit a mciveilles hid qnril il vouloit.” 
This fascinating accomplishment was almost as indis- 
peiisahle !o a knight of romance as to a trouhadom of 
olden time. Syr 'J'lystram, the “ soioufnl home 
child,” son of King Meliadus, and a veiy noted knight 
ol romance and of the round taldc, was however the 
most celehrati*d of all his conqneib tor his ocLlIeiice 
in this hogoiliiig art. His sinpassin'.i skill on the 
harp caused the gates of a ecitam castle to he tin own 
wide for him ; which, had his identit\ heen Mispeeled, 
would have heen doubly haind against him, or 
opened only to heguile liim to hii death. “ Soo 
'I'u^i.nn lerned lobe an h.iper passyn<>e alle otlu-i 
that there was none suche called in no conniei^.’' 

j'o iclnin to Sir Lancelot. In due tiim‘ lie was in- 
stalled as a member of Aitlmi’s Round 'I able. 

“ S'lone .ifter that Kwig Arlhiir wa^ eoim', fro 
Rome into Lnghind, theiine ahe the knyghtes ol the 
lahL* ivUind lesoited \nto the h}ngj and nriih* many 
jo‘'fes and lurnementes, and s-mie theic wei<‘ that 
will' hut kn\gli's which encieaei'd ‘^o in uMne-j and 
w^a^!l:p that tliey ]tassed .die then hlawes in 
])io\vi'--e and noh'e d- I'a- , and that was wd pr.ived. on 
ii.aii\ Rut in e.speey.d il was piO\ed (mS\ie Laimce- j 
1 I da Lal^e, t.n in al tmm'nient\ s and juste.s and dedi's i 
ot aiines, horl. lor 1\ f and (Llh lie jMS'^ed al other I 
l.ir, and at no tvnii he was' low ci o\ ei come, hut 

/.uh’s-.) il veie hy ti etun oi eiiciiauntenn nl.’ ' 

amour \,I(h t/eiie\ia. the iiuci n o( Aithur, 

( I iipie fi Inge jioitioii of ins In^toiv, and at 
h hut not in a liiiiiy, h\»ds i.iiu into a wai 

a > ' 1 , t Ailluir. After the kiug/s death, (Jeiievia 
I.' 1 . to a coniciit ' Sii* Lanccloi also icnents. 

‘ 1 cL mncclnt toki h\ s hoi s, and i ode alle that d.i) e 

.o'll alle that ii \ ghte in a loi i"* te wep 3 ng('. \nd.ittlic 
i SL iie was wall' ot an licreni) t.oji* and a chappi 1 that 
ide III 1 w eiie t w o cl} lies, am' than he lu i d a 1\ icl helle 
ryiige to masM', and lliydcr he lo'h' and al\ghtcd, and 
le\ed his iioi 1 to the gate and herd mu'-se And he 
that sange llie in.isse was the Rysshop of (’aimtci- I 
bnr\e. Rollie tlie h\sslii)]) and S} r Redwerc knew 
S\r Lanncelot, and tiiey spak logvder atler m.is-e, 
hut whaniie Syr Ih'dweie hadde told h} me In’s tale, 
S} r Lauiicelots herto almoste biaste foi soiouc, and 
S\r Launcelot threw e abrode h}s armour ami sayde, 

‘ Alas, who may trust tli}s woild.’ And then he 
kiielyd dounc ijii h\s knees ami ]u-a}d the l)\sshup 
for to shii\e him mid assoile him. And llum he 
hesoughte the hysslmp that he mvglile Ik* hys binder. 
'J'han the hyschop sa}dc ‘ 1 wylle gadly,’ ami than 
he jnUto an hahyte upon S}r Raiiiicelot, ami there 
he stu-vocl God day ami nyghte wyth prayers and 
fastynges.” 

Many of his knights-companioiis ride through 
England in search of him, and at length find him 
“ And whan they sawe that Syr Launcelot had 
taken l)}in to such perfection, they had no lysle to 
departe, hut toke such an hahyte as he liad. This 
they endured in grete penaunce si\e yeare.s, and 
' ^thaiine Syr Launcelot toko the halnteof juvesthode, 

I and a twi'K emoneth he sange mass. And th.ere was 
mme of ilie e other knyghtes, hut they redde in 
bookes, ami helped fvji* lo s} ngc masse and lyngc 


belles, and dyde lowcly all manere of serv}ce. And 
soo their horses went where they wolde, for they toke 
none regarde of noo worldly rycliesse. For whanne 
they sawe Syr Launcelot endure suche penaunce, in 
prayer and fastynge, they toke no foice what payne 
they endured, for to see the noblest knyghte of the 
world take suche abstynaunce, that he w-axed ful lenc, 

“ And upon a nyghte, there came a v}syon unto 
Syr Launcelot, and chargyd him in reinyssion of alle 
liis sy lines to haste hym tow’nrde Almeslniry, and by 
thenne thou come theie, thou shalt fymle Queen 
Giiencver dead. And therefoie take tliy fdawes W 7 th 
ihe, and puise}e them an hors bicro and brynge thou 
the corpse of licr, and buryc it by her husbonde tlie 
noble Kynge Arthur. Soo this vys\on caim* to Syr 
l^auncclot tin yes in one nyghte. 

“ 'J'liaii S}r Laiin.elot never after cle but lytyl 
melt', ne dianke, but cimlyiuially inouincd iint}l he 
was dc.id. For theniu' he sykned more and mere, 
and di \cd, and dwyimd awayc. For the h} sshop 
nor none ol his fihiwes myght not make h\ m to cte, 
< 111(1 l\l\l he dranke, that lie was waxen tliciine by a 
cub}t ‘bolter tliau he w.is, tli.iL the I'lq le could not 
know'e h}m. I'\ir evermore daye .ml njgiitc Sie 
pruved, but ncdefully as nature icqnyrcd somtMue ho 
slombied a hudveii blcju*, and cvei he Was 1} engo 
gri.vel} ngc on K\’nge Arthui’s and Qiicm* (men- 
c\ia’s tomhe. And there wms no coinfoi te tk.it the 
byssliop, nor S\ i Roi;', nor none of Ins Lknies coude 
ni.'ke livm, it avaylh il not. 

“ O }e rngl'ty and jX'iiqioiis loid ‘'h}n}nge in 
the gioiy ti.imntiav of llivs unstable ]\f, .'s in leigii- 
Miye o\cr n .ilmi''., gicte and mvglite (oi’ntn'}cs, 
loiliiycd wiih stiongi' castili and tomes, cdihtd with 
many a i \cli(* c\lo Ye .ika', ye fierce and iinglily 
clievalieis, so val}aim(e in avcniuums deeds ol avmcs, 
Rihold! behold! sec now tins m\ghty conqueror 
K\nge Aithm, whom in Ins huma} n J}'f all the 
wuilde doubted. Vea aho this noble quene Guc- 
never, that somelyine sate in lur cha}ie admirned 
Willi guide, peilcs and piec^ons stones, now ]\ e full 
low'o 111 ob‘‘Cine fo’bo or Jivtle coveicd w'ith cloddes 
ot Cl til and chi} i*. Ri'liolih' also th}s niyglih chain- 
j)}oii L.umcclot, p}eih's of 1.11} glithodc, see now liow 
liehelli gioM'linge on the colde nioulde, now beyiige 
s('o tchle and t<i\ nt lliat si'intyme was so Iciiible, 
how and in what maneie ouglitc ye lo Ijo so dcsyious 
of the niouda}n isonour so dannycioiis !-— 'I'he nune 
that God hath gi\(-n } on the ti}Mmp]i.iK honour, the 
mckti \i* oughte to ho, eNer fc.iiNng the iiiioLahl} nes 
of tins (l\se(‘\ e.ihle worlde. 

“ Rut within ni\e w'eke^ Syi I.auncelot fille syke 
ami l.»\e in his hedde, and llienne he senti' tor the 
bysshop that thcie \\as heiei!i}(e, and al Ins tine 
fclawes. Than S} r Launcelot sayd W}th drei} slevcn, 
Syr Ryssho]) 1 piayc }oii gi\o me- al my lyghtis that 
longeth to a cr}.stcn man. Soo wlieii Jic was liowse- 
1yd and em'l}d, and luul all that a crysten man ought 
to have, he pra} i d tlie ])}S‘.h()p that his felawes rnyght 
beare liia body to Joyous G.nde. 

“ And when Syr Rors ami hys felawa came to his 
hedde, they fonde hym slcike dede, and he la}e as he 
had smylcd. 'i'haii was theie wepynge and wr\ng}ne 
of bolides, and the gieatest dole they made that ever 
made men. And on the nioinc the b} sshop dyd his 
inas.se of llLauiLM.” 

It remains but to inform those lady readers whose 
only expel iciice may suggest a triad like ihal which 


(i) This 1). autiful ivijobtrophe 1ms bci*n oft( a (pictul. 
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issues from the Attic press of Bentley or Colburn, 
that such volumes do hardly give a fair idea of the 
outward appearance of the Koinances on whose cha- 
racteristics we have so largely dwelt. “ Perceforest,*’ 
one of the most esteemed of the class, was beautifully 
printed at Paris in 152S, in two folio volumes, each 
containing about a thousand pages, and each page 
being enriched with a double column of closely printed 
type, each column numbering li fly four lines. The 
work would make probably between forty and fifty 
volumes such as we arc now accustomed to lounge 
over, and our readers will bear in mind that it is only 
one of a series. 

Surely in this instance it will be accorded to us that 
we do not close the subject from any lack of material. 


EXTRACTS FKOM THE DIARY OF AN 
OXFORD MAN.' 


June 24M. — We all, with the exception of the 
rector, went to call on Colonel and Miss llawkner. 
They lived in an old counlry-honse close by the ebureb, 
on the same side of the road. Tlie house itself is old, 
and inside the rooms are wainscoted with oak. There 
is a large rookery between it and tlie church. 'I'lie 
lawn, immediately in front of the house, was nicely 
kept; and the garden very tastefully arranged with 
well selected flower?, all, however, the woik of the 
gardener. Tije whole was closely shut in on all sides 
except one, wheie there \\as a view of a huge extent 
of country, with fine aged trees. Tlie rooms weic, 
as far as I could observe, handsomely and elegantly 
furnibhed. 

On our entorini: the drawing-room, \^e found ^liss 
llawkner reclining easily on a sofa, with a popular 
religions ncwspajier by her side, which she liad 
evidently just laid down as we ajipvoached. 

“ 1 am so delighted to see you, rny dear Miss 
Montague,” she exclaimed, at the s<niie time rising 
to greet her visitois; “ and liowis oui dear minister'” 

“ Thank you, papa is as well as usual,” was the 

1 had time, while this sort of polite tattle was going 
on, after I had been mtioduccd, to survey this elderly 
.spinster w'iili attention. She was a hard-featured I 
lad\, W'ith restless eyc", and a receding nairow fore- i 
head, which was half curtained by a fiont of dark I 
brown hair. 'rhi'. had been so moved from its first I 
position (as daiicing-iriasters say), by her reclinings, I i 
fancy, on the sofa, that sundry grey individual hairs, I 
which leally ajij) 'riained to her ])cricianium, imper- 
tineiuly came into open day, as if on purjiose to dis- 
cover tlie dece])tion. Her complexion was decidedly 
biliotis; and her form was attenuated and angular. 
She was ahvays in a fidget, apparently. Her dress 
was "umpiuoiis, and made in the newest fashion. 

“ 1 have written a little note to Mr. Montague,” 
she said, only this minute, to beg him to visit a poor 

{ )erson whom 1 have discovered in the village. Siie 
las only recently come here, and I find her sadl^ 
dar/Cf poor thinji! ” during the utterance of the last 
words of which she slightly raised her eyes toward.s 
the aforesaid front, and sighed vigorously. 

** Yet, madam, we must not have a repeal of the 
window -tax duty,” said young Montague; “it will 
not da to make light of the sufTerings of these dear, 
petted, miserable poor.” 

(1) Continued from p. 5T. 


This was said, especially the dubious finish, with a 
strangely satirical tone. Miss Hawkner did not see 
the purport, and in amazement began to conceive it 
possible that Mr. Montague, junior,inight be us dark as 
the poor woman in question. “ I mean, sir,” she said, 

“ that she does not know her sad state ; she i.s not 
conscious of her wickedness. Her heart is not 
softened.” 

“ Oh! indeed, madam, I do not know her. Has 
she done anything very terrible?” 

“ Dear no, sir, what I mean is that — that, you see 
— she is not — J mean she is unhappily unacquainted 
wdtli saving truths. She dre.^^^ses very much above her 
situation; in fact, quite out of character with her 
station in life.” 

“ 'riiat is, to be sure, somewhat silly. But how can 
she procure money for all this finery you speak of if 
she is so poor ? ” 

“ Why, you see, sir, what she wears is not exjicn- 
sive, only it is — you sec — 1 mean — it is just as if it 
had come from tlie laundvesb.” 

“ Oh ! 1 see, it was most indecorously clean, — an 
unpai dona hie fault !” 

Miss llawkner began at last to have a half-glini- 
ineriii*/ sense of Montague’s intent, and answered 
rather siKir])ly, “ 1 d,ue say you may think this 
notlnng, sir, hut it’s not all. 1 hear sliange things 
about her former condnctio her Imsbandj poor fellon! 
They say she uas the di'utli ot bun with her nasty 
temper; altogether, thoiiirh she is a meek-looking 
person, if what 1 leurn be tiue, she is no better than 
she shonhl be.” 

“ Do \on read Shakspeare, madam ?” 

“No, Mr .Montagiu', 1 not; 1 have given 

over plays, and theatres, and balls, long ago, I trust, 
although I was once a giddy thing, al.is I and fond of 
these vanities.” 

“ Wl'H, Miss Hawkn. r, even that jnofaiie wnter 
I was iiglit when he wrote, 

‘ (inod nanu' in niiiii and vioman, dear iny lady, 
is the niiniedinle jewel of llnar sonls 
AVIjo steals niy purse steals trash. * + 

Ihil lie that lilehes lioni im; iny good name, 

Jtohs me ot tha! wlneli uot eunehes him, 

And makes me poor indeed.’ 

He has said, too, in another ])lac(*, * Be thou as chaste 
as jce, a 1 ]»ure jis snow, thou shalt not escape cal- 
umny.’ But then the lady to whom that was said was 
resjjf efable, and Shakspeai c was loo .severe at llie best ; 
for he was vciy w orldly-niindcd, and therefore a veiy 
had hand at inventing or pationizing scandal.” | 

All of us who were present were evidently uu- | 
commonly uncointoriable ; for Montague had been | 
umiMially seveie in his tone and manner, even for ! 
him. Misi Montague wisely changed the conversation, 
and as soon as possible rose to go away; a little em- | 
bairassed, as it would seem, yet withal having a hali- 
.sinile about her lips, which slie was with some little 
success endeavouring to puise up into propiiety. We 
saw nothing of Colonel Hawkner, for he happened to 
he out. 

During the short walk liomc, the’ subject of con- 
versation was, of course, what had occuried at tlie 
visit. 

“ Charlie, dear,” said Miss Montague, “ you were 
rather hard on our elderly friend.” 

“ Well, perhaps I was, Mary, but I cannot stand 
the humbug of those canting, would-be-religious 
old women, — it*8 dete8la))le. If. I bad my way, I 
would sweep the whole set of them into the Dead 
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** Why the Dead Sea?” said 1. 

Because nothing floats there, and there would be 
no chance of their coming up again.” 

This amused us all excessively. Laughing heartily 
we reached the parsonage. 

At dinner the scene at Colonel Hawkner’s was 
detailed to the rector, lie thereupon pulled out of 
the pocket of his cassock the note which had been 
1 sent him. The envelope, a pink one with lace edging, 

I had been sealed with a wafer, containing within its 

I little ciicle a text of Holy Scriptuie. The contents 
! were a mcie transciipt of her conversation with 
^ Montague. 

li And now,” said he, and a momentary flush of 

I I anger glowed on liis cheek and hiow such as I had 
1 1 not seen before or since, “as} on liave heard Miss 
I Hawkner’s story of this poor woman, I will tell you 
j the leal one. Her name is Jewell. I heard of her 

sudden airival in thepfin''li, and went as soon after as 
I j)Ossil)le to see her. 1 found that she lodged in a 
dirty sort of mud-hut, at the outskirts of tiie village, 
i Tljt' upper pait only was let to lic'r. 'I he filthiness at 
I the eiiti.ince of the cottage, and in the floor below 
I was, as fui as I could see, disgusting. It was the first 
I time 1 had been acluall}^ in; for the tenants had 
I always it-lused to see me. lJul on eiiteiing up above, 

I wlu'ie poor ileloii Jewell w as, it was indi ed diffeieiit. 
It ii tine there was onls .i table in the r<H)m, and a 

, 1 iuH e-legged stool, in tlie coriu'r a jiallet eovered w'ltli 

f, str.iw, o\cr wbieli a sheet was laid, lint the shoe* 

|| was wi’.iie ; the floor was beautifully clean, and so was i 

I I (lie i 1)1 and tlie slool ton 'fhe pooi* woman, j 
',j I'xnlf'iitl} in the last sta^e ol decline, w'a'< seat<*d, 

!' when liist I ei tf-red, on the stool near the window. 

,1 Siu, w,is aia)Ul twenty five a})pai eiitly, or there.tlanit'-., 
li tall and pretly, her daik (‘ve^ shining liom hiiie.ilh 

I {] , long e\ el.ishea with a latal In illianey. Sne was 
1; slender, and \ery pah*; and with an an' of lunching 
' Mi'iisis (Miess in the exjn ession of Ijer luce. She was. at 
I the time, soothing a young eliild, unn itni ally thin ! 
1 and gaunt loi its agi*, and evideiilly elainoioiis foi 

I ‘'md, her diess was neat and beaulifuily eh'an, tlioiigli 
!j ‘•inple; it had been ji.itehed in every direition, hut 

! o well that u was not very perceptilde. Her e\es 
filled with tears as sin* turned them to me; (she 
‘ knew who 1 w'.is by my diess.) ‘ Well, it is kind for 

II sueh as ) ou, your hoiiour, to eoine and s«*e a ])()oi 

I creuluie like me; won’t 3011 take a seat?’ saving 
which, .she lose fioni the stool, and d’lstmg i’ with 
j her a])ron, ))laced it iieai me. 1 thankeii In i. ' ut s.,t 
dow’ll oil the pallet, making her sit down on t:ie 
'! aforesaid stool by m\ side. Aflei having aski'd her 
I' ipiestions .iboiiL her lieaiih, and other inoie inditleieni 
; maltcis, to nn.ke her as nuieh at lier ease as I could, 

I I added, ‘ And now, Iltlen, (for you must let me e dl 
' you so for tlie future ) tell me if it is not too jiaiiiful 
for yt)'i all your history, or as much of it a.s }ou like. 

I think I c.iii see )ou have not alw.ivs been in sueh 

j! disliess as you now aie.’ 

li ' No, indeed, eir,’ she said. * I w'as once in Loii- 

li don, ea'nmg a decent sum to help my dear husband, 
i I used to work for a slop-shop; and thouLrli 1 had to 

I sit to ii tally in the moinmg and late at night, — for 
they only paid me threepence for making a shiit — 

I I yet I managed to get something. But things went 

j wrong with us, your honour: my poor John was 

I turned off from his place in a cloth-manufactory 

because trade was dull, and what 1 got could not 
• support us all. We got worse and worse. The fur- 
nituie w'eiit piece by piece— then our clothes ; till at 
last we had nothing left, and we had hardly a thing 


to eat of any sort. John got unhappy like ; he did 
not hold up his head as he used to do: he would 
come and sit for hours by the fireplace without say- 
ing a word good or bad, his eyes fixed on the bits of 
stick and small knobs of coal on the hearth — I 
couliLi't stir him. At last, one day, your honour — 

Oh, John, my poor John ! — about a month ago — ’ 
and here the poor creature became hoarse with emo- 
tion ; and, sobbing in the mout convulsive way, said, 
almost inaitieiilately, ‘ He went into a stable-loft 
ii(jar — * again she buried her face in her hands, and 
her emotion brought on a violent fit of coughing. I 
fetelied her a mug of w'ater which happened to be on 
the window-ledge. The little child looked up in its 
mother’s face, and stioked her pallid cheek wdth its 
little bony hands, and smiled on her. The poor crea- 
ture, somewlnit soothed by this, contiiiued, as soon, 
as the coughing would permit, ‘ Your honour, 

1 shall soon go, too. Oh, poor John! he — he — 
hanged himself! and I was left alone w'ith this dear, 
dear child. 1 was too ill to work any longer, so I set 

out to liiul my lalhei and inotlicr, who live at ; 

hut 1 am too ill to go farther : here 1 shall die, 

1 know'; and, oh, God! what w'lll become of poor 
Willy heie, my own dear boy?’ She clasped the 
cliilii to her l)o^onl, and moaned bitterly. 1 did what 
I could to calm and console her. She then show ed | 
me a letter which she kept in her bosom, (the last 
letter her husband wiole her, just belore his leinble 
.let of sm,) in whieh he s.nd, that he could have 
enduied Ins own siilf ‘lings, but to see her, wlio had 
alw'ays been such a loving, ali’ectionate wife to liiin, 
and his innocent hoy ])inehed with hunger, he 
could not stand , so he had determined to make 
.ivvav with hiinsidf, ami might God have mercy on 
hi^ soul ! jj 

“ I then askeil her if she had seen any one since her |; 
anival heie. She said, ‘Yes, sir; 1 have seen a I 
lady, wjjo meant to he very kind, I am sure; but she ' 
asked me so many questions about what had come to j 
me, and all about poiir John, and was so cross-like | 

about It all, that 1 was made more unhappy tlian I ; 

was before. She said 1 must behave better, and read 
my BihU*, which I have always done, }our honour, 
Vince I was laiii^ht to do so as a little girl in (he 
])aiivli school. And she leU me these two books . 
this one’ (putting a liact called ‘ iMaiy Hohhs, or ! 
Vanity Ihmishcd,’ into my hands) ‘ she gave me, and | 

made me jiiomive to think over it; the’ otliei (it j 

was ‘Dio|>s of (^)mloiL foi Siiineis’; ‘she lent , 

me, aiKl told me to read it well, and not tumble or i 

duty It, and givi* U her back again wlien I had done 
with It. It vvis vciy kind ol her, to be sure, but I |' 

' .•(! rather she had n(*ver come.’ ' 

‘‘ And lieic the poor creatiue w’ent off’ again into a 1 
violent fn of ciyiug. 1 liave taken both the tract 
and the h.iok away, and mean to leturn them as 
I soon as 1 cmi to Miss Hawkner. , 

'fhe rector could scaicely coiilimie this story at ; 
times from excessive emotion. j 

“That Miss Hawkner is a most ahomiiinblc | 
peiM)n!”said Mi^s iMontagne, turning towards tho 
window as she spoke to conceal her tears; “if that is 
to be religious, I do not mucli care to be so.” 

“ Hush ! hush ! ” said her father. i 

“ I think the best of the joke,” said young Mon- 
tague, “ is, her leaving those two precious volumes to 
(prench the poor woman’s thirst, 1 suppose, and 
appease her hunger. They might very probably 
take her appetite away for the time. Rare charity ! 1 

It reminds me of those lines of Hood — 
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* 1 love my uciglilour, f:ir too well, in faet, 

To call, ami twit him with a godly tract. 

That’s turned by application to ii lihch’ 

“Rather a questionable authoiity, Cluilos, is he 
! not ? " said his father. 

i “Yes, perhaps, sir; but tiutli is tintli, you know, 
j whoever says it. IVhy should that poor woinau need 
I the tract so kindly lent her more than the person 
who left it? If vanity is wljat dictu'oaiies make it 
out to be, and what the woild generally understands 
' by that word, I rafher imagine that the eldeily lady 
! who dresses in satiiii^ and silks, witli jewels and gold, 
and has lich, costly fin in I lire about her house, and 
Riirnptuous dinners on her table every day, is more 
I likely to be near that ^iee Ilian a ])Oor threadbare 
i woman who is pinehed with poveity. llowexer, 1 
I Biippose it's ladigioiis to think ill of one’s neighbours, 
i and the height of chanty to distribute liacts with 
I dirtv blown jiaper coveis, and the essence of 
I humility to imagine cvciy person to he in the daik 
1 hntoins(l!‘. Piecioiis lighti tliey are! Sonnthiug 
I in the farthing rnslilight line, I laiicy.’' 
i “Rather a long jiliilipjnc, Charles! I am afiaid 
I my story has excited yon,” said tlu' rector, smilmg 
(pule lovingly. “Rut } on must not be unjust, 
'rheie is much cant and deceptii n in the world, and 
never is it so loathsome as wjieu that cant is about 
lelig^ions thing'). Rut, then, tlieie an* ina’.y who do 
i what IMiss IJawkner do"s, w'ho aie sinei le eiioiigli, 
|| but err often fiom w’ant of knowledge. We ^houhl 
j leincmher tlnit a lie n always t!ie eountei tV it of a 
triitli ; R) that there is nothing’ wiong ex on, w hie’' 

I has not some good to be cxti.U'lcd junn it. " 

“ Y<‘s, douhtlo'^s, there iiia*> h* vonie lionest on-’*', 
who are like angels' vnits, — \ ou know wliat I iman, 
j sir.” 

j “I think wo liad better prepaic foi diiniiv. We 
; are all natur.iHy a liitl'^ excil'.d on poor IR'it'ii Ji-well’b 
i account, and theiefoie not di.^-po'-ed to do .Mi = s 
; Hawkner haie jiisliee. Sle- is ci-itaii.Iy not liheU to 
liavc meiey at any of onr liaiids. Rut ii is just fixe : 

I so the sooner we retne to dic'^s tin* hetn-r.’ iii'.* 

I wliich, the lector left tlu* hie.! tast-’oo jtud we < il 
I folio xved him. 

I ("J'u he r>jnthiuc ! ) 

I 

I 

; .'IIDXKIIIT AT Till-: LoC Vi;!;.> 

; ’r\Vi.xTV ^eais ago 1 entered the stiuiio of 

I M. Vundeibhiiie, — not altogether as a pupil, (ov 1 had 
completed my studies in ])aiMting under the duceti(»n 
I of a celebrated master,-— but ralliei as an assistant, if 
1 that word may he permitted in ‘jjiec.kiiig of the hue 
I cTrts. And, indeed, what oilier could 1 employ when 
j 1 think of the use which he made of my powers, and 
i what he would then have called my talents?” 
j “ Rut you told me yesterday,” inteiriipted the 
I young Indian, gently, “ that you we^i- not a painter.” 
j “ 1 am no longer one. 1 have lost tlic poetry of 
painting, and I have forgotten the art.’ 

' “ Paidon my interruption.” 

“ The d liicuU position in whicli the misfortunes 
sustained by my f.miily had placed me, templed me 
to submit to the kind of labour imposed on me by 
my employer, M. Vanderhlaiie, whosC real name xvas 
simply Rlane. In older to induce belief in his pre- 
tended Flemish cxli action, lie had prefixed the 
s} liable V'andtT. It xvas the same principle of 
dccep.ion tiiat he ))ractned in ])ainling. Tliis was 

(1) Concluded fruiii ]i 'jj 


his trade, which is but too common in Paris, where 
there is cheating in everything, even in selling w'ater. 
Timid and cautious in the beginning, M. Vaiidcrblaiic, 
whose trade was picture-dealing, retouched, or rather 
made me reloncli, only minor parts of tlic French, 
Italian, or Flemisli pictures which he sold. This alone ' 
was ver}^ blameable, but vice has many degrees. As j 
for me, if I connived at a system of fraud, for which ' 
1 internally suffered niiicli, my misery brought some ! 
excuse. lenrned ten francs a-day atM. Vanderblane’s, i 
and 1 bad to Mippoit my brother?, my mother, and ! 
my grandmother. Rlscwhere, wh.it CvUiLl I have | 
c.irned ? What young jiainteis u^ualIy earn —nothing, ; 
Ivnbohlencd, unfortunately, by impunity and success, | 
my master ceased to limit liis attentions to ineio j 
retouches. He sold, for mstimce, sea-pieces by 
Rackhinsen, in which the sea and sky weie mine, the 
rest having been sp.ued by time, unluckily fur Rack- ! 
hiiy.sen : portraits by Vamlyck, of which the outline I 
only had remained, and which my pencil ha I ci'-n- 
pleted ; 1 have seen him leceixe thousand tiencs j 
lor a Rreiighct, wdn'ch had originally repi e*?! nlcd .i i 
forc'.t ?cene. A single Tice h-ul icinaiiiLd of liie | 
design ; I had painted all the lest. In my })iC'i.i'cc ; 
he has daicd to a'‘cepl fi'tceii thou'-aiid fiaiics for a ' 
.Mutius Sctesohi h\ an aiivicnt ina>lei, ii])eo whicli | 
time had I.Uvl so heaxy a Iiaml that nollimg h.it ilie 
finger of .Seacvola and .'i u t ol P’e run.our w uc , 
left, 'fen or twilvc ligoi.-s li’id he. n jiadiited h', ni * j 
in this jnctnie •'idd hi fi:''-cin t! on and l'ianc'>! it : 
.I’ppcaied that 1 ('xcetled in the Ir .-le. 

“ In a shoit iime, jin ; . n wiii i-, adilx ?’ p; o e, M. 
\hiTuh 1 1)! me <i-*(jnii '•(’ en.'i moiM \' ( all!]. Ji snen: ic > 

1 !\ sldx . Will]*! efl’niiMbh ;nt! ' ^ fi\ (pien'd} u“eixe ' 
no iMoie than the pi ice of riair c.'iiixun'. and i jhni'?, 
in\ false hh. ining, bv selling faK' \'an O d.id-"), l.d'C , 
'remci'', and 'faiidxcl'-, to la!*"'’ connoi' .'ii''. 

gaim (1 1 -, mi'cli a.' a Imndred and fi.'tx thiuisanil li.mes ' 
.-uai. lie squandcicd a great not of it in teU’s, u 
sonch's, ;m I (Imiur''. Natmalls an eph'me, In* nmw > 
spoke ol noliiio; but liqueurs, line wiiie^. didicate 
fishes, tuillit'd low Is, inxitatioiis to he mad. oi <k'- 
cepted. II s house w a^i the i ciideJ^x ous of all the 
gastronomes of Palis. , 

“ I should imt (onf'ess* all,” continued l!ie nariidoi, j 
ill a Fofti'r tone, “ it I did not here axo'x- tliat another i 
inotix 0 (let. lined in(*, against m\ cunscicnee, in the 
studio of M. Vandeihlanc. lie had a (h.ugliter 
named Mach !( me, w lioin 1 h ui lox . cl ti om tin first day 
that I entoicd his house. She xxas veix \oung linn, 
foi s!k* x.ms hut eightci*!! xvheii, fixe years atter my 
inanguiation, I daicd to ask her hand. I was vei) 
poor, no don!)t, — very cdisenie, but 1 was hued by 
Madeleine, and Iliad made llie immciise foitune of j 
her father. Nevi'rtheh's*^, before linking my jnoposal, I 
I wisliod to know if M. X'aiideiblane esteemed me | 
w'OiThy of his daughter from iny talent. Dining the i 
little time which I had at my own disposal, I composed | 
a picture wdiich w'as entirely my own. Neither the j 
coloms of Teniers nor of Albert Diner had been stolen I 
for it. The subject, xc*ry simple, but poetical and ' 
new, rvas Rernard dc Palissy i-eeking the secret of his ' 
wonderful enarueh. I'dadelciiie ihonglit it eharmiiig, |{ 
and that was sullicieiit for me. Madeleine had all the ij 
taste, all the poetry, all tlie imagination, all the dejitli I 
that her father wanted. She was perfect, hut with !j 
one enormous fault, — like all that is perfect.” M 

“You will tell me this fault?” said the joung ;| 
Indian, as she hung with a sort of cnchanlmciU upon 'j| 
the artist’s worcD. !i 

“ My pietine," he eontinin d, “ aUbongh the time ; 
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of the exhibition was approat-hing, was not finished; 
it wns, liowevcr, sufficiently advanced to be shown to 
M. Vfinderblanc for the object that I have told you. 

‘ My dear patron,’ said I, placing it before him, 

‘ what do you think of that?’ ‘ By what master?’ he 
immediately inquired. ‘ It is not by a master ; but 
what do you think of it?’ He was silent. * Whose 
is it?’ he said at length. ‘ It is mine.’ * Yours? then 
I offer you fifteen francs for it.’ Fifteen francs ! 

“ J said not a word ; tlic blood rushed to my heart, 
to my brain, to my eyes. I took my picture, and ran 
with it to shut tnyiolf in my room. T threw it on the 
floor. On hearing the noise Madeleine came in. 

“ ‘'I'licro is a picturcj’ said I, spurning it with niy 
foot, * fin- which your father offers me fifteen francs, — 
your f.ilher, n lio but for me w ould not possess a sous, — 
your father — but he is your father, and I will say no 
more, not from respect to him, but fiom love to you. 
No more hope now for me. D.iro I ask the hand of 
the daughter from a father wlio estimates at fifteen 
francs the best picture 1 have ever made V 

“ ‘ It is impossible!’ answered IVladelcinc. ‘What 
is to become of us then t Arc we to separate ?’ She 
looked down. ‘ Yei or no,’ cried I, seizing a knife 
to df’-tioy my painting. 

‘‘ ‘ Listen to me,’ said Madeleine, pale as Inn* 
patrmi saint, hut resolute as those Homan empresses 
who^t portraits her falliei sold with the false signature 
'f Caravaggio ; ‘ do to my father, tell him that you 
will leave him. If he wishes to retain you, name my 
hand as the coiidit.on fur youi remnining with him. 
If li will not consent . tin eaten to leave him.’ 

“ • Coining from you how can 1 refuse to follow 
the advice? But if he should not consent?’ 1 added, 
t:emhling. 

“ ‘ Jiut he will consent,’ answered Madcdeinc ; ‘ do 
tliis, my friend.’ 

*• 1 obeyed. I went to Madeleine’s father, and said 
LO him, shortly, ‘ 1 have made }our fortune, sir; the 
least you can do is to make my happiness. I ask of 
\ou your daughter Madeleine.’ 

“ ‘ I give my daughter to a jialntcr! I ha\c been 
;• picture-dealer long enough to know better than that. 
All the same,— idle, disorderly, extravagant — all.’ 

“ ‘ But it is to a painter that }on owe your riches !’ 

“ ‘ It is well,’ said he; ‘1 sec that you hold your 
pistol to my throat. Only, the pistol is not loaded. 
In the first place, you cannot continue your employ- 
ment with me.' 

‘‘ ‘ 1 sliall take care of that,’ said 1, indignantly. 

“ ‘ For the future,’ eoiitiuucd M. Vanderhlane, 

‘ I shall leave ofTrestoiing Beinhrandts and Watteaus. 
I am rich enough. I shall now turn my attention to 
statuary. As yon are not a sculptor, you can no 
longer be useful to me. Therefoic, as I said, your 
pistol is not loaded.’ 

“ What raillery could be more cruel — what refusal 
more hopeless ? I related all to Madeleine the same 
evening. 

“ i have said that she had one great fault; it was 
this, — she was proud, and very jealous of the opinion 
of the world. Her love would have led her to con- 
sent to a marriage with a man repulsed by her father, 
, — a man as poor as I, but never an obscure man. 
Hank of some kind she required, either that of birth 
or of talent. Judge if tliis was so. 

“ While yet a child, she fell asleep one evening on 
my knee. On awaking, she cried, chipping her hands, 
* What a beautiful dieam ! Oh! what a beautiful 
dream I have had!’ She related it to me, and so 
complete was it that I immediately painted it. Ma- 
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deleine in this dream had passed through all the bril- 
liant phases of an aristocratic marriage. | 

“ A young and handsome marquis had at first been 
presented to her. She received him graciouslj’, and 
some days after he was invited to dine at her father’s. 

He obtained her portrait, and soon she showed herself 
at the promenade leaning upon his arm. The inti- | 
macy continued through the winter balls, and walks | 
in the Bois de Meudon, and strengthened with the I 
soft impressions tasted in common in a box at the | 
opera. In the end, the contract was si:»ned, and the i 
dresses were purchased. What robes of silk, of blond, ! 
of cambric! What bonnets! What cachemircs! i 
The sky of the dream was darkened by them. In fine, 
came (he nuptial blessing, and the fashionable depar- 
ture, which nni^t immediately follow every aristociatic 
and weahhy marriage. 

“ AV ho would have imagined that Madeleine would 
one day ask of me, ns the condition for bestowing her 
hand, a celebrated name, or the lealization of this 
dream ? Yet thus it was. But you will see that with 
her this sentiment of piide, springing from a pure 
source, did not exclude the most ])cri’ect sincerity of 
allcclion; for she said tome, ‘ Makcyouiself a name; 
only draw' the attention of the piddic by the picture 
you are going to exhibit, and T will consent to be 
yours. I should think myself entirely jnstilicd in the 
eyes of my fatlier and 'of tlie w’orld, if, lich as I am, 

I choose a man of talent for iny husband. But talent, 
icpnlation, must be your poll ion. Fixhihit your 
picture, then, and all shall boas I tell you.’ 

“ ‘ To-morrow' will be the last day permitted to 
artists for cntci ing their paintings,’ I rcjdicd, admiring 
her iiublc .s]»iiir. ‘ Should I have time between this 
and midnight to-moirow to fill up tlie parts of my 
pieture that are only sketched?” I 

“ Madeleine was astotiislied at niy answ’er. She had 
supposed the painting to he completely finished. This | 
news cast down lici hopes. She show'ed me that the 
loss of a year wonldhe fiital. 

“ ‘ Well,’ cried J, ‘ I will exhibit it. My picture 
shall be finished before midnight. In fiftcL'ii days 1 
shall have made a name ’ 

“ ‘ Which I will share with you,’ added Madeleine, 
offering me lier cheek. 

“No one kiiow's the prodigies that love and zeal i 
can accomplish. Oh! how I w'orked ! how I laboured! I 
It is w'lien one has nearly fiiiishcd a picture, that i 
you begin to sec its incompleteness. Here a figure, j 
there an eye, there a curl to retouch, .^iid when ] 
these arc perfect, come a thousand and a thousand | 
others, I neither ate nor drank that day, the next i 
night, or the day that followed. I was excited, ' 
fevered, burning, and this internal fiie fed me. j 

“ At half-past eleven, that is to say half an hour ; 
before the doors of the Louvre were to clo.se, I wiped I 
my pencils, or rather I staid neither to wipe my pen- 
cils nor my brow, but with my picture on my shoulder 
1 rushed into the Kuo de Seine. Many others, 
coming like myself at the last hour, were hastening 
towards the Louvre. I ran like a madman along the 
quays, taking liardly time to look at the hour on the 
dial of the Palais Mazarin. It was thirty- two minutes 
past eleven. I had therefore twenty-eight minutes 
to cross the Pont des Arts and reach the Museum : 
it was three times more than I required. Never- 
theless I redoubled my speed. The night was dark, 
and the fog so thick I could hardly distinguish the 
bridge. I had nearly crossed it when I heard a cry 
— a cry that I shall never forget.” 

The young Indian shuddered. 
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“I ran forward. A woman — a servant — a nurse, 
I know not wliat, but she was not a motlicr, or she 
would have thrown herself into the Seine — said tome, 
‘ The child has fallen in there !’ Her finger pointed 
to the river. I threw myself into the water, leaving 
my picture on the bridge. 

“ I plunged six times, and tlie sixtli time was suc- 
cessful. The child still broatlicd. I swam, but with 
great difficulty ! The fog was dense, and the river 
covered with large pieces of ice. At last, exhausted 
from fatigue and stiffened witli cold, I reached the 
bank, and restored the little creature I had saved — 
the lovely little giil, to the woman, who stood upon 
the brink, wringing lier hands in despair. She tried to 
thank me, but 1 heard nothing. 1 sprang upon the 
bridge. I ran — Tate Jiad cursed me : midnight 
sounded from the Palais Mazarin — the door of the 
Museum \vas sluil I" 

The narrator of this touching history heie became 
silent. 'I'he young Indian hid her face. 

It vas with a burst of laughter tliat, half an hour 
afterwards, the poor lover of the beautiful Madeleine 
thus resumed. 

“ It is a great error that of supposing that painters, 
more favoured ilidii authors, carry their foriune with 
them. During the twenty years that 1 have passed 
fur away from Fiance, since the fatal event which 
precluded my remaining there, I have lived nearly 
an equal number of years in Turkey, India, and 
China, from which I returned one month ago in an 
English ship. Now, when T wished to exercise my 
profession of painting in Turkey, they told me that 
Mahomet had forbidden the representations of human 
likenesses, and that, consequently, if 1 w’ere not an 
ornanicntist or an architect, I should very soon have 
to quit my pencils and the country. In order to live, 

I was obliged to work as a street porter. With the 
money that 1 earned during live vears, I went to 
India, vvhicli is, it is said, tlie cradle of the arts. Alter 
various fortunes, I found myself in the kingdom of 
Agra, and that is the reason that when 1 heaid your 
name yesterday, 1 concluded you to belong to the 
princely race of that country." 

The young Indian made a sign in the affirmative. 

“ 1 was not more fortunate in India than in Turkey 
when I attempted to exercise my art : tliere I found 
magnificent palaces, where every caprice of the ima- 
gination was brilliantly represented ; but painting had 
not followed tliis rich development of architecture : 
it was still in all its primitive original simplicity. 

1 The great, the rich, the rajahs, ordered notliing of me 
but pictures of women with six legs and as many 
arms. This kind of work disgusted me so completel} , 
that I became a palanquin- bearer in Calcutta. I pre- 
ferred to degrade my shoulders rather than degrade 
my art, of which 1 looked upon myself as the guardian 
and priest. I left India, which still lies swaddled in 
the cradle which we have left, and went to China. 

I now began to believe that painting was not so 
universal a language as is pietended. Painting, 
however, was permitted in China, and tliis was what 
I did. During eight years I was obliged, the laws 
of the country interdicting me, as a stranger, from 
the honour of being a street porter, to paint nothing 
but eyes, or, to speak more correctly, an eye in profile. 
ThU exercise of eight years completed the work of 
tho former twelve. I have totally forgotten my art ; 
it is loti to me. Too old to learn another, 1 saw that 
there was nothing left but to quit a world — where 
every day it became more and more difficult to exist. 

Life had long been a burden to me. Before leav- 


ing it, liowever, I had the weakness to desire to see 
once more France, Paris, the Louvre, which was abut 
for me once and for ever. I came. The time of my 
return was identical with that of the opening of the 
exhibition. Need I tell you the astonishment, the 1 
overwhelming surprise with which I was struck, when j 
I saw the picture which retraces the horrible episode 
ol my life, the event in consequence of which 1 have 
lost all that 1 loved, — my country, my art, and her 
who would one day have been my wife." 

“ And have you never thought," asked the young 
Indian, presenting her hand to the poor artist, “ of the 
])ieture that 3^011 left on the Pont des Arts? You 
have said nothing of it? " 

“ No doubt a gust of wind carried it into the 
water, the river." 

“ Look ! " 

The young Indian touched a spring, and the pic- 
tuie which sostiangely re])rospntpd the Pont des Arts, 
and the sublime sclf-sacriiice of Jou venal, tinned, and 
exhibited on the other side the lienuml de Palis&y. 

.fouvenal fainted. 

When lie was restored to consciousness, he found 
himself between two women, one of whom he could 
not see, — lier face was hidden as she supported him. 
The other was at his feet — it was the yonng Indian. ' 
was the child that you saved, my friend, "saidshc. 

“You!" 

“ Oh ! yes ; listen to me. The carriage in which ! 

I was with my nurse was overturned on tlie Qiiui dii 
Louvre; our hotel was in the Uiie Mazarin; the 
coachman advised the muse to cross the bridge quickly > 

I to avoid the night air. By what imprudence of hers ! 
j the accident occurred was never known. My mother 
! only knew that a young man saved me : she look 
j infinite pains to find you. She learned that tlu* night 
I in which you bad snatched me fiom death, a picture 
[ had been found on the Pont des Arts, and delivered 
I the next morning to the Commissary. Your picture 
was signed, as you sec it still. 'J'he police, with this 
clue, diseovcicd the house of M. Vanderblane, where 
you had resided. M. Vanderblane completed the 
story. But you were gone, where no one knew\ 

My mother was in despair; .she knew all, — your affec- 
tion for Madeleine, and the cause of y^oiir separation j 
fiom her. Her grief was so true and so deep that it 
lasted until her death, which occurred last year, when 
she left her whole fortune, wliich was immense, to 
Mademoiselle Vanderblane, on the condition that she 
would never marry any one but you, under penalty of 
losing a revenue of two bundled thousand francs. 
And as my mother was as ingenious ns she was good, 
she desired tliat every year an extraordinary, remark- 
able picture, made for tlie purpose of attracting atten- 
tion, should rcpiesent yoiii generous self-devotion, in 
order that if you should return to l^iris, a sort of 
general cry should call you. Thank God ! the mother 
has repaired the injury caused by her child!" 

“ And Madeleine?” cried Jouveiial, raising his eyes 
to heaven, and meeting those of her wlio supported 
him. 

“ She has waited for you, my friend !" 

♦ — 

THE MEANING OF THE WORD "COC?KNEY.'» 

Second Pipinn. 

The second idea, which would derive the word 
Cockney from a personal ratlier than a Uicad appella- 
tion, is probably connected, tlibugb not immediately, 
with the former. In tliis sense, — that of a weak, con- 
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temptibJe, luxurious, city-bred person,— there is an evi- 
dent similarity with tlie French coquin, itself derived, 
as I shall presently show, from the Latin coquo, to 
cook ; while it is likely enough, that the usages and 
practices of tho one may have suggested the meaning 
generally attributed to'the other. If it be true, that 
the tendency of a life in towns is to make men 
effeminate and delicate, as, on the other hand, that 
in the country is to give energy and activity to the 
intellectual, no less than to the bodily frame, what 
so natural, as that an appellation, true originally only 
of llie dwellers in cities, should in after times be 
applied generally to any weak and dastardly cha- 
I ractei ? 

And for this origin of the Fionch coquin, it seems 
(o me there is abundant proof. The words, coquo, cook, 

I coquinarhm (and probably even tho English kitchen), 

I have evidently a cognate meaning aiid a common 
I origin. The coqnint were fellows who hung about 
th*' kitchens on tlic look-out for any good things 
they could pick up. 'J'hus Ducange, voce Cocionca, 
says, “ Cnjiismodi sunt apud nos coqttins, 
quos non pauci a coquin is nuncupatos pnlavunt, 
qudri illius farinae homines tahernas et popirias circum- 
earit,’’ “Of which kind are those we call coquina, a 
woul which many think is deiived from coquiiti, 
because fellow's of this kidney are wont to frequent the 
t.i\(Mns and the stew's.” While the author of the Life 
o^'f'leinent VII. (ap. Bosquet) applies the same term 
in derision to the populace of Caicassone and Thoii- 
ious(', — “ Carcassone et Tolosjjepopiilaies, quos vulga- 
ritcr n 'ucupahaiit coqvinoa “The mob of Carcassone 
and Tiioulouse, whom they w<*ic used, in common 
parl.ince, to cull coquins." 

rfie instances I sliall now prodtice from early 
iMiglish authors confirm the truth of my theory, at 
least in the application which has been made of (he 
^Yor^l. With hardly an exception, tlie term Cockney 
if used as one of contempL originally, perhaps, tosucli 
Citizens as the Londoners or Parisians were 8uppos€*d 
1 to be, but afterwards to any low or mean-spirited 
I fellow' ; much as in the New World the word Yankee, 

I m 'gmally the by-nanic of the populace of a particular 
i d '-triet, has in process of time come to he applied as 
I .1 contemptuous designation of the whole Nortli 
\inericaii race. Thus Chaucer, “ Keve’s Tale," vA205, 
says, — 

“ And when this jape is told another day, 

I shall be Imldeu a daffe or Cockenay.'* 

Nash, in “Pierce Penniless,” published in 1,')92, 
says, “A young heir, or cockney, that is his mother’s 
darling, if hee have playde the waste-good at the innes 
of the court, or about London, falls in a quarrelling 
humour with his fortune, because she has not made 
him king of the Indies.” 

Palsgrave, in his “ Acolastys,” a.d. 1540, speaks 
similarly : — “ To be dandlyd any longer upon bis 
father's knee, or to be any longer taken for his 
father’s Cockney, or minyon, or darling.” And in 
the Royal MSS. 12, B, a Cockney is defined to be 
“ A spoilt and effeminate boy — piier in deliciis 
matris nutritus — Anglic^, a Cokenny.” 

Deckar, in “Newesfrom Hell,” a.d. 1606, says, 
“ 'Tis not onr fault, but our mothers’ — our cockering 
mothers, who for their labours make us to be called 
Cockneys.” While Cotgrave, in bis old French Dic- 
tionary, has the phrase, “ Coqueliner un enfant, — to 
fondle and pamper a child;” evidently with the 
leading idea of bringing up a child in the soft, luxu- 
rious manner which suited the coquin of his day. 
Douglass, in his very curious, quaint, and unpoetical 


translation of what he is pleased to call, in defiance 
of all grammar, Virgil’s “.^neidos,” uses the word in 
a similar sense, — lib. xii. v. 279 : — 

“ And with n valiant hand from off his neck his gorget teare, 

Of that same Cocknie Phiygian knight, and drench in dust his 
henre.” 

And Drant, in his Horace's “ Epistle to Maecenas,** 
similarly says, — 

“ Phillip he smyled in his sleeve 
And hopetli more to smyle, 

Willing this Cockney to entrapp 
With this same meme wyle.” 

While Burton, in the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” gives 
a somewhat more original sense when he says, — 
“Some, again, are in the other extreme, and draw 
this mischief on their heads by too ceremonious and 
strict diet, bcir>g over-precise, and Cockney-like, and 
cm ions in their observation of meats.” 

Fuller, in the “ Worthies of London,” gives two 
meanings of the word, the latter of which has been, 
I think, rathei too hastily adopted by some modern 
archaeologists. He defines \t, first , as “ One coaksed 
and cockered; made a wanton or nestle-cock of; 
delicately bred and brought up ; so that, when 
grown men and women, they can endure no hard- 
ship, nor comport with pains-taking.” And, secondly, 
“ One utterly ignorant of housewifery, such as is 
practised in the country, so that tliey may be per- 
suaded anything about rural commodities; and the 
original meaning thereof, and the tale of the citizen’s 
son, who knew not the language of the cock, but 
called it neighing, is commonly known,” 

Some instances occur in which neither of the two 
ideas suggested above will satisfy the meaning of the 
context; but a more technical, and in some degree 
unceitain, sense must be given to it. Thus Shak- 
spcrc, in King Lear, act 2, sc. 4, makes tlie Fool 
say, “Cry to it, nmicle, as the Cockney did to the 
eels, when she put them into the pasty alive;” where 
it would seem tliat Cockney must be taken in the 
sense of a female cook, unless, indeed, as has been 
sugL'ested by one or tw'o editors, on the strength of 
the following passage of the same speech, “ "IVas 
lier brother that in pure kindness to his liorse but- 
tered his hay,” it is merely used for a simpleton, or 
daft person. In tlio first sense it certainly occurs in 
an old poem published by Bishop Percy, and called 
the “Tnrnainent of Tottenham 

“At that feast were they served in rich array; 

Every five and five had a cokenay^ 

Again; Sir Thomas Elyot, in the “ Govern onr,” 
fol. 69, uses the word in yet another sense — that of a 
young cock. He sa 3 a, “ 1 speak not this in disprayse 
of faukons, but of those that keepeth them like Cock- 
neys and Davies, in the “Scourge of Folly,” has 
.some lines, in w'hich the word is probably to be 
similarly interpreted : — 

“ He. that comethe every day 
Shall have a rorlttay, 

And he that cometli now and then, 

Shall lane a fut hen.” 

Enough has, 1 think, been now adduced to show 
the general drift of the meaning of the word ; and 
I hope the one origin of its twofold character may be 
considered pretty well es,tablishcd. Its changes, or 
rather modifications, of meaning, are certainly 
curious ; and it is remarkable how strongly, from the 
first, the contemptuous expression was developed, 
and to a degree which it has at present altogether 
lost. Now, indeed, no definite meaning attaches to 
it ; and it is hardly more than a simple nickname for 
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a Loluloncr, while, perhaps, not one in the ten thoii- 
gancl who have the word daily on tlieir lips could give 
any rational or intelligible account of it. 

Otlier views have been taken of its oiigin than 
those to which I have alluded ; but the length with 
which this subject has already been treated deters me 
from doing more than to allude to tliem. Thus a writer 
in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” vol. Aii. .Ian. 1737, 
considers that CoeJeneyi^ were so called as apes and 
mimics of French habits. But this docs not seem 
to me at all probable, for in tlie early Iiistory of our 
country such imitation would not have been at all 
uncommon, nor have been considered in any way 
a dis^-race. Again, Mr. Douce, in his learned 111ns- 
Irations of Slnikspere, thinks that it was simply a 
term of endearment, and consideVs it to he analogous 
to the woul pir/yesnie, and used in a similar sense of 
a ladv ; and he quotes, a passage from Chaucer, “ Can- 
terhuiy 'J'ales,” v. 32G7 : — 

‘‘ Slie was a pnmerolc — a plggesnio , 

ij! * ♦ ♦ 

Tor anie good yeoman to wedde.” 
j Blit I doubt the correctness of this interpretation : 

I the only thing wliich gives any probability to it at all 
is the form of the termination, ic or cyy and it is 
I obvious that this is too slight n matter for even a pro- 
I fessed etymologist to lely upon. It is curious, how- 
j ever, that the Romans had a similar use for ocitius 
I — the 030 ; and remote as the connexion may^ seem 
to those not accustomed to study the origin of words, 
it is not impo.ssihlc that pigyesnie may be derived 
from some similar idea — that animal having remark- 
ably small eycfi. Shadwell also, in his Plays, uses 
piygesnic and b'rdstuf* in a similar sense ; and Con- 
greve, in the Old Batclielor,” makes Fondlewifc call 
his wife CocLcy. 

There is one use of Ihc word which I confess I am 
quite unable to explain. Baret, in bis “ Alvearie/’ 
speaking of a child that was long in suckling, sa 3 ^s that 
he used to be called cockney after St. Aagnatme ’* 
What St. Austin has or had to do with cooks or Cockneys 
is certainly not very obvious. Can it be that it is 
a relic of the ancient, and even at present not wholly 
forgotten caliimii}’ against monks and fiiars, as men 
above all oth^'rs given to the sensual pleasures of the 
appetite? Can it he that the friars of St. Augustine's 
were popularly held to be fonder of the good things 
of life than others in their generation; and that the 
Vic of the day has been perpetuated as a promerb long 
after the fall of their house, and the deca}-: of then- 
coin onlual buildings? Ilickes, in his “Anglo-Saxon 
Grainmai,” quotes a curious MS. poem, sent to him 
by Bishop Tanner, the learned autlior of the “No- 
titia,” which contains a very bitter attack on the 
1 monks for their immoderate eating ; I quote it, 
j as it contains the W’ord which we have been con- 
I Bidding : — 

Tur in bi "Weste Spaynge 
Is a lond jUote Cokaygiic.” ; 

And subsequently— 

“ In Cokaygne iS xnet fuul drink, . , , 

WitKute'eare, how and s™k ; 

The met is trie, the drink is elcie, 

'fo none russin and sopper.” 

And Eo much raa}' perhaps be said of the word 
Cockney, which 1 have taken this time as my text, 
and on which I have preached a sermon my readers 
will, I fear, have long since nodded over. Yet, ere 
I finish my tale, there are one or two things con- 
nected with the name which I am unwilling altogether 
to pass over in silence. In Strype's edition of Stow’s 


“ Survey of London,” the learned editor speaks of an 
animal festival held at Stepne}', and called the Cock- 
neys' Feast,^ for the benefit of which be had often 
preached. The object seems to have been the col- 
lection of small sums of money' in aid of the poor 
children of the district, chieflyq as it happened, tliosc 
of mariners; and thereby to obtain a fund to cnahlo j 
the deserving ones to procure good situations in | 
service. Lysoiis, in his “Environs of London,” men- I 
tions a similar institution, and a society for appven- ' 
ticing poor children to the sea-service, which had in 
1764 acquired sullicicnt reputation for the two most j 
distinguished admirals of the period, Montagu and i 
Sir Charles Wag er, to have been its stew ariL. It is I 
not,- I believe, generally known that the Maiine | 
Society', established in 1760, which has been of sucli I 
advantage to the merchant seamen, was ilie diiecl 1 
lasult of this small and humble meeting. 

Let us not, llicn, forget the good while eeiisiir- i, 
ing the evil, nor deem the Cockney alt(»geiher uii- j’ 
worthy of our notice, or peihaps of our }»iaise, I 
because the term was one oiigiiially' of eoniemjit; i 
let us rathei hope that m this instance tlic good may 
liave survived the move evil pails ot our nanire, and 
that, as even within tlie memory of our falheis, so 
now, London may boast its Society' of Loy al Cot kney 
Volunteers, ready' to do hatile tor their country :• 
cause, whenever that count ly shall call on them it>r i 
their aid ; and let not tliose wlio itjoice, lu^t without : 
reason, that the venerable bells ot Bdw did lull to 
sw'eet slumbers their infant cries, contemn the etfoit, 
of one, who, away in his youth lio»ii their lime'ui 
harmony, has tried in these few' humble liiles to traei- il 
the story of one of their ancient names; let them jj 
rather give him liopcs tliat he may labour, not i| 
vmacecptably, if in some future pajier he attempt to | 
point out some of the })eeiiliaruies of their local t 
dialect, and to show how it luis ofi pvcseived (it may 
he unheeded by tliemselvcs) some diops from tliat 
“wellot English undefiled,” w hicli a genuine English- 
man ought ever to love and cheri4»h ; lemains* time- 
honoured as those of his country’s eaily architecture, 
and as tlie first rude, unpolished essays of its hauls 
and niiiine-singer.a. Z. 
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A FEiTEKED spirit (Irpviding to be free ! 

Sight passing strange ! a soul that bogs its chains, 

And bates to quit earth’s trcinblings, and ps pains. 

And loves the cloud that wraps in mysteiy 
AlHhat IS worth tlie knowing Cun it be, 

.Since through death onl> hie supremely reigns. 

That man, who here uneeasiii/>,ly complains. 

Dreads to east off his dull mortalityr H 
Dcatli opencth life ! and yet he fears to die. 

What ! would the prisoner seeing from afar 
The dim light glimmering through his prison bar, 

Not turn upon it a much longing eye P 
And with the gates' wide open wonid he say, 

1 love this gloom, and will not come away P 
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THE OLD SOLDIER. 

It was on a lovely autumn morniiip that wanderinp through 
a quint country lane, on turning aliruptly round a corner, I 
name upon a noltagc group wliicli at once arrested my attention. 
At a rustic garden gate, an old man was seatiid on ‘^onic stumps 
of trees, relating, as I imagined, some story of thrilling intcicsl 
to a fair young girl who lcan(‘d on the gale and listened to liis 
tale, lie must liave struck some key-note in tlie maulcii’sheait, 
from the earnest heed she gave him. i’erhaps lie told of distant 
scenes of sufleriug and sorrow where she, too, had someone 
dear to her , ])(‘rliaps he had heen a wanderer, and liad returned 
alter years of ahsenec' to the home of iiis ehildliood, and was 
deserihiug to her how lie had found that the IVieiids of Ins 
youlli sle])l under the sod in I he \ill,ige ehurehyaul ! I could 
not tell, hut T saw' at a glance tlial sIk- was deeply interesled. 
The old mail’s luaul was reimukahlv line and full of cdiaraeter , 
the ])lnu;;li-shaie of time had eiil (lee]! furrows in Ins brow, and 
bliongweic; tlu' liaees of sonow nii Ins sun-lmrut cheeks, while 
wa\ing on his slmulders fell the few siKcued locks lh.it age 
had lefl him 1 stood loi sniiu' tune an nmjhsi'ryed speeta1c)r ot 
llu' SC'MK', till as T pi’i'ccM ed tlial llie neatrem of the rnstie 
lu'iisc hold w'Jis hringnig him some proof o( her simple liosjnl.i- 
hlv. T \ulhdr('\\ ami waited .1 lu'llei oj'iiortuinis of making llu‘ 
old mail’s aequaintaiice." Fiihjiiiri t jiom d/i J/Fa/'s A'o/>'-Jiuol 


THE MAIDEN AT NT— No. V. » 

F.OITil KlNj'JMUl) — VAi;I' flT. CIIAP. IV. 

r.M 1 ii’s ilejeclioii latlioi mei eased lli.m dmiiiiislied, 
iiolwitli taiulini; tlie wlneh liad lic-i’iin (aintiv to 
d.iwi) upon li('r, and wlncdi eontiniu'd. Ilioni/li slowly 
ard iiilei luptt'dly, to d'-cjicn. I‘’oi tins liglil, the 
ni'.ii iiitt iisi'le It shone sliou.al liei nune .nid nioie 
f t h I'.' It ; an 1 the eontcini’l ilion vv'is not cdieeiing. 

It' a'l the tin'iLr\ hi r . h tia ‘hn’. as soon as she 
adiiiili d a new nie.d, "he in nd in ronleni]>t and 
(l.ig’.isi rioiniun I'oiniei 1 . d', in ning Us annlx’s-iiess, 

Iki' ii. it.ss’ll V viishi]!. Dll' liow to do In tier ? — that 
w .s r,ie ilitlicnlly. At tin. (hoaphtot all tliat she had 
hisi a push of tendeiiiL'ss, an a‘ion\ of self » i j)t oaeli 
o' e line hei , cMUsiiie ullei piosliation both ot soul 
ainl hoii\. I’or, as the liiuh l)eeanie visible to her, 
ri id tile false siippoits on whicli she had liitlieito 
lea’oi d glided fioni hene.iin her, tlie heal t rc-tui ned 
to Its nalnial liahit of l()\e <ind liusifulnes.s, weak 
a :,jei eiiiinbled away ami wn.s foi gotten, and the 
c'.iy in. inner of atoiiinp foi tin* sin of past disbelief 
lined to he a lenewal ol“ eonlidenee in inoie than 
.ts oiiginal fulness. Dut her own act had separ.Ued 
t leiii toi c\er; .mil this slie had to heai . 'I'his was 
Iiei hitter punishiiieiit — lliat wlieie slie would gladly 
have knelt in the dust (o sue loi jinrdon, she must not 
eteii testify lepciUame. \\ itli the strong reaelioii of 
a naturally noble lieait, aw.dveiied to a coii^eiousness 
ot error, she looked nnon liei self only as guilty, upon 
l'\eiMrd only' as wiongCvl. “ Sidf-dependeiiee liad 
quite ahaiidoned hei ; she loneed for .some one to 
eomfort her ; slie felt conijdetcly desolate She 
eouhl not ojien hei griefs to Amy, tin, sure as slie 
was of finding sympathy, she could not even seek it 
where slie knew that it would not he accompanied by 
an imjdied condemnation of lierself, a full exeulpatioii 
of K\erard. According to Amy’s views, she had 
done no wrong, and her pride would he summoned 
to lesent a groui^lless jealousy and an unjustifiable 
dej.ei lion. But all this she felt to he false and hollow — 
felt it with a strength of coiiviLtioii whicli argument 
could never have imparted — and slie shrank almost 
with terror from the possibilit\ of being again deceived 
by it. In this extremity the idea of Aunt Peggy con- 
stantly recurred to her, till her thoughts grew to 
fasten upon it with that feverish eninestiiesB so 
characteristic of an uncured sonow, which is per- 

(1) ContlBued ftom p. 102. 


petually presenting to itself some trifling ch.'inge, 
some minute and apparently insignificant circum- 
stance, as the one thing which must needs happen ere 
it can hope to recover peace. Perhaps, when the 
sup])oaed good is actually attained, it only increases 
the desolation, for one hope more f.iils to the sufferer, 
and so he seems to he one step nearer to despair. 
Edith anticipated no such failure; Aunt Peggy 
seemed to her, for the time, the absolute emhodiment 
of all comfort and sympathy; with Aunt IVgg'’, loo, 
she should have leisure to be good, aud help in 
learnintr to live by a new principle ; and, witli the 
invincible ie])iignmce which a young energetic 
nature ever fcvls to submit to the afllielions whicli 
have ciiished it, and, so to speak, to he reconciled to 
its own misery, slie ic[»cated to herself a tliousand 
tunes, that, “ if only she could glow to he self-denying 
and religion'., flie knew she should he happy.” Ir 
OM.Y ! a proviso of cnonnous significance. But of 
this she thought not. 'flie same enllmsiasm, wliicli, 
thieo years hetore, had caused hei to fix her eyes on 
tlie future day of reunion, ovci looking the long inler- 
veniiig .scpaiatioii, came to her aid now, when that 
day of leiinion had indeed come, and pa*'Sed, and left 
hei desolate: hut it t.nne to her in a saddmed and 
puntied tonn, full of self-disti nst and self-repvo.ich, 
•ind, thciefore, less likely toeneoiniter disajipointmcnt. 
It feaied more, and so it had reason to ho]>c moie. 
Alas! lliat the needful discijiliiie wliicli bronglit tliis 
j tear should have so diinnied (he brightness of her 
I soul ! 'fhere is uu'^peakahle pathos in the fiist great 
' L’l i<‘f. When the sky is already stieaked witli eloiida, 
i a g.itheiing and deepi'niu;! of those clouds may he 
! felt to enhance, wliile it .alters the beauty; hut if it he 
I St. unless blue, tlu* tiniest .sjieck sei’ins a dt'facemeiit. 

'I'lu'ie ns an m**tinetive love of ])uiit\ iii man, whether 
: it present itself to linn in the shape of childhood’s 
j innoceiiee 01 of childliood’s hajipiness ; in either case, 

I lu* so slinnks fiom the tlioiiglit of its first deteriora- 
! tion, as, in some moods, to deem death preferable to 
I it. Oh! why does love so lean upon tlie visible? 

( When will It lealijse, as a feeling, that which it 
!recei\es as a creed, and he content to give up it.s 
tieasures ratlier than to witiu'sa their giadiial pollu- 
tion, even tliough that polintion end in such restora- 
tion and ileMdopment as is pos.^ihle to liiiman nature? 
Who is tliere that loves, and would believe for a 
moment that such a giving np iirqdies a separation? 
Well, indet'd, may human love he called a, mystery, 
ihough scarcely in the sense in whicli it is ordinarily 
so called. Its devotion and self-abnegation aie easy 
enough to conqn'elicnd ; they are its very nature and 
essi'uce, and without them it would not be love at 
tdl. But its seltisliiu‘s,s, and earthliiiess, aud faiihless- 
iiess — these are the inconceivable mysteries, these are 
tlie marvels and tlu* dilficulties. Vet, perliaps, we 
feel their strangeness only in propoilion as we are 
siisccplihlc ot their force; and, peilia])s, they loo are 
necessary p.irts of love, even in its final puiification. 
That yearning for the visible presence of tlu* object 
beloved, whudi in one aspect may in some sort 
doerve tlu* leproachtul epithets just applied to it, yet 
which those wlio most strongly condemn it, do also 
mo.st keenly feel, is, in another aspect, the very source ^ 
and element of all spiritual elevation. “My soul 
thirsteth for thee, niy flesh also longeth after thee, 
in a barren and dry land, where no water is.” 
«««*•#•• 

Edith wrote to Aunt Peggy. She did not tell 
Amy that she had written, fur she anticipated an 
affectionate opposition to her wishes, very hard to 
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withstand, and she waited to receive an answer before 
encoHiitcriiig it. This was her letter; — 

“ My clear Aunt Peggy, 

“ 1 have been very wrong, and am now very 
unhappy, and I want comfort; may 1 come to you? 
You see what I think of you by my asking this so 
boldly; but I know how you love me, and I love 
you, and long to be with you. I want to spend the 
winter with you quietl 3 \ I want that }oii should not 
make the slightest cliange in }oin* way of living, but 
that 1 should come to your home just us it is, and be 
with you. I will tell you everything ; I am not 
afraid of telling you my Vaults. 1 am very unhappy 
here, though lam w iPhone of the kindest of friends; 
and I feel that I am imgratelul, but 1 cannot help it. 

1 want ficedoin, and peace, and quiet, and to learn 
f how to live useful 1} : m short, 1 want to be with 
f/oti. You kjiow \\lien we paited you told me to 
write to you at any moment, and that you would 
always be ready to receive me ; yet, now that I am 
taking you at \oiir woid, I am afraid lest it should he 
jjresuming or selfish to do so. Do not scruple to refuse 
I me, if it is in any wtiy inconvenient to you. lhay 
answer this note as soon as you can, and do not make 
any comments on what I luive told you, till I have 
time to tell you all. Do not condemn any one but 
me; me you must iicedci condemn, yet 1 know bow 
gently it will he. Good-bye, dear Aunt Peggy. 
Relieve rue always your most aftectionate 

“ Edith Kinnaiud. 

“ Forgive me if 1 l\ave asked what I ought not to 
ask, and do not sciuple to say, No.” 

When this letter was fairly despatched, she felt a 
momentaiy relief, succeeded, however, by a state of 
great impatience. So anxious was she for lhcaiii\.il 
of the answer, that she could scaicely control herself 
so as to conceal from Mis. Dalton th.jt she had some 
more than ordinary cause of mental distuibance. It 
was the day on which Mr.'J'hointoii was expected, 

, (he had deferied his visit a Iitiic, and wiitten, out of 
I consideration for his host, to specify times and 
seasons railier more definitely than was his wont,) | 
I and Edith felt almost incapable of encountering him. 

I 'I'o philosophize or to flirt with him, us she used to do, 

I was, of course, out of the question ; and she dieadcd 
liis obseiving llie change in her, and attempting to 
discover the reason of it. Resides, his idea was intci* 
woven with so many miserable recollections, that she 
could not think of meeting him once more without 
the acutest pain. What would she not have given to 
be already in her quiet retreat with Aunt Peggy ! 

After wandering restlessly about during the greater 
part of the morning, alternating between total indif- 
j ference and morbid sensibility to all outward ciicum- 
' stances, she took down a book which she had oliered 
1 to lend Alice Rrown, and set off for a solitaiy walk 
to Reechwood. Mrs. Dalton promised to follow' her 

• in about an hour, and renew-her acquaintance vyitli 
' Edith’s humble friend, which she had for some time 
j intended to do. When Edith arrived, she found Mrs. 

Brown alone, Alice being absent with one of her 
I pupils. She almost forgot her own griefs for the 
I time, in sympathy for the quiet anxiety and unobtru- 
sive sorrow of the mother, who was evidently most 
uneasy about her daughter s health. She moved to 
the window, and, busying herself in the arrangement 
of Alice’s flowers, was revolving in her mind the 
1 possibility of conveying to Mrs. Brown, in such a 

• manner as not to wound her delicacy, a present which 
( might enable her to enjoy an interval of relaxAth>n 


and change of scene, when she perceived the gentle 
object of all this caie coming up the street, accom- 
panied by two gentlemen. One of them, to her sur- 
prise, was Mr. Thornton, the other a total stranger. 
In another moment Alice entered the room, intro- 
ducing her companions somewhat bashfully, — 

“ Mr. Verner, mamma, and Mr. Thornton. O, my 
dear Miss Kinnuird” — perceiving Edith, and respond- 
ing warmly to her greeting — “ how glad I am to see 
you 1” 

“J little thought to see so old a friend to-day,” 
said Mr. Verner, as he shook hands with Mrs. 
Brown ; I found you out quite by accident. I have 
not been in England abo\e a week, and am on iny 
road to Devonsliire.” 

“Yes,” cried Mr. Thornton, “ it was a most curious 
coincidence. Vciner and I were on the same coach ; 
I recognised him diicetly, though he had quite for- 
gotten me, foi it is more than ten )ears since we met. 
I happened casually to mention }our name, and it 
turned out that you were the very person lie w'as most 
anxious to see. So we sallied foitli to find you out, 
if possible, and had the good luck to meet Miss 
Brown before w’e had been five minutes walking.” 

“ Mr. 'I'hornton isKiveiv kind, mamma,” inter- 
posed Alice, “ as to bring me an ordr-r to execute 
some botanical diawmgs for a woik that is just coming 
out. 'J'he order is given (Ui his reemnnu r.l ition. 1 
am sure I don’t know how to th; nk h;in. ’ 

“ Pray say no more about it, ’ uiinned d’liointon; 
“voii have already thanked me a gie.it d.id more 
than enough.” 

During the civilities whi^h fo^’owe.i tl is spi cch, 
and the lapid inteieh.mge of qiie.slMai mid answer 
among fi lends who had bei n so long s^paiali'd, I'.dith 
had Icii-uie to suivey the iit'vv comei. the mention of 
whose name in a convei M.tiuii at Seleoinho Paik she 
peihctlv K'lm mliered. He was of mid'Ho age, of 
slight and in-iginlie.njt figuu, hut gentlemanly in 
dcportnif nt, and lelincd m manner. Ilis face was 
very sfiiking, both as to fcalme and count* nance; 
the character spiritual rather tlian intellectual, but 
I this aiose from the ]>rcdominanco of the former ex- 
I piessioi), and not from any dificieiicy in tlic latter. 
The brow was wide and fully (levelo|a'd, the eyes 
deep-set, finely cu^ calm and coiUemplativi', in e*>lfnir 
a pmqdish gray; the nose small, hut ‘olriclly aquiline 
in foim, with that sliglit expansiveness of nobuil 
vvhieli indieales natiiial cneigy, the lips delicately 
sliaped, and firmly closed; when at rest, a little 
I saicastic, but, speaking or smiling, full of benignity. 
Edith felt certain, from a single look, that he was not 
the Verner who had mined liiinself by extiavagance, 
and afterwards married for money. His voice and 
manner were full of repose, — of that truest repose 
wliich seems rather an achievement than a gift; 
which implies both discipline and enthusiasm, if not 
passion; which is a perfected self-command, and not 
an easy self-indulgence. 

From the conversation, it appeared that he had 
known Mrs. Brown intimately in former days, but, 
during a long absence from EngAnd, bad quite lost 
sight of her. He was now returned, in consequence 
of ill-bealth, and, having been appointed to a small 
living in Devonshire, was going to take possession of 
his new home; be casually mentioned its name, and 
Edith felt a strange sensation of pleasure when she 
found that it was close to Aunt Peggy’s present abode, 
which, indeed, was within tlie parish. She felt very 
desirous to know more of him, and then wondered 
' at herself for the childishness of the feeling; — ^a wish, 
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however trifling, seemed a strange thing to her in her the evening sky. The palms of the angel were 
present state of sorrowful apathy. placed lightly upon the shoulders of the little 

“ I shall have the pleasure of walking back to pilgrim, as if to retain him iu the centre of tlie path ; 
Beechwood Park with you, shall I not?’* inquired and the child, having closed hie eyee, that he might 
Mr.Tliornton, addressing Edith. not be able to see the tempting snares on either 

“ I am expecting Mrs. Dalton to call forme,” was hand, was walking calmly onward, content not to 
her answer. know where he planted each step, so long as he folt 

Mr. Verner turned suddenly towards her, as if the grasp of that gentle guidance upon him. “ Beauti- 
about to speak, but checked himself. Edith sum- ful!” exclaimed Thornton, examining it with the eye 
mone l courage to address him. “ You were speaking of an artist. Edith said nothing, but a different 
of Eiimorc,” said she; “ do you know a family feeling was kindling in her face, and Mr. Verner, 
named Eorde resident there?” who had at first held up tlic picture in silence, said 

“ I knew them well many years ago,” he replied; to her, with a half-smile, as he replaced it in the 
“ the eldest daughter was 111 }^ great friend, and 1 look portfolio, “ As long as we have such guidance at 
forward to iitmcwing my acquaintance with her with hand, wc need obedience rather more than clear- 


no liltlc pleasure." 

“ What, Aunt Peggy ? 
Margaret Fordc ? ” 


cried Editli; — “ Miss 


sightedness. Don’t you think so?” 

Edith made no answ'cr, but lier face spoke for her. 
The feeling within her was so that she was 


‘‘ The same,” returned he. " Pray call her’ Aunt bashful in expressing it; when afterwards it had 
Peggy, the name seems to suit her exactly. If I grown into a habit, she was not likely to be more 
may use a hackneyed phrase, hers was the most voluble, but the one silence arose from timidity, the 
rcfia shing character I have ever encountered. You other from reserve. Tliere seem to be two different 


might call her a grown-up child.” 


modes of acquiring, so to speak, new feelings ; accord- 


“A gi own-up child!” cried Mr. Thornton ; ‘‘I ing to the one, you cfl/c/i them as it w'ere, seeing them 
don’t know that that is a veiy charming description first on the outside, being struck by them, busy with 
of a middle-aged maiden lady. J suppose, Verner, them, eloquent about them ; the very earliest hi'gin- 
you agree with Novalis, who says that a maiden is iii*>g accompanied by consciousness, tlie gradual 
‘an (vt'ilasting child,’ — a poetical meth(‘d of de- growth is a subject of observation. According to the 
sciibing an old maid.” other mode, the germ whicli has diopped into your 

“ Very,” said Veviur, laughing. “But you, and heait developcs quietly and silently; it is delicate, 
I, and Novalis, are thinking of quite different things ; invisible, unsuspected; perhaps the first intimation 
not hu what Novalis and I aie more nearly agreed which you leceivo of its existence is when in much 


with each other than cither of us is with you.” 


incMii by a grown-up child ? a sjdritnal dwarf — cli?” 


^^()udcr )oii hear the li])s of another describe it with 
Ilow do yon know that?” iiiquired Tlioriitoii. an unreal facility of expression, which instantly 
1 don’t like this vague, unjihilosophical method of suggests to yon, that you have got the oiiginal, and 
ski'll, iiing ov(‘v tlie surfaces of things, (lome, now, he only the connteifcit. Yon stand by like Cinderella 
1 \ -11 bring yon to the point. AVhat on earth do you v\hen her sisters wcie trying on the glass slipper, 

and you feel almost tempted to cry out, “ Yes it is 


“No; the reverse. But I confess I was talking vciy pretty, but it does not fit yo//, it fits m?.” The 
rathci at random. It was childhood of character, feeling confronts you at once in the shape of a habit. 


childishness of intellect, that I meant.” 

■‘And pray,” said 'fhornton, “ how would a childish, 


and as iis acquisition was unconscious, so its life is a 
mystery. In this manner do all real changes of 


know, happily, all people are not called on to manage arc like childrtMi, who, having sown seeds in tlieir 
themselves, and there is no obedience so perfect as ganlens, are for ever pulling thorn up to sec whether 
that of a child.” - — * -- ^ ^ 


they arc growing, and so effectually destroying the 


Mr. Veiner's manner so evidently betrayed an little life they may have originally possessed. 


unwillingness to argue, that In’s antagonist was too 
well-bred to pursue the subject. He turned, therefore, 


At this moment Mrs. Dalton was announced, and 
Edith stepped forward to introduce her to Mrs. 


to Judith, and said, with a smile, “ How do you life Browm, out of compassion for Alice’s shyness, which 
this doctrine of the necessity of obedience? It is a was too genuine to be mistaken. Mr. Verner, ap- 
very masculine mode of passing sentence upon a parcntly as shy as herself, drew suddenly back as the 
woman’s character, is ii not ?” new-comer entered, and occupied himself with a book 

“Oil! cried Edith, from her heart, “perfect in the farthest comer of the room. Thornton ad- 
ohcdiencc would be perfect liappincss, if only we liatl vanced to greet his cou'-in witli Ins usual warmth, and 
full confidence in the authority we were obeying.” to explain the cause of his not having come to her at 


Mr, 'I'hornton looked at her with 


some surprise, once. 


and Mr. V erner with sudden interest. lie was turni 


“ I met a very old friend,” said he, “and I thought 


over a large portfolio of prints which lay on the I would indulge myself with an additional half-hour 
table, and he now drew forth one, and held it up of his company, an excuse w'hicli I know would 
before their eyes. It was a lithograph, by some account to you for more than a mere breach of 
German artist, very simple and quiet in its com- etiquette. By the bye, I think be is a former 
position. It represented a little child in the dress of acquaintance of yours also. — Verner, I believe it is 
a pilgrim, walking slowly along a narrow path, not necessary to introduce you to my cousin, Miss 
bouridi'd on either side by a terrific precipice, the Netbcrby, now Mrs. Dalton.” 
edges of which were hidden from him by a luxuriant Salutations were exchanged, with a coldness and 
tliicket of fruits and flowers. Behind the child stood brevity wdiich did not speak much for the former 
n angel, witli tall, white wings, fading upwards into intimacy of the parties. 
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** T am so very glad to make your acquaintance,” 
cried Amy, turning eagerly to Mrs. Brown. “ 1 have 
long wished it, and I intend to see a great deal ol 
your daughter. She must come to Beecliwood for 
change of air. I am sure she is not well, (lodfrey, 
you will echo the praises of Beechwooil, won’t you? 
It is, I do believe, the healthiest spot in England. 
You must add your persuasiotis to mine, and then 
we shall be sure to carry our point. I mean to 
assemble a most sociable party around me — all con- 
genial spirits ; and since you are here for a holyday, 
and have no tiresome pictures to take up jour tune, 
you shall be entertuinor-geueral. You shall give 
Miss Brown lessons in painting, and ” 

She stopped suddenk, for the glow on Alice's face 
reminded her tliaf she had touched a verj^ painful 
subject. With an cxtr.ioidinary deficiency in hen- 
wonted tact and readiness, she seemed wholly unable 
to cover her mistake, but remained peifeetly silent, 
qniekly jiassing her hand over her face with a hall- 
laiigli, as if at her own stupidity. 

“ 1 will do my best,” said Mr. Thornton, “ but 1 
think yon are far better qualified to entertain your 
guests than I am.” 

“ Amy, yon arc ill ! ” cried Edith, starling ftirward, 
“ You have walked too far ; jon arc not used to these 
long rambles.” 

“ 111, my dear child ! ” cxelaiincd Amy, sharply. 

Now praj', don’t be fanciful about me, it is really 
i absurd. I am a perfect Hercules. But I must cut 
your visit short, Edith, for I have an appointment at 
home. — No, no (motioning Mr. Thornton aside), I 
won’t carry you aw'ay yet: we shall expect you to 
dinner. Good morning — good-bye — I shall call again 
soon ; and I shall be delighted to see you at Beech- 
wood.” 

Making her adieux with great rapidity, and taking 
Edith’s arm, she moved away. Mr. Veriier held the 
door open for them, and as they passed, Amj'^ sho«»k 
bands with him, but she was so busy in examining a 
small rent in her dress, that she did not once look 
towards him, and Edith could scarcely tell whether 
this parting courtesy was consciously offered or not. 

♦ — 

FACTS IN THE EAST ILLUSTliATIVE OP 
SACKED HISTOKY.— No, IV. 

BT MES. POSTAXS. 

In the thirty-seventh chapter of Genesis, and at the 
thiid verse, we have the introduction of one of the 
most touching, interesting, and instructive personal 
histories in the Old Testament — the history of Joseph, 
the son of Jacob, the slave of the Midianite mer- 
chantmen, and the governor of the land of Egypt. 
We are here told that “ Israel loved Josepli more tlian 
all his children, because he was the son of his old age; 
and he made him a coat of many colour.*!.” The 
Prince of Cutch, Jiao. Daisuljce, at the time I was 
fortunate enough to enjoy his friendship, was un- 
blessed with an heir to the viusmid (tlirone), — a 
circumstance wliich not only excited every species of 
intrigue among the chieftams in Kattiawar and the 
Borders of the Runn, but even caused some anxious 
consideration for the succession on the part of the 
British Resident at his court. 

As bis fourth wife (for the Rajputs liave a strange 
mixture of Hindoo and Mohammedan customs), Rao 
Dnisui wed^d Surya Bhye, a lovely girl, whose hand 
w'as the price of the cessation of hostilities towards 
lier father, a chief of Kattiawar, renowned for 


bravery and decision; and in due time the palace 
halls of Cutch rang with shouts of joy, the Resident 
was bidden to a feast, and a display of fireworks, 
with loud minstrelsy, announced to the people the 
birth of an heir ! The amiable father, in the warmth 
of his joy, sent me presents of kinkaubs and muslins, 
and a letter written in his own hand, begging his 
“ sister” to rejoice with him at what w'ould spread 
peace throughout his kingdom. A palankeen was 
also sent, with a giiriid of horsemen; and a request 
that I would proceed to the palace to see the little 
piiiice. The couiU of the hareem were of course 
crowded wdtli all the women of the citj', and it re- 
quired the assistance of the chief eunuch himsedf, a 
huge African, fully armed, to make w\'iy for my 
entrance to the ap.ii'lm(*nts of the fpieens. 

The prince so loved his hoy that he could scarcely 
enduic his moniciit.uy ahsmee, and the infant and 
muses were even then in the palace; but notice 
having reached it of my arrival, the little creatui ' 
W'as sent hack in the arms of a black nurse, a native 
of Zanzibar, with a guard of matclilock-meii and 
eunuchs, and placed in iny arms. He was a handsome 
little fellow, his eyes even tlien darkened with surniai, 
and a little golden ring about his ankle; hut what 
attracted my attention in a moment was his being 
attired in “ a coat of many colours.” The vesture was 
of saiin, sewn as jiatchwork, with gold thread, at th(“ 
corners of each morsel was a seed pearl, and an 
edging of the same at the neck and cuffs; the little 
garment was lined with ‘•cailet satin, and a ea]) with 
a large tassel of pearls cc'iTesponded with it. I in- 
qiiiied W'hy tlic child had not been dressed in kin- 
kaub, as most common in families of lank, and Surya 
Bhye looked surprised at my ignorance ; “ he wears 
tliis Bhiiot Rung Wallah (literally “many-coloured'') 
because he is a rajah, and his father is so hoosfi 
(pleased) at his birth.’' 

But the little son of Rao Daisul did not wear a 
coii^ of m.inv colours because he W'as a rajah ^ hut 
hecau'-e his father lovvd him ; for my attention being 
drawn to the subject, I often observed among the 
poor people about me, that while one child remained 
unclothed, and another was clad in a vest of white 
calico, the favourite child, the j oiingest per, was always 
arrayed in “a little coat of many colours,” not formed 
indeed of satin, gold, ami pearl, like that of the heir 
to the throne of Cutch, yet proving equally the l(;ve 
and labour which converted scrajis of coarse cotton 
into the dress most expressive of affection in the 
heart of the fond rnotlier, who so, like Israel, because 
bile loved her son, “ made him a coat of many colours.” 

Ill the forty-first cliapter, and the second verse, we 
read of Pharaoh’s dream. “And, behold, there came 
up out of the river seven w’ell-favoured kine.” In 
tlie heat of the day in tlio East, where at certain 
seasons liot winds blow, raising the loose sands, and 
carrying them careering over the plains, and insects of 
all kind*! abound and annoy the cattle, instinct induces 
tliem to seek protection from such inflictions in the 
cool waters of a tank or rivet*. Buffaloes, more par- 
ticularly, gallop in droves to the riveis, and plunging 
in, so accommodate themselves to its depth, and seek 
its deep places, that little can be seen of them beyond 
their long black heads, and back lying horns ; and in 
this lazy indulgence, the creatures will crouch for 
hours, until the heat abates, and they come wp out of 
the liver to seek for pasture, ns did the fat-fleshed 
kine in Pharaoh’s dream, when “they fed in a meadow,.” 

The traveller in the East Cannot but remark, with 
a feeling of pleasure, the general absence of fear 
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1 between man and the animals that his Creator dea- 
tined for his service. The Arab horse gallops forward 
to meet his master at his call, its colt lies beside his 
children in their tent. The camel kneels by his 
[ owner’s side uutethered, and he informs the creature 
L confidentially of the objects of his journey before he 
thinks it reasonable to expect that he will start. The 
mahout of the elephant tells him long tales, supposed 
to be very gratifying to his nature ; and when a tra- 
veller sits under a tree, to make his frugal meal of 
grain or unleavened bread, every bird, that happens 
to have noted him, hops and walks around to see 
what is to be gained, with an absence of fear which 
! verj' agreeably proves the general benevolence of the 
people to the lower order of creation. 

'fhus have I seen the buffaloes of an Indian 
; \dllage in the pleasant waters of its river quite un- 
I disturbed by the groups upon its brink, lirahmins 
arc, perhaps, performing their ceremonies of prayer and 
abliilion; a group of women filling their water 
vessels; merry urchins swimming from bank to bank, 
now vaulting with shouts of laughter on the blue 
back, rising above the water, and tlien sliding down 
over the animal’s snout, using the horns as supporters; 
the animals are, however, in no way disturbed by all 
tins active life; they seem to understand that all are 
friends about them, that none there will slay them 
with cruel force or goad them to fury; and the 
ffhurrrr (wagon) driver, seeking to cross die ferry, 
patiently makes his way among them, happy in 
shortened toil, if l*ii>! advance can induce even one 
la^y, ' *lf-indulging buffalo, to “come up” out of 
the rner, and leave room for him to pass. 

In the forty-third chapter, and the first verse, we 
read, “And the famine was sore in the land.” It is 
scaicely possible to imagine any fact more touchingly 
sad, than that so beautifully and so simjily slated. 1 
happened to bo in the province of Kattiawar, in 
^Vestcln India, when famine consumed it with all the 
' couiitiies adjoining. The richer people sought the 
i coasts, and embarked, some for Bombay, some for 
tl'C ports of the northern and southern Concaiis, where 
riec-ciops are generally abuiidaiit, or is brought down 
by Buiijarra merchants to exchange for salt and 
I < ottons. Some of the artizans, with a little corn in a 
I sack, mounted their families on luilf-starved ponies, 
and sought with tedious marches a land where there 
was bread. Audit was a touching sight to witness tlic 
departure of these little groups from the poor liuts 
ill which their children had been reared, and in which 
their aged parents had wished to die, going forth 
they knew not where, with gaunt Famine ever on llicir 
track. 

The thin- cheeked mother, her infant in her arms, 
and her two cider children clinging to her waist, a 
burthen almost too great for the hollow-eyed, stag- 
gering creature that bore it; — the aged man, leaning 
licavily on bis staff, and slowly dragging onwards his 
nearly exhausted frame; — the husband, bearing on 
his back his poor old mother, whose grey hair falls 
over his breast as her head rests upon his shoulder. 
Such groups were, alas ! loo common, and the dread 
of leaving home, which exists so powerfully in the 
mind of an Asiatic, must be known in its full force 
before an idea can be formed of the agony endured 
by those so constrained to seek another land. But 
for these wanderers tliere is hope, — it may be life ; 
they may not perish by the way, streams may refresh 
^them, the berries of the forest may aid to support 
them, a more fruitful land may be gained, the 
cheek of the wife may recover its fair proportion, and 


the aged parents even live to return to the poor hut 
of the native village they loved so well. 

But others, poorer yet, ethers far more helpless 
remain, who must inevitably peiish in their affliction, 
for the famine is “sore in the land.” I was residing 
at this sad time in the house of the political agent, a 
gentleman beloved throughout the province for his 
true and tender-hearted bi-nevolence ; and scarcely a 
day passed in which some young motlier did not 
bring her infant child to beseech him to buy it fiom 
her Tor a few pence, the price of a handful of grain! 
The bank of the river was strewed with tlie carcases 
of the poor animals, who had not, in their failing 
strength, power to stagger to its brink, to seek in its 
few pools wherewith to assuage tlieir burning tliirst. 
Canion birds hovered over them, and they alone 
seemi'd to rejoice, as incarnate fiends, tliat “ the 
famine was so sore in the land.” A poor she})herd, 
with his wife and son, and a drove of thirty head of 
cattle, attempted to cross the arid plain, and make 
their way to Cutch, where arc many springs of water 
and herbage of wild tliymc, but they made but a two 
days’ march, that poor shejihcrd with his wife and 
cliild! The letter-carrier brought the talc. He had 
seen them l>ing dead in the bed of a dry water- 
course, and the cattle dead and dying all around 
them. 

The grain merchants had stored grain abundantly, 
the granaries wore filled; but wliat w'as that to the 
poor and starving? It was but the second year of 
drought, and the Banican traders expected a third, 
j»crha]>8 a fourth. They did not, in manner like unto 
the governor of F.gypt, store the corn, “ that the land 
perish not through the famine,” but to enrich them- 
selves fiom the necessities of the poor, and none 
would sell the grain they had so stored. The wealthy 
feared for themselves prospectively, and the famishing 
had no strength to appeal, so they laid them down, 
and died in the shadow of the walls which enclosed 
the harvests of those “years of great plenty” which 
Clod had given as a provision against the season of 
scarcity. And it is a well-known fact in the East, that 
seasons of unusual abundance f/o anticipate those of 
scarcity, so that, as it is of rain and other efl’ects of 
natiiie, the average of a certain number of years 
uniformly piodiices an equal result. Many of the poor 
jieoplc, the cultivators of Kattiauar, instead of selling 
all their grain, except the few measures required for 
le-sowiiig (according to the usual practice), had 
buried some in pits. 'I'liis was found in a lialf-decom- 
posed, fermented, rotten state, yet the poor creatures 
ate it with avidity. The result was the appearance 
of cholera in its most fear-inspiiing forms, and in the 
belief of the miserable Hindoos the black goddess 
Kali reigned alone upon the earth, and although there 
were no cattle left to offer sacrifice on her altars, the 
mass of the jieople were victims to tlic scourge, espe- 
cially believed to be from the breath of her nostrils, 
and there was scarcely one person left to make 
lamentation; for this pestilence that walketh by noon- 
day is in the East (from causes readily imagined) a 
very common successor to famine, when it has been 
so “ sore in the land.” 

In the forty-fifth chapter,and at the nineteenth verse, 
we read : “Now thou art commanded, this do ye; 
take you waggonsHout of the' land of Egypt for your 
little ones, and for your wives, and bring your father, 
and come.” The very poor people in the East travel 
on foot; those a little moyc blessed with means of 
life, drive with them a pony, who carries the wife, 
the aged mother, or the young children with the scrip, 
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containing a little grain, and the favourite bubble 
bubble ; men of the better class, merchants and 
traders, transport their families from place to place 
in waggons, — “ hackeries,” as they are called in 
India. ^ 

About a twelvemonth since 1 was using the house 
of a Parsee merchant at Gora-Bundah, a village on 
the river Ferry, which forms the cliief road of com- 
munication between Bombay and the large and 
once important city of Snrat; the ferryboats plied 
twice every da)^, and to meet tliem travellers from 
the Presidency arrived in immense numbers, 
generally in waggons. 'J'hcse waggons, or hackeries, 
arc small, low, and two-whcelcd, vithout springs, but 
remarkably strong, as they require to be, to bear the 
wear of the stony, unmade roads of the East, W’herc 
the friction of tlieir wheels, cutting ruts on the sheet 
rock of mountain-passes, is often the only form of 
highway. Bamboo poles are fastened to the corners 
of these waggons, and mats of date-leaves, or cano- 
pies of coarse cloth, protect the travellers from the 
sun, wliilc they are drawn by bullocks, in the Concan 
in pairs, but in the hill country in teams of four, or 
sometimes six ; for the animals are small, and their 
burdens heavy. While at the house of this Parsee, 
the window of which equally commanded the ferry, and 
the tlhunnsavlah, or room of reception for travellers, 
it was my frequent amusement to observe the 
varieties and numbers who composed a family dis- 
mounting from their waggons. I remember noting 
a file of seven of these vehicles arrive, all containing 
the family of one Banian ; his wives, his son’s wives, 
and their “ little ones.” These waggons had first a 
layer of straw in them, and then the quilted bedding, 
commonly used, on this sat the women and children, 
closely huddled together, and by their sides walked the 
fathersand husbands armed with matchlocks. Beneath 
the waggons were swung vessels of water, and the 
driver sat on the pole, urging the bullocks with loud 
cries, and bamboos of no common size. The poor 
people bad a long journey before them, but the women 
were decked in silk and jewels, and fresh flowers 
were braided in their hair ; and as they scrambled 
from the hackeries, notwith'^tanding their crowded 
state, none seemed fatigued, for the system of transit 
is common to tlic people, and those friends they were 
about to join in Surat had prohabl\ called them in 
terms not very" unlike those used by the governor of 
Egypt to his brethren, ‘‘ Now thou art commanded, 
this do ye ; take your waggons out of the land of 
E^ypt, for your little ones, and for your wives, and 
bring your father and come.” 

In the forty-sixth chapter, twenty-ninth verse, we 
sec, that “ Joseph made ready his chariot, and went 
up to meet Israel his father at Goshen.” The rever- 
ence for parents among the people of the East is one 
of the most beautiful points in their character. The 
son always supports his father in his age, if he be 
poor, and to whatever rank the son may obtain, he 
humbles himself in the presence of his father. In 
Cutch is a man of enormous wealth, and yet greater 
influence, the chief priest of the Khanphuttces, — a 
monastic establishment, in its objects somewhat 
resembling that of the Hospice of the Great St. 
Bernard. The prince of the land cannot sit in the 
presence of this priest* nor with propriety fivoid 
pay iiighim a yearly visit of ceremony in his monastery; 
where the priest receives him as his vassal. I visited 
this monastery, and the priest in liis orange-tawny 
robes, decorated with jewels of great price, sat 
negligently* on his mnsnud to receive us, scarcely 


deigning to return our salutation; but among tbe 
crowd came in an aged man, in white robes, leaning 
on a staff,— the priest rose, passed the crowd, and bent 
his head to the earth before him[: — it was the father 
of the proud priest who thus received his homage ; 
and the action was a tribute recognised throughout 
tlie East, and due from father to son without refers 
ence to position. Joseph, w*e read, “ made ready his 
chariot” to meet his father. This also is still a 
matter of etiquette in the East. 'Whenever a man 
desires to honour another, he goes forth to meet him. 
And it has frequently been my fate, when riding 
hurriedly forward to the gates of a city to escape the 
lieat ot tlic lising sun, to be assailed with shouts 
from the guard-rooms on either side, and told by my 
own horsemen that I must wait, for the governor 
was even then mounting to come forth to meet me. 
1 recollect Rao Daisul in Cutch, going forth in a 
magnificent Rut (waggon of state), covered with crim- 
son cloth, and preceded by horsemen and elephants, 
to meet his father Rao Bharmuljee, on the return of 
the latter from a hunting excursion, and when the\» 
met, the princes embraced in the Rajpoot fashion, 
and returned occupying tlie same carriage; so that 
Joseph perhaps fidfdled a point of etiquette, as W’ell 
as followed the impulses ofhis reverence and affection, 
when he made ready his chariot, and went up to 
meet his father at Goshen.” 

In the fiftieth chapter, and the tenth verse, after 
reading of the rites of mourning observed by Joseph 
on the death of his father Jacob, we arc told, “ And 
they came to the threshing-floor of Atad, wdiicli is 
beyond Jordan, and there they moiinif'd with a very 
great and sore lamentation.” 

Our idea of a threshing-floor in England, is that of 
the upper cliamber of a barn, but in th'* Ea.si the 
case is widely different. I have seen a threshing- 
floor such as in all jirohahility was that here 
mentioned, at which Joseph liulted with his ch.aviots 
and hoi -omen, “ a very* great company,” and will 
endeavour to describe it. The village to which it 
belonged was a Sindhian village, on the extreme edge 
of the deserts between that country and the moun- 
tains of Beloochistan ; its neighbourhood was pro- 
ductive, and tlie revenue it afforded of much 
consequence, being superior to any other in the 
Shikarpoor district. As a result of this known fertility, 
it was constantly liable to attack and plunder from 
Beloochee hordes, and the trembling villagers erected 
little watch-towers of mud, in the direction of the 
desert, to avoid, if possible, being taken by surprise ; 
willing to save their lives, if unable, as was too 
frequently the case, to protect their ripe crops from 
these merciless mountain robbers. A little out of 
the village was the threshing-floor of the principal 
cultivator, — a clear space in the centre of the plain, 
raised half a foot perhaps from the general level, and 
rendered liard by a coating of manure well dried. 
Sheaves of corn lay on it, and here and there were 
small pits to hold the loose grain, before it was put 
in bags. Around tliis threshing-floor, which w'oidd 
have contained some two hundred persons, were 
upright bamboos, placed at certain intervals into tbe 
ground, with ropes connecting them, thus forming a 
fence around the threshing-floor. On each division 
of rope was a huge seal, formed of clay, and stamped 
in Persian characters, with the name, and title of its 
owner. The horses belonging to the irregulor 
cavalry who formed our guard were picketed round, 
this threshing-floor; the camels knelt by it; between 
the cy'prcss bushes of the plain rose the flame and 
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flmoke of a score of little fires, kindled by our Sepoys 
and camp followers; camel housings of blue and 
scarlet cloth were thrown for protection over the 
ropes ; matchlocks were supported against the bam- 
boo poles, shields were hung upon them,— and glancing 
over the scene, 1 could almost imagine the wail of the 
mourners rising in the distance, so similar in its 
great chnracterislics did 1 fancy its aspect must be 
to that which attended the preparation for the coming 
of Joseph with his cliariots and horsemen “ to the 
threshing-floor of Atad,” when the governor and all 
the elders of Kgypt, mourned there^ “ with a great 
and very sore lamentation,” the death of Israel in 
the laml of the stranger. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN 
OXFORD MAN.^ 

T. N. II. 

June 25//f. — Montague came into my room this 
inoiiiing, and told me that he liad planned to show 
me the place where he used to go to school when he 
was a boy, if I liked his proposal. It was within a 
ride; and he had routed out tw’o ponies somewdiere 
in the village. I of course assented, delighted 
W’itli the idea, as it would give me a day w'ltli liiin 
all to myself. 

“ Freeman,” said he to me, a« wc wore jogging 
ipii'Mly alone, “ what strange things childhood an»l 
boyhood are! 1 think there is something very won- 
derful about these states of existence.” 

“Ye 1 replied. “Do you know wdiat Novalis 
sa\ s '! ’ 

•* No, I do not rememher ; what is it? ” 

“‘'I’iie liist gaze of the child is richer in signi- 
ficaiu e than the foiecastiiig of the most indubitable 
scor.' And this seems to me to open very cuiious 
secrets of the memory ; — for why ia it Unit the recol- 
le.'dons of childhood are so vivid, and in tlic truest 
I s-'fise of the woid ])oetieal, bat that the child’s gaze 
is a Inter one than that of the man i ” 

“ And that, I suppose, because it is a inoic loving 
one.” 

“'J'mlyso; the child simply looks upivard, and 
I 'oelieves wonders, not because he understands them, 

1 but because they w'onders. lIis e^ cs are puie: 
no daik, niiirky clouds Inde tlie sun from liis land- 
scape, — ^lie worships the unseen, 1 remember a 
story of a little boy, who looked up once into the 
night sky, with its bright net- work of stars; with 

* The Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow shade, 
Cdittering like n swarm of fire-Hies tangled in a silver braid / 

and after gazing for some time, said to his mother, 

‘ Mamina, arc these little gimlet-holes to let the glory 
through?’ Now that very notion, childish as it is 
and ought to be, seems to me to convey a deeper and 
holier truth than all the calculations, ht/ f/tcrnsrlves, 
wliich astronomers have ever made since the hegiri- 
iiing of time. The fact is, tliat that child looked up 
to creation as a learner and loving disciple. The 
mere man of science looks down upon it ns a self- 
created master. But the passport to truth is humility 
and awe.” 

But there is something more in the child than 
this,” said he. “ There’ is a strange mystcrions 
spirituality about it. It is as though it had come 
fresh from anotlicr land, but had been first made to 
drink of the flibled waters of Lethe, which had not 
quite taken effect ; and the soul seems ever seeking 

(1) Continued from p. 124. 
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after its unseen, half lost. Who would not like to 
know the thoughts of an infant? ” 

“ Truly. And all this continues, only in a fainter 
degree, during boyhood.” 

“ Oh! yes. How odd it is to visit a place, as I 
am now doing, which we have known as children ! 
If we have left it during boyhood, and not revisited 
it till we have become confirmed men, what a dis- 
appointment do we endure ! ” 

“ And yet not unmixed disappointment, is it? ” 

“ No. For the memories of childhood’s pictures 
of the place are recalled from the faint distance, and 
we enjoy again some little of youth’s fresh liope. 
Yet I think you must have felt how very much less 
your wonder and idea of the beauty of the various 
picturesque spots in the place have become, as life 
lias carried you forward. Experience, which has 
widened the sphere of comparison, has, it seems, 
lessened the spliere of enjoyment. It is not the 
])lace, but oiu* heart';, which have changed. The 
place lias not become more barren, but our hearts 
more hard and practical (to use this much-abused 
word, as it is commonly understood). We have no 
souls for the music of nature, God’s mute prophet, 

' because this requires that they should be free, dis- 
engaged. And man’s licart has been, nay, it may be, 
even now is, the seat of contending passions, which, 
though llicy may he subordinated, yet occupy thought 
and demand attention. Childish innoceiicc pleuds be- 
fore God ; and toils eyes the eliaiiots and horsemen of 
fire are made evident. Thus each spot of country 
has its simple thought ; and the wliolc Child-land is 
avast book of sjmhols, which the child itself does 
not understand by leason, but knows, pcrcliance, the 
more siirely, by love.” 

“ Then which is bi'ttcr, think you, wisdom or love? ” 
“ Oh! love*, surely. For love is the life of adora- 
tion ; wisdom, the life of seH-dcpcndcnce. I^ove is 
the faith of the heart; wisdom, the perfected habit of 
the mind. Wisdom has its boundary line; it is 
finite. l>ovo has no hounds ; and ever stands on 
this planet Earth, the witness for man’s iramoitality. 
And wisely, therefore, did tlie medioeval doctors place 
seiaphim liighest of all the angelic ordeis; above 
even the cliernhim, who come nearest in dignity. 
For while these latter nre^ver rapt in holy contempla- 
tion, tlie former live in simple adoration, losing 
themselves in love. Both abide in the fatboiuless 
tranquillity of highest heaven. But seraphim con- 
tinue in an unconscious existence, because tney dwell 
out of themselves in the cxhaiistless outpourings of 
insatiable yet satisfied desire, holy, unperluibed, 
virginal.” 

“ Do then these visits to the lumnls of our youth 
do us good?” continued he, musingly. 

“ Yes, surely. For tliey have tlie same effect on 
the hardened man, which the sight of the innocent 
child had upon the aged sinner in Mooic’s Paradise 
and the Peri : — 

* Tliere W'ns a tiine, thou hle«;sod cliikl ! 

When younpr, and haply pure as thou, 

I look’d and pray’d like thee — but now*— 
lie hung his head — eaeli iiohler aim, 

And hope and feeling, ^hich had slept 
From hov hood’s hour, that instant eame 
Fresh o’eV linn, and he wept — he wept ! ’ 

They set our former self in the character of a child 
before us, and voices from the cradle come back to 
us, like the plaintive notes of a- lute in a silent 
summer eve, melting the thick incrustation which 
selfishness and a leaden experience have formed 
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round our hearts. Thereupon, there results a mar- 
vellous resurrection, and the dead ufTections rise from 
their long-tenanted graves for a while, bound, though 
they be, hand and foot in their grave-clothes, and 
gaze on the golden pillow of tlie bliisliing sun in its 
setting, till the dews fall thick and fast on the wilder- 
ness, and, perchance, a garden of sweet scents and 
blooming flowers may arise in the very chills of late 
autumn.” 

Well, Freeman, what ynn say true, 1 sunpose. 
I have wept,” and liere Montague’s face suaaenly 
flushed, and liiseyes filled with tear?, — “yes, I have 
wept over the memories of iny boyish times. We, 
men, are none of us now what we were then. We 
get to be calculating, and caiefiil, and anxious, and, 
what is W'orst of all, we liavc, as far as this world 
goes, for the most pait lost a future. Toe past has 
daubed over my future with one unvarious coating of 
black.” 

Do not think so,” I replied; “for there is 
nothing of whicli it may be more truly said, that 
thinking makes it so, than this feeling about ouv 
future. Onr iccollectioiis of childhood incline us of 
themselves to such inoihid fancies. For the \oung 
years dawn so brightly Jind eloudlessly on the memory, 
that the dull plinntoms of after days show themselves 
the more dark by contrast. They pass on, shiveimg 
in the cold of resp(ni.sibility, and, pointing to each 
dark successive link in that iion cluun, which binds 
us indissolubly to the ciiariot of the ])ast, seem to 
laugh at our impotence; and the captive crouches 
terror-stricken al tlie vision of his self-inflicted cap- 
tivity. 

* The weniy pilgrim slowly wciuF his w'uv, 

Towaids tlie sad death-plac^* of tlic fumting dsn, 

Where clouds and mist ai isc , 

Nor looks he once, wIiltc, forth from thickest uighl, 

The du)-sUir rises, and the dawning light 
(lives ho]n of summer skies. 

Look, wanderer, baekward to that distant East. 

Thy fears are gone- thy heail released — 

Attuned thy destinies. 

’Tjs thence thou shalt have rest. 

Look upwards, and be blest.’ 

Oh ! yes, if we dared do this ! But it is hard to be- 
lieve that the freshness and innocence of childhood can 
come hack. And, surely, 4 f it can, the memory of 
the dark night which separates the two mornings can 
never be obliterated. Ami if one had little. Freeman, 
of the joys of the child, compared with the most; if 
trouble and disappointment have made us very early i 
into precocious men, that weie an iron discipline. ; 

Such an one could never be — never ” I 

But here his voice trembled with the tempest of 
suppressed emotion, and for a moment the struggle 
was almost terrible, even in its outward expression. 
But high resolution conquered, and he passed with a 
deep, prolonged, almost Bobbing sigh, into his usual 
outward impassiveness ; and then immediately, half 
angry with himself for his short-lived weakness, (as 
he fancied it to be,) he said, in a low abrupt way, 
“Hah! Idle dreams! unpractical, and so forth. Jt 
jU astonishing how weak you make me, my dear 
-*f^reeman, with your visionary speculations. What do 
yon think of the weather? ” 

“ Why be ashamed to hear your own heart speak 
once for all,” said I. But he heeded not, or rather 
would not heed, but persisted in small talk about the 
weather, which now, indeed, begun to look threaten- 
ingforrain. 

It was raining very hard by the time we reached 
the village to which we were going, although we 


quickened our pace pretty considerably, for it was a 
long ride. Montague relapsed into entire silence, so 
that I did nothing but look about me as well as I 
could : for I know well, from my own experience, 
that nothing is so disagreeable as to be bored with a 
toirent of talk when you are in tlie midst of a brown 
study, as people call it. The village was at the other 
end of a long common covered with patches of furze. 
There were gravel-pits scattered here and there of 
some size, into which, as Montague told me on his 
return, it was his delight, as a child, to jump. Just 
at the end there was a clump of large trees and a 
pond, 'i'his also had it.s boy-historv. 'J'lie pond was 
the place where the elder.s of the school used to skate 
in winter, and drive off any of the village hoys who 
should dale to intrude on their ice. Many a battle 
of this kind did he tell me about, espeeialiv one, 
where a smock-frocked youngster HCtuallv tupped 
him up while he was skating, and pulling him, sent 
him, in a sitting postiiie, sliding from one end of the 
ice to the other, to the infinite amusement of the 
village hoys, and hi'i own sehoolfellows too. But he 
paid dearly ior his joke, for Montague ran after him, 
and battered him so heaitily, thiif he went home 
roaimg, and rather sore with brmses. Clo.se upon 
this clump the main road tuuis oil’ to the right, and 
I end^ at a large iron ejate, hanging on two stone 
pillars witl) halF on tin* toj). wliere it joins another 
road which skirls the common, and lea<ls to another 
village. Jleie was tlie sc hool we had come to see. 
It was now uninhabited. Tin' master was dead, and 
it had not been let again. We obtained the key, and 
Avent in. The fioiit b- fma* tin* lionse was a lawn. 
The grass was now overgiMwn an I rank. 'I’lie 
flower-beds weie cboked with weeds, and the ])atlis 
were gieen with gia^s and damj). \ large blue 
periwinkle, which had once nearly coveied the 
entrance, w'us almost eattoi ii}) with snails, many of 
w'hieh w'eie creeping in undisinrbcd indolence about 
the walls. 

“ 1 lemember tin* time w'hen this was ns prim and 
neat as labour could make it,” said Montague, with a 
I sigh. 'These were the fiist words he uttered alter his 
I prolonged silence. “ It has changed, 3 on sec, with the 
rest of ns.” 

AVe went into tlie ^ .nise, which w’as an old place, 
full of odd corners, through a porch-entrance. 

“ This rgom wu.s where we had meals,” said he, as 
we entered by a door on the right, “and I sat here 
at the end of the table,” — the tables .still r( muined in 
thtir ohl places, “and William Cookesby, lie sat next 
me here. A nice fellow he was — my greatest crony 
at school — very clever — generous to a fault ! Poor 
fellow! //c’a- dead! He caught the ty phiis-tever 
when he was walking the hosjiitals about four years 
ago, and died in three day.s. And there’s an end of 
him. Precious little use his knowledge of medicine 
was to him ; ” and he gave a sort of coughing laugh 
to conceal a quivering of the voice. 

On we went to the schoolroom. There he showed 
me the master’s desk, still there in its old place, 
where for every small eiror in consiriiiiig, or for look- 
ing off the book, if he caught a boy, he would 
administer sumlry heavy inflictions on the hand with 
his cane. It wa.9 a sort of chivalry with the boys not 
to flinch or to wince under it, but to hold out first 
one hand, then another, as soon as possible, as if it 
were rather a joke than otherwise. Some mischievous 
boy, whose hack wa.s turned to the master, and so 
could do it with safety, would xiften perform sundry 
contortions of couiite nance, attracting thereby the 
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attention of the rest, who would be sittinrr with their 
thumbs to their ears, poring over thdr boolcs with 
tiieir eyes, but for the most part with very little else. 
Then there would be a suppressed titter, and some 
unlucky fellow, wlio could not manufactiire a sober 
face in time, would be called up for castigation. 

At the right, just before entering the schoolroom, 
was a door. This opened on to the play -ground, 
which sloped up to some little gardens at the top. 
These the boys u«ed to keep and till ; and not 
un frequently they would in the s])ring-tiine pull up 
some of the large seeds wliich they had sown, such as 
lupins, of which they were specially fond, to see if 
I they were growing. At the end of tliesc gaidens was 
an arbour, where tlic elder boys would sccietly read 
novels when they could get them, and smoke ends 
of cane till they were sick. In the centre, in a 
paddock at the back, but still overhanging tliesc little 
plots of ground, stood a large walnut- tr(‘e, famous for 
various tliefts made on its produce. Halfway up was 
till' jdayioom, wliere the boys kept boxes, in winch 
all tlieir tops, marbles, and so torth, were stored , — a 
soit of ambitious barn, assiimiiig the airs of a dwelling- 
house. At the end of tliis pl.iy ground, on the 
oppo-ate side to the arbour, was a gate opening into a 
lield. 

“ !l(‘re,” said Montague, “it was our great delight 
to bleak bounds, inendy, of comae, beeanse it was 
tv,i ijidden. At dusk the nioie venUiroU's among us 
\Noiilil run across the field, and go to that cottage you 
‘ see there at the othei end; and when we saw f/ic dip 
li»;hie for the night, and the old man and his wife 
Mtlpig quietly down to icad or vvoik, we would tap 
lit tlie window', and enjoy with infinite delight their 
in, milest terror. 'I'lien one of us would groan, and tap 
and then (piietlv steal away. The old man 
lound us out at last, and eoinplained. I shall not 
(’.'isily forgot that day. VVe had a regular tiial, and 
fiiK'ly flogged we were, I among’the rest.” 

I On returning, he pointed out a wall w'hich ran at 
j the side of the play-giound, opposite the house and at 
' r .;ht angles with the little gardens. “ It Avas one of j 
I our punisinnents to have to inarch np and down this 
; ‘mmM, a spectacle to all from the road who might 
h'lppcn to be passing.” 

Wc entered the house again by the same Avay. 

1 Opjiosite the door there aahs a sort of large cellar, 
AA'lneli had been used for another kind of punishment. 
Almost every hoy liad been there. And Montague 
showed me the various initials cut: his Wcis up in a 
corner, with the date of the year; near his were the 
letters, C. L. 

“Tie, ” said Montague, “ took a fancy to the sea 
and I have not heard of him for years. 11c was a 
nice fellow, but so fond of fighting, that he Avas 
ahvays quarrelling to get up sonictliing of the sort. 
He was red-haired, and very passionate. I was put 

in there, because However, I do not want to 

sicken you A\dth all llie horrors of this place. How 
much lies at that man’s door who Avas schoolmaster 
here, I cannot say. This I know, he nearly ruined 
my temper, and iny mind too. It is strange that 
after all this 1 should so love to wander over this ‘ light 
of other days,’ is it not? It is plain that no horrors 
can quite destroy the dreams of boyhood. No, 
Freeman, that 1 can tell you. For then the common- 
est bank was a lovely thing to me, and I eyed its little 
wild flowers Avith wonder and joy, and gathered the 
.Avild thyme to scetit my school-books, and clambered 
up every hillock, delighted Avith every thing, now I 
wonder at little. I have got shiploads of knowledge ^ 
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and experience, — how many grains more of wisdom ? 
Ihit ! 1 would give it all back again, — yes willingly 1 
would, — to be able to rejoice with the young heart of 
my boyhood. But you cannot undo the work of 
sorrow if you would. Men must be men. Let them 
make tbc best of it. 1 could not take pleasure lurw in 
running across the field to tap at the cottage window, 
but I can take pleasure in the memory of it at the time. 
For these things remain to us as rich legacies of our 
youth, and are to us what they were, not what they 
would be now. 

“Come up these stairs here,” said he, leading me 
to a door at the corner of the schoolroom, “ and take 
care, for they aie steep and dark. Here i.s the room J 
slept in. William Cookesby slept in a bed next to 
mine; and many a quiet chat wc had about home 
Avhen the rest were fast asleep. Well, he sleeps in his 
long home now, poor felloAv ! He used to tell me 
stories about his sister, Avho was such a pretly girl, he 
declared ; and he wished my father would let me go 
with him, and they would liave such fun there with 
me. Up there in that corner slept a large lout of 
a fellow, who used to snore dreadfully ; wlienever he 
did, first one of us, then another, would throw pillows, 
shoes, and all kinds of tilings at him, till he aAvoke. 
He was very good-natured, and used to laugh, aiul 
go to sleep again diveclly. It was ofien, too. a great 
pleasure to us to get out of bed, wlicn the light was 
out, and make exclusions to this window here, espe- 
cially when the moon was up. The half-fear was 
itself pleasant, as all danger is when it is easily 
overcome ; and then the moon shining on that ivy- 
coAered outhoubo opjiosite, at the end of the courtyard 
below, AA'as quite a treat. Sometimes an old owl 
would tou'hoo, iowhit about, and tlicn the more nervous 
boys would put tlieirjheads under the clothes; for the 
oAvl’s cry is very solemn and ghostlike to children. 
Bats were ahvays flying about, and we got accustomed 
to tliem. But you must be tired, my dear felloAv, with 
all this gossip, and it is time for us to be off) nearly. 
We will just take a peep at the village.” 

It AAas a beautiful place. We went into a little 
shop, where there was an old Avornari Avho knew 
Montague wcdl. He used to buy apples and tops 
there when he Avas at school. We met an old man, 
hobbling on crutches, and bent nearly double, who, in 
answer to Montague’s inquiries, said, “lie had been 
plagued Avith rhcuinatiz six years come Martinmas,” 
He blessed him wiib tears in Ins eyes; for he bud, as 
a boy, often given him some of his pence, and had not 
forgotten him since. We got into the church, an old 
country specimen, not remarkable for its beauty. It 
Avas choked up with high deal seats; some lined with 
gieeu baize, rather yellow in many ])laces from wear, 
and fastened with brass nails ; some bare, rotting 
with damp, and emitting consequently a very fusty 
smell. The pavement was quite green from damp. 
Yet even this place had a charm for Montague. 
After he had knelt in prayer, (as is usual in entering 
a church,) he asked me in a low whisper, whether! 
AAas satisfied; on my nodding assent, we left. After 
Avc Averc safely out, he said, “ You observed that seat 
just in front of the reading-desk, Freeman ? Well, 
there I used to kneel, and join in the service. Once 
I remember on a hot afternoon I fell asleep, and 
tumbling off my seat, made u thundering noise in 
church. I was to have had no end of a castigation, but 
the old clergyman got me oiF. He said it was very 
warm ; that he hoped it would be forgiven that once. 
So 1 heard no more of it. However, we must be oft', 
and ride sharply too, or me •hall be late for dinner.” 
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A« we neared the end of our backward journey, we 
found we had sufficient time, so we slackened our pace, 
and Montague said to me, “ Freeman, you often quote 
Carlyle in your conversation, and I know you are fond 
of his writings, and of the German school generally. 
You quoted one of them just now. Is this safe ? 

Do you then object to any sentence I have ever 
quoted?” 

** No, all of them are beautiful,'and harmonize with 
the inmost feelings of the soul. liiit this makes them 
in my opinion so specially dangerous.” 

“ To any one whose principles were not fixed^ most 
dangerous, I grantyou. llutinno living writer scarcely 
can you obtain such necessary truths for these times, 
and so strikingly developed, as from the particular 
writer you have named. And such eclecticwn 
legitimate and of great profit, when we arc about to 
build on a foundation already deeply laid. To trust 
ourselves to him without such foundation would be 
daring and dangerous indeed. Yet no one of our day 
appeals to me to have rescued so many important 
trill hs from almost universal burial as he. It seems 
strange indeed, that one who has stood so long and 
so reverently, to all appearance, on the V^estibule of 
Truth, has been stayed from entering in, and from 
worshipping heart and soul in the glorious temple. ” 

“ There may be good reason for it. lJut to leave 
his particular case, is it not in the majority of such 
instances, that self-worship lies hidden in various 
forms at the bottom of inquiry, coiled like a large 
demon-serpent round the vast world of mental inves- 
tigation? It is a very lowly portal that admits to that 
same temple of which you spoke, and the music of 
her chants pierces not, save to cars bending low to 
catch them.” 

“Yes tiuly, to quote one of these same WTiters, 
about whom you arc so frightened on my account, 
‘the true philosophical act is annihilation of self ; all 
requisite for being a disciple of Philosophy point 
hith er.’ This is true in an infinitely high sense. The 
hindrances to truth are for the most part morale not 
intellectual; and this is one of the great truths which 
are so necessaiy for the men of this generation. 
However, this is too wide a subject for to-clay. We 
may have another opportunity in one of our rambles. ” 

On our return, ill the evening, after dinner, Miss 
Montague again played and sang. She selected 
German songs, and they harmonized well with the 
sunset which they greeted. For the sun was going 
down in thin fleecy clouds, wliicli were tinged with a 
roseate hue, and floated like blushing spirits, circled 
with bright gold, in tlie pale greenish yellow of a 
misty horizon. It was a pensive sky, smiling again 
after a season of tears. And the tender memories of 
that fatherland about which slie sang, whispered 
in strange unison with the quiet slumbering of the 
weary day. The melancholy notes breathed soft and 
sweet; and they at times seemed to come to me as if 
from the old house I Lave just seen, and strangely 
raised before me the early histories of Life’s young 
dreams; especially somehow or other in connexion 
with that achool. And niy soul whispered within 
me, “Where is the true fatherland, whence floats the 
nf\iisic of perfect and mysterious harmony?” 

sat in silence, and listened ; but fat too deeply 
InJiVested to manufacture civil speeches and empty 
compliments. 1 returned thanks by the earnestness 
of my attention. What a wonder is music, that 
“concord of sweet sounds?” 

June 26M. — A rainy da)^ dull and windy. Thereefor 
said that Helen Jewell was very ilh He feared she 


would not live much longer. She was prayed for in 
church. 

( To he continued. ) 

4 

WALMER CASTLE. 

We had exhausted Dover and its neighbourhood. 
We had roved over all the heights and penetrated 
into most of the caverns. We had startled the 
echoes in the now vacant smugglers’ cave near St. 
Margaret’s Bay, and wc had frightened tlie birds 
from their shelter by peeping over the summit of 
Shakspere’s Cliff*, and found even now, after the 
crumbling away and gradual decrease of two hundred 
and fifty years, 

“ How fearful 

And diz/y ’tis, to cast one's eyes so low,” 

But, though still a dizzy and fearful height, it is 
somewhat diflicult, even after all allowance has been 
made for the various landslips and the quick wearing 
away of its very fricihlc materials, to imagine it as 
desciibed by Shakspeare : — 

“The chouglis and cro\^s that ning llie midway nir, 

SlioM .scarce so gross as beetles, lialf way down 
Hangs one that gathers .s-iinphire , dreadful trade ! 
Metliinks lie seems no bigger tlmn Ins bead • 

The fishermen, that nalk iipoii tlie bi*aeh, 

Appear like mice , foul yon tall anehonng bark, 
Diminished to lier coek, her cock, a buoy 
Alino.st loo small for sight : tlie mnnmiring surge, 

Tlial oil the uiiniimbe'-ed idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be lieaid so liigli,” 

Decidedly Shakspeare's description appears exagge- 
rated ill this day, and was probably a Uetle poetical 
in bis own. Had the utmost flight of his imagina- 
tion, however, suggested the possibility of apatliway 
foi thousands being cut throiigli tlie veryheart of this 
mountain, the wliole living and breathing world would 
have scoffed at the romantic absurdity of the idea. 
Vet so it now is, and when wars and rumours of wars 
kept the Doverite.s in hourly fear of invasion, — a 
time hardly yet so ancient as to have become Iiistory, 
— probably the frequent anticipation of the anival of 
I Napoleon and his fleet from Boulogne did not cause 
more excitation in tlu tow'ii than the blasting of tlie 
rock a few years ago for that excavation which is 
now' the daily pathway of the busy world. Truly, 
it was a wondeiful acliievement of science, though 
these railways, spreading cancer-wise through the 
loveliest spots of tlic island, destroy, at a touch, tliosc 
legends of romance and song wlicrcin so many 
•lieautiful old haunts arc en.shrincd. 

To return : we had twdee explored the coast to 
St. Margaret’s Bay, and, roving home over the cliffs, 
bad astonished the natives by our prowess, and 
bew'ildered coast-guard station men with our questions. 
We had admired the magnificent old castle — glorious 
in its associations and magnificent in its position, 
however fallen from its liigh estate of former days — 
wc bad contemplated it as it rose dark, stern, and 
frowning against the moonlit sky, ns w'e gradually 
attained an opposite summit and descended to the 
glade below. Fiom every position, and at all hours, 
had we admired the picturesque beauty of this ruin. 
Moreover, we bad been initiated into its practical 
utility, or, perhaps, to speak more correctly, its 
possible utility in case of invasion. We had pierced 
into the depths of its recesses — rits mines and counter- 
mines, its trap-doors, sulphurous caverns, and re- 
volving floors : we Ind ascended to the summit of 
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the keepi to the discomfiture of our petticoats, and 
absolute astonishment of our bonnets. The subterra- 
nean wonders of the sister hill, the western beiglit, 
had likewise been displayed to our wondering gaze. 

We had walked, and ridden, and driven in every 
possible direction. We bad had tea and syllabub at 
ist.Radigund’s till even tea and syllabub failed to 
please : wc had walked through the rich and cluster- 
ing corn-fields to Guston, — -had shuddered at the 
picturesque dampness of the church, and recorded 
the ancient epitaphs of the chuchyard, especially the 
following most comprehensive one : 

“ My race is run — tlic prize is won— 

Tlirougli God the Spirit of liis Son.” 

Saiidgate had been visited — Folkstone explored — 
the Martello lowers wondsred at — nothing was left 
to be done. To abide at home was a desperate 
resource for a transient sea-side visitor, even if the 
military band had not been out of sorts, and the 
German band out of tune. Yet theie seemed no 
alternative. 

Suddenly a bright and happy thought inspired one 
of the party. 

“ I-iet us go to Walmer.” 

'rile motion was carried by acclamation, and to 
W aimer wc went. 

Walmer Caslle, as all the world knows, is one of 
thu^e built by llemy VIII, for the defence of 
tile coast. Tills castle, and Deal and Sandown 
almost touch each other, being hardly a mdo 
apait. Walmer Castle has long bcui an official 
abode ( " the Lord Warden of the Cinque Poits, and 
as sucli is periodically honoured by the icsideiice of 
the Duke of ^^'ell’ngton. 

The castle is circular, immensely substantial, 
having four lound iuiietto'j of veiy thick stone archcjl 
j won , with many large poit-holes. In the middle is 
I a gieat round tower, in which is, or was, an arched 
' ca cm, bomb proof. 'Che whole is encompasbed h} a 
! f( -i^c, with now a fixed bridge instead of the ancient 
draw Inidge : and, vvliercas, anciently the deep ditch 
I yavMieil frowniiigly, barren and black, it is now so 
clothed vvitli veidant and liehly cultivated gaidens, 

I that a visitor is quilc tempted to cxploie its steeji 
I t'avernoiis sides. 

'riie castle is not large, and is, as we said, chciilar: 

' the conveniency thereioie of the apartments for 
i domestic use as to size and shape, wc leave to the 
j imagination of our readers to pourtray. Nothing 
can be worse. Assiucdly King Henry VIIL, of 
most domestic memory, never contemplated the 
))MSi,il)ility of ladies choosing it as a gay retreat and 
I bUininer lounge. 

Some of these rooms are half circular, some are 
narrow, almost like a passage and winding, some aie 
snubhibh and short, others slanting and long. Until 
of late many of them were lighted only from the 
roof, hut the Duke has biokmi through sixteen feet 
of wall to throw out small windows, the approach to 
which, through the wall, forms almost a minikin 
apartment. 

Yet to this unattractive mansion did our gracious 
Queen ciioose to repair a year or two ago, and 
enjoyed her sojourn there extremely. There is, we 
believe, one straight room in the castle, and this, of 
course, was devoted to her Majesty: the royal suite 
were less happily located ; the best apartment that 
could be offered them after the necessary appropria- 
tions to her Majesty, the Prince, and the royal 
children, was one of no particular shape, and of 
most particularly uncomfortable dimensions and 


belongings, having one small window cut in the 
thick wall, and looking on to another wall, painted 
white, at the distance of a yard and a half. In this 
interesting chamber .did the lords and ladies in 
waiting attend her Majesty’s pleasure during the 
live-long day. 

The whole caslle did not afford facilities for the 
accommodation of half the attendants of the Queen, 
They hardly numbered above ninety, the royal 
progress being without state, and several houses in 
the village of Walmer were occupied by them. 

We were shown so many bedrooms, that we began 
to wonder whether the castle contained a parlour. 
One com^arativdy large and lengthy apartment, 
however, is divided into dining and drawing-rooms, 
and by moans of screens neatly contrived in the 
centre, served the Queen as a breakfast parlour. As 
to all the other bedrooms, not being furnished with 
the modern appanage, now considered indispensable, 
of dressing-rooms, tliey are evidently meant to serve 
— not, indeed, 

“ As jiarlour aiul kitulieii an’ n’,” 

but certainly as bedroom, dressing-room, and private 
sitting-room. 

The Duke’s was winding and narrow, having a 
window at each extremity, 'riiere was the bed — not 
its modern imitations at Stratlifieldsaye and A2)bley 
House, but ihe, genuine identical campaign iron bed 
— and oh ! how uiuomlortable it did look ! And 
close by it was tlie j)ainied deal cupboard in which 
all the bliaving and washing materials arc deposited 
after lii.s Grace’s morning ablutions. Wo did not 
absolutely A*cc the cracked saucer in which Mr. Pitt, 
when warden, kept his shaving soap, and which the 
Duke has been only too happy to apply to the same 
useful purpose — but, doubtless, it W'as there — we hope 
It was. It were too bad that a crack in mch a saucer 
should ever degenerate into an absolute fractuie. 

'file Duke uses early — very; still adhering to liis 
rule, that “ when it is time to tuin over it is time to 
turn out; ” but he does not interfere with the usual 
household arrangements ; he tiouhles no one but his 
Valletta as we were told by his gardener. Whilst his 
Giace breakfasts, bisbedrocin is put in order, and hither 
he returns, and lierc he does all the w'ork of the day 
— write, write, writing — sitting, standing, or on his 
knee, as it may happen. 

The furniture throughout the house is meagre and 
common in the extreme. Each successive Loid 
Waidcn usually takes what has been left by his pre- 
decessor, and tlms a heterogeneous assemblage of very 
common arlicle.s has been amassed ; many of them 
such as, but for their most perfect cleanliness, would 
hardly be looked at in a third-rate bioker's shop in 
London. But one peculiar circumstance, and one re- 
ferable to the personal taste of the present owner is, 
that every window-curtain and every bed in the house 
is a bright yellow. No other is tolerated from draw- 
ing-room to attic ; nor was the Queen — though walls 
vanished in a night and others rose in the morning to 
gratify her feelings and to do her honour— nor was 
she permitted other than the favourite colour. Her 
bed, her chairs, her draperies, were all bright yellow. 

We well remember a maiden lady, eldeny, and de- 
cidedly the reverse of handsome, at Whitehaven, who 
during the periodical visits of the noble fuinily who 
represent that town, and whose influence has tended 
mainly to its uprise, always dressed in yellow— their 
political colour. Cap, bonnet, flowers, and gown ; 
gloves, shoes, scarf, and parasol — all were bright 
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yi^ow. But her prejudice in favour of that colour 
might not be so purely disinterested as that of the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

In what, by courtesy, is styled the drawing-room 
atWalmer Castle, just opposite the Duke’s habitual 
after-dinner seat, is a beautiful Indian cabinet ; the 
doors are wide open, but the interior displays nothing ' 
save a miniature ivory figure the size of your finger, j 
On eKaminiiig it, you perceive a finely carved model ' 
of Napoleon, in a position rather peculiar, but we 
should fancy very comfortable?, from its frequent 
adoption by the “ nobler gender” in their “hours of 
ease.” The ex-Emperor is seated astride on a chair, his 
chin resting on his hands, wliicli are crossed on the 
back of the chair. Thus seated, he confronts his im- 
mortal foe. 

What may be the Duke’s thoughts, as in his quiet, ! 
solitary, reflective Iioiirs lie thus looks on the efiigy of 
the extraordinary man wliose destinies were so 
strangely interwoven with his own, hut who, whilst 
he ih enjoying a green and honoured old age, has long 
lain mouldering and half-foi gotten iii the silent grave ! 

We.nuist not foiget the gaidcn, abounding in flow- 
ers not rare nor recherche, but iich, luxuriant, and 
abundant; and the pride of the lawn, a noble lime- 
tree, which the Duke declares is the finest in the 
world, and wbicli, just buistiiig iiilo flower wlien we 
saw it, will now be flinging ns luxuriant aroma far 
and wide. Still less must w'e forget the gardener — 
the Duke's own especial gardener, for so he certainly 
is — a fine, jioitly, healthy, hajipy, handsome, elderly 
man. He was at the battle of Waterloo, and bis 
regiment was disbamh*d afterwards, and tlie Duke, 
for reascais good doubtless, proposed to him to take 
the situation of head-gardt*nor at Waluier. lie de- 
murred — as much as a true soldier could j)iesume to 
do at the decree of Ins conuiiaiHling ofiicei — for by 
his owui especial declaration lie did not know a mos'i- 
rose from a cabbage ; but the Duke was jiei emptorv. 
and he could but obey orders. “ liut now',’* he said, 

“ I get on pretty well.” 

“ And like it I ” 

“ Dll yes.” 

“ But suppose war were to break out, should you 
be a soldiei again ? ” 

“ Why, that would depend on the Duke, if he said 
I must go, of com sc 1 must.” 

“But how did you manage w lieu you first came 
here ? ” 

“ Why, as well as T could ; but it w’as rather awk- 
ward.” 

“ l^crhaps yon studied hard — read a good deal ? ” 

“ No, 1 didn’t read at all.” 

“ You looked about you then ? ” 

I “ Why, yes, 1 did.” 

“ And you get on very well ? ” 

“ Wliy, yes; but I’m plagued sometimes; the 
names o\' the flowers puzzle me sadly.” 

“ And what does the Duke say to that? ” 

“ Dh, I have him there, for he doesn’t know them 
himself.” 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SEASON. 

BY F. B. 

He is here again — old Winter, with his cold and 
dreariness, his driving snow-stornis, and his nipping 
frosts. And what then ? he brings us the glad, light 
laugh of childhood — careless, happy time, -«and playful 
smues of maidens, and the glow of the cheerml fire- 
side. He is here, crowned with green holly, and the 


mistletoe, with its silver berries, which our utilitarians 
shall not quite drive away while lips are red and 
eyes are bright, and there are merry hearts among 
us, and loving withal. The storm may rage without, 
and the wind be cold; 

“ But let it whistle as it will, 

We*!! keep our Chriatmas merry still.”' 

It was ever a blithe time, this Cliristmas season, in 
England — dear old England ! They may talk of their 
soft skies in the south ; but fair as they are, who 
would change for them our warm firesides, and warmer 
hearts? and then, if it l)o a gloomy time, 

“Little wo heed ilie tempest drear 
While music, mirth, aud social cheer, 

Speed on their wings the passing year.” ^ 

If it be drear without, and dark, and cold, the glow ing j 
hearth is all the dearer. And after all, it is onlj' 
like the great w’orld itself, that greets us with hnid ' 
looks, and cold, cheerless indilference, till we turn 
from it to some warm, fond heart, which is all I lie 
more loved and valued for the contrast. Dark skies, 
and frowning witlioiit, hut bright looks witliin, und i, 
smiles; oh! it is a pleasant time! Home! sweet j 
home ! when is it lialf as sw'cet as now ? W'hen young I 
and old meet t<i£ietlier, and chililliood's little troubles , 
are away, and yoiitli fmgets its fears, and clierishes j 
Its hojies alone, in all their brightest colours, ami age | 
for awlnlo ceases from its caies, and lauglis away the i 
griefs that make tin* hair grow grey and fiiriow tlie 
eheek, and tlie soiiows that pic^s heavily and coldly I 
upon tlie heart. And they are all linked together 
with love, — that holy bond, — tiiat ino‘<-t blessed boon | 
to man, — tlirouab all seasons the same, ibiougli all | 
ebanges ; — but now brighter, and more glowing, for 
it IS brought into one eommon loens. It ( baiigCrt iiol, 
lliough the times may cbangi, — it waller not with ■ 
the wanine moon; — though tlie months pass a\va\ , ainl 
ibe year dietli out, it livetli on, and giowt'tb stronger i 
Mild moie perfect. It cannot ehangt , for it is a beam |1 
eommg ilown from lliat place wbeie theie is no j) 
change, except tliat of greater perfection. |j 

“ Lo\p Is nut lo\L‘, ! j 

Wliicli alters wlieiut alleratiou finds, j 

Or beiuK witli the rciiiover to remove. l' 

() no ’ It ih nil ever fixed uiiirk, i 

1’liiit looks on U’lnpest.s, and is never sliaken : J 

It IS the ‘itar to c\ei\ Wiindeiing hark, | 

Whose wortli’s unknown, allliough Ins height he taken 
l.ove’s not Tune’s fool, though rosy hjis and cheeks 
Within his hcndiiig sickle’s eoni[)ass come . 
hove alters not vvilh Ins hrief lionrs and weeks. 

But hears jt out even to tlic edgi* of doom.'’** 

And now is Love’s high liolyday, Love's greatest, 
holiest feast ; for even as at lliift time did earth hear 
the angel voices that told of peace and good-will to 
men, 6ii that 

“ Tlajipy night 

That to tliR cottage as tiic crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down ” * 

But in all our gladness, all our lightness of heart, 
let iiH not forget that tliere is still sadness in the 
world, — aye, even at onr very doors. Amid our 
feasting, and our laughter, and our glowing hearths, 
let us be mindful of those who are cold, and hungry, 
and bowed down with woe ; whose eyes are dim with 
weeping, and the brightness of whose youth has all 
too soon been turned into an age of sorrow. Let us 
remember the poor that are in the land, and the 


(1) Marmion, Introduftion to Canto VI. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Shakspeare*8 Sonnets, CXVl. * 

(4) Mamuon, Intacoduotion to Canto VI. 
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afflicted, lest we also have an evil end* Let us think 
on those who have none to- cave for them, lest the 
golden cords of our own love be broken, and we be left 
alone in the world ; lest we see the crave close over 
those who have twined around our hearU, and dark 
clouds gather about our fairest prospects. Let us bid 
others share in our joy, and be glad in our gladness, 
so may we also be one day requited in like sort. Let 
our joy be chastened, even as the joy of men who 
know not what the morrow sliall bring forth, and even 
in our rejoicing let more serious thoughts find room. 

Yes! Winter is here again — a few more days, and 
the year will be counted among the past ; — added to 
the long list of those before it; — gone with its burden 
of account for many souls; — its good deeds, and its 
bad, — its tale of what might have been, but is not, — 
of what is, but should not have been. Alas! for 
misspent hours, to be repented of, but not recalled. 
Think of it as we will, “might have been” makes no 
small item in our lives. Tune “miglit have been” 
better spent, — talents “might ha\c been” used for 
more good, — sins “ might have been ’’avoided, for w'o 
have free will, power to do, and power to leavt* 
undone ; — wc miglit have cast aw'ay many an i'vil 
thing, and chosen many a good, — moments of idleness 
“ might have been ” moments of action, and when 
doing nothing, wc might have brought many thing:- to 
pass. W'e live in a world of life, a wmld of aclioii, — 
every atom has some inlluence on the things around 
It, and nothing stands alone. We have all power to 
benefit one another if we will ; some in great tilings, 
-one in siiiall ; and he who lias seen tW'ent\-foni 
hours go by without having done so, may well say 
with him old, “1 have lost a day.” Yes, though the 
striam of his hie may still to all appoarauce flow on 
with ail undimiiiished fulness, he may be sure that it 
has suffered loss. One of the drops tliat should have 
swelled its com sc, has been dried up tor all lime, — has 
existed lor nothing; — for nothing? ah, no! it sliall be 
demanded again, when the stream flows into the vast 
ocean ofeternily, and then shall li he missed indeed 1 
Alas for waited hours, and talents wrongly used! toi 
the dark picture which must be too often drawn by the 
[leiicil of memory ! 

“Oh ! tliat our lives, winch Hoc so fast, 

111 purity 'I ere sucli , 

That not an iniai'c of I lie past 
Shoiihl fear tliat pencil’s loucli. 
llctircincni then miglit liourlj look 
Tpoii n soothing sctnic , 

7\ge steal to his allotted nook, 

Contented ami seieiie. 


still it is not so: — man was not made to live alone, 
for all his interests are bound up with the good of 
others. He who rightly loves himself is the true lover 
of his kind. He who loveth well liis neighbour, 
loveth wisely, — his is true self-love, but yet he is no 
selfisli man. Charity, indeed, begins at home, but let 
it stay and centre there, and it is no longer charity. 
The good that is to benefit ourselves must-be reflected 
back upon us from others. He who would be warm 
muRt first, indeed, kindle the fire, and setting it 
where it will diffuse warmth, he w'ill himself be a 
shaver of it; but if he hold it within his own hand, or 
press it to his own bosom, instead of cheering it shall 
burn him, instead of a icslorer and a quickencr 
of life it shall become to him as a destroyer. From 
the life of the selfish man one part has been blotted 
out, in time, at least, — and yet not so, — nothing that 
man does sliall ho -blotted out; and he is always 
doing, even from the moment wdien he first begins to 
act. Kveii in inaction he has acted ; in omitting to 
do light, ho has done wioiig. The man who sjieiuls 
a (lay without benefiting his fellow's has injured 
them, — even though not imnieiliately, yet remotely, 
lor he has done in jury to his own spirit — Alias' sown 
the liist seed of inditleu iicc to t-thers ; and who can 
tell how soon indiffeience may become hardness of 
lieart, and ho who wished not harm, but did not^good, 
may see haim done without feeling pain, and at 
length be hinibclf an agmt in working out the 
wretchedness of others. The di \ ing up of the drop 
from the stieam has not dnniiushed its fulness, for 
in place thereof it lias leceivcd a new current, — a 
toiil one lor a pure; — one whieli will thicken and 
ol;>cuic its wateis for nuich, peihaps all its future 
eoiir-'c. May it not be so With us, nor with the friends 
we love! Sill we must, for w'e are men, — resist wc 
can, for w’e liavc a more holy element within us, and 
hear ujani oiu foreheads the inaik of Him whose 
.soldiers We have swoin to he. May the course of our 
lives he ever tianquil, running, as it were, among 
pleasant iiclds ami fiesh green woods, with blue, 
clear skies above U’«, and sweet voices all around; and 
when the autumn ot our lit'e is past, and its winter is 
al hand, and we go to our home to meet again wnlli 
those whom wc ha\e long lost, hul lijvcd not the less, 
may wc go with joy into our Jmllicr’s presence, and 
begin a new year of bliss, — a year that shall have no 
end ! 

IHoetry. 


With heart as c.'ihn as takes tliat slc'cp 
In frosty inooiihglit glistruiiig : 

Or inonutuiTi rivers when' they croc]) 

Along a chtiimcl bthooHi and dccj), 

’J'o tlieir own far-olf murmurs listening 

In the bustle of the city, with all its busy crowds, 
and amid all its varied jmrsuits, in the quiet country, 
in the hall of the noble, in the jiensant’s cot, — aye, 
even in the silence and solitude of the closet, man 
may do something to advance the interests of his race; 
and if Ids own thoiigiils have supplied him with no 
means by which he may benefit anotlicr, then have 
they been lost, even to himself. For we are not mere 
units ill the social scale. Though our. sky may some- 
times darken around us, and in the sadness of our 
hearts we may deem the world 

“ A crowded loneliness, 

Where ever-moving myriads seem to say, 

Go— thou art nought to nor we to A ec — away!” ^ 

(1) Wordsworth? ^2) Chrirtlan Year.— Bt. Matthew's Day. 


!ln Original Portry. the X'nmc', real or nssunietl, of the Author, is 
printed 111 tMiuili I’apit.iJs, under the Idle, in StdecUoiu, it is 
pniiiuil 111 1 talus at the viid J 

WOMAN'S LOVK, 

DJt. JOIlxXS. 

“Tiiy home is not so hriglil, Ladyc, 

As it was wont to be , — 

Thine eyes Inae lost thmr light, l^adye, 

Thy laugh its ringing glee. 

Thy is sad and slow , — 

Thy lidtcniig accents fail , 

Alas ! that tears should flow^ 

Down cheeks so young and pale ! 

Thou w^ert not once so sad and strange ; — 

Oil I what lias wrought this wondrona change P ” 

** Mine eyes are like the moon, IMlgrim, 

They shone w ith borrowed light ; 

My cheek, like flowers of noon, Pilgrim, 

Grows ^ale with coming night. 

My voice is like the bird 
That greets the op'oing day ; 
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Hy iRagh is cmly heard 
When this poor heart is gay : 

Oh ! when the sun has left the sky, 

The earth is dark, — and so am 1 ! 

“ The sun is shining bright, Ladye, 

Down from the summer skies ; 

Tlie flowers that sleep at night, Lad/c, 

Now ope their smuing eyes. 

The birds are singing now, 

With free exulting voice ; 

Nature is glad—and thou,— 

Wliy dost not ihou rejoice ? 

Look up, and greet the sun's bright beam,— 

Peel that of night thou dost but dream ” 

“ Thai dream is in my heart, Pilgrim, 

It lieth there so deep, 

It never will depart. Pilgrim, 

Awake, nor yet in sleep; 

A dream of severed ties, 

Of love so fond — so vain ; 

Of words, and smiles, and sighs. 

That will not come again 1 
Wy sun, alas ! was not in hea\cn ; 

Its light from human eyes was given! '' 

TEE OLD YEAH, 

UY F. IJ. 

Anotoer year is borne adown the tide 
That still flows onvvanl, to return no nioio ; 

So draw’ wc ever nearer to that shore, 

\niere days arc not, and years have ceased to glide. 

The months are passed, but still their fruit,> abide; 

Time, the destroyer, could not blot out those, 

And, w’ltliout doubt, the future shall di'jcloso 
Deeda^e h^d thought iu secrecy to liide. 

CojBk^hcu, in} soul, and from the bygone }ear 
Witlidraw the aciI, and shrink nut from tlie* \iew', 

And, as tfion art iiKpuring, drop a tear 
That all ihy deeds of goodness arc so few , 

Aud knowing tliat thy final day is near, 

Thy future path more warily pursue. 

^ 

. SONNET ON IRELAND. 

BY CHARLES INGHAM IILNCK, S.'I.C.P., C.L . 
n,— DISTRESS. 

See where she sits, wan and disconsolate, 

The Reauty of the Isles — the latest born 
Of Ocean! — pierced with anguish, and outwoni 
With ills that mock all mortal estimate. 

Too finely strung, wirli .shape too delicate 
To brook, ualmrt, negleef, tlie implanted lliorii 
Of EacUon, and that sense of lier ow’ii .scorn, 

IMiich brims tlie cup of her mysterious fate. 

Tlie slighted Lute, thou"li formed with subtlest ait, 
y lelds harshest discord from its jangling w ires , 

So Erin, frenzied by repeated wrong, 

Pours forth the ope unmodulated song ; 

The tuneless utteranee of a liroken heart 
Murmuring its unattainable desires. 

EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT. 

IVo}n oitr Wrilinfj Df^sk. 

Weee, dear Readers, how arc you nil? With the 
November Part to amuse and interest you, and a snug 
fireside by which to sit and read it, 1 trust you h.ive 
contrived to exist through fogs, and survive the Panic. 
If you have neither ** failed,” nor smashed,” nor 
' — worst fate of all — been obliged, from a 

“ pressure,” to give up taking m Sharpe's 

London 'Magazine, you may reckon yourselves veiy 
fortunato; ,and wc, in onr sympathizing friendship, 
conpatulstkiB you thereupon, and mentally shake hands 
with yod^v And now, let us see, what have we (Editors arc 
always plural, w/i?/, wehavenot the most distant notion, 
nuess it be supposed that it requires the headsand hands 
of two nien to do the work, the judgment of two men 
to select articles suited to every taste, the tact of two 

IH*®* ? '"«« of contributors, each of 
whom h) iABous to wnte the whole Mogtaine einjrle- 


lumded,]utd'Qke mad temper of two stent, jelly, thick- 
BWnhed men, pbuaftifii fellows^ with joa^ cheeks, and 
litUe )^hi]^ eyesp to receive complaeently the attacks 
of qvefy Individual connected with the concern, from 
the iDudlest pflnter’s devil, up to that awful and 
mjsterious personage — the Chief Contributor.) What a 


mjsterious personage — the Chief Contributor.) What a 
fe^ul parenthesis ! It has treated the sentence from 
which it sprang with as little ceremony as the inter- 
loping cuckoo treats the progeny of the weak-minded, 
but amiable sparrow, who has tended its callow infancy. 
Never mind, wc will make it up to the sentence, by 
beginning it de novo. 

We were then, when we were suddenly stricken with 
a sense of our own duality, about to inijhire of ourselves 
W'liat wc had particularly to say to you, dear reader.^, 
this time, and we remember that wo have something 
very particular to say; but, as the ladies always know 
what is best, we will adopt their fashion, and leave the 
most important thing to the last, calling your attention 
in the meanwhile to one or two intcrestiiig little facts. 

In the first place, our Critic ha.s broken down with 
us ; instead of joyfully accepting his appointment, aud 
turning to rend us, — as a true critic should do, — Savage 
Growler, (no mistake about his name this time, for lie 
signs it so plainly, that he who rims may read,) who 
profe.sscs himself proprietor of the Pig and Whistle 
llotel, a hostclric which must have arisen in Ciuii- 
hridge since our time, owns to the soft impeachment of 
being a family man, and pleads sixteen little Sinage 
Growlers (many of them twins) in excuse for dccHuing 
the honourable and lucrative po.st of standing critic to 
81iarpe’.s London Magazine. Hy way ot adilitioual 
reason, he goes on to impart to us the curious aud in- 
teresting tact, that, his time is fully Likoii up in 
” suckling fools ami chronicling small beer” of hi.-i 
own. If this assertion bo indeed literally true, wc can 
only leave such a treasure to bis family tu fulfil lii-^ 
singular destin}- in peace, and nr.iy joy go with him. 
Wc do not intend to fill uj) the vacant post inline- 
diaiely, hut shall place the i/lliccof criric inc(mimii*'>ioii 
f//'o ii m -appointing Lord Drougham chairman, and 
.Mr. Disraeli secretary. 

In the next place, it will he seen that w’e have in- 
serted two short poems by a gcnUeraaii signinL; biimeh 
Dr. .lohus ; our reason for in.^ertlng them was tw’o-fold 
first, wc con.sidcrcd them )>rcUy, sprightly linos; and 
sci’oudly, w’c were aiixiou.s that such tilximinable s.\‘p- 
tici-rn in regard to the depth and Hinccrity of “ IMun 
Love ” fthouJa be ably refuted. We do not '^do" pool r v 
ourselves, (except a little thing now and then in Ll.< 
Ingoldrijy line,) and we therefore hereby oiler A PKI/.li 
of the January Part — free gratis for aol 'uiag — to w'hom r 
shall funiiBh iis with the best poetical refutation of in.* 
lamentable hcro.sy into which Dr. Johns has lalleii. 

And now, before w'C say good-bye for another inon.'i, 
we would add half-a-dozcn words on a subject in whlcli, 
as Editor, W'C naturally feci a strong interest. It has 
been determined tocfilarge and improve the Maga'/iu •, 
which, ill a literary point of view', w'e have every facii iy 
for doing. It is, in our opinion, a wise and riL-l ? 
measure, and we trust to the good sensa and lihcraliy> 
of our friends to support an honest man in doing a j 
I sensible tiling, and thereby to secure to themsolvc- an | 
undeniable advantage. 


The Old Soldier (Illustration 
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I THE OLD WOMAN'S SL'l’PEK. 

I 

I 'J'liE Old Womans Supper, wliicli is one of the 
' most v.iliiablc of tlie of tlui Dutch School in 

I the Dulwich Gallery, is painted by (ieihaid Douw, a 
J painter ol vei y ^rc.it celeiiiity. lie w.is born at 
, Leyden, in Idlo, ^^here ins father exercised the 
j calling of a glazier. After ii.ivin^^ .studied diav. 

‘ ninltr an eneraver he became a pu])il ol lle]nt)rj.ndt, 
willi whom he remained three ^ears. “Jle profited 
^really hy the h'sbons of it(Miit,ran(it in colour and 
clnarosciiro, but he did iiot adojit the tree inauner of 
hi.s masi(‘r ; tin* idea of careful tind highly-finished 
j execution was most e^'^entad m tlie ojumou ot 
> Cieihaid j)ouw to produce pel lection m a jnctiiic. 

I Some idea may be had of tlu- eyteiit of i is feLlin:^ 
j ill t'.M particidar liom the fact ol hi.s achnov\ledging 
I to one c)t his triciids, ill. it he h.. ! spent tnreeda}s 
I in painting llu* handle ot a broom. i,t i-> known 
that (ieihard Doiiw di(*(l at law den, but the j’ear 
1 of ins ileath is not ncoided. 


.M ALLlNtill.VMi:; 

A 1. 1 < I s I) <) I' n I' i.rroansn r ju 

L\ Tin' / nri"!,. 


1 foIloMiim Ie_"( I. I is loimili (! (Jii a s’o'' ciiice. in t !ii‘ p.e t 

I ol Iln! \\liu.' llu- S' "111 i> I'm', lln‘ w.»s .\ctudK 

lii'i ■ I 'lioni .ill >ut ihii'i lui % iii'j jie hroii p'lidei' (I 

li diil.ilil' 

I’ j’si.l TUI, 

Til' 'll 1 weepiim and weil'ie; ni Allimj'hame liull. 

I' I'loiii m.iii\ ,iu ('Ve doe^ Iho le.n-diop tall ; 
j| wiili MUjow I- m.-ii\ a li[», 

i; M.iii' a liO''t‘ l'^ led at the l,\p , 

|j Ml t he . shut i(‘' are slim, M‘i_\ 'nehl, 

{ keel' out. the v md ami to keep out the lujit , 

( While a couple of imiiO', 

W illi ver_> Ulaek ■-nil'', 
i And e\t,reinL'l> loin; l.ieC'', 

! 1 1.1 ve taken I lieir jdaees 

AVitli an air of iirolesMoiial ( "jn 
One on eaeb side ol tlie i’real hall door 
Oil the ^ia\el hcvoiid. iii ;i w'oiiderfiLl .slate 
Of hiack velvet and leatheis, a giaiid iieaist' and eight 
Maguifu'eiil horses the. oiders a\»aiL 
Ol a spniec iin<lert.iker, 

Who's eoiiie fruiii liOiig Acre, 

To funiisb a codin, and do th<‘ jxditc 

To the corjise ot Sir llegmald Allinghaine, Kiiigbt 

' The lariK'Mtcd dccea.sed wliose Iniieral arrangement, 

I \e just been (loscrihiiig, resemhled that .strange gent 
Who ventured to falsely imprison .i, grc.it man, 

Vi/, the Ottoman caiitor ol nohlc laird Ikiteman ; 

I Fur We're told in that ballad, w hieli iii.ikes our exes water, 
That tliis terrible 'rurk liad got one only dauglitAjr ; 

And although our good knight had twice seen twin.s 
S arijve, a 

Young lady named Maude was the only aurvivor. 

So theie being no entail 
I On .some horrid heir male, 

And no far-away cousin or distant relation I 

To lay claim to the lauds and commence litigation, I 
’Ti 6 well known through the county, hy each one and all, 
That fair Maude is the heiiess of Allinghaine Hall. 


AY'S, she was veiy fair to view ; i 

Mark w'cll that forelicads ivury line, 

That speaking eye, whose glaiice of pride t 

^J’hc silken lashes scarce can l.ide, i 

IC’en where, as now, its wonted liie | 

Is ]»alcrl ^lilli weeping o'er her .-iie , ; 

d'liosc sciirnful lips which jiart to slmw , 

The pearl-like teeth in even row, I 

That dimpled chin, ho round and ia'r, i 

Tlie eln.stcrs of her raven hair, 

AVho.-e gloss}' curls their shadow’ tlnow 
G er her smooth jjrow and neck of snow ; 

The faiiitlcs.s hand, the ankle small, .i 

, Tile hhure more t.lian woman tall, ‘j 

A ml } 1 1 so graccl'ul , sculpt o r'.s art ; ! 

Such sMiimetry could necr iinjiart. i 

Ohscne her well, and I lien confess 
The jxiw er of lemale lovelinc.-s. 

And .say, “Kxcejit a louch ol vice 
One maydc.sc.y 
About the eye 

Itousing a.raiidle-i'h recollection. 

Winch might pc'-cliaiice n]ton lellection 
Turii out. a serious ohjgctum, I 

That gal would make ‘ o////o,s/ ir Jn'dri./ilif 

From far and w’ide 
On (‘\ cry side 

Thilherdid many a .siiitor ride, ! 

IVdio, IhinkiUL: is w*'* do. (icteimmcd (o call , 

\nd projiose hir tiie hein'ss of Allingliame llalk I 

Knights wliod gatlu'red gieai lame in I 

St.ihbiijg, cutting, ami lu.nmmg i 

'fhe Frcricli and their Inmilie.s 
At IJlenheim and Uannlics, 
la pi onii-ciions manslaughter 
'fothci si(ie of llu* water. 

Vciy e.Mgeriy sought her , 

Vet though jircs'nt' they In ought her, 

And tain would h,i\(‘ taught her 
'fo l.inc\ the\ loved her, not oic' ol them caiighi her. { 
JM.uide recened them all cnilh, uskisl them to dine, 

(■ate lliein cajntal leiiison and e\ci‘llciit wine, i 

Lul declared, w ln ii they i>o[>p d, I hat she’d really no 
iioiion 

Thev d had sorious intentions -spe owned their devotion 
Wa.s e\ce,s.siv('l} llariciing — (jiiitc touching — in tact 
.She WM^ gnoNod :it the part cIutv forced her lo act; 

Still hei ive 'lit heicaveincni -her excellent f.itlier— ~ 

( 1 1 en‘ she look out her handkci ch i iT) yes.slie had rat her — 
Jhilher not (heie she* .sohhedi -.ix a thing .'-o imjiloa.sanf , 

Hut she'll made up her imrnt not to m.irr\ at ]»re‘-cnt. 

Might site xeiituK' lo liope that slu' still should retain 
'riieirlrieiidsliij) l U) lose that would i-aii.-Joher m.'c// pain 
IVould thev like to t:ike sujiper > — she feared etiq^uetic, 

.V thing not to he M’t 
Al' defiance, I>y mie m her s:ol s-tl nation, 

Having no “ Maiden Aunt," or old moral relaiioji 
Of orthodox st.ilioii. 

Whose high reput, ation. 

And prim notonoly, 

Should inspire soeiety 

With a ver}’ deep .^eiLse of the sl.'ictcst jnopricty; 

Siicli a relahvc ivaiiting, she feared, so slie s.iid, 

Ihnpictlc must prevent licr from otrciinga bed ; 

Hul the night was .so kne—jiLd, the thing tor a ride-— 

Must the} go ' AVell, good-hyc,— and here oiiec more she 
sighed ; 

Then .a last parting smile on the suit.or she threw'. 

Ami thus, having “lot him doxvn easy," withdrew*, 

While the loxei lode homo wnth an indistinct notion 
Thai somehow lu 'd not taken much by liig metipii. 

AYiiiig Lord Dandelion, ‘ 

An illustrious scion, 

0 ) Vuir Sain Siidv the Clrckmaker. i 


A 
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A green sprig of noldlity, 

AVhose excessive gentility 
I fain would describe if I had but abilily, — 

I This amiable lordling, being iiiiieh in the hi ale 
! I’ve described, i. r. going home at night ruLhei late. 

’ Having got bis voniic 

1 (As a Frenehiiian v'ould 

! From the heiress, with whom he’d hL'C’i am ! o i.iat 
Is jogging along in a low si ite ot mind. 

When a hor.'-cman comes ra[)i.lly up iro:.- in h.nd. 

And a ^ oiee iii hi.^ ear 
Shouts in tones loaud and cle-ir, 
j “ ITo, there I "tand and deliver' yoin nioir y oi ^ife'” 

! While some mnnleron^ Mcaiion. a ji’st d <n i.nil >, 

, Held ebi^e to 111 ' he.ul. 

j, As Ihe-e \\oid-> are bein.; .--.(id, 

■j ( Hitters eold in the niLK'ulii'l’.l ind : L.-. hi . j iH 

\\ 

!j Now 1 thinly you will own. 

'I Tli.il \> hell I idiiig alone 

|j ilie baeh ol a lior-.i‘, be it Maek, wl .i , t>r 
'! ('r eln>tnut, or bay, 

j Or ]>ie-l):ild. or i'lVN , 

,j (b* dun-bro’wn, (thoii';li a U'ltion my memory »’*•<»" < ' 

I 'I’hat ’ti'i a^-'os are nsu.illy done bio.vn, md bo. ' '.i 
I NVlieu on horsebaek, I ''.ly. in ilie < e.id oi I he nmiil. 

I Ne.irly dark, if not (juue, 

! In i]c>^pite of the light 

O! the moon .-Inning bngM- 
ish — yes. not nu>re tlnin-isb. foi the j»’ .net’- enbl !m\> 1 
'vc been told on tIh', niglit were nnimually -- 
Wall no one iii .-ighi , 

To the left or tlie i le'nt, 

Save a wcll-niountod liigliw.iym.oi fiillN intci.' 

I (Ml obtaining your inoiic}, ui Dan did bi.-> a iil. 

I By bulluiJg, — an odd sort of annual ]•!( . .eiitr. 

That “ iieiialer” }dayed otV oti tlie I'iUOht oI pv'a-Milry 
In so awkward a tix f --liould eeruoii'^ '‘i\, 

My far the best w'ay 

Is to take matters ea^-y and (|nictly pay . 

The alternative being that llie iobbe»‘ lUiiy Ui-.it u-- 
To d couple of bullet. s by wa> oi (juiel as , 

Thus applying oiir l/raius, it peicb.nice wc have g(*t .anv 
In this summary mode to the study of l)olan\. 

By besprinkling the leaver, and (he gra-t.-,an(l (be flow ..r^. 
With the .source of oni‘ he&t intelleetual porter , 

And, regardless of habeas coipiis, ei eating 
A fca^t for the worn>., which arc gre.‘dil\ waiting 
^kll such time as any aent 
* (^int- (IiIn frail tenement. 

And adopting a sliroud a-' Ins .-ole outer g.iriiieiit. 
Becomes local for wonur., slug-^, and all sueh-lihc varmint. 

Aly Lord Itaiidelion, 

That illustriou-. -^cion, 

Not possessing the pluck of the bold Sinitli O’Brien, 
(Once displayed at St. Stcpbciik, when having a lick 
At that pet of the fancy, the famous Bath Brick,) 
Neither feeling inclined, 

Nor liaving a mind 

To be shot by a highwayman, merely raid, “ Eh ' 

A AV-— extremely unplca.saut— aiv — take it, sir, pray,” 
And without further parley his money resigned. 

Away ! — away ' 

With a joyous neigh, 

Bounds the highwayman’s steed, like a colt at play ; 
And a mcrij laugh rings loud and clear, 

On the terrified drum of his trembling ear. 

While the following words doth his lordship hear. — 
Unlucky, my lord ; unlucky 1 know. 

For the money to go 
And the heiress say, * No,’ 

On the s'df-samo day, is a terrible blow. 

AV hen next you visit her, good, tny lord, 

Give the highwayman’s love to fair Mistress 
Maude !” 


A w ay !— aw ay ! 

On his gallant grey 
My Lord Dandelion, 

That unfortunate .scion, 

(fallops as best lie inny ; 

And as he rules heIllutter^ Ioav, 

“ iimoknt lelhir, how did A- know 

In Inc .'■.table (h'pailment ol Alliuel nine ILdl jj 

T'lunv’.'s the (lc\ il ('» p.' \ , ,j 

, As a l'()il\ may .-ay, ! i 

• Ai d no foithi'omii'g to am ai.i the r.ib , ' ^ 

' For the head gii'im*. ilogei, 1 

\ knowing ob! is'il'p'., ' 

i In a thnn lcving r.u’r, 

I b'.ch nought. « a’l .'i.V"'. 

j Alo-t e \cc-.>i vci\ < !■ -s 1 

it h \ ho w iioU J-! ub <.f hor,.' , 

\\ li lie loudly) bo s\, (M ' .X 
A I I he l.llii‘> ami !:!.■:( >; 

! Ic bill;,-'- llio ji( Iju'i . ami ki I: .‘d 1 i h' ‘ b. ■ r , I 

1 p-^ot- iuii‘'."'nt ]»aiL wilh sun.' u. ' e | 

V'.iv lo'.’di’. ,loth IVoi ami me.- ! 1 \ IMj.o, 

Avml bciunc-. in a woiti, . , 

I ii wa s mo t .lb- uj il, I 

Mox' bcfiiiing a m.'.blm.in, ]-/ b.i', than i gioow-, 

I ’'Ibr. .It lene ; ii b-- Iimi,- \ i. :ii. 

! I’or hi'. <lo< pc iM nioib j 

!»' 1 ’lO follow III" olibi(j’l_\ ‘‘m I'lo-I li ilu - 

. 's'.v l»e 00(1 aii\ loijgo ' I 1! go o 1 t.'ll '.;i' ,, 

li ."he lion I biiow' some doujo .i di 'lop 'k ' h i ni’-, |’ 

^ _v I lien, (lusu ms s j'J, [ ' 

Viij - ii .c ’.v«. "y uioi li ii L‘ j ' 

j ;* d e r. Os hv w ar; 

Tl 1 (J( o t I'lo a : );:toi!'ua)’ oi . s. < . ' || 

Then, afn r .' .'. 0. 1 •)i»l!L, o! < r, 

.liM. tolel (b I he so-^yi, b’l " o doll 1 , iie.'l e' 'lla.'-- ! 

Asiid .seek > i- !s ' oil. e. mi 'll.- -hi gj’o. lotb cioi.. ! 

• \M-i I.e. li,].. I!, nor, 

j \ e ( oine lo le upon .i i i 

' Fiiitikla: juni iMi-iin'-s <.oj'"'- 0,1 ni ihe ‘■t.dilo. ij 

I Vieh, av.'»k(‘ ;is I am, 1 ain't no hos, Ison u'ne 1 

’fogetat the 1 mill on (Im l.ml D.'m_ ea< h iM-dd 
i goc- ! oiml all tlie 'oiM'f>io ■ .i, the; 're right. 

And tl.e\ alwa\- /s ligld too, .is lai a" I si'i*. 

(k)ol and <iUict and eleaii, ju-i a^ 'orscs should be,--- 
Thcii, lur.st thing ev’ry morning age n 1 !/.)e.-. louml, 

To .scc as tlie catth' is all safe and sound 

’Twa.s nigli throo wcek'^ ago, or ]ierha])'^i ralhi r more. 

Veil vuii nioiniiiL', as n'-ual, I u.dm ks the door,- 
(Tho’ I onglit to ha’ mentioned I .ihva\s does lock it, 

And buttons the key in iny right brei'clu ' jiockcl,) - 
1 ojien.s the door, .M.irTii, and tlierc v\as brown Me.s-, 

Your ladyshi])'s maie, in a horribnl me-. , 

Beg’lar kivered all over with sweat, foam, and lather, 
Laying down in her stall sieh a sight tor a lather ' 

While a saddle and bridle as hung there quite clean 
Over night, wa.s all mud and not lit to he seen , 

And, to dock a long tale, since that day thrice a-woek, 

Dr four times, perhaps, more or less, so to speak, 

J’vc diskivered that lliarc 
Identical mare. 

Or else the black Barb, vich, ])crhaps you’ll remember, 

Vas brought here from over the seas last September, 

In the state I describes, as if fairies or witclies 
Had rode ’em all night over hedges and ditches ; 

If this here's to go on, (and I’m sure I don’t know 
How to stop it,) I tells you at vunce, I must go ; 

Yes, although I’ve lived here 
A good twenty-five year, 

I am sorry to say, (for I knows what your loss is,) 

You must get some vuu else to look artcryour ’orscs.” 

Roger’s wonderful tale 
Seemed of little avail, 
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For Maude iieitlicr fainted, nor screamed, nor turned pale, 
Eiit she signed with her linger to bid him draw near ; 
And cried, “Roger, come here, 

J’a'c a word for your ear 
Tlieii she whispered so low 
M’hat I really don’t know 
AVhat it was that she said, but it seemed apropos 
And germane to the matter; 

For though Roger stared at her. 

With mouth wide aMindcr, 
lilxtendcd by wonder, 

Kre she’d ended his rage appeared wholly brought under, 
Insomuch that the groom, 

When he quitted the room, 

Lotilcd lovr, and exclaimed, with agriji ofd'‘light, 

“ Yoiir Ijadyship’s Honour's a gentleman quite 
’Tjs reported, that night at the sign of “'fhe <Joaf, ’ 
itoger the groom changed a cillio note. 

(To ftr coiiftjnud .) 


Tin: MINOR WrJTINOS OF (7:UVANTKS. 

CoMi*\nio v.ith the \^olld-^vulc populaiity <d‘ hi', 
iininoital r/n f f/ rri/r? c, it is astoiiishing how lirniteil 
is th(‘ reoiil.it ion eiijo\'ed hy the pinMii'?, dunnas, and 
minor novels ol ('- i \ ,iiUes. f’or tlie neglect ol tlie 
latter, more pai ticuhii 1}', we ari‘ at lo^s to account. 
Alost of them bear liie plain nntiress of tlK‘ guat 
master’s h.nicl . tiicy aie li\ed siars in tliat lachant 
heinisplu're, wln'Kin the liistiny of tlie ei.iAcd old 
knight slimes like a hh''/.mg sun. Like that faneiful 
jirose-epie thev are full of imident, full of giapluc 
delineati ms of oiigiiial ehaiaetei, ovciliowmg with 
wit and liimiour, >\ith the wisdijin ])amfnl!y accimm- 
lated (luring a tumultuous mni uiveisifusi caieer, .md 
evidencing tluoughont tlie \vul('r’s diligent stnciy of 
the liiiinan lieait, or r.itliL'r (hat intuiiixe m^ight int > 
its most secret lah\iiuihs winch ///e Spanish novelet 
sliaied m conmien witli f/ir Kiighsh (lrainati««t, wiili 
whom lie was eonlein])oraiy. In “ Don (^ni\ote” 
Cc'i’vaiites lias explored the luughts and depths of 
pathos and of Immouv. Oi the lattei, Sanciio ]^mza 
the recognised enibodiinenl . by it, that '-iniple, 
shrewd, fat, faithlul squire, that timorous and yet 
true-hearte(i foliower of the crazed eiithusi ist, has 
eiideaicd hiiiiseif to the memories of teiisol thousam’s 
of lejoicing readers. With pathos we concen •• tlie 
character of Don (Juivote to be eminently imbued. 
In hsteiiiiig to the details of liis wildest, his most 
absLiid exploits, we “ check the career of laughter 
wdlh a sigh ; ■’ w'e would willingly dir-suade liiiii frem 
the reckless enterprise upon w'hicli In^ is so often bent, 
and beaitily rejoice at eveiy unaginary success by- 
which the poor knight’s heait is inomenraril\ cheered. 
Ill his extravagant and eriiiig acts, we continually 
eatchsomeglimpscsof a noble nature peepin j through; 
wc sympathize with the inonomauia whicli a pei se- 
vering course of solitary study has induced, and at 
every fresh rebuff cncouuteied by the crazy Don, 
we arc too painfully reminded of the congenial issue 
of conflicts m which many an cntlmsiast has since 
engaged, — conflicts with ancient erior and gigantic 
wrong, too potent, and withal too subtle combatants 
for sneb enthusiasts to cope with. Mad tboiigb be 
be, Cervantes’ knight is evidently a perfect gentle- 
man, poor in estate, but of a free and bountiful spiiit; 
bis cliaracter modelled afier the old standard of 
chivalrous excellence : a kindlv, courteous, book- 
learned country gentleman, struggling to maintain 
bis hereditary respectability with slender means, 
proud of his birth, yet social and familiar with the 


I humbler worthies of the village ; a thorough book- 
worm in hi.s way, poring over the old ruiuanreros 
until admiration ripened into enllmsiasin, and eii- 
tliusiasiu into emulation ; and inasmuch as that emu- 
lation was out of time and place, it naturally became 
a monomania. 

In the Novclas Ejpmplares^ there is less both of 
iiimioiir and of pathos tluiii m Cervantes’ ma.'^te^-plece, 
hut the pictures of human life arc as numerous, as 
various, and as vi\id, as any to be met with m the 
adventures of the Don; aiui there is a greater air ot 
piobalulity about tin* iiicideiifs in geiieial. In the 
choice of his heroes Cervantes displayed a singular 
predilection, (lip'iies and vagalamds, tlie swarthy 
denizens of tlie lovest, and the keen-witted rogues 
who lounged about the muwy plazas of the Spaiiisli 
cities, appear to liave beim the jieciiliar favourites of 
our author. lii dcsciilnng them, he is evidently 
tlioroughly at home ; he dwells upon their mode of 
life, tlieir habits and tlieir eliaraeter, with luon* than 
ovdinaiy unetion ; be indulge:-', too, in such a minute- 
ness of detail, mrmilests siieli a practical acquaintance 
with the modna oppraiali ai roguery m all its branches, 
iliat wo are liound to suspect that scarred and mutilated 
“^oldier of having been the some-tune associate, either 
e.lpuciousl^ , or mvohintarily, of the In* has 

immoilahzed. (’cuaiitCh’ logues, be itieinaiked, are 
logucs i>t/f and an' as vvIdel^ removed fium the 

unmitigated viilam^of the nielodiama, and tbe seiiti- 
niental thieves and biglnva} nu’n of tlie modern novel- 
ist, as they, m tlieir tuiii. are fiom the villains, thieves, 
and eiit-piirses of real lile. They stand bodily and dis- 
tinctly before you — DagU('rreot\ ped iikeiiesst^s ol tbe 
(u igmalb — immislakeahle transci ijits of the living men, 
like t!u* sim-browiu (i peasants ol’ Alurillo. You never 
think of them, for a moment, as supposititious in- 
dividuals, as fictitious entities, as the mere coinage of 
the amhor’s brtiiii, any more than you are scejitieal of 
the past existence of J^ogberry, or Master Shallow, or 
(’onsm Silence; on the (“ontrary, you are resolutely 
persuaded tliat sucli and such men actually bad a 
“ local habitation and a name,” and flouiislied in the 
fair land of Spain towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

In all his prose willing', we have the clearest proof 
that Cervantes wrote from an affluence of ideas : li^re 
is no redundant verbiage, no weighing of words, no 
polishing of periods, no an dices o( description, no 
glitt Cling conceits tricked out in ineretneious and 
gaudy language. 'I’lie som roiis and majestic character 
of bis conntiy’s language accorded witli the writer’s 
massive intellect anti m ijc‘<lic genius ; and with such 
an instrument at his eoaimaiul, Cervantes “ discoursed 
such excellent music” as has delighted the whole of 
Christendom. And not alone for might of intellect, 
but for largeness of heart, should honour be given to 
theaiuhor of “Don Quixote.” riiat eloquent Spaniard, 
Shakspeare's contemporary and A’clasquez’ fiicnd, 
looked upon human natmewith the same penetrating 
eyes as our own glorious bard, and, like him, believed 
and taught that 

“ There la some soul of croodnoss in things evil, 

J)id men ohservingly distil it cut.” 

He knew that the character of man resembled buman 
life in that it was a mingled yam of good and evil ; 
and he described it accordingly : described it plainly 
uiid truthfully, neither concealing its darker traits, 
nor embellishing the bright; neither magnifying the 
good qualities ot the hidalgOy nor absolutely con- 
demning the knavery of the vagrant ; butpourtraying 
the multiform and many-sided multitude as he found 
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j it, “ without fear, favour, or afTeelioii.” As a sjieci- 
j ineu of Cervantes' grnpluc deliiic'ations of \ a;;.il)ijiuls, 

I let us exliihit the loliouinij ])ictuu‘ of .1 volinit<irv 
I varjraiit, with the appendcii;/' of ;.!i iiieidental sketch 
of the tunny fislieries of Zaliai a 

“ When hltle iiiore llinii tliirtef'ii \i n f f rere, Ciiriiazo, 
actiuited by a Miu’raiiT imimlM', :niil no: 1 on' roned tluTefo by 
j :iny evil treat ineiit truiii lir-. nien'U loUowjnu: tlie bent 

I of Ills own inchnalion, bioki' loOM*,.ifi bins s o, Imui bisl.dlier’s 
! house, and sallied out into ll.e noild, so nnuli enainomed ol a 
Ide of frei'doin, tli.il in llie iiii'l',! (d iS com oini'i.uu iiu-on- 
, veniences and inisi'MC'', In- cnul i (Iuil, . 0 . 'v tin- abundance of 
Ids o\Mi home ^Vji\ I mii': dal not \uaiy, i.or cold oi'lcinl. eoi 
I beat de;i'iis! birn To liini e.l! •mmsoiis ol tin* mmi' note .1 '-(dt 
I and ]de.ihaiu ^ ininii »li ‘''ijr as v, < 11 niion a lu ol giiO^as 
I on a lied of dij>\n lie coia lad as nihin.l’- witl'in the sj.il.lo 
i ^tra\v as It noiild I .i\f iloiit i/ct ween two llolfoul .sliei's A.ai, 

I li'i'dh. he proni i's-,ed so raja l;_\ m t!i,' e, eiT ol roj^max llud 
; lie mi-rlit lia\ e l.iben liis i.c^iees v\ liie td lla tann ns 

! Altiraeli,' In li ' li.i e m“ii s n bic h elm vd b>.>iore !ii' leliiin 
li) Ins own I'oii'i'. i.r learned to idax it nckle 'om.s'n ''■-ami, 
at ill ilii \iii'd'iu> ol I'cdedo, aiui . di-jaa.'; einU i 

' 1 be v. all ' of ^e^ die I’m t liei more, a*- t'aeei;. .uul |n .mx \v. (* 

' anm'xed to tills SOI t ol li1e it jam ed ( ',11 n ' ;» to be •• oiiiice o! 

I a leilmv in Ills s|)b.*re la Iruidiiiia . life la* la,- fitlnmuid 
j proojs of uentli Ineidiiie lie n m ,1 .7 a-.d u-mi.e;- .0 bm 
eomr.des, seldoiii X isn d tie* 1; .iiMs ( 1 , (iie, .ilili.nmh 

, lie diaiik wnic, i1 wa.s so inili', tli.tl be niMi loiid Is i.mKul 
j M lia those d'dy.iiiehei s wb.i, liaMii'.' la!\ i nm nh.it ox.iimn'i, 

' do lonliv, itli ‘dio.. li 'll ihiM j.oal’' I . - s •, tMiiiLli tbex In. 1 
’ been daiih' r' wi’li n 1-','. j .oid b > ■. 'n . le. la t .a.ia o 

till' xvoi Id heln )d, a ',i,iuo': , m 't, ' 'AJ'’nil !»(,a\e. in- 

ililhTecb dis'Tei't to h(,(it, w i.o halo, i’’'n(iiid>ev;'i\c:jad.e 
ol Lnaieiv, imi: .il leneMi 1 do 11 !i. il^ic of \t A iiilbetnnio 
IlsUerie.s o' Zdiaid, ill \e.'\ //c ' - ,'/'<! la'eahlv Oil' 

beullioii knii\<‘s. d'di-w 'lied, mI'", (dili.se, md. lied ni' i.aii ■’'lil , 
iielitious ciiptdes, entjniiscs oi Zoeod'iXd and the I’la a de 
Madrid, eboiee oiMKjrs, bahket-makei ol ^eM!le, and all the 
lunninrnible rout that come viithin l!ie ]f h of rojiiierv. lov«i» 
\ our eresLs, abate xoiii Inaxeiv, at-sume not tne tiilehid a knme 
1 if je haxe not swoin two oaiii.s in the o(adein) ol ine lunn\ 
j lishern s ! Then . llirrc is work at will, and (a/ine.s> unni oil 
i There is filth witlioiit aHov , mid bjawns lustiiiood, proni}»; "■oed 
I and lull .sutietx pa.stime jierjK Inallx , and \ ire <J( mided o' In 1 
j mask, inomentaia ira\.s, mul dcaibs iqion tiie impnlM , tin* jesi 
; at evfTj- + urn, mid halls as iil a bndul couplets * bk( the p'lnt,' 
|i ballads willi the nfruuty nnJ ])oel(v Xritl.unt laction line is 
]i ehaiiiitinij, tliere blasjdienn , lieietliej (|ii,i! le!, t'leietliev ^ame , 
jj here lihetiy eneanips and Iiuli1e‘is toil , iIh'm* hai.cisdnin ..n 1 
! tro in (picsl of soils, mul, (nidin.: tlunn, tin ir oi:>j.i,ii:: pnwe as 
loth to (]Uit that kind of lib ns tlioii:,'li iln' \.ere led out lo 
death But ibe sweetness we have pieliired ind waliont its 
liters, — nauseous, indeed, as aloes , tliev e omoi tliere enjoy a 
tramjiiil slcei) williunt the dn id of hein;; on the ; i.sl,tii{ boiin* 
awav from /aliara to the si, teb ol liarburv. Wbei'dore, b\ 
ni.’bl, tbe\ Wyllidinw lo dit.nn .sea-Mih lowem, and ( l.oose 
llnir sentiiK Is and pieijnels, (oiilidhi'.r in v.bo-e (\estlie\ (lose 
tlieir owai Ho\ilj"/l, it lias son'M im s liiipp'-in d. lli it ]mqu(fs, 
sentini Is, io.iiies, o\ei looki is, le an.l bo..‘ and all the ia!>I'le 
rout wleeli (acnpied them, h,Mi ‘.-'em U' -i.ij; in ISp.oe, am' 
woke in Ti fii.oi I ’ 

U’c lind loir. ki'd otin-r ]#assafios foi lr-nis]aiio;i, hut 
tho ono \Vf iiiivf nlioadv cileJ Inis encroached too 
Uitich upon our space, to admit <>\ our indulging in 
ImLlu r extracts. We (Miuiot (|ult t'le suhj(*et of ilie 
li Aofc/c/.v, however, w.tlioat cailuig atleniion to tin- 
mu U'Stiiig fact of the nu iior of the most delightful 
]»io e fictions in our lau-jiiige iuivini; been inspired 
to tlieir jiioductioM, ns lie himself coiifes.scs, by a 
coii-tantpenisal of their Spnnidi prototypes: — another 
iii'^t.mre added to the luanv <>f the genius of one 
century owing its inspiration to the genius of a century 
bygone. J. S. 

♦ 

Most sure it is. and a true conclusion of experience, 
that a little natural philoHophy inclineth the mind to 
atheisTn; hut a further proceeding bringeth the mind 
j back to religion. — Lc/rd Bacon, 


HARRY SUMNER’S REVENGE. 

1; Y 1 * O L Y lU I r, 1:. 

CiiAPTr.ii I. 

‘‘ He hath nehiev’d a maid 
That parairoiis deM-riptiou, and wild hmic: 

One that excels the (juiiks of hlazonmg }tciis, 

And. in the e.s-''‘nlial xestiirc of iM-cal,ion. 

Does bear all exeelleney.”- Otlnllo, Aei 11. .se. 1 . ! 

Tiii-f l\'»tli of A])iil, not iniifiy ^eavs ago, ua.s I 
:i grand recej^tion il;iy a( No. — , IImU* Park ' 
(mnleiis. It uas Die la.7)l of t!u‘ tliree (la\.s on ,j 
Avhieli Airs. iVi’.goid. the a onng and lo\ » 1\ hridc ,| 
of (.leorgo Thoiu]»sL)n l‘( ngord, I'S(|. ua.s 

‘■at liuiiio" to riTv‘Ui‘ tlu* cojigrnl idah- n ' of 
licr ac<(na:ntiinm‘ iio'in Ik'v lei-f'iitlv Idjint'tl 
alliance. TI.o in'U Iv wuldod p.iii lanl h.li'ly 
r»‘iui:ied from tlu ir ni:itrimoni:;l imir , t h i-<>i:p !i- ' 

out v.hiih lh(‘ absence ol’ i-iiMnion inj-n. ' of 
con\( rs.iiicn ii.id .di'-idcd aiii])lc hd^iin {>. Mi'. 
iViigfid — a f( u .slioit wi'ck.s Indore iiiuy Sumjjcr 
— to c'row nc. iiii'.anli'’ than cm-!' ; and to 
Air. I’ciigopd ' h.cl li'-cn l.dcl;, ri-ehi'o'd i',» 
ciic 1 of Oxiord in I’at'i::- 

nia’U adf'! hfs I r.ii'iouoii to a ])1.m'c in tin’ 
cibiii":.) to i.hc’.irc. 1)1 iii^ not \oiy ic‘o;!.'i. 
im.igin.ition. that nnpriv^ivi’ '•innih opm iln* 
coin-law wliid- wa*- ai oiu c to ni.ii 1: h • m tljj mc.'li 
out the coi'Mti' a^ tin* I’l’diiicr t.> < 1 ni'-. A 
.sulfn time ■ od d ‘line linn V('lui’n to 

(‘iiaMc IVrmoid to an\;ngri‘, aei’i'iding (■) 

ln*r (‘v\n (Mpiinio la^tc, ilic costl\ dccoiaHons 
ol‘ her in’V. hemo. Her husband's pnr.scw.a :i 
mine Ol wcalili . and In r ta dv' bad no linnf' cm 
that scerc lo its most prolma' iiuiulgi'mi*. Now 
for the ill I time s1>e was at lilnuiv lo gix-' lorm 
and shape to tlic imaginings (.j u pc( ulmrlY 
grucoful mind. Li jioctiw, indeed, sJh- jiml 
already been eminently 'Uccessinl. Hut ju/etry 
only convc’W'' lb(‘ idea of one mind dimly lo 
file minds oj other'-; and jia.inting, in vj|ljich too 
she eXM iled. (b*e^ 1ml tlo* same in an iid'erior 
degree. jl('U‘, bowivina smne of the coikoju lous 
(d' her iit»n 1 were, a- it \\(‘re, reili/.f'd. .Viid 
the ])Cardy oi’ llm arrangcin' iit slnie]; evei’v (.ne 
who saAv ti wiili aslcmi^liim'Ut. ddieia* wa - no 
disjccy id' eiro. lim — , no straining ai'tei- ell'e^ t ; 
but ail wa^ subdued and gra.eciul. ' 

f’liairs, sid’as, ottoni.ans, tables, mirrors, vases, j 
Rower-, staluarv, paintings, inu.sical instnnnenb', | 
book), gilding, fresco, ta[)e.slry, hangings, silk, ! 
^^he,l, carvfd oak, ivor}^ ; cM-ry separate article i! 
of fuinituiv, or decoration, a])peared like the ij 
feature '■ in some lovely landscape, casually to , 
have assumed it^ paiticular position. JilacJi | 
object seemed to lie so exactly whore it ought, 
that if it wcie removed the general effect of tlio 
arraiigeiiicnt would he w'eakened and injured. 
Every part, too, of tliis sumptuously and grace- 
fully furnished iiiansioib reflected the mind of 
its gifted and beauteous mistress. Like the 
scenery of nature it was full of ideas. And the 
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furniture of Mrs. Porigord’s liouso was as 
su'ij^esti VO, in its inferior degree, as her poems. 

Mrs. Sumner as sharing witli her danglitor 
tlie fatigue of entertaining th(‘ crowd of visitors. 
S]k‘ was a lady of nearly sixty years ot age, a 
l»runette of middle hciglit, witli a v>i*tldul 
and a small and exquisitely shaped foot 
and ankle. The expression of her countenance 
vr:e^ full of ijitelloct and <*nergy. Her dre^s 
was co'^tly and tasteful; a critic ui tliose matters, 
disposed to he lastidious, iniglit liave piooahly 
pronounced it to he a sliade tot» juvenile h>r Inn** 
M il]’:.. Tlu're wa^, liowevTr, a ^oiilli and vivacity 
in appearance and manmus that jirevented 
an\ a])])cArent incongruii;. The hride, plainly 
atlii'ed. although not so ])iain]v as to pro\ok(‘ a, 
eon tiM.st with tin; more pi'en-nding «lr< ,^s of her 
oioilier, oeeU])ied a Tow oaken eliair, ilie hack, 
anjOs and legy of v^hieli were e\.j ni.si ltdy 
(ar\ed, A.lnle tiu' ,'‘ott< r jiurriou'^ W(‘re covc'red 
Wi(!i ei'iiinou velvet. i\lan\ of Mr.'^. Ihuigord's 
ac(iuaiut uiee wt're grievoudv <Ii^a))poiiit('(l wjili 
one oi hep ap]).' ntnu'iil uipou Ihi^ oce.tsion. 
Av‘'i^(‘ M the seiitling HUM'S in wlneh \ei\ 
l e'luouahi • pe.»j)l'- aia \.oiil to 'iidulu ' .»t lln* 
do('r^ nl iIk ir neighlMU’u ;'h<' li.id ouh’i .'d liei.- 


of age, who liad been fortunate enough to engage 
her ill what seemed to he rather an earnest conver- 
sation. His (igure would have been considered 
elegant but I'or a slight how in the legs and the 
disj)roportioiiately largo size of tlie feet, lie i 
wore a profusion of hair of a jet-hJ.ack colour, ! 

I wliich curled almost in ringlets; Ids dark and 
I small Imt intelligent eyes, were shadowed l)y a 
' pair of murky brows ; his complexion was v^ry 
1 smooth, and of rather an Oriental tinge; his ! 

I mouth was di'fined by two red and full lips, the ■ 
J undermost of wliicli protruded smnewhat, and , 

I seemed to l)(‘ I’olling ])ackw'ards away from tlie | 

I oth(‘r ; Ids lie.id and neck rose ahru])tly from a ' 

; pail- of rather high and round shoulders ; and ' 
id'. connLenanc(‘ woie tliat ineflacea]>le mark 
wldcli di'^tiugulHie.^ one liranch id’ tlm gn-eat 
Sviiau Icindly. ! 

1 know not, ^Ir. H'Aa.iaud,^' said iMrs. | 

! IVrigord to tlds gc'iitleman , 1 am a\ers(‘ to ■! 

I (ixprc'-'sing an oj)inion on sueli m.'itiers. Tliey l| 

I are above me, and 1 know^ nothing about tlu'iu. 
i \ ei it doe,^ seem to me that to manage a nation j 
I IS a veiy ])raetical affair, and tliat your theory jl 
I is in the iiigli«'t degn'e poc'tical. Jhit I newer ;| 
I j led. lie wuii theM‘ tldiigs : if ymi can convince || 


1 lO j.x, licjit op Till' e’l5]o..ify <i| ]),'• ''Ol’s-bv 

I wa" oj ‘I tu.Jlv oh^tM'c ti'd by two swiiig dooi.s 
covMOvl vMtli bliu' \elv(‘t fa.ULiuel b\ silver nails, 

I which tiid i.t)l ( pen in iuuit ot the entrance, but 
h v^eie ."o fai rc‘Jiio\oil to the si(h‘, as to hi' out ol’ 

' sight, o\(. >pt to thoMi within. Througli lliese 
,1 \OiL uiter-'d a lofty hall, the varivuis (‘legaiiVies 
j' which w’e caiiiiot staA to dc-M-rih^', fnither 
'i th.'in to i-t'uiark, that along the tnarlile floor, on 
'] eitln r sid<', wen* ranged swecu-sci'iited shrubs of 
i; the raie.^l ileseription, forming a vista of tlie most 

I I I in 111. .'lit Cidonrs. Through a ])n*ak in these to 
!l till' h'lt, ycai entered a circular room jiavi-d with j 
1 1 encaustie tiles. In the centre was a crystal vascj 

I of ei’e:i^ size, from the middle of which ro.-'C .-i 
I fountain somewliat fancifullv contrived, wldch 
I plaveil u])on a uiultdaule of gnld and siher fish ; 

|i tin* eii-Liiinlereneo of tlie apartment wais adorned | 
jl vviili Iho.ers, ri.diig from vm thin about ten feet | 
jl of the base of the vase, to nearlv miilway between j 
1 the roof aiiil the floor; and so arrangc'd as to I 
j ]»r“sc'nt ilie appearance oJ' a compact shruhlierjy j 
of plants of the choicicst descrijUioii. At the j 
carved oak door wldcli ojumed from iliis ajiart- 
ment into the saloon, was stationcni a servanf in 
jiUdii clothes, wdio usliered in ihe visitors. This 
I domestic’s office had hoeii no sinecure during 
j the last two days ; hut upon tlds, the last of the 
three at homes,’’ his duties had accumulated 
to a degree almost exciting. It was now 
about four o’clock ; and, although the reception 
room was full of visitors, the stream of fresh 
comers scarcely slackened. Nearly opposite to 
the bride, and leaning upon a table of riiarlde 
mounted in carved and gilded oak, was seii^ted a 
gentleman, apparently about thirty-three years 


do so ])\ ail means ' j’ 

“Surely my ears dcei'ivo me!” cxchdnu'd 
Mr H’Aaroni. Mrs. reiigovd (Ajectiug to the 
y)oelry of a scheim'l That leaves me very little 
hoju' of your husliaiid.” 

“ Now' be .so good as to keep the eoulonls of 
that satirical quiver of yours for the bemdit of 
rarliament,’’ r(‘plio<l Mrs. Tcrigord. “ My luis- 
liaiid,” she eonlinuod, laying a delicate eni))li;'sis 
on the word, “ may discover much move that is 
practical in your theory than 1 do ; if not, you 
[ must not ('xpect mo to blame him for not asjur- 
iug fo (»flic(‘ in Htopia, or for declining t(i lie 
Mr. D'.Aaroni’s Sauclio raiiza.’’ 

That gentleman kept silence for a second or 
fv\o after .Mrs. TVaagord had com.lmled, and 
reganled her with a mingled ex]*ression oi 
iiKjuiry and astonishment. A( length he 
replioii. “ Well, my dear madam, 1 really do not, 
iam-y that voii need deprecate the use of my 
feeble vn capons; my battery would soon be 
sileiiceil.” 

1 o])serve, Mr. H'Aarnni, liow' military vour i 
metaphors an*/’ vvas the reply, accoiu])anied with 
an arch gravity. 

“ Novv tins is too had,” said he, after liaving 

I given me tlie cue ’ 

“No, no!” interrupted lii& lively conipanion, 
her blue, melancholy eyts lighting up with 
merriment ; “ if 1 could now follow your imr.gi- 
iiation, depend upon it, I should find you at the 
licad of hordes of Arabian vagabonds, — 1 beg 
pardon, N<miades I think 1 should say, — de- 
fending tlic passes of the Caucasus, wdtli the 
Sultan for your generalissimo, Jind the Syrian 
sheiks for your aides-de-camp.” 
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“ Did you not order me to liiy down iny 
quiver f’ argued ^Ir. D’Aaroni. begiiming to feel 
slightly nettled hy this raillery of his favourite 
theory, which, coming fioni oic' sn gvrnle and 
generally so reserve 1, rath(a- a'.onislied liim. 

‘‘ Oh ! 1 compared ' »ur ‘'Jitirical vein to a 
quiver !” ^ho replied, laugliing. “ \ ery true ; 
but I was thinking <'n!;» of le.t old g'ontlenien in 
tight green dotin''^, end old maids in green 
dresses, on a green kn\n, discharging ‘^mell 
arrows at a straw target wilii a largo hulVs-oye. 

I had forgotten tlia! people t*vcr battered toA\n< 
with 1k>ws and arrov-.” 

‘‘ And when my ipiiver is oxhau-l(‘d in J*ar 

liament,” replied he. h-Mnily laughing ai liis i )>(‘aming nith lo\ iiig-kindne^s and mernni'au. 
own diseonititure, “will you pardon my apply- !“ I eoi'gratu]at(‘ \ou, iny <lear lany,'’ sio- e oi- 


jeetion exceeded considerably that of the par- 
ticular genus of the bonnet species ycle})t by 
milliners “ poke,’’ it still presented a ponderous 
and cavernous apjK'arance ; and loomed over ber 
countenance in a still more tbreatening manner 
on account of being raised beliiml and dej>ressed 
over ber eyes, according to the then fashion, so 
as to exhiliit a very large portion of a brown 
silk sknll-cap, drann up and tied over th(‘ grey 
hair at the liack of her leMd vith a neat hronn 
silk riband. 

“La ! now, mv dear. g'M_>d. morning' ' hio\ 
beautiful I*’ said tlie (»ld lady, advan . nig lathii 
rajudly, for lu‘r, towards her niece, Iicr Ic.iinrcs 


ing (o you to replenish it t” 

Xot at all, — not at all,” she replied. “ Dut 
I mint own you a.rc vc: v good-ii itiired n v t'» 
he angry witli me. No, I will )nvcr h:c. f .-no- 
thing to dv) with tle^'C unfubomahle politic^. 

You, and Clcorge, and the rc-'i. may hav(‘ them 
all to yours(‘lv{‘s, and w'cleome.” 

“But your brother, fair lady 
“313^ dear Harry ? I should lik'* v^'i’y iirieh 
to know wliat lie would say to V' ur p^ditieo- ; voiir inamina, my de.ii I Oli.ili '! 
poetical Asiatic ihoory.*’ 

Before Mr. D'Aaroiii had time to r* 
door was throvrn open, and 31i'^s Fond'‘r-<m we.- i >])(‘cts of ha]>piii ‘s 


timeMl, ^haking her niece’s ^mall wliite hand 
with a lu'artiiK'^s and ordialily that ^vas ad ]»u( 
painful, ‘■^nitli m3 trhnh htt;.'. ! crni iliut. 

3011 know'” aii«i the old lady ehi '] lod at lu'r 
own facetionsnc'' . Then tiinilug h* r head 
round, and taking a ^utwey of the room. "Tins 
is all V(Ty : i-' il not, my ih’ar'f’ site pro- 

e(*edod “ Lm sure 1 ln*p(‘ you will !i\e long to 


enjo3 it, and that 3 ou will . ij »y 

T ‘ ) / \ l . 1 * ' I 


.Miss hond(‘i>on pi'oeeed--d i<> i, 
plv, the i gratulefe her uj-oii ie r d mg/' 


announced. 3Ii-‘S Fond(Ts<m belonged to i da 


•’•iv' ' 


“ .Mv d(*a»‘ IVrnx. 


1, . 


'm M 

“.y 


f. AVhen- 
I and 

^ter to eoii- 
hiight ]'r(i 

oil lieaitfelt 
I are l<»ok- 


of females rather numerous in Ivaghird ; ae.d to j waarinrli, addn'^-ine 31 
that particular section of that das'j, who, liaving j ing \<rv woll. IJow id a'mi ha]>pv you 
remained single up to ^(‘rv mature year-, onher mU'l he ' — leall. .1 i.iee ma.-eh le” diar fiUey ' 
by reason of some iniplaeahle iiect* -uv. rr of lai., now. In In 3**1!' am*. 1 anin, <]i ' wlioM Iuiao 
some eccentric idio-ym*n*^y of tlmr own pr<*]>er | ilioueht it ' At d ar ^ e)l.»\v- Vall'U lloii.'-e in 
nature — at all event';, for no reason eonrorted i Anileua ' — Do y, 'i leiie 'nhov e:\iiig wlnu 
wuth rcli'^ion — do, nevcTthde-'S, tliiougli ''*m“ ' dcoi;\ wa'^ g'^ieg' to ivluit d'3ou call it ''' 

ethical perver-itv, seem to excel, iu all : miMj j — earrv yon to peh.o.d'^ and g* tting tfu‘ poor 
e.xcellencii-’, the ro'^t of their sex. ►'i t wa^ sl.ive a heating by declaring that -Ik* 'was jiineh- 
short and stou^, between '•ixi}’ and sixtv-five i iie»- vou ^ And wlien wi' were coming' to England, 
years of age, and rejoiced in tlio nncov d, nr- 3 our diopyiing mustard into the captain's gn*g 
envied, and therefore liy no means un h'^inihle | wliiLt he was as]f‘e{* ? and putting a erah in his 

gift, of a plain, good-natiirod eountenanee. j bed And tlie old lady laughed iiiuil th ‘ 

Under the impression, pr()hahl\g that for wliat- tear.> ran down h(‘r ehei'ks. 

over deficiency of proportion slie might be in- j “But how is th.d sweet boy Henry'?” slie 
(lebted to Nature, it was not, at all events, in j continued; “liave >(*u lieard from him lately 
the particular of width or circu!>iferenc<*, her. “He is ri'adiiig' V(Ty liard for his degree.’* 
slate-coloured poplin dre.ss wa.-. scantily gathenMl 1 replied Mrs. Sumner. 

up in a very thin congregation of puckers, I “ O the dear li^oy, hell come off pplendidl3 
around an artificial waist, constructed just under I when he’s examined, I’m sure — so clever and 
her arms, in precisely the spot, perhaps, where ! affectioiiah-. 1 love that hoy quite a-s dearly a 

it wnni/l VifivA if Nntiire had not desnoiled ! if he were mv own. mv love to liim whei 


it would have been if Nature ha<l not despoiled 
licr of the height which her breadth required. 
On the bottom of the dress aforesaid, one shal- 
lowg but very full flounce, kept up a proper 
state of expansion below, so as efiectually to veil 
her high-quartered prunella shoes. Her bonnef, 
both in its make and position, had rather a 
quizzical appearance. Good-naturedly wishing 
to accord herself as far as might be to the vaga- 
ries of fashion, she had diminished the front by 
about half an inch ; but, as its ordinary pro- 


if he were my own. Give my love to him when 
you write, Fanny.” 

“ I’m afraid you would sadly spoil him, Mary, 
if he were,” said Mrs. Sumner ; “ J am not sure 
that you' have not partly succeeded in doing so 
already ” 

“Me, Fanny? Impossible I He spoiled 
Such an affectionate, such a generous boy !” 

This dialogue between 3lrs. Sumner and her 
ma-idpn sister had been continued standing ; at 
the end of it Miss Fonderson withdrew, and 
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seated herself in a remote corner of the room 
upon one of two vacant chairs, whence she 
occupied herself in gazing alternately at her 
sister and niece with an expression of intense 
delight. 

]\Ieanwhile, Mrs. Perigord had followed her 
aunt witli a thoughtful gaze, as she left her to ad- 
dress her mother; her last words had strangely 
impressed her, slie knew not how or why — “ This 
is all very pretty ; is it not, my dear I 1 liope 
you will live long to enjoy it.” They had l>cen 
heartily, sincerely uttered, with her aunt's u‘^ual 
gcuuiTje benevolence ; sh<' had meant just wlnit 
she said, and no more. Yet Mrs. P(‘rigord frft 
in them a latent irony, 'fhey had struck some 
secret spring witliin her. It jarred slightly ; 
ami an unacknowledged, but uudeniahle, sensa- 
tion of discord remained Avithin her. 

Did that lady address the ('hairs and tahle‘^’, 
or Mrs. l‘(‘rigord, Avhen she (‘xclaimed, ‘La! 
how beautiful irujuired ]\Ir. D’Aaroni. 

“ You have th(‘ jnisfortune, IMr D'Aaroni/’ 
replied Mrs. PtTigurd, almost A\i(h severitA, ‘‘to 
aim ymir satire at one of thos(i avJio are dearest 
to me.” 

Mr D’Aaroiii a'-jis ])roceeding to inak(‘ amends 
I'or his mistak(' in i\\c most courteous and con- 
trite t(*rms at his command, Avlieii a thundering 
and prolonged doubl(‘, or rather centiiide, saluta- 
tion at tlm large ('ntranc''-doors st<irtled cA^ery 
one in !Mrs. I'cu’igord's draAving-room. and ver\ 
m'arly sent poor Mrs. Sumner, ulio A>as of a 
highly nervous temperament, into a fit of hys- 
teria. 

A slight relaxation of vigilance IxdoAv, I 
should think !” nu narked Mr. D'Aaroni to a 
Aoung lady Avho Avas s(''a((jd betAveen himself and 
Mrs. IVi*igord, and Avho had bee^. one of that 
lady’s bridcMiia his. 

“1 think 1 may venture to guess avIio Avill be 
announced,” said Mrs. Perigord. 

At that moment Sykes, the ‘'gentleman,” 
opened the door, and, Avith a vauce and manner 
(jf mock pomposity, announced the name so 
shrewdly conjectured by liis mistress. Mrs. 
lloakes was a lady of prepossessing (wterior, — a 
tall and commanding figure, elegantly attired — 
a face on Avldeh still lingered the last reluc- 
tantly expiring trac( 3 s of beauty in days gone by. 
She was about fifty-seven years of age, but, ex- 
cept upon a close inspection, might have been 
mistaken for forty. She had just alighted from 
a carriage, whicli she regularly jobbed for the 
purpose of a round of morning calls upon the 
richest of her accpiaintanco. Her own footman 
was stationed behind, Avieldiiig a portentous 
cane. The hired coachman Avas made to match 
for the day, by a suit of livery which he donned 
and doffed at Mrs. Roakes’s residence before 
starting and on his return. lie had performed 
this interesting ceremony now for fouj- years ; 
and although his temporary mistress had con- 


trived to hire the carriage and horses of his 
master, for these occasions, at an unusually Ioav 
price, she was in the habit of remunerating 
Thong (for such Avas the coachman’s name) 
ratlicr highly for lier ; and thus secured the 
proper representation of tln^ character in Avhich 
he a.ppearcd fur the day. jMrs. Roakes Avas not 
likely to he soon a})afjied, and to Ix^ detected 
ill an emotion of a‘<toiiishmeiit had h(‘eii death 
to her ; hut a close observer miglit liave per- 
(*(‘iv(.‘d a flurried and half-nervous exj)rcssioii of 
couutouarice as she entered the excjuisitcly- 
(‘legant (IraAA ing-room into Avhich Sykes Jiad just 
iishenxl her ; there Avas a perceptible tAviiikle of 
the eyes, and a hurried manner, as she addressed 
her A\ealthy newly-married accpiaintance. 

“ IloAv charming you arc looking, Mrs. Peri- 
gord ! Dear nu^, Avhat good yonr trip has done 
you! And how is your husl)aiid'? What a 
delightful man h(‘ is! P>u( — ch— hoAv is Mr. 
P(Tig(U*d f shall Ave S(‘e him this morning ” 

“ il(‘ has an appointment A\ith Sir llohert 
Peel,” rejdied Mrs. IVrigord. 

Oil, I so Avish he Avere here ! ” said Mrs. 
R<»akes. is sneh a judge of carriages and 

horses. 1 Avaiit him to giv(‘ me his opinion of 
my ncAv tuiii-out ’’ 

“Is the purchase made?” impiired ^Irs. 
Perigord. 

‘‘ Uh yes,” Avas tlie reply. 

‘‘ Tlum all but oni‘ sort of opiiiicm is too late; 
IS it not { ” 

“ Oh. he is sure to admire it. h(‘ is smdi a, judge. 

I hav(‘ just come trom Sir Jeffery Jenkins, and 
he jinmounces the carriage to he in the host 
Liste.” !\Irs. lioak(‘s Ava.s not sure that the last 
jiaragraph of tins sentence Avas distinctly heard ; 
lor it attracted no reply, neither that precise 
look of a half-envious admii'ation Aihicli Mrs. 
Roakes thought flie fact of her acquaintance 
A\itb a real live baronet, and ex-Lord Mayor of 
London, ought to have provoked; so she repeated 
it again in rather louder and more emphatic 
phras(x ‘‘ I thought thorii Avas a great deal of 
truth ill Sir J(*H‘ery Jenkins’ remarks,” said she. 
— “ 1 beg your pardon, did you speak, sir?” 

“ 1 Avas intently listeuiiig, madam,” replied Mr. 
D’Aaroni, the person addressed. 

“ In Sir Jeffery Jenkins’ remark, 1 Avas saying,” 
continued Mrs. Roakes, “that nothing more surely 
tested people’s taste than their e(]uipages.” 

Mrs. Roakes had proclaimed Sir Jeffery Jen- 
kins’ opinion in a high tone (ff voice, and with 
the manner of a jiersoii Avho was challenging any 
one in the room to dispute her position. Tlie 
opportunity Avas not lost upon a gentleman about 
twenty-two years of age, tall, pale, Avith fair hair, 
large grey e^es, and an expansive mouth. Rising 
from his seat, and advancing towards Mrs. Roakes, 
“ 1 beg pardon, madam,” he said, “ but bow is 
that ? 1 do not quite see it. I should like you 
to show me bow that is.” 
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“ 1 suppose, because to have aji (‘quipage in 
good taste, shows a greater expanse of mind/' 
roplunl that lady, sonie\\liat disconcerted, and 
altogether unprepared logically to inaiiitain her 
position. 

‘•Than wliat iinjuiicd the inconveniently 
iin2)ortunato invesi iga I or. 

‘‘ jli ! 1 suj)[)u^e, ' auM\ered Mr>. Jloakes, ap- 
pearing somewhat dn^t uiIkmI at this reniorseles.s 
sort of t|iiestioning.‘‘ Isupjiose, tliaii arrangingfur- 
niture, or ])ainfing>, oi g.^Jen^, or such tiUlcs.’’ 
i\lrs. JVrigoril cast an iinj Hiring look upon the 
I speaker. It so ha] opened iliat slie uireeteJ lier 
regards towank- Mr>. Pinguid at the samel 
moinent ; and the char, bright, Mue, guileless ! 
glaiiet* of tin* youthful Piido uk^ tlie ilaik ser- | 
j ])eiit-liko leer ol’ the woiuaii of (lie U'ohl ! j 

1 ••j)jn't >ou sev‘, ikin)jui\ ?' iiKjUired jJr. j 
! D'Aaroni. ' 

! ■■ \o, 1 do not indv'ed.*' !e))li(.d Loaf g -•ntleman, j 

with tlu' utmost earnestne^- e.iid gi. \:. . , •• 1 lio I 

not see how *’ * 

I Oil ! nevermind liiat. niv <iear ieilotv,*' inter- 

j riipted hii. IfAaroiii, '■ki‘ej/ }oui pi(*po-itn U' !or 

I that elderly la(h. lu* coiit iiiued in an I'lui r tone, 
‘■'and tc'll me, v.licii d^e- lLa;iv >n aiier an 

; dovMii" 

^Vlly, you know, ln''s the iiio-i ue -vriaiu fe!- 
; low ill the world. Iliit I calcuiati in i!ii^\i.iy 
’ The examinations will nut l»e.ovei heioi,* im \t 
; W’Cek ’’ 

j “ Now do excuse me, my ilrMi* i' ‘IP m , I h.r.<* 

; stave! my la^t minute out.’ iiiferrupicd ile Ir-i 
,j speaker, “ 1 must wish ilie ladies good iij». nnng 
|i Do you think he will l^e iloun next w.- m > 

I ‘* \\ ell, 1 should be alivio-L iiulimd m tinnk 
'! lie would," drawled out i\Jr. P».iiihu! > *• { mu‘'i 
') be going too.’’ 

'i Thi.s convd’sation liad been lu^i (.• Air-. iVri- 
j gord and Aim. ]ioak('' Tiie ou. ha<l taken 

II occasion ot the diversion u alioided u> proceed 
' to congratulat<‘ Mr^. Suuimrou lier ilaughterV 
I ‘‘ fortunate niaich," in phra^i; of a^ c<.rM*ct tasti* 
i as that in \\lii(h slu' had addre—ed Iju- binie- 
j the olhei to scat IutmIi' next tu in*!* gond old 
,1 aunt Alis- I'inuh r-nn ; wliji whom ^lie umr.e- 

diately entered Into a eoir* (‘r-aiion, whn-h. jiidg 
ing from the he:irt> lauglitd- in whieh both 
. repeatedly indulged. apj»-'‘aj'*d lo P-e the Uiost 
! hilarious clescri])tion. It wrsiiuw pat hve (/tdo.k, 

'■ and Air. D’Aaroni amr thf rest (-I ihe \i'>itois, 

; except Mrs. Koakes ami her d.iughter, AIi^s 
I Koiulerson and Mr. Ik.niniry, had taken their 
j tlei)ariure. The latter gantJcinan was j)roeeed- 
ing to iollow their example, but was d(*tained by 
Mr-. Sumner, avIio wished to ask him a few 
questions a]>out lier dear son Harry. 

lie is ill exeel lent health,” lie answered to 
that lady’s interrogatories; “ but 1 should not 
recanimend you to set your heart too jiiuch on 
the class he takes. Tlxj fact is, my dear madam, 
examiners are uncertain animals. It is impos- 


sible to form a logical conclusion as to the j'esult i 
of an examination. Many of them ha\'e each a i 
‘dodge’ of his own, in which lie hap}>ens to be , 
particularly ‘ up.’ lie’s sure to work yon in ! 
that if he happen to examine you, and if it ])•■ ’ 
not your ^ dodge,’ you’re done. Then one set of 
I (‘xaminers iiave go! one stinidanl one year. — I 
j another, another. For instance, Latin writing ' 
liap]>cned Lu he tlieir gieat point last A car, in 
which I am not at all strong. Then nut unscl- 
di>m tlu' t'x.uniner does not know his subject as ■ 
well as you do. This is the Avorst accident tliat j| 
can lunipi n. If he discover that, he’s sure to I 
make y ou suller lor it. A friond oi miiiu look 1 
ii[> a dialogiu' of I’laio last year — (hi' iii-l Alci- |; 
hiadc's — winch the man who examiix i liiiii j 
('Aulciilly had oidy^ just skimmed u\i JJon | 

Ills colLve and piuale tutor deckue tin- liav j 
tha( he was gi»od Jor a second. The lia (aue ! 
ou'. l'n''it;\el\ he was not place ! ii'* 'O Iv i 
|Ust j;. 'i. lie calleil on one ei id. (.'uoniiia- ' 

prepaiL • to ‘h't o.K. ^Jdi(‘ h'llow \va' .M' h 

am! ULJitle. ihat l.etouldii’t iind ii in h’^ iie.ut 
(o do ‘o ‘We liisiiaic.l a h»ng wiiib ' I ^a , 

• N.iieilicr or not \\v' 'UkkiM gi\e \oii . b.-*. 

bill til '!»' \\i I'e ii V e ijirtiuiULUieal ]Ul^La] ' i; ' 

b<iiin wMtiiig, and we l]ad aii a.'i\ iFu 
Would I »’>Ie.,\ ''Ui to rane the sieiio’ ' 

V. 1 lllll.’ Ill ( he ‘V hfi'd 

‘ ‘ jj.iiiii wi'iLiJig ” c.\i.Lu)ued my ii L o‘., 'wl,' 

! Air. I'huwick asMired mi* (liar my ij.itiii 
‘ was u (bgaiil — nay , ( 'ic\ roiiiand 

I ‘••Tim*. Air. said tlie e .aii.im ’ : ‘ li:e 

[style WU" not lie leganl. bill tl.eri liv* 

, graiMimuieal mistakis in it.’ 

I “ • \ml til. It IS tiic way you rai e tlie -laii-iaiil 
oi’ Latin wilting in tlie seliools ' 1 wcji y*;u good , 

! mol Ding, Air Lxaniinei,’ rcjdied iiicre.b 

I terribl\ cli;:_.,rim d. 

■ “• (iood morning,’ said the o\.tmi..e: in tin 

■ blandi"'r tone luiagiuable. 

1 ••‘tlood morning, ami miit(eK>: luv , 

I Iruml, a'^ he .lamui^d the courteuu-. ov,.r.,iw^.i .s 
ilo.u, aildiiig a I’aiewell a]io- 1 ru]»l'o i:. I'hi:_,lisli, 

‘ imt qui ie a-- eh eaiil a.s Ins baliu. '"oy^ a,’', .my 
Ideal Uiad.im, it will not do I'lM’you to si t, your i 
I iiL >it too luueh oil dhiijim r',s ^ut ee.',' ill t hesefiools ” ! 
j iNeii \!r.-. SumiK'r’s j>atieneo war» Aiell-idgli 
i exiiau'.ti'd by this iirolouged rigmarole of Mr 
, Laiiiiury. nitere.''tMl as she wa.s in every v^uVd 
I coniK'cied with liir darling son. 

•• Wlieii i.*^ Jl.iir\ toiiiing up, or ilown, 1 think 
vou LiJiver ily men call it, do you nol i' ’’ she > 
im(uircd of Mr Piaiihuiy as fioon as that givitle 
111 . Ill had suspended tor aw'hilo hi.s loquacity. 

Ye.s, down, quitt? so. Why, you see, he may 
he jiere next week, but it is impossible to say; 1 
tile fact is ’’ 1 

“ JJas he been reading very hard,” inquired |, 
Mrs. Sumner cagei ly . j; 

“Well, 1 should say, not so as to ii^jure bis ii 
health/’ replied her good-natured informant ; j 
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wlio conid not brin^ himself to saj, he did not 
belie re that lie had been reading' at all lately, 
and yet i scarcely knew how to avoid the (j mo- 
tion. ; 

Is hb liked by his college friends i” pnr.-.ued 

iSiitiiiK'r. 

•• Oh, yjuite so — I sliould say ho is the most 
po|ailar Jnaii at llaliol.” 

Deaikboy ! '’ ejaeubited Miss Fonderson. 

M:v. .Simrier looked at lier sister and sinil *d. 

I he inasbTs and all tlial sort ol‘ peojih* 
love 1 ini asked tin' full-lioari<‘d old spinster, 
A\ nrihd ‘^Mwith the ' uhj(‘el, and i i^ing to station 
hcr rir eJofce to tlhi grouj) in order tint she 
n.iield th(' i letter. 

** I'l I I'.dd ih; I he is one of tlie g\'\e-t }'‘Ung' j 
lie'll at <^\,ibrd,'' said Mr-;. lloa.k'“-. ‘ lie ;s m | 
uiiat ('o;y call a rowinii sek and doi^ not lead; 

ni ■ ‘ y • I 

■■ hi i-' ‘'i !” o\v'Iaiiried Mns i'eiidej'son, i; ..jine j 
.oei'viFi -adignatiiM, .'lid hej hi(ehed-np le n- ! 
u't h( ii’ne aji ! lo-'-mg o\ "i- lo'r e\(''-, hki ^in]» j 
I'l a ' "At. ') > ’vas it told \ou s<i ' it j'li t 


and give mo your opinion of niy new turn-out. 
You are such a judge of those things ” 

J\ir. Perigord politely, hut rather haughtily, ^ 
eoinplied. ‘‘AVas that \onr e.uriagi* I saw j 
staiiding near the door as 1 came i,i, madam ? ’’ 
he iinjuired. ‘‘ it is very like one 1 saw at 
Milliiis's of Brook Stn'ct !” 

“Well, 1 su])pose it may cveurttill he c.dhd his,’’ ■ 
replied Mj-s. Koakes, for it is still in my powi'v 
to refuse it.'’ 

“ ^ on are thinking of purchasing it / ” ; 

i “ Wli\, indeed, 1 already conslib'r it mine 1 | 

I Ii is a veiy ne.it atiair. Yon treat \our ;i 
I (‘Oiiehman to ,:n (S'ey chair, 1 oh.^eiw’e,” said Mr. ; 
P( rigcrd, as the footman closed the door upon ; 
Mixlh>akes. |; 

“ (.)lc ! dnt,” she said, putting her head out |' 
<n'' (iia eaiii.'.g(‘ v.imlo.v, “is a ehair I>e(l wliieh I i| 
am aoing to ieuil (o a poor waeman wtio is ill."’ a 
'file ia. • 'it a i 'W ('tniiiig^ b'fjie, tho \']^ito?‘s' I' 
<ti M r. Ko.d.e ; leai >e Imving e.^cec'd*' 1 la «)ne i' 
ll.e rund). r ol hn* livi’e, sir* had hhi'd ioi tin' | 
night the ]»iee<!*-()i wl'ieh now mlonn'd 


i!ie, A. in a*\ . 'f it was ; L,i\e ..'Ii^s Finnler 'ii’s | the looi and coaf]i-]>o.\ ol lier eaniag''. and had 
‘■tiino'ea nr- ;’(> ’’eeim an I idl tlit'm x\oi i t.d'c'ii c."l\antagt‘ oi the coin ey.inee in \n ’ eieji ,-]ie i. 


j\'ad»!. iii'h'v ! ' f and t hi'ii. eoninresMiig ii* i iipd v .i-. mg ln‘r higlu'-i ])iiaed inorning' ('alN, to |' 
Jid ni^in-j lu i brealh smaiti\ (hroiigh i'''m. 'coj., v it b u It lt» l’.i' uvliol' ‘n'K'r’s I"'''' ol e.apense.* j, 

'■ li^' vffee'.ed .1 long and lomdan'i iif i»un im/ s"nml i r-'he v>ait<' I Uuiil ^Ui. Finhiiiy i'.ad y,^>ne J.iiily 

iy die [ dii.d ^ihi id<m. j oii‘, and Mr iVii'ioid jiad wididrawn into Ids |j 

“I a-k j./.ijdor. . niad.ini, lait i think \<e,t iiaAej id.i’enoji, and Uien direeied In'i* toot.imn where i 

mi-pi’ononiieed. if I might so, (in' word | siu' and (In' lu'd-clniir W’-'i'i' to he di'iveii to. dire j 
■ loan.g. “ sngLesied th-' mild a:i<l ami d.!i* M.r. ' footman ceine\ed his insirueaion > to llr^ coach- j 

Ikiidmrv ; “the fact i; he ]nills an (‘xei'lh'iit oar j man, and ski]>])lijg up ix'hind, sLdi in h.ind, 

I i-'iiii!. y(»ii should liavt' said lowing sc't ’ | Mi*- lloakes was wiiikc'd oil to uie iijiholslenT s 

“Ah! well, I suppose jxior Harry has got ; in Miliiiis dn' et)aehmakc'rk neat turn-out. Mr. 

, w'eaktic'T,. like odiei pc'ople, Mr^ lloake,-.,* said , PcJ igord rc'lireil to the lihr.iix, Inning eoiU- 

jiis swee: aifec lionat'' mother, * hut it mu.-t be* a , missioned one of the ])“ge.' al (he door to recpie-^ 

j iiohl(‘ clft.racter tliat surpasses liis on the vdiole. | i'B*''’ J’c'i'igord to he so kind as i\> fivourliim w idi 

, lie is Inisty, ami siiow-^ Jiis liki'sand dislike^: too I her pjc'scmci*. 

I -tnuigly. Pin for generosit}’ ol disposil jon and | Jh :iiic.ou.-', jiassing tlie jiower of words to 

! dcg)t!i of fei'ling, ni.d^ing evc'ry aJIowaiiKi' ihr a; di'-eriix', w as Ime/ Perigord as sho g.dly entered 

, moiher'') ]iarl i.ilit \ . 1 do nit iliiiik he has his ; he r!.u^ fv.imrsa]):u nneiit. Aoi'p-'O lor pened eouid 
ecpi d. lie h Is /oo d 'v'j.lv " | c-oin c y amgh'- hing t-i an ade([nate re])re- | 

; “ Well, he hii , ii V- ry ])e’nial . 1 aireeiien ;te i seni'-twm of the lu ire oi‘ iho-e eyes so hiighily | 

' modier, i( h > r. w.n 'Ir- lb d.e ' r ‘pl\ nnd - > d-''e[dy blue , ot t ieir cw er-\ a:n nig | 

1 Siie then, ro.-e t(» lake' lier «K'pannri-, to d-x- no 
1 -m.ill e-.Jief e!‘ jier li.d em'r-.. Mr. I> inimry po- 
I litel)' ofieren Ids ami to exoidui (, hei to rlie 
■ caji’iagv Th.-y irnl p.i'> ud dMoirgli ll.e anie- 
I'ooin, 'x 'iere M?«. Boak", lie l ] iitjeiod for a fc'W 
n moimnt-i to ailmiri' the ilov..*;"-, end w'ere eiu ‘r- 

I iiig- (he f: ill, when tiny were m -t by Mr. Pel igord, 

' who hail just rc'tunu'd tioni bi- interview. 

‘‘ Ah. ’ my di’ar Mr. Ihn’ig.u' , ’ she excdaiuied, 
in a voice which was distim tly hoard in the 
draw ing-rooni, “ Pm so g;lad I have l>oen fortunate 
i enouiih not to miss seeing 3 ou. What a lucky 
man you arc* ! ” she continued, in a ooctuettisli 
, iiianuer ; “ J have' not seen sm li a bride since 1 
, moved to Eaton ISquaro ; no, 1 may say never ! 

l>ut you will be kept in order, mind that, as 
Ij sure as my name is lloakos. No wg do just come 



exjiie- luiw oi tlie so'i,''-. melanc-noly, j 
tlun of the hiightest joMiume^s ; now droo[iing 
in thought, at tiim's ileslimg v, ith tin* fi<‘ ol 
some quick v'nioiiou tliat had bee.' kin. lied 
I W!ii>in Ic'r , alw.iv,' heinning ^Y^u! inielieet, end 
i impi\"--mg every one wlio gar. 'd ujioii her with 
a feeling, i.-i distinct as indeserihalilo, oi the ; 
iiinoet*m*c‘ am] .^weetne-s o' her disjiosiliou and 1 
her dc'c]) lovv'. It was the long, rich, dark e>e- j 
lasluN wiiicii overshadowed them that occasioned 
an e\ pie.- Mon so rare and so cvev-varving ; 
c.istiug a hue of thoughtfulness, or niehuudiojy, 
as they drooped over those pensive orbs when 
her countenaiioc' was in repose, or gently raised 
to reveal the most laughing of glances and the 

(1) A lact which, i>trantte as it ma} ai)pe.ir, actually occuircd in 
London. 
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brightest of smiles. The nose, that feature 
which is so often out of keeping with the rest of 
many a lovely countenance, — so much so, that a 
sort of ludicrousness seems to attach to its ver}^ 
name, — contributed, in no small degree, to the 
singular beauty of her face. Its outline was as 
fine and delicate as though chiselled out of the 
purest alabaster, and the dilating nostrils bespoke, 
oven to the most casual observer, an earnestness 
and generosity and nobility of nature, which her 
aifectionatc gentleness conspired to elevate almost 
to something beyond humanity. The mouth, 
too, was not the lea^^t expressive feature. The 
lips w’ere rather thin than otherwise, but full, 
and of a redness fresh as the morning rose. 
The corners of her mouth were sliglitly raised, 
conveying an expression of satirical archness ; 
and, perhaps, too, a richness almost voluptuous : 
thus reducing again to a standard more strictly 
human a countenance which, save for that alone, 
had been almost too spiritual. As soon as the 
servant had closed the door, slie advanced gaily 
to her husband, and tlirew her graceful arms 
round his neck. 

My dearest husband,” slio said, (sbe loved 
that word,) “what a long interview you have had 
with Sir Itobcrt ! However, 1 dare say you were 
rejoiced to be out of the w^ay of such a concoiiiNc 
of visitors. AVliat has taken place t Are you 
pleased at the result of your conversation ? 
Tell me, dearest, all about it ” 

“There w'as nothing that would interest you, 
my dear,” replied Mr. Perigord, imi)rinting a 
statesnuin-likc kiss upon the whiteness of his 
wife’s forehead. 

“'My dearest George!” she replied, “why, 
what can happen of ever so small moment con- 
cerning //o?/ which does not interest me ? ” 

“ My dear Lucy,” said Mr. Perigord, somcwdiat 
coldly, it must he confessed, considering to whom 
it Avas that he Avas speaking, “negotiations about 
state affairs between the principal men in ollice 
and others, hoAvever humble, with Avhom they 
condescend to negotiate, are, 1 think, better kept 
from your sex.” 

“ And cannot you trust me Avith a secret ?” in- 
quired Mrs. Perigord, accompanying the question 
with one of her loving and winning smiles. 

“Not with secrets of that importance,” lie 
answered. 

“ J)o you really think that I would ever breathe 
the whisper of a hint of anything you desired 
me not to mention ? ” she asked. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Perigord, “ the first 
moment you w'cre piqued, out it Avould all come, 
if it were high-treason.” 

“ Oh, George 1 ” she exclaimed, half reproach- 
fully, and for a second she directed a thoughtful 
gaze toAvards her husband ; but almost instantly 
recovering herself, she added in a tone of even 
deeper affection, and stiP gayer cheerfulness, 
“ well, my darling husband, if such be the truth 


of my sex in general, you Avill soon finc^f it does 
not apply to your Avife.” 

“ But you must never expect mo to thrust you 
with secrets of such moment, Lucy,” rcf ilied her 
husband. 

“ Oh I yes, hut you will though,” she aPnsAvered, 
laughing, “ and 1 shall prize your confid .enee the 
more, from knoAving it to he a special e: xception 
in my favour, and from having undengone the 
pleasant labour of Avinning it — shall 1 ncl t, George 
dear ? ” [ 

“Whilst I think of it,” said the Oxjford first- 
class man and M.P., Avho Avas thinkinj;* more of 
politics than of love, of Sir llobert fPeel tlian 
his Avife, and of himself, it may he cdpiectured, 
than (‘ither, “ do you mind, Lucy, lu|-ving that 
* multitude of floAvers in the ante-room moved ofi‘, 

I noAv your glorious three da}& are over ? J have 
' reque^'tod Mr. AI on t acute, the celebrat ed con nois- 
! sciir. to expend 11,0(10/. for me up'm tlie best 
I jKiin tings lie can meet with, and I A’' ish to place 
j them ill that apartment.” 

; •• Gf course I do not, if it ho yonr wish. 

Sh.ill Avo send them all off t(> Pendhbury 

“ Perhaps you had bettor do so j and, lO' yon 
are semling, would it not he h( ttcr to send all 
till* tloAvcr.s there, my dear ?” 

“Not unless >oii particularly Avi,>^h it, 1 am so 
passionately fond of fioAvor.^'. Besides, tlieir 
fragrance, and colour, and green leaves, almost 
bring the country into this dull, croAvded. close 
London : and you knoAv how' I lov(' the country." 

“As you like, my dear,” replied the iinpertnrl)- 
ahlc young statesman, “ hut 1 liaA^e an aversion 
to tliem. A parcel of lloAvors, seeming as if 
they Avero trying all day long to tumble one oi’ 
all the wimlows of a toAvn house, has a most 
insuli’erably Cockney appearance to iny taste.” 

“ Then, of course, I Avill send them all away 
Avith the greatest pleasure,” Avas the prompt and 
affectionate reply. 

“ You know, my dear ]ov(‘,” continued Mr. 
Perigord, “if London is disagreeable, you can 
ahvays run doAvn to Pcndlehury, and stay as 
long as you please.” 

“ But you Avill not he ahh; to do so Avhen you 
are in Parliament ?” she replied, inquiringly, 
j “ No,” replied her husband ; “ but I knoAV 
I that you cannot hear London, and I do hope 
you will never wait for me, Avhenever you may 
wish to breathe a little country air, and pick 
daisies in the meadows.” 

“ George I” exclaimed his astonished wife, 
regarding him with another of those thoughtful 
and scrutinizing glaflces, but this time it Avas 
more prolonged. At length, on a sudden, the 
long dark eyelashes Averc gaily raised, and the 
sweet smile, which none but she could smile, 
played upon her rose-red lips and in the depths 
of her clear blue eyes, as she said, “ My dearest 
George, what would the country be to me in 
your absence ? do you imagine it wrill ever be 
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my wish to go and stay where you are 
not ?” 

1 hope so,” said Mr. Perigord. You’re 
young and romantic, my dear. J)cpend upon 
it, the ofU^n ptnml in 

lei.ipr^yarjf nrparations, the /(tiff/er will your 
|i nuiKnwe (which 1 have no doubt is very plea- 
!' sani to you) hid. One must look to the future, 
j you knoAv, whcthov it be in the politics of a 
state or of a bousehokl.” 

!' ‘‘ My clear George,” exclaimed Mrs. Perigord, 

souK V^liat impatiently, for she was now fairly 
irritated, “ 1 should love you too much, if it 
wove not for j^our disagreeable prudence : I hate 
]a»]itics. You make me almost wish L had not 
imirried an iM.P.” 

Indeed !” re})Iiod Mr. Pt'vigord frigidly, as 
imliifeient to his young wife’s warmth of one 
d”'cnpLion as of tin* other. 1 think it is time 
inr ns to dress for dinner.” 

\t this momejit a bell, announcing lhat it 
vant'sl twenty ininiiti's of the tijuo a])j)ointed 
i')i thut jiieal. sound; d long and loud. 

*• korgive me mv bad tmnper, (h'arcst, before 
I go .-aid the warm-liearted and generous wile. 
'■ 1 mu.^t try and overeimu' my ]iastine.s.s. I am 
a ay ward Jis a child.” 

'■ V('] \ true, my dear,” w.a.s the CMuisobitory 
‘-']dy ; hut Ave shall not (juarrel : it take.s a 
< j-eat d'-al to put me out of l(‘m])er.” 

A transient wish that it weie otherwi.se just 
Hit ted across tlie breast of tin; lovely bride of 
t]i(‘ rieli, ])rud('nt, rising, and resj^'ctable George 
Joiies Tlioni])son IVirigord, Psq. I^o abiding- 
])]act' was permitted it there, bowxner. It was 
wholly filled and preoccupied with fervent, 
guile! (NS love and loyalty. 

Having extorted a g(‘ometrical ki.ss from her 
stately .spouse, she left hi.s apartment ; and tlio 
I long dark eyelaslies might have been observed to 
; ])(' drooping with tliougbtfnlness more profound 

] than was their wont over those bright deep 
1 blue eyes. 

i OlTAPf'ER IT. 

, I 

' j W’^liy was I born a woman '? Nature sure 

j (lave me these lineaments in mockery.” 

, Bi 2 AU. & Pi.ET. Unfaithful Friends, Act iii. sc. 2. 

I On the Friday after her visit, to Hyde Park 
I Gardens, Mrs. Koakes was sitting, about lialf-past 
I nine o’clock, in her breakfast-room • in Eaton 
j Square. She was enveloped in an ample white 
I wrapper ; a pair of crimson slippers, worked 
with gold, adorned her feet ; her false black 
• hair, parted in the centre, was drawn tightly, in 
plaits, across her temples, up to a spot about one 
inch above her ears, from which it drooped over 
those members in a few trickling ringlets, as she 
had worn it in days never to return ; the 
brilliancy of complexion which her mirror had 
so often reflected to her delighted gaze was 
successfully imitated, even to hiding from aught 


hut a close inspection those time-furrows, which 
not all the rouge she could purchase would avail 
to obliterate She was seated in a low easy chair, 
deeply immersed in the pages of The Widow 
Ilaniaby,” when the postman’s sharp loud double 
rap was heard at the door. . 

Now we shall see ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Roukes, 
rising and advancing slowly to the door of the 
room, to meet the servant as he brought in the 
letter.^. One of them bore the Oxford post 
mark. This was the first opened. Its contents 
appeared to afford Airs, itoakes much sati.sfaction. 
When she had finished reading it, she exclaimed, 
addres.'^ing her daughter, Here’s a letter from 
Lionel, and you shall bear its contents.” 

Haliol, A )>ril 29///, 181 — 

“ AI V iniAii AIothlh, 

“ Vou will 1 h 3 i^lad to liciir Uiat 1 have just 
])as.^od. Poor Suiimor Iun boon pliic.bod. llis hiLor 
and every one lie was safe for a sceond. Old 

('onway .say.s lie vva.s a £r<‘od first. Poor fellow ' lie bears 
it like a trump. Thank my staiN, all my trouble.- arc 
over ! Be -o kind as to send me 300/. iininedialoly, as 
they won’t let me take my degree until 1 have ]»aid my 
bill-. Love to Liuna : and, it you stump up, to yourself. 
Ill lia.ste, 

Ikcr your affcctionalo cub, 

“ Lio.mj. Poakes. 

“ 1*..'^. -There'- .siub a horrible thing happened ! ” 

“ Widl, I cannot say I am altogetlier sorry for 
Harry Sumner’s di.sgrace,” said Mrs. Roakes, as 
she Ibldeil up her son s letter, and plunged it 
into the de])tbs of her crimson velvet reticule, 
sjoangled with glittering beads ; and this time 
her exprc.ssions wore milder tlian her feelings : 
for .she ua.s chuckling inwardly at tlie intelligence 
with a real and unfeigned delight. It will do 
him good,” slie continued, in a half soliloquizing 
tone of voice. It will take down some of that 
conceit of his.” 

Her daugliter, Miss Roakes, fortunately pos- 
sessed one of those characters which seem to 
defy the evil effects of education and example. 
Her mother taught her to deceive and lie ; but 
her mother’s example camsed her to avoid those 
vices, perhaps, even more sedulously than if she 
had been brought up to abhor them. She was 
educated in coarseness and indelicacy ; but so 
revolting was her mother’s example, that although 
the guileless and simple modesty, so fascinating 
in a young girl, was at a very early time of her 
life “ nipped i’ the bud,” it effected in her a 
stricter and sterner propriety. Her mother’s 
noisy vulgarity was the cause of a more than 
ordinary quietness of manner in her ; and the 
strong contrast which her mother’s character 
presented to that of most of those whom she 
met in society, caused her to exaggerate the good 
qualities of otlicrs, and to depreciate her own : 
so that she was distinguished, amongst her 
acquaintance, for her unselfish amiability of 
disposition. And as she was an exquisite 
musician, sang well, and was very pretty, her 
society was courted by many who would have 
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preferred striking off Mrs. Roakes from tlieir 
visiting list. And yet Mrs. lloakcs was in the 
very highest repute amongst ii certain set. She 
was tolerably rich, was esteemed a woman of 
great judgment and ability, as well as good- 
hearted and estimable. Some of her friends, 
indeed, were (jiiite fuhome in their adulation of 
her; and as slio was 'vain enough to believe all 
they said, the comjdtde d('lusion, in regard to 
her own churnct.^r. under whicli she laboured, 
was deeT)ened and confirmed by those very 
persons wlio detected her many absurdities 
most keenly. 

“ I think you are mistaken about Mr. Sumners 
conceit j\Iiss Eoakes objected to her mothers 
expression of opinion on that score. 

“ Do you, my dear'^ 1 suppose lu' has lu-eii 
belnniiig to you with some very ordinary polite- 
ness, and you fancy he's in love with you, or u)n 
with him,” retorted her mother. 

Oh, do not talk so, mamma ! ” she replied, “ T 
have seen him but twice in my life.” 

“ As to the matter of that, unco is enough 
for those nonsensical fancies. 'Well, 1 suppose 1 
must go into the (hty and sell out some stoek 
or railroad shares, that 1 may send Liomd hi.s 
300/.,” said Mrs. Hoakes as .slie left the room in 
order to dress for her projected journey into 
the City. 

Pleased in about an equal degree, tliat her 
son had passed and that Harry Sumner t]\v 
immaculate had been plucked, Mr^. hoakes 
hastened into the City, where a piece of still 
better fortune wais in store for her. It happened 
that on this very day tliere was a sudden ris(‘ 
in the value of shares in a railway m whicli 
she had invo^'ted some of her money ; and she 
arrived at lier brokers ju^t in fiine to enable 
him to realize for her in tlic course of an hour 
1 ^ 000 /. 


beauty, neatly and cleanly dressed, and very 
modest and retiring in her manner. Her hcauty 
was the more attractive, because whilst every 
thing else about lier bespoke her precise position 
in life, it appeared to belong to another and a 
higher rank of society. The soft black eyes, 
delicate complexion, small and proudly curling 
! mouth, and the dignified movement of her head, 

! which was beautifully placer! upon a very fair 
I and swan-like neck, conspired to make her 
beauty of .so strikingly aristocrat ical a cast, tliat 
it wa.s ditlicult to Ix licvc her to be the native 
and inmate of a hibourer'.s cottage. Infinitely 
unworthy as Mrs. Roakes considered this young 
j country girl to bo of occupying a seat in the 
same carriage as herselt', it is neverthoh'ss un- 
doulitodly the fact, that she was consideraldy 
ikattered by the gentleman's evident prefenmeo 
for her conversation ; which she attributed to 
tlie distinguislicd elegance of her appearanc(\ 
Time had iioiMi (piickly in converse so welcoim^ 
to Mrs. lioakes’s self-love. The omnibus was 
now within a hundred yards of St, George’s 
Hospital; and the fascinated widow, contrary 
to her usual liahit, had scarcely noticeil the 
stopj)ag<\s ; although tluuv had been almost as 
many a.s theri‘ are Inuises between the Lank and 
the liospital. 

‘‘ J‘lease. sir, are we any nhcro near St. George's 
I Hospital r’ iiiqiiinMl the girl of tli(' individual 
i nho was scatotl between herself and Mrs. 
j Uoakes. 

'* We’re just coming to If, my dear,” replied 
that personage, as the omnibus ga\o a sudden 
jerk Mrs. Koakes (lr()])pe(l Ikt reticule; her 
friend instantly picked it up, and re.storeil it to 
her with the most dtdercutial politeness. 
“Dear me,, it fell very lightly!” thought its 
owner: and as 300/. was a subject upon ^^hich 
j .sh<* was by no means inclined to be indifferent, 


Brimful of good fortune and self-congratula- 
tion, .she was returning in a Chelsea omuibus, 
carrying the 300/. in her bead-bedccked crimson j 
reticule. Her fellow-passengers were two in 
number; one of these, who occupied the seat 
next to herself, was a flashily dressed, well- 
spoken, and altogether ratlier perplexing-look- 
ing young man, with whom she immediately 
entered into a very entertaining and animated 
conversation; in the'" course c.f which she 
delighted him with many quotations from her | 
favourite poet, and took occasion to indoctrinate 
him in much of her private history and affair.s, 
according as she thought it calculated to make 
an impression on a man of the world. Sir 
Jeffery Jtmkins and Mr. Perigord’s names were' 
mentioned, quite incidentally, as it were, and 
casually. Her son at Oxford too, who had just 
taken a high class, and for whom she had just 
received 300/. On ike other side of this per- 
plexing-looking, but very conversational “ man 
of the world,” there sat a country girl of singular 


she thought it might he a Aviso precaution to feed 
if her stock of money was all safe. JnUTCstiiig 
and decidedly amusing Avas it to Avatch tlie 
})aiioramic contortion.s of I\[rs. lloakes’s face, as 
sh(‘ fumbled in her/ beaded bag. Her mouth 
started off dancing to the tune of St. Vitus — 
tlie blood mounted into spots never touched by 
rouge, her ej'C.s flamed Avith a compound glare of 
astoni.shiiient, horror, and passion, as .site 
fumbled and fumbled and fumbled, and lo I no 
purse AA’^as*forth coming. “ Pve been robbed of 
300/. and some odd sovereigns 1 ” she exclaimed, 
at length, in a paroxysm of terror. 

“ Really, ma’am ? ” inquired her companion 
AA’itli admirably feigned astonishment; and a 
glimmer of fun might have been detected by a 
close observer lurking about his shabby genteel 
countenance. 

That individual had indeed been transacting 
a great deal of private business, at the same time 
that he was lavishing all his store of fascination 
upon Mrs. Roakes. First he had dexterously 
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abstracted the purse from her reticule ; next, lie 
had picked up the latter article when it had 
fallen on the floor of the “ bus,” and restored it 
to its owner with a most sincere desire to save 
her the trouble of stooping; then he had watched j 
the splendour of her rings, fiuenclied in its ! 
recesses, with a feeling of bitter disappoint- 1 
iTient ; lastly, perceiving that a discovery was all | 
but inevitable, he had liberally divested himself, 
of his profits, and had transferred them to as])ot ! 
^^hel•o they might be found and welcome, if a! 
search were instituted, and wlicnce he might | 
very easily abstract or extort them again, if it ^ 
were not. 

Meanwhile the omnibus had pulled up oppo- 
site St. George's Hospital, ajid one of the three 
passengers would fain have got out. 

“ Conductor • ” screamed Mrs. Itoakes, “ 1 have 
lost a ])urse, containing 300/., four sovereigns, j 
and ten shillings in silver, since I got into this | 
omnibus, and I insist on no one leaving it until j 
It is found.” , 

Tn a few minutes a crowd w'as collected, a i 
policeman called, and a search instituted. After j 
the omnibus itself had been thoroughly scruti- j 
nized, the girl was e.xaniinod, and the first thing ■ 
(1 awn forth from her pocket was the missing 
purse. I 

“ Oh ! you impudent litth' luissy said Mrs. ; 
Ivoakos, “who would liave thought it had been 
\oii, witli your quiet clean di’ess and innocent, 
face, as if you wa)uldn‘t say bo to a goose '/” | 

“ You must come witli me to Marlborough; 
J^treot,” said the policeman. I 

“ AYell, that ])eats anything ! ” exclaimed the ^ 
perplexing-looking personage. l 

“ ft wasn't me — indeed it W'asn't,” s<)bh(‘d the ! 
poor girl, eoiifouiided at being thus accused ofj 
theft beloi’e a concourso of people. “ Oli, my ]>oor . 
iiiotlier ! ] never stole a pin in ni^ life. It wasn’t I 
mo, good gentleman, indeed it was not.” | 

“Where is your mother?'’ impiircd the! 
policeman. | 

“She’s in here,” she replied, as well as her! 
sobs could let her. “ She’s very ill indeed, and 
expects me. She’s to have an operation done. ■ 
0 dear— 0 dear — ^fllat W'ill bcconui of me? — 
what shall 1 do ? ” 

Some one was immediately despatched to 
the hospital to inquire if tlic girl’s statement 
were correct, its truth wMs soon ascertained ; 
and the policeman, shrewdly suspecting the real 
state of the case, suggested to the real culprit 
the expediency of his accompanying the party 
to the magistrate as a witness. 

“ Certainly ! ” replied he ; and taking off his 
hat to Mrs. Koakes, he added, If I can be of 
any service, ma’am, pray command me.” 

So, hereupon, the whole party were hurried 
off to Marlborough Street. His worship the 
sitting magistrate, after paying due heed to the 
facts laid before him, was sorely perplexed. 


“ That this girl cannot be guilty in point of 
fact,” argued that functionary within himself, 
“ is as clear to me as the port wine T drank 
yesterday. Slie is evidently an unsophisticated 
country girl. Her account of herself is proved, 
and is most satisfactory. Her mother is ly ing 
ill at the hospital. She has just arrived from 
the country to be with her. It is all proved. 
Impossible ! She’s r.s innocent as I am.” — 
“ Tray, wliat is your name and address, sir ? ” 
he said aloud, addressing the witness in this 
case. “ rerhaps you w'ill favour me with your 
card.” 

The witness immediately handed up his card 
to the i)erplexcd magistrate. 

Captaix Flash, 

^0, Unirersiffi Street, 

Fit-.rof/ Stjuare. 

“ I’ray, wliai is your regiment ? ” asked Mr. 
Hush ton. 

“ The Spanish 1 region, under Colonel Evans,” 
was the reply. 

AVitb a skilfiilness truly admirable, the magis- 
trate managed to ])rolong an amphibious sort of 
discourse, a kind of cross between an examina- 
tion and a conversation, until a messenger 
di‘spatched by him bad returned, conveying tlie 
intelligence tliat Captain Flash’s description of 
bims(‘lf appeared to l)c perfectly satisfactory; 
and tlicn, brimful of sympathy, which was 
magnanimously uverpow^ered by strong legal 
considerations, jiraisew'orthy impartiality, and an 
unfatliomably deep sense of responsibility, “It 
gives me great pain,” said lie, addressing the 
accused, “ but [ fear the evidence against you is 
so strong, that I must commit you for trial.” 

“ 0 dear ! G dear I ” sobbed the poor girl, 
scarcely able to sup])ort herself in the dock, 
“wdiat liave 1 done? What does it all mean? 
indeed, I’m innocent, it w'asn’t me i 0 my poor 
mother, if she hears I’ve been stealing ! What 
shall 1 do ? Oil ! pray forgive me 1 ” 

“lou must be tried by a jury of your 
countrymen,” said tlie magistrate, with unmoved 
stoicism of manner. This was even more unintel- 
ligible to the prisoner than what had gone 
before ; and with a few' faint but agonized ex- 
clamations, she fell down senseless on the floor 
on w'hich she had been standing. 

“ 1 had rather not prosecute, sir,” said Mrs. 
Iloakes, who liad a sort of kindly feeling (not 
often used it is true) in one corner of her heart, 
and having moreover recovered her three hundred 
and odd pounds, did not wish to have the trouble 
of prosecuting. 

“ AVell, madam ! ” replied the magistrate, whoso 
feelings began to be rather unmagisterially turbid 
on the occasion, “ the case really does seem to be 
involved in so much perplexity, that I really 
think you are almost justified in coming to that 
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conclusion.” Accordingly as soon as the terrified 
girl had in some degree recovered lierself, she 
was addressed by the w’ortliy magistrate, in the 
following impressive, although rather inconsistent 
speech : — 

Young woman, you hav'^ had a narrow es- 
cape, If you liad Uvn >ont lo trial, as >ou 
must have boon liad md tlii.'' kind-hearted and 
I excellent lady forhorn to i>rosocuto, you would 
in all prohabiliiv ]k;u‘ Ihlu ibimd guilt}, and 
have been coinlenint'd to a h ug imprisonment. 
There are, liou^'vo]', eeitadn I'ohbidoraiicns in 
I the e.i>e, vliiL'li ha\e operated with me Aorv 
strongh in your tavuur j and as it is theprinei- 
, pie Ol the Engli.^h law to gi^o ever\ pri.‘*on(T 
I the beiielil of a doubt, 1 haw' dcteruiiiu d not to 
1' lone the kind lady whom you lun e -o — or — 1 
j was going to say — wdiom — whom, that i-, v. he, 

I rode in the omnibm'> wdth you. to prosecute. L-. t 
j thi^ tlicn he a warning to you, Ibr ilu* re^t of 
i. your life ; for, depend upon it, the right pei^on 
' is sure to be found out, sooner or later, — 
i ahem!” 

; Vriion tjiis magnanimous b.arangue was oou- 
I eluded, i\irs. lioakes hurried off to Eaton Square 
in a cal) j Captain Flash went oti’ in anotlier 
j direction, politely bowing to the magistrate and 
I 3Irs. lioakes ; .and the poor innocent accused 
was safely conducted by the policeman to St. 
George’s Hospital. 

( To hi i •> liiilllf (1 ) 

HEADS OF THE PEOPEi: (tdllENTA !.). 

Hi' Mils. rOsT.VNS. 

T U E I> R A (. () Yi A N. 

Or this useful, cunning, clever cla.ss, Voiissuf was 
as* good a spi'cimcii as Grand Cairo could produce. 
Edom, Syria, Eel)ai)oii, and tlie Holy C'it\, were 
familiar to liim, as the Khan cl Khahleh, or diess 
bazaar of his own city; and he Irilkcd ot Belzoiii, 

1 Salt, Champollioii, Laborde, Lamartine, and Stopiiens, 
as easily as of any among tlic Smiths ami Joneses ot 
tl)C common woik-a-day world about us. AVlien 1 
first met Youssnf, he was cnj(>}ing a quiet little glass 
of Maraschino in the stoies of the good S.gnor Pini, 
one of the most worthy and amiable of shojj-keepCrs 
in the mighty Mis’r, and while so eiiga.ged, was 
earning his relish by a little business especially his 
own. The stove-keeper was peisuaded to advance a 
large quantity of macaroni for Youssiifs refection, 
understanding that its quantity would be deducted 
from the caffass (Eanvboo canteen) of tlie next 
voyager to Thebes; the reis of a Nile boat was 
promising a heavy douceur for the earliest engagement, 
and a donkey-driver offered the diurnal use ot his 
long-eared slaves for an indefinite period, on condition 
that Voussuf would assure the Fieiicli genllem^n at 
the Hotel Orient, tliat not a donkey was to be seen 
above Siout! 

A good deal of clamour accompanies these negotia- 
tions, and roars of laughter burst from the two Arabs, 
aji they recounted varied instances of the adroitness 
of the favourite Dragoman. They were hideous-look- 
ing creatures, both of them. The donkey-driver wore 
a while turban, and a dark blue cotton garb strangely 


looped up on the arms and back with a strong rope ; 
in early life, parental love hud deprived him of an eye, 
to save him from the hardships of military lifo^ and 
a wiry black beard grew “ thin and hungerly” on his 
chocolate-coloured face. Yet was the expression of 
this same face essentially Arabian, full of humour and 
grimace, and betw'een his shouts of laughter the 
creature would flourish his tliick stick, like a Connaught 
man, then whirl round like a dancing Dervish, and 
conclude with a hit of peifect mimicry of a passcr-hy, 
more especially dioll if lie happened to he a Cojit, 
who dared not lesent the insult, e\eii on a donkey- 
di iver. 

Tiic icis was graver, and his attire a liitle cleaner ; 
lie woie a tailxniche under his turban, possessed a 
hamlsome, lialf-mouniing sort of beard, lounged on 
on old cali‘as>, sinolwcd a cherry-stick pijJe, with an 
amber inouth-piccc, and only imlnlgcd in \iolent 
mirth whemwer Yniis^nf called to his mind any par- 
ticalai act of villany tliey had comnultcd together in 
ci-Mtidence, or any lemarkably lucky escape they had | 
laid iu;in tiie wrath ot a 'Jurkisli govi'inoi j 

'1 he allectionatc friends of tlie reis, also, dieading 
the ainiy for their favourite, liad early dcpiivcd him | 
of a linger, this inctliod of defiauding Ihraiiiiii Paelia 
ah’ "-ding, as usual, occasion for iiiiicli merniiieut 

liile this .scene was I'liacling, a gentleman in a 
Till kish diess, h aning on SiLrnor I’lni’s countci, looked 
on, too much laciistoined to such colloquies to notice 
liieiji; 4iml in ihe small keen i-Aeot Youssnf, his will- 
kiut, ami stuidv little frame, ami Ins easy, good- 
huinoured, ami nonchalant nnimier, wlum t!.e reis 
now ami then juesumed a litlh', 1 saw exactly the 
pel son I was in seaich of. to make my way easy in 
I'jipti Eg} pt. The moment, however, 1 sjioke of 
enga img iiim, tlic Tiiik tiaveslied, gave liim the 
woist possible cliaracter; deelaied hiiii^a rogue, great 
among rogues; spoke of Ins selling the safety ot his 
cniployeis to M.ironile duels, and in fact assailed his 
homnn on the nicest [loints. Youssut glanced modestly 
I’lom side to side, ofkTiog no reply; but the attack 
ended, lie followed me from ilie .store, and then, 
tapping Ins forcliead very significantly, observed, 

“ rimt poor eeiitleinan is deranged; he got a stroke 
of the sun at Fetra! See here, my ccitificatca fiom 
Laborde and Stephens. Oh ! there is not such a 
Dragoman in all Egypt as 1 am. I can speak si.x 
languages, and make a plum-pudding ; 1 shot two 
Ionises once that were impudent to my master, and 
stole three mummies that were sent to England.” 
With this character, Y^oussuf hecaim* my Dragoman, 
and his equal capacity, for usefuliuss and villany, 1 
found to he indeed unrivalled. 

Our Dragornau’s first ohject^was to obtain money 
for household supplies, w'hich lie purchased at cent 
])er cent discount from tlie traders of the Mosk6. 
There was a great cage full of pigeons, a basket of 
tomatas, heaps of fiat cakes of unleavened bread, 
hundreds of little tapers of yellow wax, with a little 
Chinese-looking paper lantern, necessary to be used in 
the city of the Pacha by all who after sunset would 
escape his highness's police, and for the bath, the red 
stones of the range of Mount Mokattani, each a 
geological Dinneford’s glove, and with them, the 
fibres of tlie dale-tree, a species of acting Turkey 
sponge, the luxuries of which he descanted on with 
the ability of a chief of the great Hamaum. Then 
cherry-stick pipes, wth amber mouth-pieces, tar- 
bouches, Damascus scarfs, (such as the Bedouins 
make into such very picturesque head-dresses,) with 
pretty Turkish ornaments for the hair, worn by the 
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ladies of the Paclia’rf liareeras, appeared things , The desire to travel was stimulated, not allayed, 
proper, as Youssuf said, to be sent to friends. But The independence of the Bedouin, the courage of the 
if evei* a maker of porcelain getiii, or a coiner of Arab sheiks, the picturesque and romantic nature of 
monies declared to have been found in the Tomb of desert life, the excitement of existence in new scenes 
the Kinc^s, ventured a similar remark in riding through of wondrous grandeur, among the mins of an ancient 
the streets, or a mumniy-mutilater forced a varnished world, with a tomb foi a resting-place by day, and the 
hand or foot upon our notice as “antique, antique!” starlit heavens, the canopy for nightly bivouac by the 
the worthy Dragoman never failed to drive his kneeling camels, and the crackling watch-tires, in- 
donkey against him, wring his ear, and calling him a creased m interest; and we, with chaimed eais, listened 
(dog) for liis zeal, remark confidentially, to the tales that Youssuf with like success had told 
“ These people are all rogues; hut /” (be off!; —a tcim to evei y iiaveller for the last twenty years in the land 
of much force in Egypt, of which 1 once saw a re- of Egypt, and must have been well weary of by this 
markable instance. A procession was moving forward time, tiiuugh, as^tlie muezzin's call to prayer from the 
in very solemn order towards one of the gi cat gates neigliluiuring minaret warned us of tlie lateness of 
of the city. There w'ere men hearing branches of the hour, our clever Dragoman would •'ay, “Oh! let 
trees, and instruments of music; there were tin haned un* tell you about that kclh of a Slieik at Jaffa 
groups of venerable men, and a crowd of women in tliat stole onr jiiatols; I can talk to you, — \ou under- 
dark green robes, healing their breasts wiili measured stand travelling,— yon wen* hfiiii to come to the East ; 
grief. It was the finienil of a great man, and these as the Aiahs say, water will How under the hollow of 
mourners were liis family and friends. Nothing could }our foot. ’ 

he more solemn and impiesMve, hut as soon as the Our pmdias -s made, our interest stimulated, our 
jirocossion reacli(‘d the gale, the elder, who walked in I airaiigemeiils entcied mi for L'pper Eg}pt, tlie 
advance of the bier, turned round suddenly, laised I Dragoinaii’ssystein clianged. lie adopted embroidered 


both arms into the air, and shouting “Hut, hut!” cloth gaitcis ovt r his spotless stockings, llomislied a 
as if he weie di iving adonkey tVom a flower-bed, every strong whip, and kcjit a donkey tied at the door. He 
w Oman gatliiM'ed up her raiment, and fled, some laugh- w’as always pioposiiig excursions to the I’alacc of the 
ing, soiiieshrioking.hutall in the ildest disoider. Such Citadel, the uiomiucs, the pcii ified forest, the ovens of 
is iMoliammedaii gallantry, ami such the rcsiiect the cliicken incubation, and linitiiig that, as certain 
turban payslotiie “toopersiiasive” tear in vvomanVe}e. Pachas had gom* to Coiistaiitinoplc, a liundied 
As long as we were curious, or Youssuf bihcvcd piasties or so well laid (uit on fiiciids of liis niiglit 
v,c had a friend lemaimng on eailli, for whom he get us a sight ot llien guldens, and, “who could tell? 
could pnuure a vadeaii, Ins devotion toourscivice I v\oim'n wcie very ciiiimi- — peiliaps, a glaii e at the 
w-as entin , and, to do him justice, he ap])earcd to be ladies also, sonic o( the iiareeins weie situated low, 
an abridgement of the most perfect domestic esta- and the luitK’«*s \ciy open, and it was t.he least of 
hlislimeiU It seemed imjiossihlc, in fact, to suggest Bepam, und 'I'urhish women would then do any lliiiig 
any brancli of duty he was incaiiahle for. At day- h>t a ficak.’ And so ^v(‘^ were and no doubt 

liglit, arrayed in embroidered Tmkisli jacket and divided. And i l.e donkes man w-un In avily paid, and 
tarhouclie, full blue trt.wscis haggi.ig to the Knee, wdieii an appeal was mmle t ) Vous^ui’ as umpire on 
spotless stockings of w lute cotton, and highly’ polished u disjiuted charge, the good Dragoimin unitormly’ 
I’lnglisli shoes, our Dragoman piepaicd the most shook Ids hetiil, sjioke gr.ivcly to the man in Aiahic, 
delicious coffee after tlie J’reiicli mctliod. He then < and then tinning to ll^ would sny, “All right, come 
jierformed the duties of lioiiseiiiaid und cliambermaul, j iip-stairs, I will pay this fellow'; lu'’sa very good man — 
and prepared the baths. At eleven, bieakfast in j ' eiy' honest man — gnat friend of iiiine.” 

Sicilian style ; stewed pigeons, tomala‘<, macaroni, and j Having hecoiiie cicerone, tlie Dragoman’s liomu liold 
ortolans in vine-leaves, w'itli orange slm bets. 'duties were neglected. Jle introduced a hideous- 

During the ordinal ])Ciiod for siesta, lie •'.xt quietly looking old Egyptian w'oinan, w iJi a black veil like 
on a divan, with his pipe beside him, woikmg at his the trunk of an elephant, weaiiiig yellow' slijqiers and 
needle, as neatly and as diligently as an English red Irowsers, .is Jvmme de vhnmhrc, willi whom vve 
sempstress; and at seven he prepaied the f’avouiite coinmiinicated by signs, and consequently, when it 
dinner of [ligcon soup, chickens with lemon saiici, w'as leqiuitd to liaxeihe mosquito curtains dusted, 
and pluni-puddiiig ; the last his strong point, and previous i(> seeking hoiizoiUal rcjxise, slu* uni oiinly 
reaaonahly so, as lie found it a very important one to put hot water into the hatli. filling llic Iion^e with steam 
travellers in tlie Syrian climate, wheic a plat de as the evening breeze set in. Tlicn a ^ ook was iniiM- 
resistance" saves much labour to the cateicr for a duced, a fat Arab hoy , in a dirty l.i«sellcss tai luiiiche, 
people whose feelings of contentment depend on a daik blue cotton liock, and ii face like that of fi 
seven meals per dietn. When seated on the flat roof wooden idol. He w'as dreadfully afraid of Youssuf, 
of the lionsc, to enjoy the cool air or evening, fieshly who of cour.se appiopiiated liis wages, and being of a 
blowing from old Nilus, Youssuf would bring coffee sensitive natiiie, the cook wept heavily at liie slightest 
a I’Arabe, — unfined coffee, with a morsel of perfumed leprimand; solacing himself, howevei, at intervals, 
glim in the delicate little china cup, encased in one with enormous quantities of d.xtei. and singing, almost 
of silver filagree. Cherry-stick in hand, he would without intermission, Arabic song -, — “ I he tail* gnls 
then lean on the parapet wall, and lecount endless of Secunderiah”( Alexandria), or “ f he Love'* ot Leila 
anecdotes of travels and travellers, most of them no and^Mujnoon,” the hu t a most dismal measure, each 
doubt fictions, but eminently amusing, while their verse ending with “ i.eila! Leila!” groaned forth 
interest was ensured by constant reference to names with a soit of low' howl by our poetic cook, or railier 
sucli as Stephens, Lahorde, Lady' Hester Stanhope; “AV Coo^oo,” as the donkey boys would call him, 
not as we read of them in books, but as he saw them risking the cup of boiling coffee that often punished 
in ordinary life, with general chat about Edom, their audacity . for even the tender-hearted, wooden- 
Lebanon, and the Sinaite convent. And so wily was headed cook had daring to revenge his injuries, if 
the narrator, that familiarly as he treated his themes, they were not handed him by Youssuf. 
there was no bathos. Then came the preparations for the Nile and Upper 
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Egypt, anti tlie zeal of the Dragoman was again at its of erudition in whose society he had journeyed. He 
height. A pretty, t^ay-Iookmg boat, with two cabins I talked of the Zodiac at Dendera like an astronomer 
and an awning verandah, was soon hircil, soon stink, j royal, of the Scjioys’ worship of the hull at I Iicba like 
to ensure cleanliness, and soon fLiniishcd with tables, j a high-caste lirahminjicld his own opiiiionsconccrning 
chairs, and a caffass stored witli cverv delicacy that ( hiiman saci i/ices in the ancient rites of his, and (ie- 


the shores of the Medilerranean could ])iodue(‘, from 
Zante currants to rich I'nleniiaii wnie. It was ob- 
served, that beyond a vciy comfoi table ho//;v/oa.v 
(cloak) of goats' hair, a iu[)e, and a mil of hoddiiig 
protected by a handsome 'ruikisli rug, \ousvul hail 
made no provision for himself, hut he stated he had 
not been well, had lost all appetite, and would take 
only a little biead, a loa^ted head of innize, and alew 
onions, to he had at ever\ \illage. One clear moon- 
light night, however, uvealed his favourite hour for 
coinforuble refection, as glancing through the Vene- 
tians to note our progress, an interesting little tableau 
presented it.^eit. of which the centre was our caflh^", 
and llie mijimit^ of ihe grouping convinced us, that 
the general i lea held of Moslem dista‘<te to the 
sausages of iioiogna, the hams of Westphalia, and the 
II w'ines of Oj)oito, is a vulgar error of the untraviOli d, 
at Ieaj*t as tar as sailors and dragomen are concorncvi, 
and tliat, on the contrary, persons of this class imde.i- 
vour to create a demand very favourable to the 
mercantile interest of those pleasant places. However, 
no remark was made on the matter, and at the first 
village we toiiclied at, for milk, poor You«suf, still 
sufTering from w'ant of appetite, appealed like an 
ascetic of tlie highest order, with an onion in one 
liand, and an ear of corn in the other. 

Tlie Dragoman became very contemplative on the 
Nile, smoking during tlie day, and making np Ins 
accounts from time to lime, and then, wlnle g4iziiig 
earnestly on the water, was engaged, no doubt, in 
. considering whom he had most impo'-e l upon on a 


I .scanted on Osiris and the sacred boat as if he had 
been amanuensis to Sir Gardner himself. In a 
mummy pit he w’as invaluable ; the flexibility of his 
body, while, in a lioriz'intal positiim, he drew himself 
serpent-wise along the » on Meeting gt lleries,lialf choked 
with rubbish; tlie rapidity with whicli he relighted an 
extinguished candle, the seaidiing force of his far- 
sounding voice, ami liu* pow'er of his sturdy fr.ime 
when he eoinerled ii into an extemjiore ladiler for 
the easier de>cfnt iiiio a pit, were lie\ond all praise, 
and rendered safe and (‘a.^y toils whieli under other 
auspices would have Iieen frauglit with danger and 
discomfort, 'i’lie guides uf the Ingher Aljisof Chamonni 
and Mont Jilaiic are lemarkable for tlieir phy.sical 
power, and their admirable jircNcnce of mind, hut there 
tlie matti r ends, — they me in these piotecting (acuities 
little superior to tlu* mountain mule, and decidedly 
inferior to tlie womieiful dog wIjo torewmns tlie St. 
liernard monk of a coming avalanche; hut for 
adroitness, ingemiit\ , talent, (piiekiiess of perception, 
and imisenlar power eonibin'^ii. commend me to the 
Diagoman of Kgy)>t, whose liietss for his calling leaves 
him without a rival, heunnii'g from 'I'heiics, imitleis 
did not jnoeecd smijothly, for the mU’rcst of tlie 
brother lognes hi pan to clasli. Von'"-nf ileniantied 
an mifair sh.ire of pnd'l. and mu!«oMr]\'id fluted a 
litlie with the pailieidaily hideens wife of the reis, 
who, with an elephant tumk-like \eil, ami an indige- 
tiiited lobe, liacl passed her time willi lier head on a 
gram hag, in the hold of the boat, in tlie sociiMy of a 
j sly lat oi two, lliat Ijad contrived not to be di owned 


held between their teeth;” and if advance was insisted 
on, then the reis and Youssiif w’ould liolda eoiifercnce, 
which ended in the boat being steered in a succession 
of angles fioni one bank of the river to the other, and 
when vemon^traMce was attempted, tlic Dr.igoirian 
gravely slmok bis heend, observing, “VVhat can we do? 
this reis is a stupid man ; suppose we bastinado him 
fifty times, he will never go straight : better let him 
stopi and give bucksbeesh to get on to-morrow.” 

Ybussurs intelligence, however, was invaluable. 
Not only did he know all the fables and vulg^ir Arab 
tales connected with the antiquities of Egypt, but had 
carefully garnered all the remarks made by travellers 


Thbsr aro the signs of a wise man ; to reprove no- 
body, to praise nobody, .to blame nobody ; nor over to 
speak of uimself as an uncommon man. — Epictetus. 

Advxok, like snow, the softer it falls, the Ibngor it 
dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks into the mind. — 
Coleridge. 


ij 


similar trip. And then, as if a sudden biightne^s of when llie boat was sunk off IJimhie 'I'lns lady was 
idea had seized him, he would spring from Iii.s recnm- ! the tlnrd helpirmte of the iiascihle c;. plain, and as 
bent position, and, coming to the cabin door, a^-nre iis | she boiled nee the hes-t. was of course the f ivoniilc of 
the reis w-as very mucli dissatisfied anti w'aiited a | the h.iicem, — words lan high, — the ici^ vellcfl, 
kid, or tlie crew would certainly not woik if tlu* wind 1 Ameena fii-t screamed, and then scratched Yonsvur^i 
dropped without a tnikey; anil thus he would coax j fiee, Yonssuf flung her hnshand’s turban into the 
from ns the longed-for peVrnission to stop at a v illa-c, I Nile, mid struck him on the nioulli with Ins slipper ■ 
and there the "crew, Aiabs and Africans, a most so tlc’V wor^ all tiirce taken hetore a 'I'urkisli 
hideous group, danced to the sound of a tuhor, and governor, tlie reis bastinadoed, tlie Dragoman lined, 
Youssuf strolled up to talk to some bf the Ihiclia’.s and the lady, w ilh ti iic Moslem gallanlvy, ihreatened 
soldiery, and to e.xtoit someiliing or other fiom some- with a eudpelling. A member oi t.ie Liiiversal i’eaee 
bodv, because he was the Dragommi of an I’.npiisli Society, iiowcvi*r, would ha\ e rejoiced to s*c, tlvat an 
partv; and he commonly reappeared with a w hole | hour afterw'arils the tiio wcie dining together the 
band of donkey boys, venders of “ antiques,'’ and | best friends imaginable. 

dancing women, behind whom, in strange eontiast, | Youssuf sla\ ed m my «prvlec at Cairo, and agreed 
a hideous, ginnacing Arab would apjieai, bolding in j accompany me to A'examliia. At the last ileseit l| 

his arms a mummy freslilv rifled fiom tlie cofiin of a station, he ni.ide a form'd application lor leave* he i 

newly discovered pit. If a particulaily ])iomiKiiig i roallv eo///// go no faiilo-r The man's manner snr- ij 

village, shaded with man}' palms and bristling with | })nsed me. “\Vhat was his reason 'Hi ere was a | 

many pigcon-liouse‘?, appeared at sunset, it vvasalwavs J moment’s pause, his little rat-like eyes berimed with 
declared impossible to pioceed,in coiiseipience of bavl j cunning, a strange giimace spread over his face, and 
men, wlio would swim up to rob the boat, witli knives [ ni last, drawing Ids [upe .slowly fiom between Ins lip«, 

' ■ ’ ■ ■ " ’ he slyly answered, ‘‘ My wife is at Secnniierinli, and 

si,\ years ago 1 wTote her iliat I was dead in Sicily.” 

'I'lie de\iee was woiiliy of its author; and thus 
ended my acquaintance with A^m^suf, one of the 
pleasantest rogues, and tle^ cleverest dragomen, to 
lie found “from Midgol to the sea.” 
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.A[EMOIU OF MARSHAL TlTJ’tENNE. 

Chap. J. — Tjie (Liost. 

“Will you leave ofl' your old I’lio-st stories, IJer- 
thier? they are good for nothing but to fiighlcii old 
women; just look <it Marceluie, how she opens her 
old eyes, and stares about on every side, and looks at 
those old armours as if she oxpeetud they would 
carry her oil' in tlieir irf>n arms to the witches’ 
nightly meeting. Come and give nie a lesson in 
j drilling, that will be belter.” 

> He who thus spoke was a chil I, of sucli a fair and 
delicate complexion that he would not at lirst sight 
i have been taken for more than seven ^eais of age. 

I lierthier, whom he addressed, was an old soldier of 
, the league, inider Henri IV., and had lost a leg in 
IbfH at the taking of Laon. Retired into the pnnci- 
! jiality of Sedan, bis native counlr\, he passed his 
time in polishing, arranging, and keeping in order 
those arms and warlike weapons which to his grief 
I lie was no longer able to nsi*. Br.ive soldier as he 
! was, anil accustomed to make the enemies of Fiance 
tiemble, he often ludemniiied himself fur ihis pnva- 
i lion h\ telling the most (yj^nrd stoi ies, in order to 
!! Irigliteii the servants ol tlu* cattle . hnt the mo>t 
1 aiuiisiug ])art ot this was, tint ihe simple and good- 
natured old man, wliile relating tho'»e stories to others, 
used to become so Irightened himself, that, almosi 
i.ivariahl}', noth narraUi* and anditois icmaiiii'd m 
; hreal bless sMs|)ense, the one being no longer able to 
proceeti, ur the otheis to listen. 

He was at this time seated beside his sister, old 
I Mareehne, near a window ol the armour), polishing 
I an old halberd, anil linisliing a story he liail eom- 
1 mcriced tlic ])re\ loiis evening, while his sister, unminil- 
,1 lul of her spiiiiiing-W'hetl, sal with hei eyes and mouth 
,1 wide open, as if tlie heller to take iii her biothers 
I story. 

Oil heaving the child’s inleriuption, Mareeline eri'ul 
; out, “Sofil), my loid, softly, \ on mreri U]it Reidm*!. 

' ‘‘ I iiaie giViMi you a lesson this morning, my lord, ’ 

j said Bevtlm'r, “ a second would r.itigiie yt)'i,” 

! “ Fatigue me! iiiy good lierthier, foi w h.il do ) on 

I take mi‘, pray?” 

j “ For the son of my lord and masfe;.' 

“ And lino who will soinC‘ day he xom loi d and 
master; do you hear, Beiihier?’' 

“ May (lod giant it, my loid. ” 

“ I'hen why will you imt oheyv me ! " 

“ I would willingly do so, m\ lord, hut two ie-'Sons 
of drilling in one day at muu age ” 

“ At my age! do )i)n know Unit 1 shall .-. 1.011 he a 
man?” interrupted the child quickly. 

“ Do j know ?” replied the old soldier, smiling, 
“ were you not horn in the second year of il.e leign 
of our .illy the King of Fiance, Loui'i XIIJ.?” 

“The llth September, Kill.” said the cldld, 
haughtily. 

“ And is not this the 10th Januaiy, 1022, wliicli 
makes you, let me .*466 — one, two ” 

And wliile Berthier was slowly counting on Ids 
fingers, the child quickly rejdied, — 

“ Ten years and four months to-morrow ; am 1 not, 
Marceline? “ 

“ Y on are right, my lord,” answered the old woman, 
whose apinning-wheel had again resumed its motion. 

“ 'J’be age of your nephew, G^rurd, whom you 
make fthoulder arms all day long.” 

“ You are right again,” said Berthier, “but your 


lordship will have tlie goodness to recollect tliat 
Gerard is twice as big and as strong as you arc.” 

“ And what does that signify ? ” lesumed the cliild, 
“ am 1 not made of flesh and bones like him, and are 
the largest men anything better?” 

“ Certainly not, niy lord, but you are still weak, 
and much fatigue might make you ill.” 

“ Upon my wind you are all queer jieople ; I am 
weak, — I am we.ik, J must not be latigncd ! I hear 
nothing else all day long — fust iny father, then my 
inothei, — hut that is not so .surprising, inanmuis arc 
always fiightened about their children. In fact, every 
one about me seem.s to he grciilly concerned for my 
health. Tin*, ]>, bad, Beitliier, for 1 am detcnnined to be 
a soliiici 

“ And why, my lord ” 

“ Tiiat 1 may one day become a great captain.” 

“It would he iiiti’i- lor me to talk of becoming a 
great captain,” said another boy, who just then 
cntcied the armoury, “lor v, luitever you may do, you 
must be ahxays illustiioiis.” 

“ lilusirioufc. ! even if 1 shouid, like the old Duke 
dc Valapidc, pass my days in hunting and my 
iiighls in drinking.” 

“ Gerald is right, my lord,” replied the old soldier; 
“ are yon not the second son of my Lord Heniy de 
la I'our d'Auver^nc, Duke deliouillon, anil Sovereign 
Fiince of Sedan ? ’ 

Ye.s, what then ? ” 

“ .And of Maiame Eliz.iheth de Nassau, daughter 
ol William I. of Nass.iii, ih-ince of Orange?” 

“ Well, what lias that to do with it?” 

“ It lia.., to do with it, my liord Vihcount de Turenne, 
ihat when one descends from the ancient and illns- 
tiiou-. house of La 'i'onr d’Anvcigne, whose blood 
lb intermingled with that of kings, and vvlio has given 
jirince-.bes to all the couits of I'airope ” 

“ I know my own Instoiy ” 

“ A'ou have absolutely nothing to do hut to fold 
your arms, or lie and rest youiself all day long, if that 
IS your good pleaMire ; hut as to becoming a soldier, 
believe n.e^ inv Lord Viscouiil, yon aic not stiong 
enough tor that.” 

“ 'ri.at is to say% that you know nothing at all 
about it,” tried ihe young Turenne, angrily; “you 
are an old dot.uil, and it is yon, who have laboured 
all your life, that ought to loid your uijaIS, and lie and 
j lesl you) sell all d.iv long, if such is y. iirgood pleasure; 

I but as (o me, 1 must, light in the wais; my hrotlier 
j will inheiit the soxereignty of Sed.iii, and i must 
I preserve aiivi defend it lor him, if lequired.. 'J'herefoie, 

! no inoii; words; leave your old ]'ike.s, and come and 
! dull Geraru .iiui me, we are your aimy, you aie our 
captain, co; .m.iiul the nioxeiniiil.” 

“You would do imieh heiter, my lord,” observed Mar- 
cehne, ** il you would sit down liere, and Jet Berliner 
iiiii.sh his story; it is so 'Deaulilul, my loid, .so feaiful ! ” 

“ Another gliost-story, 1 wauei,” said Turenne, 
shrugging his shoulder.s ; “ what nonsense!” 

“ Nonsense!” ciied Marceline. making the sign of 
the cross, “ a condemned soul that appears every 
night at twelve o’clock.” 

“ In the castle ?” inquired ihe child. 

“No, my lord; upon the ramparts of Sedan,” 
rejilied Herihier. 

“ Oh ! it is tlie story of the phantom with the 
fiery lance,” said Gerard, seating himself on the floor 
of the apartment, and crossing his legs ; ” pray, my 
lord, ask my uncle to tell you that ; it is wonderful, 
and, besides, it is true, is it not, uncle — you saw the 
plmiitoni ?” 
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You saw it?*’ repeated the viscount, drawing 
near the group. 

“ Not exactly, my lord ; but it was Peter ” 

“ Peter who saw it?” again inquired the viscount. 

** Peter did not see it himself, my lord ; but liis 
grandfather, who did not see it either, was assured 
that his great-uncle had seen it, and, wliat is more, 
had spukeh to it.” 

And from that time flie phantom has disappeared, 
as no person has ever seen it since,” said 'rurennc, 
seating himself on one of the velvet cushions that 
surrounded the armoury. 

“ Pardon me, iny lord, it is seen every night,” 
replied, in the same breath, Borthier, Marceline, and 
Gdrard. 

‘‘ But how do you know, as none of you have ever 
seen it?” 

“ None of us have seen it, but we could sec it if 
we wished,” said Berthier, seriously. 

“ Tiiat is to say, if we dared,” added Marceline. 

“ Speak for yourself, sister,” replied the ex-leaguer, 

I angrily; “ for, if I have not gone to see it, it was not 
I fear that prevented me. A man who has (ought in 
! the wars of the league, who has seen Henri IV. face 
to face, as I have the honour to see you, my lord, 
I cannot be called a coward, I flatter nixself.” 

** But, uncle,” said Gerard, “ I think one might 
look Henri IV., King Louis XIII., or even my lord, 
the Prince of Sedan, in the face, and even speak to 
them, yet, for all that, not like to go and bioil oik^s- 
seli in company with tlie phantom of the fiery lance.” 

But what is this phantoiu of the fiery lance?” 
deinaiKied the young viscount, stamping his loot 
impatiently. 

You have undoubtedly heard, my lord, of Tigei- 
heart, the miller?” said Berthier, Icuiiing upon Ins 
halnerd. 

No more than of the phantom,” he replied. 

V\*ell, my lord, this milier Tiger-heart, who lived 
a hundred, two hundred. — perhaps, as no one now 
alive knew’ him, tliiee iiunclred years ago, was a 
miller.” 

That is probable enough,” said young Tureiine, 
laughing. 

“ I must beg leave to observe, my lord,” said Ber- 
thier, w'ltii a little iinc.isiiiess on hu' coiinteiiaiiee, 
“ llmt if you iriteirujit me, 1 can never recover the 
j thread ol my story. 

“ Go on, go oil,” said Henry, laughing. 

I “ Jt is very serious, mv lord.” said Berthier. with 
[ an air of mortification, “ and you should not laugh 
I while 1 am relating this stoiy, or it may bring some 
I harm upon ourselves. 

“ Now,” continued Berthier, “it i.s a long time, 
|, a verv long lime, since, under the reign of Louis JX. 
I, in 12G0, tile insurgents c.iused so much tumult, and 
1 the town-bailifls were so few in number, that the 
i Parisians, and at their instance the other citie.s, le- 
qnested leave to defend themselves. Tlie Trades’ or 
Luizens’ watch was then instituted, — when one very 
cold evening, just like«this, with two feet of snow on 
the roof of the castle, in the streets, and on the ram- 
parts, — exactly such a day as this, — the door of the 
mill opened, and a pale and sickly young man entered. 
‘ Brother,’. Said he lo the miller, ‘ it is my turn to go 
to the ran^’parts to-night; I feel very ill, 1 have got 
the agUQ, <lo' me the kindness to go in my place, and 
I will do tlie same for you another time.’ 

“ ‘ I thank you for ilic preference, brother,’ said 
Tiger-heari; *but though 1 am well, 1 can feel the 
cold aa well as you.’ 


‘‘ ‘ But, brother, it will kill me.’ 

“‘Well! I shall have the better inheritance for 
that,* 

“ ‘ Brother, I ask you once, twice, will you do me 
this favour ? ’ 

“ ‘ Thrice no ! ’ answered Tiger-heart. 

“ At that moment the castle clock struck tw'clve. 
His brother exclaimed, ‘ May you be tlirice cursed, 
and may you through all eternity mount that guard 
on every snowy night;’ he then retired, and Tiger- 
heart went to bed. Tlie next day his brother was 
found frozen to dcatli upon the ramparts, and, heiiuld, 
that night it was the miller’s turn to mount guard. 

“ * Will you go?’ asked his wife. 

“ ‘ Yes, certainly, I will go,’ he answ'ered. 

“ ^ And if you should be frozen ? ’ 

“ ‘ Well, you would be a widow.’ 

“ ‘You ought to confess, Tiger-heart, for recollect 
your brother’s threat; you might die in a slate of 
mortal sin.’ 

“ Tigcr-lieart, wlio was an infidel, only laughed at 
these words of his wife; he took his halberd, wliieli 
glittered like gold, and wiuit to the ramparts. He 
has never been seen since, my lord,” added Berthier, 
in a low and trembling voice, “except on snowy 
nights, but tben no pei^oii^spcaks to him.” 

At that moment tlie door of the armoury creaked 
oil its hinges, and a scream issued from every mouth. 

“ What is tin. inattei ? dL'inaiulod a yi>ung noble- 
man, advancing into the room, followed by a numerous 
retinue. 

“ My lord,— 'my lord — ” staiiiniercd out Berthier, 
bowing rcsjiectfiiHy. 

“ It was Bertbi(‘r who was telling us the story of 
tlie phantom witli the lieiy lance,” answered the 
viscount, running towards the Piincc of Sedan, and 
kissing the hand held out to him. 

“ And you took me for the phantom,” said the 
prinee, laugh’ng. “ Tliat is good, \eiv good. Come, 
my lords,” added lie. turning to Ins suite, “to lioise; 
we shall have fine Imiiling to-da), let us not lose 
time.” 

“ My lord and fatlier,” said a little besccchinp 
voice, i)ehin(?f the Duke de Bouillon, who felt himself 
pulled b\^ the end of his cloak, “will you permit me 
to follow you to the hunt?” 

“ You ! ” exclaimed the duke, taking his son by 
one ear, and presenting liiin to the company, “ sei 
the audacity of this child, my lords.” The b(*y held | 
down his head and blushed. ! 

“ Then at least older Bertl'ier to fence with me,” 
lie iiiiitlered. i 

“ What martial humour has taken hold of you to- j 
day, Hemy ?” replied the duke, bin sting out laugh- 1 
mg, “ \ou would hunt, you would fence; but, my dear 
child,” added he tenderly, “ you arc too delicate to 
he exposed to the frosty air, and too weak for fencing. 
What have you to Of>p()‘‘C to those ohjcctioiis?” 

“ But, my lord,” said Ilenr}, almost in tears, “if 
I am never allowed to mount a liouae, and if 1 am 
alwaxs to be afraid of the heat and tlie cold, how can 
1 ever become a great captain like you?” 

“ Oil I you want to become a great captain? ” re- 
peated one of the lords of the court. “ Bravo, nephew', 

1 will take care of that.” 

“ I thank you for your kind intentions, Lord Mau- 
rice de Nassau,” replied the Duke, “ but the delicacy 
of this poor cliild’s constitution will prevent bis ever 
being able to take advantage of them ; cboosc some 
other profession, for, believe me, Henry, a military life 
would not suit you ; bow could you, weak and delicate 
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as yon are, bear to have sometimes nothing but the 
ground for your bed, and a stone or a gun-carriage 
for a pillow ? Nature never intended you for a warrior, 
my son, and you must be satisfied ; go, and find your 
niotlier, Henry; go and ask her to hear you read in 
her missal. A fine captain, truly, you would make !*' 
added the Duke, laughing, and affectionately patting 
the pale cheeks of his little eon — “ a captain that is 
afraid of ghosts !” 

Henry remained struck by this reproach. Afraid 
of ghosts I ” said he, after his father had departed, “ 1 
will soon show them whetlier I am or not.” 

“ Tell me. Lord Henry,” said Gerard, with rather a 
sarcastic expression, “ wliy you did not answ'cr your 
father when he said _\our constitution was too delicate 
for tlie military profession, — ^^'csteidayyou had so many 
fine arguments.” 

I have something better than arguments to-d.'iy,” 
said Henry, “ I will give an unanswerable proof.” 

CHAe'lUR. II. 

The curfew had long since sounded, the lords of 
the court were still in the banqueting hall, occupied 
with the pleasures of the table, and in relating anec- 
i dotes of the day’> hunt, as well as of their own 
I jirowess ; tlie duchess had retired to her drawing- 
room, where, surrounded by her ladies, she was em- 
ploy inu lieiirelf in those works of tapestry which 
formeci the amusement of all noble ladies in those 
days. 

“ Ivaiiette,” said the duclies'i, suddenly breaking 
the silence wliicli had eoiilmued for some lime, “pray 
bring me tiiat litile box winch is on tlie table.” 

A young lady rose at these words, and liaving 
brought the article requested, the duchess opened it, 
and took ont a very large gold watch, curiously 
wrought, and which she hung louiid her neck by a 
cliain of the same matenal. 

“ Oh! liow beautiful!” exclaimed all the ladies, 
clasping their Iiaiids. 

“ It IS the fashion at tlie Frciicli court,” said the 
duchess; “ a neiv invention, it is called a watch clock, 
and I am assured that it tells the hour as well as the 
great castle clock, only it must be wound up every 
night. It is very lieavy,” she added, poising it in 
her liand, “ but it appears they cannot be made 
lighter; however, it is pleasing to be able at all times 
to tell the hour: what do you think of it, young 
ladies ? It is a present from the duke.” 

The adiniration which this new trinket excited 
kept every tongue enchained. 

In the meantime, one of tlie ladies, who had left 
the apartment to transmit some order from her mis- 
tress, returned with a pale and embarrassed counte- 
nance. “ What is the matter, Mademoiselle de 
Gonterot?” said the duchess, fixing her eyes on that 
young lady ; “has anytliing happened to you, or to 
any person in the castle? Speak, mademoiselle, you 
terrify me ! ” 

“ Madame — madamc,” stammered Mademoiselle 
de Gonterot, “ on leaving tliis room, I met 
Madame de Vienville, the Viscount dc Turenne’s 
governess.” 

“ Well, go on,” said the princess, seeing the hesi- 
tation of her lady. 

“ The young prince cannot be found.” 

** Impossible ! ' cried the princess, rushing towards 
the door of the apartment, “ impossible ! Henry is 

ft ing in some comer of the castle ; it is some trick 
dshes to play his governess : but for pity’s sake. 


ladies, send out all my people, and let eveiy place be 
searched.” 

And as the princess followed her ladies, to see that 
her orders were properly executed, she encountered 
Madame de Vienville, berthier, Marceline, Gerard, 
and several other attendants. 

“ Oh ! madame, pardon, pardon,” said the 
governess, throwing herself at the feet of her mis- 
tress, “ 1 assure you it was not my fault.” 

“ I am willing to believe it,” said the princess, 
w'hose uneasiness restrained her anger, “ but what are 
you all doing here instead of searching for him ? 
How long is it since you have seen my sou, madame ? 
Speak ! You, Berthier, whom he loved so much, have 
you seen him lately ? ” 

“ Alas! madame,” replied the old soldier, wiping 
his eyes, “ not since inoinmg.” 

“No,” added Marceline, cr\ing bitterly, “not 
since the story of the phantom ; he laughed, the poor 
child, he laughed.” 

“ And that has brouglit some misfortune upon him,” 
added poor Bcithier. “Alas! 1 warned him of it.” 

The steps of the duke being heard hastily advan- 
cing, put an end to this eon\ ersation , the duchess 
fell into his arms. “My son !” she faintly uttered. 

“ Compose yourself, my love,” said the duke, ten- 
derly ; “ I liave given all necessary oideis; Henry 
cannot be far off; the gjitc-kecper of the castle saw 
him this evening cross the dm w bridge.” 

“Alone?” asked the ducliess, scarcely able to 
support herself. 

“ Alone,” said the prince. “He w’ns running; the 
gate-keeper wislied to speak to him, but the child 
made a sign to him to be silent, and w'ent on his way.” 

“ But why did not this man infurni us imme- 
diately?” said the princess. “To go out at night, 
and in such weather, is enough to kill him ; but 
where can he have gone?” 

“ Thai is wliat I am going to try and discover, my 
dear Elizahetli ; but 1 wislu d first to set your mind 
at rest. My friends, followed by my people, are 
scouring the town; they will inquire at etciy house. 
I am going to join them, — do you, my love, return, 
and rely upon me for bringing back your son.” 

As the duke was cros^ing the dravvhiidge to rejoin 
his fiieuds, whose torches were visible in every part 
of the town, he met Berthier and Gerard. “Well! 
what tidings?” lie exclaimed. 

“ None,” said they, sorrowfully. “ We met the 
citizens’ watch, and they had not seen him.” 

Without waiting to answer them, the prince pro- 
ceeded towards the ramparts. 

The snow which covered the ground, besides giving 
additional brilliancy to the light of tlie moon, which 
had just risen over the town, and rendered useless ti e 
torches of the attemlnnts, brought into strong relief a 
range of cannon which defended the ramparts of 
Sedan, at each end of which sentinels were posted. 
“ Who goes there ?” demanded the first sentinel, on 
perceiving the approach of the prince. 

“ It is 1, your pHnee,” replied the Duke de Bouillon. 
“ Have you seen my son, the Viscount Turenile?” 

“There, my lord,” rej^lied the sentinel, Extending 
his arm, and pointing to a cannon, on the frame of 
which, in spite of cold, in spite of snow^ a child was 
extended ! 

“ Henry !” said the prince, moving towtirds him, 
then, stopping, and making a sign to impose silence, 
he added, “he sleeps!” But Henry bad heard his 
father’s voice ; he opened his eyes and raised his head. 

“ My lord,” said he, without stirring from his place 
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“ What arc you doing there, sir?” said tlie duke, 
rather sharply. “ You have put the castle in an 
uproar; your mother is in a state of tlic greatest ini- 

efisiness, and 1 myself ” 'i'he emotion of the 

prince prevented his continuing. 

Henry rose, and bent his kni'o before the prince. 

Forgive me, rny fatlier, if I have caused you 
uneasiness; but I wished to convince \ou that your 
second .soti was not a little <;irl who dreaded the cold, 
nor yet a coward afraid of a ghost. \ on sec I am 
not dead from either cold or fright.” 

“ And you have thus, my dear nephew, proved 
the mistake of those wlio say you are not lit lor the 
army. As for me, 1 repeat, that, with the rermission 
of Ills lordsliip. my hi other-in-law, and of Madame 
Elizabolli, in\ sisiei, 1 am ready to receive you into 
my coinpan \ .” 

As a siddier, iinele?” said young Turenne, with 

enthusiasm- 

‘‘ As a soldier, nephew,” answered the Prince do 
Nassau. “ To know how to command, we must first 
Jeain to' obey.” 

‘‘ Let us now go,” said Henry, “ to relieve my 
mother’s anxiety.” 

file ardour of the young ^’l'^collnt Tiiienne was 
in)t much longer repressed. He was scarcely fourteen 
years old when he ftdlowed his uncle to the army in 
Holland ; and, liavinj; siicecssivcly ]>assed throir^li 
all tlie grades of a .sold-er, ho got the command of a 
conipaiiy of infantry unen r Frederick, the siicc<*‘Soi 
of Maurice de Nassau. On the death of Henry (ie 
la Tour d’Auveigne, hi.s father, the young Viscouni 
de Turenne was sent to the court of Loui.s XI 11, as 
hostage for the ])a\ole which the Duchess de liouiilon 
had given to the King of Fiance, never to sepaiMle 
her interests from Ins. Cardinal lliehelieu, mIk* un- 
doubtedly foresaw the greatness of the Piiiice de 
Turenne. sent liim, in Ih.'H, to Lorraine, at the iiead 
of a company under tlie orders of the Marshal of the 
Forces: he tiiere decidetl liie success of the siege of 
La Mothe, and wa^ appointed Adjutant-Goneral. 

Three years afterwiiids, he distinguished liiiu'^elf in 
the taking of tlie C'nateau de JSone, in llciiaiilt; in 
16;j8j he took Brissac ; he then went on in his brilliant 
career, adding conquest to conquest ; — C'assel, Mont- 
carlier, where, notwithstanding a scveic wound, he 
forced the besieged .city to capitulate. 

At Poussilloii, (winch he had powerfully assisted 
in conquering,) he was made Marshal of f raiicc, in 
1641, by the Queen llcgeiit, Louis XIII. hemg dead. 

The life of Turenne was one continued course of 
victories and of noble actions; having reached the 
height of glory, the y ung King Louis XIF. raised 
him to the rauk of field-marshal of the king’s army, 
joining to this new title the government of Upper and 
Lower Lttnonsii^ the commission of councillor of 
state, and the .place of ,cr5l«nel-coinmandant of light 
cavalry. ^ 

Alter the pceoe >vhifeh was'^ concluded in 106S, 
Turenne ic^ted'froin his labours, hut this repose was 
not of loi^ continuance; *the inCasioii of Holland 
being declared in lf»72, he again appeared at the 
head of bis army, Jt was lienr the village of Salbach 
in 1675, u 'dwiMve affair was to have taken place; 
the cabinet of Vienna had opposed to Turenne tlie 
celebrated Montccucudi. Europe awaited in susp^ise 
the issue of this struggle ; an unforeseen event de- 
cided it. 

On Saturday the 27th July, ab two o’clock in the 
afternoon, Viscount Tuienne, then sixty-four years of 
age, prepared to inspect a site chosen for the erection 


of a battery, ns be expected to give battle ibe next 
day. Previous to mounting his horse he ordered his ! 
chaplain to be informed that he would receive the j 
communion before the fiction ; he then rode ofl, |» 
followed by a numerous stall’. When arrived within | 
about thirty yards of the battery ground, wliicli was on 
a lieiglit, bis nephew, young D’Klbeiif, annoyed liini 
by letting his horse wheel about quite close to him. 
“You do nothing hut turn }our horse about me, 
nephew,” said he, “ stay whei e you are; von will 
point me out to the enemy and ordering several ot 
Ins attendants to w'ait lor him, lie advanced alone « 
towards the c«iin]>. “ They are firing from the .side to j 
which yon arc going. Sir,” said Hamilton, following i 
him, “ come this way.” 

“ Von arc right,” said 'rnrcnnc, laiigliing, “ I j 
shcaild not at all like to Ir killed lo-day” ! 

Put Heaven had decided otherwise; scarcelv had | 
he tinned his hoise when Monsieur de Saint Hilaire 
advanced towards him, hat in h.iml. “ Sn, said he, 

•* will \on look at th.it b.'ittcry whicli I li.iM* just 
placed Iheie?” Scaiccly had Saint Ililaiie ])U)iH)nnced 
these wonls when a cannon-hall stiuck oil the arm ! 
winch held hi.s hat. The pain did not prevent this , 
oiKcer from looking towai ds Ins general; — lie saw him 
no nioie, hnl lie ])eicened a hoise at full speed, j 
diaggiinj afici him a bh'cding and sliapeUs.s cmji-c. j 

'file great Tuienne was dead. Nim’V wa.-. a deatli \ 
moio fell 111 Fi.'incc: .ill ranks of socn’l' wipt and j 
momi.ed for him. IIononrN wcie ]>aui him lliat j 
liad never helb'e been aw aided lo aii\ om* except to ! 
tlio ( onst.ible DiiL’iiesclm : hn. rem.iins weie laid in j 
the king’s vault ol Saint Denis. , 


EXTEEXAL CAl^lLLAKV AC'flUN IN PLANTS. 

]’/:on\rLi tlicre are many lovirs of flowers who, 
like onrstlves, h.i\e bi en puzzled ami annoyed hy the 
constant .'ppcaranee ni water upon the l.ible or stiiiul 
upon which the fa\ oniitc hoiujiiet is placed; iicrhaps 
ihe servant h.as been blamed for her hccdlcssnoss in 
spilling the w'aier, which lias been again i eplt*ni>hcd, 
and again the same thing has unacconnlably occnired. 
Ol, perhaps, some younger hands have been accused 
of upsetting the dish or vase; some liitlc shoulder 
must have carelessly pushed the stand and spilled the 
water. Vociferalioiis of innocence are of no avail; 
there is the water morning aflcr morning — it could 
not have been spilled without hands, and the non-dis- 
covery of the ciilpiit only causes the blame lo be 
divided among the suspected persons. For years 
w ere we thus puzzled ; we left off blaming and 
complaining, but patiently wiped up the water and 
said no more about the matter. A few years since, 
ibe arrangement, of our table bouquet became, ibi ougb 
certain circumstances, a matter of mental occupation, 
and we learned in a lew daws the cause of the un- 
tidiness which had so long distressed us. We found 
that certain flowers seemed to imhihe the W'ater 
jTierdv to toiment ns by pouring it forth again upon 
the table, which in an hour after we had arranged 
oUr bouquet w^as perfectly sodden in some spots, 
though we well knew I'hat neither young hands nor a 
careless servant bad approached it. We watched our 
tender enemies carefully, and atlcnglh learned which 
flowers must be discarded. The sweet-william was 
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I the first of these, and we did not much regret it, for, 

! though very heaiitifiil when closely examined, it is too 
! siitr'and formal for a bouquet. The water almost 
poured from its leaves and flowers, especially from 
I the former, for the first two or three hours after it 
I had been placed in water. Other flowers which liad 
I this hahit in a great degree were the large garden 
1 , antirrhinum and the heliotiope. But the strongest 
ji instance of all w'as the violet. 

jj One of the great pleasures of the spring is 
ii violet-hunting ; and many are the lamentations 
I uttered every year over banks now made, hedges 
' replanted, and ditches drained; indeed, we fear 
; tliere will be no wild violets left for our gieat- 
grandchildren. But will not Englisli Botany he 
j! tlieii a forgotten, or at least a defunct, science? 

L The railroad is cutting up all bye-places and snug 
, nooks, careless of the rare plants wliicli it distinbs; j 
I and even if some loving hand find a fresh locality foi 
its treasures,' it is very uncertain wliether they will 
thrive in their new liome. A lafnentatioii h i*. just 
' been made to us, that the most prolific station men- 
tioned by Hooker for the Tcucriuni Chama'f/rijs is 
entirely broken up, and what is to be done? 'J'he 
plant will thrive only on old walls, and people will 
renew and build up those places; everything is new 
I’ now in these da\ s of improvement • and it we plant 
i a root in a proper situation, it Mill soon he lost again, 
j' Wc must take it to a ruined cliuicli we sometimes 
I visit, which is now roofless, stoepleless, and sinionnded 
i' ny corn stacks; tlie only tomh-stonc which is left 
I healing indisputable niaiks of ha\iiig bi’cii used as 
I a spot c.mveuient for a hird-trap. And tliis stone! 
two liundred years since >vas placed over the remains 
of a “ Citizen of London,” a mcinhoi of the Stali(>nei*s’ 

I Company, and the eldest son of a knight, wlio rc'^ulcd 
1 at the noble old liall dose hy, M'hose venerahle 
j avenue, twisted chimneys, and oinamented gable*-, 

, still testify the taste of its foimer owmer; while the 
long and lofty barn, with its loop-hoh* winnows and 
I flint walls, gives us reason to think that llie wliolc 
! domain was anciently connected with the inon.islic 
Ii apj'caraiices, the antiijue suinniei -house, and the still 
I famed well of Si. Wolfstaii wliicli we find just across 
the river; that *ivcr the “glorious” pike of which 
Ij have aflbrded us so much aimiseinent in catching. 

Wc may have more to say of the luincd chuicli when 
, w'c liave planted our Germander, and cauglit onr pike 
' tliis year. But thus are our Kiiglisli plants lost. 

! Now to return to onr bouquet. 

In one of our spring walks wc gatlicrcd our little 
jl basket half full of \iolets, and having carefully pulled 
Ij off every (lower before we ])lantcd the roots, we 
' arranged them in a couple of wine-glasses, without 
I any leaves, or any other flowers. In half an hour 
the glasses .stood in water. We liad the spot wiped 
dry, but again it became wet; and thus till the water 
stood but just high enough in the glasses to touch the 
1 stalks. This very striking occurrence led us to watcli 
our bouquet through the summer, and we found many 
flowers which caused the same untidiness ; hut wc 
might probably have forgotten all about it till next 
spring, as we have forgotten many of the flow ers, had 
not we accidentally met with something like a solution 
of the enigma in our searchings after botanical 
scraps. 

In I lie lleports published by the Hay Society this 
year is the notice of an “ Essay on the CapiUarv 
Activity of the External Integument of certain plants.” 
From this we will make an extract, which will be 
understood by our botanical readers, and can be easily 
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explained to those who have not studied this inter- 
estiiiff science : wc simplify some of the terms. 

“The property consists in this, that certain plants, 
by means of their external envelope, draw up the 
surrounding water on the surface of the stem, and 
distribute it to the iicighliouring parts, the petioles 
(leaf-stalks) and leaves, from the ends ot winch the 
accumulated fluid falls diop by chop. A stall; of I 
Urtica tUoica (great nettle) was cut ofl‘ smoothly, 
above and below', leaving only two leaves on the 
sepaialed portion; this was placed in water so that 
the petioles formed an angle of 30® to dO® witli the 
surface of the watt r, whilst the stem itself was at 
right angles. The W'ater passed iijivvards in the 
giooves in the upper surface of the petioles, followed 
the libs of the leaves, and then dropjied from the 
points of tlie leaves. In the Urtica vrcus (small 
nettle) the piocess was not so successful ; the water 
expanded over tlie surface of the leaf, and there 
(lisappeaied without dropping. A still gie*ter ca})il- 
lary action was observed in lUillota nhjra (black hore- 
hoiind), in winch the water not only passed iijiwards 
in tlie footstalk and the letif, Imt also in tlu' giooves 
of the stem itself; but both Urtica and Ballotd wove 
exceeded in capillaiy activity hy a syngencsious 
plant, which the author took to be Agcrutuni caru- 
leinn (ol‘ onr gardens) hotli m ia])idity ot tiansinission, 
and in the amount of the ascending fluid. Plujauhs 
(flhekeugt (winter clierry) also exhibited the same 
capilIaiN })o\ver, bin for a slioit time only. Chiropo- 
(tium lulgarc (wild basil) and Jtclonica stricta (not an 
i'mglLh plant) exhibited a feeble capillarity, as did 
GaJcohdolon and (ialvopsisP I 

The author accounts tor this jihenomeiion hy saying 
that as the bans on the stems and leafstalks of these 
]dants are tliickly .set and cur\e towaids cacli other, 
they toiin iiauow tubes, as it were, thiough which the 
water is diawn iij) and transmitted to llie leaves, 
when, as we have ‘<eon, it flows along tlie grooves of 
the libs to the end. A reason is assigned for the 
cessation of the dropping in llie swelling of llie vessels 
of the blem and petiole, by whicli the liairs are forced 
farther from each other, and the jiowcr of cajiiliary 
conveyance of tlie water is lost. 

Some curious remark'-’ aie also given upon the 
di opping from the ends of tlie leaves of that noble 
jdant, (Uitta Kfinopiva ; observation has shown that 
“liglu has no perceptible inflnence on this dropping 
from the leaves; that the excretion was feeblest in 
the nioining; increased towards noon; was most 
copious in tlie aflernoon fiom two to five p.m., and 
declined again during the night. The dropping seems 
to ari.se from an excess of moisture be^oiid tliat 
which IS requisite for the nourishment of the plant ; 
and it ceases with the development of the spathe , 
and organs of rc-prdduction. Tlie necessity of the 
plant for water was greatest diiii»g the bighf, but 
especially on the develoj^nieiit of the spathe.” 

A secretion of watefy ‘fluid likewise takes place in 
Canna (Indian shol^ ; npt*fioin th^ points of -the 
leaves as in Callqj but tbe ends of* tbe parallel 
rib.s wliicb tcrmiiiato a,t the. margin of tine leaf; and 
generally more from those that are nearer to the end 
of the leaf, tlian from those w hi cb are situated nearer 
to its base. Fiom these terminations, tdWMrds evening 
and at night, impel ceptibly exudes a clear watery 
fluid, which collects in drops, sometimes^ but rarely, 
in as largu a quantity as from the Cada. This ex- 
cretion does not seem affected by temperature; it is 
promoted by the growth of the leaves, but ceases 
when the plant puts forth stalks and flowers. 
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We must observe that both these are water plants^ 
and it dues not appear at ail probable that an appa- 
ratus sliould be provided merely to imbibe and give 
forth again more fluid tlinn is required for nourish- 
ment; this is not accordant with the economy of 
.nature, where nothing is wasted. The fluid thus 
expelled may be those parts of the water which are 


LUCENTIO AND BIANCA. 

Biaiu Where left we last 1 
Luc. Here, Madam :— 

Hac ihat Simois; hie est Sigda ; 

Hie stetci'ot Priaini regia celm stnu. 

Biau. (vonstrue them. 

Luc. Hoc ibait I you before, — .S'/ wom, I am 


not necessary to the nouiLslunent of the leaves, and , i wm you oe 

•therefore thrown off after a kiiul of digestive process Lucentio.-Aw Mt, son unto Vmoentio, ol Pisa,--S»i7«a 
has been undergone; while the cessation of the disguised thus to get your love ;-//(« 

excretion as soon as the plant puts forth flowers, that Lucentio that comes a wooing,- - is 

shows that it is in some nianner necessary to frnctiii- ®y man Tranio, — regia^ bearing my port, celsa nviiiiff 
cation. The food wliicli a pl;nit rcceixes probably that we might beguile the old pantaloon.- Taming of 


undergoes sonic ki:;d of decomposition in its passage the Shrnr, Act iii. Scene 1 . 
through the stem; Imt it is principally in the leaves ^ 

that it is al e ed; and tlie fluid of which we are THE MAIDEN 

speaking may belong to tbe (‘olouring matter of the 

petals, or to otlur pai ts of the perfect plant, for which . J-ditii p 

it i.s not at present lefpured. l>iit althouL'li we cannot A.s they walked home l! 
exactly flecide this, wc may be certain that it is admiration of Alice J 

neither accidental nor useless. The Nepenthes dis- ness. “There is tome a 


THE MAIDEN AUNT.— Ko.V.» 

KDITII KI.\NAIF.I>. — PAKT HI. CUAPTEK V. 

A.s they walked home Edith began to express her 
warm admiration of Alice Brown’s unobtrusive good- 
ness. “There is to me a charm about her which 1 


tillatoria is well known for its abundant secretion of cannot define,” .said sli^j ; “ plain and shy as she is, 
fluid; the flower is coloiuless ; and the leaves arc without brilliancy, without striking talent of any sort, 
generally half tilled With water. All fluids m a plant writhoiit ca)>tivaii()n of manner, she wins upon my 
have motion, and ihcir comstant perspiration proves j don’t know how ! It is quite against all my 

the rapKlitv '' nh which the sap circulates ; it a glass . i ^ j 

u .1 i' 1 • 1 i • 1 . 1 theories: I never kincied lliat meie goodness was 

be placed under a young vine teat, m a liot dav, it ^ i 

will .voon be eovried with dew, which in less than an necessarily loveable, though, of course, it must a wav& 
hour will urn dowMi in streams. Evergreens per'^pire be re.'jpeetubic— -yet J don t know' wbut thcreis in Alice 
less than deciduous or liei baccoii'. plants, partly that l^ attractive, unless it be lier goodness. 1 think, 
because their outer skin is comparatively thick and Am\, her cliarncler is like one of the flgures on old 
hnrd. Shine oiirions experiments have' shown the staine.l glass- stnngc and still; and violating perhaps 
ctrculation of the fluids in plants and flowers; we j|„. [...pressing yon at once with 

have been much interested in watchmc violets in a i , , i i 

, • 1 4 .1 I 1 ihe idea o( an um artlilv beautv sucli as none of those 

glass ot ammonia and water; they become almo^t , ,, , , ' i i ' oi a \ . nw 

green. White roses have been coloured with rrd P^^>‘biccd. She paused, but Mrs. 

veins, while other flowers entirely refused to iinbib * D.dton made no answer. 

the colouring matter. To the circulation of the sap “ Von don't like her !’’ exclaimed Edith, with an air 
are also to be attributed tbe in^itanees, of which wo so of disappointment. 


frequently read, of foreign substances being found in 
trees, and even in vegetables. 

As respects tlie capillary attraction which lakes 
place with cut flowers, the hairs upon the stems and 


“Oil yes!” replied iiev friend, hurriedly, and in a low 
fiiltei'iig voice: the next moment she withdrew licr 
aim from tbe clasp of the wondering Edith, put her 


wiin tilt ii*jwt-i9, mt' iiriir9 iipuii liic sit iiis ,iiiu , , , i i i 

stipules of plaut, arc douhtlc.* of ^on.o use; they han<lsbcfore.luM face,and begantoweepbitterly. tdith 
may be a protection against heat and cold, or against was greatly shocked, she did not like to inquire the 
the attacks of insects; besides which, they ‘often reason of a grief so unexpected and so overpowering, 
contain the odoriferous oil peculiar to the plant, but walked on in .sympathizing silence. Amy's usual 
Their capillary action is merely the effect of a known self-command seemed to have completely deserted 
law, under circumstances not natural to them. The |,cr; her tears flowed fast and long without restraint, 
flowers in which we observed Huh action the most Miatched her handkerchief from her 

prinmnaltr ofo wnipn rri*nw in a plnafor 47ar>lt ^ 


copiously are those which grow in a cluster, each 
floret having a separate calyx, probably as hairy as 


eyes with a gesture of impatience and began to pluck 


the petioles and stipules, therefore conveying water clematis from the hedges beside which they were 
in tbe same manner. In the case of the violets there walking. “ It is very graceful, is it not? ' said she, 
.might be acce-ssory,. circumstances. No doubt the with assumed levity bolding up a branch and twisting 
action tovk place in (he calyx, as, many of the stalks it into a garland; ** it woilld make a lovely wreath for 
being extremely' short, ibe glosses w ere filled with the hair, 1 think it would suit you exactly. Do take 
water to the brim. Beside# tljis, the stalks themselves bonnet, Edith, and let me try—I like to 


would act by capillary attraction, and raise the water 
to tbe edge of the glass, as n^ay be seen by floating a 
teaspoon ip a cup of tea; and still more plainly in a 
coloured glass of floVefs, where each stalk raises the 


exercise my genius upon your toilette, — ^you do me 
such credi^’* 

Her hand was upon Edith’s bonnet-strings as she 


water between itself and the side of the vase to a spoke, but she was not sufTcred to execute her scheme. 


higher level than it stjinds at in tbe centre. 


“ My dear Amy, everybody would think we were 


We recommend our young admirers of flow^ers to mad. Wait till we are at home.” 

,ttid,r them, not in the greenhome and the garden, ,< home!— oh, true, we are not at home yet,” 

1 ‘.‘‘fi. r “"f Amy, looking around her a. if she had only 

atsunng those who do so that the study ot botany . \ j • ... i n i. 

well repays the trouble it costs. F. C. B. “’® circumstance ; “-we shall be at home 


when w'e are at Beechwood. It will be wiser to wait 


(1) Continued firom p. 184. 
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certainly— move in accordance with etiquette, and 
sins against etiquette, you know, are unpardonable, 
especially in women. We may break the laws of God 
as often as we please, and we may evade tlje laws of 
man, provided we do it cunningly, without fear of 
losing caste ; but tlie laws of society are sacred, and 
the woman who neglects tliem is sentenced ere the 
crime be consummated. VV’hat a nice thing it is to 
liavo ii number of pretty little conventional channels 
for (he feelings, wliere they may play about safely and 
do nobody any barm — only it’s a pity they are so 
shallow — it’s bad policy, you see, for a strong current 
swci'ps them all away in an instant. Did you think 
1 was dying just now ?” 

Kditli’s distressed silence answered forlier. 

“ Oh, don’t deny it,” pursued Amy, in the same tone; 
“ 1 am sure you did, you looked so fiigiitcned. My 
(le.ir child, J was only tricking you. What slioiild I 
find to cry about, unless I were like a baby and cried 
tor till' moon? 1 have everything in the Avoild to 
make mo happy — plenty of money, pcilect libd'ty, 
c nougu admiiation to kec]) me always in good luimour, 
a happy liomc — no, a cornfo) luhlc homo, tliat’s the 
word — a comjbrtable home and a good husband; tin* 
last are the two giand csw'iitials, don't \ou think so. 

K hth r 

“llow lovely Ilecchwiuid is looking ! ” returned 
E litli, wb(» was p.iinfnlly embarrassed, and knew not 
wdiat to s.iy. They weie just passing the park gate 

“ Ves, beautiful!” cried Amy, stopping short, and 
looking up at the eool daik blue sky tbrougb the 
ere\ K I'R in tlic golden foliage. “ J^ook theie! ’ she 
addi'dl, “ there is a new kind of garden roller which 
Mr. D.dion invented; it took him a wdiole AMCotum | 
to hung it to perfection; and he was so imicli iiiter- 
eslcil ill it, that lie used to he awake at nights, and 
mutter daik sentences coiiceining it wdieii lie dioppcd 
asleep. Presently iu* will take out a patent for it, 
and be bencefoitb known as the inventor of the 
impioved garden roller — lie will lank among the 
mastcr-spiiits of the age and the benefaclors of pos- 
Imitv. Is it not a proud distinction for me to .shine 
in tile icflection of such a Iiglit ? ” 

“Amy ! Amy!” exclaimed Editli, in a supplicating 
voice, “forgive me, but indeed this is not riglit—it 
makes mo unhappy to listen to you,” 

“ Kay hut, Ed'lli,” persisted Mis. Dalton, “this is 
not fair, I am naturally ambitious, and T .im trying to 
induce my ambition to teed iijioii the only kind of 
noiiiisliment it can get. Fame is fame,} on know', and 
the soiiice from which it s])rings can lx* of very liUle ; 
conseip’.ence. Nothing is valuable iu itself; it is only I 
as we choose to think highly or lowly of it that it rises | 
or fills. I don’t sec why Mr. Dalton’s new roller j 
should not be as grand a creation to him as Lichfield ' 
Cathedral was to tlic aichitect wdio imagined ir. And 
if to Iran, of course to me — that follows, you know, j 
Quanrl on n'a pas cc qvon aime^ il faut aimer ce 
qu'on rr, — that is true philosophy.” 

“ And like all philosophy,” said Edith, making 
a strong effort to change the subject, “ it is very w'cll 
to talk about, and quite impus>iblc to do. Mr. 


Thornton would laugh at me for the elegant phrase- 
ology in which I am clothing my ideas; would he not? 
By the bye, bow kind it was of him to remember poor 
Alice Brown I I should not have expected it of him ; 
it was a quiet, unpretending little piece of benevolence 
which I should have thought his far-gazing eves 
likely to overlook.” 

“Ah, you don’t do him justice,” replied Mrs. Dalton; 
“ he has an excellent heart.” 

“But ail excellent heart does not ahvays teach one 
to do right,” observed Edith. Mrs. Dalton w'as silent 
and seemed .scarcely to liear the remark. Edith went 
on talking, almost breathlessly, to prevent the renewal 
of a train of thouglit which had been so unspeakably 
painful to licr. “ Ah ! see liow the Biissian violet.s 
have come into bloom — wliat an abundance ! the 
ground is quite purple — let me get you a bouquet.” 
Slie kneeled down to gather tlie fiow'eis. “ Don’t pick 
them !” said Amy, “ T liate the scent of violets ! ” 

Edith looked up in her face inquiringly. “ 1 hate 
flowers!” continued Amy, with veheiiuncc. “What 
have 1 to do with quiet, simple pleasures and sweet 
natural beaulic.s? — I have poisoned tlicin all! J have 
never gathered a violet since I v/as eighteen — and 
then ” tears again interrupted her woids. 

Falith rose, threw lier arms around her, and tried 
to soothe lier by caresses and words of endearment. 
If the presence and the voice of Love cannot soothe 
grief, it is indeed irremediable ; and that JiOVC is 
wisest w'iiicli at siu’li bitter seasons seeks ratlier to 
exjire.^.s its sympathy than to contend against the 
soriow of tlie mourner. Mrs. Dalton repulsed Edith, 
but gently, and without any effort to disguise her 
emotion “ Leave me, dear Editli,” said she; “ 'tis 
of House, ’riiere, leave me — 1 am as wn*ak as a cliild. 
TweUc yeais ago,” she added, clasping J'^dilh's hand 
between liei ow'ii and spe. iking in a stilled hut quite 
ailiculate voice, “I was engaged to that m.in W'liotn 
you iiave seen this morning, and I gave him up 
because he w'ould not give up his duty for my love. 
So he left Eiigl.iiid — and I — married. Ami we have 
never met since. Now' go — and foiget all this — and 
ask me no more qiie.sLioiis — I shall he just as usual 
this evening.” 

And Edith obeyed, and left lier, with a warm em- 
brace but without a word, and in the evening she was 
just as usual — a little flushed jierhaps, and rather 
more vivacious in her loiiversalioii than was herliabit 
when at home, but perfectly composed, and full of 
badinage witli Mr. Tlmrnton. Slie declined singing, 
but that was no uncommon whim, and she broke up 
the ])arty early, but then she was tiled with her long 
walk. Slie did not come into Editli’s loom, but 
pressed her hand on the stairs and wished lier good- 
night, and tlie next morning the unwonted colour and 
tin* slight re.stlc.ssness were gone, and even her friend’s 
eyes could discover no traces of the tcirible emotion 
of tlie previous day. Truly, in one sense, we all of 
us Avalk througli life like the pilgrim child in the 
German picture ; we know not what fearful abysses 
are hidden from us by the fruits and flowers which 
grow around our path. 
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At breakfast, on the third morning after Mr* 
Thornton’s arrival, two letters were placed in Edith's 
hands, and it was with a fluttering heart that she 
examined the handwriting on the envelopes. One was 
from Aunt Peggy; the other from Frank. She opened 
Aunt Peggy’s first, and read a most cordial and 
aflectionnte acquiescence in her proposal. Miss Forde 
welcomed with delight tlie idea of again receiving 
Edith as an inmate, delicately abstained from any 
allusion to her peculiar circumstances beyond a 
strong expression of sympathy and interest, and 
added the information that Enmore Hall was again 
vacant, and that Edith’s letter had decided her upon 
engaging it for the winter, instead of occupying the 
small cottage in its neiglibourliood where slie had been 
passing the last few months and at which Edith had 
addressed her. She needed no further notice, but 
would he ready to receive her beloved guest at an\ 
day and hour after the date of her present note. Why 
did tear after tear drop slowly from Edith’s eyes as 
she ended the perusal of words so kind and con- 
solatory? Was it that she slirank from again seeing a 
place where so many happy hours had furnished so 
many bitter recollections? not exactly; that joft 
memorial sorrow does not excite the imagination and 
so come upon us by anticipation. A tin ill passes 
over us, it is true, whensoever we read the name of a 
place where wo have once been happy, but it is the 
privilege of a tranquil state of melancholy to people 
the mind with quiet visions of the past, and to 
embody, as it were, and localise the picture by par- 
ticular features of landscape or even forms and 
dispositions of furniture — the new bittenicss of an 
unrnellowed grief leaves no leisure, no power for such 
embellishments of sorrow. Those who voluntarily 
dwell upon unhappy thoughts have either become 
callous, or were never ; live to their acutest pain- 
fulness. They know not the sensation of utter 
powcrlessness which has no alternative hut escape or 
prostration — the cowardice of a bleeding and un- 
defended heart. Every tree or stone that we sec lias 
perhaps the power of calling up a phantom from the 
accusing past ; but we do not think of the trees or 
stones till we see them — we are too much occupied 
by the unwilling contemplation of the shapes which 
are ever present before us, whether with or without 
them. So Edith did not weep at the thought of once 
more becoming an inmate of Enmore Hall, much and 
long as she wept afterwards at the eloquent memorials 
of the place when she was ttctually its inmate. She 
wept, because in tliat kind letter slie bad received the 
fullest consolation which her grief was capable of 
receiving, and because she felt its utter impotence to 
soften that grief ; because the thought passed slowly 
through her heart, “ Now everything has been done 
that can be done, and you are still desolate.” 

She broke the seal of Frank’s letter somewhat 
listlessly; she had written to him once since her 
illness, but had not yet received an answer. They 
had parted just before she left Selcombe Park; she 
had then been convalescent for some days, &ut had 
carefully avoided all private conversation with him, 


to that she actually did not know what view be took 
of her position. He had been satisfled with the 
proofs of returning health which he saw in her, and 
with the knowledge that she was going to stay with a 
friend so congenial to herself (though not to him) as 
Mrs. Dalton; and he had treated her witli that 
careful and considerate tenderness vvliich bodily ail- 
ments seldom fail to win from those who love us. 
The sickly and drooping soul is goiierally left to 
shift for itself, or shaken and scolded into a healthier 
state, if so be. Why can we not bestow upon it 
the same delicate handling that \vc should readily 
award to the broken or injured limb? Is it a thing of 
stronger and moie intelligible coii'^titution — or of less 
consequence ? 'I’hiis did Frank write : — 1 

My dearest Edith, 

“ I was delighted to recidve such an im- 
proved account of you. I thought, when I saw yon last, 
that you were just in the state for change of air to do | 
wonders. — [Edith paused here, and reflected a little j 
on the wonderful potency of cliange of air, ere | 
she ])roceeded.] — I hope you take immense care of j 
yourself as the winter comes on ; we have liad cold 
winds lately, and 1 tlioiight of you a thousand times. I 

** You arc very reserved witli me, and unnecessarily 
so, for I know aU nhout if. Surely, iiiy darling sister, 
you must be aware that 1 should never seiionsly 
oppose any step in which your happiness w’as con- 
cerned. I ha\e my opinions — fancies, if you plea.se- ~ | 

and I have had my wislics, but no one of them, nor all ' 
of them put togetlier, could ever he entertained b} me 
for a moment in •sueli a manner as to interfere with 
}onr happiness. Having thus broken the ice, you 
won’t be surprised at my mentioning Mr. Thornton, 
and 1 shall. go at once to the point and wish you all 
possible joy. 1 believe him to be an excellent fellow ; 
and though I know but little of him, I have no doubt 
weshall soon be '' etter acquainted; T would commi'-sion 
you to give him my wannest congratulations, but 1 
suppose that would not exactly do. Write to me 
openly, and don’t let there be anymore concealments 
between u^. Had I knowni how it really was, I would 
never have annoyed you for a moment. I am most 
t'lnxious to hear from you; and I hope now you will 
have no scrujilc in giving me your confidence : there 
never can be any feeling that slioiild separate you and 
me from each other. Good-bye, darling, (^od blcs.s 
you, and give you every happiness which this world 
can afford. 

“ Your aflectionate brother, 

“ Frank Kinnaird. 

“ Oxford, October 18<A. 

“ Everard is with me here ; he has had a small 
property left him, and is going to pass the winter 
at Oxford during the matriculation of his youngest 
brother, who is just come up to Oriel. In the 
spring we shall make a short tour together before 
he rejoins his regiment. I am doubtful whether you 
will approve of rny mentioning the subject, but I 
wish just to tell you that you need not give yourself 
any pain on his account. We are intimate here 
with a very charming family — the Braoebridges ; and 
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I filioiild not be surprised if Miss Emily, the youngest, 
who has the prettiest blue eyes and the archest tongue 
that ever I encountered, were to take upon herself 
the charge of consoling him ; she is a good girl too — 
and rather an uncommon style of character, I fancy. 
She first caught Everard’s attention by her perfect 
indifference to all the gaieties that were going on here; 
and then her brother (who is a boy at Winchester 
and came here for the holydays), a very com- 
municative youth, told us that she doated upon balls, 
but had given her whole j’^ear’s allowance, except what 
she wanted fur absolute necessaries, and all her 

ornaments, towards a new painted window for 

Chapel. And so she assumed this carelessness of all 
I amusements, for fear her abandonment of them should 
1‘ seem like ostentation — I like the trait uncommonly.” 

I 

Frank fancied this letter a masterpiece of diplo- 
! macy. lie thought it would at once disperse all 
j Edith’s fears of his disapproval of her marriage with 
j Tliornton (which he believed to he a setlled thing) ; 

1 relieve her from any lurking self reproaches which 
I .Ojo might he feeling on Everard s account, and pave 
i tlie \vay> without oUence, for a continuance of a 
friendship which was far too precious to him to be 
I r'‘signed even for the sake of his darling sistei. 
j Moreover lie flattered himself that the cordial tone 
! wiiicli he had taken aboiii Tliornton, and the cool 
I manner in which lie liad sjioken of Everard, would 
/ eflectually conceal his own keen disappointment in 
I tile matter, and the condemnation which he still 
I could not help secretly passing upon Edith’s conduct. 

llis kind lieait could not bear the idea of giving pain 
j to one W’hom he loved so dearly after the first 
1 interval of natuial irritation at liei behaviour; and 
the supposition that her three years’ separation had 
I entirely W’oni out her affection for Everard, and that 
. Thornton had .stepped into Ins jdace, was in no wise 
I; inconsistent with liis opinion of women in general 
j and of her in partieulat. 

' Edith put down the letter in a lunmlt of feelings 
which almost prevented her from appreciating its full 
irnpoit. This, tlieii, was the mtci pretation w^icli 
1 Frank, and doubtless Captain Evciard also, placed 
i upon licr conduct ; and how could she enlighten the 
one without seeming to wish also to undeceive the 
I other? Indignation, shame, soriow, arose in her heart 
1 by turns, and mounted even to agony. And slie w'as 
j forgotten ! And her place already filled ! “ I deserve 
I it! 1 deserve it!” said she to herself again and again, 
hut there was neither strength nor comfort in that 
thought, and she knelt down ami wept all the more 
bitterly for her punishment because she deserved it. 
The whole past had hecemo as nothing to liim, and 
to her it w'as, simply, her life. How should this be? 
How should the thoughts, and words, and actions, 
wliiedi liad moulded themselves into eternal memories 
for one, have broken as mere bubbles for the other? 
How was it possible for any future, liow ruthless and 
profane soever, to desecrate that holy and beloved 
past ? Even that was now taken from her — it was no 
longer a possession to her — she had not the privilege 
of weeping over it. It was as though some tender 


watcher by a new-made grave, whose life was spent 
in decking the low mound with flowers, and kneeling 
thereupon to offer prayers, had been suddenly em- 
powered to look beneath the coffin-lid and see a vacant 
space where the body of the beloved sliould be, 
— ^liow should he believe that the form now gone 
had ever been there at all ? how should he repay his 
heart for its wasteful love, — for its meaningless piety? 

Is there any anguish like that of losing love by a 
fault ? — any pain like that slow bitterness which 
comes upon the heart when the certainty of its 
actual loss becomes fully perceptible to it? Reason 
said it must be so, imagination anticipated it, fear 
shrank from it, but love itself stood still, tremulous 
and unbelieving, till that certainty fell upon it and 
crushed it ; and then it lay still beneath the weight, 
stunned and motionless, but yet alive, and living for 
ever, though living only to suffer. 

Edith answered Frank’s letter and denied her 
supposed engagement, but could not command herself 
sufficiently to touch on other subjects. And when 
she announced to Amy her wish to go, her face and 
manner w^ere so expressively miserable, that her 
friend could only pity her, and acquiesce in any 
scheme that seemed likely to procure lier comfort. 
Moreover, strange to sa}', the involuntary confidence 
now established between them was rather a bar than 
a stimulus to their intimacy ; fur there was painful 
consciousness on both sides, accompanied by the 
strongest possible repugnance to the subject which 
occasioned it. Mr-’l’liointon was very gallantly sorry 
to wish Ediih good-bye, and Mr. Dalton instructed 
her as minutely coiicernini; the roads by which she 
W'as going to travel as though she had been on a 
government commission to survey them. Alice 
Hrown shed some genuine tears, and smiled through 
them when Ediili promised to correspond with her; 
and poor dumb Paul stood at the carnage-window 
with a choice bouquet of chrysaiitliemums, and the 
last Iieliotrope from his garden. JSo Edith left tears 
behind her and carried flowers away with her ; alas, 
f(jr her heart the flowers wcie all gone and tlic tears 
ever present ! 

Chapter VI. 

“ And now, my dear Aunt Peggy, I have told you 
all,” said Edith, lifting her tearful face to the kind 
ej'es that were bent so sympailiizingly upon her. I 
think I shall not feel quite so unhappy now. All 
my sorrow is my own fault, and so, you know', I 
must needs take it patiently.” 

“ I don’t believe one word of his being in love 
with that young lady! ” was Aunt Peggy’s consola- 
tory answer. 

Poor human natuie! Those were the words that 
comforted Edith. Prayers, tears, efforts, resolutions, 
all were feeble beside the might of that one little 
hope. Often afterwards when she fancied that she 
was recovering from her heart-sickness, she was 
unconsciously relying upon those unforgotten words. 
It W’as 118 though she had been labouring for hours to 
revive a heap of cold ashes, and suddenly one came 
with a taper and kindled them. Condemn her not ! 
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She was but a beginner in the toil of duty — we must 
not look for great adiievements from inexperienced 
hands and untried weapons. It is much when 
irregular impulse has grown into steady effoit — it is 
the work of a lifetime to mature the effort into a 
habit. The pilgrim, as he draws near the end of his 
jouniey. can look fearlessly at tlie flower-girt abyss 
on cither side of his path, and turn fiom it to tlie 
quiet skies and the dim opening in the far East 
before him; the child, at first starting, lias no choice 
but to shut his e\es against the fair temptations, if 
he w’ould not find his destruction in the attempt to 
gather them, (iradual progress seems to be the law 
of all human advancement ; the exceptions to that 
law aie only exceptions, and are coiisenuently so j 
many witnesses to its existence. But patience, in its | 
true and full sense, impl\ing a patience of the heart | 
as well as of the outward life, seems to be the last 
duly that we learn, — nay, blind that we aie, it is 
! almost the last gift that we truly covet. We ask for it 
upon our knees, and then w'c rise up and forget it. 

I Ob, that we could /ec/ the light toucli of those angel 
1 hands upon our own shoulders, and give oui selves up 
I wholly and without lOoerve to the satety of their soft 
j guidance ! 

I Edith liad been n fortnight at Enmore ere she 
I could summon courage to rexisit the shrubbery in 
1 which she liad last walked with Everard ; and then 
I she stole out in the twilight, and as she came under 
' the leafless trees she clasped her hands over lier 
I eyes, and stood still, as if in sudden shame before 
I some rebuking presence. Yet she did not turn 
' away, for it seemed to her as though in ev'^ry 
, ' voluntary pang she underwent she were making 
I some reparation for the wrongs she liad done him. 
j No one can he fully sciisihle of a faiill who does not 
j at the same time feel the insuflieieiiey of all possible 
j atonement that he cun make, together with a hurning^ 

I and unconqiierahlo desire to atone as far as he can, 
— a desire this, which leaves the penitent no rest 
I day or night till it is accomplished, although its 
' accoinplishmeiit may bring but a partial and jiainful 
I relief. So Edith slowly retraced all the stops ofihat 
I memorable w.ilk, and stopped at each to weep jn 
j frc.sh repentance over the breaking of pledged fait .i. — 

I over th.e wa-ite of love and the loss of h.i’pp'nc-s. i 
I And then, earnestly resolving to take her punisiiinent | 

} meekly, cunsidoriiig it as a punishment, ami so not 
I bhrinking fioiri the bitterness of tlie h e ioft tw iier, 

1 but r.alhor eneoiiutoring it hravely and chawing irom 
1 it what sweetness she could, she went bat k to the 
I house. She thoiiglit much of Alice Brown, to w'.mm | 
j .sha now looked np with a genuine revcienee very 
muc’n^ out of character W'lth her former sell ; she 
thought of that life of gentle, unselfisii humility, and 
wandered how soon she could even begin to copy it. 
And then she paused in the doorway, and lookc'd 
back to the wood- walk which she had just left, cold 
And dark in the greyness of the deepening evening: 
the stars had now risen and the bare branches of the 
elms Uood like sable bars against the clear sky, and 
the tips of the laurel-leaves glistened like silver 


points. So did dark memories bar her from tlie I 
heaiUiful past; so did a few faint and scattered liglits i 
begin to glimmer in tlie future. There was a shadow 
beneath the trees like the figure of a man, and she Ij 
gazed and gazed as though slie could have given it j 
life In^ looking at it, nil a gust bliook the boughs and I 
swept It away for the moment, i-howiiig its unveahly. ;1 
Edith sighed aloud; for she felt that this fleeting i 
shadow Rjuidiolized all that she should ever possess j| 
of the pieseiice of her beloved. ji 

She heard voices in ihe drawing-room, and her I' 
impulse was to retreat without encountering vis tors. 
But this was an indulgence, and suited not the j' 
strenuous penitence of her search after duty. How I, 
could she better learn to be ntiselfish than by deny- 
ing hersedf all luxury of grief, trying to be clieerful 
for dear Aunt Peggy’s sake, and dwelling upon lier jl 
iindcseivcd blessings rather than upon her deserved j| 
SOI row? She was ready to lepent as keenly o/ the || 
languor and apathy of her recent life as of the 'i 
follies and faults w’ Inch Iiad cost her so dear before, ^ 
So she eiiteiecl the room courageously, and feund ,i 
there Mr. Verner, W'lio was the recognised intimate > 
of the household, and to wl:om she wms getting j 
accustomed to hiok for counsel and guidancv', and ! 
Mis. Alvanley, whom she had not \ot seen and who ! 
greeted her wiili mucli vwprosiionrut — we n.se llio j 
Trench word advisedly, for it exactly describes Mrs. 
Alvanley ’s manner, winch was neither cordial, 1 
earnest, nor aflectionate, hut fo exceedingly empress^' |i 
that it p:l^.sed lor all three wuli most people. ^ 

‘‘Three years since I saw \ou last, dear IMiss , 
Kinnaiid!'’ ctierl she. “ How will 1 remember the 
ball at Lady and the wdiolc of thai 

pleasant time I XcjW' tliat w^e are all assembled to- ' 
gether again in the same old loom, I could almost : 
iiiiicy that I Innl been dieaining of Ihe months which 
have passed since. Mr. \'einer will do very well tor 
a 1 epi eseiilative of my good friend Mr. Porde, and 
I keep expeeiing to see the door open, and that ! 
severe, solemn-looking Captain Eierard marching ni | 
to complete the illusion. Your cljarimng brother, i 
I too-^ must not forgot him — have you heaul fiom 
liiin lal(‘ly ?” ’ 

Mhat binning jilough-sliares do we tread amoiicst h 
in the common ordeal of society ! Edith answered || 

I quietly in tlie alUrmative ; hut her clieeks and lips j| 

I were })ale, and Aunt Peggy, who had been unobtni- ' 

I sivdv bii .icd in lemovnig lier shawl and bonnet, | 
seeming lier a seat next the fire, and pioviding her i 
with a Clip of coffee, now’ came to relieve lier from I 
woise than a mere bodily chill. j 

1 “ 1 think you know the friends from wluini Miss 1 

Kinnaird has just come,” said she; “Mr. and Mrs. , 
j Dalton, of Beechwood ? ” | 

j “ Oh, yes,” returned Mrs. Alvanley, with animation, ) 

j and drawing her chair close to Edith’s. “ it is so i 
I lefreshing to hear about old friends; do let us talk i 
them over thoroughlyj’ ! 

“ Is that one of the privileges of old friendship ? ” 
inquired Mr. Verner, with a toiudi mora of sarcasm 
than was usual to him. ' i 
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I “Oh! don’t be afraid," returned the lady; “we 
j are not goinp; to be satirical. I have not an atom of 
i Mrs. Candour in my composition. — But, now, do tell 
me about those dear people! Is Mr. Dalton as 
friendly and hospitable as ever? " 

“He was very kind," said Edith : “ he seems to be 
a most good'liearted, benevolent man.'’ 

“Tlie best c*rcature in the world!" cried Mrs. 
Alvanley. “ One forgives alibis little quizzicalities 
' for the s;ike of his goodness; but, to he sure, he is 
rather heavy on hand sometimes. One nouders how 
that brilliant, fascinating woman could ever make up 
' her mind to like him ; though, to he sure, her marry- 
ing him does not necessarily iinplv that she liked 
' him. Indeed, 1 believe that (between ourselves) it 
' Vvas entirely an affair of convenience ; and s!ie be- 
, haves admirably to liim, consideiing how completely ' 
she looks down upon him.” I 

Edith felt inexpressibly pained. Mie could not, | 
I consistently with truth, iindeitake her friend’s de- j 
fence, yet slie could not endure to listen to this cool 
prociamativin of her faults. Her knowledge of Mr. j 
\ ei'nei’s secret, loo, increased her endiarrassnient ; 
slie felt lliat lii< eyes were upon her face, as if wait- 
ing to hear fiom her a confirmation or contradiction 
of the slander , and she hliislied deeply as she an- 
s cred, * 1 love Mrs. Dalton deaily, and I think 
very few people do her justice. Her nature is so 
noble and so tender; and u hatever faults she may 
have arise only fiom want of discipline." 

“Tliat is the cause of the faults of most people — 
IS it not?" suggeslv'd Mr. Verner. smiiing. 

; “Is it?" said IMith ; “ even in the case of those 
who have been well educated ? " 

“1 do not mean," retiiriiod Mr. V'^eriicr, “ that tlie 
discipline is not provided, even for those who reject 
it, hut that the ujection of tliat aj^pomted discipline 
seems to h * the cause (jI most of tlie faiills, and mueli 
'I of the unlutppiuess, of men. And, therefore, those 
who have hef*:i w'ell ethicated — in winch Avords I 
I comprehend a great deal — have certainly a better 
'! ehaiice than others, because they have liad discijdine 
provided for them before tlieir will Avas sttong 
enough to choose or to ies»st it." 

“ 1 don’t think tliere Avas aiiv fault in Amy Pal- 
ton’s education," interposed Mis. Alvanley; “she 
Avas at a fiisl-iate school — fiist-iate in every ''Cnsc. 
Madame dc la Jhie vvas a veiy Acligioiu woman, and 
^ used to read and explain the Scriptures to tlie giiL’, 
i and make the most beaut ifnl c\tempaie prayeis ; and 
I as to masters, I Iieiieve they costlier latliei luiiidreds, 

1 if not thousands." 

Mr. Verner looked on the ground and Avas silent; 
while Aunt Boggy and Edith ('xchanged a fiutive and 
momentary glance. Mrs. Alvanley continued, hap- 
pily unconscious of the effect she vvas producing, — 

I *• But I don’t quite understand your notions about 
I discipline, Mr. Verner. Doyou?'’turniiigto MissFordc. 

“ 1 should like to have them practically illustrated," 
returned Aunt Peggy, innocently recalling him to the 
topic he was labouring to escape. “ After childhood, 
j 1 suppose, the discipline is perpetual ; it is only an- 


other name for life. But the misery of an ill-sorted 
marriage can scarcely he called discipline, can it ? : 
because it is not sent for our profit, but comes by our 
own fault." 

Edith fancied she saw :m expression of pain in i 
Mr, Verner’s face ; hut if so, it vvas speedily sup- j 
pressed, and he answered quite calnih', as if deter- ' 
mined not to shiink from the subject, “ I think we 
are iorgetting that there arc two kinds of discipline — ' 
one for impiovement, the other for punishment. 1 
believe ihuL every fault which vve commit brings i 
with it, according to the measure of its greatiie.«s, a 
new state of life, which, if the culprit icceives and 
endures it as a penance, results .sooner or later in 
peace, though that peace can never be the same as 
the happiiie.ss he has forfeited. But if he persists in 
refusing his penance, and trying to di.sregard it, and j 
to obtain all the enjoyment whicli he can independently 
ofjt, there can never he a cure, 'flic first bitterness is, 
perhaps, less overj)Owering ; hut the final depolation 
is complete." 

Edith fedl into deep thonglit. 'I'liese words seemed 
to her to suggest the key to Mrs. Dalton’s character 
and miseries, and to supply tlie deliciency in her view 
of life. She tiuly had not accepted the trials of her j 
own producing as a penance, hut had lather sought j 
to evade them, and proenre herself pleasures in spite 
of (hem; and wdiat (ould be farther from peace than ! 
the state of her heart? Edith began to feel that 
obedience was the first gieat duty; and she now saw 
how mueh was comprehended in tlic word. She saw i 
that it inqditd an entile ‘•nl))ection of will — a per- 
petual seeking for <i rule to be submitted to; a iiile 
not produced by (perhaps at first scarcil\ recognised 
by) the lie<irt, but above it iiid outside of it — bowing 
and subduing the heart it'-.ell. 

“I beg yoiii ])aid{>ii,’’ said Mv<. \lvaiih‘y, in a 
very spirited manner, “ but J Crdl all ibis pliijoM)p])v, ) 
and not religion. I like :• jmi’i', simple leligiim which 
.speaks to llic feelings, not a eohl, liaul, nn bending ' 
system — :i religion which male's vouferd eomfuitahlo 
at once, and Uvicht'. a on ih.it u is ' ( ry imgralefni 
not to he as happy as >011 can. ’’ 

“(iranted at once, that last a'-serdon," .said Mr. 'I 
Vein -r, half hmghing, “ and v. e Avill h-.-ue it for tlie ! 
deeisicn of caeli individual p'- vately \'. hetlioi tlie test ‘J 
of tnuh he tlu* degree of hkiir" we feel for it." | 

“ Oh ! " ened Mrs. .\ lvanh’\ , ‘ the tt'^l of truth is 1 
of course the Bible, and thati-. cxin'tly what 1 nie.aii. 
'riiere is not one woid ahfiui all tins fiom the 
hcgiiming (o tlie (’ind of the Ijible." 

“Not one Avord ahoot — 1 la'g \onr jKirdim, about 
what?" iuquued Mi. Verner. roii'.imr a little from 
(lie iM'served, half-absent nnmnei in which he lioil 
been hitherto ticking, and in which it was generally 
his habit to speak of sciions subjects in mixed 
society, though, for the sake of IMith, Avho interested 
him much, he .sometimes spoke more clearly and 
authoritatively. 

“ About discipline," said the lad}', triumphantly, — 

“ about tlie whole of life being a discipline to make j 
one miserable." 
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No, no, ” interrupted Edith, discipline to 
make one happy in the end.” 

“ Not exactly that, either,” said Mr. Verncr, 
‘Mioliness is the end of discipline lierc — we must not 
think about the happiness 7/0/r, though we may be 
very grateful for it if it comes.” This was said 
quickly, and in a low voice to Edith, and lie then 
turned to Mrs. Alvanlej', and answered her in a 
lighter tone, “That is a fatal omission for my argu- 
ment, is it not? But is there one word from the 
beginning to the end of the Bible upon some other 
subjects of neaily equal interest — about A\oinen, for 
example; are they ever said to be members of the 
Cburcb?” 

“ 'Women not members of the Cburcb ! ’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Alvuiiley, who was wont to stand up as a most 
vehement champion of the rights of her sex, “ you 
are surely not in earnest ; you could not mean to 
assert anything so monstrous.” 

“Nay, I asserted nothing,” returned he, “ I only 
asked a’qiieslion, I am wainng for you to answer it." 

“ Nothing said about women ! ” reiterated the ladv, 
evidently in some alarm, and pondering with all her 
might. “ I am quite sure something is 5 aid about 
widows.” 

“Yes, tiiere is a very plain injuriction to stiictncss 
and devoutntss of life,” replied Mr. ^'clnel, witii some 
significance. Mrs. Alvanlc) bad just eonie fioiii a 
gay autumn at St. Leonards’ and was intending to 
pass the latter half of tlic winter at Ciieitenliam. 
She looked thoroughly disconitited for a n.oineiit, but 
soon rallied. 

“ Ah, 1 see )ou arc talking iroi»ijal]\,” she began, 
when Mr. Verner interrupted iiei. 

“ A little too ironically for so seiiv u-’ e von 

would say,” observed he, “and I am ali..ui i deseive 
the reproof. One loses one's leveience teiiibh m a 
drawing-room discussum of leligion — and, perhaps, 
that is scaiccly to he avoided."’ 

“ And where would you di.^euss religion, tlieii,” 
inquired Mrs. Alvanley, with renewed animation, “if 
you exclude it from drawing-rooms? Do vou mean to 
say it is only to be discussed at Exeter Hall or in 
church ? 

Mr. Verner looked at Aunt Teggy in silent dismay, 
evidently soliciting help, and t!ie geiiile l.idy imme- 
diately bestirred herself in In', service. 

“Jf 1 were to deride,” said she, “I believe I 
should say it was to be discus-iod nowlierc — at least, 
nowhere in general society. I have a cbildi.-b haticd 
of arguments, but especi.niy on itligious matter.-. 
The gravest and calmest book of controversy that 
ever was written always sCems to me irreveient — it is 
as different from religion as tuning an instrument is 
from playing upon it.” , 

“A most true distinction,” said Mr. Verncr, sigh- 
ing ; “ and it is never needed save when the instru- 
ment has become discordant.” 

“ But how would you go on, then? ” inquired Mrs. 
Alvanley. 

“ Dear me! ” interposed Edith, with something like 
an approach to her natural playfulness, “ cannot you 


fancy ' going on ' without arguments ? How very 
much out of tune you must be ! ” 

Mrs. Alvanley readilj^ joined the laugh which was 
elicited by this observation ; for Edith had spoken 
jestingly and without the slightest ofTensiveness of 
manner. After this, tlie conversation fell into' a 
lighter tone, and so continued till their disputatious 
visitor had taken her leave. 

“ How very practical was that good lady’s defini- 
tion of religion !” remarked Mr. Verner. “‘Some- 
thing to make you comfortable at once ! ’ It would 
be curious, I think, to examine the shape in which 
tliat idea lies disguised in the depths of every errone- 
ous system that has ever been built upon Christi- 
anity. One might almost say that all religious errors 
are only so many modes of escaping from necessary 
discomfort.” 

“ How curious! ” said Edith ; “and you said before 
that irremediable misery was the result of an attempt ' 
to escape from discipline.” 

“ E-vactly so,” he replied. “It is worih thinking 
about; it is a very simple tiutli, of daily application; 
the child who U'lll fling away bis medicine cannot 
expect to get well.” 

“ May I ask you (uie question ’ ” said Edith, as he 
lose to go away. He turned to her, and she went 
on hurriedly and eageily, “ I know that living in the 
world, ami thinking with the wiald, does barm — tliat 
it gradually eornipts and ebanges, however little 
one may he aware of it at the time. But bow is it 
to be avoided? How is a woman — a young woman 
— to avoid the evil without being canting and self- 
opinionated — obtruding leligious topics, as I have so 
often lieard them obtruded, and hated il, I scareelv 
knew why ? Siiicly, subnnssion and ntieiiess ai<' ' 
the firat (hities oi sucii a person, and 1 ow can she I 
fulfil these and vet live in opposition to those aioiind ! 
her ? ” Ij 

Mr. Vernei' looked at her, smiling. “The old 1 
jirinciple,” saul he, “obedience.” |I 

“ J don’t undersUnd,” said Editli. |( 

“You have a rule of life laid down for you,” he i 
replied, “by an authority which you are bound to 
obey ; and, to lake the lowest ground ])ossible, one 
advantage, so to speak, of that rule is, tlmt it is 
actually incompatible with a life of dissipation. No 
room is left lor spiritual pride — no plea for accusing 
vou of p.esumption ; you arc simply obeying a law. ( 
You are not to choose the details or manner of that 1 

obedience for yourself— they are settled for you, and i 
you have only to do what you are desired, and to do 
It because you arc dc.sired. You aie not required to 
aigue tor it— it is better that you should not talk 
iniieh about it : but you liave your code of laws at 
band, the authority of which everybody professes to 
admit; and so you have only to refer ail the objec- 
tions to that code, and leave tlicm to account for 
their disobedience to it as best they may; you, cer- 
tainly, are not called upon to give a reason for your 
obedience.” 

“But does anybody f/o this ? ” asked Edith, ear- 
nestly. 
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“I cannot say.” replied Mr. Vemer, “neither is 
it of much consequence to us. Our business is with 
ourselves. But the spiritual growth that would be 
the result of such a life of quiet, simple obedience, 
can scarcely be calculated. What can we conceive 
of the life of an angel, except that it is a perpetual 
act of unquestioning obedience springing out of a 
heart which is composed entirely of love ? But I 
think I have sermonized enough for one evening ; so 
now I will wish you good night.” 

It is not the intention of this true story to do 
more than indicate the manner in which the restora- 
tion of liditli’s character was gradually effected. The 
winter niontlis glided away slowly but not unpro- 
fitably, and her efforts to attain cheerfulness for 
Aunt Peggy’s sake Were on the whole tolerably suc- 
cessful. An occasional letter from Frank, with a 
passing allusion to “ Evorard and his love affair,” 
would overthrow in a inointMit the fabric which she 
had been weeks in rearing; but, after a few irrepres- 
sible tears, slic would patiently set herself to lecon- 
struct it. Her seclusion w^as complete : save for her 
daily walks to church, and visits to certain of her 
poorer iieiglibours whom Mr. Verner had commended 
to her notice, she never went beyond the grounds 
of Knmoro House. As niucli as she could, she 
trove to concentrate Inr thoughts upon tlie present, 
turning away lier tearful eyes from the past except 
as a subject of confession and penitence, allowing 
herself no hope for the future except such as she 
could cinbocly in prayer. And so Spring came softly 
into the woild, like a young niothcr into the nurse rv 
of her darlings, and w'aked each sleeping hud with a 
tender kiss. Tiiev opened their eyes slowly and 
w-arily, for they were afraid of the sudden light after 
the long winter darkness, and the dews refreshed 
them, and the siinsliine clierislied them, till they un- 
folded into full beauty. Just as the waking babe 
looks round with bewihhred and doubtful eyes, from 
w’hich the sleep is not yet fully gone, and hesitates 
w’hetlier it shall weep or not, till gentle woids and 
kind c.aresscs reassure it, and reinnid it that Love is 
present by its cradle tliougli as yet it understands 
nothing beyond the music of her voice, and then it 
breaks into sweet laughter and stretches forth its 
arms rejoicing. And somewhat in ihe same man- 
ner. too, did peace and hope begin to spring up in 
the heart of onr poor penitent — timidly and feebly, 
and ready to perish at the first cold blast — but still 
germs of promise, containing within ihemselves the 
earnest of a richer life and a more abiding strength. 

CUAPTEU VII. 

The arrival of the post is an occasion of in- 
terest to everybody, that is, to everybody for 
w'hom the interest of life itself is not altogether 
gone. Those little quadrangular mysteries, so 
unsuggestive, unmeaning, unconscious-looking, — 
what may not the breaking of their seals disclose 
to us? What omnipotence of woe may be shut 
w'ithin the folds of a single sheet of paper! It wese 
well if we thought more of the tremendous signifi- 


cance of written words. The}' are irrevocable-^ 
unchangeable — eternal ; no after-penitence can erase, 
no returning tenderness soften, no prayer remove 
them. Once written, they are written for ever upon 
the heart of him who reads them. Speak harshly to 
a friend, and it may easily be forgiven and soon for- 
gotten ; the next tone betrays relenting, the merest 
gesture pleads for reconciliation : but let the cold, or 
bitter, or careless words be written, and they remain 
for ever in their full carelessness, bitterness, or cold- 
ness ; ruthless are they, for though you weep as you 
read, they change not, and your utmost shrinking 
avails nut to make them strike one wound the less, or 
one whit the less deeply. One little page has power 
to change a wliole life. Moreover, the spirit which 
rules them is more powerful for evil than for good, 
— at least, in nnatters of feeling. Kind words and 
gentle thoughts lose half their force and all their 
charm W'hen they lack the voice to impress, and the 
look to sweeten them ; but the written repulse has 
tenfold power to freeze — the written reproach has all 
the bitterness of nnmistakeable reality. No power 
of self-deception can withstand them — no assiimtd 
callousness shield \ou against them. Still more awlul 
is it to write one centence which may tempt to wrong, 
or throw ever. ,i moment’s difficulty into the path of 
virtue; if there he a sin in the forgivene'<i8 of winch it 
must be hard for a dying penitent to believe, though 
years of repentance lay between him and iis com- 
mission, it IS this lo have put a weapon into Sitan's 
Inind, which may last as long as time itself. To tlie 
sinner, perchance, it was hut the deed of a moment 
— loigotien as soon as perpetrated: but many a 
moment is as a pebble east into the waters, the cirele 
of whose vibiations shall finally embrace the wliole 
Time-ocean. 

Kdith and Aunt Peggy sat musing over iheir letters 
one blight spiing morning; the former with that 
quietly sorrowml expression which was now almost 
habitual with her, the latter with a look of considerable 
doubt and some anxieiy. We sliall take the liiierty 
of looking o\er their shoulders, and presenting the 
reader with a copy of their respective dchpatches : — 

“ Oxford^ April Vlih. 

“ My Deauest IhuTn, — We arc off’ lor onr tour tu- 
rnon ovv, and 1 scrawl a line to aniioimce ir to you, 
that you may not he expecting to heai lioni me, as 
1 shall lta\ e no leisure for letter-wriiing. Yon had 
better not write to me till you have heard ag.iiii, as 
our line of action is not fully determined u.am, and 
1 cannot tell you where to direct to me. 1 am tired 
to death of Oxford, and heartily glad to be out of it, 
though F.verard seems as fond of the old loweis as 
if he liad built them himsel/, and spends as 
much time in studying the view of Magdalene (rom 
New College Gardens as would quality him for a 
degree at once, if that were a subject of examinatn n. 
He has aitnictions here of another kind, hi>we\ei ; 
and 1 am almost sui prised that he has exjiressed no 
intention of staying behind. However, 1 suppose 
that he and the young lady understand each other 
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better than I do; and as the matter is evidently 
aettled, I am only waiting; for the formal announce- 
ment in order to offer niy oongrratulations. How long 
do you propose staying at Ihiinoic ? Surely you 
must have hiul enough of the dear old lady atid her 
riiralities by this lime. \Vl)o and what is Mr. Ver- 
li€r? I hope you are in)t hreakirij^ any more hearts. 
1 am just sujinnoned to attend Everaid for the fare- 
well visit; ’tis Incky tliat I am not likely to feel it :»<> 
deeply as he w ill, or we sliould set off for our ^ncusure- 
excurt>ion in ratJier a doleful state. Adieu. 

“ Vours, most affectionately, 

“ r. Kinnaikd.” 

Editli was hv this time quite accustomed to emi- 
template the state of* things indicated by this letter, 
the newjicNS and the ^\onder were gone from her 
sorrow, and it was as familiar to her as tlie face of an 
old friend. 'fhe first moment in which the heait 
suddenly discovers that it is rot cstinuited, as it 
believed itself to be, whether in love or in fiieiuUhip, 
overwhelms it with a kind of astonishment verv hard 
to bear. To the change in the Present and the Future, 
it may perliaps submit wdthont complaining , i>iit it is 
hard to be robbed of the Past, which \\v had belu ved 
irrevocably our own; to look back with di'-tiustful 
regret to the words, and looks, and tones, liie n.tei- 
change of thought, sympathy, confidence, to all c*f 
which a new iiiteipretation is now foicibly afiixed, 
making ns impatient and ashamed that we ever lent 
them any other significance ; to undo, as it were, by 
a letrospective act, the union wliicli we now find had 
only an imaginary existence. Tins had been Edith’s 
task ; it was so still — for it is the labour of a liietiiir*, 
for ever didng and to do. Many a moment ^tood out 
from the departed days, defying her to be incredulous 
of its true import, saying to Jier soul, *' Sun ly the 
delus'ori is 7iow — the trniJi lay with me.” And tlieii 
alie had to go once more tlirongh the dieary course 
of unanswerable argument.s, by which slie proved to 
her unwilling self that she was forgotten and disre- 
garded ; or to take refuge at last in tlie poor conso- 
lation, “It must have been different once ! ” 

Her broilier’s view, it nuist be remembered, was 
still eiTOiieous, so that his letters must not ho sup- 
posed to imply such utter naiit of delicacy and feeling 
as tliey would at first appear to do. Ills natuie was 
generous and affectionate, but by no means refined; 
tell him tliat he liad given pain, and he would repent 
it with all his lieart, and perhaps inflict it again the 
next moment from pure unconsciousness. In the 
present case, his b(*lief of Edith’s complete indiffer- 
ence to Everard was still unaltered, thongli slie had 
undecked him wiJh regard to Mr. 'fhornton ; and 
he was only glad to see that his friimd bad recovered ^ 
90 quitkly and so entirely from a disappointment, of 
the acuteness of which even he hud in the fust 
instance entertained no doubt. 

Aunt Peggy’s epistle was from Owen, and ran as 
follows : — 

“ Torquay^ April \2th, 

**Dear Peggy, — 1 am beginning to tliiiik that it 


is a very long while since we have seen each other ; a 
fact with which I hope you are at least as strongly im- 
pressed as myself. Moreover, 1 urn sure that a little 
ghaiige of air would be exceedingly good for \ oil, 
and a little change of scene can hardly fail to he plea- 
sant after so many months’ vegetation in your beloved 
retirement. So I liope that this array of good 
reasons will be siifficieiiily powerful to persuade you 
to come and join me in ihiN lovely place for a few weeks. 
I am very comlbi tahly housed, ami the \iew from my 
drawing-room windows will he enough to keep ton in 
a state of pcrpetii.il r.\nltation. If yon can induce 
rny fair ri-r/miw^ ward to accompany ton, so nincli 
the belter I shall he delighted to see her, and liope to 
take my revenge for tliose vietoiies at the chess-table 
w'hich used so grievously to try my gallantry in times 
j past. 1 shall have plenty of leisure for ])iaetiee, as 
I I am nnlneklly laid up with rather an awkv. aid 
j sprain of the ankle, which my provoking fiienu, Dr. 

I , tells me will not allow iiw* to leave the sofa for 

i some w’eeks. 1 came dov\ii here witli the Fnllartons, 

I having projected a p ctnrc''(|ne trip along tlie soiuli 
j coast as fat as Plvnumtli, where James Fullarlon's 
yaelit Inns hci ii wintering, whence we intend' d start- 
ing for a ctmse among the ('liannel I'^lands. 'fins 
mishap has of eourse excluded me lioin the seheiiie; 
and they are to pioceed the day after to-inorrovv 
without me, so that il \on can make it conxenient 
to come to me now, instead of our meeting — as 1 had 
infore intended, if possible— wlu'ii the vaclit returns 
from her excursion, it would really he a clnirity. 
Ymi need not mind about aniiouiicing } our iiiteuLions, 
as 1 shall be ready to receive yon at any immient; 
so tli.it if I don’t get an answer to this lelln- by 
letnrii of jmst, J .shall conclude that you have stalled, 
and make my arrangenit'nts accordingly. Pr.iy gi\e 
my’ coinplimeiils to Miss Ivinnaird, and believe mt', 

“ Yours aflectiomitely, 

“ Owi.N Foiidc.” 

Aunt Peggy w’as not a little embarrassed by this 
diplomatieally-ecmeeiv ed letter. The idea of Owen 
alone, ill, and requiiing ber attendance a.s muse, 
would at any time have m;ide her imjiatient to go to 
him ; and when this W'as joined to the desire wliicli 
he expressed for her society, and the regret w IiicIi he 
implied at their long separalion, and the kindness 
and consideration witli which he spoke of the advan- 
tage of change of air for her, in the perfect '•inceriiy 
of all of which she fully believed, the effect was 
quite irresistible. Pul she felt iiomly certain that 
the visit would he distasteful to Edith, and slie knew 
not how to suggest it to her. Edith saved her 
the trouble. 

“ My dear aunt Peggy,” cried she, “ I am sure 
from your face that \ou have beard Bomething vvhioh 
makes you uneasy, and that I am concerned in it: 
you won’t be so unkind as to conceal it from me? ” 

There was no course left but to sliuw the letter, 
and this Aunt Peggy accordingly did, witli many 
aiectionate expre8sion.s of regret fbr the annoyance 
which she feared it would cause. But Edith took 
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qnite an unexpected view of the matter, and expressed 
it with her usual energy. 

“Of course, you wish to go,” she said, “and I 
quite agree wilh Mr. Forde that a little change of 
air and scene will do you good : dear, dear, kind 
Aunt Peggy, I arn afraid the winter has been any- 
thing but cheerful for you. But we won’t talk about 
that; 1 hope you will set oil' to-iuonow, and come 
I back to me when you are tired of Torquay looking 
! quite blooming.” 

I “ Come back to you ! ” repeated Aunt Peggy, 

1 somewhat aghast. 

j “ () yes ! I sliall be so bapjn liere. 1 do so love 
j Enmoie, and 1 am quite fond of being alone, — I 
( think it does one a gr at deal of good to be alone some- 
[l times. iSiot lluit I could ever wish yo// an ay, ” kissing 
|| her fondly, “ hut now that lliere la so sti.mg, >^0 indis- 
jj peusahle a reason for your going, I want \ou to /ee/. 
jj what is quite tiue, that theie is no oecasion whatever 
j! lor yoiii staving on rnv account, or lor yonr wi-iiing 
jj me to go with you. IJon't you know what 1 mean 
ii by sa\ mg that it is good to la* alone sometimes? 1 
;i think light ihoiiglits come to the mil d more readilv 
' and more jier.suasively ; it i,'. like shutting the eys 
i to listen to music — you hear evtuy note witli double 
’ ' mderiiess.” 

'I Ami I'alith’s eloquence pi rv.aih'd over one so lui- 
])ractiscd in the art of refusing, tliougii it was not 
I without many n)i«givii)gs and imicli reluctance that 
Aunt Peggy finally consented. She inwardly le- 
1 solved to shorten her absence as much as possible, 
j and jiaited fiom her dailing wiih a heavy hcait. So 
I Edith was lefi to the luxury of pen'ect solitude; and 
it was, as slie had said, very good lor her. A year 
' before tlie diseiplme might have been (00 painful, for 
I you must he III some nuasure reconciled to >ouisclf 
I ere ymi can be content with no other conipanioiisin]) ; 
j hilt now it wa.s genlle and .saliitaiy, jierhajis theie 
was even a species of enjoyment of it. Jt needs some 
courage to come alone into the picsence of ctmscienee 
for the first time alter the corniuiasion jjf a laiilt of 
j whose true ualme and extent we liave but a dim 
balf-perception. Involuntarily we sin ink away, and 
j would take refuge, if we could, in a forced Idindncss, 
j or an aililiciaJ renewal of the state of mind which 
I led to the evil, and ao, at the lime, justified it to 
ourselves. We remember bow natural it seemed 
then, and try to believe tliat because it was natural, 
therefore it was not wrong; forgetting, w bat, per- 
chance, we learn to see at lust, that the naturalness 
was eau&ed by an unsuspected liubit of cbaiacter, 
predisposing us to yield to that particular species of 
temptaiion which lias proved too strong fur us. But 
all these subterfuges avail not ; lime passes on, and 
w^c cannot stay its silent working. The voice of the 
tempter is mute, and the angel points soriowfuUy to 
the quiet rebuking fitce of Truth, and we cannot look 
away from it if we would. Let us rather go to it, and 
bow down before it, and grieve that we ever left it. 
striving through our tears so to fix its lineaments 
upon our hearts, that w*e may never again mistuk*e 
tliein. And then, O calm, sweet Solitude, wlial dost 


thou not teac!i 11 s! How do w’e seem to dwell vritli 
death and heaven, while life and earth and man 
withdraw into such far di.stance that we see but their 
nobler features and marvel at ourselves that we have 
ever Imagined for them such unworthy details ! How 
do vanity and bitterness die out of the heart, leaving 
it full only of shame, which is so busied in deploring 
its own olfences that it has no leisure to remember 
those of others ! And with Edith, whose sin was 
against another, how utter was the prostration of 
spirit, how boundless the self-condemnation ! All 
this she had endured; at first shrinkingly and reluct- 
antly, seeking, if she conld, to escape; afterwards | 
bravely and patiently, finding a satisfiiction even in ; 
the intensity of the pain, because she felt it to be 
a deserved puiiisliinent And now solitude was to 
her a relrcsbment rather llian a trial, tranquillizing 
and strengthening to the miiul as sleep to the body. 

Her only ' isitor was Mr. Vciner, and with him 
she enjoyed an intercourse. c\ery hour of which she 
felt to he an im])i*ovemeiit. Not tliat he was that 
most reptiKive of all cliaractcis, a didactic man; on 
the contrary, Ins liahit was to shun occasions for 
lecturing, and ].arry challenges to argument, in general 
society. Blit it would have been strange and even 
uiikiud if he had not laid aside this habit in behalf of 
Editl), wlioso solo wi>li was evidently to be taught. 
Sympathy and humility may surely he allowed the 
fii i\ ilegc of hi e.akiug through the most delieati* reserve. 
But even to Edith his terichmg was rather incliiect 
than avowed. lie had that placidity of temperament, 
which, when it is the result of discipline, is a 
perpetual lesson ; showing with irresistible plainness 
a tiuib which we are very slow to believe, 
namely, that tlie most sensitive keenness of feelhig 
may exist wdtb ilie most thorongb imisteiy of temper. 
Wo say that it 7^/af/ exist, for doubtless the union is 
a rare one ; nevertheless:, it is, of course, attainable by 
all who choose to labour for it. But it never will 
be attained by any vvho liabitually soothe their 
consciences with that eorninon excuse for irritabiht}' — 

I feel more acutely than ihe rest tif the world.? 
Ediih, knowing lus early history, could not avoid 
speculating a little upon the nature ol the sentiment 
which he nuglit still be siqijmstd to cjiieriairi 
towards Mis. Dalton ; but the tranquillity of his 
manner effectually baffled her peuetiaiion, and she 
could only conclude tliat if he pieserved any lingering 
tenderness for her, it wit\i too dei’ply wrapped into the 
inner folds of his lieart c\er to show itself at the sur- 
face. lie had certainly testified annoyance at being 
forced to pass an indirect cciisiiru upon her, but this 
wasscaicely more than might luive been anticipated 
fiom his general chaiity of judgment. He seemed, so 
to spciik, to have ascended imo a region of spiritual 
life so far above her reach that even niemovy could 
scarcely retain her in its gaze. And surely this, 
which to him was a necessity of bis nature, was to her 
no more than a fit retribution. Yet the deatli of 
human love is ever a touching spectacle, even when 
Its divine sister rises winged from its grave. It seems 
strange that wc should be able to turn away from the 
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appealing; eyes of the past, and let it go by into forget- 
fulness. But there is no such thing ns forgetfulness 
in its true sense ; it is only that one thoiiglit is ab- 
sorbed into another greater thought, ns the presence 
of starlight is invisible amid the blaze of noon. 
Neither does it seem to be by the extirpation of one 
feeling that we approach nearer to the Christian ideal, 
but rather by the implanting of another, which shall 
eventually overshadow all tlie rest. 

More than a week of Edith’s solitude had glided 
away ; she had returned from her morning walk to 
church, and was puzzling herself over a. mysterious 
passage in a note from Amy, for which no ingenuity 
of hers could devise an explanation. Before very 
long,” wrote Mrs. Dalton, “ I expect to comniiinieate 
a piece of news, which, if I am not inistakL-n, w’ill 
astonish yon greatly. I defy you to guess it. But 
for the present iny lips are sealed, so you must endure 
yt)ur curiosity as patiently as you can,” This was 
nut a sentence to be taken quietly; Edith pondeied 
and cogitated in vain, and at last made up her mind, 
as the most improbable thing she could think of, that 
Mr. Dalton W'as about to publish a volume of poems. 
Whether it was tliat wondering — wliich is almost as 
fatal to energetic employment of mind as expecta- 
tion, liad unsettled Edith s thoughts, or that she was 
troubled with one of those fits of ^pirilllal languor 
which occasionally unstiing the sinews of enthusiasm 
itself, cannot be determined, but certain it was that 
she felt an unusual disposition to inaction ; sIk* 
moved listlessly from one occupation to another, mui 
at last, determining upon a vigorous efluit, had just 
summoned her maid to attend her on an e.Npedition 
to visit some of her poor pensioners, when the sound 
of steps on the gravel walk agreeably iiiierrupted her 
intention. “ That must be Mr. Verner, Susan,” cried 
she ; ‘‘go and let him in directly, and 1 dai e say he w’ill 
walk with me.” The girl obeyed, and Edith he.ad 
her open the house door, but the voice winch imme- 
diately afterwards inquired in hastv accents, “Is your 
mistress at home i ” made her thrill and shiver irom 
head to foot. She put her baud to hcrfoicliead uilli 
a sudden fear that reason was forsaking her, but 
giddy and hew ildered as slic was, she distiiutly heard 
llie servant, wlio of course supposed the question to 
refer to herself, answer in tlie afiirmative. A rapid 
and well-known fiiotfall w.is lieaid in the vestibule, 
every step seemed to be planted on her heart; the 
words, “ Do not tell Miss Kiniiaird that anybody is 
come,” vibrated stranged}’ and painfully upon her 
ears, and tlic next moment ilie door was thrown open, 
and, gasping for breath, she beheld Piiilip Everard, 
who started hpek as he entered, with a lace as pale 
and as troubled as her own. 

LETTERS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

Letter I. 

Mr DEAR A , January, 1845. 

Aoreeably to my promise, I hasten to give 
you some account of thetc interesting islands and 
their curioUs inhabitants. You must not imagine, 
however, that I am silting comfortably in a warm 


snug room, over a cheerful conl-fire, as you 
probably may he when you read this ; nor yet must 
you think that 1 am luxuriating over a glass of true 
Geneva, ever and anon to brighten my torpid ideas 
and excite my fancy, while I endeavour to pourtrny 
some few characteristics of this wild place, and its 
still wilder people. No, I am ensconced under 
cover of a heavy-looking roof, (though made of the 
lightest materials, such as a kind of flag, and other 
aqueous vegetable productions,) sitting upon a box, 
which is my wardrobe, library, and escritoire, and 
w'riting on another, half a yard higher, as an anqde 
apology for a table. As to my ideas, tlicy are in a 
similar condition to those of most oihcr people who 
hax'e been suddenly translated from familiar objects 
and faces, and thrown into strange sceius and 
stranger society ; that is, heterogeneous and con- 
fused. Instead, llieiefoie, of wi<>hiiig for stimuluuts 
to rouse my faculties, at present tlie total want of 
society and occupation is sufticient excitation to 
mental emjiloymcnt, so 1 W'elcoine my pen as my 
only friend and companion. 

A fire \\c have, ii is tiue, but setting aside the ne- 
cessity and convenience of cooking at it, iis u‘*e is 
not very apparent, and it would be difiicult to say 
uln‘thei it W'a* the gi eater comfort or ..uno} aiice. It 
is not your sparkling fiame and glowing iieat of an 
English fire, dlffu^ir]g comfoit and elieerfulness hoili 
to body and mind — thaw'ing the coldest temper 
into s<»cial good-luimonr — making }oung blood nance 
through the veins, aiid causing as many \aganes as 
would do credit to tlie best oxygen gas ; but it is a 
huge log-fire, situated in the inuldle ol ilie apaunienl, 
pouring out above and around it a volume ol smoke 
to vvliiih a factory chimney is but a incagie (‘om- | 
p.irison. Air.’ one exposed, like injself, to sm h a lu- i 
inig.itioii, Knlft T') greatly by its initaiing i fleets on 
the eyc.s especially, lliough the nose and iliroat s\ m- | 
pathizc with the organs ot vision; and were \ on lo | 
see me just now, \ on might readily sU|»|)ose that 1 > 
wasengaged in writing some patlietic tale oi liiehij- 
inosc sermon, so com])lete.ly sufiused is my face with j 
tears and other less delicate excretions. 

My account of inanimate objects beloie me will be 
necessarily brief; for the place does not eoni.iin a 
chair, a table, a cujiboard, or even a htd. j5o\es, i 
as I just observed, comperi«ntc for tlie want of the | 
first; the cross- y)ai litioiis of llic wall serxe tin* pni- 
poscsof thesceoiid, betwixt w liich, plate.s, knives, fork‘d, 
spoons, A'c , aie tlinisi in admirable disorder; imd 
for the last, a bundle ol dried fern, flag, or stiaw, 
forms an excellent succedaiieuin. Strewed heie and 
there are some canoe paddles, a few baskets contain- 
ing potatoes and maize, both in a state* of fragrant 
decomjiO'ition ; and hanging over head is a piece of 
dried sliurk, that lias apparently lost all its nutritive 
juices from exposure to the sun outside, and the 
dense smoky atmosidieie within. Arranged on the 
walls arc a few tomahawks, fowling-jiieces, ai d inus- 
l^ets, with some unique wooden weapons, garnished 
with feathers, and three or four rolls of fishing- line, 
dangling to the extremities of which are hooks made 
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from liuman boiios. There is no such luxury as a Squatting round the fire arc men, women, and 
glazed window; but instead of the patched panes children, most of them in a stale of semi-nudity, — 
wliich offend the eye of the fastidious traveller some smoking tobacco or a live coal, others very 
in England, or the old stocking, piece of rag, or audibly tucking their pipes, which is a sort of tacit 
dirty petticoat, sometimes substituted for glass, I intimation that a little of the “ weed ” would be 
liave a frame of wood, over which is stretched a very acceptable, particularly as I observe they 
dingy, smoky-coloured sheet of paper, that by some direct their longing eyes towards me and my box. 
little manajuvring is made to fix into a hole cut out lu a state of happy dozing amidst the group, lie their 
in the side of the house. This answers the purpose young pet pigs and their dogs, the lornicr of winch 
admirably, and serves also for a chimney, since the share as much attention and solicitude as could any 
climate is not of so piercing a character as to require human creature equally helpless, but the latter, 
every nook and crevice to be stopped ; for my own judging fron their lanky sides and prominent ana- 
part, I wish tliese ventilators were more numerous tomical developments, seldom know even the luxury 
and of larger size, for the advantaije of a freer circu- of a potato. Their keen instincts, however, amply 
latiori of pure air, the atmosphere of one ofthese huts compensate for the tinrc.isonable iieghgence of tlieir 
being none of the sweetest and most odoriferous. owners, lor when they have an opportunity they 

I am at no los.s, however, for living subjects of make great and indiscriminate slaiigliter amongst the 
description. No less tlnin four grisly heads are now neighbouring sheep, goats, pigs, and poultry, to the no 
bending over my paper, watching with apparent small loss and inconvenience of both natives and set- 
wonder the magic tliere is in a white man’s fingers, tiers. It is not uncommon to hear ot ten, twenty, forty, 
which can so lapidly pencil sucli sliange hierogly- or moic sheep or goats having been destroyed in one 
pbics. I’erhaps tbev mav have .some notion of wliat o ght by these native bail-starved canine marauders. 

1 am doing; I am sorry tliey cannot read wbat I am 1 hey aie designated native dogs only as belonging to 
about to say, viz., that their impel tinent curiosity is, the natives, who aie, one and all, cruelly iudifierent 
of all their faults, the most aiiDoying to a civilized bow these animals exist, not as being indigenous to 
stranger. lii v/hatever ocenji.ition you may be en- the island ; the i ace, however, did fiTinerly exist here, 
gaged, however triMmg oi otherwis<*, if a native be but are now extinct. 'J’he same dogs kept by Eiiio- 
nc3ar, lu* vill be suie to have Ins eves riveted ,npon j>eans aie seldom alhiued to be so pressed with 
you. Tt is in \aiii to strive to look him out of conn- hunger us to be diiven to sucli dejilornble trespasses, 
teiianee — lie is perlecily inviiieibic ; ifheseesjou Their pet pigs and goats are an intolerable 
are annoyed lie may perhajis <-alute you with a hideous nuisance; as mischievous as monkey s, but not half so 
smile or a gniiit ; but his umnanneily -stare is still interesting, they aie perpetually in your way and 
uj)on yon until soinclliing ela»' (li\ erts his attention. committing some annoyaiiee The women, in par- 
Kiiiopeaiis are muc h in tlie hahit of lounging up ticular, arc excessively loud of nursing them, and are as 
and down, backward-, and fovwaids, a practice to much olfimded if you ill-use one of them as if you 
wliicli these people, from their natural laziuc'-s', are were to beat their own pel sons or tlieir young children, 
not addicted : whetlier, like some otlier ignorant li ihes 'fhe natives may frequently be observed in their 
of winch I liave read, they consider it a form of our rambles followed by a string of young pigs as 8»)me 
worship, 1 am iinabl<' to say, hut they cvidentlv ot your country squires are by their dogs, and they 
dc'^pise It 111 us, and it affords them no little gr.itifica- arc equally tractable. Hut not contented with tiiis, 
lion to ape the peculiarities of our iTKiiiiieis, and gait, some of these people are so fond of accommodating 
and to stmt by oui side witli all the grimace and ex- their pets as to give tliLmi a sliaie of their blanket, 
travaganee of finished earicatnnsts. Occasionally, and on this soft couch they lull the tender animals to 
they meet with a dis igi ee.ible rebufi' when some a comfortable night’s rejiose. 

surly John Hull thinks his dignity ofieiuU'd ; but this At the end of the room one young urchin, I 
only excites tlieir clamnrous giiff.iws still more, and observe, is busily eiigageil in sketching out Iriun 
piejiaies tin’ way for frequent repetitions of the same memory the rude outlines of a ship, or “ kaipuke, ” as 
annoying iiiimicry. If a stranger should unfortu- he calls it, with a piece of charcoal. Some of their 
nately he iiald-lieaded, or even approaching thereto, attempts in this way are truly surprising, considering 
he affords a fund of merriment to tliese ignorant crea- that they so seldom sec these objects. Tlieir modelling 
tiires, and, fiom that moment, he receives the sobri- in clay or sand, too, ns well as carving in wood, is far 
(juet of “p.ikira,” by which he is ever afterwards from despicable. Whatever they see that strikes 
called. Any other peculiarities of form or feature their fancy they very readily copy, and display an 
siihject him to the like baptismal ceremony, so that astonishing accuracy of observation and memory even 
wherever he goes be is sure to be saluted by his ap- in the miniitim of tlieir object. Tlieir retentive 
propriate nickname. faculties arc remarkable also in the recollection of 

Their uniform rudeness to European females is names. The island abounds in a great variety of trees, 
most remarkable and scandalous. No insult is too plants, shrubs, &c. for each of which they bav6 
gro.ss for them to throw ill their way ; speech, manner, a distinct iiniiie, and there is scarcely a native but 
dress, walk, all undergo the inquisitive ordeal of can give you its syiiouymc and other peculiarities 
these mimicking savages, and they seem to vie with with tlie utmost readiness and precision. And many 
each other who shall be most daring and insulting. of tliein, although unable to read or write, will learn 
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from hearsay to repeat sentenees, and even sometimes 
a whole chapter of the Bible, in an astonisliingly 
aliort time and with the greatest accurary. 

Two little fellows in the corner, I perceive, are 
amusing themselves with a game at draughts, in 
which many of these people very much excel, when 
they can be made to summon up suflicient patience and 
attention. Indeed, I have known a celebrated Kuro* 
pean plaver completely over-matched by a native boy, 
and that, not only once, but rep *atedly. The New 
Zealand exercises are, with few exceptions, of the 
most simple and childish character, such a<', tossing 
balls, bowling iioops, whipping tops, throwing spears, 
fire., but they occasionally practise a game which j 
requires considerable adroitness. Some eight or ten 
will form a circle, each holding by the middle two 
sticks, one in each hand, and, by keeping pretty exact 
time to the tune of n rude and hoisterous smig, will 
pass these missiles rapidly round and across to cacli 
I other w'ith remarkable precision, and seldom is one 
seen to fall to the ground. They have also many 
other songs, in the performance of which, at certain 
intervals, tliey make horrid gesliculations, w'ringing 
their hands, slapping their thighs, distorting their 
1 features, and exhibiting many other characters of 
I savage humour. 

, I observed above that part of (he gioup before me 
I were indulging in their pipe. 7’liese people all 
I smoke : smoking, indeed, seems to be ilie soul of 
their existence. Tobacco will purchase any fa\our 
from them, and its eftects upon them up]>ear to he 
diametrically opposite to its ordinarily sedative pro- 
perties, for it excites tlicir 8lnggi>h nature to in- 
stantaneous exertion ; this effect, however, is only 
temporary, and results tioin the anticipation of the 
happy state of indolence which they sl.all enjoy after 
their required w ork i.s done : and there is hut too 
much evidence to show that it renders them, in fact, 
still more listless and indisposed for labour, by le- 
laxing their energies and predisposing to idle habits. 
Certain it is, that witlioiit such temptation it is next 
to impossible to induce the natives to w'ork, but now, 
having once experienced its soothing influence, tlie 
appearance even of a piece of tobacco acts upon 
them like enchantment, and by the promibc of it 
they may he bribed to any tiling. I li.i^c been 
informed that, when tobacco and pipes were first 
introduced amongst them, and were with difficulty 
obtained, tlie natives were in the habit of squitting 
together in a ring, and comfortably enjoying, en masse, 
a solitary pipe, from which each inhaled as much as 
he cGuld, swallowed the smoke, and passed the pipe 
on to his neigUbour, and then, by some peculiar mode 
of emission, they discharged it in pufls at their leisure. 
This practice they would keep up lor hours together, 
and were not seemingly affectud in any way by it. 
Since, however, these articles are to be had without 
much diffic ulty, and it is a rare thing to see a Maori 
without his bit of clay ; and, if he cannot at all times 
obtain tobacco, he does not hesitate to puta hot ember 
into Ills well-saturated pipe, and puff away with seem- 
ing contentment. Before I proceed I must inform you 


that the word Maori ” is the native name for a New 
Zealander, as a ** Briton ” is thnt of an Englishman, 
or “ Manx ” of one born in the Isle of Man. 

You cannot, of course, expect me at present to say 
mucli on the subject of tlie Mauri language, for the 
best of all reasons, that 1 know little of it. All 1 
have to observe is, ilmt its acquirement is difficult by 
colloquial means only, ns the natives in their vain 
attempt to speak as much English as they are able, 
inteilard their owm talk with such broken woids and 
sentences, that it is next to impossible to distinguisli 
one fiom the other: a stranger, therefore, is con- 
fused between the two. Tlien, again; veiy few' of 
ihein speak the genuine language, even if the} con- 
fine themselves to it ; tliey have a knack of abbre- 
viating many of their words, which renders it very 
difficult to trace them to their real construction and 
signification. Tliey also make iis.e of niany.s/< 77 /y terms, 
which have no other origin tlian llieir own iiiinds; 
altogether, it is discoin aging as well ns perplexing to 
attempt to attain anything like jiurity of laiigiiage | 
from listening to, or conversing with, them. More- [ 
over, there are variour, dialects, as in other coiuitiies, j 
so tliat to become perfectly master of all, would 
require more att“ntion and time than iinny would i 
feel di»jposed to give, 'riiese aie some of the reasons 
by which 1 have lieeii hilhei t«> deterred tioin attenjil- 
ing il.s acqiii^itiun ; and as doubtless 1 escape lieailng 
many observations of u distigiei ahle character, 1 am 
perfectly satisfied that ‘‘ wheie ignorance is hiiss, ’iis 
folly to he wise.” 'I'hc attcm)'ts, however, which 
have been made to oigaiiize the language, and raise 
it to something like lule, leflect veiy great ciedit on 
the patience and a'suluity of tlie inissionai ies and 
otliers who have lahouied in this field of inquiry. 
But this language is, like mo.st otlicr liai haious ones, ! 
comparatively very defective. Many of our woids 
of course expt:f*ss ideas for wliich tliey have no equi- 
valent in their own I.ingu.ige. Such, as so frequently 
appears in their 'restameiit, have been made to bear as 
close appro.\iinatioi) to oiir own pronunciution as the 
letters of tlicir alpliahet will admit of; but a.s these are 
Old} fouitecn, (being deficient of many in our conso- 
nants,) the words are but imperfectly imitated. Con- 
sideiing, also, the various dialects, (of wdiicli in the 
northern island alone there are seven,) — that the lan- 
guage has been conaider.dily adulterated, “ in conse- 
quence of the close interctnii sc of the peojile witli 
foreigners and the difficulty of arriving at the true 
meaning of their woids by native converse, the 
proficiency already made in tlicir arrangement is so 
far excellent. 

A recent writer quaintly observes: — “If a man 
grazes his foot lie is ‘mate;' if covered fiom 
head to foot with sores, or tossed with raging 
fever, he is ‘ mate ; ’ if any way vexed or offended, 
he is siill ‘ mate; ’ feeling the craving of appetite, or 
the burning of desire, lie is still * mate ;’ if dead, you 
hear that he is ‘mate;' and even when* ‘mate 
rawu * (very ill, or dead) is used, or its still more 
forcible re duplicate, ‘ mate rawarawa,’ you are 
equally puzzled to know whether the person reported 
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! of is very, very ill, or quite, quite dead, till further 
I informed that he is ‘ Ngaro,’ (hidden,) or ‘ Kua oli 
1 te tanu ' (they have buried him).” Such is also the 
case with many other words. 

Hut for further information, I must refer you to 
the recently ])ublished graminavs and dictionaries 
which will give you a belter insight into the construc- 
tion and beauty of this language than 1 can do ; all 
1 can observe is, that the almost iiniver.**al termin- 
ation of their nouns in a vowel gives their speech 
a remaikably euphonious and pleasing pound to the 
car of a stranger. 

’ I shall now take a stroll outside, that I may be 
enabled to give you some idea of tlie external /oim a^d 
I appearance of these singular but miserable abodes. 

I Tlie houses here are, of course, of different sizes, 
form, and dimensions, as they are in all oihcr places; 

I but if I describe one built fur a Euiopeau, wiiicli 
1 is generally of the better sort, it will convey to j’ou 
’ u distinct notion of the whole. They are commonly 
built by the natives alone, who are paid for their 
*' trouble iu pipes, tobaeco, articles of clothing, .spades, 

; tomahawks, muskets, &c. The fir-t pait of tlieir 
' operations consists in making a .substantial framo- 
I woik of the dcsiied dimensions, by phicing stiong 
I wooden posts in the ground, crossing and rc-cro.ssnig 
! them by sjnaller sticks the tout cnsmihle of which 
j, gi\es the appearance of a large cage. Tiie rool is 
I well fastened witli lafiers in like manner, and its 
il wliole surface covered with huiullcs of “ raupo,” a 
species of flag which is abniulaiilly found m tlie 
I swamps and lagoons, which are generally jiretty nu- 
I melons in eveiy neighbourhood. Tliese aie tied also 
!i to tlie framework in a similar way with tight ligatures 
|! of f*re.sh flax. The better to ])rcvcnt the roof from 
|i leaking, it is usually provided with three or four 
;! thicknesses of covering ; the inside, aUo, and par- 
, titioiis are well padded witli tlie same material, so 
i that w'lnd and ram cannot easily penetrate. Besides 
i “ranpo,” they use for this purpose two or ihree layers 
I of ‘‘W'iwi,” a small riisli, and sometimes, at the top 
i of all, a layer of “ moiigamonga,” a tough tendril 
that is very durable eiilier in or out of water. Of 
this, also, they make their eel-baskets, 'fhe better 
finished houses are lined with canes, or dyed of \aiions 
colours, and which give a lively and comfortable 
appeal aiice to the whole. Tliose, also, in whicli Euro- 
peans dwell are usually ornamented witii averandahj 
I imitating a homely cottage front, and this being like- 
I wise lined with canes, and floored w ith boards, forms 
j alto^clher a very snug and enticing domicile. More 
j freqneiitlv, how’ever, native laziness and J'hiropean 
1 indifference arc apparent. Many of these hahiialions 
J arc far inferior even to this meagre description ; 

I merely defended by “ raupo ” on the outer side, and 
that put on in a very slovenly manner, so that a 
few waim days cause it to shrink and leave as many 
crevices as to do away with the necessity of a window- 
hole, or any other aperture for the admission of 
light and air. Such as the natives themselves occupy, 
Bcnrcely deserve any other name than hovels, 
and those of the meanest kind. The doorway is 
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generally so small that you are compelled to enter on 
hands and knees; and if you could enjoy the luxury 
of standing upright in one of these hutS; you must 
necchsai ily he a dwarf of the smallest order. 1 1 owever, 
tliey are well adapted to these people’s habits, who 
raiely stretch themselves to tlicir full length in the 
erect posture, but are coiitinuully cither inclining or 
squatting on their haunches. To these places there 
is no need of a window or chimney ; the door serves 
both piirpostvs during the daVi and at night, when 
they close it, these folks huddle together in a 
state of the iimst luxurious woz/c/ta/tf/jce, that bids de- 
fiance to cold, wind, and rain. 

1 am informed, however, tliat in the southern parts 
of the islands, the natives pay much more regard 
both to tlie little comforts tliat make a dwelling 
desirable, and also to tlie ornamental design of their 
habitations, especially such as they eiect for tlie 
white men; but whether tliey arc so neat as fully to 
merit a coiiqiarison to the “ interior of a lady’s work- 
box,” as some late author (perhaps facetiously) 
rejn cseiils, I am im.ible to avouch. 

A number of these huts promiscuously scattered 
together without the smallest order and design, 

I constitutes what is called a native “ pali.” It is 
generally sill rounded by a high fencing; the sticks 
of wliicii are of diirerent lieights and tied pretty 
closelv together by a small but strong \ine i^alca); 
sometimes these are surmounted at the entrance and 
other pluce.s by uucouthly carved figures, all of 
tenific and obscure designs. The interior of these 
places is a very sink of dirt and unseemly sights : 
peelings of potatoes, pumpkin^ denuded cobs of maize, 
cockle and mussel shells, blocks and sjiliiitcrs of wood, 
stones, decayed raupo, old baskets and mud in 
abundance, occasioned by tlie snunleiing of pej pigs,* 
while the ground is here ami llieie cut up for the 
making of their ovens. Besides the huts of all sizes, 
you w'ill see poles and stages liigli in the air, for 
diyingfish, storing of potatoe-i, corn, &c. ; and oecasion- 
ally lieep pits for the latter pur])osc, which are called 
“ruas:”the stages arc often covered over and are 
built iu various shapes : these they call “ patakis,” 
or “ watas.” 

The whole face of the country, as far as I have 
yet observed, is studded willi liilla of various 
magnitude, and tliese are mostly, from their base to 
tlieir summit, ])lentifully covered with trees and 
hiiishwood. But for e.xleiided and beautiful land- 
scape, such as the vemernbraiiec of Old ICngland 
paints to my fancy, — tlie wooded lawns Hiulpiclurcsque 
features of “ Natme’s beauties,” so richly diversified 
by lakes, rivers, the meandering brook, and simple 
village poii:l, — one may look in vain Here are not 
the shady bowers — the blooming hedge-rows — the 
noble fields, parks, and princely domains that lend 
so sweet a charm to English scenery ; nor do we see 
the comfortable homestead, the cheerful cottage, the 
country spire and ivy-grown ab^ey, all of which are 
FO many gems in the favoured pictures of Albion’sislc. 
No, here there is nothing for the imagination to feed 
on and enjoy. With few exceptions, all is one uiidi- 
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versified and untrodden extent of hill and dale, thickly 
carpeted with fern and stunted ahnib**, with scarcely 
a wild-Hower or fructiferous tree tobronk the inonotojiy . 
Nature, however, who is generally “ sublime and 
beautiful " when not cheated of her honours by 
civilized hands, hns here and there displayed her 
majestic charms in tlx' bold and abrupt forms of 
massive rocks and lofty mountains; the deep and 
narrow ravines and lerrific chasms, that appal the 
heart of the observer : she hns in some parts, too, 
beautiful contrasted her interminable fens and marshy 
swamps with magnificent rivers, whose windings give 
an agreeable variety and interest to the scene ; but as 
the country is as yet devoid of the requisite artificial 
conveniences of roads and bridges, they add much to 
the difficulties ahd dangers of travelling, and so 
obstruct the enjoj’inent which her beauties would 
otherwise afford. 

Foot-paths they have innumerable ; and if we 
admit Hogarth’s notion of the wavy line of beauty, 
they must be entitled heauiiful without any reserva- 
tion, for I do not think there is a straight line of 
road throughout the country that the natives them- 
selves have made. They say that a serpentine 
walk is much easier for their legs, that they sooner 
get tired by walking in a straight line, and cer- 
tainly they have amply demonstrated their opinion 
by their practice. 

The only mountain of any considerable note is 
Mount Egmont situated on the plain of Taranaki. It 
rises somewhat abruptly, and is computed by some to 
be 1,920 yards high, or 11,700 feet, — but by others, 
it has been estimated at little more than 11,000. In 
appearance and height it resembles the Peak of 
Tcneriffe. P’roin frequent surve 3 ^s, it is said to bear 
evidence of having been formerly a volcano of some 
magnitude, but the time must be far distant, as no 
eruption has occurred within the memory of the old- 
est natives, nor is the fact even traditionally reported 
among them. Several other mountains scattered on 
the face of the island are of a volcanic character, 
and some of them have been recently observed to 
emit both smoke and Hume ; but they arc compara- 
tively of small magnitude, and we have not distin- 
guished them, as far as I am aware, by any name. 

There is one also, more northerly, which is called 
by the natives “ Maungatanewi,” which signifies 
monster-mountain ; but it is by no means so high as 
Egmont. There are several also named Mniinganui, 
but this term maybe appliedio any hill of uncommon 
size, being literally translatable h\gox large mountain ; 
“ maunga,” hill ; nui,” large. 

That the whole country has at some distant period 
been tbe theatre 6f terrific convulsions is very obvious: 
in many parts a remarkable wavy appearance runs in 
a continuous course for miles, undisturbed by depth 
of valley or precipitous rock others present abrupt 
fissures, their separated sides corresponding in a 
singular manner, as if disjoined by recent violence. 

And there are many other indications that the 
country has been subject to earthquakes of more than 
ordinary character. Even in the present times this 


phenomenon is by no means rrire : 1 hive felt ino!C i! 
than a dozen in the course of twelve hoius, generally 
however very slight shocks, but occasionally strong 
enough to excite alarm in those whose neiw'icire not 
over well braced. I mention this fact more pjvtioiilarly, 
because I observe it stated in a small Moik lately pub- 
lished, that ** there is no reason to believe that the 
country is subject to earlhquakcs, there being no 
record of any within the memory of man.’’ Now, in 
the name of common sense and honesty, what could 
induce any one to make a remark so unfounded in 
fact? Nobody who had lived six months in the idand 
could have supposed such an assertion to be true, 
'^his book states also, that Mount Egmont is a 
volcano in an active state,” which is certainly not 
the case. The only motive I can imagine for such 
misrepresentations is toassuage the fears of emigrants, . 
and to excite their curiosity ; like some accomplislied 
showmen, who cry, ‘‘ Walk up, walk up! ladies and 
gentlemen, and see the living lion Btuffed with straw, ' 
and warranted not to bite.” 

I may here mention, as intimately connected with 
these ^olcanic phenomena, that in several parts of 
the islands, but especially about the lakes at Kotonan, 
hot sulphurous springs abound, some of which are 
constantly used by the native residents for the pur- ■ 
poses of cooking their victuals, bathing and washing. 
They will indulge in the pleasures of eating, smoking, 
and cliatting therein for hours together, 'rhe&e 
springs varj in their degrees of heat and intensity 
of action ; some of them throw up large bodies of 
water to a considerable height, but the tempeialure 
is lower; others, which are always boiling, have a 
less powerful action, and these are found extremely 
useful by the natives for the purposes above named. 

In some places, the water does not rise above the 
surface, yet you may distinctly hear it “ boiling and 
bubbling” in its course beneath. The waters of these 
springs, or “ ngawas,” as they are here called, arc re- 
presented to be of a sulphurous character; some 
liave an ** albuminous deposit,” and otliers are so 
powerfully alkaline as to serve the purposes of soap. 
The natives have recourse to these springs also for the 
cure of many of their complaints, more especially 
cutaneous diseases, which arc very prevalent among 
them ; and I have known them jirove efficacious 
in the cure of old rheumatic pains and stiff joints. ; 
The natives appear quite aware of the importance j 
of these .springs, and already anticipate the time 
when Europeans will avail themselves of these j 
natural resources for the many useful purposes to ! 
which they seem so specially adapted. |I 

Yours, o:c., Kit. j| 
( To be continued.) 1 1 


THE WATTEAU DRESS. 

Watteau the painter, whose graceful works liave 
given his name to a style pf art which has ever ainoe 
been extremely popular, was born at Valenciennes in 
France, in 1684. Like Canaletto and our own artists, 
Stanfield and Rubei ts, he began by painting decorations 
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for the theatres. His labours for a long time brought 
him but a bare subsistence ; indeed, he greatly 
suffered iVoin poverty, loo often the lot of genius. 

Fortunately for himself and his fame, he hit on an 
entirely new class of subjects, such as balls, masques, 
and ffitea chumpetres. In these works he grouped 
together with great skill numbers of figures on a 
small scale. The elegant turn of his compositions, 
the peculiar grace of liis female heads, and the 
richness of his colouring and costumes, made him 
at once the rage, and produced a crowd of imitators. 
The dress he most delighted to represent is known by 
the name of the Sacque^ (given in our cut,) in which 
the sweeping folds from the shoulders to the ground, 
undulating with the figure, coJiUihute much to the 
j graceful a])pearance of his groups. 

I Having injured his health hy excessive study, he 
I visited England in 1720 to consult the celebrated Dr. 

I Mead, and returned to Fans, where he died the 
' following year. 

I It is cm ions to observe the permanent effect pro- 
I (luced h}-^ oiiginal minds on all they touch — even 
I tiiflmg ohjecls lisc to importance, and are invested 
1 with an interest unfell hefore. Watteau, hy the pic- 
; turepque airangement of his costumes, cieuteda taste 
j for works of his class, which has since widely spread 
ji in this country. It h is had a good and evil effect; 
ji good in (iiu'cting the attention of ouraitists to an 
i exact iiuitatioii ol Natuic in all her details; evil 
j where the ( \prcssion of sentiment has been saciifieed 
I to the nice painting of silks and satins. — J. 


I VISIONS OF THE FAST. 

T, M. r. 

Alom: in the dreary night— 

111 the daik cold night alone — 

1 pine tor the dawning light, 

And tie' birds' first whitqicring tone 
Visions Kiirrouiid iny lied, 

A dim iiiieartlily train, 

I And 1 close niy eyes wiMi dread, — 

13ut I close my eyes in vain. 

Alone in the dreary night ! 

O mournful, ghostly hand ! 

AVhy do ye come so near ' 

O Guardian Spirit ! wherefore stand 
Far off, as if in fear ' 

Spread, spread thy sheltering wings ; 

Thou — only thou — eanst save ; 

I^rot.cct me from these fearful things. 

The tenants of the grave. 

Alone ill the dreary night ! 

Why docs that little child 
Come near and nearer now 
Her eyes are very pure and mild. 

And heaven bright her brow. 

Fut she fills 'nitj heart with woe. 

Ami I shrink with a dreadful fear, 

For thy baby features well I know— 

O sister, fond and dear ! 

Leave me, thou little child ! 

In infancy she died ; 

Why did I live, O God? 
lu life we si uni bored side by side. 

Why not beneath the sod? 


We played together i/um, 

An undivided pair; 

I live — the most accursed of men ; 

She died — an angel fair ! 

Leave, leave me, liUlc child ! 

O mother! didst thou mourn 
Beside that little bed ! 

And didst thou pine for her return. 

And weep that she was dead f 
That garb of misery — 

Tliosc tears — that bitter sigh — 

Mother, they should have been for 7«c, 
Because 1 //u/ not. Uif ! 

Mistaken human love ! 

O Spirit, haunt me not 't 
Mother — away’ away! 

My heart is sick — iiiy brain is hot — 

J cannot — dare not pray. 

Thy face is calm and sweet; 

In thine unclouded eyes 
A holy h)ve 1 daie not meet, 

A tender radiance lies. 

O mother, haunt me not ! 

Or, if thou mmst appear, • 

Come in that latter time, 

Gome with that glance of woe and fear 
Which marked my course of crime. 

When thine eyes had lost their light, 

When iby licart was sad within, 

When thy clustering locks were white 
With grieving for iny sin : 

Conic, with thy broken heart! 

All happy things and pure 
Jilme agony increase ; 

My sin-tost spirit can endure 
All-- save to dream of peace. . 

O childhood innocent’ 

t> youth too l)Hght to last ’ 

Has Ar// a bitterer punishment 
TJian of the Pont f 

Fare spirits, haunt me not ! 


THE CHAND BEEBEE. 

A KOMANCp: OF THJi OFCKAN. 

BY Mils. PORTANS. 

It was the sunset hour ; yet /acliauci‘ of suf- 
ficient brightness still streamed around the richly 
sculptured niosijues and crumbling fanes of the 
splendid ruins of Beejapoor, to give richness to 
its beauty, and to fix tlie eye in lingering 
admiration, on the gorgeous groupings of minaret 
and altar, fount and column, of Hindoo and of 
Moslem art ; while, as if to mock tlie sculptor's 
skill, Nature around its records, had wound her 
own fair traceries. The jiale boll of the delicate 
moon-flower rested on the dark granite steps of 
the splendid mausoleum, and the sweet jasmine 
buds peeped forth from the cleftcd altar and 
clung around each crumbling column. The 
scene was beautiful, beautiful as a poet’s or a 
painter’s dream, yet its interest was still a 
melancholy one, for it spoke of the past, — of the 
overthrow of empires, of the feuds of men, of 
the opposing powders of creeds loading to acts of 
violence and bloodshed, — all this, and matters of 
import yet more terrible, miglit well be read on 
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those fallen monuments and in the entangled rich- 
ness of that luxuriant foliage; yet whatever lessons 
the scene suggested to those pondering on change 
of dynasty and faith, little were they noted by that 
fair girl, who from her princely father s hareem 
had stolen forth to dream of joy and hope, among 
the scenes that from her childhood she had loved 
so well. Her veil of fine white muslin bordered 
with gold had fallen back, and draped itself in 
graceful folds about her hoddice of pale pink 
silk broidered with pearls ; the tresses of her 
luxuriant hair were braided with freshly 
gathered jasmine buds, and in her hand she held a 
wreath of chuinpa and pomegranate blossoms 
newly woven ; yet lovely as she was, thus simple in 
attire, and fresh in her young beauty, the sweet 
expression of her fair face, the smile upon her lip, 
the light that beamed in her dark eye, were 
more winning still ; — every animated creature 
arij^und seemed to know and love that gentle girl 
The timid mangoe bird, with its black and 
oiangc-coloured plumage, rested confidently on 
its favourite spray, the little humming-bird 
dipped lus tiny beak with its usual petulance 
into the scented cup of every tender blossom, as 
if conscious of being noted onl}' by the crouching 
lizard all green and gold, whos(* bright v.atch- 
ful eye glanced upwards on the spoiler from 
that verdant nook he had made his dwc^lling- 
plaee, and well it might be so, fur playful 
gentleness was as natural to the Chand i)ee])o<‘ 
as suridiiut3 to an Oriental clinu;, and tlie song of 
birds, th(3 fragrance of a flower, the very shadous 
that flickered at her feet, brought to lier young 
heart a sense of happiness. JJnt now tin* day 
was spent ; deep (as it would .^ecin; in tlie 
distant groves of feathery y_)ahn-tr<*cs ^allk tin* 
bright orb whose radiance bad so lately gilded 
the ancient places of the noble city, and the 
fair Chand Ueehec turned to seek tin* aged nurse 
who, caring little for tin* bird?, and tlower.'i, and 
sunshine, that ])rought joy to the heait of her 
young ini!^tre,s<, v\as whiling away the time with 
her stores of beetel-iiiit .and paun in the veran- 
dah ot a crumbling iiio^quo. Tlie maiden's form 
w’as scarcely lost, however, among the surrounding 
foliage, when a horseman, hounding over tin* 
tangled brushwood, checked his noble Arab 
before the splendid mausoleum of Ahmed Shah, 
and, casting the bridle from his hand, sprang 
lightly from his seat. The rider was one not 
easily forgotten ; the fine proportions of his 
figure, the regularity of his hand.'^omc features, 
alone, would prove him to be .a stranger in the 
land of the Mahratta.s, while the peculiar turn 
of his glossy moustache and the folds of his 
‘crimson turban showed him, with equal dis- 
tinctiics.s, to he one of those Moslem leaders 
whom the Delhi sovereigns might well be proud 
to note as their allies. Advancing to the steps 
of the splendid mosque, the young noble bent 
his forehead in low obeisance, and then, grasping 


his sword more firmly in his hand, while a gleam 
of triumph passed over his fine face, exclaimed, 
“ Saint of my fathers, behold thy servant ! Ere 
to-morrow’s dawn my good steed shall scatter 
from his hoofs the soil now desecrated by the 
accursed rule of a Hindoo tyrant, nor shall the 
sword of Salabat Khan be sheathed until, from 
every fort and bastion from Delhi to the Deckan 
r.ange, the Crescent shall raise its banner, and 
ev'cry idol of the land lay shivered upon the 
soil ! Too long inactiv'e have I lingered hero, but 

now', by all the holy Imaums, I swear ” 

“ N.ay ! swear not, my more than brother ; 
oh ’ recall thiwe dreadful word.s against our race ; 
think of our childhood’s dfiys. think of tlu* 
happy hours thou hast p.issod even here v\ith a 
Hindoo girl, and for her sake forego thy hatred 
to her people and with this earnest prayer the 
hand of the Chand Boebee rested on tlie ehieftain'^ 
arm, and her dark eyes gazed imploringly into 
his. 

“Brightest, loveliest of all most bright .and 
lovely in this fair laud !" exclaimed the Khan, his 
countenance irradiate witli inexprc.ssiblc t(‘ihlcr- 
“ I ."ought no more to meet thee ! Thou 
knowe^t how 1 lu\<* tbee, dear one, but the 
iK'Uour of a MosUm r.uide -bould be yet dt'arcr to 
him (ban bis lo\e. Tin* loi'd^ of J)ellii .send 
mcss(‘ngcrs to leja'oatb me a. a re-rcant; the 
commands of i In* Propbet i ii.g (*V( r jn mv cars , t lie 
blood of my race fires in n.y veins :,s I look on 
all around nu* liere — and thus I go, 1 (-art- 
’ ''eared, indeed. \et n(r\.d, .*:\\C('L love, i) Kacli 
tliy land a j>ui(*r faith.*’ 

“ And uej i flioii not a Moslem ^ ” 

“ 1 Avonbl ri'st for ovti* l>y (by side, sW'oet 
tempter, would W'eavo witli tliee dream-like 
fanciev, e\.n in cliildlioorl’s liour we v\eavod 
bright ebaj)b*ls of these lovely blossuiiis ; vvcmld 
believe as tlmu lx lie\ t*d.^,t, and doubt that Jkira- 
dise could boast a liouri more fair tlian tliee, — 
ami wert //bo/ ])ut oi’ tlic f.iitb of Fatjina, I 
v\ouM — ” but the liand t)l‘ the ( band T-eebce lell 
fiom (be cliieiiain's arm, her temler ghiiiee of 
giil'sb l(A’c .seemed clnnigcd Jbr the ie.^olved 
, expressi(»ii of thoughtful v\(unanliood — her dark 
j eye dilated, and, casting herself at the fxjt of 
iSivaks im.age, that lay cruinhling near, the maiden 
cried, — 

“ / also reverence uiy father's faith, and will 
defend it with my jirayers while flowers yet 
blossom to s(‘rvfc for ofierings, but with mv^ 
sacrifices 1 will mingle hopes for thee, ay I even 
for him who once weaved jasmine wreaths for 
the hair of the }oung p.agan girl, who dreamt 
he loved her, but whose people, even as she 
prays, perhaps, fall in hundreds beneath his 
cruel sword.” 

The chieftain paused ; perhaps, until that 
moment — that moment when to part came in its 
full terror upon his soul, he little dreamed how 
dear to his every feeling was the fair young 
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j worshipper then kneeling by his side ; but as he 

I now gazed upon her, and scenes of early pastime 
thickly gathered before the mirror of his mind’s 
eye — scenes, in which he had so knelt with her, 
together wreathing in childish sport the idol 
around which they liad played in hours of 
ignorance, wlicn their strongest faith was that of 
mutual love ; ho felt that glory was a vision, 
ambition a mere cliild’s bauble, and the love of a 

! true woman’s heart alone the symbol of what 

I I little lingers yet upon our earth of pure and 
1 1 lioly things ; the purpose of the Khan was 
!j shaken, his foot yet n‘steJ on the step of the 
|. mausoleum of Ahmed Slj.ih, but his two was 

riveted upon the maiden's form. AVith aiertcd 
face slie extended her hand towards him. and a 
rebel tear fell heavily on the mogree blossoms 
I tliat circled licr fair neck. 

,, Farewell ! Salabat ; duty to tby race 

; commands it, and wo ]iart, but as the green 
banner of v(»ur Frojiliet proudly floats where thy 
ji hold hand lias ]»laeed it, think of this sweet 
s[)ot, its fanes, its luliagt*, and its melody : of the 
' w'ords Wo have sjioktn here ; of the smiles w'e 
'i‘ have inteichangi'd ; and. foi‘ the sake ol her who 
' et to tliy fahi'\ -eem to llngt'r liero, s})are her 
' people aiol ro,s[){'et tliejr sanetuarit*^.” 

The Khjjn sprang fnavard, a moment more 
: and lui liad fold(*d tlio (diaiid Deebce to a heart 

I wdierc; i.ow, alas ! he felt (Init her image reigned 
I supreme, (iut such a[)<iuasy was spari'd him. 

The sound ol maiiN voices, those of the ll ijah's 
' athletje, iio\v was In aid eciioliig through the 
I arch(‘d colonnades «»1’ toiulj and temple ; iho 
. inaidei), with a low cry of terror, losiiand darted 
i suii’llj' towajds tlie (l('ii.-.osL foliagt*, wdiilo the 
I Jvhan, vaulting; to Id' saddle, spurred towaids 
( (lie grove of tlaie-iiecis now gli'aiiiing with tlie 
ij silvery light o( Foe }oung inooiiheains. 

^ -1. ^ r '■- - -4 

' In a vast hail of fine- wdiite inarhle. surrounded 
I with opon galle]i<.'S a.iid cooletl witli iiiimerous 
I foumaiiis, sat Kao lUiai niu!jee, and by his side, 

I armed to the teeth, stood Zanga, an Aliieaii 
I slave, the friend, fivourit(‘, and minister of tlie 
j Hindoo prince. 

I “ Ami think you this is imleod so ?” iiifpiired 
1 tbe K'ljah, h.xiiig his earnest sciutiny on the 
chon-tinted countenance of his companion ; “will 
the lords of Delhi, abandoning the siege of 
Deoginb, turn their force upon the unguarded 
fortress of Nizam Shah, the fairest spot iii all 
the Deckan ’ 

So is it saiil, my lord : letter^, intercepted 
from the cossids (messengers), and written I’roin 
the court at Delhi to the young Moslem noble, 
Salabat Khan, state that, at the opening of the 
liuiiting season, the allied powers will march 
direct upon tlio Deckan, and possess themselves 
of the fort of Nizam Shah ; it were well, my lord, 
to meet them there, and teacli them thataMahratta 
bow can wing its way to a Moslem’s heart.” 


“By the mountain goddess, thou sayest well," 
replied the Prince, “ so shall it be. Command 
even now^ that the elephants be made ready ; let 
five hundred camels be armed with jinjah, 
(swivel guns) ; let all the Braliinins of tlie 
temples be told to attend the army, and in- 
stantly call hither toour conference Salabat Khan : 
l)y the bull of Siva, w'C will that be be our 
standard-bearer ; be hath of late become dis- 
courteous, and throw's dirt in our faces ; the 
Brahmins love him not, and ’tw'ere well thus to 
humble his proud bearing.” 

A shade of peculiar meaning passed over 
the harsh features of the slave Zaiiga ere he 
replied, and w hen he did so a tone of ill-repressed 
and mocking triumph mingled with his w'ords, 

“ The noble Moslem, my lord, no longer lives an 
lionourcd guest Avitb tbe Prince of Beejapoor. 
Last night the Fakir (duiiger-jee who performs 
Itipaifd (penance) in the date-grove, by the old 
pcepul-trec, noted the Khan, who si>ent the niglit 
1 here as in much disi^uiet ; and as if restless w ith 
feverish haste, even at the false dawn he sprang [ 
upon his favourite steed Golaiib, and galloped on j 
towards the hills.” ) 

The prince started IVoiu his cushions — 
“Zanga!" 1 h‘ e.xclaimed, “there is matter in 
this! the Mahratta chiefs arc not wont to yiehl 
their forts to rlie s])()ilcr3 of a Moslem band. 
The stronghold of Nizam Sliah lias its moats, 
its dungeons, and its drawbridges, its doors of | 
metal, whose red heat, well piled w'ith flaming 
faggot.^, Avill singe the Moslem beards that })ress 
I diixc-oiirteously upon them , the ]H>isoned ari’ows 
I of our Bheols will readily liit the. target of a 
ibeman's heart, and a jMahracta swordsman will 
cleave a Moslem from liead to Jjeol, though he j 
wear a hair <d‘ the lh‘o[>hL't’s heard as a ttNVff'd { 
(charm), broi<lercd on his turban. Kre to-mor- I 
row’s sunset easts its ro'^y light upon llic W (‘stern ij 
Dliauts, our army sliall set i'ortli : and the allies, 
arrived at the old fort ok Nizam Shah, sliall find 
j u^ already there with our dancing girls and with 
(»ur minstrels ; and the Moslem ho*- 1, discomfited, 
'^hall see that W'o are but laugliing at their 
beaids ! " 

K * * I 

“ Pretty doings !” muttered tlie old nurse i 
Beeinali, as she sat stripping uierid(‘e leaves into 
a silver \ase, preparatory to infusing them with j 
lime-juiec for the production of the henna 
required to tint the delicate fingers of her mis- 
tress. “ Pretty doings! and so at noon-day I am ' 
to he put into a kajavah, and travel wdth an army i 
no one knows where, to meet a pack of Moslem 
traitors. May their fathers be burnt 1 And they 
suy the road is full of rocks and tigers, and ] 
shall he on an old camel, ahvays last, no doubt, 
and f dare say tbe elephants will be Mad. and ' 
most likely turn back and trample us all to bits. 
It’s all Zaiiga’s doing. 1 hate that proud, ugly 
slave. Iknow him, too ; lie bribes tbe soldiers — i 
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some of them are Delhi men beside, and If the in your hair? What do yon think he laid all day 
Rajah were to be killed, 1 shouldn’t wonder if by the Fountain of theTojiibs for, but to be near 
Zanga were to head the army, and marry my your favourite haunt, and see vour little foot- 
sweet young mistress : added the angry prints on the moss? And tlien there’s that Mos- 

woman, with much empliasis, I Jiate such sons leni girl Karya, wlio is as beautiful as a star, 
of Sheitou !” and glancing ujnvards to rearrange dying of love for him ; for it seems she passes all 
the displaced folds of her snon-like svnvr, the her time in gazing from the lattices of tin* hareem 
old and petted nurse encounUTed the smiling into tlie palace courts, and lier fatlu'r oliered her 
gaze of the sweet Chand Heebec. to the Khan with the dower of a queen; but he 

“Nay, dear Eoemah," slie pla} fully exclaimed, told them, his lieart was already hound with the 
“you shall not suffer all these horrors; tigers musk-shedding tresses of beauty, or some non- 
shall not devour, nor elopluints trample you to scn^c like tlial out of Hafiz; but the trutb is, 
death ; you sliall lia^e a well-cushioned, warm j child, the Kiian, as is very natural, doats on his 
kajavali, oil my o\>n c.uiiel, Zohrah; and although, j little j)layfcllo\v, and as ])retty a pair of habies 
as a iMabratra princt'ss, I m\ist ride, to show the I you wen* ns 1 ever wi^^b to set my ev‘*s upon. 

I army 1 am not unworthy of my raca*, and|A\b\,T ri'inember as n(*ll as if it was only cstcr- 

j 31ooteo (the Pearl) is already fitting with scarlet | day ])ut the garrulous nurse witli her tedi- 

{ and silver housings, we will not leave you, my poor ous rrminisceiices lost herauditor. ’fhe beautiful 
Bcoinali ; and Iwill ask iny father for a giiaid of j Pbaini r>eel>ee, her ^onrg heart beating; with a 


j jnatchlock men, all your own. Then, dear nurst*. 
think of the glorious Ghauts, blushing under 
the rising sun lights, the beautiful jungle^, rich 
with the lov(diest plants, their flowers and birds; 
and then the J>eckan! the pruiuh'st portion of 
all the Mahralta Empire, with it<\ast plains, its 
noble cities, its forts that no power can conquer, 
and its active, bravi*, jo} ous-bearted [)ea‘^antry, 
singing as they labour, and ever cheerful, as the 
dawn of day to the watchful travelh'r” 

“ Ah I” replied the nurse, car<'fully dividing 
a beetel-niu into four ecjual portions, and laying 
them aside, a« she sought in tlie p«)ckct of an 
I embroidered sack for a packet of fresh paun- 
leavcs, “ it’s a very pretty Maf (stor\) all that, 
but 1 wish people could be cont(‘nt'*d \\licreth<*y | 
are. 1 dare say ‘^oiiie of tin* iiiatclilocks will go | 
off, and fi-iglitcn your skittish camel, and ilien j 
he’ll run away into the jungle ^^ith me, and j 
perhaps some of the wild /j//rfr/r(f^/f"rrf//si 
(bandit robbers) will seize and starve im*, while 
they send for ran‘<oni. U!i dear’ oh dear’ well 
1 wish Salabat Khan W’as liere, or somebody tha t 
loves us.” 

Salabat Khan!” responded tlic Cliaiid 
j Bechee, eagerly : “ah, dear inir-'O. think \ou be 
does indu'd love us, and yc't flu*.', iVom tbr» couit, 
when my father most desired his eouTi‘'el 

“ Oh ! as to tha*^,” replied old Becinah, sljurply, 
“it shows his sense. J’in..sure 1 don’t kmov wdio 
would vot fiy from Rao Bharmulice and that 
savage Zanga, who is more a prince than his 
I master. \Vhy your father, hut yesterday, called 
I my foot a UnHeeke Povf] ( elc'pliant’."* foot) — mine I 
he forgets I was once the best Natch woman in 
all Agra - tndy it is much !’' 

“ But the Klian, Becinah,’* earnestly inquired 
the Chand Beebec, laying lier hand fotnlly on 
the arm of the excited nurse; “think you he 
loves me still?” 

“ To be sure he does, child,” was the reply. 

“ Wasn’t ^iQ always asking me about you, and 
worrying me to give him flowers you had braided 


I joy as new" a.s it was delicious, had pa.seed to the 
! open terrace, and theif witli dibifcd eye, fi vtsi on 
I the 'pot when* lii'-t ^he ha<I left tlic Khan, now 
j yielded to tho'-i* eniotinn'., so 'weetand rare, that 
; fill tin* }oung. the pure, ilu* fender luart of 
! trusting wonrm whei' (ird- ^lie feels bt r-elf 
beho’cd. 

-%■ ■ ilc M: 

The wide ari*a in flit* centre of the fort of 
Ni/.imShah ( m)W' knowm a« Ahiued-miggur) was 
iill(‘d with a»'med mt ii ; e\ery hastion w.is eiowded 
with Maliratfa bowmen, and the w.jI]> ]in<,d witli 
anamhusc.de of jn iteldock^. Upon tlie plain 
i without the foil, among the liehlv foliagod gar- 
dens of the suburbs, might be seen eneainjied 
(be Mo^haii aiiny, llieir broa<l green banners 
doatingin the bn'CZv*. and the gilded Grescviits of 
til'* Delhi princes glitt(*nug' in the snnsbine. 
Bi‘tween lln-.-c cam[>s and the Mahratta fort 
were picketed bands ot I’iiidarrie horsemen, each 
band known by its peculiar liag ; there was the 
trail, or Hag of dark or.ingc colour ; tin* 
Pulha, of bright green ; anotlier of red and 
W'hito, w ith double pendants ; and the hors(! of 
the cliiof Ru|liiin might be knoun by their Hcag of 
cloth ol g(dil, pn*M;nt<;d to him by .a ATo.dem 
])rince, witli an elephant, and the title of 
JS iiwaub. 

Within the fort all was exclLenieni, for on the 
inornnv the attack of the Moslem army Was 
fully looked for. Rao Bharmuljee in anxious 
conference sat closeted with the minister ; the 
fair Chand Becbee, in an apartment curiously 
arranged in the casteru bastion, gazed through 
the windows of wrought stone-work on the 
array of arms around her ; and as she did so, the 
warlike spirit that animated even the women of 
her race kindled in her heart, and deepened the 
flush upon her fair cheek. Already had she 
learned the number of the enemy, the names of 
all their leaders, and with a throb of joy dis- 
covered that Salabat Khan, at leaAt, raised not 
his banner against her father, nor had joined the 
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I hordes elafce with hoped-for triuinph. The young that might devolve upon him, arched his fine 
I day woke high o’er the range of eastern hills ; crest, and lightly curveted under his graceful 
the glorious sun shone on the wide plain, from rider; and so the Khan sj)ed on, and in the 
whose bright gardens rose the empurpled haze of Deckan ho tarried not, for th(‘ note of war 
j morning; from every camp and every band sounded on every side, (fathering hi*; followers 
pealed the loud cry of “ Allah, il Allah and together, he marched hurriedly, and \\ ith an 
,1 with deafening shouts of onset the Moslem agonized heart, towards the scene ot strife, and 
il hordes dashed forwards to the fortress gates. on the way a cossid told the tale — the Mahratta 
I'Vom tower to bastion, clad in Ins coat of prince had lallen, and his daughter, the Cdiaiid 
|i mail, armed with a hattle-axe, liurriod the Mali- I*e(d)oe, with the minister and a famishing force, 
li ratta prince, urging his soldiery; wliile beside I now held the fort of Nizam Shah against the 
I the gates, surrounded by a band of Arabs, stood j allied armies of the Moslem host, 
j; Zanga, the slave minister, and it would seem tliat j * 

!j the matchlock-meii looked to him alone, fori It was the sixth day of a continued siege; 
1; although the jiriiice from time to time thielieiK'd I evi ry arm was weak, every heart faint. The 
them on tin* weakest jioiiits, tlie minihter drew wdls were drying, tin* rations reduced, even u hen 
, tlicm ImcI: again, and dividecl tlu‘m generally men most wanted vigour. The Chand Bcehee 
even \\lu‘re attack could not lie made; and thus, was no longer a hhxmiing gii I, whiling away Iho 
,! from sunri*'e until sunset, did that iieree light \acant hours with hiids and blossoms and 
!i eoutinuc; witliout. tliemoat was Idled w’lth dead ]‘oetic day-dreams, but suli’ering hail anticipated 
and dying mmi, slain by tlie poisoned arrows of time, and the jirineoss now felt and acted as an 
^ the Mahi’atta }>owmen ; within, thi' e.rea (»!' tin* heroie waunan, devoted to savi' the tionour, the 
' court was piled witli men lloatiug in a sea of empire, and tlie religiini of her ancient race, 
blood; friglitful was tlu; general carnage, but i She sat gazing forth upon the j>hiiii witli firm 
the Mosh'ius u't w're stiong; and iliey felt | lip and dilated <‘yo, but her cheek was pale, and 
^ dieir strength, their shouts of tiiurnpli louder | her daik tresses, no hmger WTcathed with ja'^mine 
1 grow', whih' the gates of Nizam Shall were jiroof I buds, sw^ept around her fragile figure like a cloud; 

1 against tlnit Mo^lem f iri'o ; hut now a strange , her fiihers «word lay at her feet, and thrice 
wild cr\ irose. and mingling witli it was heard | during the ])ast night in person she had rushed to 
1 the Aoiee of Zauga lou<l among tlie rest; the | tlie bastions, rallied tlio lainting hearts of her 
i' prince spurs to the spot, I lie A rabs gather round j soldiery, and, in the name of their fallen prince, 
him, an arrow' w'ings its w'ay, it liits tin? mark, | uvgisl tluan to repel tlie enemy, or die in their 
jl and llao liharniiiljiM* falls heavily from his sad- j peoples cause. Many a w'earv man, stirred as by 
,| die: ‘‘ The king is slaini” shouleil the voice of ' a wardruinp, as the w'ordsof that young girl fell 
p Zanga, hiaping with a ling of truce upon the | ujion liis drowsy ear, .seemed posso. sed by pre- 
|| bastion. A tliousand voices, with > ell'-of trimn])h, i teriiaUir.il '\igoui'; the priests blessed Devi, 
jl rojieat ill it cry, and tlie Moslem anny fail h.atk | whose spirit they hdioved thus brought among 

I upon theii’ cam}-). tliom lo work miracles for Jier favoured people; 

j ^ + -v ★ -Jt. Tf wdse, the beautiful, and the courageous 

i| Salahat Klian had spurred indeiMl, as the Fakir Alya Bhye was n(‘vcr more beloved by Jier 
|i had deserihed him to have done, from the date- peoyde than the fair Chand Beobce by the soldiery 

I I grove of Ihnfjapoor to the Deckan range; Init in the fort of Nizam Shah. 


I every koss lie travtdled served to convince tlie Loud had been the din of arms throughout tho 
j }>riiicc liow little he knew' of his heart wlieii h(‘ d.ay, but tho striMigth of the ^lah^atta Fort 
believed tliiit lie could join the allies of Delhi delied the Moslem jiow'cr — defied it IVom without 
ill their wars .Tgaiiist the Maliratra empire. The — but within lurked enemies ruoro fearful; 
sense of the loveliness, the gentleness mingled faint witli lack of food, and maddened by 
with tlie heroic feeling of her lace, that di‘;tin- thirst, the how' and matchlock men lefiisod to 
( guished his beautiful idayimito the Chand Bc*o- man the walls ; in vain had tin* (?li.‘Mid Bcebee 
bee, was now too strong to be controlled ; and the again rusli<*d fjrth, and sought to animate their 
I belief of her danger, of the villaiiy of the drooping spirits, tlie effort liad bei'ii vain ; vainly 
minister, and of the power of tlie enemy, alone liad tlie heroic girl unfurled tin* banner of her 
occupied his mind. “But I will save licr vet,” race and called on those around her for its 
he exclaimed, “ if not by force, at least by defence, — in vain had she unsheathed her father’s 
stratagem. At Delhi I have a chosen band of sw’ord, and hv the hladij on which tjie chiefs had 
lirm adherents, these will 1 gather round me, and sw'orn allegiance besought them to hold out 
should the fort of Nizam Shah fall before the hut another day in hope of rescue. The maiden's 
Moslem army, an arm will there be found and a voice fell on ears dulled by fatigue and famine; 
steed fleet enough to bear even through the and even as she syioke, those who seemed to 
thickest of the fight the Rose of Beejapoor.” listen lahl them down and died. It was a fearful 
And as he spoke, the Khan caressed his favourite scene, and at other moments, the maiden would 
Golaub, who, as if conscious of tho yiroud duty have felt it such, yet now she tliought but of her 
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race, her father's throne, her peoples lioiiour ; 
and as she bowed her head in iigonizin^^ f>rief in 
that lone turret she would have died a thousand 
deaths to save it 1 Long did the sad and heart- 
stricken girl thus sit, helpless amid the din of 
war, when Zanga, with flashing (‘jes, burst into 
her presence. 

“ Lady !” he exclaimed, 'Mve must yield the 
fortress; the Moslems press upon the gates, and 
the matchlock men can no more repulse them ; ” 
the maiden raised her eyes. 

“ Never ! ” was tlu‘ reply ; “ let the Moslems 

— lot them continue thus the siege ; until 
e\ery Mahratta soldier lies dead in the fort of 
Nizam Shah, then let them taki' it, if they will ; 
but never shall it be said, that a Mahratta 
l)rincess, with one true heart y('t beating in 
her cause, } ielded to a Moslem horde. \o\i have 
my answer, Zanga ! *' 

*•' Proud lady,” was the reply, you lia\e too 
long defied me and my power, but tliis must 
end. 1 will save thee and thy people; the 
Moslems ofl'er quarter, the) will enter now 
as friends, will suffer you, and the half of your 
followers, to return in safety to Beejapoor Melding 
the fort ; but if the gates in an hour from tliis 
time be not thrown open, they Avill force them 
ere noon to-niorrow and put e\ery MaliJ'atta to 
the sword. ' 

They cannot!’' exclaimed the prince.^s, llic 
fort defies them, and it shall stand, a mighty 
maustdeuin of the heroic dead ! (lu* maiden 
bent her head, and, as her while drupeiy fell 
around her form, a fanciful mind migiil ha\o 
deemed her the mourning spirit of ino fallen 
race; hnt toweling ahovi' hci*, stood ihe >lavo 
minister, iiiexoi’ahh* in purposi*, though attiuiiiig 
his subtle spoecli to gentle accents. 

Lady, remember, .ls you thus decide, that 
not iilfHK ]ierish this brave, Init do.)mc*d band ; 
faraway, beat tlie tender beails of lo\iiig wives, 
of daughters, sisters, mothers, betrothed maiden^, 
aged sires, wliose lives hang on these that tliou 
condemnest’ Thou dreamest that men will bind 
the heroie courage of a Mahratta ([ucen, hut 
mark me, maiden, a wail will he beard through- 
out the laud, and with it, the cur.*,e of thoMj 
that the Chand Beebet;, with the power to save, 
has rendered desolate. 

The princess raised her head, and tears the 
first she had shed in all the horror ot that time, 
fell fast over her fair cheeks. 

Alas! alas !” she cried, “ is there no hoper’ 
Tho slave pointed through the lieavy lattice, 
and as her eyes followed the direction, she saw 
too clearly indeed that the brow of the eastern 
hill bristled with armed men marching quickly 
on with the hunner of the Prophet fluttering in 
the evening breeze Ab ! ” she exclaimed, *’ are 
we then thus surrounded ] have the Moslems 
indeed reinforcements such as these? — Then be 
it so, demand quarter for my people, and cast 


wide the gates. No widowed mother, no orphan 
child, no aged sire, shall weep for life that 
could have been spared by me.” 

A savage glare of exultation passed over the 
dark vistage of the slave minister, his triumph 
was complete, — to tho Moslems he had sold the 
fortress, and the lovely princess seemed wholly 
in his power. Alas for the sequel of the tale I 
in less time than it can be told, the fort of 
Nizam Sliali rang with the shrieks of the 
massacred Mahrattas, the Chand Beebee heard 
thos(‘ fearful sounds. — the clash of arms, the 
prayers for pity, the savage curses of those who 
knew not mercy, and with the ringing cry of 
a broken heart she rushed from the turret 
chamber. 

■* # 

That night, the chief, Salabat Khan, halt(‘d 
his troops upon the east(‘rn liill, and sent a 
iiiLVssengt'r to urge the fair Chand B(‘ehee to 
sustain the siege hut for a few^ hours more Avlicn 
certaui succour would he hers. The tale the 
messenger returned to tell was indeed a sad one, 
— llie fair form of the siher-hiMied ipieen lay 
deep ill the old well near which her father met 
his death-w'ouiid, and ihe betrayed JMalirattas, 
late so bohl in anus, around it might he seen 
I piled ill hideous masses, their gajiing wounds 
I stifleuing under the damp breath (d’ chilling 
I night. 

I 'file maiden ipieen thus died, but not alone — 

I till* Kusiimba howl broughi icsi to a spirit bold 
! and })Uia‘ as hers : and wlien llie morning sun 
' shone upon that eastern sl(‘(‘]). the brave and 
I dev oted Iblh/uei - of the p]*inc(‘ there mouriietl 
j (h(‘ir leader 

I A sph'iidid mansolmnn that now irowns tho 
j mountain-brow , tells of the Moslem's luv'e and 
I the jiiaiden's i.ite, while the Mahratta sentries 
j mair tiie old widl at Ahmed-iiuggur will, when 
I the moon shines brightest, talk of a fair form 
I that Hits around it, raises her arms towards the 
I distant liill. and then, with a vvihl shriek, seems 
! to sink into its foliaged depth.'. Such tales an‘ 

; told by tho'O who love to dream afn^sh of wild 
I adventure and of old romance ; and thus it is that 
I ev(;ry Mahratta in that fair laud may be heard 
j to sing ill his village home, of the heroic deeds 
j and haples.s fate, of the J)eckan’s pride, — tin* 
beautiful Chand Boebee. 

]*0L1T1CAL ECONtJMY.— A FAI3LE. 


The cat and the fox talked politich, in the time of 
1j Estrange if not in that of .di.sop. liofh were advo- 
cate's of the Ircetlom of trade, particularly in poultry ; 
but the cat would have a tax on mousetraps. Tho fox, 
standing up for the liberty of the subject, suggested 
a prohibitory duty on 8[mrs and horsewhips. 

“ Free trade,” cries the monopolist, “ in all but my 
own commodity.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN 
1 OXFORD MANV 

June 2Slh. — Went to Mr. Hutchins’ to tea. We 
' were rather late, and found the room full. The doctor 
exclainied a.s wc entered, Ah ! here you are, 
Montague. You fashionable people cannot accom- 
modate yourselves to our early hours. I suppose, 
however,’ we must make the moat of you while we 
; liave you. Will you go and sit down by Miss Flawkncr 
j there on the sofa? and, Charles” (he invariably used 
(Christian names, did Mr. Hutchins, if he could, and 
I yet Inore invariably if possible did he leave out in 
like manner the appendage (»f Mr., thereby evincing 
familiarity with everybody, and an cas}' e(jualit\, poor 
soul!) ‘‘you will find a place 1)\ Cdiarlotte ; she’s so 
fond of you, she is, I am thinking of calling her 
Chatles-iot for the future— ha ! ha! ha ! ” 

“ Ry which I should he a considerable gainer, if 
we were to take him at his word — should I not, Mrs. 
Hutchins?” said Montague. 

.Mrs. Hutcliiiis looked v«My gnod-natiired and 
stupid, and rang the bell, diiecting the servant to 
briioj in Master ('< orgie. 

IVliat a bore these family exhibitions often are! 
It is (lifHcult to know to uhom they are more dis- 
agreeable, to the poor childieij or to the visitors; for 
the former are eypectetl to lie so \ery well behaved, 
Slaving generally been choked up uilli instructions 
to that effect from the nutseiy.) and are so invaiiably 
a I tlie iiioie shy, and un nct’Over-able, and tlie visi- 
tors aie likewise so thoroughly expected to be parti- 
cular in ll.tir notice, and warm iii llieir expression of 
‘'ympatliv, that it ’s generally a very painful panto- 
mime. How little do people uridei stand the heaifs 
of ciiildieii ! If instead of hurling tlicii delicate 
timidity by calling them into notice, they were to 
leave tliem to thcmsclve , they would hr miicli more 
really considerate to them, and would not be annoyed 
by the trouble of amusing them, of which they are 
often the fir^t to cimiplain. 'I'he heart of a child is a 
somewhat delicate iiistiumeiit. U retjuircs a very 
skilful and (eiider touch to w'uken up (he latent 
harmony. 

Howevoi, in ibis c:isc I was agreeahlv disap- 
pointed. Natuie has n-ade up for the di‘lieiencie> of 
the parents in the yoiiug chiUl. Delicate, with light 
hluc c\es and golden hair, little Geoigie came quietly 
into the room; and, as he sliook hands ail louiul, 
accoidiiig to previous eommaiul, his pensive e\e 
rested guilelessly on the face of each ; he then gently 
sat himself down on a sti.ol beside his mother. 1 
watched him waiting to catch her attention; and the 
Colonel was wati liiiig him too for the moment very 
WKtfully. When he had succteded, the littlt fellow 
said, in alow whisj^er, “ Mamma, may I goto///>« ? ” 
and he pointed to old Mr. Montague. 

His moilar gave him leave, and he w'cnt and 
nestled up TH‘ar the old gentleman, and took his 
hands hetween his own, and gently pulled him to 
gt’t his notice. When he luid succeeded, he looked 
quaintly up to him, and said, “ 1 love you veiy 
iiiMeli — don’t I, mamma?’* and lie tried to kiss liim. 

'Die rect(;i raised him into his laji ; and he put 
his liitle arms round his neck, and kissed liim again 
and again. 

‘‘ And why do you like me so much, (^eoreriu ?’* 

This puzzled the liitle fellow. He thought and 
tlionght. At last he said, “ I don’t know\ But I 
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think that you are so good all in white, when 30U talk 
in the church.” 

“ Don't be foolish, sir, you are talking nonsense ! ” 
cried out his father, in a peculiarly harsh tone of 
voice, which made Colonel Hawkner look first at 
liim, then at the child ; and get off directly 
from Mr. Montague’s lap — you are trouhlesomc.” 

He little knew tht? sacred principle vvlucli was at 
woik in his boy’s mind, and which half peejied out 
in those unconnected words of his. It would have 
been well for Mr. Hutcliins if he had. 

'J'lie poor little hoy went back, abashed and be- 
wildered, to his mother, and sat by her side on the 
little btool as before. 

'riiis cfiahled me to listen to a conversation winch 
had been going 011 for some time at intervals between 
the rector, Mi. Hutchins, and Colonel Hawkner. 
Tlie latter gentleman w'as in ajipearance an elderly 
man, of military bearing, a icd face, and robust 
figure. 

“ I am afiaid I did not do what I ought in tlie 
matter,” said Mr. lluicliiM''. “You see it was a 
regular parish case. The man had been a lazy sort 
of man, and his family W'ere in dreadful poverty ; 
the Union would have been imicli better lor them. 
But then, you know, the poor wife did beseech me 
so, and said it would be death to them to go to tlie 
workhouse, — they would ratlier starve. So I attended 
(he man, and gave them money to buy them food 
and keej) llicm going. Yet I do not think one is 
justified m doing so — especially if one has a family, 
when ihere is a union for them to go to.” 

“Let them go to the woikhoiise, or starve I” said 
th(‘ Colonel; ‘*a lazy, good-for-nothing set of va- 
grants, that won I woil:, and are .so wondroiisly par- 
liculai about their diet. 1 should like to give them 
a little notion of m.irlial law myself. What say you, 
Mr Linsey, eh ? ” 

The iiidivioual addiessed was a vicar of a neigh- 
bouniig parish, as 1 understood afterwards. He w'as 
elderly, fat, well-favoured, and stolid. There was a 
beam of good-liumoured self-satisfaction in his face, 
mixed with a certain assumed magisterial decision : 
he was a count)' magistrate. From his rather obese 
neck depeniled bv a black riband a double eyeglass 
with a tortoiseshell handle; this was his nevei-ciul- 
ing plaything. 

“ Why, sir,” said the worthy old gentleman, hold- 
ing lip his glass witli awful dignity, and extending 
Ills leti arm on the back of Mr. Hutchins’ chair, and 
putting liis body into a sort of oblique position, as 
much as to sa) , “ Do not be too much astounded by my 
penetration” — with a slow, pompous voice, “Why, 1 do 
not — ahem! — agree with you entirely — hem! Colonel 
Havvkiiei — not quite, you see — martial law is all veiy 
well, you see — ahem ! — all very well in — martial law, 

1 sav— ahem ! — in times of great violence, \ on see, and 
excitement — in times of — hem! excitement, — yes — 
then, you see, it may be ull very well; but I con- 
sider that — ahem! — we liavc, von see — we have 
suflicient law in our courts of jui>tice and — hcni ! 
of equity, where there is no — you see — no — hem ! par- 
ticular excitement — 111 our eouits of justice. But I 
cannot but ceiisuie you exceedingly — yes, censure 
you, Mr. Hutelnii!--- you will excuse me — ahem ! — for 
saving so — 1 cannot but blame you, you see, for such 
foolisii — hem ! libciality. For, oil the one hand, 
hem ! ” 

I was just dcspaiiing that the worthy judge would 
ever desert his imaginary bench, and allows us, his 
victims, a little breathing time, when Hutchins, who 
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did not at all i*eli«lr this incipitmt judicial censure, 
burst in with, 

“ ^Vhy, you are not on the bench, I.insey, you 
know! And if you were, it would bo a inunstrous 
long judgment even now, and }ou are evitlontly not 
linlt way through. I did ail for the best — and you 
know it is best to err on the side ofeharity.” 

“ Doubtless, sir,” answered Mr. Jiinsey, nodtHng 
his head eornplacently. 

Here Mrs. Hiitehins whispered in Montague’s car, 
that “Mr. Huteliins was such a lilreral niau. His 
ideas are so benevoient — you can hardly imagine it.” 

“ No, madam ; quite unimagmahle, doublles*?.” 

Mrs. Hutchni« loo'a'd pleased and contented. 

“Charily,” said Mr. Hutchins, juitheiically. “is t(»o 
little uiideistiiod among us. The poor liave mueh to 
comphiin of ” 

“ Mr. Hutchius, you, as a surgeon — ahem ! ” said 
Mr. Idrisey, slowl\, “may understand diseases — ve<*, 
I sav may understand diseases; hut. \ ou see — ahem! 
the piincMjiles of ehaiity — tliat is, the principles, the 
idi*;r?, the notion', — hem! the no— tions ofchaiitt — 
.'ire rather m.ater for, you see. legal decision— foi 
ieg.d — hem ! — ^es, legal decision.” 

“ Yes. that ts tiue ; sueli is modern chaiit\,” 

“I am plcul to sec young Mr. M (»ntagiK‘ ; es — 

lie n ! glad I am to ” hut (lie woilhy magistrate 

was heie interrupted by a hoarse, loud laugli liom 
Mr. IliUch'iis, who had put his teaspoon into liis hot 
tea, ha\ing risen at the momeni fiom his cdiair, and 
applied It to Ills wife's face, as sh(' va> in'entl\ listen 
iiig to a lont: ami pathetic homily from Mus Hawk- 
iier. “Alas! imlmpp) } oung guhiy ( reatiin* ! ” was 
just winding i.p her apparently \eiy interesting 
"toiy. when this practical joke aioipcd .Sirs. Hn'diuis 
to the existenc'* ot the viMble world, and her darling 
luishand iinjnired in a jocose tone, “ U hether thei e 
W’as iiny inoie tea in tlie lion e — if so, was she goinj 
to k-ep It for supper ? ” 'I'liis, and tin* dismi'sal of tin* 
little hoy (nr the nijht, hnislieii tin* aho\ e murestim/ 
convei nation for the time. It was lesiii.ed 1 )n Mi. 
Hiit<diiiis. 

“ You see, Moniairne. tlint this poor ninn Ini'- not 
got at all and there does not si’( ni an\ liki Ii- 

hood of liis do’iiL; so. Now I Inive g{»t one of In', 
fiaugliters here vitli me to help in tlie innise, out of 
]mr(* eli.intN,” (die was the best seivaiit in llie 
lions', and lie bad her servicts for a sbilling- u-wetk,; 
“and I eamiot alfo-d to keep this man any iunger. 
What can bo don ** ! '* 

Done ! " sai'l the Clolom*!. S(*nd him to gaol. 
Oiir frinnl Mr. Liiiacy bcie — will diaw out his eom- 
lllittal.” 

“ Ell ? Mv dee.r sir, you see — bem ! be is — that is, 


poor; j-ou^et them tiH th*'y pet impertinent', «nd 
quart cl with the Univn, ftTr^ooth, rrs if it were net a 
belter place than rl ey deserve, — \cs, a far better 
place,” said the colonel, warming witli opposition as 
he saw the rector’s expression or lace, — “a set of idle 
scoundrels!’’ 

“ Hush, sir!” said Mr. Montague, almost severely; 
“ remember, you are speaking of the poor. ’J'hey 
are too blessed to be .spoken of in so shocking a 
manner.” 

The colonel looked in utter astonislimeni, .-.s 
though Mr. M(mtague had taken leaxe ot his senses, 
and turned away with ilbcxmcealeil contempt, and no 
little impatituice. “ ’J’he poor be banged!” be 
muttered, as be went off to anotlier pint of tlic room. 
Yet, iievcrtlu*le*'S, colonel, the turn* is ru t far ofi', 
when ibost* words of the ri'ctor will chime in tbine 
e.irs; and ibou wilt see them in aiiotiii*r light, sj)ile 
of all tby woildly wisdom. 

The evening fml^lud ('ff with suppi*!-. I banded 
in Miss Hawknei, wluj ale abuT-d.intix , ami was 
shocked at the prohiriity ot tbc' or hlls-mindi il She 
aheinati-ly sighed and swallow* d. and l*H*ked 
rmserahle throm^hout, as tlmiigh •'iip’|»er was ,i \i*ry 
painful (hit\, whicli she was ciidiinng v, iili pimis 
reMgn.itum. 

I Mr. Ihitchins apohigized for lii«, gioanhig t.il h* by 
is.ixing, “ Y<'U s( e all tour siijqa ", geiilli'ia- ii , i 
! h i\ ** made quiu* a! bomi* with \ lai : al'iiouoh 1 know 
eleigMiieii like )'i*tty good li\ing, cb, M<mi.irue( 
A gk.ss ot wii’** with \oii. Miss Marx I M :i_\ \ on 


soon be man md. 

winch I’m ‘^iiH wmi’t 

be Ini g !>i st, 

if tin* } oung'i* ’ *' km w what ^ what. 

I i.i\ iiij ilelivf'i nl I'lmsiW of 'till' e\(ii! 

1 t<i'( '} 1 ( iiM <1 

"peecb, be iioi'*b 

i d and 1 m jbi d \ • i \ 

\ * In'im nth'. 

“ 1 teil \(<u wli.'i 

t It I's. iiiii.igi!*', ve 

all mean to 

oppos** }oi] at t'l 

* Ix'aiil o! iiai d.,i:' ' : 

}nuu f.i; loo 

indiili!(*nt to the 

^ (";) , \\ ** Miall g( t 

u]) a ngubtr 

Op])()''lt|OIl.” 

“ .\ I c we 1*1 ‘ 

I'ppos** tlii-' to be a 

parf fd vmr 

feoiiSM w**akll('s^ 

and excess of cb.M.ti 

iki*' 


said \ (Jiiiig Moiit.'Lue 

'I'bis diseoneerti d Mi. linte’iilns g'^rcalh ; ; nd lie 
! staninieicd v.of tlial, ‘‘ theie we,^ iifison iii loasliiig 
ccg*', ’ and added somelbing about false eli.iiilx. lie 
evidentlv b.ites (liail**H Montagu** xxilb a fervent 
hatred. '!’*» eliange tlit con \ crsfitifin, wbirb was m»t 
plea.sant, lie pr(?poniHb*d a liddl** to Miss Mmitaguc, 
winch lie assured lier was his own. “ (-n is a 

child not a child ? — ( an you g^ue^s it ? Vfbeu it’s 
a-hedy And tins was aceompaiiit d, as u'^iial, with 
an awful exj)lo'‘>ion of bmgblc'r. Upon iliis tliere 
ensue*! a somewhat ])rofiiless convei satioii upon ])iins, 
III wliieb Mr Lmsev declared tlial “ iic consideii*d — 


you caiiiiof — he’s in bed; and be iias not been tried 
bv the law's — bem! of our consiilution — yes, of our 
ailmirabh* constitution — lijieni ! and no man isgniliy, 
\ Dll see — 'Iiat is, evei-y man is — hem ! not guilty — that 
1 '. is considered not guilt}, till lie is guilt} — xes — 
hem ! till he is guilty.” 

“I think, ^Mr. Hutchins,” said the rector, ‘‘that 
tin* milter had belter be reserved. 1 know the case, 
and WHS not aware tliat you were so niiicb burtbcm*d 
viih tbeir maintenance as you have stated I dare 
say I can manage some way or other for tbfin.” 

“ Fut them,” said the colonel. “ That’s always 
your Way, Mr. Montague. You are led astray by 
your charitable feelings, which arise from a want of 
knowledge of the world. I know you will excuse 
tny frankness. Clergymen are very ignorant of all 
worldly wisdom. Far them, indeed ! You spoil the 


ahem ! — as a iiiagistiate and a (lergxnian, lliat such 
nudignifu'd, — ahem! — \es, undignified distortions of 
wi^nls were inexeiisahle, ipiUe im*xcnsahle ; and, 
tliough of couise he did not intend any — bem! — 
ofTenee—any offence, lluit is ti* say, to Mr. Ilnlebins, 
yet be could not help agreeing vviili the long — bem! 
— long quoted opinion — ahem! — tliat is, sentiment, 
of Dr. Samuel Jolinson, that — hem! — a man who 
could make a pun, — }es, a pun, would pick a pocki't.” 

“ A negative sou of guarantee tor the doctor's 
bone.sty,” suggested Montague 

Miss Hawkner, meanwhile, held up licr hands in 
utter dismay, and, in a noVo voce for my particular 
benefit, informed me, that all makers and repeaters 
of puns, in her opinion, were in a very ineluncboly 
condition of iniiHl, in fact, almost hopeless. The 
conversation went on in a desultory way, but it was 
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so uninteresting that I have forgotten iAlready; so, 
my clear diary, yon must do witlunit it. The vector, 
during sujjper, asked Colonel Ilawkner if he was 
going to the s:ile of pictures at Holden Faik next 
week. 

“ No, Mr. Montague ; I really was not aware tluit 
there was to be such a thing.” 

“ Yes, 1 think you must forget, my dear,” said 
Miss Ilawkner; “do }ou not remember my telling 
you tlie story about poor Mr. Melvil, —how extra- 
vagant he had become in his ways, paying immense 
sums for pictures, and other sncii woildly vanities, 
and taking no care altoni his homsehold ; and how 
his wife led him into all kinds of exir.ivngances, and 
how, at last, lie was not able to pay his del)ts, and 
is obliged to give np his e«tahlivhment and go abroad, 
it he IS not alieao'v lo piison?” 

“ And yon must excuse my ing, madam, that, 
wdii'ii } on told Colonel Jlawkin-r so, yon, unin- 
tentionally doubtless, misled brn,” said \()nng 
Montague. “ Not one of leports is tiue. 

Neither Mis. Mehil noi bimself aie extravacant 
]>ersons, allliongh 1 biTieve tlie\ jdead guilty to being 
loud of the fiiU' ar;^, and aie dispo.-cd to gi\e money 
and food, as w’ell a-> tract'-, to tlie pooi.” 

Mis-i Ilawknei was vei\ nmcdi t dam aback, foi 
slie bud bec'ii ratlicr mhiriihifi upon certain lads 
winch i-lu' 1 id galliei'i'd lioni llu* b.on-ekeepci ot 
lloldeii i’ail. in on-' of her ])'ons iambics 

•' Do _\ ou know, sir, ^!i(' s.nd, with all the grc'itei 
eoldiio'' , i)f iiienne: and pi ece ton of jiiMim.icialion fur 
her ii'nipo'.ny il I'-condilu' e. “ that it was not two 
months a*, o that lie gave a tlious.md jiouiids foi a 
boii'ul old pleti'r ’. with a dirt\ tiaine not v. (itli a 
tive-'-l dliMij pn'ec.^” 'i he I’h ''enpi ion of the jmt'ne 
s'ohKwl.af o(tia\ed the natiiie o, tlie aiilh()in\ 

“ I do i ot so tar piosiiiiK', Mr^s llawkiiei. on m’. 
acipiaii t.ince with Mr. Mehil, as to meddle with his 
t'ii\ate eoneeiiis, Ihit, jn this case. I ha]»]>en to have 
belli with loin when he bought the jnctnie, and, i( 1 
could liavc i-ii’oiihd il, I would ha\e given double the 
sum willingly. It was an oiiginal ot 'fintoret.’' 

“ ) 0,7 sir.^ did you sa\ you would give two tlion-' 
sand ]ioun(ls itr a jiictuie.^ Whv, it’s next to 
gambling. You ai e not leally in earnest?” 

“ J leally eannol iimlerst.nid wdiy vou sboiild be 
so fond ot lliose old dusty ])icliiies, Mr. Chailes. I 
remembei, when we went lo Doi cliestcr about a 
month ago, .md 1 liad tlie ])le.isuie of walking wdth 
you, you ^ta^ed such a time befoie tlu- window^ of an 
old jndui o-beller, and wlieii 1 asketl ymu what you 
were looking at, you pointed out (I claio sav you 
vemeuibei) a little old picture that looked as ugly and 
black as possihk, and said that it was a vei v \ akiahle 
painting. For my part, I sawnoilimg valuable in it.” 

“It was a (jucer wdiim of mine, my dear Mm. 
Tlulchins,” Moiit.igue leiilied, wdtli a significant 
smile ; “ 1 have nothing to])lead in my defence, save 
that it was a 'I’enieis, not had of its hud^ that 1 was 
admiring. However, J must apologize to you lor 
liaving detained voii so long Irom the ribands and 
lace, which hung out so invitingly close by,” 

“ Now, Mr. Charles, you are laughing at me, I 
know.” 

“ I protest, madam ” 

“ Yes, yes, I know you wrere. But T cannot help, 
iiotwutlistanding all you say, preferring wlnit ia useful 
and practical. What good will a picture do? Can 
you tell me that ? ” 

“ Good, my dear Mrs. Hutchins, why none ! 
They are useless luxuries, which one must admire, 


1 you know, because tlie world does; but, for myself, 

* I ])refer those mighty china ornaments which you 
I ladies collect with such laudable assiduity, because 
they do not pretend ta pretty, and can make 
I themselves useful by bolding^^metiiing, if it is only 
■ candle-lighters.” 

I His father looked at him, and Montague relapsed 
' info silence. Mr. Hutchins at tlie same time in- 
. foiined his wife, that she only made herself ridiculous 
j when she talked about such things; ending up witli, 
i “ What can you know about pictures, Chailotte, 1 
i sliould like to know? dVliy', your father was too 
pool almost to ])/iy for his fuinitiire.” 

'riiia piece of coarseness severely affected his good- 
nalmed wife; it was her .‘■ingle weak ))oiiit of attack. 
Her love for the memory of her father, nov\' dead 
some years, was deep a> her easy heart eoul 1 
admit; and lier husband koew’ this, and used it not 
sp.iiiiigly. A t'^ar gathered in tlie corner of her eye, 
and she heaved a liall-sup.pi essed sigh, while the 
colour ntounted ipi into ini foiehead prreeptihly. 
She answered, “Mr. C^f.'oell was a yculleman ; 
(l.iying an emphasis on ti e wuid;) and \. your n'ije, 
was his da' ght( r If yon do not respect Ills inemoiy, 
at all events pminit me to do so in peace.” 

'I’heie was something of dignity in Mrs. Tliitcliins’ 
maiiiK'r as she t-a'd tlii-*. Sim lor once had foi gotten, 
apparently, her hiisjianil s -upposed supeiioiily ; and 
tills saliv liad a visible tt! ‘et ujum liim ; foi, like 
most men of bis clas--, le* i onlil not stmid against 
1 ( SO! V( d d gnity < f m.n i ' i . I'v en fi om bis wife. He 
till its influence on him, and coubl not resist it ; be 
was only a bully when be I'.ineicd he could be so 
with inrpimity . 

Ar this juuetni e tiio reetoi, as if to allow him o])- 
}.oitiiMily to recover, again r'*currt(l to the -ale of 
jiietiiies. “ 'riieri' is, 1 i.mlei stand, Iwuiies tli.it 
ongm.il of Tinloiet, a ii-'anlitiil scene — a maiket- 
wom.iii retiiriimg home tl i oiigh a dee])I\ -sluiiled lane, 
by (kim&horougl). i alino"! loveled it when I saw it 
.1 few days ago. J like it. J ,ini free to confess, betler 
Ilian all ihe others; it is a gicat pity that they’ must 
ail bi‘ sold.” 

'J'his finished np poor Mi-s Ilawkner. That a 
eleigymaii sliould be in laptmes a!)out a jiicliire — a 
g vvgavv — ’twas monsiroir- She raised her ey cs in 
juous honor; again did they e.iieli a view oi her very 
foi bidding front ; and shaking her head solemnly, she 
said, “It was a great pity they wcie ever honglit, I 
thud ; a .sinful waste of money; 1 should imagine 
that It would liave done moie good lo send the tlioii- 
saiids so shoekinirly spent to Doichoster hospital.” 

At tins moment ])oor M r. 1 lutehiiis, who had 
become veiy sulky since his Miulibiiig, and was bnsily 
ernphiyed in hrlping an im.igin.irv' guest to a joint of 
one ol the fowls before him. as a ridicf to his uneasi- 
ness, sli]>])e<l Ins knife inadv ertenllyh and the whole 
of llie cl.icken went safely into the iieli velvet laj) of 
Miss Ilawkner. In trying to ])rcvenL the fall of the 
unhappy animal, he struck Ins arm against the same 
lady’s wineglass, winch wa- full of port wine, and that 
went with the fowl into the aloresaid capacious lap. 
This was dreadful. It was a new dress, just sent 
down from London, and the lady was exceedingly 
discomposed — no ajiologies would sullice. Slie took 
no notice whatevt'r of them, but made every possible 
bustle in pretending to remedy an irremediable acci- 
dent, and then sat impatiently waiting for Mrs. 
liiitcbins to rise from tlie table. 'I’liis event was 
bi ought to pass the sooner, inasmuch as Colonel 
Ilawkner was obliged to ri^c suddenly, as be felt 
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exceedingly unwell. Hehad bccoino perrectlypale,and 
as he left the room, his inunner was bewildered and 
bis gait unsteady. It was remarked by the Moniegnes 
when they reached home, tliat he had been unusually 
silent all the evening. They had never known him 
to be so taciturn before. 

Jme 29M. — Went to call at Colonel Hawkner's. to 
inquii% how he was. The rector went nilli us; hr 
was veiT ill. Mr. Hutthiiis had been tliere, and paid 
it was an attack ol paralysis. 'J’he rector begged llie 
nurse to tell the colonel of his visit, and to inqiiiie it 
he would wish to see liim, but he sent word, with hi> 
compliments, that he was too unwell to see any one; 
3 ^et he felt very much obliged to the rector for hi"* 
call. 

“ The most polite words I have ever received fiom 
him, poor fellow! said the rector ; “ I hope and trust 
that it may continue. The poor woman is getting 
W'orsp, I fear there is no hope for hei.” 

As we were walking hack from llu* colonera. Mon- 
tague suddenly took me by the arm, and said, “ What 
I a pity it is, Freeman, that clerg}n)en slionld e\er he 
magistrates! It puts them into a WTong relation willi 
the poor of their parishes, and the\^ are foieed to 
become judges instead of fostering fathers. It is a 
most unenviable office for them.” 

“ Quite so,” I rejilied ; “and for another reason 
t besides that which jou have given. It has a bad 
effect too often on the character of the clergy thein- 
I selves. Tliev become vam and pompous, and there- 
j fore disagreeable ; and what is, il possible, woise, tbcN 
I lose the sacred in the secular character. 'I hey gi'e 
up the infinitely more dignified ofHee to the worldl\ 
pride of social position : and instead of being, if tbe\ 
must join tbe two, magistrate-eleigyinen, they almost 
always are clergymen -magistiates. They make the 
former utterly subsidiary to the latter; and thi^ is not 
an unpractical difference, for il ofien makes tlicin 
i neglect and disgrace their sacred office by uiiwortb\ 

I conces.sions to their cnil connexion. ” 

I “ 1 entirely agree with you. Here is that Mr. 

Linse^', for instanee.whom you met j'esierday evening, 

; a very good man in his way, and calculated to haw 
made a working ciergMuan in his parish. And \ou 
: see what he is — his digmjied office (as he fancies it to 
! be) has made him unpleasantly precise and dictatoiial, 

I which, in respect, of his intellectual development, is 
! «ci:rcely piudent. My father lias been solicited to act 
' as niagi'ttrate more than once, and has invariably 
declined.” 

“ 1 wish all clergymen would do the same,” I re- 
I plied, find here the conversation ('iided. 

July 1a/. — ' rids has been a siiange day to me, 1 
do not know how^ it is; wheiher it i.s the illness in tlie 
tieiglibourhood — that of Colonel Hawkner, who is not 
at all better, and the poor girl — hut I have bee n 
j unusually dejected. Tlie^Te things ought not to he, 1 
1 know; at all events we ought not to give way to 
them. Yet I cannot help faiicvirg that coming 
events are casting their shadow's before; for often has 
this sort of feeling been <lie preeur.sor of had news 
. or of sonietldng untoward. It may be, if we knew 
more than we do of the nearness of the s])iritnal 
world and of the laws of its gGvernane<‘. we should 
( have the key to the mysiery. It is only one fact out 
! of many that speak of strange infiuenees, and .still 
I more strange piesences — presences which we do not 
j perceive with the senses; y#"t which we know far 
. more certainly than if we did. If the miiittcred 
I thoughts of one have unconsciously influenced and 
j directed the thoughts of another, — if souls have sjjokcn 


together wEuse bodies were locally severed by ihou- | 
sands of miles, what limits may we fix to the capacity j 
of spirits? There are foreboding.^, that is enough for 
me; almost universal consent grants this. And they 
are another of those warnings which are mercifully | 
given ns to remind men that tliere is anotlier world 
far more influential and near than that outer world, i 
which gather^ around ns with its thick sensible coating. i 
In fact, what is the latter but the veil of the former? 

July 3d. (Sunday.) — There was a very full church 
to-da\, as the morning v/as unusually fine and bright. 
Theie were many strangers, as tlie restorations here 
have been very much talked about. After service, ! 
liie clerk, and an old woman who lives at the out- j 
skirts of the parish, and has a great way to come to 
churcli, dined, as usual on Sundays, at llic rectory, j 
riu* elcik is a very queer old ehaineter, v lio has 
officiated for “ wcor ?//jon forty years.” lie wears 
leaiher-breeclies, worsted-stoekings, and hiiekicd- 
shoes. He did not like at first liaving no ])salins to 
give out, because he said lie had done it so long; | 
liowever, the rector indulged the old man a little till | 
he saw the propriety of it, and became himsi lf most 
earnest for the alteration. This is the way the lector 
in.inages him — by le:i\ing the decision pai tl} to his 
own good sense. It is an excellent plan ; for the old 
man is pleased, and continues cheerful and obedient; 
whereas his nature is rather nmlisli if unghly : 
handled: and he is old, ami tliert fore, peihap-, a 
little pragmatical. In all he has clone in his paiisli, j 
Mr. Montague has never met with deciiled opposi- | 
lion, though many, such as C'olonel Hawkner, arc ' 
onl\ wailing an opportunity. Ami the secret ot this i 
is in Ins manner, which is quiet, eeiirteons, and con- 
siderate; showing a due e stimation o! llu* diiHculties j 
and feeling.s of ollieis, and an earnest rncli av* iir to j 
soothe them hv kindness: he does not deal with | 
things in the abstiact, Imt looks at them in the c'on- , 
ei etc. subject, thereloie, to modifiealion and variety 
of development. ^ 

July bth . — I was waiulei ing to-day near the ehureh, i 
and went, as I uni fond of doing, into the chinch- 1 
yard. It is one of ihc^ most beautiful chin ehv arils i 
1 have ever seen in this country. The grass is keiit 
as neatly as any lawn, and tlie paths are thoroughly 
weeded and frequently covered with fresh giavel. 
'fhercare not a few trees, — weeping willows,! v ]>rc‘.sses, 
and VCW8. The aged yew-tree beside the souili porch 
still leinains as in daj'.^ of yore, and the shaft of the 
old cross, partly overgrown with lichens and moss, 
is still to be seen. 

It was in the evening of the day, vvhieli had liocn 
very sultry, and ilie sun went down in unclouded 
.splendour, throwing a flush of glowing light on 
the grey old tower with its ricli battlements and ; 
henutiful entrance, which is earl)' English, and in 
excellent preservation. Above the south porch is ^ 
a canopied niclic, which tlie patron saint of the 
church used once to occupy ; but he liad been pulled ' 
dow n from his eminence in the times of Ciomwell, 
w’hosc soldiers hud done much damage to the iiitent?r, 
and had nttetly broken some exquisite windows, I, 
w hich were the pride of the iieiphbouihoo I. Some 
few' fragments still leinained here and then- as a ,! 
witriesis to the past. 'J'he light caught the niche 
ohhquel)', and by the shade it cast seemed for a i 
moment to have filled tlie empty place once again. ' 
But the melancholy old yew stood frowning by. like 1 
one of the rcdoiihiahle Ironsides of former times, 
determined to resist any such wickedness. Mo.st of 
thegiaves had flowers planted on them ; they vveic 
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chiefly roses, lilies of the valley, violetH and myrtle. 

I Over one g^ave, towards the east end, drooped a 
' willow, round whose stem a passion-flower had 
j twined itself in great luxuriance. I was going 
I nearer when I caught sight of a female form kneel- 
I ing down and engaged in tending the various flowers 
which w'ere growing about the grave. It was at 
I this moment tluit the last ray of tlic setting sun fell 
' upon the face of the girl, and lit up with a heavenly 
j' brilliancy a tear-drop which was stealing, like a 
I! falling pearl, down her cheek. I saw it was Miss 
' Montague, and unwilling to disturb a sorrow so 
1 1 sacred 1 withdrew, very quietly so as to be unob- 
served, among the trees. So young for sorrow ! 
Wliat a strange life is tins of onrs! If purity and 
innocence must suffer and weep even in their spring- i 
! time, what must not the world-encased heart have to I 
1 1 endure at some time or other ere it be pinified ! 'J'be I 
ij sorrow of innocence is a very fearful preacher, f wan- j 
j (lered about near the lane till 1 had watched Miss Mon- ' 
1 1 tague hack to the parsonage; and I then stole to tin* 

I j churchy aid again to visit the gva\ e v, Inch she had been 
' w'atering with her tears. The stone was a llonati d cross 
I jiierced in the centre; and on it I read, ‘‘ Henry 
I' Montague, obiit June Ifl, 18 — ; lel. 1(5. *ln the 
i day of judgment, good Lord deliver.’ ” Here tin n I 
' W'as a brother only dead a twelvemonth — ;jnst at the 
\ very beginning of life. It was very strange that I 

I liad never heard of it fiom Montague. 1 had oh- i 
j served when he came up at Michaelmas term that he ' 

I I was ill mourning; but one has a natural repugnance 
to make inquiries about sufli things, and Montague 

' never ? lid a word on the subject, nor referred to it 
in any way. .\i d this, tluMi, was one of his griefs! 
Poor fellow! 1 wish now that he had told me; lor 
I sorrow pent up without vent or outlet is a wearing, 

I; gnawing monster, feeding on the heart like the 
Promethean vulture, (irief is half remedied when 
, we have a sympathizing friend whose heart is so 
j attuni'd as to grieve with our griefs, and joy with 
I our joys — one individual heart betwe m two. It is 
i the bright rainbow in time of rain, the warm ray of 
I' sunshine in a clay of frost, the cheering break of blue 
! sky in tiie passing thunderstorm. Poor fellow ! If 

I his brother were like him at all, it munt have been 

I I indeed a loss! Yet there are the flowers of hope 
ji on his grave. It is kissed in the spring by the snow- 

I drop and the primrose, and roses and, lilies are 
always breathing sweets of incense tlieie. He is 
I only sleeping, and liis dreams are doubtless soothing 
j and bright; and he is very near to those who love 
I him still. Tiic dew of a sister’s tears falls on the 
I fresh bosom of his resting-place, and the midiiii^ht 
j thouglits of an earnest-hearted brother are seeking 
him ill the star-spangled air. An agc'd father’s holy 
i| yearnings are ever to he united with him, there 
where the days and nights intrude not. Thou art 
I' the happiest and securest, my sleeping brother, for 
ji the voice of thy gravestone shall be heard, sweet 
|l echo of the litany thou didst often repeat in these 
!: quiet aisles close by whilst thou wast a weary pilgrim, 
j joint-occupant with us of this very uiisatisfying 
ij world. 

j| Jufy V\th. — It is all over with poor Colonel 
!j Hawkiier. He died this morning at a quarter before 
! six. Tlie rector was with him all night : he was 
j sensible to the last, though his speech, the rector told 
U9, was terribly affected. But not so changed was 
he^ in body as in mind — Ins penitence was extreme. 
Miss Montague learned a great deal from his nurse, 
who was most inconveniently communicative. She 


said that he would not allow his sister to talk to him on 
any but family matters ; and earnestly desired soli- 
tude as long as he could have it. He frequently de- 
plored in a most earnest way, half-soliloquizing, what 
he had said and done against “ his very good lector ” 
as he called him, mentioning his name with great 
aflection. And ever and anon he would start up 
from a state of apparent uncoiiscioiisnc.^s, and 
mutter to himself, '‘Hush ! remember you are speak- 
ing of the poor; they are far too blessed to he 
spoken of in so shocking a manner: oh, my dear 
rector! — yes, in so shocking a iiianiicr! ” And then 
lie would move his lips, and point his hands as well 
I as he could (for the stroke liad partially affected his 
I limbs) as if in prayer. What liappened during that 
last night I cannot say, for the rector never, of 
course, mentioned these matters ; but his end was 
peaceful, and he humbly received the last and 
solcmncst consolations of his faith. One thing, how- 
ever, the rector could not helji i(‘lling us, and this was 
tliat, ill sign of the reality of his repentance, he had 
left all his property to little Hutchins, on the 

sole condition that he should be educated eutirelj' by 
the rector, and received forthwith into his house. 

“What do you say to this, Helen?” said her 
father; “would you mind the trouble of taking care 
ut the dear little fellow ? ” 

“ My dearest ]):ipa, what a (jiiestion ! ” and rising, 
she went to the old goiitlemaii, threw lier amis round 
his neck, and, kissing him, said in a low tone, “ 1 
shall he delighted, of eourse ; and I rather think 
somebody knew that better than 1 did myself,” say- 
ing which, slie skipped lightly out of the room. 

“There is one diiliciilty yet,” observed her father; 
“ 1 fear wo slwill have some trouble to induce ” 

“ Not Mr. Hutchins,” said the younger Mon- 
tague. 

“ I’m not so sure of that. Cary ; but it was not of 
I Mr. Hutchins that I was thinking at the time ; 1 fear 
I the mother will feel it very much. It will be heller 
to say nothing about it to hei — or, indeed, to an}’ 
one. I will break it to her as best 1 can after the 
funeral. Perhaps, us he will he so near I*er, it will 
not seem so painful, ihit I sliall not press it; fur in 
such a matter as the sending a child from the jiro- 
tectioii of its parents into the hands of strangers, 1 
think it is best to leave the decisicMi entirely to the 
child’s natural guardians. Colonel Hawkiier is to he 
buried on the lilth ; and he aski'd me to let him be 
laid in the churchyarii, not in the cliinch, and as 

near Henry ” Ilcre the oM man paused, for he 

was for the moment owreome ; but the next instant, 
he added, “ And he wishes you, Cliarles, to he chief- 
mourner. Miss Hawkiier is very much opposed lo 
both arrangcuu'iits, but I must fulfil his wislies.” 

We heard aftcrwauls, that slu* wanted some other 
clergyman to read the service ; hut this the rector 
would not permit under the circumstances. She 
knows nothing of the way in wliieli the Colonel has 
left Ilia property. I fear much she will be outrageous 
when she hears it, ultliough she has a very good 
income of her own. 

July ^th . — As I was walking about the village to- 
day, J met Mr. Hulcliins. He told me he had ju^l 
been visiting poor Helen .lewell, and he feared that 
it would be impossible for her to recover. He walked 
towards Colonel Hawkner’s with me, to inquire 
after MiasHnwkner. On the road, he began to talk 
about the Montagues. He said he thought “ Old 
Montague the best of them, hut very obstinate and 
prejudiced in his opinions.” 1 answered, of course. 
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ihat 1 rould not agree with him ; tliat .prejudice 
meant very different thinga in different pwple’s 
mouths ; and that 1 w'ould rather not continue the 
subject. “ But,” I added, “ can you tell me where 
Mrs. Montague is buried ? for I have looked both in 
the church and churchyard, and 1 cannot find her 
tomb.” 

“You do not iiu’iin to sa\, Freeman,” (he liad 
already progressed so fai 211 i.Mtiaiacy,) “ tliat you do 
not know all abmit it ! ' 

“ Allabuut what F’ exclaimed T, in utter amazement. 

“ Why, about Mrs. .Montague.” And tbeu he told 
me a long story, and a ten ibie ( nc imleed. it appears 
that she is not dead, but living apait from her hus- 
b'lnd, somewhere m London. She had been faith.lc's 
to her solemn inaii2.igc-\o\,', ami her name was 
never inentioio'd hy ihelanniy. 'I’his, then, accounts 
for my never Ii.r ing heaid them refer to her nr sa\ 
a word about her. S!ie -..as UeatL*d as one de.id , 
and .so here is another of pc. a’ Ch.ailcs Montague’s j 
giiefs — t/ie bittciest, the ino't I'opeloaS of ail. And 1 
how little understood was •H'' .sdo! ce ! llutehins, the ' 
mean-spirilcd fellow! s i;d th :t liio molhei was oil 
liiimbler birth llian theL.'dn.i. e. ho was of excelhnt; 
lani.ly, and t lievefoi'C it ”,>-1.- t ..t iier name w .is ne\ e: \ 
if possible, meiitiom-d hi am vi her cluldren. lit ' 
( i I not at .ill imagnie ,’i, ;u‘e was caused lu 
wnat had happened ; wl ' • m*.* so uinirv tlmt 1 • 

left liini in disgu'sf. 'I'i".* si. *• her hiunljler ongai | 
1 heliew to he line; hi, ’nthe ‘hd tiie man know | 
Mont.'igne*s charactei, t t 'ii’t|j,,vc tiiat this would in j 
tliience him in being sili nt her. Ills is a ‘oiil j 

infinitely tiboye sueli wuie'ied ; tttinesses. Valuing! | 
biith where (lod lias gr. lU .t, l.o \.i!ues it on!} in 
measure, and such con^ ,h ’s etitainly do i.oi | 
affect his actions. llu: p'.'. p'xn* fellow ! vsli.it j 

fearful snapping ofthedea:, t (.1 ties! 'When ilu - 1 
young child first opens h.- v.i-.lal eye in this .'Jiitci ! 
world, it is on liis niothe. '.' hi -;>t , and the tom>s of i 
a mother’s yoice Jnliitig tneci.i.ih‘J infant to has sleep, 
linger in the r.emorv to i\j h-at — the deaie.st and | 
tenderest lin!,. that himS i.,.-. lo i!.c past It is tin 
child's lir.st love — thclii-* ct ;o wl»ich itsyning 

heart c.vpaiuhs, like a ten <- 1 i u i of sjirjng hnistm:' 
into flower. No voice* (n i ii*, ution so [unoaiid tendei. 
so enduiing and .sustaining In the lurdst of hfe’.s 
.stormiest tempest, its fond menioiies lull us to sooth- 
ing quiet; and wdieii tlie Oii'V woild has hardened h\ 
its re.'.tloss activities the • ift and confiding heart, 
and much of the bright c - rui :.g of hfo, Ims sobered 
down into a dull grey tint, ’ r.* ,ir:ous and vNeansome, 
a mother’s 3 earnings s'...! nil .a llie he.irt with vestal 
flames tlial the wuiitry ie** ii...y not altogether deaden 
with its letliargic chill its noblest energies. Oh. 
lio.iest memor)’ of the nas’ ! whieli, when it Jias 
ceased to have a rosi]ng-p!a.ce ui thi.s eeitlilv ond 
finite, carries up to lli^ iiuisibh* dnores of the disem- 
bodied this en(Jlc.-.s and ‘e t love, and, gives our 

wounded liearts a lodgment tiiere ! If is a glorious 
privilege, — when tlie arni-rl air v hicli once held at. 
agfd and tottering foini d -ar our heart-strings, 
holds it no more ; and 100ms wiiich once echoed to 
that \oice of anxious solicitude arc «ilent and still; 
and the he.irt whicIi lliought oi/iy fi^r ijs, iievi r foi 
itself, has caused to l)iMt v.itli earihly Joy.s -or M»r- 
rows, that we are able to : meuilxT and to h#pe — to 
remeniher the saint]\ v.sion of pest iidttr 4 c'y, .and to 
dwell in certain ho[)e on entire glorifimitioii 411 the, 
lo-union of the futnu- ! .^nd proportiouately to the 
coriholatioii of thi.s, wliat u *1 t he the t&iTiblencfls of 
the severance of sucli a tie I What teiror, to be 


obliged -to connect the notion of unwwlhiness witliA 
.ptireiit’s image! To be forced to keep silence, .aud, 
iiofore thc«vorkl, treat as dead one living — lo unioarn 
tike first word our lips were taught to utter, and thiibk 
with deepest «ha«ie of her who bore and njonrisbed 
us! Poor fellow ! Well, intkeed, luiglit you say, that 
“ tJie past had daubi d over ^oiir future uiitJi one un- 
varied hue of blacJi !'* And such a noble .soul, too! 
sensitive and delicate alnrust to a fault — high-muided, 
chivalrous ! llicbter sa3s, “ () tJicii who ha.st still a 
father and a mother, thank tlod for it in the (Uy 
when tliy soul is full of joyful le.ars, and luudsa bosom 
whereon to shed tliem ! ” Not always, ibou loving, 
kindlv-lieaited Cieiman — those te,us are not alwa}.s 
ti'ars of joy, nor a mother’s ho-mm always the pl.ieo 
whereon to slicd them. Alas, then, how luiseiab'O is 
11 ! WLuit worst of agonies! 

(7o be 

TIIE 1*.\(JEAXT i^F TJyJT. 

'Ihm ARDS' midnight on tin' hist di\y of i! i* old 
A ear, 1 was sill nig, thoughtfully roAolviiig, is 
iii\ custom at that soas.ai, ilu' leaKoii of tin' n'ist, 
ainl the vague lio]>es and aw fill uiicertaiiit les >>i 
lilt* futuK* ; wall what ihtdnig". au 1 v. irli I'rliaL 
liigli'*!* aim--, it a ind now juA pin p,.j; to <1- clai* *, 
iior A\ouhl the voinig I'U'l nie:.j*eri' u.*et] take 
that iiilerest :ii them wlneii ih< y i.aiA i e iiielmed 
to do In follow nig iiii* tiiii'Ugii tlie iiuagnia- 
tiA'e s^eiKTA iuh' AvJiii 11 m\ shjaihenng faiiey lod 
me, A'.heii luv (..uulle IjMnnii'j .liiii, and iii\ fin' 
seiuhiig up ft'-w aiul litlui le *■. a sootlniig'; ob- 
scurity ga^U•‘’*'‘d ruiiiid iii\ eh.’^:l)e < y* s, and the 
iiiw.ird ah'iu* rt laa.i '.-d in eon-LiuUs 

ai ( i \ I f y. 

J tliouglit r shiod (11 ihi* ]>;.nks nf a iiilghlv 
river, among a couiith‘-s itiuilitude. t)f lie.*-'* 
myiiads, all were sjJoait ; the btream, th'-Lg’i 
t^w'jft, Wit6 ; not a broatli of Aviinl was 

stirring in che air ; the tdvA , e-old, gi*ey, and nn tv. 
as fuill a’])ove;is the eairth ht*lo^v ; and the gliding 
\iat(‘r faintly n'th'cti*!! tlie la^t ^lah* heam of a 
l)eeemh(.*r twiliglit, wlieTe the lieaAens Aven* 
dai-keiiiiig in tlie oust, faint llaslies of distant 
lightiung, iardily folloAvod }>y t he ix'als (»f far-off 
timuder, alone bioke the luonofoiiy of the wide 
e\])afiso urouiid us, and they fell upon the ear : t 
inter\'ai.s, likii tlio solemn minute guns of a royal 
funeral. As tliis recollecti(jn came over mo,me- 
tli(»ugljt sabJe* canopied barges, two and two 
abreast of oacli other, came hwiJily, silently along 
.the Lttiddle of the wide river ; t/heir Gal'S Avere 
seen, not iieard, ftcaitteriiig f]alvei5 -of silver on its 
dark grey' surface, timing their etrokes to a 
melancholy symphony, Avhicli one rather ima- 
gined than ]xjrceiv(‘d to is-iie from the musical 
iiLstruments, who.se piAislievl tulx^s cutight a feeble 
ray from the cle|)ii.rtiug twilight. As the boats 
oamo on, wc'&aiv that they A^erc crowded witli 
toTinti through wrhicli the dip of the oar and the 
gleam of the -wowterii horizon were dimiy visible. 
They might not be mortal men ; motionless, and 
without expression, they were not immortal 
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spirits. It have been «aid to ev«ry oiui 

of them, T1 m>u hifct ino .ajkoculatitm in Uiose 
eyes that thou dost glare witthal.” As (their 
visages became morc4ifttijaetly seiai, many amc-ttkg 
the multitude that gazing on <tbe*ri began 
to vvciep bitterly, and I renognisod gkastly and 
painful likenesses of some that 1 had loved and 
lost in tbe year tliat was now expiring. When 
twelve of tiicse lugubrious barges had gone by, 
a large and lofty vessel rose in view, swiftly, 
silently : it ahio bore onward^, without oar or sail, 

, along the centre of the rive]-. Its sides wcik* 

! liuiig with funeral trappings, intermingled witli 
! varifms benddie devices, \vbi(;ii, however, i could 
ij nut h:i,ve doci]>liere'l, evt-n if all my attention 
*1 hiL'l ii<u. been I’iveted on tli“ sad ])ut Ixsiutiful 
ll ])urihen whicli its high dec-k-> brn'o ; atliwart tlie 
;; prow, wbieh was almotst l)y a siiow' ol’ 

1' i»lossoms, lay tin* moA. lovely infant I had ever 
‘ bi'Indd, pillowed on nio^s and llowers : and but 
i iur aji iinliser]ba''](‘ anti awful t'Xpressioji on its 
I lair lorelx'ad. Iho i-e[)OS(‘ of dejtli would b.ive 
' st'cmod tjiiiv tint ol a gen t](‘ ‘■le.u'b'']-. A garland 
''f almoinl bio .sum s (^jicireled it'^ llaxeu • inglei . ; 
])ale Hiiu\\;lr)p' W'ei-'‘ lionped id lo(«p and its 
litlle liundi-, <-,V)-Sv‘d on i^-> nil! b .-'on. lield in 
' then f- f jlb'iasl grasp o,ijig 1)1 am lie • (•! L!ie]n]m' 
si;.‘b :n in I]. '■tern eonntries v. eu' born - in 
tlie sol 'i.ntjties wliicli e']e))i-alod ll’-' i a'-niie- turn 
I ('f Him A\’! ‘ was -‘tlietii'si frnilsfr.-m tin' <lejd *’ 

! Itw IS l.ud ;r tin* fee;: of a young la(’ \ . of ''xipii ^l^e 
'' b'aii(\', es moiioiiless and .!*> deatli-Iike. w lio lield 
il in eitlier Inind a ehajilet of \\ ii lii')-ed ro-es. jJ osod 
, abo\o I lie- ' adeetijig images of inorl: litv, on a 
Jofi ler bi('’*, Iny exteiidi'd a nob!e-l<K)kingma.tron. in 
I wlios<* tin*' fdSLturos there was sueb a reseniblanoe 
,! to theirs, thi\t douhtles'', if sho had not licen llieir 
'' I'loihej-, she liad al h‘ist boon a hi* (er of the same 
ianiily ; tlie jiall on wliioli slie lav was of the 
colvMir of fiLllcn leaves, and fringed with golden 
' aev)rns. Far be 3 miul, towmds (lie sttn-n, l.ty 
extended the vi'iierable hgure of an aged man ; 
Ills hmg and silvery beard llnwotl over a mantle 
of t1ie purest whitmie‘^s; sparkling tlirongli tlie 
increasing gloom, 1 saw an amethyst ring of 
sur[)ri^ing lustre on one of liis liands, ■vvbidi 
-wore folded on his lireast, clasping a golden cross 
that rested there ; and but for tin; wiow'y line of 
bis ample ganuon.ts, be iniglit have bet-ii taken 
forananeienlbisbopof ttioearlyOhristiaii (lliurch. 
lie seemed yet to breathe, but as if soon be -would 
broatlH' no longer; and the dying seemed even 
luoiH' deathlike than the <lead. 

'Die ship of death swept on, and the gazing 
multitude followed along the banks of the river ; 
wdiat had Jiitherto appearoil a dark cloud 
hanging over it in the distance, now' arose in our 
view in all the inajcsty of an enormous barrier 
of perpendicular rocks, on whose top abode the 
tempest, and at whose foot a vast cavern ex- 
panded its gloomy portals, ii).to whicJi the great 
river glided, still noiselessly, and bore along wdth 


it ihfe barges, thickly peopled with sepulcliral ' 
shadows, an<l ^ally the great ship itself. The 
lUikt which 1’ oiled tlie innoi-uiost recesses of tbe 
cavtirn depai ted to iioceive them, and we beheld 
thousands of chambers in the rock, each closed by 
a marble covering ; otbors, in long perspi ctive, 
remained yet open, but over the intonor of tlie-o 
hung impenetrable shadow's, so that wc could 
only clearly discern the entrance of that one into 
w'hich the vessel entered, and w'as in a moment 
insepulchrod for ever. Clouds and darkness 
(piicklv^ gathered round the nioiiiitain, and hid 
the cavern and its mysterious chambers from 
our view'. AWj turncil aWay in sihuit sadness, 
wlieii, lo ’ the d-iwn w'as brightening in the cast, 
tin* morning-star was rising, and (piickly the 
kindling skv began to be rcflectial on tlie far 
distant w'indings of tin* liver, where w'as set n a 
low wliit(‘ sail looming in the hoiizon ; its ap- 
[>(‘arance w'as bailial by tin' eiow'ds (Ui tlie banks 
with shouts of raipturous exiillation 

I awok'o, ami found tbe bells of a neigblx'uring 
steejde bad jm-t i>truc]: up tlicir aeeustomeil 
jieal, ‘ iinglng in.’ as it is ea!h il, tlic ik'w j 
}ear.'’ ‘-And Cii , tin u." s.iid f, ‘’is tiie coui'm.' 
of liuman ixi^teiKo; tlie -psgeant of earthly 
3 r;»ra*’t'r ’\(>ar, i- f-wiillow-ed no in tin* 

<1 ('ler.iit) ; .iii tlier ol’ tlnm* po:li(»>is ef 
(‘\i*-toj.(^- ‘ is m n t omnn'm irg for jo' -* wdiitlicr 
will it euinoy I'c* ^ Thet low aCciI'* !*,iil on 
which th’* riMin; miu hi arms] so (h''. Huily, was 
il not li.isieiiin^ lo the dark (.-ii.ici-inh oi de- 
]).irted ago,^ / Tliat hrjlhant daw n, mij.>t it not 
! liaA(‘ set in niglil ? and ere tlie clouds of evening j 
I liinl W'ra]>t the vess(*l in gloom, must it not ha\e 
j shown it'^i'll* peopled with tlie jilnintoms of 
I death ? (.Vtuhl its height haA (' been distinguishi'd 
b\ tin* rojuieing eiowd, bow nuinv Avoiild lia\e 
shiiink in (li^ma;. win* giei'fed its a]ip‘earanee 
w ith untbinkin;; rag'iire ; A^bo'C images should j 
1 liaA'C sei'ii amoin' it^- ghastl y erew' '? — mv own. 

A cold shudder eame over me at ihe ‘•uggeslion; 

1 was, howcAcr, soon ashamed cd’ a Aveakiiess so 
unw'orth} of a Christi.-.n. 

Imagination may indeed for a nn nient shrink 
from a eoutemjdation ol' “ the pomp and eireuin- 
staiiee”of death, its dim and inistA ten-or*^, hut 
faith entering within tin* veil, should rejo’ce in 
the sulistance of things not seen, those glorious 
and unimaginable iv.ditiLS Avliitli the Creator 
bath ]*ri‘pared for tliein that love Him. Some- 
times, indeed, in momaits (»f dootion, like the 
Ih’oplict from the top of Mount ^i^gah, the soul 
may gain a prospe-t of that goodly land ; and 
should the Aidonary sliip be hastening on so 
sAviftly to convey im thither, — yen, if even I, aaIio 
Avrite, and tliou who readost, might have seui 
our oAvii n*semblance among its shadows, wln-re- 
fore should Ave dread if such be onr dc'-tinatu-n ? 
]>ut if we dare not rest in that persuasion, let 
us not d(*fer for another inommit of tin* rapidly | 
decreasing interval, to call upon ]Tim who is 
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mighty to save, who hath “ abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to light” through the 
Gospel, remembering that “ Now is the appointed 
time : now is the day of salvation.” F. R. 


FKANK FAIRLEGH; 

OR, OLD COMPANIONS IN NEW SCENES.' 

CEIAl’TER XX. 

PAYING OFF (»LI> SCORES. 

It is a weary thing to be tossing rcstlcssl}^ from 
side to side, sleepless, through the silent watches of 
the night, spirit and matter warring against each 
other — the sword giiaw'ing and corroding its sheath. 
A weary and harassing thing is it even where the 
body is tiie aggressor — when the fevered blood, dart- 
ing like liquid fire through the veins, mounts to the 
tlirohbiiig brow, and, pressing like molten lead upon 
the brain, crushes out all lliouglit and feeling save 
a dull consciousness of the racking agony whicli len- 
ders each limb a separate instrument of torture. But 
if, on the other hand, it he the mind that is pesti- 
lence-stricken, the disease becomes well-nigh iin- 
hearahle as it is incurable; and tlius it was with me 
on the night in question. The suspense and anxiety 
I had undergone during the preceding day liad indis- 
posed me for sustaining any fresh annoyance with 
equanimity, and now, in confirmation of my woist 
fears, that hateful sentence in old Peter’s note, warn- 
ing me of treachery “ in the quarter where I was 
most deeply interested,” rose up before me like some 
messenger of eril, torturing me to the verge of dis- 
traction with vague doubts and suspicions — fiends 
which the bright spirits of I.iOve and Faith were 
powerless to banish. The old man’s incaniiig was 
ohvitius ; he imagined Clara inconstant, and was 
an.\ious to warn me against some supposed rival; 
this in itself was not agreeable ; but I should have 
reckoned at once that he must he labouring under 
vome delusion, and disregarded his suspicions as un- 
worthy of a moment’s notice, had it not been for Clara’s 
strange and unaccountable silence. I had written to her 
above a week before — in facr, as soon as 1 became at 
all uneasy at not hearing from her, urging her to 
relieve my anxiety, if but by half-a-dozen lines. 
Up to this time I had accounted for not having re- 
ceived any answer by the supposition that Mr. Ver- 
non had by some accident de^tected our correspond- 
rticc, and iaken measures to interrupt it. But this 
liypoihesis was evidently untrue, or Peter Barnett 
would have mentioned in his note such an easy solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Yet, to believe Clara false was 
treason against constancy. Oh! the thing was im- 
posdhle; to doubt her sincerity would be to lose iny 
confidence in the existence of goodness and truth on 
this side the grave! The recollection of her simple, 
child-like confession of affection — the happiness my 
love appeared to afford her — the tender glance of 
tht)-»e honest, trustful eyes — who could think of these 


things and suspect her for one moment ? But that 
old man’s letter I What did it^what could it, mean ? 
His allusion to some dark, hawk-eyed stranger — ha ! — 
and as a strange, improbable idea glanced like light- 
ning through my brain — like lightning, loo, scaring 
as it passed — I half sprang from the bed, unable to 
endure the agony the thought had cost me. Reason, 
however, telling me that the idea was utttM'ly fanci- 
ful and without foundation, restrained me from doing 
— I scarcely know what — .something desperately im- 
practicable, which should involve much violent bodily 
action, and result in attaining some certain conlirma- 
tion either of my hojiea and fe.irs, being iny nearest 
approacli to any formed scheme. OJi ! that night-- that 
weary, endless iiiglit ! Would morning never, never 
come ? 

About five o’clock 1 arose, lighted a candle, dressed 
m3 8elf, and then, sitting down, wrote a short nolo to 
my mother, telling her that an engagement formed the 
previous evening lo meet afriend w mild prohahly detain 
me the greater pait of the day; and anoiher note to 
Oaklaiuls, saying that 1 had taken the lilierty of bor- 
rowing a hoise, begging him to speak of iny ah.sence 
as a thing of coiii.,e, and jnoinising to tell him more 
when 1 returned. 1 then waited till a famt grey tint 
111 the eastern sky giive promise of the coming dawn ; 
when, letting myself n-n-' lessly ovit, I took my way 
towards the Mall. It v.a-> beginning to get light as 1 
reached the stahli's, and arousing om* ol the drowsy 
helpers, I made In.n saddle a I'ay mare,, with wlu'.^c 
high couiagt, speed, and ])ovve]'s of eiitlnrance, I was 
well acquainted, and .started on my e.xpedilioii. 

As it was neaily eighteen miles to the ])l,ice ot 
meeting 1 could scarcely hope to leach it by seven 
o’clock, tile time mentioned in old Peter s note ; hut 
action was the only relief to my anxiety, ami it may 
easily be siqiposed I did not lose niiieh lime on the 
road, so that it w:as hut ten minutes after seven w hen 
1 turned down the lane in w'hicli the little alehcmsc 
appointed as our rendezvous was situated. I found 
old Peter waiting to receive me, thougdi the cloud 
upon his hrow', spe.iking volumes of dark mystery, 
did not tend to raise my spirits. 

“ Late on parade, sir,” was his greeting, — “laic 
on parade ; we should never have driven the Moun- 
seers out of Spain if we’d been ten minutes behind 
our time eveiy morning.” 

“ You forget, my friend, that 1 have had eighteen 
miles to ride, and that ^-oiir notice was too abort lo 
allow of my giving orders about a horse over night.” 

“ You do not seem to have lost much time by the 
way,” he added, eyeing my reeking stew'd. “ What 
a noble charger tliat marc would make! Hero, you 
boy, take her into the shed there, and throw a sack 
or two over her, wash out her mouth, and give 
her a lock of hay to nilihle ; hut don’t go to let her 
drink, unless you wantmy canc about 3'our shoulders, 
— do ye hear ? Now, sir, come in.” 

“ What in the world dill you mean by that note, 
Peter? ” exclaimed I, as soon as we were alone ; “ it 
has nearly driven me distracted, — I have never closed 
my eyes all night.” 


I 

I 


I 


if- 


(1) Continued from p. 119. 
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I Then it’s done as I intended,” was the satisfactory 
I reply; ‘‘it*s prepared for the worst.” 

I “ Nice preparation ! ” muttered I, then added, 
“Worst! what do you refer to? Speak out, mun — 
' you are torturing me ! ” 

; “ You’ll hear it sooner than you like ; try and take 

I it easy, young gentleman. Do you feci yourself quite 
*, prepared?” 

I am afraid my rejoinder was more energetic than 
;l correct; but it appeared to produce greater effect 
' than my entreaties had done, for he continued, — 

“ Wtdl, 1 see you will have it out, so you must, 1 
su})pose ; only if you ain’t prepared proper, don’t 
blame me. As far as I can see and hear — and I keeps 
my eyes and ears open pretty wide, J can tell you — I 
feels convinced that Miss Clara’s guv you the sack, 
and gone and taken up with another young man.” 
As he delivered himself of tlu^^ pleasant opinion, old 
' Peter slowly approached me, and ended by laying 
liis hands solemnly on my shoulders, and, with an 
expression of fearful import stamped on his grotesque 
,1 features, nodding thiicc in my very face. 

“ Nonsen-e ! ” replied I, assuming an air of indiffer- 
ence I was far from feeling, “ such a thing is utterly 
impossible.-- you have deceived yourself in some 
iaieulous manner.” 

I only wish as I con id think so, for all our sakes, 
Mr. F.Dilegh; but facts is like j.iekas.'»es, ])recious 
stubborn things. Why are they always a-walking 
together, and talking so loving like, so that even the 
old ’un liisself looks quite savage about it.^ And why 
! ain’t she never wrote to you since he cum — though 
she's had all your letters — eh?” 

I “ 'f hen she //as received my letters?” 

“Oil, yes! she’s always had them the same as 
u^ual.” 

“ And arc you .sure slie has never wriiten to me? ” 

“ Not as I know on ; I ’ve never had one to send 
* to you since she’.s took up with tlii'i other ehap.” 

“ And pray who or what is this (,tlier ehap, as you 
' call him, and liow comes he to be ?taying at Dai- 
i| stone?” 

\\ “ Well, sir, nil as I can tell you about him is, that 

j nigh upon a fortnight ago Muster liicluird come 
home, looking precious ill and seedy; and the werv 
1| next morning he had a letter from this chap, as I 
;| take it. 1 brought it to him just as tliey lung ftu* the 
j| breakfast things to be took away, so I had a chance 
Ij of stopping in the room. Duee’ly lie sot cNes on the 
j| hand-writing, he looked as hhu k as night, and seemed 

I I all of a tremble like as he hopened it. As he lead he 
j' seemed to get less frightened and more cross ; and 
! when he’d finished it, he ’anded it to the old nn, 
j .saying, ‘It’s all smooth, but lie’s taken it into his 
1 head to come down here. What’s to be done, eh?’ 

J Mr. Vernon read it through, and then said in an 
! under tone, ‘ Of course he must come if he chooses.’ 

1 lie then whispered something of A\hich I only caught 
j! the words ‘ Send her away ; ’ to which Richard re- 
J plied angrily, 'It shall not be; I’ll shilly-shally no 
jj longer, — it must be done at once, 1 tell you, or I give 
jj the whole thing up altogether.’ They then went into 


the librar)', and I heard no more ; but the wery next 
day come this here iiidentical chap, — he arrived in 
style too — britska and post-horses. Oh ! he’s a 
reg’Iar swell, you may depend ; he looks something 
like a Spaniard, a foreigiieering style of physiography, 
only he ain’t so swarthy.” 

“Don’t you know his name?” inquired I. 

“They call him Mr. Fleming, but I don’t believe 
that 's his right name ; leastways he had a letter 
come directed different, but I can't remember what 
it was : it w as either — let me see — cither a boss or a 
W. ; I think it was a hess, but I can’t say for 
certain.” 

“ Rut w’liat has all' this to do with Miss Savillc i” | 
asked I, impatiently. | 

“Fair and easy, fair and easy; I’m a-comingto her I 
direc’ly — the world was not made in a day; you’ll | 
know sooner than yon likes, I expects, now, sir. Well, j 
I didn’t fancy him fiom the first; he looks iiiore like ' 
Saytin himself than any Cliristian as ever I set eyes | 
on, except Roueypart, which, being a Frenchman 1 
and a heneniy, was not so much to he wondeied at: i 
however, he was wevy quiet and civil, and purlite to 
Miss Clara, and said wery little to her, while 
Muster Ilichard and the old un was by, and she 
seemed rather to choose to talk to him, as I 
thought, innocent-like, to avoid the t’other one ; 
but afore long they got quite fiipnds together, and I 
soon see that he meant business, and no mistake. | 
He’s as hartful and deep as (jarriek; and there ain’t | 
no means of iuweigliiig and coining over u woman as ; 
ho don’t try on hei : aye, and he’s a clever chap, too ; ji 
he don't attempt to huiry the thing; he’s wery re- ij 
spectful and attentive, and seems to want to show her 1 1 
the difference between his manners and Muster I, 
Richard’s, — not worreting her like ; and he says sharp | 

things to make Muster llicliard look like a iool ;| 
before her. I can't help lai fing to myself some- , | 
times to hear him, — Master Dickey’s met his match |i 
at last.” ; ' 

“And how does Cumberland brook such inter- ij 
ferenee ? ” j 

“ Why, that ’s what I can’t make out; lie don’t i 
like it, that’s clear, for 1 have seen him turn pale ' 
with lage; but he seems afraid toquairel with him, i 
somehow. If ever he says a shaip word, Mr. Flem- 
ing gives him a scowling look with his wicked eye*:, j 
and Muster Richa»-d shuts up duec'l\.” | 

“And you fancy Miss Saville appears disposed to j' 
receive this man’s advances favourably ? 'rhink well j; 
before you speak; do not accuse her lightly, for, by |1 
Heaven ! if you have not good grounds for your in- i| 
sinuations, neither your age nor your long service li 
shall avail to sliield you from my anger! every word m 
hreeflied ngaiiis*i her is like a stab to me.” As in [j 
my grief and irritation, I threatened the old man, 
iiis brow reddened, and bis eye flashed with all the 
fire of youth. After a moment’s reflection, however^ 
his mood changed, and advancing towards me, he 
took my band respectfully, and pressing it between 
his own, said, — 

“ Forgive me this liberty, sir, but I honour you, 
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young yjour highjspirit generoiifi: 

feeling ; your look aiud iloaEkig, as you eoid thorn ' 
words, remuided «te^ jm' dear old maoter. It ciui’t 
l)e no p\soMwei.o ane, air, 4o blame his daughter, that 
I hax'e doved for his ooke, as if f^he liad boon a 
child of my own — bnt truth is truth and as he 
uttered tlicee a\o«ds, the big drops -etood in hk eyes, 
unfailing witneis^«is of' his sincerity. Thai'e is some- 
thing ill the dij4}jlay of real deep faeUug, a Inch for 
the time appears lo rai^e and eiuiohJe those who are 
under its influence*, and Uk^ old man stood before 
me, I experienced towards him a mingled sentiment 
of admiration and respect, and I hastily endeavoured 
to atone for the injustice 1 had done him. 

“Fori:i\e me. I’eter I ’ e\elaimed I; “I ^did .not 
mean wluit I said, — sorrow and luinoyaiice made me 
unjust to \<ni, hut \ on will forgive it? ” 

“No need tjfthat, sir,” was the reply; “1 lea^Mict 
j yon all tlic more for ’t. And now, in miswer to voni 
1 (piestion, 1 will go on with the little that reinuins to 
; tell, and j on can jiid'^c for yourself. Mis^ ('laia, 

, then, avoids Mr. Jiichaid more than liever, and talk' 

! kind and pleasant li':e with this Mr. J’lemini! — w'iik> 

I out with liim "OiO'-tti’ut-s, olone — rides wuth liiin — 

[ don’t seem so dull tir.d mopish like since he's been 
I here, and lia^ nevei haiisw<red }our le:tei-> bince 
j s’ne took U[) witii huj. ’ As lx* cniieluded };i-> «mLi- 
I logue ofproo''. Ithiev ni} If into .i chuii.aodsdt 
j with mv hi'uds ]/ivs.,"d r glitly on my Lro>v loi some 
j minutes; my brain *ieined on fire. 
i At length, stiiiuin'^ up nbiiiprly, I e\(d.'d.ned, 

I “ ’fhis is utterly nobiMia*!'! I must have («•!- 
: taiiitv — Feter, 1 inU't -see 0. i at once. Iltn*. n that 

! to bo done?” 

i! “Yon may we’l a/.k,” wms )iisr<-pl\ , “ U-tU r wait 
'I till J can find an ojipn: lU’ii'y. and let yon know. ’ 

“Listen to nm, oid Ih'tei,” continued I, iauiig 
Ij my band on his slioidd -r ; “ iliere is tluit wiilim me 
‘I this day vvliicii can ov( uoin.- all oljst.icles — I tell yon, 

I; I must see Iser, am! J M ILL! 

/i **WeVi, w'cll, dm'/ put yourself into a patision ; 

'i tlic only chance r.-i I knows of i' to ketch Miss Claia 
out walking; and then ten to one IMr. I'leming will 
j be with her. ' 

I “ Let him ! ” extlainadl ; “ whv should I avoid 
I him? I ha\e lu^t ii jiiied him, though he may have 
'! done me foul mi. I bitter wrung; it is for him to 
I shrink from t!ie ( ii'-ownter.” 

j “1 know wrliut the* end of tills will Ik', ’ returned 
jl Peter Barnett, “yoii’ii <juarii. 1 ; and then, instead of 
'! offcoats and lia\ing it out like Lintons’, there 11 l>e a 
]>urhto liinvitatiou given, as kind and ciwl as if you 
h, was a^liaaking him to dinixT. to meet as soon as it’s 
Ijglit to-morrow mornmg, and do you the favour ot 
putting a brace of hulU'ts into you.” 

; “No, Peter, you do not uiideristaud my feeling on 
this subject; siiould you be right m your hiHpiciuiis, 

I (and, although my f;utli iii your young mitiiress is 
aiicli that notlung l>ni the evidence of my own Bcnses 
can avail to sh«ki; ir, 1 am fain to own circumstances 
, appear fully to warrant theml — should liu-se suspi- 
! cions not |jrove uiifoundi d, it is /scr fulsuhood alone 


tdanken 'the Buushiiie of my future life. 
Fleming, or any .eiher onxc Ah who Juid taken .ad- 
vatUage of her iicklenesfi, would be equally bemeath 
j»y notice. But enough of thU ; where -Bhall I be 
most likely to meet her? ” 

“ You know "the seat in the.shrubhery wolk under 
the old beeches, where you saw Miss Clara the ilrst 
time as ever \oii came here?” 

“ Only too well,” anawai'cd J, as the vrjcollection 
of that moriiiug cojUrasted painfiJly with my pre- 
sent feelings. 

“ V\'ell, 3 '(jji he near there about eleven o’clock ; 
and if Miss Clara don't w'alk that w'ay. I'll send 
clown a Uo\’ v\ith hmCouiwition as to tlx' Kenemy’s 
movements. Kec'p out of sight as much a.s you 
can.” ; 

“it shall ho done,” replied J- 

Old l\*ter paujnod -for a momejit ; then, ruising his | 
hdiui lo his forehead with a niililaiy saluLc, turned | 
uw.»v and left me. ' 

i'h‘-' . "’clock stiuck , a gi»’l hroiiL’l't me in break- 
fast; ii.i.e and It'D sounded fiom an oLl clock in tlu* i 
))ar, but the M.mds remained untasied. .\t a cjiiarter ' 
past tell I lang the bell, and a-sked for a glass of j 
wafer, ilr.iine 1 it. .md pressing- mv bat oi er my Inow, ; 
’'allied t 'lili. 'I'lie mormixj had been mis!\ vvlieii I 
fiist staitc'd, but dm mg my sijonrn at the X'li the , 
\ap(/m> Ii.id I h ared auav, .ind as, by th" issistaiicc* || 
ol an ol-i tree, 1 elnn’oe . oi er the ] ahi. ^ cd' Lai 'done j 
Paik, the s.iii wassmniiytr brigi.Ll\, \,i.:pp.M'.r dab* i| 
.iixl dow’ii 'll a m.intle ol golden lig.U. JLihliits 
spiaix;: I’p iindci m\ feet as 1 m.xie my way througb i, 
ihefoin and licet' i r; .ind plx'asants, tlieir v.ined plum- ! 
eire ghtt' ui’i in the sunlight, i.Ji along my paili, , 
seek'ng to 1 ute il-eir long necks undc'i* .some slieltei- ; 
iiig fui/i* brake, or io.se licai ily on llm wing, scaled i 
at the miwonted int) li'ion. At any oth'U- lime, tlx* ; 
fiiir hcene around me would ba\e siiiliced to make 
me iiglit-bearted and bapf<\, but in the state <;f ;.us- , 

peiise and mental tortuie in which J then w.,s, the | 
brightness of nature teemed only to contia'-t tlx* more 
viNidly with tlx* daikness of soul wntlun. .And 
yet I could not h( l/cve her false. (Pn no, I should see 
her, and all would be explained; and as ibis thouglit | 
(•.Line aerc^ss me, I bounded eageily forwaid, and, j 
anxious to aeeelerali* the meeting, chafed at each j 
tiifliiig obhtade that ojifiosed itself to riiy progress. ; 
Alas! one .'■hoit hour from that time, I should have 
been glad bad tlieie been a hon in my palli, so th^t 
1 Inid failed to leach the fatal spot. 

With my mind fixed on llie one object of meeting 
Clara, 1 forgot the old man’s recoimneiidalion to keep 
out of sight; and, flinging myself at full leiig/h <'n 
the beiicli, I lested my head upon my hand and fell 'j 
into a reverie, ilisloitmg facts and devising impossible |I 
contingencies to (vLablish (dara’s innocence. l''r(>m 
this tiain of thouglit I was aroused by a muflled 
sound as of footHteps upon turf, and in another mo- 
ment, the following words, breathed in Btlvery accents 
which caused my every pulse to throb with sup- 
pressed emotion, reached my ear,— ■ 

“ It is indeed au engagement of wbich I now lieartily j 
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jpeipent, and from which I would willingly free my- 
self; but ’’ 

“ But," replied -a man’s voice, ihc cold sneering 
tone of which, Plough now softened by on expression 
of courtesy, 1 had ulmast hoid of .tendorness, I in- 
btantly recognised as lliat of SXeplien Wilford, — “,but, 
having at one time encouraged the poor young man, 
your woman’s heart will not allow you to say *No ’ 
with sullicient firmness to show liim that he has 
notliing further to hope." 

“ Indeed it is not so," replied tlie former speaker, 
who, as the reader has doubtless concluded, was none 
I other than C lara Savjlh- ; “you rnisiake me, Mr. 
J-’leming ; if a word could prove to him that his suit 
was liopeltH^s, tliat word slioiild soon bo spoken." 

I “ It js not needed ! " (‘.\i laiinod I, ppvingiug to my 
I' feet, and ^udde^I\ conlVouling them ; “that of which 

II tlie tongue of iuiiii^ man would li ive faded to con- 
|i vinee me, mv ears lia\e heard, and mv eyes liave 
ji seen ! It is (‘inuuli. Clara, from this momiMit you 

I, will he to me «e. if tlie grave liati elosed o\ er you, 
i tot, not S( , ler tin'll I could liave loved \ oui immiory, 

! and deemed tlo.t an angel li.id h f t tins r.iL,e ami 

eiuel woilvl to •- n 1; one lietter fittetl to her bright 
j e.!ul smless u itr.re I-^ Fai t wt 11, ('lar.il nia\ ynu he as 
i Ivinpy as lire iwi'll e-tion (wliieli will Inumt j ou at 
I 1 mes, .'.tiivi a" \ou ma\ to l)aiii>'.!i it) that 1 a \oni 
ffd-'chood \ '01 ],ave rmhitUned tlie life (jf one who 
, loved }o’a with a (hep .md trin‘ . If ction, will jiei- 
imt ! ’’ aiidoNeicome hy tlio /igooy </!’ mv feelinesj 
1 h*aiU’d cigainst (lu* la neh for sup’port, my knees 
i tremhhng S') that I loiiM seaicidj .stand. 

' Wlnm I iipopeaied before her so uneN})eetedly, 

' Cl iia ''tailed hack and in tired a slight .seieam ; alter 
whuh, apoarently oveiwlielmod by my \e}n*mence, 
she iiad lem. lined perleelly silent; whilst liei com- 

J. p.inion, who iiad at fiist favimri d me with (me of Ins 
I w'ltheiing glanc* m, perceiving that I was so completely 
I loigiossed as to be scarcelv eonscions ot his pres-'iiee, 

resinned his usual rnamur of contemptuous iiuhder- 
eiiee. tic xvd^, however, the first to speal:. 

“ Tins gentleman, wlioni I lielnive i have the plea- 
sure of recognising," and lierc he slightly K.iscd his 
hat, “ap])eais, 1 can scarcely suppose a fi lend, but, 
at all events, an inmnatc of \ours, Mias Saville ; if 
you wish me — lliat is, if 1 am .it all (/r http — ’ and 
he stepped hai k a pace or two, as if only awanting a 
hint from her to withdraw', while with liis siiake-likc 
I glance riveted n|M)n her features, tic watelied the 
1 etiect of his words. 

j “ No, pray do not leave mo, Mr. Fleming," ex- 
[ cL'iinied ('lara, hurriedly ; “ iMr. Fairlegh niu.-.l see 
I the irnpossilulity of lemaining lieie. I .im inonieiit- 
urily expecting Mr. Cumberland and my guardian to 
join us." 

“I leave you,” replied I, making an effort to re- 
cover MU self; “ I seek not to pain you by my pre- 
sence, I would not add to your feelings of self-repioach j 
by hiok or word of mine; " tlicn, ealcldng Wilford’s 
glance il.\ed upon me w itli an expressioti of gratified 
malice, 1 conLinued, “For you, sir, I seik not to learn 
hy what vile arts you have succeeded thus far in your 
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iniquitous designs ; it is enougli for me that it should 
have been poasiUe fur you io«imi3eed ; nvy happiness 
you have destroyed ; but I ha-ve yet duties to per- 
form, and my life is in the bands of Him who gave 
it, nor will I risk it b3^ a fruitless quarrel with a 
practised homicide. " 

The look of concentrated hatred with wliich he 
regarded me during this speech, changed again to 
scornful ludiUerciice, as Ikj replied, with a con- 
temptuous laugh, “ Really, sir, you Are labouring 
under some singular delusion ; I have no intention 
of quaiTelliiig ; you appear to raise phantoms for tlie 
ph'asiire of cMunbating tlie n. However, as far as I 
can compiehend the affair, you are imputing to me 
an honour belonging rather to lU}'' friend Cuinher- 
land; and here, in good tune, he comes to answer 
for himaclf — (himheikind, here’s a gentleman mis- 
t.iking me for }oii, 1 fancy, who seems lahounug 
under some stiange delusions about love and murder ; 
\ou had belter •'peak to him." As he cuneluJed, 
C’uinheikind, attended hy a gamekeeper leading 
a shooting pon \ , came up, looking flushed and 
angry. 

“ 1 should have been here sooner," he said, ud- 
dri'sj.iiig \\ ilfoul, “ hut Ihowne told me he had tie.ced 
poacheis in the park ; tin,* f’ootstep's can bi* otherwtsc 
acv'ountcd lot now, I peieeive." lie then nui'e a 
Mgn toi the keeper to approach, and turning towards 
me, .idded, “You are tiespas.smg, sir." 

Ills lone and maimer were so insolent and over- 
beaiing tliat my blood boiled in my vein.s. Ihiwill.ng, 
howeviT, to bung on a (piaiiel in such a jiresL'iice, 1 
lestraiiied my indignation, and iej)lud, “ I know not 
what devil sent \ on lieie at this moment, Ivieliard 
Cumbciland ; 1 liave been sorely tiled, and 1 warn 

}ou not topiovoke me Ciiither " 

“ J tell 3011, you ar^ trespassing, fellow; this is rlic 
second lime i Ij.ive caught you lurking about ; t.ike 
\oursell oil’ instautiy, 01 — " a.s he spoke he .stepped 
low lids me, laisiiig his eaiie w'lth a thriMleiiing 
gesture. 

“Or wliat " iiHjuiied I, at Ien_;ili thoioughlv 
roused; and, diawiug ln^ sellTip to my full height, I 
folded my arms across ni\ chcsl, and stood before 
him 111 attitude <d' deliaiiee. 

As I did so, iie turned deathly pale, and for a mo- 
ment his lesolution seemed to fail iniu ; butcatelmig 
tlie sound of WiKoid’s sneering laugh, and rel\ing 
on tlie as.sist.uiee of the gamekeepei, wdio, having 
tied the pony to a tice, was fast appioaching Liu? 
scene of action, he replied, “ Or vecLuve the cliastisc- 
inent due to sueh ^kulklng vagabonds! ’’ and spi-ing- 
ing upon ino, he sei/iul mv collar willi one hand, 
while with the otlier he drew the cane sharply acioss 
niy shoulders. 

To free m\ self from his grasp by a pow'erful effort 
was the wmik of a moment, while almost at the same 
time I struck him witli iny full force, and catching 
liiin on the ujipcr part of tlie no.se, dashed liim to the 
ground, wliere he lay motionless, and appaiently 
stunned, with the blood gushing from his mouth and 
nostrils. 
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CHAPTEK XXL 

MR. rilAMPTON MAKES A DISCOVERS. 

Ail that passed immediately of’ter the events I 
have described, left but a succession of vague and 
confused images on my memory. I have some dim 
recollection of seeing them raise Cumberland from 
the ground, and of his slioiving symptoms ot return- 
ing animation ; but I remember nothing distinctly 
1 till I again found myself a tenant of the little sanded 
parlour in the village inn. My first act was to 
! ring for a basin of cold water and a towel, uith 
which 1 well bathed iny face and head ; in some 
degree refreslicd by this process, I sat down and 
! endeavoured to collect my scattered senses. 

I I had succeeded in iny immediate object, and siis- 
I pensG was at an end ; I hud obtained certain proof of 
Clara’s falsehood ; with her own lips 1 liad lieard her 
!' declare that she repented her engagement and wished 
j to be freed froju it ; and the person to whom she had 
' confided this was a man whose attentions to her w’cre 
j so marked that even tlie \ cry servants considcied 
him an acknowledged suitor. What eneourageineiit 
^ could be more diiect than this? W'ell, then, she was 
faithless, and the dream of my life had (h parted ; 
but this was not all ; iny faith in human nature was 
shaken — nay, destroyed at a blow. If she could 
! prove false, whom could I ever trust again? Ala?! 
the grief — the bitter, crushing grief — when the eon* 
.sciousness is forced upon us, that one witli wliom we 
have held sweet interchange of thought and feeling — 

, with whom we have been linked by all the satied 
j ties of mutual confidence — with whose sunows we 
have sympathized, and wlioso smiles we have hailed 
j as the fieed captive hails the sunshine and the dews 
, of lieaven — that one w horn for tliese things we have 
ji loved with all the deepest instincts of an earnest and 
<j impassioned nature, and for w'hose trutli we would 
j| have answered as for our own, is false, and unwoithy j 
. such true tifrectioii, — oli ! it is bitter grief indceil ! | 
[i Deep sorrow, absorbing all the faculties of the soul, 
j ! leaves no room for any other emotion ; and in the one 
!‘ idea, that Clara Saville — the Clara Savillc, whom my 
! imagination had depicted, the simple, the loving, the 
, true-hearted — w^as lost to me for ever, I forgot lor 
some time the exi.stencc of Whiford, or tlie fact that 
ill my anger I had stiicken dow'ii, and possibly seii- 
ously injured Cumberland. Hut as the first agony of 
i my grief bogfaii lo wear off, 1 became anxious to 
' learn the extent of the puni*>hmeiit I had inflicted on 
I him, and accordingly despittched a b(/y to Peter Barnett, 
j requesting him to send me word liow rnatteis siood. 

'* Oiiring his absence, it occurred to me that as 
j \Vilf<,rd had been introduced to liei under u feigned 
name, Clara must be utterly ignorant of the evil 
renutation attaching lo him, and that althougli this 
did not in any way aflfect her heartless eonduei 
towards mo, it was only right that she should be 
made awaic of the true oliuracter of tlie man w’iib 
whom she bad to deal, and painful as it was lo hold 
any communication with her after what had passed, 

I felt that the time might come when iny neglect of 
this duty might aflbrd me cause for the most hitter 


self-reproach. Accordingly, asking for pen, ink, and ii 
paper, 1 sat down and wrote the following note : — j 

‘‘ After the occurrences of this morning, 1 had 
thought never, either by w'ord or letter, lo hold fur- 
ther communication with you ; by your own act yon 
have separated us forever; and 1 — yes, I can say it 
with truth — am glad that it should be so — it prevents / 
all conflict between reason and feeling. But 1 have >; 
what I deem a duty to perform towards you — a duty || 
rendered all the more difficult because my motives 
are liable to cruel misconstruction ; but it is ii duty, 
and therefore muei be done. You arc, probably, as p 
little aware of the true character of the man calling 
himself Fleming, us of his real name ; of him may be 
said, as of the Italian of old, that * his hate is fatal to ! 

iiiun, and his love to woman ; ’ he is alike notorious | 

as a fluellist and a libertine. My knowledge of him 
arises from his having in a duel wounded, almost 
unto death, the dearest fiieiid 1 have on eartii, who 
had saved an innocent girl from adding to liis list 
of Mclims. If >oii letpiire proof of this beyond my 
word, ask Mr. Stephem VViKoid — for such is leally his 
name — in your giuudian’s presence whether ne re- 
members Lizzy Maurice and the smart of H;irry 
Oaklands's lioise-whip. And now, having warned 
you, }our talc is iiiuhr \our own ctmlrol. For v\liat 
IS p.ist, 1 do not reproach you; yon hei'ii an 

instrii i.eiiL in the hands of Piovideuee to wt an my 
afleclioiis fiom this world, and if it is His good plea- 
sure that instead of a field lor hiuli rnteijuise and 
honest ex'Ttioii, I siiould liencelbilh learn to regard ' 
it as a scene of Inokeii laitli and crushed hopes, it is 
not for me to rebel against Uis will ; and so faiew ell 
for evei ! — K. F.” 

I had not long finished wiiling the above, when 
the hoy rclinned, biingnig the following missive from 
old Peter : — 

“ IIoNouK.'o Sir, — 'I’lie to])per as you've give Mus- 
ter Richard ain't dvme him no more harm onl\ h iiin’ 
liout a little of lii.s mad blood, and tcaehm’ ’im when 
he speaks to a genimaii to haddress ’im as sieh ; is ; 
face is sw’elled as big as too, and he’ll ’ave a sweet j’air j 
of black byes lo-morrer, please goodness, wliicli is a | 
comfort to reflect on. J’ouchiii’ ulher maiturs, I'\e 
got scent of hummut as may make things seeme not I 
so black as we tl.ort, but it’s honly in the hegg at j 
pieseiit, and may never rome to a cbickin, so don’t 1 
go seitin’ loo much on it; but if you’ve nuthin' better 
to do, ride over apen tlie day artcr to-niorrer, by 
vvliich lime I may ’ave more to cuinniunieate. 

“ Y'our limnbel sei vent to command, j, 

“Peter Barnett.” 

I pondered for .some minutes on what this enig- 
matical document might portend; but a little reflec- 
tion served to convince me that neither Peter nor any , 
one else could discover aught affecting the only 
feature of the whole affair which interested me; on 
that point I had obtained the information of my own 
senses, and there was nothing more to hope or fear. | 
1 hud learned the worst; the blow had fallen, and it j 
only remained for me to bear it with what fortitude i 
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I iniglit. Accordingly! I enclosed my note to Clara 
in one to Peter liarnett, telling Inrn I could see no 
reason for coming there again, and that, in all proba- 
bility, 1 bhould not take tl)c trouble of doing so, 
adding that if he had anything new to communicate, 
be had better do so in writing ; and then, ordering 
niy horse, I rode slowly home, feeling more thoroughly 
miserable than I had ever done before in the whole 
course of my life. 

Tho next morning was so fine, that all kinds of 
jileasiiKible schemes were proposed and acceded to. 
O.iklands and Fanny rode out together in all the un- 
r (‘.strained freedom of an engaged iHe-h-itilc . — Thenew 
dog-cart had arrived, and tlie chestnuts were to make 
their debut; consequently, La\^ less spent the morn- 
ing in the stable-yard, united by llio closest bonds of 
syinpatliy with the head giooin and an attendant 
sadlor, the latter being a young man whose distin- 
guishing characteristics were a strong personal savour 
<)(’ new' leather, hands gloved in cobbler’s wax and 
harness-dye, and a general tendency to coim; off 
black upon evciything he approaclicd. Sir John and 
tlie rest of the party weie to fill a brltcliska, and the 
jdacc of rcndezvou.s was the rums of an old «abb(’v 
about tight miles distant. 

i''t*eli/ig quite unfit for society, I had excu'*cd niv- 
se.r on the plea (not altogetliov a false one) of a bad 
headache, and, ha\ing witnessed their departure 
fiom the libiaiy window, I drew an easy-ehair to the 
fire and prepared to enjijy the luxury (in my tlien 
^fati^ of feeling an unspeakable one) of solitude. Put 
1 was net fated to av.iil myself of oven this small 
consolation, for scareely ten minutes had elapsed 
wlien tlie library door was opened, and Mr. Fianip- 
ton made his apfieaiaiiee. 

“ I inpli ! eh! iimph ! ” he began; “I've been 
seeing that young fool liawless stait iii lus new tan- 
dem, ns lie calls it, A pretty start it w'as, too , why, tho 
tiling's ns high as a stage-coach — ought to have a lad- 
der to get up — almost as bad as mounting an elephant ! 
And tlicn the hor.ses, fiery devils ! two men at each 
of their noses, and enough to do to hold ’em, even 
so I Well, out conies Master Lawless, in a great- 
coat made like u coal-sack, with buttons as big as 
fi\ e-sbilling pieces, a vvliip as long as a fisliing-iod in 
his band, ami a cigar in bis mouth. ‘ I'here’s a 
picture!’ says he. ‘A picture of folly," sa\s I; 

‘ you’re never going to be mad enough to trust your- 
self up there, behind those vicious brutes?’ ‘ Come, 
(lovcrnor, jump in, and let's be off,’ was all tlic 
answt'r ] got. ‘Thank ye,’ says I; ‘ when \ou sec 
me jumping in tliat direction, pop me into a strait- 
wai.'Jtcoat and toddle me off to Hedlam.’ ‘ I'^h ! won’t 
you go? Tumble in, then, Shrimp! ’ ‘ Please, sir, 

it s so higli I can’t reach it.’ * We’ll soon see about 
that ! ' crie.-i Lawless, flankiug him with the h>ng whip. 
Well, the little wretch scrambled uj) somehow', like 
a monkey ; and as soon as he was safely landed, what 
does he do but lean back, fold his arms, and, winking 
at one of the helpers, squeak out, ‘ 0!i, crikey ! ain’t 
thiss])iey, just ! ’ ‘ You’renevcr going to take that poor 
child ? ’ says I ; ‘ only think of bis anxious mother ! ’ 


Well, sir, if you’ll believe it, they every one of ’em j 
burst out luugbing — helpers, brut, and all — as if I’d , 
said something very ridiculous! * Never mind, 
Governor,’ says Lawless; ‘ depend upon it his mother i 
knows he’s out,* and, catching hold of the leins, he 
clambers up into his seat, shouting, ‘ Give ’em ibeir j 
heads! Stand clear! Chut! chut!’ As soon as j 
the brutes found they were loose, instead of starling I 
off at a jog-trot, as reasonable, well-behaved horses i 
ought to do, what do you suppose they did ? The 
beast they’d tied on in front turned sliort round, 
Marcd Lawless in the face, and stood up on its hind- 
legs like a kangaroo, while the other animal would 
not stir a peg, but, laying down his ears, gave a sort | 
(jf a screech and kicked out behind. * Pretty playful j 
things!’ said Liuvle.ss, flipping the ashes off the end j 
of his cigar. ‘ Put his head straight, William. Chiit ! ' 
chut ! ’ but the more he chiitted, the more they | 
wouldn’t go, and went on tearing and rampaging | 
about the yard till I tliouglit they'd he over me, so I 
scrambled up a little low wall to get out of llieirway, 
missed my footing, and tumbled over backwaids on i 
to a dung-heap, and before 1 got out again tliey were 
off; but if that }oiing jackanapes don't break bis 
neck some of these days, I’m a Dutchman !— Ibnph, 
umpb ! ” 

“ Lawless is a capital whip,” rcydied I, “ and the 
chestnuts, ihongh fiery, ate not really vicious. 1 
don’t think thcie is much danger.” 

“Ah! young men! 30uiig men! you’re allfooli’sh 
alike. 1 don’t know how you'd get on, if you hadn’t i 
a few old stagers like me to think for you and gi\e \ 
you good advice. — And that puts me in mind that I 
want to have half an hour’s seiioiis conversation with I 
you, Prank, (bin you listen to me now?” 

“ 1 am quite at your service, sir,” replied I, resign- 
ing myself to my late with the best grace 1 could 
commaiuL 

“ Umjdi ! M ell, you see, Frank, I’ve no chick or 
child of my own, and I’ve taken a kind of fancy to 
3011 from a boy ; you were always a good boy and n 
clever boy, and 3im've gone on well ut college, and 
distinguished yourself, and liave hern a credit 
to the man that sent you there. — U3' tlie bye, didn’t i 
3011 evtr want to know v\bo it was sent 3011 there? ” ! 

< Iften and often,” replied T,*‘ha\e 1 longed to 
know to who'-ii disinterested kindness and generosity ! 

1 W’as indebted for so great an advantage.” I 

“ Uinpli ! Well, \ou must be told some d.13', 1 
suppose, so }'oii may as well know now' as at aii}' 
other lime. The man that .sent you to c liege ain't 
very unlike me in tlie lace. Uinf)h! ” 

“My dear, kind fiieml,” replied I, seizing his 
hand and pressing it warmly, “ and is it indeed you ^ 

who have taken such inieiest m me? How can I | 

ever tliank you ? ” I 

“ I w'ant no thanks, boy ; you did better than 
thank me when 30U came out fourth wrangler; why 
1 felt as proud tliat day when they w'ere all praising 
you ns if it had been my own son. Say no n.orc 
about that, but now ymu’ve left college, w-bat are 
your wishes, what do you think of doing? Uinph !” 
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“ I had' thought of reoding for the bar, deeming it 

profession in which a man stands a fair chance of 
distinguishing himself by honouraWe exertion ; I anv 
aware it is somewhat up-hill work at starting, but Mr. ] 
Coleman has- promised to» iotroduce me to several 
men in Iris* branch of the profeesiwi and to give me 
all the business he can himsrlf, so I' should not be 
quite a brieflesw barrister, lint if there is anything 
else you wi>h to recommeiwl, any othrfr career you 
would advise me to pursue, 1 am veiy indiilerent, that 
is, I am not at all bigoted to iny own opinion.” 

“ Umph ! I never had any over-strong affection 
for lawyers, — gentlemen that eat the oysters themselves 
and leave their clit^it.s the shells! However, I suppoM*, 
there may he such things as honest laviyeis to be 
met with, and its better for every man to have a 
piofession. Well, now, listen tome, Trank, 1 — umph! — 
^our sister’s going to be inanietl, to be married to a 
man for whom I’ve a very great ies])ect and affection; 
Sir John Oaklands is a thoiough specimen oi a fine 
old Knglish gentleman, and Ins son bids fa.r to be- 
come just such another, or oven a \ et higher chaiacter, 
for Harry’s got tlie better head-piece of tlie two. 
However, 1 don’t like \ our si'.ter to marry into such a 
family without a lutK* money of her own to buy a 
\vetltling-bonm*t, so yon give lier tlu'. letter ami tell 
her to mind and get a becoming one. W'e ma\ tiiist 
a woman to take caie of that, tluiUgh, eh, I'lank ! — 
Ump'h I ” 

“ lieally, sir, your kindness quite overpower^ nu' : 
we have no possible cl.iim upt)n \ onr libeialitv 

“Yes, you ha\c, ho\ — \'es, you h.ive,” rt rlied 
Mr. F rampton, ‘‘the strongest cl.nm that caii he, 
you have saved im* from hilling a Mctim to thi‘ woi'i 
disease a man can suflcT under, — \ou Lavestived me 
from becoming a cold liearied, soured ini^antliiope, 
you have given me .something to love, .^ome pme, 
unselli.sh initicat m liie. And now wt are on tlii^ 
subject, I may as well tell \oii aJ iny pi. .ns ami 
wishes in regard to v oii : 1 have no soal b(‘]o!»'iiiig 
to me, not a relation in the wide woild that 1 am 
aware of, and I detenu. ned fiom tin* time when 1 
fiist sent vou to co.lege, that, if you conducted v our- 
self well and lioiiourubly, I v. ouhi make }ou iny licir. 
— Don’t interrupt me,” lie continued, .seeing that 1 
was about to speak, let me fii i'^h wliat 1 havi* to 
say, and tlieii you shall tell me wljcther \ou appiove 
of It. You not onlv came up to, but far surpa.ssed, in) 
most sanguine e.\])eclations, and I .saw llieiefore no 
reason to alter my ongiiuil intenti()ii.s. Ihit it is 
stupid vvoik for a man to wait till all the best davs of 
Ills life arc pa.ssed witliout f'iind.s sufhcient to render 
him independent, to feel all hia energies damped, 
his talents dv^urfed, and Ills brightest aspirations 
checked, by a servile dependence on the will and 
caprice of another — waiting for dead men’s shoes, — 
umph ! and so, Frank, as I feel pretty tough and 
hearty for sixtv-five, and may live, if it plca.se Goil, 
another ten or fifteen years to plague you, it’s my 
wish to make you your own master at once, and I’ll 
either assist you to enter any profession you please, 
or if you like to settle down into a country gentleman. 


and can pick np a nice wife any where, I can allow 
you l.OOiM. a-year to begin with^and yet have more 
riian 1 shall know how to spend during the rest of 
my day’s in the land of the livhig. For my own part, 
thra last plan would give me tine greatest satisfaction, 
for I should- like to see you comfortably marrk'd and 
settled befijre I dies. Now, what do you say to it? — 
umph ! ’* 

What did I say? — what could 1 say T got up, 
and having once again pressed his hands warmly 
between rny own, began pacing the room, quite 
overcome by this une.xpectcd liberality, and the cou- 
i fheting nature of my own feelings. But two shm't 
I d.iys ago, and such au offer would liave l oeii — as 1 
j ilien fondly imagined — the only thing wautbig to 
I secure my happiness, possessed of such anq.le mi ans 
I of supporting lier, I could at once have Lume hiJdly 
i to Mr. Vernon, and demanded Clara’s hand ; nor 
could he have found just cause for riduMn^r niy 
lequest; and now, when what once appean d the 
(Uily insunnountahle obstacle to our union w.i'' tluH 
UMYioved, tlie thought tl;at, by her faitlih and 

iiicoustaue} , sin* liad pl.iced a barrier between us for 
over, was imbed bittci. Sir. nnsod l\ tlie oM.-sof 
my emolioi,, foi wbicb, of ceiiiM’, be was totally 
uiiaole to account, Mr. Fi.impiou .'•at L'-uteig .t nie 
with looks of astomshrm'nt ai'.d disma\. tiil .at len'jtli 
he broke out witli tl.efoliow in - iute’Togatoi \ , rinpii ' 
— eh i why, Fian! — urnpli ! any body weand tbmk 
you had )ust } i.ud you wei*’ goiiif^ to be rniestid for 
debt nisi' 1(1 »»t ih'nuifj a foiliMie givi'p vou — I’n.idi’” 

“ My do. II, k.n.l ir.emi,' rcjiiie.i I, “ forgivi' n.c, 
^ oui uiipai ail'Jed lihcialny , ami tlie geinu ou^ int. . est 
j you lake in lae, give you a f.itljer'.s riglil (.vei ire, 
.and tntuie ymi to my fullest eonfnieme, smli an 
j oiler as you ii.ive now made me would h.ive lenileied 
j me, hut (me slioit wetk ago, the happiest ( f niorlal', 
j now rny only chance ol' regaining anv thing like tra*.- 
^ (jujluty of mind lie.s in eoinstaut and active onnlv.y- 
; liient.” 

; 1 then gave him, as briefiv as 1 could, an outline 

j of jn\ MULUilar acijuaintanee with (’lar.i Savilh*, our 
! engiigemeut, and the events wliieh luul Jed to my 
j hrcakmg it oll^ to all of vvhicii lu; Ii.>lemd with the 
1 gi eaten interest and attention. Jn t(dluig tlu' tale, 

[ 1 nientiened V/ilford and Cumberland by mune, as 
j he knew llio former by reputation, and had p( en tlie 
'latter wlieii a boy at Dr. .Mildinan's; but I meicly 
I spoke of C lara as a young lady whom J had met at 
IMr. Coleman s, and of Air. \ eriion as her guardian. 
When 1 concluded, he remained loi a ino.ment buried 
in thought, and then said, “ And you are quite sure 
she 18 false? Are you certain that what you heard 
her say (for that seems to me tlie strongest point) 
refeired to you ? ” 

“ Would 1 could doubt it!” replied 1, shaking my 
head inournfully. 

“ Umph ! — Well, I dure say, she’s only like all the 
rest of her sex j it’s a pity the world can’t go oq 
without any women at all,— what is her name ?— a 
jilt!” 

“ Her name,” replied I, shuddering as he applied 
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the epithet of jilt to her, for deserved as I could not 
hut own it was, it yet appeared to me little short of 
profanation,— “ her name is Clara Saville. 

Umph! eh? Saville !” exolaimed Mr. Frampton. 

“ What was her mother's name? — umph !” 

' “ I never heard,” replied I. “ Her father, Colonel 
Saville, was kriightcyd for his- gallant conduct in the 
Peninsula. Her motlier, who was an heiress, died 
abroad : her guardian, Mr. Vernon ” 

“ Umph! Vernon, eh! Vernon. Why, that’s the 
fellow wl)o wrote to me and told me — Um|)h ! wait a 
hit, 1 sliall be back directly. 1 — eh ! — umph! umpli ! 
umph ! ” 

And so saying, Mr. Frampton rushed out of the 
room ill a perfect paroxysm of grim ling. It was now I 
my turn to be astonished, and I was soinost thoroughly. | 
^Vhat could possilih^ have caused Mr. Frampton to be | 
so strangely affected at the mention of Claia's name | 
and tliat of her guardian ? IJad he known iMr. Vernon j 
in former days ? Had he been acquainted with Clara’s \ 
father or inotiicr? Could he have betm attached to 
Ikt as 1 I’.atl been to Clara, and like me, too, liave • 
become ihe dupe of a heartless jilt? — A jilt — how I | 
hated the word ! how the hlood boiled within me j 
when liial ohl iimii applied it to litr! And yet it was 
tb'* truth, lint oil ! the heal t-spa‘'iii that daits thiougli * 
our breast when W(‘ hear some eai eless tongue protlriim 1 
in phiiii ii/elligible language the faiiltof onewe love, — ! 
a fault w'hieh even at tlie moment when we may be j 
'OiHering froiii it most deeply, we have ^tnven i 
Sedulously to liuh* from otlicis, an 1 scaieely acl.now- I 
lodged definitely to oiu selves. In \ague miisings, 
sueli as these, (ful I pasi away the tune till Afi. 
l’'rani])loM i-luuied. As he ajijiroaclied, the tiaecsof 
strong emotion were visible on lii^ eonntenanee ; and 
wlien he spoke, his \oiee soiintled lioaisoand broken. 

“ The ways of CJod are indeed inscrutaliha” he said 
“ InfoTination, which for years T ha\e vainly sought, 
and would gladly liave given ha'i my w'ealth to 
obtain, has come to me when I least c.\})eeted it ; 
and, in place of joy, brouglit me deejiest sonow. 
Prank, m\ poor hoy ! she who h.is thus wiung thy 
true lieait by her cruel falseliuod is my niece, the 
orphan child of my sister! ” 

In 1 eply tom y e.xclamationsof surp: ise, lu* proceeded 
to infoim me tliat liis father, a man of considerable 
pi-o])erty. in one of the midland counties, had had 
three children : liimself, an elder brother, and a 
sister some years liis junior, whose birth deprived him 
of a mother’s love. His brother tyrannized o\cr him; 
and on tlie occasion of Ids father's second mairiage, 
he was sent to school, where he was again iinfoitunate 
enough to meet with harsh treatment, against which 
his high spirit rebelled ; and having no better coun- 
sellors tlinn his own inexperience and impetuosity, 
he determined to run aw'ay and go to sea, A succes- 
sion of accidents conspired to prevent Ids return to 
his native country, until being taken as clerk in a 
merchant’s counting-house at Calcutta, he was 
eventually admitted into partnership, and acquired a 
large fortune. As he advanced beyond middle Ido, he 
felt a wish to return to England, seek out his family, 


and revisit the scenes of his boyhood ; hut on carrying | 
his project into executiun, he learned that his father * 
and brother had both paid the debt of nature, wddle 
Ids sister, the only one of his relatives tow'ards whom 
he had ever entertained much affection, had married 
a Colonel Saville ; mid having accomjMinicd her i 
husband to Spain, liad died there vvithout leaving any 
oflkpririg. The last piece of information he had 
acquired from a Mr. Vernon, to whom he had been 
recommended to ap])ly. His surprise, therefore, 
when he heard of tlie existence of Clara, may easily 
be imagined. A long conversation ensued between 
us, with the consequences of which the reader will he 
bettci acquainted when he shall have read tlie follow- 
ing chapter. 

CAIPN Till KUXA . > TTTi: (aiA VE OFTHE CHIEF. 
r>Y s. .1. 1.. 

I. 

Tjrr. rl^lng moon's first radiance gilds 
The cu'^tle caseiiuiiit Idgli, 

On Awumore’s-’ w\ive the lioatmaii 

For the wonted ndnstrcl''\\ i 

I 

IT. 

But the harp iniiie in Fennoy's Idgh tower, 

Tlioiicfh lights are lieandng fair. 

AVliat iiiean.^ the l)ii>h of song, who-c It 
\\ a> neA cr yet , -silent/ there ' 

III. 

The O'Keefe sit^. in his fallier's hall, p 

Hi" hc<i(l i< on hi.s hand , 
l!e would hi«l the anxioii> hour bcgoig. 

At tin- price of half hi," kind. 

i\ . 

Tor the low', f.uni lone of a woman's moan 
Bow'^ the ehu'Jtain to tin* earth. 

In the chambei a’oove his wt-dded love 
iM-ces tlie p.in; 4 > of her fin't child-birth. 

V. 

And many an hour, in the old grey tower, 

W ill) a heavy heart. pi*a,>cd lu-. 

Till at miduiglit tliey hioughT., from Iii-- ];•dyc’^ bower, 

A boy tail as mote be. 

VI. 

Uprose, before liis vassals all, 

The father, jiroml t/Kecle,— 

“ Ho ! wanler, \eoinan, squire, and knight. 

Look oil youi infant chief ' ” 

vir. 

The strong men’s prayers for his child fell soft 
On the fat hoi’s heart like rain. 

'riie blessings w hich they bivalUcd — Uli ! Avliy, 

Sw'eet .Icsu ! were lhe^\ vain ^ 

VIII. 

The midnight moon is overoast— 

A sudden dread shakes all — 

From the sAvarthy eloiul a storm-blast loud 
Sweeps howling through tlic hall. 

IX. 

One whisper pas.seil, one name of fear. 

And the hrave.st heart grew' chill, 

A.s. Avdtli one brief roar, the gust was o’er, 

And the darkness deepened .still. 

(1) For theli-peml of ('atrn T/nei na, or “ UieGrnvc oi the Chief," 
vide Crofton Croker'a “ Irish Legends," vol. ii. p. 27ru “ llocka 
and Stones. " 

(2) AtvH More, or Ax^on ilfore, is the old Irish name for the 
Blackw'ater, which runs by Fermoy and Cairn Thiema. 
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X. 

Another gust — and oh ! that cry 
That swells upon the gale, 

As on it sweeps from (Jlaiworth side — 

It is the Banshee's wail. 

I XI, 

' I Why doth she wail ^ That bitter keen 

I Mourns chieftain’s w-inding sheet — 

j But why, oh, wjiy ! should that mournful cry 
1 A new-made mother greet ' 

. XII. 

Another gust — and the Banshee’s moan 
Is drowned in laughter wild : 

Yet, while others shriek, the strong O’Keefe 
To his bosom clasps his child. 

xtii. 

The lights are fled, yet plainly seen 
Through barred and bolted door, 

The Labacally ^ hag hath passed 
Athwart the echoing floor. 

] . XIV. 

I She glared upon the chief — he strove 
His babe to shield from harm ; 

, I But ere his hand the cross could trace, 
j She spoke the cursed charm. 

1 * XV. 

j ** Infant heir of proud Fermoy, 

I Warrior’s death shall ne’er be thine. 

I Watery is thy burial, boy; 

I Last of alf thy ancient line ! ’’ 

I XTl. 

: Another gust— the gates they closed, 

The lights burned briglit again : 

But the voice wh'ich’ rang through the hull had burst 
i The young mother’s heart in tw'ain. 

j - XVII. 

I I Years passed — the bold boy grew in strength, 

' The father’s h^rt grew‘ brave, 

; Till he deemed liis boy might yet be snatched 
From an iarly, childless grave. 

' ' XVIII. 

I On the mountain near he bade them rear 
I A tower frowning high, ’ 

Where, till -manhood's day, his son should stay, 

I And no water-mote be nigh, 

i ‘ ^ XIX. 

, Ciicerily laboured the vassals all-- I 

I I A labour of love w’as thei're, 

!' To save for their chief, -the good O’Keefe, 

, I The son of his widowed prayers. 

j . • - XX. 

' I And day by day the quarried stone 
On the mountain-top was piled ; 

And day by day,' in wonder, gazed 
{ The now observ^t child. 

' ' ' ' ‘ XXI.* 

Twas burning noon— the'Tabourers sought 
' The well-etfm’d mid-day rfest, , . , 

' While the young chief wandered through the works, 

‘ With heavy-burden’d breast. ^ 

! I XXII. 

For well he read that a doom of dread 
1 Hung o’er his childhood’s* day,. 

Yet little he deemed of the path that teemed 
Wnh danger in his way. 

• (1) J.ahncally , — This j^roat pile, on the top of Cairn TIirtiki, 

wuR cauH<‘d hy the words of an old woman, whose bed still remains — 
Labacaliy, “ the hap ’a bed,”— not far from the village of Glanwmrth, 
ne.ir Fermoy. She was certainly far w iser than any woman, either 
old or young, of my imnitMliate acquaintance Jo\c defend me, 
however, from making an envious comparison between ladies, but 
facts are stubborn thuigs, and the legend will prove my assertion. 


xxrii. I 

He pasEclh on ■ a vessel meets 

Ilis keenly seeking eye— | 

’Tis the cistern, stored from far-oflf streams. 

For the growing masonry. 

XXIV. 

He looketli in — ( )h ! ne’er before 
Had the pure wave met his gaze. 

And he starts, yet rcturncth, like the moth 

Which seeks the fat^l blaze. ' 

XXV. ' ^ , I 

Again he looks— from the element ; 

A stranger young peers out — ^ 

He knoweth not his ow n- fair frame, ' 

And wild is his glccsomc shout. ' 

XXVI. 

He turns— his fancied playmate turns; 

He bows — the imago bows; 

He bends to kiss the stranger's lips — 

O’Keefe, where w'oro thy vows 1 I 

xxvii. I 

Wild ring the shrieks o’er the mountain's side, 

But the Fathers voice is still, i 

Though the kecner’s cry sounds fitfully I 

In the hollow of the hill. |j 

xxvni. I 

The O’Keefe’s last heir lies stiff and stark - i ' 

The little corse is strcckcd- - 
That mighty line must now' decline, 

The witch’s cuise is wreaked. , | 

XXIX. ,i 

The last prayer said, tlic early dead ! ■ 

t)n the hill must he loft alone. 

The father ca.st one look - the la«t — 

And he diopt the (hiirn’s fnvt stone. i 

XXX. i 

The pile oiicc reared to guard ’gaiiLst fate I) 

The boy who there lies low', • I 

Is hca]>cd on the tomb of him whose doom 
Leit a eountry steeped in woe. . 

ZXXI. , 

The Jtoelics reign wdierc O’Keefe once reigned. 

The kind, the true, the brave. . ^ 

But till time hath past, the name shall last 
That points to the Chieftain s Grave. 


^‘TEMPOKA MUTANTUB.’’ 

Tiieue are many quotations, generally current, i 
and familiar in our mouths as household words,”* j 
of w'bich no one has been able to trace the origin. 
One of the most common is, “ Tempora mutantur, ct 
nos mutamur in illis.” Even llie Kcv. A. Dyce, | 
whose rc.scarcli is as extensive as his accuracy is 
indefatigable, merely describes it ns “an often-cited 
line of modern Latinity, the author of which, 1 
believe, is not known ." — Beaumont and Fleichei \s j 
/ror^s, A'ol. iv. p. 2.1. I will not pretend that 1 
have absolutely traced the original author ; but, as 1 | 

was formerly wont to cry at “ W hooper’s hid,” 1 ' 

think “ I burn,'* In the “ Delitiae Poelarum Gernia- 
iiornin," under the poem.s of Malthiie Borbonii 
(’olliii. vol. i. p. fa’S.'j, 1 find the following ascribed to 
Lolharins I.:^— 

“Omnia mutantur, ct nos mutamur in illis ; 

111a vices quu.sdam res habet, ilia siias.” 

1.. S. 

(1) FlouriRhcd about a.d. 8^10. 
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THE MOATED GRANGE. 

W iTH blackest moss the flower plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all ; 

Tlic ru^ited nails fell from the knots 

Tliat held the peach to the garden wall ; 
The broken sheds look’d sad and strange, 
Dnlifted was the clinking latch, 

Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 

Tennyson. 


GLTRIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 

.Sru John HERsruKL has just published his 
long-promised quarto volume of “ llcsults of 
Observations made during the years 1834, 5, C, 
7, 8, at the Capo of Good Hope ; being the com- 
pletion of a Telescopic Survey of the lle.avons, 
commenced in 1825.'*' The work is divided 
into seven chapters, treating of tlic nebula) of 
the Southern liemisphorc ; the double stars ; 
astrometry, or the numerical expression of the 
apparent magnitudes of the stars ; distribution 
of the stars in the Southern hemisphere; 
Halley’s comet, and comets in general ; tlie 
satellites of Saturn ; solar spots ; and an 
ep})endix. To (lie astronomical public the work 
will prove an invaluable boon ; to the great 
mass of readers it will, however, be comparatively 
a sealed book, on account of its necessarily high 
price, and the high class of its researches. Tp 
j specify the latter would occupy more space in 
this miscellany than would be consistent with 
our plan of consulting the general interest ; and, 
with this persuasion, we shall prefiT scdecting 
and condensing a few of the most striking and 
novel results, and ])resonting them to our readers 
as a portion of tlie series of great and eloquent 
truths which we have denoiiiiiiated “ Curiosities 
of Science.” 

All who arc acquaintexl with the writings of 
Sir John Ilerschcl must allow that, in felicity 
of illustration, in grapliic exactness, as well as 
ill powerful eloquence, our illustrious astronomer 
and is unrivalled. His contributions 

to popular enlightenment are at once sound in 
theory and familiar in manner ; and our quota- 
tions from the work before us, while they gratify 
the reader, will, in their impressive truth, add 
to his “ store of knowledge.” 

SITE OF THE TELESCOPE, NEAR CAPE TOWN. 

Sir John Ilerschel sailed from Portsmouth on 
the 13th of November, 1833, and arrived safely 
in Table Bay on the 1 3 th of January, 1834:. 
Having disembarked the instruments without 
accident, Sir John located himself at Feldhuysen, 
or Feldhausen, about six miles from Cape Town, 
in the direction of Wyiiberg ; a spot charmingly 
situated on the last gentle slope at the base of 
the Table Mountain, on its eastern side ; well 
sheltered from dust, and, as far as possible, from 


the wind, by an exuberant growth of oak and fir 
timber. This spot is also far enough removed 
from the mountain to be mostly out of the reach 
of annoyance from the clouds which form so co- 
piously over and around the summit of Table 
Mountain ; yet not so far as to lose the advan- 
tage of the reaction of its mural precipices against 
the south-east winds which prevail with great 
violence during the finer and clearer months ; 
hut which seldom l/low home to the rock on this 
side, being, as it were, gradually heaved up by 
a mass of comparatively quiescent air, impri- 
soned at the foot of the precipice, .and so gliding 
up an inclined plane to the summit of the wind- 
ward side, while they rush perpendicularly down 
on the leeward with tremendous violence, like a ! 
cataract, sweeping the face of the cliffs toward ii 
Cape Town, which they fill (as well as the valley j 
in which it stands) with dust and uproar, chiefly j| 
during the night. On this spot, the erection of | 
the instruments was completed ; and on the i 
night of the 5th of March Sir John Herschcl ! 
commenced a regular course of sweeping the j 
southern heavens. I 

CLIMATE OF THE CAPE FOR ASTRONOMICAL OB- 
SERVATIONS. — BEAUTIFUL OPTICAL PHENOMENA. 

The finest opportunities occur in the cooler 
months, from May to October inclusive, and 
more especially in June and July. “ The state 
of the air in these months, as regards definition, | 
is habitually good, and imj)erfect vision is rather 
I the exception than the rule. The best nights 
occur after the heavy rains which fall at this 
season have ce.ased for a day or two ; and on 
these occasions, the tranquillity of the image®, 
and sharpness of vision, is such, that hardly 
any limit is set to magnifying power but what 
the aberrations of tlie specula necessitate. ; 

“ On such occasions, optical phenomena, of 
extraordinary splendour, are produced by in- 
tercepting the light of a bright star by 
diaphragms, pierced in regular patterns, and 
extending over the whole aperture of the 
telescope ; such, for example, as large sheets of 
card-board, or zinc, pierced by machinery 
(which gives perfect regularity), either with 
circular holes, uniformly disposed, or with any , 
regular, and not too complicated, pattern. The | 
appearances so produced (which strike- every 
one who witnesses them with surprise and delight), 
though they may be seen wlienever the air is in 
a moderately good state, are infinitely enhanced 
in their beauty by the perfect tranquillity which 
prevails on such occasions as these. They 
depend on the optical law of interferences. 

“ The triangular aperture, or diaphragm, I 
which admits the light through an opening con- j 
centric with the speculum, in the form of an 
equilateral triangle, to whose use, as a means of 
separating close double stars, continual reference 
is made,” in the work before us, “ affords an 


(1) Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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elegant example of this theory, in the sharpness 
of the central disc which it produces, and the 
absence of all appendages, other than six per- 
fectly straight, delicate rays, running olF at 
angles of GO" from the disc.” 

1 THE LARGEST CLUSTER OF STARS. 

Among the illustrations to Sir Jolin Herschel’s 
work is the noble globular cluster, Centaur ; 
beyond all comparison the richest and largest 
object of the kind in the heavens. The stars 
are literally innumerable ; and as their total 
light, when received by the naked eye, affects it 
hardly more than a star of the fifth, or fifth to 
fourth magnitude, the minuteness of cac-h may 
be imagined : it must, however, be recollected 
that, as the total area over which tlie stars arc 
dilfiHed is very considerable, (not less than a 

I (juarter of a square degree,) the resultant im- 
l| pression on the sensoriun^ is, doubtless, thereby 

I I much enfeebled ; and that the same (quantity of 

I light, concentred on a single point of the retina, 

; would, very probably, exceed in effect a star of 
; the third magnitude. On a consideration of all 
! the sweeping descriptions, as well as from a great 
i, many occasional inspections of this superb object. 

I I Sir John Herscliel inclines to attribute tlie ap- 
I pcarance of two sizes of stars, of whicli mention 

I is made, to little groups and knots of stars of 
I the smaller size, lying so nearly in the same 
visual line, as to run together by the al>erration.i 
of the eye and telescope, and not to a real 
inequality. This explanation of an apjx'aranco 
often noticed in the descriptions of such clusters 
is corroborated, in this instance, by the di.'^tri- 
butioii of these apparently larger .stars in rings, 
or mesh-like patterns, cliiotly about the centre, 
where the stars are most crowded, 

THE ONLY IlLUE NEIll LA3. 

A most remarkable peeuliarity ol' the planetary 
nebula ,‘1,218 in Sir .John llerschel’s Northern 
Catalogue, is its very decided though pale blue 
colour, which is noticed in three out of the four 
observations recorded in the sweeps. This and 
the beautiful planetary nebula in which 

the blue colour is much more striking and in- 
tense, are the only objects of tliat colour in the 
heavens so situated as to admit of no aus^jicion 
of contrast with a red star inliueiiclng the eye. 
It is true that, in the lifter instance, a con.sidcr- 
ahly bright red star is near, and may be lirought 
into the same field of view, and that i<^s presence 
greatly enhances the tint of the nebula. Jlut 
t!ie star is rehiote enough to be easily excluded, 
and the nebula does not cease thereby to appear 
of a fine blue colour. 

Tf ARGUS, AND THE GREAT NEBULA SURROUND- 
ING IT. 

There is, perhaps, no other sidereal object 
which unites more points of interest than this. 
Its situation is very remarkable, being in the 
midst of one of those rich and brilliant masses, 


a succession of which, curiously contrasted with 
dark adjacent spaces (called by the old navigators, 
coal-sacks), constitute the milky way in that por- 
tion of its course which lies between the Centaur 
and the main body of Argo. In all this region, 
the stars of the milky way are well separated ; 
and, except within the limits of the nebula, on 
a perfectly dark ground, and, on an average, ol 
larger magnitude than in most other regions. 

Of their numbers some, idea may be formed from 
Sir John Herschcl’s results — that in two hours, 
during which the area of the heavens swept 
over consisted of ,3" by 30" X sin. 148" 30' = 
47.03 square degrees, the amazing number of 
147,300 stars must have passed under review. 

VARIABILITY OF THE LUSTRE OF STARS. 

In the midst of the vast stratum of stars re- j 
ferred to in the preceding article, occurs the j 
bright star r] Argus, an object in itself of no ordi- 
nary interest, on account of the singular change's 
its lustre has undergone within the period of 
autlicntic astronomy. For while in Hallc)’s 
Catalogue (con‘'truetcd in 1077), the first to be ij 
entirely depended upon, it is marked as of the ! 
fourth magnitinle, yet in Lacaille's and the sub- j 
se(|u<‘nt catalogues of IJrisbane, Johnson, Fallows, 
and Taylor, it is made to rank as of the second. I 
It has since been proved to have surpassed Cano | 
pps — even to have approached Sirius in lustre; j 
^le former of wbicli stars Sir John llerschcl esti- 
mates at double, the latter at more than a (piad- 
ru])le of, o Centauri ; so that Jiqdtcr and Venus , 
may po.ssildy come to have a rival among the fixed ■ 
st irs in Argo, as they have on recorded occasions i 
had in C.issiopeia, Serpentarius, and Aquila. 'i 
“ A strange field of speculation,” observes Sir | 
John Ilerscliel, is opened by this phenomenon. | 
The temporary stars lieretofore n'corded have all j 
become totally extinct. Variable stars, so far as j 
they have been carefully attended to, have exbi- i 
bited periodical alterations, in some degree at 1 
least regular, of splendour and comparative ob- , 
scurity. Diit here we have a star fitfully vari- | 
able to an astonishing extent, iiiul whose fluctu- 
ations are spread over centuries, apparently in 
no settled period, and with no regularity of pro- 
gression. What origin can we ascribe to these 
sudden fla.shes and relapses 1 What conclusions 
arc we to draw as to the comfort or habitability 
of a system depending for its supply of light and 
heat on so uncertain a source ^ 

“ It is much to be regretted that we are with- 
out records of its changes in the intervals between 
the observations of Halley and Lacaille, and 
those of Lacaille and Burchell. Its future career 
will be a subject of high physical interest.” To 
this account Sir John Herschel adds, that in 
the beginning of 1838, the brightness of this 
star was so great as to materially interfere with 
the observations of that part of the nebula sur- 
rounding it which is situated in its immediate 
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vicinity ; and, in particular, almost to obliterate 
that extremely curious oval, or lacuna, which 
forms so conspicuous a feature in the figure of 
the nebula. 

WHAT ARE NEBULA? 

As respects the idea conveyed by the word 
nebulae, it seems not easy to draw any distinct 
and serviceable lino of demarcation between ob- 
jects optically and physically (i.e. apparently 
and really) nebulous. We have no knowledge 
of any natural limit, in either direction, to the 
real size and lustre of those self luminous bodies 
we call stars. Masses of luminous matter, as 
large as mountains or planets, if congregated by 
millions, at the vast distance of a nebula, would 
affect our sight, armed with any conceivable j 
amount of telescopic power we can hope to 
attain, individually, no more than the undistiii- 
guishable particles of a cloud of dust on a sunny 
day, or than the constituent aqueous spherules 
of an actual cloud or fog, from which tlie term 
in question derives its origin. It i‘< between dis- 
! Crete and concrete forms of matU'r only that any 
i true physical line can lx* drawn between a niul- 
ji t’ludo of distinctly separated bodies, whether 
f greater or l(*ss, constituting a si/stem, and con- 
j, tinuous, solid, liipiid, or gaseous matter, consti- 
I tilting a v'holv, or individual. No one has yet 
I considered, or is likely, Sir John llerschel pro- 
I sumes, to consider, a nebula as a solid or liquid 
I body (in our siuise of the words), variously 
I luminous in its different parts. The gaseous, 

I or (to speak more properly) the cloiuf}/ form of 
I matter, has rather suggested itself to the imagi- 
nation of those who have speculated on this sub- 
ject ; for we must bear in mind that a cloud is 
not a gas, but a mixture of gasiform with solid 
or fluid matter, or both, in a state of extreme 
subdivision. It is certainly conceivable that a 
continuous transparent liquid or gaseous medium 
may be luminous throughout its whole substance; 
but it will be found, Sir John llerschel appre- 
hends, on a careful examination of every case 
apparently in point, that nature furnishes no 
example of such a thing within the limits of 
direct experience. Ignited liquids (as glass, for 
example, or melted nitre, &c.) are, demonstrably, 
only superficially luminous. Were it otherwise, 
their apparent intensity of illumination would 
be proportioned to the depth of melted matter, 
which is not the case. Air, however intensely 
heated (if perfectly free from dust), gives out no 
light. Even flames are more than surmised to 
o-we their light to solid or fluid materials exist- 
ing in them as such, and in a state of ignition. 
The flame of mixed oxygen and hydrogen can 
hardly be doubted to owe what little light it 
possesses to intermixed impurities; and in the 
flames of carbonaceous matters, and others, where 
metals or phosphorus are burned, and fixed 
oxides are generated, the intensity of the light 


ni 

^ J ti 


bears an evident proportion to the ./Ar//// of tlic 
ignited molecules — on whose surfuccs, it may be 
presumed to originate by some unknown electric 
or other process. 

NATURE OF SPOTS ON THE SUN. 

On the solar envelope, of whose fluid nature 
there can be no doubt, we clearly perceive, by 
our telescopes, an intermixture (without blending 
or mutual dilution) of two distinct substances or i 
states of matter ; the one luminous, the other not 
.so ; and the phenomena of the spots and pores 
tend directly to the conclusion that the non- 
luminoiis portions are gaseous, however they 
may leave the nature of the luminous doubtful : 
they suggest the idea of radiant matter floating 
in a non-radiant medium, showing a tendency to 
separate itself by su])sidence, after the manner 
of snow in air, or precipitates in a liquid of 
slightly inferior density. 

COMPARATIVE RRICIITNESS OF THE STARS. 

The following process for ascertaining com- 
parative brightness was adopted by Sir .lohii 
llerschel at the Cape. Choosing perfecUy clear 
nights (which, for this purpose, are quite indis- 
pensable), a sue(;ession of stars was picked out by 
ac.tual inspection of the heavens, from the largest 
above the horizon to some of considerably infe- 
rior magnitude, and noted down, in a list, in a 
vertical column, leaving blank intervals, more 
or less considiirable, according as the steps of the 
skeleton scale so picked out were wider or closer; 
but taking care that between the skeleton stars 
arranged seriatim, there should always be an un- 
equivocal de.scending step of apparent lustre. 
The business of the night then was to fill in, as 
far as practicable, the steps of this scale into an 
unbroken chain of downward gradation ; placing 
(‘ach newly-added star, by actual judgment and 
comparison with its immediate neighbours, in its 
proper order, until the scale became so gradual 
in its declension, that it was no longer possible 
to insert fresh &tar.s, with certainty, between its 
members ; in which case they were set down as 
equal to some of those already noted dowm. 

CHANGES IN THE CLIMATE OF OUR GLOBE. 

“ The grand phenomena of geology aflbrd, as 
it appears to me,” says Sir John llerschel, the 
highest presumptive evidoiiee of change in the 
general climate of our globe ; I cannot other- 
wise understand .alternations of heat and cold, so 
extensive as at one epoch to have clothed high 
northern latitudes with a more than tropical 
luxuriance of vegetation ; at another to have 
buried vast tracts of middle Europe, now enjoy- 
ing a genial climate, and smiling with fertility, 
under a glacier crust of enormous thickness. 
Such changes seem to point to some cause more 
powerful than the mere local distribution of 
land and water (according to Mr. Lycll’s views) 
can well be sui>posed to have been. In the slow 
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secular variations of our supply of light and 
heat from the sun, which, in the immensity of 
time past may have gone to any extent, and 
succeeded each other in any order, without vio- 
lating the analogy of sidereal phenomena which 
we know to have taken place, we have a cause, 
not, indeed, established as a fact, but readily ad- 
missible as something beyond a bare possibility, 
fully adequate to the utmost requirements of 
geology. A change of half a magnitude in the 
lustre of the sun, regarded as a fixed star, 
spread over successive geological epochs, — now 
progressive, now receding, now stationary, ac- 
cording to the evidence of warmer or colder 
general temperature which geological research 
has disclosed, or may hereafter reveal, — is what 
no astronomer would now hesitate to admit as 
in itself a perfectly reasonable and not impro- j 
bable supposition. 

“ Such a supposition has, assuredly, far less of 
extravagance about it than the idea that the 
sun, by its own proper motion, may, in indefinite 
ages past, have traversed regions so crowded 
with stars, as to affect the climate of our planet 
by the influence of their radiation. Nor can it 
be objected that the character of a vera cama is 
wanting in such an hypothesis. Of the exciting 
cause of the radiant emanations from the sun 
and stars, we know nothing. It may consist, 
for aught we can tell, in vast currents of electri- 
city, traversing space (according to cosmical 
laws), and which, meeting in the higher regions 
of their atmospheres with matter properly 
attenuated, and otherwise disposed to electric 
phosphorescence, may render such matter radiant, 
after the manner of our own Aurora Borealis, 
under the influence of terrestrial electric streams, 
or it may result from actual combustion going 
on in the higher regions of their atmospheres, 
the elements of which, so united, may be in 
a constant course of separation and restoration 
to their actual state of mutual combustibility, 
by vital processes of extreme activity going on 
at their habitable surfaces, analogous to that by 
which vegetation on our earth separates carbonic 
acid (a product of combustion) into its elements, 
and so restores their combustibility. With 
specific hypotheses, as to the cause of solar and 
sidereal light and heat,,, we have, however, no 
concern. It suflices that they must have a 
cause, and that this cause, inscrutable as it may 
be, does in several cases, and therefore may in 
one more, determine the production of phe- 
nomena of the kind in question.” 

BAPID INC&EASB IN THB DIMENflIONS OF HALLEY’s 
COMET. 

Sir John Herschel records a difference in 
Halley’s comet of 14"* 7 between the measure- 
ment of the same dimension taken within two 
hours and a quarter of each other, and in 
opposition to the tendency of the twilight — a 


result which seemed inconceivable, and threw a 
momentary doubt upon the exactness of the 
earlier measure. That measure had, however, 
been taken and read off with all possible care ; 
and, in short, nothing remained but the conclu- 
sion that the change was realy and that the 
cornet ivas actnallg increasing in dimensions with 
such rapidity that it might almost he said to he 
seen to grow ! 

VAST SOLAR SPOTS. 

The spot on the surface of the sun on March 
29, 1837, occupied (without the out-lying spots, 
at the tail of the figure) an area (such as may 
fairly be included within the general outline) of 
nearly five square minutes. Now, a minute in 
linear dimensions on the sun being 27,500 miles, 
and a square minute, 750,000,000, we have here 
an area of 3,780,000,000 square miles included 
in one vast region of disturbance, and this 
requires to be increased for the effect of fore- 
shortening. The black centre of the spot of 
May 25th, 1837, have allowed the globe of 

the earth to dro]> through it, leaving a. thotisand 
miles clear of contact on all sides of that tremen^ 
dxnis gulf ! 

CAUSE OF SOL4R SPOTS. 

The efficient cause of fluctuations in our 
atmosphere, in terrestrial meteorology, is apparent 
enough ; viz. external agency — the heating power 
of the sun. Without this all w'ould be tranquil 
enough. But in the solar meteorology we have 
no such extraneous source of alternate elevations 
and depressions of temperature, altering the 
specific gravity, and disturbing the equilibrium 
of its atmospheric strata. The cause of such 
movements as we observe, and upon so immense 
a scale, must,, therefore reside within the sun 
itself ; and it is there we must seek it. 

Now, whatever be the physical cause of the 
spots, one thing is certain, that they have an 
intimate connexion with the rotation of the 
sun upon its axis. The absence of spots in the 
polar regions of the sun, and their confinement 
to two zones, extending to about 35" of latitude 
on either side, with an intermediate equatorial 
belt much more rarely visited by spots, is a fact 
notorious in their history ; and w^hich at once 
refers their cause to fluid circulations, modified, 
if not produced, by that rotation, by reasoning 
of the very same kind, whereby we connect our 
own system of trade and anti-trade winds with 
the earth’s rotation. 

INTENSITIES OP THE SOLAR SPOTS. 

“ It may, perhaps,” says Sir John Herschel, “ be 
allowed me to remark, on a character of the 
solar spots in general, which, though so uni- 
versal and so striking ^ to be perfectly familiar 
to every observer, and to form, in foot, an 
essential and integrant part of their phenomena, 
has not yet, nevertheless, so far as I am aware, 
had drawn from it exactly that conclusion which 
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seems to me inevitably to follow from it. 1 
allude to the definite and intense blackness of 
the 8pot,rmclem ov opening , as it has been termed, 
as contrasted with the penumbra or shadow 
surrounding it. This want of graduation — 
this sharply-marked suddenness of transition, is 
altogether opposed to the conception of a 
susceptibility of indefinite and easy mixture in 
the luminous, non-luminous, and semi-luminous 
constituents of the solar envelope. Were they 
I so susceptible, there seems no reason why spots 
should not be seen of every possible shade of 
darkness, from a barely perceptible deficiency of 
light to an absolute blackness, or why one stage 
of mixture should be more habitually prevalent 
than another. It is true, we see bridges of light, 
as it were, across the spots, and these may some- 
times, though very rarely, form so fine a net- 
work as here and there to give tlie appearance 
of a partial illumination ; and on very rare 
occasions, the spots have been described as 
! nebulous or liazy. But looking to the broad 
i fact, the sj)ots are black — the penumbra a nearly 
1 uniform half-shadow, with, however, here and 
I there, undeniable definite spaces of a second 
I depth of shade. Tliero is no gradual melting 
of the one shade into tlio other — spot into pen- 
umbra- -penumbra into full light. The idea con- 
veyed is more that of the successive withdrawal of 
i veils — the partial removal of definite films, than 
I the melting away of a mist, or the mutual 
dilution of gaseous media. Films of immiscible 
li<p7ids having a certain cohesion, floating on 
I a dark or transparent ocean, and liable to 
temporary removal by wunds, would rather seem 
suggested by the general tenor of the appearances; 
though they are far from being wholly explicable 
by this conception, at least if any considerable 
degree of transparency be allo^ved to the lumin- 
ous matter.” 

COOKKUY r.Y SUNSHINE. 

Sir John Ilcrschel, by several exiicriinents on 
thermometers variously cxpos(;d, shows the t(‘m- 
perature acc{uired by the surface soil of the samly 
regions, called the Cape Flats, to amount fre- 
(piently to 140” or 150" Fahr. 

When, however, the heat communicated from 
the sun is confined, and prevented from escape, 
and so forced to accumulate, very high temper- 
atures are attained. Thus, in a small mahogany 
box, blackened inside, covered with window-glass, 
fitted to the size, but wdthout putty, and simply 
exposed perpendicularly to the sun’s rays, an 
enclosed thermometer marked, on Nov. 23, 1837, 
149”; on Nov. 24, 140”, 150”, 152", &c. 
When sand was heaped round the box, to cut 
off the contact of cold air, the temperature rose, 
on Dec. 23, 1837, to 177". And, when the 
same box, with its enclosed thermometer, was 
established under an external frame of wood, 
well sanded up at the sides, and protected by a 


sheet of window-glass (in addition to that of the 
box within), the temperatures attained, on Dec. 
3, 1837, were at Ih. 33m. (Appar. T.), 207”; 
at Ih. 50m., 217”.5 ; and at2h. 44m., 218”; and 
that with a steady breeze sweeping over the spot 
of exposure. 

Again, on Dec. 5, under a similar form of 
exposure, temperatures were observed at Oh. 
19m. of 224”; at Oh. 29m., 230”; at Ih. 15m., 
239"; and at Ih. 57m., 248“ ; and at 2h. 57m., 
240”.5. 

As these temperatures far surpass that of 
boiling water, some amusing experiments were 
made by exposing eggs, fruit, meat, &c., in the 
same manner, all of which, after a moderate 
length of exposure, were found perfectly cooked, 
the eggs being rendered hard and powdery to 
the centre ; and on one occasion, a very re- 
.‘^pcctable stew of moat and vegetables was pre- 
pared, and eaten with no small relish by the 
entertained b 3 ^standers. 1 doubt not,” added Sir 
John Ilerschel, that by multiplying the en- 
closing vessels, constructing them of copper, 
blackened inside, insulating them from contact 
w ith each other by charcoal supports, surrounding 
the exterior one with cotton, and burying it so, 

1 surrounded in dry sand, a temperature approach- 
ing to ignition miglit readily be commanded 
without the use of lenses.” 

HEAT OF THE SUN AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

From several experiments, recorded in the 
Appendix to Sir .lohn Ilcrschers new^ work, it 
apjiears, that at Midsummer, at noon, and at 
] 40 feet above the mean sea level, the force of 
the sun’s radiation at the Cape of Good Hope 
is such as would suffice to melt 191.4 millionths 
of a metre in thickness per minute, from a 
surface of ice perpendicularly exposed to its 
action, if wholly intromitted cand absorbed : that 
is to say, 0.0075355 in., which is at the rate of 
an inch in 2h. 12m. 42s. 

Sir Jofiii Ilerschel adds the result of calcula- 
tions, showing that* allowance l)eing made for 
the heat ahsorlicd in traversing our atmosphere, 
the ordinary expenditure of heat by the sun per 
minute w ould suffice to melt a cylinder of ice 1 84 
feet in diameter, and in length extending from 
that luminary to a Centauri. Otherwise, that 
a cylindrical rod of ice, 45.3 miles in diameter, 
and of indefinite length, continually darted into 
the sun, with the velocity of light, would barely 
suffice to employ its w'hole radiant heat for its 
fusion, without at all re<luciiig the temperature 
of the surface. 

INTENSE LABOUR OF ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS, 

It is scarcely possible to convey to the un- 
initiated reader an idea of the difficulty and 
labour of Sir John llerschel’s observations at the 
Cape, more especially those of nebulae and 
clusters of stars. Sir John relates the accurate 
representation of one nebula, with its included 
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»tars, owing to its grccat extent, its complicated 
convolutions, and the multitude of stars scattered 
over it, to have occupied him several months — 
in the delineation of the nebula, and the micro- 
metrical measurement of the co-ordinates of the 
skeleton stars ; the filling in, mapping down, and 
I reading the skeleton when prepared ; the 
1 subsequent reduction, and digestion into acata- 
j logue, of the stars so deter in mod ; and the 
! execution, final revision, and correction of the 
! drawing and engraving. “ Freiiuentlj,’* adds 
Sir John, “ while working at the telescope on 
I these skeletons, a sensation of despair would 
arise, of ever being able to transfer to paper, with 
even tolerable correctness, their endless details. 
However, by breaking it up into part.s, and 
II executing each part separately, it has been 
I accomplished j and, I trust, with such exact- 
I ness, as may alFord a record ca})able of being 
appealed to in future, whenever the (pie>tion of 
internal changes of the form and situation of 
the nebulous branches shall be gone into.” 

SITE OF SIR JOHN IIFUsCIIEL'b OUSKRX ATORY. 

The buildings at Fehlhausen were completely 
embosomed in trees. On the west, a con.'^picuous 
and very remarkable granite block, on a low pro- 
jecting promontory, or spur of the Table Moun- 
tain, rose high enough over the })rotea bushes, 
with wliich the wastes around are clothed, to 
command from its summit a super!) and ex- 
tensive coup iVo&il of the wdiolc surrounding 
country — the Cape Flats, the rugged range of 
hills extending from sea to sea beyond them, on 
the east, and the noble fa^’adc of the Table 
Mountain on the west. The record of its site,” 
says Sir John Jlcrschel, is preserved on the spot 
by a granite column (obelisk ?), erected, after our 
departure, by the kindness of friends, to whom, 
as to the locality itself, and to the colony, every 
member of my family had become, and will 
remain, attached by a thousand pleasing and 
grateful recollections of years spent in agreeable 
society, cheerful occupation, ^d unalloyed happi- 
ness,” 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF HANS 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.* 

There is no more poetic recod of the strife 
atid triumphs of a poet’s esLr^r than that given to us 
in ** The True Story of my Life,” by Hans Christian 
Andersen, which has been translated by Mary llowitt 
with her accustomed grace and truthfulness of 
eX}>res8ion. 

He thus describes the circumstances of his birth : — 
“ In the year 1805, there lived here (at Odense, 
the capital of the Danish island of Funen), in a small 
mean room, a young married couple, who were ex- 
tremely attached to each other : he was a shoemaker, 
scarcely twenty-two years old : a man of a richly 
gifled and truly poetical mind. His wife, a few venrs 


older than himself, was ignorant of life and of the 
world, but possessed a heart full of love. The young 
man had himself made his sboemaking bench, and 
the bedstead witii which he began housekeeping ; this 
bedstead lie had made out of the wooden frame which 
had borne, only a short time before, the coffin of the 
deceased Count Trnmpe, as he Jay in state, and the 
remnants of the black cloth on the wood-work kept 
the fact still in remembrance. Instead of a noble 
corpse, surrounded by crape and wax*liglils, liere lay, 
on the 2d of April, 1805, a living and weeping 
cliild. That was myself, Hans Christian Andersen.” 

His father had been disappointed, m his youth, of 
the education he had lioped to receive at the grammar- 
school, and hovered, during tlic rest of his life, a dis- 
contented spirit on the bourne of the woild of letters, 
which he had not the means of entering. He, how'- 
ever, loved his only child with all his heart. He lived 
for him : yet he appear.s to have done very little 
tovvaids educating liirn in the highest sense of the 
word. He used, on Sundays, to take him with liim 
into the beautiful heech-w'oods, and to let )iim string 
strawberries on a bent, or bind gai lands, while he 
gave way to his own silent meditations. 

“ Only twice in the year, and that in the month of 
May, when the woods were arrayed in their earliest 
green, did my mother go with us; and then slie woie 
a cotion gown, which she put on only on these occa- 
sions, and when slie partook of the Lord’s supper, and 
which, as long as 1 can remember, was her holiday gow ii . 
She always took home with her from the woods agie.it 
many beech boughs, wliich were tlien planted behind 
tlie polished stove. Later in the year sprigs of St. 
John’s wort were stuck into the clunks of the beams ; 
and we considered their growth as omens W'hether our 
lives would be long or short. Green brauches and 
pictures ornamented our little room, which my mother 
always kept neat and clean. She took great pride in 
always having the bed-linen and the curtains very 
white. The mother of my father came daily to our 
house, were it only for a moment, in order to see lier 
little grandson. 1 was her joy and her delight. Slie 
was a quiet and most amiable old woman, with mild 
blue eyes and a fine figure, which life hud severely 
tried. From having been the wife of a countryman 
in easy circumstances, she had now fallen into great 
poverty, and dwelt with her feeble-minded husband 
in a little house, which was the last poor remains of 
their property. 1 never saw her shed a tear : but it 
made all the deeper impression upon me when she 
quietly sighed, and told me about her own mother’s 
mother : how she had been a rich noble lady in the 
city of Cassel, and that she had married a * comely 
player, — that was as she expressed it — and ran away 
from parents and home, for all of which her posterity 
had now to do penance. 1 never can recollect that 1 
heard her mention the family name of her grand- 
mother, but her own maidtMi name was Nommesen. 
She was employed to take, care of a garden belonging 
to a lunatic asylum ; and every Sunday evening she 
brought us some flowers, which they gave her per- 
mission to take home with her.” 


(U From “ The True Story of my Life.’ 
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^ I Andersen has described, with exquisite simplicity, 
the events of his early childhood, and tlie impulses 
^ they conveyed to his ardent and iniuj^inative mind. 
His story affords a monograpli from which much may 
be learnt of the purely poetic nature, wliich, with its 
peculiar joys and sorrows, few understand, and with 
I which fewer still are found to sympathize. If the 
elders of his family lived each apart from the other, 

I in their own little world, his life was lonelier still : 

I ))iir his world was a fairy realm of dreams and fancies, 

I in which the soii^s and legends of his native land, the 
j' dramatis persome of a play-bill, and recollections of 
; the days spent with his grandmother at the lunatic 
i asylum, arranged themselves, like the beads, and 
> crooked pins, and spangles of the kaleidoscope, into 
strange, and beautiful, and evei-varying forms. Of i 
this f.iculty he gives the following illu'.trations ; — 

My greatest delight was in making clothes for 
1113^ dolls (the actors in his puppet theatre), or in 
stielching out one of my mother’s aprons between the 
wall and two sticks before a currant-bush which 1 had 
pl.iuied in the yard, and thus to gaze in between the 
.sun'illuniined leaves. I was a singularly dreaming 
child, and so constantly went about with my eyes 
shut, as at last to give the impiessioii of having weak 
sight, although the sense of sight was especially 
cultivated by me,” 

'I’lie fttlloNving anecdote is characteristic of his 
gentle and lnl^lful spiiit: — 

“ Someiinies, dur.ng the harvest, my mother went 
into the held to glean. J accompanied her, and wo 
went like Kiith in the Bible to glean in the rich fields 
of IJoaz. One da}, wc went to a place, the bailitl of 
which was well known for being a man of a rude and 
savage disposition. AVe saw him coming, with a huge 
whip in his hand, and my mother and all the others 
ran away. I had wooden shoes on my hare feet, and 
in my haste 1 lost these ; and then the thorns pricked 
me so that 1 could not run ; and thus 1 was left 
behind and alone. The man came up and lifted his 
whip to sliike me, when I looked in his fare, and 
exclaimed involnnlarily, * How dare you strike me 
when (iod can see it?’ The strong, stern man looked 
on me, and at once became mild. He patted me on 
my cheeks, asked my name, and gave me money, 
j When I brought this to my mother, and showed it 
her, she said to the others, ' He is a strange child, my 
Hans Christian ; everybody is kind to him: this bud 
fellow even has given him money.' ” 

He grew up “ pious and superstitious.” His 
father’s musings at last took so decidedly military a 
turn, that he had no rest till he joined a corps levied 
I in Funen to serve under Na))oleon, who was the idol 
1 uf his imagination. It never advanced, however, 

I farther than Holstein, when, the peace being concluded, 
he returned to his work-stool, with the health both of 
mind and body impaired, and soon afterwards he 
died. While his corpse lay upon the bed, “ a cricket 
I chirped the whole night through.” “He is dead,” 

I said his wife, addressing it ; “ thou needest not call 
I him. The ice-maiden has fetched him.” After this 
j event Hans Christian was left still more entirely to 


himself, for his mother went out washing. There 
dwelt in their neighbourhood tlie widow of a clergy- 
man, who had gained some literary tame (Madame 
fiunkeflod), and her house was the first belonging to 
one of the educated class which he entered : there ho 
first heard the word “ poet” spoken ; and it was with 
such reverence, as proved it to be something sacred. 
He now read Shakspeare in a bad translation, and 
began to write tragedies for himself. His first regular 
work was in a manufactory, where his recitations, and 
his fine voice, made him a great favourite. One day, 
however, a coarse joke of some of the workmen threw 
him into such a stale of agitation that he ran home 
and gained his mother’s promise that he should never 
be sent there again. Tlie same talents which had 
stopt all the looms at the manufactory, while the 
journeymen listened to his recitations, made Hans 
(’hi islian a welcome visitor at several houses belonging 
to the most influential families at Odense. Amongst 
others, (adonel Hoegh Gnldberg showed him great 
kindnes', and aven introduced him to Prince Christian, 
the present King of Denmark. None, however, seem 
to have thouglit of en.iblmg liim to earn his bread by 
any settled plan of education. He was a tall boy, 
with long briglit yellow hair, when he was first sent 
by his mother to tlu“ cliai ity-scliool, where little was 
taught, so that lie coniinued to write plays with 
scarcely a word of correct spelling in them. His 
niothei said he must be onfirmed, that he might 
afterwards he a])pienticed to a tailor. Ilefiad a sort 
of dread of the hoys of his own class, who used to 
laugh af I'.im in the streets as “ a play-writer ; ” and 
he announced himself as a candidate to the provost of 
the parish of St. Knud, to whom only the children of 
the so-called upper families w'ere accustomed to go 
for instruction previous to confirmation. But the 
scholars with whom he was now associated would 
hold no intercourse with him : only one young girl, 
and she W'as considered, too, of the highest rank, 
looked kindly and gently on him, she once gave him 
a rose, when he “ returned home full of happiness,” 
because tl ere was one being who did not overlook 
and repel him. During the last year, a new impulse 
had been given to his life by the arrival, at Odense, 
of a party of singers and performers of the Theatre 
Royal. He had not only seen a series of operas and 
tragedies, but had also acted a part in them as page, 
shepherd, &c. He was persuaded that it was for the 
theatre he was born ; it was there he w'as to become 
famous ; and, having saved a small sum of money 
(about 30$.), he prayed and besought his mother that 
he might make a journey to Coftenliagen, and see the 
greatest city in the woild. With much regret, and 
after having consulted “ a wise woman ” on the 
subject, who predicted that “ Odense would one day 
be illuminated in his honour,” his mother consented to 
let him go. He was then fourteen ; and he had only 
a letter to Madame Schall, the solo-dancer, from an 
old printer, who was not even acquainted with her, to ! 
depend upon for an introduction to the theatre. 

“ My mother packed up my clothes in a small 
bundle, and made a bargain with the driver of a post- 
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carriage to take me back with him to Copenhagen 
for three rix-dollars banco. The afternoon on which 
we were to set out came, and my motlier accompanied 
me to the city gate. There stood my old grand- 
fhother; in the last few years her beautiful hair had 
become grey; she fell upon iny neck, and wept 
without being able to speak a word. 1 was myself 
deeply affected. And thus we parted. I saw her no 
more ; she died in the following year. I do not even 
know her grave; she sleeps in the poor-house burial- 
ground.” 

His solitary journey came to a close on Monday 
morning, the 5th of September, 1819, when he saw 
for the first time the capital of his native land. On 
the following day he dressed himself in liis confirma- 
tion suit (an old great-coat of his father’s and a pair 
of creaking boots), and hastened to present his 
letter to Madame Schall. “ Before I rang at the 
bell I fell on my knees before the door, and prayed 
God that I here might find help and support.” 

The dancer, who had not the slightest knowledge 
of the person from wdiom his intiodnction came, 
lookv-?d at him witli great sni prise, and asked what 
cliaracter he thought he could represent; he replied, 
Cinderella, which he had seen performed at Odense; 
and, draw'ing off his bootv«, and taking up liis bro.id 
hat for a tambourine, he began to dance, and sing, 

“ Hero below, nor rank nor rielirs, 

• Are exempt from pam and woe.'’ 

His strange gestures and his groat activity caused 
the lady to think him out of his mind, and site lo.^t 
no lime in getting rid of him. He met with equally 
bad success from the manager of the theatre, who 
told him “ they only engaged people of education ; ” 
and after exhausting all liis plans for obtaining em- 
ployment, he remembered the name of Siboni, an 
Italian, who was the director of the academy of music 
ill Copenhagen, and to him he made his last applica- 
tion, on the evening on which, had it been fruitless, 
he would have taken his passage back to Funen. 
Once more the friendless boy, with his deep trust 
in God and his poet’s spirit, was called upon to show 
what talent he possessed. Siboni had that day a 
large dinner-party, and when he had heard the mes- 
sage which his housekeeper faithfully brought him, 
he and his guests went out to look at him. 

** They would have me to sing, and Siboni heard 
me attentively. I gave some scenes out of Ilolberg, 
and repeated a few poems; 2Ind then, all at once, the 
sense of my unhappy condition so overcame me that 
1 burst into tears. The whole company applauded. 

‘ I prophesy,’ said the poet Baggeseii, ‘ that one day 
somelliing will come out of him ; but do not be 
vain when some day the whole public shall applaud 
thee.’ ” 

Siboni promised to cultivate liis voice, and Profes- 
sor Weysc, one of the party, the next day raised 
for him a small subscription ; he wrote to his mother 
a letter full of joy, and began to learn German, that 
he might understand Siboni’s instructions, who re- 
ceived him into his house. But, half a year after- i 
wards, his voice was injured in consequence of being I 


obliged to wear bad shoes in w' in ter w^ith no warm 
under-clothing, and there was no longer an> pros- 
pect of his becoming a fine singer ; Siboni told him 
so candidly, and counselled him to go to Odense, and 
there learn a trade. In this great perplexity lay tlie 
stepping-stones of a better fortune. 

He remembered that the poet Guldberg, the bro- 
ther of the colonel of tliat name, lived at Copenhagen ; 
ho wrote to him and related everything ; then he 
went to him himself, and found him surrounded 
with books and tobacco-pipes. He received him 
kindly, and promised him some instruction in tlie 
Danish tongue ; he also made him a present of the 
profits of a small work he had just published ; it 
became known, and they exceeded one hundred rix- 
dollars banco; the excellent Weyse, also, supported 
him. Guldberg procured gratuitous lessons for him 
twice a-week in Latin, and induced Lirulgron, the 
comic actor, to give him instruction. 

He occasionally acted some little part in a ballet or 
at tiie theatre; hut at the end of tw'o years, all the 
money that had been collcetcd for him was expended, 
and Ins situation was very forlorn ; “ Yet,” he sajs, 

“ I did not feel the whole weight of niy condition. 
Every person who spoke to me kindly I took for a 
faithful friend. God was with me in iny little room ; 
and many a night when I liave said my evening 
]»rayer, 1 asked of Him like a child, ‘Will things 
soon be better with mo ? ’ ” 

His voice by degrees regained its Hchnc.ss; the 
1 singing-master of the choir-school heard it, and 
offered him a jdaee in the school; but he displeased 
his friend (Juldbcrg by neglecting his Latin to go as 
I often as possible to the theatre, for which he wrote 
I two plays, wliicli were of course rejected. At tlie 
close of the tlieatrical season the managers wTote to 
di.smiss him from the schools, which they said w'ould 
not benefit him any longer, and tliey added a wi.sh 
that some of his many friends would enable him to 
receive an education, without which talent availed 
nothing. 

The present conference councillor, Collin, one of ; 
the most distinguished men of Denmark, was at that 
time director of the Tlieatre Royal, and people uni- 
versally told Andersen that it would be the best 
thing for him if he would interest himself in his 
favour. Collin was a man of business, Iii.s conversa- 
tion was grave and in few word.s ; he paid the young 
poet no compliments, but he in all sincerity thought 
for his advantage, and worked for it silently till he 
had obtained means for his support and necessary 
iiistruption. He recommended him to King Frederic 
VI., who granted to liim a small sum annually for 
some years; and, by means of Collin also, the direc- 
tors of the high schools allowed him to receive free 
instruction in the grammar-school at Slagelse, where 
just then a new, and, as was said, an active rector was 
appointed. He was to receive money quarterly from 
Collin, to apply to him in all cases, and he it was 
who was to ascertain his industry and his progress. 

He travelled, with a good heart, towards the little 
citj’^ of Zealand ; his mother received a joyful letter, 
and he only wished his fatlier and the old grand- 
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moiner were alive to hear that he now went to the 
grammar-school. 

We have lingered over the records of Andersen’s 
childhood as the most beautiful part of his story ; 
they bring before us with touching pathos the dawn 
of a purely poetic existence, witli all its peculiar 
temptations to morbid sensitiveness, self-concentra- 
tion, and irritability; while at the same time 
they show how truly it is a gift of heavenly birth, 
raising those who possess it far above the sordid aims 
of mere earthly life, and preserving the unworldliness 
of the spirit amidst scenes which were most likely to 
sully its brightness. In proportion, however, as this 
inner life developed itself and put forth its energies, 
he experienced the want of those spiritual defences 
which God has appointed to be a barrier round his 
fold. The heart of a child crying “Abba, Father,” he 
had UJidoubtedly received in baptism, and its im- 
pulses to faith and love had gained vigour through 
confirmation ; but now no pastoral care was over 
him, he had no guide to give a definite aim to his 
exertions, and to mould his moral being on the image 
' of Christ ; therefore the poetic gift was in him a 
! source of deeper suffering than those who have it not 

I can comprehend. His heart became like a. noble 

' ii strument strung and tuned for the melodies of 
heaven, on which rude and unskilful hands w’erc laid 
till sonu* notes were jarred and some were silenced, 
|i so that its destined purpose was unfulfilled; yet, 
I' when the wind and the summer air swept over it, the 

I I music they awoke sliowed how perfect its workman- 
1 ship had been. 

! Tlic rector of the grammar-school at Slagelse w'as 
1 a man utterly unable to understand his character ; 

! ' ho took particular delight in turning him into ridicule, 
to which, from his want of previous training, he was 
of course exposed, altlioiigh he rose rapidly from his 
place, among the little hoys, to a respectable position 
amongst those of his own age. After one bright 
visit to his old home, when his mother rejoiced over 
him, and all welcomed him gladjy and wondered at 
his good fortune, he became restless and desponding. 
As he rose in the school, he felt the pressure upon 
him more strongly, and no degree of pi ogress seemed 
to him commensurate with the kindness and expecta- 
tions of those who were supporting him ; he feared 
at last that he had not tlie requisite ability for con- 
tinued study, and was sinking into a state of utter 
wretchedness, when the single holiday of the year 
came round, and he went to Copenhagen on a visit 
to Admiral WulfF, whose wife felt for him the kind- 
ness of a mother, and whose children met him with 
cordiality ; they dwelt in a portion of the Castle of 
Arnalienburg, and his chamber looked out into the 
square. 

“ During my whole residence at Slagelse,” he con- 
tinues, “ I had scarcely written more than four or 
five poems ; during my school time at Helsingbr (to 
which place he had removed with the rector) I wrote 
only one single poem, ‘ The Dying Child,’ a poem 
which of all my after works became most popular and 
most widely circulated. I read it to some acquaint- 


ance at Copenhagen; some were struck by it, but 
most of them only remarked my Funen dialect, which 
drops the d in every word. I was commended by 
many; but from the greater number I only received 
a lecture on modesty, and that I should not get to<# 
great ideas of myself — I, who really at that time 
thought nothing of myself. At the house of Admiral 
Wultf I saw many men of the most distinguished 
talent, and, among them all, my min^d paid the 
greatest homage to one, that was the poet, Adam 
Oehlenschlager. I heard his praise resound from 
every mouth around me, I looked up to him W'ith the 
mo^t pious faith. I was happy when one evening in 
a large, hrilliantly-Hghted drawing-room, where I 
deeply felt that my apparel was the shabbiest there, 
and for that reason 1 concealed myself behind the long 
curtains, Oehlenschlugei came tome and offered me his 
hand. 1 could have fallen before him on my knees.” 

On his return to the school, the rector, who had 
heard of his reading one of his poems in company, 
looked at him with a penetrating glance, and com- 
manded him to bring him the poem, when, if he found 
in it one ray of genius, he would forgive him. “ I 
tremblingly brought him,” says Andersen, “ * The 
Dying Child ; ’ he read it, and pronounced it to be 
sentimentality and idle trasli. He gave way freely 
to his angei^. From that day forward my situation 
was more unfortunate than ever ; I suffered so severely 
in my mind, that I was very near sinking under it. 
That was the darkest, the most unhappy time in my 
life. Just then, one of the masters went to Copen- 
hagen, and related to Collin exactly what I had to 
be«ir, and he iinmediately removed me from the 
school and from the rector’s house. When, in taking 
leave of him, I thanked him for the kindness I had 
received from him, the pas.donate man cursed me, 
and ended by saying, that I should never become a 
student, that my verses would grow mouldy on the 
floor of the bookseller's shop, and that I myself 
should end niy days in a mad-house. I trembled to 
my innermost being, and left him. Several years 
afterwards, when my writings were read, when the 
‘ Improvisatore’ first came out, I met him in Copen- 
hagen ; he oflered me his hand in a conciliatory 
manner, and said that lie had erred respecting me, 
and had treated me wrong ; but it was now all the 
same to me. The heavy, dark days had also pro- 
duced their blessing on my life.” 

Andersen now entered on a kind of student life, 
which reflects much honour on the customs of his native 
country ; he had a certain sum allowed for his suppot t, 
and hired a small garret, but as instruction was to he 
paid for, he had to make savings in other ways. A 
few families gave him a place at their tables on cer- 
tain days of the week ; he was a sort of boarder, us 
many another poor student in Copenhagen is still. 
He studied industriously ; he had distinguished him- 
self in several branches, especially in mathematics, at 
Helsingbr, and every thing now tended to assist him 
in his Latin and Greek studies. A young man who 
afterwards became celebrated in Denmark for his 
zeal in the northern languages and in history, was his 
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|i teacher, “and in one direction, and that the one in 
which it would least have been expected,” says 
Andersen, “ did my excellent teacher find much to 
do, namely — in religion. He closely adhered to the 
, ^eral meaning of the Bible; with this I was 
acquainted, because, from my first entrance in the 
* school, I had clearly understood what was said and 
I taught by it. I received gladijs both with feeling 
j and understanding, the doctrine, that God is love: 

I every thing which opposed this — a burning hell, 
I therefore, whose fire endured for ever — I could not 
I recognise.” His religious creed, in fact, seems to 
i have consisted of theories of his own imagining, 
which he furtlier explains in the following words : — 
“ That which, on the contrary, was an error in me, 
and which became very perceptible, was a pleasure 
which I had, not in jesting with, but in playing with, 
my best feelings, and in regarding the understanding 
as the most important thing in tlie world. The rector 
had completely mistaken iny undisguisedly candid 
and sensitive character ; my excitable feelings were 
made ridiculous, and thrown back upon themselves ; 
and now, when I could freely advance upon my way 
to my object, this change showed itself in me. From 
severe suffering I did not pass into libertinism, but 
into an erroneous endeavour to appear other than I 
was. J ridiculed feeling, and fancied that I had quite 
thrown it aside ; and yet I could be made wretched 
for a whole day if I met with a sour countenance 
where I expected a friendly one. Every poem w’hich 
1 had formerly written with tears I now parodied, or 
gave to it a ludicrous refrain.” 

It may he remembered, that Jean Paul Richter, 
during the corresponding stage of his journey through 
life, while he was struggling with neglect and bitter 
poverty, wrote nothing but comic poems and satires, 
though his works were afterwards distinguished by 
fervour of feeling and pathos of expression. 

In September, 1828, Andersen passed his exa- 
mination, and published his first work, “A Journey 
on foot to Anock,” on his own account, no publisher 
having courage to undertake it ; he describes it as 
“ a peculiar, humorous book, which fully exhibited 
his own individual character at that time, — his dispo> 
i sition to sport with every thing, and to jest in tears 
over his own feelings, — a fantastic, gaily-coloured 
tapestry- work.” In a few days after its appearance, 
the impression was sold. Publisher Keitzel bought 
from him the second edition, and after a while he 
had the third, and, besides this, the work was re- 
printed in Sweden. Everybody read his book, and 
he heard nothing but praise ; he was “ a student,” 
and had attained the highest goal of his wishes. He 
was in a whirl of joy, and in this state he wrote his 
first dramatic work, “ Love on the Nicholas Tower ; 
or, What says the Pit? ” 

It was unsuccessful because it satirized that which 
no longer existed — the shows of the middle ages, and 
rather ridiculed the enthusiasmfor the vaudeville, which 
then prevailed at Copenhagen. His fellow-students, 
however, received the piece with acclamations ; they 
were proud of him. 


“ I was now,” he adds, “ a happy human being. I 
possessed the soul of a poet and the heart of youth ; 
all houses began to be open to me ; I flew from circle to 
circle. Still, however, 1 devoted myself industriously 
to study, BO that, in September 1829, I passed my 
examen philologicum et phtlosiyphicum^ and brought 
out the first collected edition of my poems, which 
met with great praise. Life lay bright with sunshine 
before me.” 

Andersen devoted his first literary proceeds to a 
journey through Jutland, whose wild and impressive 
scenery made a deep impression on his mind, and 
this he afterwards exquisitely described in his novel 
of O. J. Poems sprang forth upon paper, while he 
passed many weeks a welcome guest at the country- 
houses of several opulent families, but of the comic 
there were fewer and fewer. 

“ In the course of my journey,” he says, “ I arrived 
at the house of a rich family, in a small city, and 
here suddenly a new world opened upon me, — an 
immense world, which yet could be contained in four ] 
lines which 1 wrote at that time : — | 

‘ A pair of dark ryes fixed iny sight, 

They were my Moild, nij home, my delight, li 

The soul heuruid iiv tlirm, and childlike peace ; 

And never on earth will their inemorv ce:uje.* jj 

“ New plans of life occupied me. I would give up '! 
writing poetry, — to what could it lead? I would ij 
study theology, and become a preacher ; J had only ' 
one thought, and that was i>ht. But it was self- 
delusion ; she loved another; she married him. It 
was not till several years later that I felt and ac- 1 
knowledgcd that it was best, both for her and for li 
myself, that things had fallen out as they were. She 
had no idea, perhaps, how deep my feeling for her 
had been, or what an influence it produced in me. ;; 
She had become the excellent w'lfe of a good man, 
and a happy mclhcr. God’s blessing rest upon her ! ” i 

With this extract we close our account of the 
childhood and youth of Huns ('hristian Andersen. 

He at all times wrote from the heart, and his next j, 
work, “ Fancies and Sketches,” bore satisfactory j' 
evidences of the change which an honourable though ,1 
unrequited attachment had wrought in him. He ji 
received, after some time, a stipend from the Danish 1 
Government for travelling, and iiis descriptions of ' 
the many distinguished men of letters whom he met 
with both at home and abroad, with his beautiful 
account of Jenny Lind, form an interesting portion 
of the rest of his book, which was written at Vernet, 
in the Pyrenees, in July 1846, when he had attaiued 
to a high place amongst the best beloved and most 
honoured of the northern poets. 


CHARADE. 

Mr First is' for ever. 

My Second’s an air. 

If my Whole is a good one. 
May you have a share. 
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TUB DOCTOR.^ 

dose I. — LAW AND PHYSIO. 

" I wish thee as inuch pleasure in the reading as 1 had in 
the writing.” — Q, uarl£S. 

“This good wine I present,” says an old wiitcr, 
“ needs no ivy-bush. Tiiey that taste tliercof shall 
feel the fruit to their best content and better under- 
standing. Tiie learned sl'all meet with matter to 
refresh their memories ; the younger students a 
directory to fashion their discourse ; the weakest 
capacity, matter of wit, worth and admiration.” Few 
mottoes are more descriptive of tlie work before 
which they stand than this of the Doctor's last | 
volume. Herein memories may be refreshed with 
long -forgotten jewels culled from every source ; 
i students, like the bee, gatlier honey from flf)wer and 
from weed ; and each and all oi us laugh aloud with 
this fellow who 

“ I’ecks up wit us piijoons pens, 

And ntlers jt again as .Tovr doth please 
Who is wit’s pedlar, and retails his wares” 

To bo methodical in the review of an uiimetliodical 

I hook is not to be expected; so our roadcis will be 

I I pleased to take their food as it comes to table and not 

, for a bill of fare. 

i 'riie wisdom of our ancestors, and above all of 
I Alfred, in matters legal, is often in our mouths but 
1 s d(»m in our wishes. What have we lately seen in 
!| this modern Babylon? Rumour upon rumour that A, 

' II, C, and ('o. or D, E, F, and Co. were going to 

I break; that P — had gone on his knees to Levi for 
|1 gold, and Mordecai rel'nsed to make twenty per cent. 

! on Smash’s paper. “ Had the laws of Alfred con- 
1| tinned in use,” writes tlie Doctor, as an epilude to a 
i! dis(juisition on cutting out tongues, “eveiy thing 

II relaiing to the reproduction of human tongues woidd 
i' long liefore this time have been ihoronghh^ niidei- 

stood ; for, by tliose laws, any one who bioached a 
j puhlic falsehood, and persisted in it, was to have his 
tongue cut out; and this punishment might not be 
: commuted for any smaller tine tlian that at which the 

I life of a criminal would have been rated.” Fancy 
the following annonneeno nt pasted up at Weetmin- 
j sler Hall, Capel Court, St. Stephen's, Conciliation 
1 Hall, and opposite eveiy newspaper office in London: 
— “ On and after Monda\ next the law of King Alfied 
De Rumoribus Fictitiis will he put in operation. ” j 
And if there be any one wdio feels himsidf or liersclf 
inlected with a tendency to come under Alfred’s law, 
let them not seek to free them'.elves fiom this malady 
hy homoeopathy, magnetism, or cold w'ater. For, 
however beneficial it may he to administer tlie 
millionth millionth of a fever in order to diive out its 
concentrated C'Sence, or to terrify rlieumatism from 
its nervous fortiess by a galvanic battery, or throw 
i a chill cold dump on neuralgia, the love of rinnoiir- 
I ising requires a new medical tlieoiv and a new 
medical practise. Let us introduce Dona Oliva de 
Nantes Sabueco Banera. Reader! it is not a fciiiHle 
club, but only one Spanish dame. hen Pliilip 11. 
WHS smarting under the defeat of liis Armada and 
unajile to soothe his soul with even an auto da fe,” 
Dona Oliva wrote a treatise on medicine, propounded 
a new medical theory, which, like the Hamlet of the 
country-barn, was witlioiit its “ Hamlet” — medicine. 

“ She had never studied medicine, she said ; but 
it was clear as the liglu of dav tliat the old system 

(I) The Doct(ir, V'ol Vll. By the Lite Ur souim*}, LI. D. 
Edited by the Rev J \\ . Warter. Po-st Svo. LiMiHiuaii 


was erroneous, and must needs be so, because its 
founders were ignorant of the nature of man, U])on 
which being rightly understood the true system must, 
of necessity, be founded. Hope is what supports 
health and life ; fear, the worst enemy of both. 
Among the best preservatives and restoratives sh6 
recommended therefore, cheerfulness, sweet odours, 
music, the country, the sound of woods and waters, 
agreeable conversation, and pleasant pastime.^. Music, 
of all external things, she held to be that which tends 
most to comfort, ngoice, and strengthen the brain, 
being as it were a spiiiliial pleasure in which the 
mind sympathizes ; and the first of all remedies, in 
this, her true system of medicine, was to biing the 
mind and body into unison, removing thus that discord 
which is occasioned when they are ill at ease; this 
was to be done by administering cheerfulness, con- 
tent, and hope to the irind, and in such words and 
actions as produced these tlie best medicine was 
contained. Next to this it imported to comfort tlie 
stomach, and to cherish the root of man, that is to 
say the brain, with its pioper corroboriiiiLs, especially 
with sweet odours and with music. For music was 
so good a remedy lor melancholy, so great an alle- 
viator of pain, such a soother of uneasy emotions, 
and of passion, that slie marvelled wherefore so ex- 
cellent a medicMiie sliould not be more in use, seeing 
that undouhtediy many grievous diseases, as for ex- 
ample epilepsy, might he disarmed and cured hy it ; 
and it would operate with the more effect if accom- 
panied with hopeful words and with grateful odours, 
for Dona Oliva thought with Solomon that * pleasant 
words are as an honey-comb, sweet to the soul, and 
health to the bones. ’ Consequently unpleasant 
sounds and ill smells wi'ie, accoiding to her philo- 
sopliy, injuiious. 'J’he latter she confounded with 
noxious air, which was an error to be expected in 
tliose days, when nothing concerning the composilion 
of the atmosphere had heen discovered. Thus she 
thought it was by their ill odour that lime-kilns and 
cluircoal flies occasioned deaili ; and that owing to 
tlie same cause horses wcie frequently killed when 
the filth of a stable was removed, and men were em- 
ployed in cleaning vaults Upon tlie same principle, 
in rei ommendmg perrume.s as ale.xiphaimic, she fell 
ill with the usual practice. The plague, according 
to her, might be received not by llie breath aloiu', 
hut at the eyes also, for througli tlie aiglit tlieie was 
ready access to the brain; it was prudent, theiefoie, 
to close the nostiils when there might he reason to 
apprehend that the air was tainted; and when con- 
\ersing with an infected person, not to talk face to 
face, but to avuu’t the countenance. In changing tin* ' 
nir with the hope of escaping an endemic disease, the ! 
place to go to should be that fiom wlience the pes- | 
tilence had come, ratlier than one whither it might 
be going. Ill sounds w’lue no.xious m like manner, 
though not in like degiee, because no discord can be 
so grating as to prove fatal; but any sound w’hich is 
at once loud and discordant she licld to be un whole- ! 
some, and that to hear any one sing badly, read ill, 
or talk importunately like a fool, was sufficient lo 
cause a deflexion fiom the hiain; if this huttu- 
opinion wcie well foiimlcd, no Speaker of tlie House 
of Common^ could hold Ids office for a single session 
without being talked to death. With these she 
classed the sound of u hiccup, the whetting of a saw, 
and the cry of bitter lamentation. Dofia Oliva, it 
may be presumed, was endued with a sensitive ear 
and a quick jievception of odours, as well as with a 
' cheerful temper, and an active inird. Her whole 
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course of practice was intended to cheer and comfort 
the patient, if that was possible. She allowed the 
free use of water and fresh air, and recommended 
that the anartments of the sick should be well venti- 
lated. Sne prescribed refreshin^j odours, among 
others, that of bread fresh from the oven, and that 
wine should be placed near the pillow, in order to 
induce sleep. She even thought that cheerful ap- 
parel conduced to health, and that the fashion of 
wearing black which prevailed in her time was re- 
pugnant to reason. Pursuing her theory that the 
brain was the original seat of disease, she advised 
that the excessive- moisture which would otherwise 
take a wrong course from thence, should be draw^n off' 
through the natural channels by sneezing powders, 
or by pungent odours which provoke a discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils, by sudorifics also, exercise, 
and whatever might cause a diversion to the skin. 
When any part was wounded or painful, or there was 
a tumour, she recommended compression above the 
part affected, with a woollen bandage, tightly bound, 
but not so as to occasion pain. And to comfort the 
root of the animal tree, she prescribes scratching the 
head with the fingers, or combing it with an ivory 
comb, — a general and admirable remedy she calls 
this, against which some former possessor of the hook, 
who seems to have been a practitioner upon the old 
system, has frequently entered his protest against the 
medical heresies of the authoress, and has written in 
the margin *bad advice.’ She recommended also cut- 
ting the hair, and washing the head witli white wine, 
which, as it were, renovated the skin, and improved 
the vegetation.” 

Pleasant mediciner wert thon, O lady with four 
names, both in thy theory and thy ])ractice. Hadst 
thou or thy system lived in these days, many a 
blessing would have arisen from welhstocked nurseries 
when the fragrant wine or the tasty dish superseded 
the senna tea and the rhubatb au naturel. And yet, 
who will not agree with the Doctor that physic, espe- 
cially nasty physic, is a moral agent ? “A sensible 
woman of his (the I^octor’s) acquaintance taught her 
children from the earliest childhood to consider ill- 
humour as a disorder wliich was to be cured by physic ; 
accordingly, she had always small doses ready, and the 
little patients, whenever it w'as thought needful, took 
this fVire for the crossness. No punishment was re- 
quired. Peevishness or ill-temper, and rhubarb, were 
associated in their minds always as cause and eff'ect.” 

So the Brother of the Sun and Moon forbade his 
people to supply the red-haired devils, as he politely 
designated us, with either tea or rhubarb, confident 
that without the one we should starve and without the 
other die. 

Now, whatever our Doctor may have thought of 
physic, be thought much of physicians, and regarded 
them as the real actors in the world. He would say 
with Ben Jonson, 

« Go to, 

Yon are a subtile nation, you physicians. 

And grown the only cabinets in court ; ” 

and whilst he believed, with one part of the proverb, 
that our sins and propensities are bred in the hone, he 
maintained that they might be got out of our flesh. 
With Sir William Temple, he had known the fate of 
a war to be dependent on the age and infirmities of a 
general, the counsels of a kingdom fluctuate with the 
pulse of the minister, and the greatest monarchies 
rising and decaying witUAhe health of their princes. 
As for the gout, even in tiis days it was a state engine 
among diplomatists ; and had he lived to the days of 


Talleyrand, he too would have wondered with that 
diplomat par excellence^ why Metternich could have 
the gout at that particular crisis. But the doctor’s 
remedy was at hand, — state physicians and state 
physic. 

Cervantes, according to the Doctor, clearly per- 
ceived this great truth, and went farther than Sir W. 
Temple, for he perceived also the practical application, 
though it was one of those truths which, because it 
might have been dangerous for him to propound them 
seriously, he was fain to bring forward in a comic 
guise, leaving it for the wise to discover his meaning, 
and for posterity to profit by it. He knew — {Daniel 
loquitur) — for what did not Cervantes know? — that if 
Philip II. had committed himself to the superin- || 
tendence of a physician instead of u father confessor, ;| 
many of the crimes and miseries by which his reign || 
is so infamously distinguished, might have been 
prevented. A man of his sad spirit and melancholy ; 
complexion to be dieted upon fish the whole forty- 
days of Lent, two days in the week during the rest of 
the year, and on the eve of every- holiday besides, — 
what could be expected but atrabilious thoughts and 
cold-blooded resolutions? Therefore Cervantes ap- 
pointed a physician over Sancho in his Barutariun 
government : the humour of the scene was for all 
readers, the application for those who could penetrate 
beyond the veil, the benefit for happier ages when the 
art of government should be better understood, and 
the science of medicine be raised to its proper station 
in the state. Shakspeare intended to convey the 
same political lesson when he said, ‘ Take physic, 
pomp !’ He used the word pomp Instead of power, 
cautiously, for in those days it was a perilous thing to 
meddle with matters of state. • # * 

It may have been the jest of a satirist that Dryden 
considered stewed prunes as the best means of 
putting his body into a slate favourable for heroic 
composition ; but lliat odd person, George Wither, tells 
us of himself that he usually watched and fasted when 
he composed, that Ids spirit was lost if at such times 
he tasted meat or diink, and that if he look a glass of 
wine he could not write a verse : — no wonder tliere- 
fore that his vej;res were for the most part in a weak 
and watery vein. Father Paul Sarpi had a still more 
extraordinary custom ; it is not to an enemy, but to 
his friends and admirers, tliat we are indebted for in- 
forming us with what care that excellent writer 
attended to physical circumstances as affecting his 
intellectual powers. For when he was either reading 
or writing alone, ‘ his manner,* say-s Sir Henry 
Wotton, ‘ was to sit fenced with a castle of paper 
about his chair, and over head; for he was of our 
Lord of St. Alban’s opinion that all air is predatory^ 
and especially hurtful when the spirits are most em- 
ployed.* There should be a State physician to the 
King, besides his physicians ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, — one whose sole business should be to watch 
over the royal health as connected with the discharge 
of the royal functions, a head keeper of the King’s 
health. For the same reason there ought to be a 
Physician for the Cabinet, a Physician for the Privy 
Council, a Physician for the Bench of Bishops, a 
Physician for the twelve Judges, two for the House 
of Lords, four for the House of Commons, one for the 
Admiralty, one for the War Office, one for the 
Directors of the East India Company (there was no 
Board of Control in the Doctor’s days, or he would 
certainly have advised that a Physician should be 
placed upon that establishment also): one for the 
Lord Mayor, two for the Common Council, four for 
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the Livery. (He was speaking in the days of Wilkes 
and Li’berty.) How much mischief, said he, might 
have been prevented by cupping the lord mayor, 
blistering a few of the aldermen, administering salts 
an^ manna to lower the pulse of civic patriotism, and 
keeping the city orators upon a low regimen for a 
week before every public meeting ! Then in the 
Cabinet what evils might be averted by administering 
laxatives or corroborants as the case required. In the 
Lords and Commons, by clearing away bile, evacu- 
ating ill humours, and occasionally by cutting for the 
I simples.” 

What strange items would such physicians' ac- 
counts present, if compelled to state details! Dr. A. 
would claim to have cured one learned member of a 
true Caucasian rash, and another of Russo- phobia and 
anti-Palmerstonian bile. Protection would succumb 
to cathartics, Currency to diuretics, and Chartism to 
a blister. As Cotton Mather’s gentleman, who had a 
humour for making singular and fanciful expositions 
of Scripture, w'as made orthodox by a dose of physic, 
tlic Patristic mania would yield to a pill, and the May 
epidemic give way to leeches. The medicine-man 
takes the held with tlie warriors of the red skins, and 
the emetic — or medicine of war — is duly admin- 
istered to each brave before he goes on the war path. 

I “ Shoulder arms! ” on patadc might be followed with 
Swallow pills!” and the Coiiimissariat cairy more 
senna than hour. 

A cheerful and good heart, thought our Doctor, 
w .s a panacea, and, with Rishop Hacket, regarded 
I Melancholy as of all humours the fittest to make a 
j hath for the devil, and that cheerfulness and innocent 
I pleasure preserve the mind from rust and the body 
|! irom putrifying with dulness and distempers; he did 
I not like to look upon a sour man at dinner, and if his 
il guests were pleased within, would bid them hang out 
tlie w hite flag in their countenance !” And as a cheerful 
and grateful man the Doctor was not neglectful of his 
I meal and his diet; he remembered how Solomon had 
said, “ Go thy way, eat thy bread wdth joy, and drink 
! thy wine with a merry heart.” It was not epicurean 
or brutish excess that he cont^mjilated, hut a cheer- 
I ful fruition of (iod’s good gifts; and whilst he looked 
I upon diet as u mo'al and political agent, and would 
have restored the Egyptian scheme of dieting kings 
and rulers, he remembered that it had been well said 
by the dramatist, 

“ Cheerful and grateful lakers the gods love, 

And such ns wait their pleasures with full hopes ; 

The doubtful and distrustful man Heaven frowns at.” 

Reader, take thy dose without a murmur, for it is 
short if not sweet. Short puddings,” said Lord 
Dighy, “ have two ends, and most short sayings two 
meanings.” G. L. B. 


THE MEANING OF UNDINE. 

A N article with the above title prefixed to it which 
lately appeared in this Magazine, contained a 
rather long disquisition upon M. de la Motte Fouqut* s 
most lovely and fanciful of works — “ Undine.” I have 
no intention of entering into any minute examination of 
all that the writer of that article brings forward in his 
endeavour to prove that every part of that beautiful 
and touching tale is allegorical — a sort of second 
** Pilgrim’s Progress ; ” yet I must venture to say, that 
he has offered to view such a complicated piece of 
machinery, on which he presumes that tale is meant 
to turn — (although I am inclined to think it was 


intended to be moved by only one very simple but 
evident spring) — that 1 really bedieve, even if the 
most imaginative mind were compelled to carry 
along with it, from first to last, such forced as well 
as such numerous moral and religious meanings, all 
the delight now taken in that simple and afiecting 
narrative, would be lost in the perplexing trouble of 
unravelling such a long and obscure piece of al- 
legory. Still, as 1 cannot demonstrate decidedly 
how far S. M.’s views do or do not coincide with the 
author’s intentions, he may certainly be right, and 
then 1, of course, should be as certainly wrong, in 
doubting their propriety. 

Rut as 1 have taken upon me to advance my 
opinion that theie is but one simple and evident 
spring that gives lilc and movement to the story, I 
w'ill say what I imagine to be the only and beautiful 
aim ot the author in writing it — namely this, that to 
obtain possession of a so?d for the mere mortal, un- 
thinking, unstable, hut yet fascinating Undine; the 
great cliancc of human suirorings wjis thought woith 
risking, and the reality and force of those sufferings 
when they did occur, were also most patiently borne 
— borne, too, with love and charity towards the 
infliclois of them; borne meekly and resignedly, 
fiom the lull conviction that an immortal soul which 
alone had prevented her continuing a mere beautiful, 
heartless, useless idol, >.was w orth obtaining at any 
eost, that the bitteresbiears, the sharpest pangs of a 
tried and wounded heart, were comparatively sweet, 
when regarded ns merely the forerunners to a 
blessed hereafter — an hereafter, too, where she would 
fondly hope to meet again the faulty but beloved 
husband, purified in some degree by his repentant 
feelings, and pardoned — may we dare say so without 
profaneness where so much of fable is in question ? — 
througli the mercy of Him who breathes into every 
erring inoital tlmt breath of life by which he becomes 
“ a living soul.” 

And now' how far I am right I will not pretend to 
say, but 1 have lead “Undine” over and over again, and 
never can cease to admire, as its crowning charm, 
what i have ahvays regarded as the author’s one aim 
and moral. 'I'liat this idea is borne out by the text in 
vaiious parts, tlie tw'o following passages, at least, make 
so clear, that it seems almost useless to give one’s 
ow ncommentary on tlie aiitlior’s intentions. Undine, in 
her toucliing account, after her marriage to her 
husband, of her origin and mode of bringing up, 
says that it liad been her father’s wish that “ seine 
einzige Tocliter, solle- einer Seele theilhaftig wrerdeii, 
und luiissc sie daruher aiieh viele Leiden der beseel- 
ten Leute bcstelien.” Again, when forced away from 
her unkind and inconstant husband, she returns to 
her native water regions, she says to her uncle, 
“Wenn ich bier auch unter der Wassevn woline, so 
hah’ ich doch meine Seele mil herunter gcbracht ; 
nnd darum darf ich wohl weinen, wenn du auch gar 
iiiclit erratlieii kannstw'as solclie Tiiranen sind — auch 
die sind seltg, wie alles selig isf dem in welchcm treue 
Seele khC 

It is now for the thinking reader, the sincere 
admirer of this bewitching talc, to decide whether or 
no this one simple aim alone was the author’s in- 
tention when he wrote it, or whether he meant to 
load it witii the complicated and perpetual allegory 
which S. M. attributes to it. But I, for one, regard 
Undine as so simply pious, so deeply interesting, 
and so almost ethereal, that I own I should be sorry 
to see her clothed in the heavy, cumbersome, and / 
believe unintended allegorical costume with which S. M. 
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would f^in invent her and all around her, and thus 
hind«r 4 |(e attenlion from fixing itself entirely upon 
what I eannot but regard as the one beautiful and 
exclutdW moral. 

— 

THE LOVER’S REBUKE TO HIS HEART.* 
"Why dofit thou start, 

Thou foolish, flutt’ring heart ? 

She is not n 6 ar ; 

Or if that she were here, 

Why»i\ejd her ^jentle presenee thus alarm thcc 1 
She would not harm thoc 
When throa^rh the woodland ways 
My lady stiay^, 

All timid tliingb that fly 
Man’s company 
Oome forth to meet her; 

With honcfs the wild hirds greet her. 

Tlion, foolish, flult’ring heart, it is in} A^ill 
'That thou lie still.” 


i TIIK IJEMIT's reply. 

1 " the heart rejdied. 

' “ When ’gainst thy side, 

i M} prison-house, I .strike with wild emotion, 

1 Tis not with coward fear 

1 tiemblelure, 

But an e.xeo.'^s of anxious love’s devotion. 

Thou the pre^L‘nce of thy pccrlesh damo 

Mukoth all wild things tame ; 

* Then erant me liberty 
* 'fo her to fly. 

Dear master, we must part, 

, For thou ha.st lost thy heart ; 

I Yet L^ieve not, nor with sonow hang thy head. 

For if 1 onee may rest 
I Upon her hi cast. 

I’ll gain lor lUce her loving heart in^tcad.” 

! EDITOU S I’OSTSt'RirT. 

Front our M'rtttnQ Dtftk. 

A MERRY nirifetiiiU'^ and a hapj»} New Year to you 
I all. dear Readers (doubly dear if ye lie Sub^cri’oers too),- 
a right merry C’lirisimas and a lupp^ N(W Ycar'- 
These are I’ood and eoinprchcn.*.i\ e wights, when we 
come to reflect upon theni for a moment , for to enjoy 
amerr} Christmas, wc must not only ouiM-h cs be merry, 
but aide and willing to impart our merriment toothers, 
and to increase, l>y participating in, the hilarity of our 
friends. While form'iig aspirations for a happy New 
Year, we must cast a ret^o^pective glame at “ the year 
that's awa’,” and if we are not scared hy too many pale 
phantoms of duties unperformed and op))ortunities 
of doing good neglected, we may venture to trust, that 
during the forthcoming unit of the ilircescore and ten 
which make up the sum of man’s life here, our portion 
may be a comparatively happy one. 

For our own individual seif (or ^elve*-, for our duality 
still perplexes up) we, in our cditoiial capacity, <*onsidcr 
we ought, according to the foregoing f>rcini.seK, to 
rejoice in a iHOst particularly merry Christmas and a 
decidedly happy New Year; for have we not, through 
the pageft Sharpk, abundantly dinplaycd our merri- 
ment, and Jlberall} imjiarte i the same to ,our readers, 
in our lighter articles, while ip those of a graver 
cast wc have endeavoured, as far as in us lay, 1.0 avail 
ourselves of opportunities of doing good, bearing in 

S iindi, in each and all, our one great and paramount 
iRy of providing wholesome mental food for the read- 
public. It remains for you, dear readers, to prove 
to us whether you arc sufficiently satisfied with our ex- 
ertions in your behalf, to wish us a meny Christmas in 

( 1 ) Line* suggested by read ng “ 1 be Wistful Hear Pt.XXill 


return ; and remember, there is hut one cflectual way of 
doing so — “your voices, kind readers, your most sweet 
voices”— Ziwf/uw— Order us of all Booksellers. 

Yes, Christmas is truly a pleasant time, with its roar- 
ing fires sparkling still more brightly when reflocfhd 
in the laughing eyes of merry girls ; and its turkeys, 
glorious old cocks, who, in going out of feathers and 
taking to sausages and gravy, show their willingness to 
promote the general festivity of the season, proceeding 
even to the length of broiling their legs, and deviling 
their livers in the public sendee ; and its jolly puddings, 
famous rich fellows with many a plum, who dance and 
bound in their boiling pots below stairs, and then come 
up, bless them ! with their steaming, streaming faces, 
to gladden the hearts of hungry guests in dining-rooms ; 
and its green holly too, greener now than at any otlicr 
time, — good old tree ! with itschecrful, round, rod, funny, 
sunny l^rri^ s wagging on their pert little stems aye, 
Christmas is a happy time, as l)ickens w'oiild have said 
if he had given us a Christmas hook this year, and not 
lett the field (or rather *‘StrooL' j to Titmarsh and Co. 
Still, if you have not Dickens, my public, you have 
Sij.iRPK, enlarged and improved, and with a pretty new 
wrapper that gives the Magazine an arch appearance 
on the very face of the thing, and this ought to he 
enough to content all reasonable people. Talking about 
our improvementb puts us in mind ol a thing we have to 
say; several of our Subscribers have imagined, ih.il 
hceau‘>e we spoke of enlarging and improving the 
Magazine, we were going to lutiodiice alteiiations which 
would make the Novi in her and DtecUi her parts unfit 
to bind up with the foriheoiniiig senes, rendering iheiii^ 
in fact, so much waste paper- we need hardly stale that 
wc never lor a moinciil conUiupluted such an unjust 
and impolitic measure, and that a earctul comparison 
of the present part with those that have preceded it 
will prove that such tears were groundless. 

Tlic hope we expressed that a refutation of the 
heretical opinions pro]>ounded by that flirling traitor 
to I mo love — the volatile Dr. Johns- has been met with 
such eliivalric ardour by our poetical readers, that we 
have been po^.! lively ov ei whelmed h} metrical ropiools | 
of the Doctor’s butterfly propeiibilies, to such au extent, j 
indeed, that our poor judgment is utterly bewiloeied, ' 
and we }>ronouiiee ourselves unable, among 80 man} (J u I 
plots. Lines, Stanzas, Verses, Ac. Ac. (all possessing men is ' 
of one kind or >'noilier, many of those in which the har 
iiioiiy of the versification has been slightly ovcFlouked 
compensating for that defect by their striking origi- 
nality,) to decide upon the most worthy. 

Wc learn that an erroneous opinion is afloat, that both 
Dr. Johns and ourCauibr^c cx-Orkic are men of straw — 
fictitious, personages created by our ow’u brain, — small, 
(very, small) attempts at Wit, and noiliiiig more. In 
reply to this, we beg distinctly to state that we know 
the writer of the linds IJgncd “ Dr. Johns” to be a living 
and fSi^athing iieality, and that we have from time to 
time received certain anonymous (fdr the various sig- 
natures, we need scarcely say wore fictitious) letters from 
an individual at Cambridge criticizing the Magazine, 
from which letters our extiacts have been copied i^erlMi- 
tini. , . V • 

One w'ord to nur Correspondents, (half England, and 
all the quietly disposed population of Ireland, not omit- I 
tiug^the Land o' Oakes) — we do not keep an unlimitid I 
I establishment of clerks, and, in spite of our dualit}, 
have only one pair of bands, of which the near side one 
has never been taught to .write, it therefore (|uiio 
impossible for us to answer all their coromuiiications at 
once; we must take them in turn, and some time must 
necessarily elapse, in many instances, before we can 
reply to them, more especially when we have to read 
and decide for or against a MS. We hog, therefore, that 
we may not be considered neglectful or discourteous if 
we are unable to return an answer to each correspondent 
as speedily as if his were the only communication to | 

' which wc bad to attend. 
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Cj^allenge. 

Tliv name and purpose? Saxon, stand *" 

FllUM A DRAWING BY C. KISENE. ENGRAVED BY J. COOPER. 
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THE CHALLENGE. 

The shades of eve come slourly down. 

The woods are wrapped in deeper brown, 

The owl awakens from her dell. 

The fox is heard upon the fell; 

Enough remains of glimmering light 
To guide the wanderer's steps aright. 

Yet not enough from far to show 
His figure to the watchful foe. 

With cautious step and ear awake, 

He climbs the crag and threads the brake ; 

And not the summer solstice, there, 

Temper’d the midnight mountain air ; 

But every breeze that swept the w^old, 

Benumbed his drenched limbs with cold. 

In dread, in danger, and alone, 

I Famished and cliillcd, through ways unknown, 

; Tangled and steep, he journey’d on; 

I Till, as a rock's huge point he turned, 

; A wiitchfire close before him burned. 

I Beside its embers red and clear, 

I Backed, in his plaid, a mountaineer ; 

; And up he sprung with sword in hand — 

I '* Thy name and purpose ^ Saxon, stand ! ” 

! Ladij of the Loke^ ver. 29, & part of 30. 


HAREY SUMNER’S REVENGE. 

BY P 0 L Y D 0 11 li. 

Chapter III. 

“ Romeo, como forth ; coino f(jrth, thou fearful man ! 
AlHictioii IS rnamoiircd ol’tliy parts, 

Aiul tliou art wedded to culfirnity.” 

Romvo and Juliet ^ Art m. sr, ,3. 

The last day of Mr.s. IV'rij^ord’s “ at-boines ” was 
tlie last of the examinations in LUer’is Humanioribus 
at Oxford. 'I’he greater number of those who had 
taken up books for a first or second class had been 
plodding ten hours a-day for three mortal years, for 
the more petty and selfish ohjeet of tlic xodoc to the 
successful candidate. There were, perhaps, some 
amongst them in whom tliis baser motive was 
strongly mixed with an instinctive love of know- 
ledge. There may have been one or two wholly un- 
actuated by it ; but there was one of the number, 
with whom Harry Sumner had formed a strong 
friendship, who had worked hard all his time at 
Eton, and as much as eleven liours a-day ever since 
he had been up at the University, from motives most 
urgent and pressing of quite uiiotlier description. 
Arthur Lamb’s father, who had formerly been a 
lieutenant in the army, but was now practising suc- 
cessfully at the bar, was a very stern as well as 
avaricious man. He bad given bis son clearly to 
understand that if be took anything below a second 
class at Oxford, he should send him out to India as 
a cadet, leave him with nothing save his pay to live 
on, and cut him off with a shilling. 

His mother, who would have broken her heart with 
grief at such an all but final separation from her only 
son ; and his sister, who would have had her mother’s 
grief added to her own ; both of them as well aware 
as he was that bis father would keep his word ; were, 
he well knew, every whit as anxious as himself as to i 


the result of his examination. Naturally idle, he 
had worked his hardest up to the memorable moment 
when the last paper had gone up, and, one way or 
the other, his fate was decided. But |)crhfvt*rance 
and toil, though they may j)i()duce a scholar, cannot I 
give a man genius. Nov\, the intellectual develop- | 
ment of Aitliiir Lamb was decidedly below jiai ; 
and, not withstanding that be bad ctammed bis | 
memory with a considerable stock of learning in the ' 
course of eight years’ hard work at Eton, and three 
at Oxford, lie was neveribeless completely at a loss 
upon any subject requiring thought and originality. 
His scliolarsliip papers were far superior to those of 
Harry Sumner, who was the exact opposite of lii.s 
friend, and had scarcely ever been caught in the act 
of reading, throughout his whole University resi- 
dence. But the English essay lie well knew would 
be, in sporting phrase, ‘Si check;” he could not 
trust himsedf to write a line of it. As he had no 
ohjeU of his own in trying for a second, and only 
cared for success that he might not be cast off by his 
father, nor afflict his mother and sister, both of whom 
he tenderly loved, he proposed to Sumner the expe- 
dient of copying as much from his paper as would 
make a respectable C'.say. 

Harry Sumner was placed in rather a trying posi- 
tion by this proposal. Ills own nice sense of honour 
recoiled fioni a scheme which appeared a great deal 
more feasible to the duller susceptibilities of his 
friend; and yet he could not run the risk of wound- | 
nig tliat friend’s feelings by even liinting at such an i 
objection. If Aithur Lamb bad been trying for a | 
high class foi the distinction of it, he had quite | 
enough of honourable leehng hiuiself to prevent iiis I 
obtaining it by such means. But he had no ambition I 
of the kind; he was to be exiled from his family if 
he wei'e unsuecessful ; and a ]>Iace in the honour list, 
which most men would have been vain of, lie, because 
lie vf its forced into it, was in the habit of regarding 
in no other light than a mere pass. T^or this reason, 
as well as that his feelings were not cast in so ex- 
quisitely fine a mould as were Sumner’s, Arthur 
Lamb entertained scarcely any scruples in proposing 
such an expedient. Sumner experienced no diffi- 
culty in accounting for ii in that nianiier, but ho 
objected to his fiieiul that such a step would eiiMire 
his bemg plucked ; that of all the papers, the English 
essay was the very worst to copy. He was conscious, 
moreover, that Lamb had not ingenuity enough to 
etfect anything like a concealment of the plagiarism. 

“ As for the matter of that,” replied Lamb, “ I may 
as well he plucked as miss a second.” 

“ I tell you how we will manage it, my dear fel- 
low,” said Sumner; “1 shall not be cut off with a 
sliilling, nor he torn away from a mother and sister, if 
I miss niy class. I will not send up an essay at all ; 

I'll w rite a short one, and contrive to get it to you-by 
hook or by crook.” 

Lamb would not listen for a moment to such an 
expedient. He begged it might not he named. “ I 
can hut miss,” he said. “ If it chance to be an easy 
subject, I will do what I can, and trust to my oil er 
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papers. My Logic and Moral Philosophy are in- 
different ; the other papers, and especially the scholar- 
ship paper, which is a telling one, you know, are very 
good — BO says Conway. If the theme be a teaser, 
and I cannot positively write a sentence, I will look 
at you until I have caught your eye, and,' then if you 
can contrive to give me a peep at your paper when it 
; is finished, well and good ; if not, I must take my 
chance. For my poor mother’s sake, and my sis- 
I ter’s, I hope all will be well.” 

I These few words were exchanged as they walked 
to the schools. And most eagerly did Harry Sum- 
ner and his friend hurry to their respective tables, 
and read the following subject for the essay : — €(ttiv 
o ToiowTov </)/Xor, otTTtf, d oi€Tai aya6d tiuat eKeipto 
irpaKTiKQ^ iarip avrav di ixeivop. — y^risL Rhet. 

I lib. i. 5. 

** Not a word will he write of this,” said Sumner to 
himself; and, watching him narrowly whilst he wrote 
his own essay, he observed his worst anticipations 
' realiz^'d. V\’ith his fingers in his ears, Lamb was 
thinking as deeply as he could, but evidently all in 
vain ; and yet, to Sumner's surprise, in that position 
he remained fixedly, without once attempting to 
make the preconcerted signal. His friend saw very 
I distinctly, however, how the matter stood; and it 

I made him the more resolved, without waiting for the 

sign agreed upon, to get his own paper to him if he 
could possibly contrive it; here, however, was what 
appeared to be an insurmountable difficulty. Each 
man sat at a separate table, and an examiner com- 
manded a sight of all from one extremity of the 
room. Fortunately, Sumner's seat was at the other 
I end, and against the side wall. Fortunately, too, it 
j was an oppressively hot day ; and whilst he was re- 
volving in his mind all manner of schemes for effect- 
* ing his object, the examiner, wearied, doubtless, with 
! liis five days’ rather soporific labours, dosed niani- 

I festly. Sumner 'took advantage of so opportune a 

moment to transmit his paper to his friend; hut, 
actuated by sundry misgivings as to the dexterity of 
its return, he had accompanied it with a few lines 
written on a blank sheet, explaining the following 
I ingenious expedient for getting it back again to its 
I owner unperceived ; — 

' “If Lamb would make the slightest cotigh when 
he had made all the use of it he required, and imme- 
diately drop it upon the floor, so that it might fall as 
I far forward as possible, at the first convenient moment 
afterwards, he would rise to leave the schools ; in so 
doing, he would, inadvertently as it should appear, 
kick his table over, with all its papers, and, instantly 
stooping down to gather them up, would recover the 
important document before the examiner could be 
down to superintend operations, supposing him to be 
so inclined.*' 

The experiment answered admirably ; and not 
long aftc rwards, Sumner and Arthur Lamb, as well 
as the other candidates, had left the schools, and the 
Midsummer examination in LiterU Humanioribus 
had closed. 

About an hour subsequently, Harry Sumner hap- 


pening to be alone in his rooms, a message arrived 
from the examiners to the effect that they would be 
glad to speak a word with Mr. Sumner, lie imme- 
diately hurried off to the schools, and was ushered 
into the conclave. 

“Mr. Sumner,” said one of those dignitaries, 
addressing him os he entered, “ we have sent for you 
to ascertain whether you have condescended to copy 
from any one else in your essay. That either you, 
or Mr. Lamb of the same college 'with yourself, has 
copied from the other, we are quite certain. Perhaps 
you w'ill be so good us to inform us which is the 
guilty party ? ’' 

“I am,” he replied, firmly and promptly. “And 
as Mr. Lamb could not very well avoid permitting me 
to do what I did, may I be allowed, gentlemen, to 
ask of you tbc favour not to implicate him in the 
matter at all ? ” 

The examiners w’crc not a little touched by this 
frank and generous admission of Sumner's, although 
it evidently disappointed them. 

“ We are sorry to hear it, Mr. Sumner,” said the 
one who had addressed him on his entrance. “ Indeed, 
the internal evidence of your essay liaving rather 
been copied by than borrowed fiom another, is so 
strong, that wc should not have supposed you to he 
the olfcnding party if we had not heard it from your 
own lips. Your logic and moral philosophy pajiers 
are very good; your liistory, construing, and Latin 
writing good; your schulaiship paper isthew'orst; 
the essay is beyond the usual level of those composi- 
tions, and wx* hoped to have had the pleasure of 
giving you a first. This iinfoi lunate occurrence must 
at least lose you that; and 1 really am not ccitam 
that we shall not feel it our duty to refuse you jour 
‘ testamur.’ I must add, that from wliut I liave 
heard of you, Mr. Sumner, I am astonished that jou | 
should have co/'dcseended to attempt to gain a credit j 
not belonging to you.” j 

The feelings with which Harry Sumner listened to 
this harangue may be more easily imagined than j 
described. Not having been a reading man, he 1 
really did not expect a “ first ; ” and when he heard i 
that he would certainly have got one, but for this I 
unlucky contretempH, sad indeed was the disappoint- 
ment. How delighted, he thought, would his 
mother, whom he almost idolized, have been by 
such unexpected intelligence! Wliat a joyful sur- I 
piise to his sister Lucy ! 

However, there were yet liopes for a second. But 
when the examiner reproached him with the dis- 
honourableness of copying, the colour went and 
came in his pale cheek and flushing brow, and he 
was once very near confessing the truth. His equi- 
vocal answer, too, hud been taken in a directly con- 
trary sense to the true one, and he was uneasy on 
that score; he felt that he was guilty of prevarica- 
tion. However, the thought of his friend’s position 
overcame every other consideration, and he inwardly 
resolved that Lamb should not be packed off to India 
penniless by a tyrannical father, If he could help it, 
nor tom from a mother and sister who doted oi\ him. 
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On that evening the pale moon was silvering the 
summits and projections of Oxford's venerable 
palaces. Proudly, and with a melancholy grandeur, 
the fine old buildings which surround the Schools 
quadrangle, towered upwards in the silent night. 
The white moonlight, touching tlieir latticed win- 
dows, and lighting them up with a leaden brilliancy, 
streamed full upon the pavement, and threw a mazy 
outline around the dense mass of undergraduates 
who were crowding round the door of the Schools. 

1 The men’s costume, their black flowing gowns, and 
trencher caps — the countenances of their wearers 
gleaming in the white light of the moon — the ghastly 
laughter ever and anon issuing from some of the ex- 
pectants — at times, a shadowy form, unable to endure 
the excitement of suspense, emerging from the crowd, 
and floating like a spirit to and fro in the vacant 
space of the quadrangle, conspired to cast over the 
scone an appearance altogetlier supernatural. 

It was now nearly ten o’clock, and the honour-list 
had not yet made its appearance. It had never been 
j| delayed so long before; and almost intoleiable had 
ji been the emotions which agitated Uie breasts of a 
I portion of that crowd throughout five hours of anxious 
. expectation. Often has the excitement of the 
j , ^ambler been described at the moment when his last 
and largest stake is depending upon the next card 
that is tinned up; yet, many a youthful heart there 
throbbed witli as keen, ay, with a keener agony of 
I anxiety. Several, overcome by the excitement and 
!j heat of the weather, hud hecn carried insensible to 
their rooms. One, a sliort and red-haired man, had 
I remained for four hours without moving from one 
spot and position, intently gazing upon the door 
• I through which the list w'ould be brought; his mouth 
compressed, liis lips colourless, his eyeballs red and 
inflamed, his arms hanging rigidly by his sides, and 
his fists clenched. He had taken up many more 
books than were necessary for a first, and more than 
he had been able to get up tlioroughly. Another 
had, for the same length of time, been pacing up 
and down between the north and soutli sides of the 
quadrangle ; tracing out in his imagination over and 
over again the splendid career which was to follow 
“ the class ” he was expecting, and every time dissi- 
pating the brilliant dream with a question he would 
ask himself aloud, “Suppose I sink to a third?” 
Several expressed the state of excitement they were 
in, by making incessantly some observation or other, 
they knew not what, which was invariably followed 
by a hollow, unmeaning laugh ; these noises — not 
exactly resembling the laughter of an intoxicated or 
of a lunatic person, but something between both — 
miglit be lieard at short intervals rising in the still 
air above the suppressed conversation of tlie toga’d 
crowd, and the various witticisms of those whose time 
had not yet come, or had passed, and who were now 
endeavouring to cheer up their trembling friends. A 
few specimens of these will suffice 

“ Enter ghost I ’* bawled out some one in the 
crowd. “ What did he say ? “ List, list ! oli, list ! " 

groaned another, in a loud, deep, cavernous tone. 


** If thou didst ever'undergraduates lovb ! ” screamed 
a shrill, sharp voice. “ John, wake the examiners, 
and tell them it is time to get up ! ” shouted another. 
This sally was followed by sundry rough salutations 
at the Schools door. 

Dong, dong, dong, ten times struck the clock of 
St. Mary’s ; dong, dong, dong, ten times struck all 
the church-clocks in Oxford ! About this time, there 
glided into tlic anxious quadrangle a young man | 
whose appearance and carriage were unusually | 
striking. His face was not strictly handsome; the 
lower part of it was, indeed, rather remarkable than ; 
otherwise for its plainness, which was not diminished 
by the satirical, almost bitter, expression of bis mouib. ’ 
His trencher cap displayed to the greatest advantage j 
a forehead neither low nor high, but of great breadth. I 
He wore a profusion of brown hair, which only a ' 
very slight tendency to curl saved from being per- ' 
fectly straight. His eyes were of a deep grey colour ; 
but the long dark and silken lashes which shaded I 
; them deepened their hue almost to blackness ; their 
brilliancy was as wonderful as their range and depth 
of expression ; they beamed, they literally sparkled, 
with humour and imagination. At times they shone 
with so keen a brilliancy that it was not every one 
who could meet their look without shrinking; at other i 
times they would melt to an expression of the most 
tender and loving softness. Their worst, and at the 
same time most formidable expression, was on those 
few occasions when he was betrayed into ungovernable 
nage. A more intellectual countenance could not be 
easily imagined. The most ordinary observer could 
scarcely fail to be attracted by it ; and an expression 
of intense anxiety weighed down his brow, and ap- 
peared to be pressing on his forehead as if a world 
of care and sorrow were added to the profouiidest 
though tfiilness. Equally remarkable were his appear- 
ance and bearing. His figure was slender andut the 
same time highly muscular; not a fault c(»uld be 
detected by the most fastidious critic in u form cast 
in a mould of the most exquisite grace and sym- 
metry. His width of shoulders, his deep and well- 
developed chest, liis small waist, straight well-formed 
leg, and small and beautifully shaped foot, formed 
a union of muscular power and gracefulness not often 
met with in the same individual. His dress, too, was 
in such perfect taste, joined to extreme plainness and 
simplicity, ns to contribute to the nobility of car- 
riage and dignified elegance in every motion, which 
attracted people’s notice even as he passed them in 
the streets. 

Such was Harry Sumner. The last echoes of the 
hour just announced by the most dilatory of the 
church clocks were dreamily slumbering off to silence 
in the night air, as he loitered, unperceived, into the 
quadrangle. He had scarcely reached the dark, 
shadowy-looking mass of undergraduates, when a 
sudden hush of the crowd, like the instantaneous 
subsiding of a tempest, informed him that that 
moment of moments — the most exciting in his life, 
perhaps, to a University man — ^had at last anived. 

You could hear the quick panting of some, the 
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heavy breathing of others, the almost convulsive 
gasping of not a few, as a sound of unbarring and 
unlocking grated on the silence. Sumner had ima- 
gined tl)at he had brought himself to a state of 
tolerable indifference as to his own place in the forth- 
coming list, and he was half ashamed to find himself 
riveted for a moment or two to the spot; his heart 
beating against his side, his j)ulse throbbing heavily, 
and his eyes fixed upon the Scliools door. Moses, 
who was now fumbling at the inside of the door, 
had been a Bahol scout. Encroaching years and 
milk-punch heel-taps had shaken sensibly nerves 
never the strongest. Of all days in the year, these 
two half-yearly recurring ones were the most terrific 
to Moses; and of all moments, that particular one at 
which he had now arrived, when he must open the 
Schools door, list in hand, in the face of that tumultuous 
and reckless crowd outside. He was trying hard to 
screw his courage up to the sticking point, as he de- 
layed and delayed, fumbling at the lock and bars. 
But the dreaded “govvus” could not wait upon the 
pleasure of Moses' nerves. The tempest of shouts 
and noises, and thiinderiiigs on the bepattored door, 
increased to a force truly apj)alling. 

Now then, you fumbling old toper! make haste, 
or we*ll batter the door about }our ears ! ” 

“ Come, look sharp, Moses ! ” 

** Thou venerable Hebrew, there’s a bowl of milk- 
punch waiting for you at Brasenose ! ” 

“ Idsten here, Moses; if you don’t iustantlv open 
the door, we’ll strap you on to Magdalen Bridge, 
and leave you there all night to chirrup to the Cher- 
well, as sure as my name’s Smith!” 

“Come, open the door, Moses, there’s a good 
fellow ! we’re all as quiet as lambs just foaled ! ” 

Such were some of the encouraging sentiments 
which, mingled with groans, and hisses, and shrieks, 
and mews, and hee-lia^vs, and grunts, and every 
imaginable contortion of sound of which the human 
voice is susceptible, went ringing through the door 
into the eais of the trembling Moses. 

At length tlie door slowly cieaked upon its hinges, 
and a dull lantern-light came struggling through the 
crevice, and lurked into tlie moonlight. In an 
instant back flew' the door, over went poor Moses, 
the list and the lantern were snatched out of his 
hand. “ Pass him on ! ” shouted several voices, 
lie was instantly elevated upon some one’s shoulders : 
“ Pass him on, pass him on ! ” echoed through the 
quadrangle; and the timorous old scout was hoisted 
up, and sent dipping and rising again over the heads 
of the crowd, like a porpoise in a rolliijg sea. The 
man who had got possession of the list and lantern 
was elevated on the shoulders of two of his friends, 
and proceeded to read out the names. 

“ Where is Sumner? What class has Sumner 
got?” shouted a knot of Baliol men; and the cry 
was echoed by numbers of men of other colleges 
from all parts of the crowd. 

“ All in good time — take them in turn,” screamed 
the reader. 

Meanwhile, Sumner, after a few irresistible 


moments bad passed, had resumed his indifference, 
at least, in manner ; and sauntering away from the 
spot on which he stood, had joined the knot of men 
of his owui college, w'ho seemed more anxious than 
himself to learn his fate. By the help of the lantern j 
the reader proceeded forthwith to read “ the list : ” — 

“ First Class.” 

“ Browne Ch. Ch. 

Bearish Ch. Ch. 

Easter Oriel 

Jocky Trinity 

Lamb Baliul 

Sims B. N.” 

“Hurra! hurra! hurra!” shouted the crowd of 
listeners; aery which was repeated as each nanie 
and college was read out. 

The Honourable Mr. Browne, Ch. Ch., was the 
man who had occupied the time that elapsed hefoie 
the list ,caine out in pacing up and (i(»wn between 
the noith and south sides of the quadrangle. He ' 
went to his rooms, where a party had been in- | 
vited, somewhat prciriaf urely, to supper — diank to j 
excess — and became, as we may perhaps see in the j 
course of this history, wlwit he had not been j 
before, a dissolute per^on ever afterwards. Lamb, | 
who was standing with his friends, the knot of Baliol | 
men, was being overwhelmed with their congratnla- , 
tions. In the transport of tlie moment, not waiting 
to hear Sumner’s name, so soon as he heaid his own 
read out, he hurried away from his fi lends’ congra- 
tulations, to write a letter to his mother, conveying 
the welcome intelligence. I 

“ Second Class,” shouted the reader. i 

A cold peispiration s^tood on Sumner’s face and 
forehead. 

“Why, Sumner, how is this? Not a first for 
you? ” asked one of his friends. , 

“ Well, 1 am as disappointed a.s if it had been 
myself,” said another. 

“ 1 did not expect a first,” he replied. 

“ Perltaps not ; but we did, and so did Conway 
and every one else,” was tlie reply. 

“ Doodle Magd. Hall” 

“ Hurra ! hurra 1 ” 

“ Dummy Mer. 

East N. 1. Hall ” 

“Bravo! Hurra for New Inn Hull!” echoed 
from all parts of the crowd. 

“ Friar Oriel 

Feeder Queen’s 

llaviland Wadharn '* 

llerrylick St. Mary H. 

Jones Jes. 

Puseybury .... St. John’s 

Smith . . . ' . . . Brasenose ” 

“Now for it, Sumner; liere are the S.’s,” said his 
friends. 
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The pulsation of Sumner’s heart might have been 
heard, as it thumped heavily against his breast. 

Smith Univ. 

Solley, Harry .... Oriel 

Solley, Edward . . . Magd.” 

“ Ten pounds to five it is the next! ” said Lionel 
lloakes. 

Somcr ” .... 

“ There it is 1 won, by Jove ! ” he exclaimed, not 
noticing in his eagerness the slight difference in the 
pronunciation. 

‘‘ Somerville .... N. I. Hall.” 

“ Bravo New Inn Hall! ” sliouted tlie crowd. 
'‘Sneak St. Ma. II.” 

“ It must be next,” said Roakes . “ why, there 
can’t be any more S.’s on the board.” 

“ Soapy Worcester,” 

proceeded the “lector.” 

“ Yorkshire Queen’s 

Yucaiinan Ch. Ch.” 

'* Oh, impossible ! ” exclaimed Sumner’s Baliol 
friends all at once ; “ there must have been some 
I’oul play.” 

j “ Not at all, my dear fellows,” he replied ; “ the fact 

I js, I’m plucked ” 

; “Tliird (dass! ” shouted the reader. 

' At this moment, a loud, shrill yell burst from the 
Ij red-haired men, who had never moved from his posi- 
jj tion since the time he first assumed it to this 
' moment , and springing up into the air, he brandished 

I I his arms at the moon ; howled and shrieked alter- 
nately j and as he rushed and leaped about the 
tjuadi angle, his hair streamed in the white beams ot 
the moon, whicli looked placidly down upon his 
frenzy. He was not named in either the first or 
second classes, and the disappointment, after three 
years’ reading and anxiety, had driven him raving 
mad ! 

Sumner waited out the reading of the third class ; 
and having explained to his friends that he was plucked 
for copying, a fact of which they could by no means 
he brought to admit the possibility, and about which 
there has consequently hung a inyster) in their minds 
up to the present moment, — a inyster}' they will not 
be sorry to find tliiis accounted for — hurried off to 
Lamb’s rooms. He knew that not many minutes 
would elapse before hi.s disaster would he known to 
every man in college ; and feaiing lest Lamb, con- 
jecturing the cause, should immediately set out in 
search of one of the examiners, and explain how the 
mailer really stood, he was anxious to be in lime to 
deter him. He found “ the oak sported,” and wasjust 
meditating in what places he would be most likely to 
meet with him, wlien he heard his footsteps on tlie 
wide old oaken stairs. 

“ A first of course?” exclaimed Lamb, as soon as 
he recognised his friend. 


“ No; you know I did not expect a first. But do i| 
let me congratulate you, Arthur, on the bajipy end I 
of all your desperately hard work,” said Sumner, |j 
grasping his friend’s hand, and shaking it long and 1| 
heartily. “Upon my honour as a gentleman, 1 ii 
would rather have been plucked than that you i 
should have missed your classs. Have you written 
the news to your mother and sister ? ” 

“ I have just returned from putting a letter to that ,1 
effect into the post; I wasjust in time,” said Lamb. | 
“So you’ve only got a second I 1 begin to think | 

there is a great deal of humbug in it all. Fancy 
the wi'^e world will tliink Arthur Lamb a cleverer , 
fellow than Harry Sumner ! ” j 

I By this time the door had been unlocked, and the 
two friends were in Lamb’s rooms. 

“Now sport your oak, will you?” said Sumner; [ 
“ I wish to say a w’oid or two to you. But you must j 
give me your solemn promise that, without my per- i 
mission, you will never mention the subject to any ^ 
human being — man, woman, or child.” 

I “ Very well,” Lamb replied. 

“ You promise ? ” 

“ I do.” I 

“ On your honour ? ” 

“ Honour bright.” 

“Another promise 1 must have,” said Sumner: 

“ will you give me your word you will listen to all I j 
have to say before you f/o anything ? ” i 

“ Wliat do you mean ? ” ! 

“ Give mo your woid that, if I try to dissuade you ! 
fiom taking certain steps you may feel at first | 
inclined to take, you will give the fullest consideration 
to eveiy argument I bring forward?” || 

“You have it. But wliat can you mean ? ” said || 
Lamb, regarding his friend with a fixed, and rather a 
dull scrutinizing gaze. “ Sumner,” he proceeded, || 
at length, “you have lost your first through my 
copying! vou have been degraded to a second through 
me ! Now tell me, is not that the fact? ” 

“It is not,” replied Sumner; “it's worse than 
that, old fellow. Now, no nonsense ; mind, you’re 
under a solemn promise : — what do you think of my 
being ]>lueked ? ” 

“Ah! what do 1 think of that?” ejaculated 
Lamb, chuckling. “ You //ave got a first then ? ” • 

‘‘ No, seriousl} said Sumner to his rather slow 
friend, and laughing heartily at the same time ; 

“ upon my vvoid, they have refused me my testamur. ’ 
“riiieked! plucked!” exclaimed he; “impos- 
sible — I can’t believe it ! For cop}ing from me ? ” 
“Well — eh? not exactly. — No! ” replied Sumner, 
hesitating^ for lie was slightly tlirown oil his guard by 
tlie question put to him : but recovering himself, be 
uitered the concluding monosyllable of liis answer 
with a positiveiiess and decision which he hoped 
would have made up for bis previous uncertainty of 
manner. 

“ Sumner,” said Lamb, “ you are not being 
frank ; you are being very unlike yourself. If you 
don’t choose to be open with me, 1 shall be off to the 
examiners themselves at once.” 
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“ I tell you what, Artlmr, if you do anything of 
the sort, I will never forgive you.” | 

“ I should never forgive myself if you’re plucked I 
through me. I declare to you 1 will start instantly | 
if you do not tell me whether or not what I 
suspect be true. Not that I have any doubt about 
it: 1 know it is so. Now tell me, that’s a good 
fellow, is it not ? ” j 

“ Will you promise not to say a word to them 
if I tell you ? ” asked Sumner. 

No, I will not,” he replied, placing his cap on 
his head, and snatching up his gown. 

“Arthur,” said Sumner, gravely advancing to his 
friend, and placing his hand on his shoulder, “ you gave 
me your wmrd of honour you would never mention 
the subject to any one, and that you would listen to 
all I had to say, and weigh it well.” 

“ Hang my word of honour sky-high. Fiat jus- 
iiliuj mat coelum ! ” replied Lamb, angrily, and he 
made a movement towards the door. 

“Well, I have always taken you for a man of your 
word ! said Sumner. 

“ 1 almost wish I had neither a word nor an 
honovi^” replied Lamb,j hastily, and, dashing his 
gown and cap upon the sofa, he flung himself back in 
the chair in which he had read himself into a iirst 
class. 

“ But you have got both, old fellow,” said Sumner. 

And now just listen to me. What does it matter to 
me my not getting through ? I shall not have to — ” 

“ Matter ? ” interrupted Lamb, “ as much as it does 
to me ! It shan’t be ! and nothing you can say shall 
dissuade me from that.” 

‘•Now let us have a little manners. Don’t interrupt 
me,” replied Sumner; “you really are the very most 
obstinate fellow of my acquaintance.” 

“ So I may be, and so I mean to be, about this,” he 
replied. 

“ Will you promise me — I ask you as a favour, 
not to do anything about it before the morning?” 
asked Sumner. 

“ I will not.” 

“My dear fellow, just think bow pleased the old 
boy will be ! ” 

“Tlic old tyrant! it is just all through him that 
this has happened! What do I want with a first 
class ? ” And, starting from his chair, he paced up and 
down the room in a very ill frame of mind with regard 
to all obligations of filial dutifulness. 

“ I shall have no hopes of’ you if you talk in that 
way,” said Sumner. “ Ju^t imagine what exquisite 
pleasure the news of your first class w'ill afford that 
sweet sister of yours, and the dear old lady, whom I 
love as much as you do, — a great deal more, I shall 
begin to think, if you go on in this way; 1 can just 
fancy her eyes filling with tears as she reads your 
letter, and then her having a hearty good cry for joy.” 

“ Oh, the letter ! ” exclaimed Lamb, “ true, I had 
forgotten that. I must be off to the office, and see 
if I cannot recover it.” 

“ That is impossible,” replied Sumner, “ the office 
has been shut this hour, and, if it were not, they 


would not return it to you. By ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning your father, and mother, and sister, will 
have all read your letter ; and you are not going to 
be so wantonly cruel as to occasion them such a bitter 
disappointment as you propose, when I beseech you 
and entreat you as a friend, as the greatest favour 
you can render me, to let things be as they are. I 
declare to you I feel greater happiness at being in- 
strumental in causing so much joy to your mother 
and sister, than if I had got a first and carried off the 
Newdigate, and all the prizes, and fellowships, and 
that sort of thing, the whole University has to oft’er. 
Besides, by-thc-byc, I forgot to tell you that 1 am to 
go up again next time, and shall, perhaps, get a first 
instead of a second.” 

“You’re a clever fellow, Sumner,” said his friend. 
“It all sounds very true ami pretty what you say, but 
it does not convince me. And you are to have the bore 
of staying up at this detestable place another half 
year.” 

“Oh! as to that,” replied Sumner, “1 should 
rejoice if 1 w'cre to have to sojourn in this glorious 
old monkish-looking city all my life.” 

“ Monkeyish, you mean,” said Lamb. 

“ Punning, ])o«itively ! well, I am glad to observe 
you are gelling into a better humour,” remarked 
Sumucr, almost lioping that his friend had relented. 

“ And all the racking anxiety of another honour 
examination,” exclaimed Lamb, from tlie midst of a 
brown study into which he liad plunged, “ 1 won't 
hear of it I it sliall not he ! ” 

“ My dear fellow, you will not remember,” pursued 
the indefatigable Sumner, ” tliat 1 have not the sumo 
cause for anxiety about it as you have had ; and as 
to the honour and glory of it, I don’t care the matter 
of that about it,” said he, filliping 'his lingeis in the 
air; “ 1 am profoundly iiidiflercnt to it.” 

“ Not you,”''iinsweicd Lamb. “However, nothing 
you can say shall persuade me to have a first class at 
the expense of your pluck, and so now here goes ; ” 
and he again moved towards the door, having assumed 
his cap and gown rather more quietly this time than 
the previous one. 

“Only wait till the morning,” entreated Sumner, 
detaining him, “ I ask you as a favour.” 

At this moment Lamb’s oak was threatened with 
speedy demolition by a thundering battery outside. 

“Who’s that?” exclaimed Sumner, opening the 
door. “ What now, lloakes ? Boon ill-treating that 
poor wretch Moses t too full of milk-punch to get 
home, eh ? ” 

“ Oh ! here’s the devil to pay ! ” exclaimed Lionel 
lloakes, as soon as the oak had answered his uncere- 
monious salutations. “ Here’s that ugly Ved-liaired 
Teddy-Hall man, as mad as a Bedlamite. He’s got 
into my rooms, nobody knows how. He swears they 
are his, and that he’s tutor of Baliol. He’s savage, and 
makes such hideous noises, and looks so queer, that 
I’m afraid to touch him. Do como and help mo with 
him.” 

Away went Sumner and Lamb immediately with 
Roakea to assist him in disposing of his unwelcome 
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visitant On entering the room, sure enough, there 
was the red -haired man crouched up in a corner of 
the room. The light of two large naphtha lamps fell 
on his wild eyes, as he regarded the three with that 
peculiar demoniac stare, that look of cowardly 
ferocity, vvhich is the almost invariable accompaniment 
of a deranged intellect. 

“ Come, old carroty, turn out of that ; get to your 
own quarters, or I shall have to make you ! ” was 
Roakes’s agreeable salutation, who himself exhibited 
symptoms of a tolerably regular nightly weakness, 
which rendered his voice a trifle thick, and his gait 
a trifle unsteady. 

“ Don’t speak to the poor fedlow in that coarse 
way, Roakes,” W'hispered Sumner, “or you may 
manage him by yourself. What can bo the use of 
irritating him ?” 

During the few moments occupied hy Sumner in 
whispering these words to RoaUes, the poor maniac 
w'as wildly eyeing each of the tliree in turn. “U-z-z-z,” 
he howled through his clenched teeth. “ What are 
you going to move mo for ? First class, Rudolph, 
St. Edmund Hall. Ila ! ha! ha! d'utor of llaliol ! 
Co from my rooms, gentlemen.” 

“Now, my poor fellow*, w'hat do you W'aut? you 
a 0 unwell,” said Lamb, Avalking towards him. “Will 
you take my arm and allow me to show you home?” 

The madman, Jis Lamb approacbed liini, slowly 
reared liiiuself U}) in liis corner, lieinbling violently; 
bis arms and hands remained hanging down, rigidly 
fi.'icd against his sides, as they had done in the quad- 
rangle whilst he was awaiting the reading of the list, 
but with the re.st of bis short thick frame trem- 
bling and sbudderiiig, while his hair stood out on 
end. His bloodshot e)es glared so fearfully upon 
Lamb, who, not very wdsely, liad now approached 
close to him, that the poor fellow’s heart failed him 
just as he w'us about to extend bis arm, and he 
began to make a movement backward. The 
wretched being perceiving this, uttered a hideous 
howl, and snatching a sharp, pointed knife from liis 
pocket, struck upwards, and pluiiged.it into Arthur 
Lamb’s side to the very hilt. He made a spring into 
the air, and fell down upon iho floor of Roakes’s 
rooms a corpse. The maniac, wildly yelling, rushed 
into the college quadrangle, where, in the course of 
an hour, he was with considerable difficulty secured. 
Foor Sumner remained for some minutes fixed to the 
spot, perfectly motionless. The blow which had 
killed his fiiend had stunned himself. He could not 
remove his eyes from the fearful corpse at his feet ; 
and had not life enough within him to render the 
slightest assistance. And none he could have ren- 
dered, had he been able, would have been of any 
service to his friend lying dead at his feet. He even 
saw not the bustling, officious, and coarse proceedings 
of Lionel Roakes. At length, bursting into tears of 
the bitterest agony, he fell prostrate on the corpse, 
and, laying upon the face of his friend, now no more, 
his own pale cheek, sobbed like a child. 


I Chapter IV. 

I “ Yet og.'iin, nictliiiiks, 

Some unborn sorrow*, ripe in fortuno’s womb. 

Is coming toward me ; and my inward soul 
With something trembles, yet at nothing gricA'es.” 

liirhard IT. Act ii. sc. 5. 

“ You are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire : 

Who, rnneh ciiforeed, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again.” 

Julitts Casar^ Act iv. sc. 3. 

Mrs. Sumner, at her daughter's earnest entreaties, 
prolonged her stay in Hyde Park Gardens consider- 
ably beyond the time slie had originally proposed. 
Tenderly had Mrs. Perigord ever loved her mother ; 
and if she were conscious of a sensation of dread at 
the prospect of her departure, little recked she of 
any other cause for its existence. She loved her 
Imshand, it is true, — loved him passionately ; and yet 
it W'as not to be expected that that passion should 
render her insensible to the separation from her 
mother, she was now for the fust time about to expe- 
rience. A new fn-csule, a new home, a new object 
of daily veneration and love, a new converse, a 
new localit}*, new fi lends and scenes. Ob! how 
vividly each familiar object of her early years rose 
before her mind now ! The dear old cottage at 
Bribew’ortli ; tlie bcd-ioom wliich overlooked the 
still, bioad liver; and info the windows of which 
the roses peejicd in spiing and summer; the dining- 
room, fiom imderneath whose window's a myrtle 
hedge breathed its fiagrance into the apartments, and 
in front of which a small copse of beeches, aspens, 
firs, and elms, concealed the lower jiart of a hill 
which sloped upwards to a gi eat height behind them ; 
the draw'ing-room opening on the well-kept lawn, 
studded with evergreen and other shrubs, standard 
rose-trees, and fantastic flower receptacles of every 
size and description, and jewelled on summer nights 
with the “glow worm’s ineiroclnal fire,” tlie stock of 
which it had been for years her constant pleasure and 
aniuserneiit to keep replenished from the green lanes 
in the neigliboiirhood. Every flower almost in the 
garden, its exact position, and its very history, the 
rose-trees she herself had budded, the laurustinus 
hedge, in which the thrushes and blackbirds built, and, 
more precious than all, the dear bright face and active 
figure of her mother, which were associated with these 
things ; now superinteiidingthedomesticarraiigements 
in the drawing or dining-room, now talking with lier 
by the hour together in her bed-room, at one time 
briskly gathering nosegays wherewith to bedeck and 
scent the rooms, at another watering the flowers, 
raking and hoeing at times, or sitting under the 
trees hard at work for some poor neighbour, — all 
came vividly up before her mind, as though she were 
amongst them still. She could feel almost us though 
.she were, so long as that tenderly beloved parent 
remained who caused them to be so dear to her. 
But as the time for her departure drew on, she began 
to experience that sinking sensation which the words 
“ good bye” can scarcely ever be uttered without 
producing. How much more under such circum- 
stances as the present ! 
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Thus at all events did Lucy Perigord account for 
that excessive depression, — a sensation amounting to 
dread, — which almost overpowered her, as tiie unwel- 
come day of separation drew near ; and lent an 
eloquence altogether irresistible to her appeals to her 
mother. in behalf of a much longer visit. Whether 
what she supposed did fully account for it, or some 
other unper^eived cause contributed; certain it is that 
the feeling, instead of diminishing, gained strength 
from day to day. 

About a week has now elapsed since the last of 
those days on which she received her friends as the 
bride of George Jones Thompson Perigord, Esq. 
Mrs. Sumner is to leave the following day. It is 
nine o’clock a.m. Breakfast is in readiness in the 
apartment ajipropriated to that meal. A bust of Pitt, 
finely executed by Gibson, on tlic nose of which a 
bluebottle is busily washing its wings and face, stares 
with lack-lustre eyes from the top of an alabaster 
pedestal at Mr. Perigord, who is at present the only 
occupant of the room. He is reposing in an exten- 
sive attitude in an easy chair. A well-bred spaniel 
of the King Charles breed is lying near him at full 
length upon the velvet pile carpet, against which it 
incessantly strikes its tail, which is wagging with 
delight at its master’s unwonted condescension. For 
Mr. Perigord has indeed vouchsafed to place his foot 
against its side, and is abstractedly rubbing it with 
his polished leather slipper ; whilst “ Harry,” with one 
paw on his master’s shining foot, is licking off the 
polish in a determined and luxurious manner. 

And what are the subjects that so engross Mr. 
Perigord’s thoughts as to render him insensible to the 
polish of his slippers? Is he lost in admiration of the 
deep experimental wisdom of Aristotle’s etliical sys- 
tem? Or deciding whether he held the immortaliity 
of the soul? Or is it his philosophy of rhetoric that 
thus engrosses him? Is he wrapt in the mazy but 
profound speculations of Plato, and allowing himself 
to be delivered of his ignorance in true Socratic 
style? Or is he engaged in a critical comparison of 
Aristophanes, Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, Pope, Byron, 
and Cervantes, as satirists? The Straussian philosophy 
— the new generation — railroads — are these, or topics 
like them, the subjects of his thoughts? Or is he 
thinking of the beauty and goodness of his young 
bride, and of his bright prospects of domestic bliss? 
Of none of these things is Mr. Perigord thinking. 
He is musing on his re-election for Oxford; on his 
speeches in Parliament, so argumentative, so business- 
like, and practical; on his gift of memory, which has 
made him master of Hansard, and enables him at 
any time to confute any opponent out of his own 
mouth ; on the prospects of his party ; on his recent 
advancement to office. He remembers that Mr. 
Perigord was a first-class man at Oxford; why should 
he despair, he asks himself, of attaining to the first 
place in the ministry? Why should not Mr. Perigord 
be one day sent for by her Majesty to form a Cabinet? 
And more and more vivid, and apparently within reach, 
became these dissolving views of his own promotion. 
So deeply was he immersed in them, that he heard 


not the gay footsteps of liis wife when she entered 
the apartment. 

Lightly Mrs. Perigord tripped up to her hushaiHr-! 
chair, and stood for a few seconds at his back waiting 
for a lucid interval. Tlioii, by a sudden impulse or 
playfulness, she tlirew her arms round his neck, im- 
prinied a kiss upon his forehead, and off’ered him the 
I largess of a penny for his thoughts. 

Had she a distant hope that she herself might have 
a place in those profound musings? He was playing 
with her favourite dog, her brother’s namesake, — 
why not ? 

The suddenness of his wife’s salutation deprived 
Mr. Perigord for a few moments of his usual self- 
possession. He had just becui made First Lord of the 
Treasury, and lie was instantaneously displae(?d. 
Starting from his chair with undiplomatic rapidity, 
the bluebottle fievv buzzing oil’ from Pitt’s nose in a 
fright, wdiile an alabaster Italian boy all but left oil’ 
picking the thorn from his foot; (an occupation he 
had been assiduously engaged in ever since he had 
first received the honour of a place in Mr. Perigord’s 
breakfasting apartment) — down went a cut-gla^sC 
sugar vase, set in a richly chased silver frame of 
slender proportions, and powdered the velvet-pile 
carpet witli its contents; and poor' Harry, receiving 
a great part of tlie w’eight of Mr. Perigord’s body on 
bis ribs, set up a piteous howling, rushed away a few 
paces to get clear of the mischiof, and then came 
cringing back, bending and trai’iing along its body, 
turning up its head, and wagging its tail, as though 
it would ask pardon for not having been quite 
abolished, or for not liaviiig borne its agony more 
quietly. Whether George Jones Thompson Perigord, 
Esq. was irated at being so unceremoniously trans- 
lated from the Cabinet Council to his own breakfasting 
room, or at the rapidity of movement into which he 
had been betppyed, and which had resulted in so 
much awkwardness, or by a slight pain he was suf- 
fering from having struck his knee against the arm 
of the chair in withdrawing his foot too rapidly from 
the jelping spaniel, or by all combined, — into a con- 
siderable state of excitement that gentleman un- 
doubtedly broke. Poor supplicating Harry wa< 
received willi a kick that sent him limping and 
yelping in piteous fashion to tlie other end of the 
room , pursued by tlie following imprecatory address : 

“ Take that, }ou ungainly, noisy, little mischievous 
hr — ho — cur.” And then, recovering himself some- 
what — “ Lucy,” he continued, calmly, “ I have a 
great aversion to such a childish flow of animal 
spirits. 1 think them very much in the way. I 
should recommend }Our giving tlicin more unre- 
stricted j)lay at Pendlebury, jf you cannot restrain 
them here.” 

Mrs, Perigord, tlie moment the blow had been 
struck, had hastened to her little favourite, and 
snatching it up in her arms, 

“O George, dear!*' she exclaimed, in a gently 
deprecatory lone of voice, *‘how could you do so? ” 

The j)oor .unoffending little brute turned its grate- 
ful face up towards its mistress’s, subdued its cries of 
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pjiin to a gentle whine of satisfaction, wagged its I 
tail, and licked with its tongue ; as tho\igli it would ] 
communicate some of the black polish of the slippers 
to the exquisite white and pink of its mistress’s 
complexion, as she stroked its glossy black and tan 
coat, and its long silken ears, and fondled it in her 
bosom, soothing it, as it were, witli such expressions of 
sympathy as the following, “ O my poor, poor little 
pet! My darling Harry! never mind, Harry, my 
treasure ! ” 

Her husband’s words fell upon her ear just as she 
was endeavouring to repress the tears which came 
into her eyes at the sight of poor Harry’s suflerings 
and gratitude. Both were too much for her. Her 
bosom heaved and swelled with emotion; and the 
tears she could no longer restrain fell in torrents 
from her eyes. 

My dear^ you are ever in extremes,” said her 
husband, with his hand on the hell-handle, “you 
oscillate between fits of tears and practical jokes. 1 
scarcely know which pleases me least. I do not like 
a romp.” 

i At this inauspicious moment, Mrs. Sumner, who 
f was just descending the staircase when the various 
t noises of which her daughter had been the inad- 
vertent cause ascended from tlie breakfast-room, 
entered the apartment. As ill luck would have it, a 
more mal-a-propos observation could not have been 
devised, considering her son-in-law’s peculiar tem- 
perament, than that with which she greeted him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Perigortl! What a noisy 
couple you are ! ” Then passing to her daughter, 
anri giving her the usual maternal salutation, always 
to affectionately returned, “ Why, my dear, you are 
in tears! ” she said, “what is the matter? ” 

A whole tide of bitter emotions had to be turned 
back in Mrs. Perigord’s breast before she could regain 
her usual gaiety. It cost her one irrepressible con- 
vulsive sob; and ther. regarding her moilier with one 
of the brightest of her most bright smiles, 

“ My poor little pet has been hurt all tbrongb me, 
mamma,” slie said, “it is fill over now, is it not, 
Harry? Pretty fellow!” And stooping down she ^ 
smoothed his glossy coat with her white fingers. 

“ What was it ? How did you manage it? How 
did you hurt him, my dear?” inquired Mrs. 
I Sumner. 

“ I found dear George deep in thought, when 1 
^ came into the room ; and like a foolish, mad, school 
girl that I am, 1 came softly behind him, and startled 
r him so suddenly, tliat, in rising from his chair, he 
accidentally trod upon my poor little pet.” 

“ Juicy has a trifle too much of the nursery about 
her, Mrs. Sumner. Her spirits are exuberant to a 
fault,” observed Mr. Perigord. 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Sumner, whose noble 
disposition was perhaps at times a trifle too tro]ucal. 
“ I IS astonishing how soon after marriage men begin 
to find out faults. 1 think it was a capital joke. 1 
should have done just the same.” 

“ I can readily believe it,” said Mr. Perigord, 
cynically. 


“ O dear mamma! no,” exclaimed Lucy, “ I am 
sure it was very stupid and childish of me. 1 cannot 
think how 1 could have been so silly. It would have 
served me right if George had been very angry with 
me.” And betaking herself to an ivory tea-che.st 
inlaid with silver and tortoise-shell, she said to her 
husband in passing, in a low suppressed whisper, “ I 
beg your pardon, George dear, do forgive me.” 

At this moment there was a double knock at the 
door, and Miss Fonderson made her appearance, — an 
addition to the breakfast party, which was not long 
after followed by that of Mr. Banbury. 

Nothing could have surpassed the benevolent ex- 
pression of Miss Fonderson 's very plain countenance, 
as she sat lazily discussing some of the many viands 
beneath which Mr. Perigord’s table groaned. The 
occupation, however, in which her attention was 
engaged, was that of watching first her niece, and 
then her niece’s husband, and i evolving in her good- 
natured mind the peculiaily fortunate nature of that 
man's destiny who possessed such a wife. 

“ Well, I’m sure I do tliink myself so fortunate in 
having such a niece as you have — what d’)e call it? 
— you know — haven’t you, Mr. Perigord ? ” she said, 
addressing that gentleman, who regarded her in 
return with an incredulous sort of scrutinizing gaze, 
as though he would ascertain whether his wife's 
venerable spinster relative had quite reached Iier 
second childhood. “ When is my nephew expected, 
Fanny?’’ she continued, turning herself towards her 
sister, and in so doing inflicting some further damage 
upon the ill-starred “ King Charles who, with a 
discernmeiif of eiiaracter that would liave done honoui* 
to Shakspere himself, had stationed himself on his 
hind logs, with his fiont paws on the edge of her 
chair, and fertile last fiv e minutes had been indulging 
at intervals in sundry intonations, with the view of 
intimating to a lady, of whose benefactions he had so 
often been the recipient, that such a being as “ Harry” 
the spaniel was at her side, and e.xjiccting a morsel of 
tongue, or whatever else she could conveniently spare, 
ills benefactress, however, had grown deafer and 
deafer of late; so that, all inseiisible to his inti- 
mations, instead ol attending to his wishes, in tuining 
round to addiess her sister, she contrived to pinch 
his fiont legs, and, with a siihstantially-soled prunella 
shoe, kicked Ins hinder ones. What poor Harry's 
way of accounting for these unnecessary kicks and 
pinches may have been, it is not permitted us to know ; 
only he had e.xcelleiit lungs, and tliis fresh assault 
upon his rather fragile anatomy provoked another 
howl, sostailling, that some coflee, which was just at 
the moment tr} mg to find its way dowm Mr. Perigord’s 
throat, took a wrong tinning, and, to Miss Fonderson’s 
unspeakable amusement, sent him off into a scries of 
half-choking coughs, very disturbing to his phlegmatic 
flame, and injurious to the dignity of his demeanour. 

As soon as he had recovered sufficient composine, 
he rose from his chair, rung the bell, and desired a 
footman who answered it, to remove “ tliat dog!” 

“ I do not know when Harry is coming,” said Mrs. 
Sumner, in reply to her sister, “ I have been expecting 
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to hear from him every day for the last week. I 
thought he would have been here himself before this. 
I begin to be quite anxious about him. What can be 
the reason he has not written ? That spiteful woman 
has frightened me.” 

“What! Mrs. Roakes, Fanny?” inquired Miss 
Fonderson, indignantly. “ Something about a rowing 
set — let me see — wasn't it? — pooh — pooh ! — Wicked 
woman! — What! Harry, my nephew, wasn’t it she 
said ? — Nonsense, Fanny !” 

“ But I can’t help being anxious about him, my 
dear,” replied Mrs. Sumner. “They are dangerous 
places, those colleges, for young men. He was so 
religious as a boy ; he has certainly been much less 
so of late years. And if he should have been led 
astray by a parcel of loose, dissipated young men ! 
lie is too good-natured ! ” 

“ Pooh, pooh ! all a pack o’ nonsense, Fanny ! — 
Young men, you know — Ho is as good as a clergy- 
man now.” 

“ But his examinations must he over; are tliey not, 
Mr. Banbury ? ’’ said Mrs. Sumner. 

“Quite so,” replied that gentleman. “ ’Em! — 
and, you see ” 

“ And I have not received even a line from him !” 
she continued. 

Mr. Perigord attempted to appease his motlicr-in- 
law’s timid anxiety, by informing her, that mothers 
must not expect their sons at the University to be 
very regular correspondents. 

“ But he might have written just to tell me what 
class they had given him, Mr. Perigord, — might he 
not?” she replied. 

** I received a letter a few days ago from Mr. 
Conway, the tutor of Baliol;” replied that gentleman, 
“ ill which he informed me tliat he had been Harry’s 

papers, and that they would insure him a first. By- 

the-bye, iny dear,” he continued, addressing his wife, 
“ I must request you to drop Mrs. Roakes’s acquaint- 
ance after returning her visit. I cannot support her 
vulgarity.” 

“ But her daughter,” timidly suggested his wife. 
“ Poor Laura Roakes! I pity her so. She is so good, 
so different from her mother. Miiy I not show her 
some little aUention? Do let rnc.” 

“ You cannot cut the mother and notice the 
daughter, my dear. She must take the consequences 
of having such a mother. No ; I request that your 
return call may be your Jast upon that family,” re- 
plied Mr. Perigord. 

“ Very well, if you wish it, George dear; but I 
am very sorry, for poor Laura's sake.” 

Rap— tap at this moment sounded upon the great 
doors of Mr. Perigord's mansion, and went thundering 
down Hyde Park Gardens, to the very last house in 
the row. 

“ The postman !” exclaimed Mrs. Sumner. 

“ Oh, here’s the post!” exclaimed Miss Fonderson, 
chuckling with delight. “ Now for a letter from the 
Parliament man !” 

“ I do hope there is a letter from Harry,” said 
Mrs. Perigord. 


“ I suppose he is sure to join our party,” said Mr. 
Perigord, half musingly. 

“ Oh, he’s a thorough Tory,” replied Miss Fon- 
derson ; “ none of your — what d’ye call ’ems? — revo- 
lution people — Whigs, is it not? — Lord John Russell, 
you know, and Sir Robert Peel, — don’t you know ? 
Don’t they say so ?” 

Mr. Perigord smiled contempt at his wife’s aunt, 
who, however clear may have been her ideas, had 
not, it must he confessed, tlie clearest method of ex- 
pressing them, and received a considerable budget of 
letters from the golden salver on which they were 
handed to iiim hy liis man in waiting. 

“ There is a letter from Harry!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Perigord, whose keen sight detected his handwriting 
amidst the whole packet of letters. “ I know his 
hand 1 ” 

“ I wish you would not be so excitable,” said Mr. 
Perigord, as he sorted the letters with provoking 
slowness. “ One for Mrs. Sumner ; three for Lucy.” 

“ Now, do make haste, Mr. Perigord !” said Mrs. 
Sumner, in a hulf-siipplicating, half-impatient tone. 
“ Don’t be so slow. What a provoking man you are !” 

“Hand this to Mrs. Sumner, Sykes,” said that 
gentleman to his domestic, not noticing his mother- 
in-law’s impatience, “ these to Mrs. Perigord, and 
take these to my lihraiy.” 

“Then Harry’s is to me,” exclaimed Mrs. Perigord. 
“ I dare say, mamma, he does not know whether you 
are still liere or at Bribeworth.” 

“ What docs he say ? when is he coming?” inquired 
Miss Fonderson, as her niece opened the letter from 
Oxford, with hands trembling with emotion. 

“ A first class, I suppose ?” inquired Mr. Perigord. 

Mrs. Perigord’s snow-white forehead flushed, and 
the colour went and came on her cheeks as she 
perused her brotlier’s letter. Her lips became ashy 
pale, and trembled violently. The quick eye of the 
anxious mother instantly detected the sort of emotions 
her son’s letter was exciting in his sister’s bosom. 

“ Oh, my child!” she exclaimed, “ has anything 
happened to him? Lucy, Lucy, what is the matter? 
Something has happened to him! — Tell me, Lucy!” 

“ Not the worst ! ” replied her daughter, who was 
moved to her heart of hearts with conflicting emo- 
tions, and yet instantly reflected that it would be the 
best kindness to allow her mother to fear the worst 
kind of intelligence for a second or two. 

“ O Lucy, don’t distract me, what is it? He's not 
expected to recover — I know it is,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Sumner, regarding her daughter with a look of agony. 

** No, dear mamma, not so bad as that!”, she 
replied. 

“ Lucy, I can bear it no longer. 1 shall start for 
Oxford instantly.” 

“ You could do no good, mamma. The fact is, he 
has been unsuccessful at his examination.” 

“ Is that all?” inquired Mrs. Sumner; ** Ood be 
praised ! How cruel of you, Lucy, to keep me in such 
terrible suspense!” And she heaved a deep sigh of 
velief, as though a whole mountain of woes had at that 
moment fallen from off her. 
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Miss Fonderson was all agape ; Mr. Banbury was 
regarding the lovely reader with a look of mingled 
astonishment and inquiry. Even Mr.Perigord con- 
descended to be interested about the particulars ; and 
requested his wife to read aloud that partof her brother’s 
letter which referred to his Oxford proceedings. She 
instantly proceeded to comply with liis request, and 
read as follows : — 

“ Mt Dearest Sister, — I have a most doleful 
letter to write to you. I am not in spirits to make it 
a long one, and it is perhaps as well that I cannot. 
As it is, it must be strangely dissonant with those 
happy circumstances which at present surround 
you ” 

Mrs. Perigord could read no fartlier ; at tliis point 
she entirely lost the control which, up to this mo- 
ment, she had exercised over her feelings; her voice 
faltered, sobs choked her utterance, and in a paroxysm 
of tears^the more violent, because it had been so long 
repressed, she besought her mother to pass the letter 
to her husband. 

“ George will read it,” she said. “ I cannot, it is 
so horrible.” 

Lucy,” said Mrs. Sumner, receiving the letter 
from her daughter, “it is worse limn you have fold 
mj; lam certain it is; somctliing lias happened to 
Harry! Mr.Perigord, excuse a mother’s anxiety ; ” 
and instead of passing on the letter, she proceeded to 
read it aloud herself. — 

“ Happy circumstances, wliicli at present sur- 

round you. I have been as nnsueeessfnl in the 
schools as I well could ; the fact is, I liave not got 
through at all. I cannot tell you the reason ; and you 
must never ash me. But 1 am going up again in 
October, and the examiners give me hope — I might 
almost say certainty, of a fiist. Tlie worst news 
remains. Poor Lamb is no more. He lost his life 
suddenly in a mor.t fearful niaiiner, after iiaviiig 
obtained a class higher than his father required. But 
for this, I should have been with you several days 
ago, to wish you a long career of domestic happiness. 
The day before yesterday I saw the earth close over 
all that was mortal of my poor friend. Five days 
ago, in health and youth, a first-class man ; now in 
the world of spirits I what is his class now to him ! 

1 am no divine, but 1 trust there is no harm in pray- j 
ing that God may give rest to iiis soul ; 1 can write 
no more. Love — most affectionate love, to my dear- 
est mother.” (“ Dear boy ! ” broke in Miss Fonderson. 
Mrs. Sumner whimpered.) “ Is she with you, or at 
Bribeworth ? ” (“ Ah ! I thouglit that was the reason 

you had not heard from him before !” again inter- 
rupted the spinster aunt.) “ I have been so dreadfully 
shocked and depressed, that I could not write before. 
You may, however, expect me to-morrow by an early 
train. Remember me warmly to your husband. Ever 
my dearest Lucy, 

'*Your affectionate brother, 

Harry Sumner.” 

** And no message to me 1 ” exclaimed Miss Fon- 
derson, when the reading of the letter was concluded. 


Oh, but to be sure, be doesn’t know, no — of course. 
Well, dear fellow, but I am so distressed — Those hor- 
rid examiners! I’m sure it’s their faults.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Perigord, by a dignified extension 
of his left brachial development, and expansion of 
his very white but rather large manual ditto, had 
given Mrs. Sumner to understand, that, now a 
mother’s anxiety was adequately relieved, it would 
be grateful to him if she were to pass on the epistle 
to its original destination. By mutual tacit consent, 
conversatiun stopped ; and ever^^ one was occupied in 
silence, with his or lier own shouglits. Meanwhile 
Mr. Perigord read and re-read Harry Sumner’s 
letter. Tlien crumpling it up in his clenched hand, 
he mused awhile ; and rising from his chair, walked 
up and down the room, in a manner unusually exci- 
ted for him, exclaiming with a pause of a few seconds 
between each word, 

“ Plucked ! — plucked ! — plucked ! ” 

Then dashing the hand which held the letter on 
llie table with groat violence, 

“ By heaven ! ” he exclaimed, “ 'tis too disgraceful. 
Could 1 hut linve known tliis was to come to pass a 
few months ago ! I am ashamed of ni}' connexion ! ” 
This was too much for Mrs. Sumner to bear with 
equanimity ; she moved slightly upon her chair, the 
blood mounted into her face and forehead ; her eyes, 
whose brilliancy time even had not dimmed, flashed 
with indignation ; her lips, trembling with energy, 
were just about to open for the iitteiance of something 
wliicli would not have helped to ])acify her enraged 
son-in-law ; when Lucy, who had never before seen 
her husband in a rage, and was really terrified, 
touched her mother’s arm, and with C)es filled with 
tears, beseeching as eloquently as her voice, implored 
her, in a low whisper, “ As you love me, dearest 
inamina, do not, oli do not say a word. Remember 
your daughter’s happiness ! ” 

“ Hoity toity! ’’exclaimed Miss Fonderson, “what’s 
the matter now, Mr. Perigord ? Bless me, liow the 
kettle boils! the — what d’ye call it — don’t you know? 
the steam’s up. There’s a — wanting, what is it? ' 
steam-engines have — ez — cz — ez — safety-valve, isn’t 
it?” 

“Matter! what is the matter?” ejaculated Mr. 
Perigord, bitterly imitating the buzzing sort of 
chuckle with which the fond old lady usually inter- ^ 
larded her'^ fragmentary sentences. “Your precious 
nephew has made a fool of me, ma'am. Who could 
possibly have imagined that he was going to be 
plucked, I should wish to know?” 

“ Eh, what is that ? what did you say ? Hem ! ” 
interrupted Mr. Banbury, looking about from one 
person to another in a very nervous and eager 
manner ; “ I think I prepared you for it : I told you 
what uncertain animals — no, I think it was you I 
said it to, Mrs. Sumner; was it not?” 

“ You did, you did,” replied that lady, who had 
scarcely caught Mr. Banbury’s question, and did not 
feci at all sure she was returning an appropriate 
answer. 

“ Oh, yes ! well, an examination is decidedly the 
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.] most uncertain of all uncertainties/’ lie continued: 
j ‘‘ it is quite a dodge to get what you want. One thing 
I is certain, if Harry Sumner has not got a first, he 
[ ought to have had it. I don’t think you need be so 
j disturbed, Perigord. Really and truly, I had not so 
j much reaso’n for getting through ns Harry ; it’s true 

j I got , up well what books I did take up. I fancy I 

! can say them almost by heart.” 

Up to this moment Mrs. Perigord had been 
watching her husband with the most intense anxiety; 
now that he had resumed his seat, and sup- 
posing that she might venture to try and sootlie the 
feelings of mortification and anger which she could 
not but own it was natural should he excited by her 
1)1 other’s disgrace, she rose from her seat, and 
I advancing towards him, placed a chair by his side ; 

I which she had no sooner occupied than her husband 

I left his own, and betook himself to his former per- 

j ambulations on the velvet-pile carpet. 

! “George,” she said, “he is going up again in 
! October. The examiners themselves s.iy he is cei- 
tain of a first.” 

! “ I tell you he has made a greater fool of me than 

I was ever before made in my life, or will he (t(fnin” 
replied her husband. “ Here have I been preachinir 
I up his abilities and genius (if there is such a thing; 
I, for one, don’t believe in it) to the minister, telling 
him he was a certain first, on the strength of what 
that fool Conway wrote me ! and now if lie isn’t 

plucked! — ^plucked, I say! It all comes of ! 

I wish I had never — 1 wish — anything had happened 
rather than this ! ” 

I Poor Mrs. Perigord, suffering for her brothei’s 
I misfortune, suffering for the depth to which he had 
j sunk in her husband’s estimation, suffeiing for her 
husband's disappointment, and for herself suffering 
j far moie keenly — she scarcely knew why, for slie 
I would not. She could not but be conscious, liowever, 
that it was by reason of certain words or phrases 
, w’hich fell upon her ears from her husband’s nioutli, 
jarring with an excruciating discord. Poor Lucy ! 
good, beautiful, ricii, courted, beloved, newl}' married 
to a husband she tenderly loved — the raggedest little 
urchin in a dirty town lane is happier tliaii she ! 

“ But, my dearest George,” slie said, looking up 
into her husband’s face with an expression of the 
I most imploring tenderness, “ do not think so 
! harshly of him ; I feel sure it is not his fault. He says 
I there is some reason he cannotexplain. Besides, his class 

I is only put off* for a few months. Sir Robert need not 
know that he has been before the examiners at all.” 

“ Some reason ! ” ejaculated Mr. Perigord : “ yes, 
I have no doubt there is some reason, and a very 
good one too. Mrs. Ronkes is right after all. The 
ill-nature you were making such a fuss about, does 
not turn out so gratuitous as you imagined.” 

“ Talk of the — what is it? — bad one ! ez — cz — ez ! 
I think ^that is the proverb, is It not ? ” inquired 
Miss Fonderson. 

“ Talk of the bad one, I think you said, did you 
not? What were you going to say ? He’s sure to 
come, do you mean?” asked Mr. Banbury. I 


“ Yes, to be sure; that is the proverb, is it not?” 
replied Miss Fonderson. “ I think I know that 
knock from any one’s. It’s a tremendous knock — ‘ as 
rushing out of doors,' ez — ez — ez ! — is it not — the 
play ; I forget those things, you know all about them, 
Mr. Banbury.” 

‘‘What author do you allude to? ” inquired the 
gentleman appealed to. 

“Don’t you know ? ” continued Miss Fonderson; 
“something about ‘if Caesar so unkindly knocked 
or no! ’ ” 

At this juncture of the conversation, Sykes, who 
was a bit of a luiinorist, flung open the breakfast- 
room door with that peculiar swing which he invari- 
ably reserved for Mrs. Roukes, and announced that 
lady with a pomposity amounting to bombast. 

Mrs. Roakes entered in a great state of nervous | 
flurry and excitement, her efforts to conceal which 
were very evident and very unsuccessful. I 

“Dear me! how early I am!” she said. “My ] 
dear Mrs. Perigord, I hope you will excuse iny call- 
ing so early. How do you do, Mr. Perigord? I am 
quite ashamed to intrude upon your morning meal; 
but I thought you might not have heard from 
Oxfoid; and as I have — but I fear 1 am the mes- 
senger of ill tidings. Have you heard the Oxford 
news? My son Lionel has just come from there.” | 

“And pray may 1 ask what }our son Lionel ' 
says?” inquired Mr. Perigord j 

“Dear me! have you not heard, Mr. Perigord? 1 
Mr. Sumner is plucked,” she replied. I 

“ I know it, madam — I know it,” said that gentle- | 
man : “ does your son Lionel throw any further i 
light on the subject ? ” | 

“ Have you not heard, Mrs. Sumner, what he was 
plucked for?” inquired Mrs. Roakes, glancing at 
Mrs. IVrigord ns she spoke. 

“ I have not,” replied Mr.s. Sumner; “from what I 
we have heard, I sliould not think it very likely that j 
you know correctly.” | 

“Oh, now, do tell us; what is it?” asked Mr. | 
Banbury. 

“ lie was plucked for copying,” replied Mrs. Roakes. 

“ What did you say, madam ? ” said Mr. Perigord, 
with an expression of countenance which did not 
escape his wife’s anxious observation. “ For copying, 
did you say ? ” 

“ For copying,” was the reply ; “ it is well known 
all over Oxford. 

“ For copying ! ” echoed Mr. Perigord — “‘ I cannot 
tell you the reason ; and you must never ask me ! ’ Of 
course not ! Plucked — dishonourable! Wliat next ! 
Madam, I beg that you will excuse my seeming 
abruptness, but I have been so distuibed that I really 
must vvisii you good morning.’' 

“ Good morning!” echoed Mrs. Perigord, rising to 
lake farewell of her visitor, who had intended her 
enjoyment of the disepmfiture she had occasioned to 
be of rather longer duration. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Roakes,” said Mr. Banbury, 
“good morning ! I am very much distressed to hear 
this.” 
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Good morning!” said Miss Fonderson, rising and 
approaching slowly Mrs. Roakes; “1 hope the next 
intelligence you bring will be — what dye call it? — 
true ! ” 

And Mrs. Roakes was fairly bowed out of No. — , 
Hyde Park Gardens. 

' “ A story-telling, vulgar woman, say T ! ” ejaculated 

! Miss Fonderson. 

I Mr. Perigord stood gazing at the door through which 
Mrs. Roakes had just passed, with brows knit and lips 
(•oin])ressed. Whether from something in that gentle- 
man’s appearaiiee and manner, or from an instinctive 
consciousness of the sort of tliouglits tliat were boiling 
in his turbid mind, or from whatever otlicr reason, 

! another long silence ensued, vhich lasted tliroughont 
j tlie whole lime during v^hich Mr. Perigoid stood 
I' musing on liia massy ivory-handled and ivory-hinged 
! c.n vcd oak door. It was only once disturbed : and that 
'! was when Mrs. Perigord, who'^e fear and anxiety, as 
1 well as sundry other emotions, became absolutely in- 
! tolerable, softly adv.nicing to her hn?.hand, her deep 
|j blue eyes filled wn'tli tears, laid lier snow'-whitc fingers 
ji with almost imperceptible gentleness on his shoulders, 
ij and looking uj) into his overcast countenance with an 
I e vjiression of siu h besi'eching and w inning tenderness, 

' as ecined auflicient to put a whole host of evil spirits 
to flight, ?aid, in a voice trendiling w'ilh timidity, as 
ihongh afraid herself of what iier love was urging her 
!o do, — 

“ Dearest George ! ’’ 

“ Do not he absurd,” was the amiable reply. “ Have 
the goodness, Mrs. Perigord, to return to youi seat, and 
fierhaps in the tMUVse of tlic day you w ill write to your 
brother, and inl’orm him thatheliad bettoi not trouble 
liimself to come to Loii.ior. It wonhl he disagieeable 
',() me to have an interview w'itli him just at present.” 

Mrs. Perigord, thus lehnfled, lelurned to hei chair, 
IS her husband had desn < d ; and covei ing In-r fac e witli 
her hands, she gave free vent to lliose tears which it 
! was HOW’ wholly out of her jiower to eontiol. Mr. 

' I’erigord reinainevl another second or two gazing at 
,i the door, wlicyi it was suddenly opened by S^kes, and 
I Harry Sumner stood before him. 

! “ O Harry dear! O dear Hariy!” exclaimed Mis 

|i Peiigord, the instant she caught siglit of him, at tlie 
I same time hurrying to him and tlirowing herself into 
I his arms, — “I am so oveijoyed to see you ! M'liat a 

miserable letter is yours ! O my dear brother, I am 
so sorry for you?” 

Harry Sumner returned his sister’s embiaces with a 
warmth equal to her own, and then hastened to his 
mother, to give and receive the same greeiing. 

“ My dear Harry, what have you been doing?*’ she 
said to him. “ You have so disappointed me. I am 
afraid you have been joining a dissipated set of young 
men. You knew how I had set my heart on your 
distinguishing yourself at the examination.” 

“ O dear mamma, do not speak so — pray do not,” 
implored Mrs. Perigord of her affectionate but very 
strong-minded parent. “ It was not his fault — indeed 
it was not. You never copied, did you, Harry dear? 

I — say you did not.” 


Harry Sumner remained silent. His mother’s 
rebuke had cut him to his very hv‘art of hearts ; the 
usually anxious expression of his noble forehead 
became more and more intense ; the veins and 
muscles might have been seen moving and working, 
his chest heaved with emotion, but it was re- 
pressed, and he stood tearless and silent before his 
mother and sister. 

“ Oh, do not be angry, Harry dear,” said the latter ; 
“ mamma does not mean all she says : she only wants 
to have the denial from your own lips. She knows 
you never copied, as well as 1 do. Say you did not. 
O do, Hairy, for my sake.” 

Siill silent and tearless stood her brother. Not a 
sound was heard in the room for several seconds, 
except tlie convulsive sobbing of the afflicted bride 
and sister, and the deep and heavy breathing of 
Hariy Sumner. 

Meanwhile Mr. Perigord had turned himself round, 
and almost mechanically approached a few paces 
nearer his brother-in-law, scrutinizing him with a 
gaze of the most earnest interest. At length, after 
waiting his reply for a few minutes, in breathless 
silence — 

“ He cannot !” he exclaimed angrily. 

’riie rest of his sentence was interrupted by the 
entrance of Sykes, who placed a card in his master’s 
hand, and added, — 

“ A gentleman is dowm-stairs, and wishes to see 
you, sir.” 

Show^ him into the library, Sykes; I will be with 
him directly,” said Mr. Perigord to his servant, and 
tlien unniiig again to Harry Sumner, “Mr. Sumner,” 
he eontiniK d, “you have disappointed me; I had 
wislud and hoped to have been such a friend to you 
.IS I anticipated being to my wife’s brother; 1 tell 
vou 1 repent of my connexion. You liavc been 
plu'k(d, and plucked for a dishoiioiiiahle action, 
(iood inoining, sir; I had hoped to be your friend.” 

Poor Simmer, who, in the midst of his noble 
(jualilies, possessed several foibles, inlierited amongst 
these a somewhat tropical heat of blood. These in- 
.!»ulting expressions of his sister’s husband were of all 
others the very ones he was the least able to brook, 
as they were, in fact, the least applicable and the 
most odious to his cliivalrously honourable nature ; 
“ You and your friendship may both go to the devil 
together ! ” he exclaimed with passionate vehemence, 
as Mr. Perigord left the apaitinent. 

( To be continued.) 

♦ — 

That wdiicli is best in our hearts, never cornea forth 
from them. — Lamartine. 

In Shakspere, ono sentence begets another naturally; 
the meaning is all in-woven. He goes on, kindling like 
a meteor through tlie dark atmosphere ; yet, when the 
creation in its outline is once perfect, then he seems to 
rest from his labour, and to smile upon his work, and 
tell himself that it is very good. You see many scenes, 
and parts of sccne.s, which are simply Shakspere’s dis- 
porting himself in joyous triumph and vigorous fun, 
after a great achievement of his highest geldus. — Cole- 
ridfje's Table Talk. 
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GRAHAM'S ISLAND, IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

To the HdUor of (he London Magazine. 

Sir, 

In the June number of your Magnziue for 1846, 1 sec 
Graham's Island mentioned under the head of “ Remarkable 
Volcanic Phenomena.” I happened to be coming from Malta 
in the Melville^ at the, very time this volcano was in full 
actWity, and as I believe I* am the only lady uho hnd the 
opportunity of witnessing this remarkable and magnificent 
phenomenon, if you think the accompanying short notice 
(written from notes taken at the time) worthy of a place in 
your interesting periodical, you arc most u'elcome to insert it. 

P. M. 

Though it is now some years since tliis subterranean 
wonder appeared, yet it is a subject that can hardly 
be devoid of interest at any time to those who love to 
watch tlie wonderful works of God, disphayed in tlie 
extraordinary as well as in the daily routine of his 
great creation ; and whether wc consider it as an out- 
break from the volcanic vein which has shown itself 
at intervals in the north of Italy, then southwards at 
Vesuvius — the Lipari Islands — Etna, and the north of 
Afiica, where the remains of extinct volcanoes are 
to be seen ; or as a sudden burst of fire, wliicli 
appeared for a time like a meteor on the bosom of the 
ocean, and almost as suddenly disappeared, leaving 
no visible trace behind ; it certainly may claim a place 
among the natural phenomena whicli liavc at dili'crent 
periods excited our wonder and admiration. 

The first appearance of this volcano was seen by 
tlie brig Adelaide on her passage from London to 
Malta, at 1 p. m. on the 18tli July, 18.'11, in the form 
of a column of white smoke, rising out of the water, J 
and distant about 15 miles. Tliis after a time changed | 
into columns of black smoke, intermixed with flame | 
like lightning, — the surrounding w'ater greatly agi- i 
tated. Latitude, about 37” 10' norih ; longitude, 
12o 30' east. j 

This account, which was confirmed by tlie rejiort 
of other merchant vessels passing in tlie same di- 
rection, excited a great sensation in Malta ; the 
inhabitants of which looked upon it as the piecursor 
of some calamity, while some were desnoiis of 
ascertaining the exact nature and situation of the 
phenomenon, which was of the more importance, being 
in the direct track of vessels coming from the N. AV., 
midway in the channel of Malta, between Pantellesia 
and Sicily; and the Philomel and //Hn/cutter weie ac- 
cordingly despatclied to make obvervatioiis. In the 
mean time 11. M. brig Rapid, Capt Swinburne, on 
her way from Marseilles, hud seen the new volcano, 
and brought many additional remarks, made by Iier 
intelligent commander and officers. Previous circiiin- 
stances, frequently symptomatic of volcanic existence, 
had not been wanting, for on the eve of the 28lh of 
June, when on the very spot where the island after- 
wards appeared, the Britannia Rapid in company 
experienced the shock of an eoiHlujuakc. 

The Philomel exid.Hind shortly after refurned, w’itli 
accounts varying only from the foimer as to the in- 
creasing size of tlie island, and Admiral (then 
captain) Nesham, commanding H.M. ship Melville, 
then about to proceed to England, determined to take 
it on his homeward course, and thereby gave me, a 
passenger on board the Melville, an opportunity of 
witnessing the sublime spectacle of a volcano in full 
eruption, rising out of the hitherto unbroken current 
of the ocean. No words of mine can ever do justice 
to the wondrous grandeur of the sight; I shall there- 
fore merely describe my own impressions at the time, 
in which I believe 1 shall he fully borne out by all who 
were then present ; many of w'hom had been in all 


parts of the world* and said this far surpassed any 
thing of the kind they had ever seen. 

On the afternoon of the 31st of July, the Melville 
left Malta, and on the 5th of August at 6.30 p. m., 
smoke was first visible, at the supposed distance of 
about thirty miles. This as we proceeded became 
moreapparent, rising to a considerable height above the 
horizon ; at 6rst, as it appeared, from three sources, 
but farther observation showed it to he hut from one 
divided by the wind, for presently another column 
arose to windward, whose more ra})id ascent showed 
it originated immediately from the volcano, and 
which, as it settled over the water in a tardy progress 
to leeward, assumed a thousand picturesque forms. 
Bright forked flames were seen to dart upwards, and 
a loud rumbling noise w^ts heard; compared by a 
young inidshipmaii on hoaid, to tlic rattling of a chain 
cable, when the anchoi is let go. 

At day-break the following morning, I was awoke 
by a rap at my cabin door, some one telling me that 
we were fast approaching the island, and that I had 
better make haste, as we should soon have passed it, 
if tlie wind continued in the same direction. 1 made 
a rapid toilette, and putting on mv bonnet and cloak 
ran upon deck, and never shall I forget the sublime 
siglit! in the soft anil warm grey light of a Medi- 
terranean morning, and from the bosom of a perfectly 
unruffled ocean, the new volcano was exhibiting its 
mighty operations. Fiom the crater, which appeared 
in the form ol a cone, jagged at the top, a fleecy 
va])oui rose in globular clouds, which, expanding them- 
selves inajeslically, assumed in their ascent the form 
of a towc’iing pJiime. J.aige stones, cari\ing with 
them a (plant liy of lilaek dust, nere thrown up, and 
as they rose and fell, hioke into a tliousund cm ions 
shapes ; and the ellect of this thiongh the white vajioiir m 
was magically beautilnl. All this time the while smoke 
was extending itself so as to eo\er the uhole island, 
hanging together like that which issues from Vesu- 
\ius, and then ascending in an unbroken column for 
a much longer time tlian smoke in general does. 

The eruptions appeared to he most violent at 
intervals of two hours, and at 11.30 one took place in 
.some respects diffb/ent from tho.se I liave attempted 
to desciibe. It began with u similar hurst of white 
vapour and similar projections ot stones and dust, hut 
immediately after the latter followed a copious mass 
of black luiid smoke, which ovei powering the white 
vapour, covered in its turn the whole island. The 
eflvet of this was less beautiful than the former, but 
more rapid. At this time we were sufficiently near 
for the deck of the vessel to be covered witli the black 
dust, which was thrown up in great quantities, ami of 
which, as well as of some cinders, I have a specinien. 

It is harsh to the touch, and in colour resembles gun- 
powder. 

Tliew'ind was light, and the Melville made but little 
way; at 1 r.M, liowevcr, we passed the east corner of 
thcisland, wlicn the immcdiatcsourceof theseeruptions 
was visible. Here was the mouth of the crater. On this 
side the island, which resembled in form the shape of a 
horse-shoe with the sides somewhat beaten out, did not 
rise above the level of the sen, hut formed a hay, and 
from this ebbed a boiling, bubbling stream, leaving its 
own track in the sea fur about three quarters of a mile. 
Here it seemed as if a continual conflict was waged 
between the two elements of Are ond water. The sea 
rushing into the mouth of the crater, was opposed by 
the flie within, and partly repelled, formed u whirling 
steamy Charybdis. 

A volcano must alwa^^s be an object of awo and 
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atlmiration, but suddenly emerging from the sea, at 
tile depth of 170 fathoms, this was indeed a sight 
never to be forgotten bv those who had the good 
fortune to witness it. Every eye was on the island 
during that day ; and to me the words of the Psalmist 
in describing the majesty of Jehovah were perpetually 
recurring : “ The Lord sitteth upon the water-floods, 
and the Lord remaineth a king for ever.” “ At the 
greatness of liis power his clouds removed, hail-stones 
and coals of fire.” For six-and-thirty hours we were 
within sight or hearing of this grand phenomenon, 
but it was between 5 and G f.m. that our excitement 
was at the highest. While we were at dinner, the 
Commander, Captain N. entered the cabin, and an- 
nounced, with a look of some anxiety, that the little 
wind there was having died away, the ship appeared 
to be fast drifting into tlie strong current caused by 
the volcano: we were at this time within a mile of it, 
and a brig wliich was in the ofling actually carried 
to Malta tile report that we were engulfed. The 
captain, jumping up witli a true sailor’s exclamation, 
ordered the boats to be lowered that her head might 
he towed round. Every one rushed on deck to wit- 
ness the inanojuvre ; and as I passed into my own 
cabin at the moment it was performing, the length of 
tlie vessel as it were fot cshorlcrdn^ the distance, it ap- 
peared as if the next heave must throw us on the 
fiery island. I have often wondered that I, who am 
“ coward” cnougli “to die a tlioiisand deaths” under 
cii umstances infinitely less alarming than this really 
was, did not feel at this moment a sensation of fear, 
except that it is said the mind cannot receive at the 
same time two great impressions; and wondering admi- 
ration was then predominant in mine to the exclusion 
of every other. 

Some officers on hoard were very desirous to try a 
< landing on tlie island, hut Captain N. positively 
I refused a boat for this service ; and 1 think the general 
I f(!eling was rather a nervous one, when we were 
' suflicienlly close to be covered with the showers of 
I black dust or pulveiised cinders, and to feel our 
“ good ship” sliakc to her very keel, from tlic suhter- 
j raiiean thunder that issued Iroin the volcano. But it 
was awfully magnificent, and long after it had 
gradually faded from our view in the shades of night, 
our ears were on the qui vive for the sound of some 
fresli explosion. 

Still longer will the remembrance of that sight be 
vividly impressed on the minds of all who saw it. 
It was incident enough for one voyage; and we 
reached England without any other; the next fires 
we saw being those lighted on the coast in honour of 
the coronation of his late Majesty, William IV. 

Subsequent accounts from Malta mentioned that 
the week after the sailing of the Meloille^ a party 
were sent out by Sir Henry Hotham who then com- 
manded in the Mediterranean. All appearances of 
fire and smoke were gone, but a column of water 
rose to the height of several feet from the crater. 
They landed on the rock, planted the Union Jack, and 
named it Graham’s Island, after the first lord of the 
Admiralty. 'I’he Jack after this wjis taken down by 
some Neapolitans, who hoisted their own standard, 
calling it Sciacca from the nearest town on the coast 
of Sicily ; but a few days after, an end was put to the 
contest by Neptune claiming it for his own ; and a 
shoal under water, only a few feet below the surface, 
is all that now remains to mark the site of Graham’s 
Island. 


MAUDE ALLIXGIIAME; . 

A LKGENb OP nEIlTFOllT)SIIlim. 

BY THE EBITOn. 

Part the Second. 

There’s a stir and confusion in Kedbum town, 

And all the way up and all the way down 
The principal street, 

When the neighbours meet, 

They do nothing but chafe, and grumble, and frown. 

And sputter and mutter, 

And sentences utter. 

Such as these — “ Have you heard. 

The thing that’s occurred I 
His w^orship the mayor ^ 

Shocking aftair ! 

Much too bad, 1 declare ! 

Fifty pounds I’ve been told ! 

And as much more in gold. 

Well, the villain is hold ! 

Two horse pistols ' — No more? 

I thought they said four. 

And so close to the town ! 

I say, (iafler Brown, 

Do tell us about it.” 

“ Thus the matter fell out — it 
Was only last night that his worship the mayor, 

J\laster Zachary Blair, 

HavinJ been at St. Alban’s and sold in the fair 
Some nftcen head of cattle, a horse and a marc. 

Jogging home on his nag 
With the cash in a bag, 

Was met by a highwayman armed to the teeth, 

With a belt full of pist ols and sw^ord in its shcalli, 

A murderous villain, six feet high, 

With spur on heel and hoot on thigh. 

And a great black heard and a wicked eye ; 

And he said to his woisliip, ‘ Aly fat little Jriend, 

1 will thank you to lend 

Mo that nice bag of gold, wliieh no doubt you intend 
Before long to expend 
In some shockingly slow way, 

Or possibly low way, 

Wliicli I should not approve. Come, old fellow', he quick !’ 
And then J^faster Blair heard an ominous click, 

lictokeiiiijg the cocking I 

Of a pistol, a shocking 

I Sound, which caused liiui to quake. 

And shiver and shake, 

From the crow'ii of his head to the sole of his stocking. 

So yielding himself w ith a touching submission 
To what he considered a vile imposition, 

He handed the hag wdth tlie tin to the liiglnvay- 

mqn, who took it, and saying, in rather a diy Avay, 1 

‘ Many thanks, w^orthy sir,’ galloped off dow'ii a h^ c w'ay.” 

The town council has met, and his worship the mayor, 
Master Zachary Blair, 

Having taken the chair, 

And sat in it too, wdiich was nothing but fair, 

Did at once, then and there. 

Relate and declare. 

With a dignified air. 

And a presence most, rare, 

The tale wc’vo just Iicard, which made all men to stare 
And iudigiKiudy sw'car, 

It Avas too bad to bear. 

Then after tlicy’d fully disciusscd the aflair. 

To find out the host mctliod of setting things square. 

They agrccil one and all tlie next night to repair. 

Upon horseback, or marc. 

To the liighAvay man’s lair, 

And, if ho appeared, hunt him down like a hare. 

(1) Continued from p. 149. I 
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Hark ! ho hears a muffled sound; 

He slips from the saddle, his ear’s to the ground. 
Louder and clearer, 

Nearer and nearer, 

'Tis a horse’s tramp on the soft green sward ! 

He is mounted again: T<ow, good my lord, 
Now, master mayor, mark ■well, if you can, 

A rider approaches, is this your raan 'l” 


Over No-man*s-land’ the moon shines hiight. 

And the furze and the fern in its li(|uid light 
Glitter and gleam of a silvery while ; 

The lengthened track which the eart-v heels make. 
Winds o’er the heath like a mighty snake. 

And silence in that lonely spot 
Hath undisputed cm]) ire got, 

Save where the night hreeze iitfully 
Mourns like some trouliled spirit's ery ; 

At the cross roads the old sigu-poat 
Shows dimly forth, like sheeted ghost. 

As with weird arm, extended still, 

It points the road to Lcamslord Alill ; 

In fact it is not 
At all a sweet spot, 

A nice situation. 

Or charming location ; ^ 

Even Robins himself, in despite his vocation. 
Would deem this a station 
Unworthy laudation, 

And would probably term it “ a blot on the nation ” 


In a lane hard by 
Where the hedge rows high 
Veil with their leafy houghs the sky, 

Biding their time, sits his worship the mayor. 
Master Zacliarv Blair, 

And iiiv Ijonl Dandelion, 

That illiiNtrious seion, 

And Oxle\ I he butcher, and Doughy thebakei, 
And Chisel thejoinerand cahinet-maker, 

And good farmci D.icre, 

I Who holds many an acre, 

i And, oinnf«, hold Jonathan Bhikor, 

I The famous thief taker, 

I Who’sheon sent for from town as being more wide awak< >•, 
(FiXeuse that comparative, sure ’I is no crime 
[ To sacrifice grammar to sneb a nice rhyine,! 

I And np to the dodges ot fellows who take a 
I Delight in being born in -tone Jugs,” and then fake a- 
I way all their lives long in a manner would m.ike a 
Real Archbishop to swear, let alone an> Quaker, 

Wet or dry, you can name, or a Jumper or Sliakco*, 
And, to add to this list, Hobbs was ll)ere,souas Dobbs, 
I With several others, all more or h's*- snobs, 

Low parties, quite willinir to peril tlieir nobs 
In highwayman cat<‘hing, and such like odd jobs. 

To obtain a few shillings, which they would term hobs. 

'Tisn’t pleasant to wait 
In a fidgety state 

Of mind, at an hour we deem ver>^ late, 

When our fancies have fled 
' Home to eiippcr and bed. 

And we feel we are catching a cold in the head ; 

(By the way, if this ailment should ever make you ill. 
Drop some neat sal-volatile into your gruel. 

You’ll be all right next day. 

And will probably .>ay, 

This, by wav of receipt, is a regular jewel ,) 

' To wait, T repeat. 

For a robber or cheat, 

I On a spot he’s supposed to select for his heat, 

I When said robber won’t conie’s the reverse of a treat. 

So thought the butcher, and so thought the baker. 

And BO thought the joiner and cabinet-maker. 

And so thought all the rest except Jonathan Blakcr; 
To him catching a thief in the dead of the night 
Presented a source of unfailing delight; 

And now as he sat 
Peering under his hat, 

He looked much like a terrier watching a rat. 


(1) The name of a lonely commonnear Harpenden, formerly a 
favourite site for prize-fights. 


Aye, mark that coal-black barb that skims, 

Witli flowing inane and graceful limbs, 

As lightly onward o’er the lea 
As greyhound from the leash set free; 

Dhscrve the rider’s flashing eye, 

His gallant front and bearing high ; 

His slender form, which scarce appears 
Fitted to manhood’s riper years; 

The easy grace with which at need 
He cheeks or urges on his steed ; 

Can this be one whose fame is spread 
For deeds of rapine and of dread < 

My liOid Dandelion 

Placed his spy-glass his eye on, 

Stared hard at the ndei, and then exelaimcd, ‘'Well — 
ai - 

’Tis really .so dark ' hut 1 think ’tis the foliar.” 

Willie his worship the mayor 
Whi-pcied, “O. look >e there* 

That piiise in his gndle, d’ye sec il < 1 twigged it ; 

’Tis my purse as wa.s jjrigged, and the willin Mhal 
piigged It 

lluiTah* hurrah! 

He’s ofV.md aw.i\ , 

P’ollow vho c.ni. lollow Mhomay. 

'IMiere s hunt mg and cha-mg 
Aim! goiim tbt pace m 

Despite of the li^ht, vliicJi is not good forraeing. 

‘‘ Ibdd iiaid ' hold bard ' there’s somebody spilt, 
And ( lit irel\ kilt 
“ Well, never mind, 

Leave lull) l>eliind,'’ — 

The pa< e is a gieat ileal too good to be kind. 
J'^ollow, follow, 
t>‘er hill and hollow, — 

P’aster', taster. 

Another di.saster • 

His worship the mayor has got stuck in a bog, 

And there let us leave him to spur and to flog, 
He'll know better the next time, — a stupid old dog ! 
“ Where’s Hobbs 
“ 1 don't know.” 

“ And Dobbs and the snobs {” 

“All used-up long ago.” 

“ My nag’s almost blown I” 

“ And mine's got a stone 
In his shoc -I'in afraid it’s no go. Why, 1 say 1 
That rascally highwayman’s getting away I” 

’Tis true. Swift as the trackless wind. 

That gallant harh leaves all behind ; 

Hackney and hunter still in vain 
Plxcrt each nerve, each sinew strain ; 

And all in vain that motley crew 
Of horsemen still the chase pursue. 

Two by two, and one by one, 

They lag behind — ’tis nearly done, 

That desfierate game, that eager strife, 

That fearful race for death or life. 

Those dark trees gained that skirt the moor 
All danger of pursuit is^o’er ; 

Screened by their shade from every eye, 

Escape becomes a certainty. 

Haste ! for with stern, relentless will 
OnU Rll>£a's ON TUY TKAOSS STILL ! 
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’TIb bold Jonathan Bla- 
ker who Hticks to his prey 

In this somewliat unfeeling, though buHinesB-like way. 
Hut even ho, too, ia beginning to find 
That the pace ia ao good he’ll be soon left behind, 
lie preaaea hia horse on with hand and with heel. 
Tie rams in the perauadera too hard a great deal ; 
’Tia but labour in vain, 

Though he starts from the pain, 

Nought can give that stout roadster his wind back 
again. 

Now Jonathan Blaker ha<l formerly been 
A soldier, and fought for hia country and queen. 
Over Keaa.tlicLowCouTi tries to wit, and while there, in 
1 Despite of good teaching. 

And praying and preaching, 

Had acquired a shocking bad habit of swearing ; 
Thus, whenever, as now, 

The red spot on his brow 
I Proved him “wrathy and ryled,” 

He Avoiild not draw it mild, 

I Hut would, sans apology, let out on such 
ji Occasions a torrent of very low Dutch. 

I I One can scarce feci surprise then, considering tho 

I urgency 

I I Of the ease, that he cried in the present emcrgenc}", 

I “Ach douner und blit/cn,” (a taste ot his lingo,) 

'' ^‘lie’ll escape by — ” (I don t know the Ocrinan for 
“jingo”) 

, " Tausend tciifcl ' sturmwetter! 

ii To Hunk 1 should let a 

imp like that get away, don’t 1 wish now that Pd ha’ 
' Drove a brace of lead pills thiough the horse or the rider, 
, P’raps there’s time for it still - Meiii iluge*, (my eye,) 

I Tis the only chance left, so here goes for a try.” 

Oh, faster spur thy flagging steed. 

Still faster, — Icaiiul is thy need. 

Oh, heed not now his failing breath. 

Life lies before, behind thee death ! 

; M'atningall vainly given ' too late 

To shield thee from the stroke of fate. 

One glance the tierci* jiursuer threw, 

A jfistol from his holster drew, 

L'l veiled and fired, the echoes still 
|! Prolong the sound from wood to hill ; 

I Hut ere the last vibrations die, 

I A VV^OMA.X’S shriek of agony 

j Kings out beneath that midnight sky ! 

I 

' The household sleep soundly in Allinghame Hall, 

• l (jrioom, butler, and coachman, cook, footboy, and all ; 

' The fat old housekeeper, 

! (Never waa such a sleeper,) 

After giving a snore. 

Which was almost a roar. 

Has just turned in her bed and begun a fresh score ; 
The butler, (a shocking old winc-bibbing sinner,) 
Having made some mistake after yesterday’s dinner. 

As to where he Bhoiild ])iit a decanter of sherry. 

Went to bed rather merry. 

Hut perplexed in his mind, 

Not being able to find 
A legitimate reason 
Why at that time and season 
j His e^ 7 A^poHt bed chooses, w'^hicliever way he ^tirs, 

I To present to his vision u couple of testers • 

I Since which, still more completely his spirits to damp, 

, I He’s been roused twice by iiiglitmarc and throe times 
by cramp ! 

i And now he dreams some old church hell 

Is mournfully tolling a dead man’s knell. 

And he starts in his sleep, and mutters, “Alas ! 

Man’s life brittle as glass ! 

There’s another cork flown, and the spirit escaped ; 
Heigh ho (here he gaped,) 


Then, scratching liis head, 

He sat up in his bed. 

For that bell goes on ringing more loud than before, 
And he knows ’tis the bell of the great ball door. 
Footman tall, 

Footboy small, 

Housekeeper, butler, coachman, and all, 

In a singular state of extreme dishabille. 

Which they each of them feel 
Disinclined to reveal. 

And yet know not very well how to conceal, 

With one accord rush to the old oak hall; 

To unfasten the door 
Takes a minute or more ; 

It opens at leiigih and discloses a sight 

Which fills them with wonder, and sorrow, and fright. 

The ruddy light of early dawn 
(filds with its rays that velvet lawn; 

From every shrub and jiaiiited flower 
The dew-drops fall in silvery shower ; 

Sweet scents perfume the air; the song 
Of W'aking birds is borne along 
lJ])on Ihe bosom of the breeze 
Which lightly fans the weaving trees ; 

The crystal brook that diuices by 
D learns in the sunlight merrily ; 

All tells of joy, and love, and life — 

AH ^ — Said 1 everything was rife 
With bappineh?'^— Hehold that form, 

Jiike lily broken by the storm, 

Fall’n piostrate on the .steps before 
The marble tbresbold ol the door ! , 

The well-turned limbs, the noble mien, 

The riding coat of Lincoln green; 

The hat, whose plume of sable hue 
lls .shadow o’er (be ieatiires threw; 

Von coal-black barb, too, jiaiitiug near, 

All .>liow some youthtul cavalier, 

While, fat.al evidence ofNtrife, 

Fioiii a (lccj> hurt the flood of life 
Proves, as its current stains the sod, 

How man defiles the work of (Jod. 

With eager haste the servants raise 
The head, and on the features gaze. 

Then backward start in sad surprise 
As that pale face they rccogni.^e. 

(tood reason theirs, although, in sooth. 

They knew but hall the fatal truth, 

For, hi range as doth the talc appear, 

One startling fact is all too cleai. 

The robber, who on No-man’s-land 
Was shot by Hlaker’s ruthless band, — 

That highwayman of evil fame 
Is beauteous Maude of Allinghame ! 

L'ENVDI. 

“ Well, but that’s not the end?” 

“ Yes it is, my good friend.” 

“ Oh, 1 say ! 

That won't pay ; 

’Tis a shocking had way 
To leave ofl so abruptly. 1 wanted to hear 
A great many particulars : first, I'm not clear. 

Is the young woman killed “ He at rest on that head, 
She’s completely defunct, most excessively dead. 
Hhiker’s shot did the business, she’d just strength to fly, 
licached her home, rang the bell, and then sank down 
to die.” 

“ Poor girl • really it’s horrid! However I knew it 
Could come to no good— I felt certain she’d rue it — 
Hut pray, why in the world did the jade go to do it ?” 

“ ’Tis not easy to say ; but at first, 1 suppose, 

Just by way of a freak she rode out in man’s clothes.” 

“ Then her taking tlie money?” “A mere idiosyncrasy. 
As when, some months ago, a young gent, being with 
drink crazy, ' 
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' Set off straight on end to the British Museum, 

! And, having arrived there, transgressed all the laws 
Of good breeding, by smashing the famed Portland Vase; 
Or the shop-lifting ladies, by dozens you sec ’em. 

For despising the diff ’rciicc twixt tuuin and meum. 
Brought before the Lord Mayor every eek in the papers. 

Why, the chief linen-drapers 
Have a man in their shops solely paid for revealing 
When they can’t keep their fair hands from picking and 
stealing. 

’Twas a mere woman’s fancy, a female caprice, 

And you know at that time tlicy’d no rural police.'* ^ 

** Hum ! it may have been so. AVell,is that all about it ‘I*’ 
''No; there’s inore to be told, though I dare say you’ll 
doubt it- 
’s being true; but the story goes on to relate. 

That, after Maude’s death, the old Hall and estate 
j Was put up to auction, and Master Blair thought it 
Seemed a famous investment, bid for it and bought it, 
And fitted it up in extremely bad taste ; 

But scarce had he placed 

i IJis foot o’er the threshold, — the very first night, 

• He woke up in a fright, 

! Being roused from his sleep by a terrible cry 
i Of " Fire !’ — had only a minute to fly 

,1 In his shirt, Mrs. Blair in her Well, never mind, 

ji In the dress she had on at the time ; while behind 

• \ Followed ten little blessings, who looked very winning 
I III ten little nightgowns ot Irish linen ; 

They’d just time to escape, when th^ flames, wdth a roar 
j Like thunder, burst forth from each window and door; 

And there, with affright, 
f They perceive by the light 

, 3laude Allinghame’s sprite — 

I Her real positive ghost — no fantastic illusion 

Conceived by their brains from the smoke and confusion — 

! With a hot flaming brand, 

In each shadowy hand. 

Flaring up, like a fiend, in the midst of the fire, 

And exciting the flames to burn fiercer and higher. 
From ivhat follows wc learn tliat ghost, spirits, and elves. 
Are the creatures of habit as well as ourselves; 

For Maude, (that is ghost Maude,) when once she had 
I done 

j The trick, seemed to think it was capital fun ; 

I And wdieuevcrthe house is rebuilt, and prepared 
j For a tenant, the rooms being all avcII scnibl»cd and aired, 

I The very first night the new owner arrives 
Maude's implacable si)irit still ever contrives 
> Many various ways in 

I To set it a blazing ; 

, In this w ay she’s done 

I Both the riujcnix and Sun 

I So especially brown by the fires she’s lighted, 

I That now, being invited 

I To grant an insurance, they alw'a^ s say when a nice 
' Hffcr is made them, 

I ’Tis no use to persuade them, 

j If a ghost’s in the case, they won’t do it at any i>rice.” 

) 

I MOIIAL.-^ 

And now for the moral 1 Imprimis, young heiresses. 
Don’t go riding o’ nights, and don’t rob mayors or 
mayoresses ; 

As to robbing your suitors, allow me to say. 

On tlic face of the thing 'tis a scheme that won’t pay; 
Though Ihe ysigh and protest and arc dabs at love making. 
You’ll not find one in ten 
Of these charming young men 
Can produce on occasion a purse worth your taking ; 
Don't iefu.se a good ofl'er, but think ere you let a 
Chance like that slip away, that you nuiyrCt get a better. 
One more hint and I’ve done— - 
If by pistol or gun 
It should ere be your lot, 


(Which I hope it m»y not,) 

In a row to get shot, 

And the doctor’s assistance should all prove in' vain, 

** When you give up the ghost don't resume it again." 

If you do choose to “ walk” ana revisit this earth 
To play tricks, let some metlfod be mixed with your 
mirth. 

As to burning dowm houses and ruining folks. 

And flaring about like a flre-king's daughter. 

Allow me to say there’s np fun in such jokes, 

’Tw^ould far liettor have been 
.To have copicch^Jndine, — 

There’s no harm in a mittura of spirits and water ! 

— 

THREE GENERATIONS OF GENIUS. 

THE VANLOO FAMir.Y. 

This name, though not one of the most illustrious in 
the annals of art, w^as well known on the Continent and 
in Fngland in the last century ; and the adventures of 
the family of painters W'ho bore it, their struggles in 
pursuit of bread and fame, we now' purpose briefly to 
follow. 

The first of whom wc bear w'as Jean Yanloo ; and of 
him w'c know nothing but that ho W'as an artist. 
Jac(|ucs, his son, wa-s born at Eclusc, 1014; and early 
losing bis father, he studied under an old portrait- 
])aintcr in his native town. His grnndfiithcr, w'ho was 
of a noble family, had made a large fortune at sea, 
and had lost it all again by a shipwicek. However, 
Jacques Vanloo could not content himself with being, 
like his master, a travelling painter of cheap portraits; 
he took his mother and grandmother to Amsterdam, 
and completed bis studies at that, place, where he 
speedily acquired fame as anliiNtoricai jiaintor. Soon 
aft.er his arrival be married a penniless young woman, 
and a son was born. Without fortune, w'jth a sick and 
aged grandmother dejicndcnt on him, how w'as he to 
support her, his mother, his wife, and his child, when he 
had no re.souree but his genius'? He took a shep and a 
l»ainting-room ; in the latter he painted large pictures, 
ujion which he expended the fire of his soul ; in liis 
shop he made inferior paintings, and w'as no longer the 
artist, but the W'orkman. He also took likcne.sses of 
any one wdio w'ould pay him three or four florins, often 
painting three of these in a day ; but he still remained 
poor. Being of gentle blood and education, he loved 
the comforts of life— at least for hi.s wdfe. He liad a 
heart always open to charity, and many a destitute 
artist W'as relieved by him. Above all, he was anxious 
to make his mother forget that she had lost her fortune. 
He struggled manfully against all his diffleulties, atten- 
ding to the shop, though his instincts drew him to the 
studio ; and more often neglecting the latter than the 
former. To the painting-room be led his son at eight 
years old, saying to him, This is your place, here you 
shall study the great masters. If you are ever obliged 
to descend to the shop, like your poor father, bid adieu 
for ever to the studio, destroy your pencils, be in truth 
and reality a sign-painter, as I am ; for 1 am I any- 

thing higher than a sign-painter ” 

Young Ijoiiis Vanloo soon brought trouble into the 
little household by his irregularities. He was fond of 
fencing and drinking ; l)ut Jacques, far from despairing 
of him, declared that he had been the same himself, and 
foretold that his son would be a good and original 
painter. At seventeen, the young man talked of 
travelling, and it was resolved that lie should go to 
France, where art was yet in its infancy, but where 
artists of all kinds were well received ; so one morning 
Louis Vanloo set off with his knapsack on his shoulder, 
his stick in his hand, and with hope in his heart. His 
father would have accompanied him, had the grand- 
mother been able to travel. Louis passed through 
Flanders, studying a littio on the way, and in throe 
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months reached Paris with- an empty purse. He pre- 
sented himself at the studio of Jean Michel Corneille. 

Master,” said lie, with a low bow, and opening a 
portfolio of drawings finely and boldly touched, *' these 
are my letters of recommendation to you.” 

“ They are sufficient. I welcome you as my son,” 
replied Corneille. “ To work at once, my young 
traveller. You shall partake of all I have, — my bread, 
my wine, and my pencils.” 

Touched by this parcn,t,p,l hospital it3^ Louis Yaiiloo 
studied more ardently than ever; and in the second 
year he obtained the highest prize of the Academy of 
J^ainting. Meanwhilc,4ii6 mother being dead, Jacques 
V’^anloo set off for France with his wife, and ariivcd at 
Paris wnth no other possessions than three or four 
masterpieces on serious subjects, which were also his 
sole letters of recommendation to the great city. 

” You arc a fine painter,” said Jean Corneille, gravely, 
to him; “ but 1 .am sorry to inform you, that in our 
<‘oiintry those 'who would live themselves must not 
j)aintM’oiks that are to live. I foretell that you will 
return to portrait-painting.” 

ilc was right : Jaccpies Vanloo painted portraits at 
Paris, for which he was well paid, being nearly the best 
a^ti^t in that line; and to punish liis country for 
neglecting his genius, he became a naturalized subject 
of France. In IGfill, the Ac.ademy admitted him a 
member for his portrait of Jean Corneille, which is still 
in the Louvre, and show's the free touch of a master 
with good colouring. Put neither the title of Ac.adcmi- 
eian, nor an inenasing fortune, could make the last 
day of Jacf|uos Yanloo hap]>y. Mia wife died ; and in 
all the wide kingdom wdiu li he had chosen for his 
home, not one heait beat as a friend tor him lie could 
not rely upon his son, lor he led an irregular life, wasting, 
w'itliout honourable rc';ults, the talent he had received 
from liM father .and from Tloavcn. Even Jean Corneille 
w’as no longer his friend . jealousy hiid sown dissension 
between them , and Juciiuos Vanloo regretted having 
left the eoimtry of his hirlli, with its sea-fogs audits 
foiiimeree 

'• JIoic 1 w'arm my forehead in the sunshine,” said he, 
siu.lly ; ** hut there I had old friends who w’armed my 
heart.” 

He had left at Eelnse and at Amsterdam his youth, 

I its dreams, its early disappointments, its hrst pleasures ; 
and more than this, he hail left flic grave of his pareuts. 
Regret for his birthplace, grief at the lo.ss of his wife, 
constant vexation at the errois of his son, destroyed 
Jacques Vauloo’s health ; and this man, who had in his 
youth so well borne up against adversity, died at fifty- 
six, made happy by neither renown nor riches. 11c died 
with his brush in his hand, rcfiisiug all medicinal aid. 
It is said that his son. finding him in his arm-ehair, 
W'ith his head slightly reclined, supposed him asleep ; 
and, seeing the rough sketch of a picture, he took up 
the palette, and put a few^ touches fo ahead of St.John. 

“ It is not BO,” said a .sepulchral voice. 

Louis Vanloo turned round, allrighted. “ AVhat did 
you say, father 1 ” 

13iit .faeques Vanloo had not stirred. His son beheld 
him in the same attitude as when he entered the room. 
Alarmed at his paleness betook his hand, and surprised 
at its icy coldness, he called upon his lather; Jacques 
Vanloo answ ered not. 

The la.st words of the painter long haunted his son. 
Whenever the conscience of the man or the artist was 
dissatisfied, he heard that dying voice repeating to him, 
It is not BO ! It is not so ! ” 

Louis Vanloo w'as intimate with Michel Corneille, 
who had made a rapid progress as an artist, and was 
now painter to the king, besides being constantly em- 
ployed in decorations and fresco-painting, in which 
Louis, who coloured on a large scale, was extremely 
useful to him. He might now have made his fortune, 
had not his conduct interfered. A country gentleman 
brought his wife to have her portrait painted by Vanloo. 


She was hand.some ; the painter w'as presuming ; the 
husband remonstrated ; the wife replied ; and the artist 
was insolent : when the gentleman, giving way to his 
anger, trampled the picture under foot, and seized his 
wife by her hair, on which Vanloo threw himself upon 
the gentleman, and, having rescued the lady, appeased 
the angry man by promising to give him satislaetioii. 
Ai'eordingly, they met the next morning at' sunrise, at 
Vincennes ; they fought — Vanloo was an expert sw'ords- 
mau- -and the unfortunate gentleman fell, pierced to the 
heart. The duel made some noise. Vanloo learned 
hiB danger, and fled the kingdom. Not knowing 
whither to go, he took the disguise of a poor sign- j 
painter, and proceeded slowly southward, painting signs 
at puhlic-liouscs in return for his lodgings. Having 
skirteil Savoy, he stopped at Nice, where he met with a 
lady of eonseipiencc, whose portrait he had painted at 
1‘aris, and who introduced him to the principal persons 
in flic tow'ii. He there painted several portraits and a 
picture for a ehiirch. But he regretted his adopted 
country, and exile from France became so painful th.at 
he ventured to return. Ilc W'ent to Aix, wdierc he met 
w ith ail acquaintance. This person w'as married, and 
A’anloo saw him so happy w'ith his young w'ife and little 
children, that he asked him to find him a wife also. 

That is soon done,” said the friend. “ Here is a 
cousin of my wife, tolerably ricli, hut as ugly as sin, 
w'hich is of no consequence to you, who are aUvays 
looking on the faces of angels.” 

” I think differently,” replied A^anloo. “ In rny 
opinion the best ready money in marriage is beauty.” 

“Still the business is done,” rojilied the friend. 

“ Another coiiBiii of my wdfe, Marie Fasse, has no fortune 
hut her handsome black eyes. She is like a Madonna 
of Raphael.” 

Louis Vanloo married tlio last cousin, and had no 
reason to repent doing so ; he w'as an excellent husband, 
but liis W'ife insisted upon being alw'ays his model, and 
forbade hi.s painting portraits of ladies. A year after 
his marriage he had a son, Jean Baptist, who inherited 
his p.a8^ions and liis genius. Little is know'n of Louis 
about this time, excei)t that he painted a St. Francis 
for the (diapcl of the Grey Friars at Toulon ; that he 
then went to Nice, where his son Charles was horn, and 
wdicre he died, as his father had done, with his brush 
in his hand. Not coming to dinner, his wdfe descended 
to his studio, and called him, but had no reply. She 
entered, beheld his face pale, and his eyes fixed, and 
she screamed with terror. 

“It is not so ’ It is not so !” said Louis Vanloo, 
W'aving the brush whicli he held. 

His son, just arrived from Nice, entered at this 
awful moment ; taking his father in his antis, he laid 
him upon his )>cd, and procured proper assistance, hut 
all was over W'ith Louis Vanloo, October, 1712, and he 
was buried in a ch.apcl which he had painted in fresco. 

This second Vanloo was an c-vcillcnt draughtsman; 
his touch was^hold, he understood the maiiagcinciit of 
light and shade, and formed his groups well. Jlis 
juetiire of St. Francis W'as praised for the grandeur of 
its style, hut his fame rests on his frescos. His colour- 
ing W'as good, hut rather too purple. He possessed so 
good a recollection of features that he never required 
models, saying that he had virgins and saints enough of 
all kinds in his memory. 

JEAN BAPTIST VANLOO. 

Till' this period the family of Vanloo are hut half 
French, hut the genius which had its root in Flanders, 
and W'hich prosiicrcd under the sun of Italy, attained its 
finest verdure in Franco with Jean Baptist Vanloo, 
who was born at Aix, 1684. Although at that time 
most children were taught to read and write, his lather 
gave him neither alphaliet nor pen, but he gave him a 
pencil, and thus the child very early became an excellent 
draughtsman — a great advantage. At seven years old ho 
made good copies of the great masters ; at twelve ho boldly 
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left the paternal roof to copy the famous pictures in 
Toulouse, Montpelier, and Marseilles, rejoining his 
father at Nice with a portfolio of dra^Aing^^, vhich were 
the pride of the old painter’s heart. The day after his 
return his father placed a brush in his hand, saying, 
"Let us see whether you are born a f)ainter.” Jean 
Baptist began his work unhesitatingly, and in less than 
an hour and a half he had painted a head in one of his 
fathers pictures which the latter would never retouch. 
After some years in the studio he was scut for to restore 
some Italian pictures at ’IVnilon, and there he had a 
lawsuit with the chapter which he put into a law^>er’s 
hands. This lawyci had ahainKomc daughter, with whom 
Jean Baptist fell in love. The young lady received the 
passionate glances of the young painter in his visits to 
her father w'ltli smiling approbation; and while the 
latter was pleading the one cause in court, Jean was 
pleading the other to the daughter; both were successful, 
and the painter received the young lady's hand. He 
remained a year at 'roulon, working at a Holy Family 
for the church of the Dominicans, and taking ])ortraits 
as much for aiiiUhCinent as to increase his income. 
All going well, and his wdfe had just given him a 
son, when Victor Amadiuis, Duke of Savoy, besieged 
Toulon. In fear for his wife, for his child, and perhaps 
for himself, he thought of taking refuge at Aix. But 
how could he get there ^ Not a single conveyance w'a> 
to he had. Ho bought an ass, placed his wdfc and infant 
of five weeks old upon it, and, condiictiug the little 
party himself on foot, reached Aix in safety without a 
complaint ora frown. There he dwelt for five years, 
experiencing by turns want and good fortune, tjll, in 
1712, a kind of presentiment called him to Nice wiierc, 
as w'c have seen, his father died iiiimodiatcly on his 
arrival, leaving largo pictures unfinished. What did 
Jean Baptist do ^ His mother was helplo.ss, he must 
work for her, and he passed eighleen moiit hs in fmishiiig 
the last pictures of Louis Vunloo He was now' in hi-> 

I turn destitute, with a wife and six children looking to 
him for bread, and he knew nol. wiiorc to‘ lay bis head, 
when the Frinee of Monaco sent I'oi him to paint the 
priiiee.sses, for which he was well paid. He then went 
to Genoa, and to Turin, wiierc he painted the Jiince of 
Carignan; thence to the (*ouit ol Savoy to f»aint the 
royal family ; after which the liincc of (aiiiguaii sent 
him to study at Rome, retaining liL family in the 
palace. 

At Rome Jean Baptist studied with Benetto Luti, 
and painted tw’i» pieces on copper winch parsed for 
Carlo Maratti's. He now' sent for hi.s family. His 
brother Charles wa.s of nearly the same age as his owm 
sons, and they were old enough to he taught to read, hut 
Jean Bajitist understood no hooks hut jdeturcs, and he 
taught them to draw' and paint, w hicli education they 
liked well enough. Vanloo thought himself settled at 
Rome, hut the Prince of Carignan .sent for him to Paris, 
oflering him and his family' a home in his hotel. Jean 
accordingly tmik his wife and eight children to Paris, 
where his patron gave him Ids saloon for a sliulio, in 
which those interested in the arts, and the idle nobility, 
crowded around the painter. He soon became cele- 
brated, and was oftered a place in the Academy if the 
prince would present to itVauloo’s “Triumph of Galatea,” 
w hich he had just fini.shcd. The prince refused, and a 
short time after Vanloo, who loved independence, left 
the hotel and pursued portrait-painting, made a fortune, 
lost it by Law’s scheme, and also lost his patron the 
Regent, Duke of Orleans. The latter had said to 
Vanloo, “ Depend on me, paint the kings portrait, and 
I will re-establish your fortune.” But he died, and per- 
mission to paint the king was refused. In despair Jean 
went off to Versailles, saw the kipg, studied him with 
a painter’s eye, returned to Paris and completed the 
most striking likeness existing of Louis XV. The 
king heard of this masterly work, sent for Jean Baptist, 
and, complimenting him highly, oidcred him to paint 
a full-length portrait, which has served for nearly all 


the likenesses of Louis XV., and was then thought a 
chef-d'cEuvre, In 1731 the Academy elected him a 
member; he had made a second fortune, and friends 
and admirers flocked around him, while his great work, 
“Henry III. installing the Comte de Gonsalez a knight 
of the Holy Ghost,” put the seal to his fame, and the 
Academy unanimously elected him professor. But his ' 
love of wandering returned, and he came to London, ' 
where Sir R. Walpole received him nobly, and wdiere i 
he painted the Prince of Wales and most of the court. 1 
His w'ifc and younger children having joined him, he j 
might have been very happy when he learned the death 
of his son Francis w'ho was travelling in Italy, a blow 
from which he never recovered. His wife took him 
back to France, and, leaving the children witli a friend 
at Paris, slic conducted him rapidly to Aix, where he 
languished out his last days. He died Septerahor 1745, 
very anxious as to what was to hceoiiie of him after 
death, and, in his singular ignorance, hoping that he 
should still he employed in painting portraits. It is 
remarkable that after all his wanderings to ami fro ho 
wa.s buried in the church were he was baptizeil. The 
works of Joan Baptist Vanloo are characteri/cd by 
freedom and lightness of touch, by a style somew'hat | 
dramatic, and by great freshness of colouring, which, ! 
in his own day, caused him to be compared to 
Rubens In person he w^as handsome, in disposition 
generous and charital>le, doing good secretly, of w'hieh 
the following is an instance. Hearing one day of a 
young })ainter in great distress, not having wherewith 
to find food for his fainil\, he sought him out, 

“ Friend,” he said, “ 1 have a picture ordered, but 
have no studio , will you let me woik in yours < ” 

“ 1 think 1 have seen you helore, ' said the jtoor 
artist. I 

“That can scarcely he ; I am just come up from the ' 
couTitrv, where I daubed i»ieturcs lor cliu robes.” I 

He begun to woik, and in six days, to the astonishment 
of the painter, he had fini>hcd a magnificent. •* Blopeineiit ' 
of Dejanira.” j 

“ Arc ^oii conscious that ,voii possess very high > 
genius asked his host. 

Do you think so t” ri'plicd Jean Baptist; “1 difi'er j 
from you .so much that I shall not eompleic that, I give j 
it to }oii in return for your civility Touch it up, and 
perhaps you may make soinething good ot it. Adieu * ” I 
Vanloo then weijt to the Prince of Carignan, with 
whom he then resided. 

“ YVm, w ho are so generous a patron of art and 
artists, might perform a good deed by calling on a 
young painter near by, who at this moment has in his 
painting-room a sketch which is boldly JiaiuJlcd, and 
wdiich is worthy of a place in .>our gallery. He will 
tell you that the canvass is not his ; do not belies e him 
nor contradict him.” 

“ What is it worth 'I ” asked the iiriucc. 

“ Tw'cnty-tive louis ” 

The prince lost no time, and bought the picture of 
the needy artist for the sum Vanloo had fixed upon it. 

work of Jean Baptist, at least, wiR not he for- 
gotten. 

CHARLES VANLOO. 

This artist, the second son of Louis Vanloo, was born 
at Nice, 1705, and when a year old narrowly escaped 
death by a shell which fell into the eoilar whither bis 
mother had carried him for safety during the siege. 
11c owed his life to his brother Jean Baptist, who had 
hut that moment taken him from the cradle to hush his 
cries with caresses. To this excellent brother Louis 
Vanloo had confided his son when dying with the words, 
“Be bis master; make him a Vanloo ;” and fully was 
the bequest fulfilled. Jean Baptist was to Charles, as to 
his own sons, a patient master and a generous friend. 
Charles received his first lessons at Rome in the studio 
of Benetto Luti : and the first time Jean Baptist saw 
him handle his pencil ho cried, “That is right, he 
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belongs to our family.” In truth, Charles very early 
showed genius ; and the sculptor Legros, admiring his 
wonderful facility, instructed him in his art, which the 
young man, an enthusiastic admirer of Michael Angelo, 
would have combined with painting, but JiCgros died, 
and Charles was reluctantly compelle<l to relinquish the 
chisel and resume the pencil. He was then scarcely 
fifteen, but he painted the landscapes and Accessory iiarts 
to his brother’s pi(‘tures. His conduct, however, gave 
great uneasiness to this good friend, for no remonstrances 
could prevent Charles from passing his time among the 
actors, who humoured all his whims on condition that 
he drew their pictures ; of these portraits he somclimcs 
made ten in a day. With difficulty Jean Baptist per- 
.'Uaded his brother to accompany him and lii^ family to 
Paris, and when there the unsteady conduct of Charles 
so much annoyed him that he used to exclaim, '‘This 
unlucky boy will come to a bad end ; he seems alw';ns 
I to have in his heart the bomb which biiist ujMin his 
j cradle.” Wearied by his lirothcr’s remonsj ranees Chailes 
I Icit the Hotel de Cariguaii and went to the opera, where 
I he became a finished scene-painter 

“ This is iinw'ortliy of your talent,” said Boucher to 

I liJin. 

I “Talent is a fine thing," replied (Miarlch Vanloo, 
i “ luit 1 love money, pleasure, pla;^ , soidety, liettcr ; ” and 
I he drew Boucher into the t^ame follies. 

1 in 1727 Charl(‘s set olf for Rome w'ith tw«) sous 
of .fcan Baptist- Ijouis Michel and Fiamds Vanloo 
, There the love of his art ^eems to have conquered ins 
' wild passions, and soon afler liis arrival he gained the 
I Academy pri/c loi drawing by his “ Feast ol Belslia/zar.” 
'I''li Pojie eonleried kuiglilli »od upon him, lor which 
lie cared litth*, more welcome was iJic ]»cti‘>' 1 oii fiom the 
I French Academy which lie oldaincd thiougli the (Or- 
dinal de Polignac. He then jaunted scmtuI sacied 
l»ieces, and ileparlcd lor Pans with lii.s tw(» iiephcu.s, 
'V'h(j were worthily treading in tlicir fatlierV stejis. 

I When near Turin, Francl^ wished to drive tiie young 
I and fiery hors(*s wdiich were attached lo the haiulMune 
I carriage in which they tuaelled, but be bad scarccl\ 
;| mounted when tlie animalh jiltiiigcd, reared, and, losing 
ji bis control, Francis jell with t»uc of bis feci hanging in 
ji Ihcstirruj). Vainly did liif^ brother and unelc tiy to siic- 
\\ coiir liim, the flight cued boises gallojunl on, dragging 
poor Francis with his head iieaily touching the 
ground. If the slirruji give way he is dashed to pieces * 
(Jharles cried tor ludj;, Michel w'as mute with horror, 
j tlieir eyes w’cre tixed on the victim, who was groaning 
heavily. At length the liorscs stojipcd belore a IioiihC, 
but it w^as too late, h^raiicis wais raised in a dying state 
mangled by the stones and biislios on tlio load : de 
scribing his agony, he held out a bleeding hand to his 
companions, saying, “T have no lijis to kiss 3 0 u/‘ and 
I presently exjiired in their arms. 

Charles Vanloo remained at Turin painting for tlic 
King of Sardinia. He theic met Christine Somi.s, the 
nightingale of Italy, who to lier line voice united the 
charms of beaut^^ and wit. Cliailcs having seen and 
heard her asked permission to take her portrait. He, 
who could paiut a full-length in a da^^ was fiv«i weeks 
painting Christine, and was then not satisfied ; for at the 
last sitting, impelled by despair and love, be destroyed 
with one stroke of his brush the long-chcrished work, 
and, throwing himself at. Christine’s feet, declared tliat 
it was not her picture that he desired. He sjmke with 
I so much effect that he married ^Madcmoi!>elle Somis, 

I and returned to Paris, where his handsome style of 
living, his wife’s singing, aud the w'cleome he gave to 
artists, filled his saloon. Praises and critiques were 
poured upon him, but he cared for neither ; nobles and 
&avans, ladies of rank and ladies of wit, all courted 
him ; Madame Geoff’riii pi'csidiiig at his easel. He 
painted the queen, and Madame de Poiujiadour, then 
more influential than the queen, condescended to sit, 
to him twenty times. At length she said, “ V^auloo, I 
am tired, 1 cannot sit any more.” 


“ As you please, Madame,” said Vanloo, “ only permit H 
me to visit you as if you were sitting, I will paint you 
as I find you. For instance, you arc flow about to take tea, 
a very good opportunity ; ” and he painted the beautiful 
portrait thus named. 

(diaries Vanloo was so generally beloved that on 
entering the Opera-house after a dangerous illness the 
audience arose and clieered him. 

Another anecdote relates to Mademoiselle Clairon. A 
foreign princess offered this actress cither two fine 
IiorhCH, a valuable diamond, or a jicarl necklace, as a 
tribute of admiration. The actress seemed undecided 
wdiich to choose, and the princess said, “ Tell me, what 
is it 3'ou w'ibli for 1” 

“ My portrait by Vanloo,” was the reply. 

Charles died jioor, July 1705. Diderot says he w^as 
horn a jiaiut^r, but painting w'as to him more a trade 
than an ait. Too often his works show'^ an imitation of 
various schools, but in bis best pictures he saw nature 
with his own eyes. His outline was good, his touch ) 
smooth, his colouring rather loo red and while; and 
his figures have more dignity than character, more 
grace than beauty. His facility w^as wonderful, his 
industry great, he would paint foi tw'elve hours together, 
ami always standing, caring not for cold. 

The cloud ol grief o\ crliung the last d.ays of Charles | 
Vaiih*o. lie had two sous and one daughter, even more i 
beaut iliil, more graceful, more charming, than her ' 
mother, with a voice which seemed intended for singing 
rather than sjveakuig. “Ob' Rajdiael ! Raphael!” 
Vanloo would exclaim while gazing on his daughter, 
and the feelings ol the paintei’ gave place to those of 
the father. In the beautiful countenance of Caroline 
Vanloo was scon that heavenly light wdiicli forebodes 
an early death ; she w’as less a woman than an angel. 
From childhood >l!c Ind bct'ii wrai)t in dreamy reverie; 
speaking scblom, p.issing all her time in reading and 
thinking, caring not lor worldly amusciiiciits , at the 
I iiall she danced not, at the fete she giuc oiil}' her cii- 
I <'liaiitiiig smile ; her mind only seemed to be alive, the 
bod^' which elothed it was as cold as marble. “Books 
aie killing licr,” said her father, who had never learned 
lo read, aud to whom the ihousaiid black mark.s running 
afler each other were cabalisLie signs, She often sat in 
the iiaiutiug-room, reading or tlrcamiug, while her 
fat.hei could seurcel.v get her to sjieak three word.s. If 
he asked her advice ui>oii the heads of saints or pagan 
godiles.ses she aiiswenal not, but he had looked at her ; 

“ Good, ver^' good, my daughter, you need not say more.” 

Due morning slic descended to the studio more pale 
and abstracted thtiu usual, and, not finding her father 
thoic, she sat down before a canvass daubed with a few 
touches, aud, taking a i>eiicil, she began to draw. 
Vanloo, who had followed her into the room, was struck 
by her inspired maimer, and concealed himself behind 
a large picture, murmuring, “ Such are the VanlooR, 
they know' how to draw^ before they are taught.” 

Alter a few miuutes Caroline laid asifle the pencil, 
contciiijilatiiig the figure she had just traced. Vanloo 
came forward, and, at the sight of her father, of 
whose enlratico she knew not, she scrcaiiu'd. 

“ Vou frightened mo,” said she, holding out lierhand 
to him. 

At the same moment fhe poor father turned pale, for 
he .saw the figure w hich tms daiighf er had sketched- 
it was Death I Before him were those shrouded bones, 
tlio.se feet which unceasingly wander through the world 
digging a grave at every step, and that terrible scythe 
of an everlasting harvest ' But what struck Vanloo 
with the greatest alarm vms the head of this Rolcn*n 
figure; Caroline, i>crhajrti unconsciously, had bestowed 
her owm angelic features upon Death; these features 
wTi'O lightly sketched, and no one but Vanloo would have 
recognised the likeness — but the father ! 

“ Child,” said he, hiding his tears by a burst of forced 
laughter, “artists do not begin thus; rise, 1 will give 
you a lesson.” 
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Caroline rose silently ; her father seated himself, 
with an agitated hand rubbed out all his daughters 
sketch except the face, took the red lead and quickly pro- 
duced a metamorphosis. l^rcsenily a sweet smile 
animated the face, curls of silken liair seemed to wave 
in a spring breeze, light wings arose from the grace- 
fully rounded shoulders; it was no longer Death, it was 
Love. Now the painter sketched in a quiver, some 
flowers, a pair of doves, and other mythological emblems. 
Caroline Avatched her father’s pencil with a smile at 
once sweet and melancholy, ll'hen he had finished 
Vanloo turned to his (laughter, and, controlling his 
emotion, “ Is it not 50 ^ ” he a'^ked, kissing her hand. 

'*No,” she replied, bonding her head with a melan- 
choly air. 

Her father, .seeing her become paler, took her up in 
his arm-, and carried her into her mother’s room. 
“Dcatli ' l)cath ' ’ cried the poorgirl wildly, and extend- 
ing lu^r aniLS. She was delirious from this moment. 

* The fathers despair is indescribable ; neither by night 
j nor da\ did he leave his Caroline's bed-side, beseeching 
'I (!od for the first time in hi.s life. She died in a lew 
I days, and the first physicians in Paris could not decide 
j her (iisease. Might it not he called weariness of life'i 
Jn the opinion of her father hooks alone caused the 
death of Caroline Vanloo, but it is not said w'hat books. 

The poor painter never recovered this terrible blow ; 
his fortune and hi.s fame were obsimrcd. 

The Dauphin meeting him at court some years after 
asked him why he was so melancholy. 

I “Monscigneur, I w'car mourning for my daughter,” 

' he replied, wiping away a tear. 

The canvass on which Caroline had sketched Death 
lie kept in his studio as a sad memorial , by examining 
1 1 it very closely the mournful outline by her pencil wa.s 
apparent under the figure of Love which covered it. 
i Madame de Vanloo gave this canva.ss to the Count de 
Cay 1 us. 

The last of the Vanloo family were !Michel and 
f Amadeus, the surviving sons of Jean Baptist Michel 

[ rapidly made his way, and was first painter to Philip V. 

of Spain. He made some money Avhicli ho lent to a 
I friend for a sea speculation. The ship, the friend, and 
j the little fortune, W'cre shipwTecked and lost. JMiehel 
f had a noble heart; on hearing of the disaster he cried, 

1 “ I have lost a good friend.” On tlie death of J'Jiilip 
he returned to Prance, w'hero he established liis fortune, 

I partly by portrait-painting ; and died at sixty-four years 
I of age, mourned by all who knew' him, especially by his 
brother, sister, aunt, and niece, wdiom lie had gathered 
around him. He succeeded belter in painting men than 
w'omen, and his iiencil w'as more sure than his palette. 
Amadeus Vanloo passed his best years in Germany, 

I and returned to France but to die. He w'as the last of 
I this family of artists, for tlu* ^ons of Charles Vanloo 
! did not follow the path of their father. F. C. 15. 


THE SHEPHERD BOY. 

I 

, See Illiutratipn. 

The accompanying Engraving, from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ well-known picture of the Shepherd Boy, tells 

I its own tale so plainly that any lengthened description 
of it is unnecessary. The thoughtful, pen^ve face of 
the hoy, thoughtful beyond his years from the solitary 
nature of his occupation, and the good understanding 
that evidently exists between himself and hie fleecy 
charge, recall to our*memoiy the pleasing and descrip- 
tive lines of that Laureate of the Homestead, Robert 
Bloomfield, which wc offer no apology to our readers for 
quoting : — 

“ ’Twas thus with Giles ; meek, fatherless, and poor, 
Labour his portion, but he felt no more ; 


No stripes, no tyranny his steps pursued ; 

His life was constant, chtJerful servitude : 

Strange to the world, ho wore a bashful look, 

The fields his study, nature was his book 1 
And, as revolving seasons changed the 8C(me 
From heat to cold, lenipestuous to serene, 

Through every ehuuge still varied his employ, 

Yet each new duty brought its slinrc of joy. 

• * * 

Small was his charge : no wilds had they to roam ; 
But bright enclosures circling round their home, 
No yellow-blossomed furze, nor stubborn thorn, 
The heath’s rough produce, had their fleecrs torn ; 
Yet ever roving, e\er seeking thee, 

Eiiclinnting spirit, dear Variety.” 


I THE MAIDEN AUNT.-No V.* 

EDITH KINNAIRD — PART III. CHAP. VITT. 

Philip Evp.rard was not a man to be overcome 
by any circumstances in which he iniglit he placed ; 
his will, vigorous and disciplined, rose to the en- 
counter with a strength which failed not to in- 
crease in proportion to the difficulties which op- 
posed him. Yet, on the present occasion, his self- 
possession well-nigh forsook him, hi.s eye sank, his 
voice trembled, and, for the first moment, strange as 
it may apnear, Edith, in the very desperation of her 
enforced composure — Edilb, the w'cak and unstable 
woman, was apparently the calmer of the two. 

‘‘There is some mistake, I think,” said she, gently, 
in answ'cr to his scarcely aiticulatc salutation, and, 
but tbather hand closed tightly on the back of the chair 
by which she stood and her lips quivered a little, 
there was no outward sign of agitation. “ You in- 
quired for Miss Forde.” 

“ I can scarcely hope to be forgiven for an intru- 
sion which must seem so unwarrantable,” replied be, 
hurriedly, “ but my visit was to Miss Foide. Can I 
sec licr? ” 

“ She is not at home.” 

“ And you expect lier — ” 

“ Not for a fortnight, at the least.’' 

Quietly', though with a certain breathlessness, were 
these few every-day sentences exchanged ; who would 
have dreamt that such a Past lay liidden under such 
a Present? But it is ever so; the lava destroys, tiie 
earthquake engulphs, and then the ground closes, and 
the humble village arises, and the very existence of 
the proud city beneath it is forgotten. 

. Everard hesitated for an instant, and then walked 
up to Edith with a mixture of reluctance «aiKl deter- 
mination, his manner visibly changing, as if under 
the influence of irrepressible feeling. “Then, Edith,” 
said he, — “ Miss Kinnuird, I must needs speak to you 
myself. God strengthen us both. 1 beseech you to 
summon all your courage.” 

At the first note of tenderness in his voice all 
Edith’s assumed self-command gave way, and she 
sank upon a chair, vainly labouring to conceal her 
tears. Everard continued to speak, and nothing but 
the exceeding and cautious gentleness of his manner 
betrayed that he had perceived her emotion. 

" I wished to see Miss Forde,” said he, ** because I 

^ * (1) Concluded from p. 180. 
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I thought she would communicate what 1 have to tell 
better than I could do it myself. I know J must 
distress you greatly ; God knows what it costs me 
to do so. I do not bring you good news.’' 

He was evidently trying to prepare her for some 
terrible intelligence — the most painful task which 
ever falls to human love, and yet one which none 
but the truest love should execute. At first she hud 
scarcely grasped his meaning, but now it suddenly 
flashed upon her. 

I “Tell me at once,” cried she, starting up, and for 
I the first time lifting her eyes to his face. “ Prank ?” 

I slie could say no more. 

! “He is alive, and there is hope,” said Everard,- 
I quitkly. 

' Edith neither screamed nor fainted, hut she treni- 
i bled from head to foot, and her white shivering lips 
tiied in vain to shape the w^ords with wliicli she 
I panted to qviestion him. Ho understood lier per- 
I h'ctly, and, without inflicting upon her all that woll- 
1 ] meant toiture of petty delays and useless restoratives 
1 so commonly employed in cases of sudden aftliction, 

I so needlessly opjiressive to the sulferer, he jirocecded 
j to do the best thing he could, namely, to toll the 
' tiuth, calmly, quickly, and syinpatliiziiigly. 

I “He has met witli an accident,” said he; do not 
fancy that I am keeping anyrliing from you ; I am 
I going to toll you tlie exact trutli. There is hope that 
1 lie may recover, — with his youth and strength there 
mast be considerable hope ; but I must not conceal 
' liom )ou that he is in danger. It was a fail; he 
li went too near tlio edge of a cliff and part of the 
l' earth gave way. I came myself, both he<*aiise he 
wished it, and because 1 was sure you would desire to 
Ij come to him diiectly, and 1 thought theie niigiit be 
I; some dilliculiy; 1 thought, too, it would he a satisfac- 
tion to you to be quite sure that you were hearing tlie 
I exact truth.” 

I “ Thank you,” said Edith, in a choking voice; “1 
I may come directly / ” 

“ As soon as you feel equal to it,” he leplied. “A 
carriage is waiting.” 

“ Thank you,” repeated Edith. She was half 
1 stunned; it was a strange, uni cal, dreamy sensation; 

I she could feel no conviction of the truth of what she 
had been told, still less could she persuade herself 
tliat Everard was in the room witli her, and that she 
had learned it from his lips. She put her hand to her 
forehead, and looked up with a delirious inclination 
to laugh, and tell Idm that it was all nonsense, and 
she was not deceived. 

Everard rang the bell for some water, and, bolding 
the glass for Edith to diink, he very clearly and de- 
liberately repeated his intelligence to the servant, 
adding an order that she would pack up her mistress’s 
things as quickly as possible, and get ready to accom- 
pany lier, as it would be necessary for them to set 
off almost immediately. He watched Edith’s face 
while he spoke, but there was the same unnatural, 
incredulous expression in it, and a cold fear came 
into his heart, and made it pause in its boating as 
though a strong grasp had closed upon it. Then he 


took both her bands in his, and spoke with the utmost 
tenderness. “ My dearest Edith, be comforted ; 
trust in God. Exert yourself for Frank’s sake — he is 
longing to see you — you must he his muse and com- 
panion, but you know you will not be allowed to be 
with him if your own strength fails. 1 have known 
worse cases than this recover; and if not, Edith,” 
— lie was afraid to encourage hope, for the surgeon's 
opinion had been very desponding, — “ will you not try 
to submit to God’s will and to take comfort? will you 
not tiy to support yourself? I know' how bard it is, 
almost impossible in the first moment, — but, for 
Frank’s sake.” 

'J’he soothing words bad their effect. The strange, 
w'ild expression passed aw'ay, and she bowed her 
face ii])on his hands, and wept like a child. When 
slie looked up there were teiirs on his cheeks also. 
She rose hastily. “ Now I am quite well,” she said, 
“ and quite ready. Do not let us waste a moment — 
pray let us go directly.” 

He judged wisely tliat it would be cruel lodetain her, 
and went out to expedite arrangements for their de- 
parture. hen heretiinud he found her bonneted 
and shawled; very pale, but quite composed; her 
hand shook as she accepted his arm to walk to the 
carnage, but she did not withdraw it, neither did she 
speak, and they crossed the hall together. At the 
(looi she paused, shuddering and sobbing — he looked 
anxiously at her. “The last time we were together,” 
•<aid she, in a broken voice, “ I vexed him.” 

Everard was too deeply moved to answer imme- 
diately, lint in a few moments he said, gently, “Do 
not think of it. I am sure he has long forgotten it. 
lie spoke of you witli the fondest affection.” 

“ When ? ” cried Edith suddenly. 

“Tlie last lime lie named you,” returned Everard, 
with a little hesituiion, — “yesteidny, 1 think.” 

“Not since — ” (she could not say “his accident.” 
Why is a word so much haider than a thought?) 
“ not when i on li*ft liim ? ” 

“ No,” replied Everard, “lie did not speak of you 
then.” 

Edith felt tlie import of the sentence, and, burying 
her (ace in her hands, suflered herself to be assisted 
into the carriage. Immediately afterwards,*howevei, 
she put out her head, unable to abstain from asking 
the question, though slie was almost ceitain of the 
answ er, and said in a low, de.sponding tone of voice, 
“ W^ill he not kfiow' me ? ” 

“ lie may, very likely ; indeed, I trust that he will. 
But, you know', temporary insensibility is tlie common 
result of an accident of this sort, even when it is not 
very serious, and 1 came away as soon as 1 learned 
that there was no immediate danger.” 

“ How far?” inquired Edith. 

“Twenty miles only.” 

And not another word passed between them. 
Silently Everard placed the maid in the carriage 
beside her mistress, dnected the coachman to drive 
quickly, and, spiinging on a horse, which was in 
waiting for him, soon outstripped his fellow-traveller. 
Edith kept her face covered, and unclosed not her 
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lips during the whole journey. Who shall tell what 
passed within her during that silence ? First, there 
was tumult, and wild, unnatural thoughts struggling 
with hurried prayers and trying to drive them out 
of her heart; and despair, and unbelief, now in God’s 
mercj', now in the reality of her affliction; demon- 
whispers that seemed prompting her to utter derisive 
words which it would have been madness to speak. 
And then the prayers conquered, and there was a 
strange sort of peace, like the hush in a chamber of 
death, and her spirit prostrated itself as if commun- 
ing with the presence of an angel, and said almost 
without an effort, “ Here am 1 ; do with me as 
Thou will!’’ and then came a quick burst of bitter 
tears, and a throng of sudden memories that hurried 
past licr like phantoms in a dream, bright and 
I smiling as they approached, but withering into pale 
corpses as she gazed upon them. And paler, sadden 
than all, wringing, as it were, tears of blood fiom her 
heart, came self-reproach, the only unbearable pang 
in the dreary catalogue of human woes, — the tor- 
mentor, which, like Eastern despots, not only impales 
its victim, but refuses him the cup of water which might 
assuage or shorten his anguish, — the one agony that 
knows no consolation. Counsels neglected, unwary 
words resented, little faults unkindly judged, motives 
unfairly attributed ; small injustices and forgotten 
wrongs, dotie in the wanlonness of prosperous affection 
or the lieedlcssness of irritation, all started to life, 
and proclaimed that now they must needs live for 
ever, since she could neither recall them nor atone 
for them. Oh, how sternly does the absence or suff’er- 
ing of the beloved tench love to remember its sins ! 
Oh, how far more deeply and irremediably does an 
unkindness or an ofTeiice w’ound the heart of him who 
has inflicted, than of him who has suffered it ! 

And then, through all this pain and fear, and 
shame and sorrow, the words and the tone of 
Everard thrilled suddenly upon her memory like an 
echo of far music heard through the bowlings of a 
tempest, or the momentary gleam of one pale star 
when darkness covers the skies. But she put away 
the thought, and well-nigh hated hciself tiiat she 
hud harboured it for a moment. “It was only com- 
patsion,” Said she in her heart, “the pity of a cold 
but not unkind indifference.” And she betook her- 
self once more to prayer. 

The carriage stopped. Everard was at the door to 
receive her, and spoke before she had lime to ques- 
tion him. “ He has been sensible ; he has undergone 
the necessary operations ; he is asleep.” 

“ A good sign ? ” asked she, breatlilcssly. 

“ Yes,— so far good, ’’rejoined he, with unspeakable 
dread of encouraging too far her sanguine nature. 
He took her hand, and gently led her iip-stairs to a 
dressing-room adjoining the sick inun’s chamber; 
there were refreshments on the table, and of these, 
though little enough inclined, she partook ; for the 
quiet authority of his manner made her a very child 
in his bands. Then they sat down, side by side, close 
to the open door, to wait for the waking of the 
sleeper* 


No sound but the ticking of the clock on the man- 
telpiece, and the low note of its chimes as it told 
ever and anon that another quarter of an hour of life 
had passed away. It seemed the audible footstep 
of coming Death, and Edith clasped her hands upon 
her ears that she might not listen to it. No sight 
but the table visible through the doorway, with the 
phials and the strips of torn linen upon it, here and 
there spotted with blood, and the motionless curtain 
of the bed, and the composed but grave face of the 
surgeon, who sat beside it. Edith kept her straining 
eyes fixed upon that face till its quiet seemed stony 
and spectral to her, and she could look no longer, 
but turned away with an inexplicable terror. The 
still folds of the bed-curtains seemed to her to be 
I endued with an unreal motion ; she saw them tremble 
as with the breath of the slopj>cr ; she imaged to 
herself the ghastly foim which they concealed, with 
every possible feature of distress and horror; she 
expected to see them suddenly put aside ; she felt as 
though she could not endure to look upon the spec- 
tacle which must then be revealed — as though llie 
slightest movement of the drajjery would shake her 
reason from its balance. 

The chime again ! She has watched three hours. 
Was it fancy, now, or was tlierc indeed a movement 
in that fearful room? Yes, the surgeon rose, and, 
softly approaching the bed, put his head cautiously 
I within the curtains. Tliere was a low murmuring 
sound : the sleeper must have awakened. Edith was 
springing to the bedside, but Everard’s firm but gen- 
tle grasp detained her ; and he whispered, scarcely 
above his breath, “ Itemember, he does not know 
you are come ; be patient a moment ; he must not be 
startled.” And then he supported her trembling 
form, tenderly ns u child takes a wounded bird to its 
bosom, and their eyes met, and shrank not from each 
other’s gaze ; and. without a word, each knew that 
the love of the other’s heart was stronger and purer 
even than it had been when they parted four years 
before. 

Five minutes ’only ! — but the matter of a lifetime 
was compressed into their brief .^ilpnce. The surgeon 
leaves the bedside ; Everard beckons to him ; he 
comes into the outer room, carefully closing the door 
behind liim ; Edith looks not into his face, fur she 
dares not, but she looks into Everard’s, and there is a 
smile on his lips ; and, dizzy and weeping, she 
gathers her failing senses to comprehend the blessed 
words, “ Tliere is every hope. 1 expect that he will 
recover,” — strives to fold her hands and bend her 
knees in thankfulness, and knows no more, for the 
revulsion has been loo great, and she has fainted. 

When she opened her eyes from that happy swoon, 
she was lying on a sofa, with Everard kneeling be- 
side her, her hand in his. And the first words he 
whispered were — what ? An assurance of forgive- 
ness? No. An entreaty for it. Oh! with what 
humble and self-condemning words did Edith answer 
him! How tearfully did she pour forth her con- 
fession and her penitence ! How earnestly did she 
justify him — how sorrowfully reproach herself! Not 
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that she had ceased to love him, as he indeed had 
thought, but that she had ceased to be worthy of his 
love, \yith the eloquence of few words and many 
tears, blending the shame of true repentance with 
the ^happiness of perfect reconciliation — finding no 
ease save in avowing and dwelling upon the wrongs 
which yet she cannot contemplate without the keen- 
est pain — striving, as it were, so to outgo him in con- 
demnation of them as to leave room for nothing but 
pardon in his heart. It is forgiveness which makes 
the sense of a fault everlasting, the memory of it 
indelible. 

And had Everard no self-accusation on his part? 
Much, truly, and he was not slack to utter it. He 
had been harsh, impatient, unjust ; he had learned 
by bitter self-inflicted discipline the need (so he said) 
of that charity of temper, the deficiency of which was 
once rather a boast than a shame to him. He had 
learned that the love of good is better than the hatred 
of evil; that unconscious self-worship lies at the root 
of misanthropy ; that bitterness against the sins of 
another generally accompanies blindness to our own. 
He did not think that he deserved the exquisite hap- 
piness of the present any better than Edith. 

And so the Gardener found his Lily again, rooted in 
the bank whereon he had uuthinkiiigly flung it ; and 
the cankered blossom was severed by the fall, and 
the rich array of spotless buds had expanded in the 
spring sunshine, pleading to him with a thousand 
silent voices, and bidding him foisake his unlovely 
tlomaiii, and make a new garden for them to dwell 
in. And the plant of Love, being cherished and 
tended, bore its natural fiuit, which is the beauty of 
life in this world, and the promise and foretaste of it 
for the next. 

It is said, that if a silken thread be tied around a 
perfectly moulded bell at the moment of sounding, 
the bell will burst asunder, and sliiver into a thousand 
j)ieccs. So is it when a heart of perfect and deli- 
cate harmony in itself seeks to manifes.. its life 
among other hearts ; the slightest revulsion is enough 
to destroy the expression for ever. 

Let us draw aside, and keep silence, and watch 
quietly in the distance ; we dare not speak of this 
joy. Let us, be very silent, and listen Iieedfully to 
tlie inner chime of our own hearts, if it have pow'er 
to make itself heard ; happy indeed are we if it 
convey to us an echo caught from the great chorus 
of Love. 

CnAPTER THE LaST. 

Coming home is cither the happiest or the most 
sorrowful thing in life, and the one ingredient on the 
presence or deficiency of which its character depends, 
is Love. If there be only Love in a home, let its other 
qualities be what you please, let it be full of faults, abun- 
dant in discomforts, pinched by poverty, and darkened 
by sorrow, still there is happiness in coming back to it, 
—still there is no happiness, worthy of the name, con- 
ceivable away from it. It is the soul’s native element, . 
and out of it there is for her no healthy growth or 
free development — nothing better than a sickly hot- 


house life, brief and evanescent, or an untimely 
withering, a going down while it is yet day. But if 
the home be loveless, you may steep it in external 
sunsliine till it glitters with radiance, yet it will ever 
strike a chill to the heart ; unless you take refuge in 
making the heart loveless loo, and for that labour 
you will need a giant's strength and a life’s persever- 
ance, and the end of it all will be — failure. You may 
make the surface callous, and you may continue tlie 
hardening process deeper and deeper inwards, hut 
there comes a point where you must stop, humiliated 
at the impotence of your own will; for the celestial 
fire burns at the centre, and you cannot quench it, 
for it is immortal. Never was there a truer word than 
the poet’s, — 

“ Tlje deepest ice that ever frore, 

Can only o’er the surface close ; 

The living stream lies quick below, 

And llowfc, and cannot cease to flow.** 

Fear and Hope are the symbols of Love; nay, 
they arc tlie very manifestations of its presence, — the 
very language of its thought: and if, having nought 
to lose, Fear may be dead within you, still it is hard 
for you to slay the infant Hope, who looks pleadingly 
into your face, and seems to promise that if you will 
only let it live the specclilcss eyes shall acquire a 
distincter eloquence, the feeble limbs a more conscious 
strength, and it shall be to you a counsellor and a 
comforter. ** In Hope," says Schlegel, “ such as it 
at present is among men, lies the chief defect; for 
Hope ought to be strong and heroic, otherwise it is 
not that which the name expresses." And where 
Hope and Fear are both dead, or have lain so long in 
torpor that their awakening seems impossible, there 
is yet another witness to the secret life of Love, per- 
haps more convincing than cither — namely, Bitter- 
ness. Where the scorn is most loudly expressed, 
depend upon it, the need is most deeply felt. Who ^ 
would be for ever warding off blows, unless he felt 
that he should suffer from them ? Who would proclaim 
defiance that did not fear defeat ? 

But what coming home was ever so happy as Aunt 
Peggy’s, when, released from the bedside of her 
querulous brother, she was welcomed by Edith’s 
sparkling eyes and warm embrace, and led to the 
sofa in the western window of that pleasant drawing- 
room, where Frank, pale, but fast regaining strength, 
received her somewhat more vociferously, and Eve- 
rard’s silent pressure of the hand seemed perhaps the 
warmest welcome of the three? Much had she to 
hear, and something to tell ; tea was speedily disposed 
of, and the joyful group, reinforced by the addition 
of Mr. Verner, gathered around the invalid’s couch, 
which was moved to his favourite position, where a 
flood of mellow light from the sinking sun poured in 
through the tender green of budding rose-trees which 
skirted the window, and framed, as it were, the garden- 
picture outside. The thick blossoms of an almond- 
tree spread themselves out in a pattern of delicate 
rose colour against the vivid blue of the eastern sky ; 
the horse-chestnuts exhibited their manifold clusters 
of white, heaven-pointing spires^ the ground was 
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iredolent with the fragrance of lily-bells and bin st- 
ing violets. Every tint was so ligbty so t r<m s a ren t j 
yet so intense, that the whole scene looked more 
like an illuminated picture in .some splendid missal 
than a real corner of the visible world ; against the 
glowing west, one almost expected to see in sharp 
relief the serene form and an/jrel face of the Maid- 
Mother, with the wondrous Babe cradled on her 
bosom. Night too, seemed coming onward with a 
half-playful stealthiness, like one who should say to 
a child, ** Only let me hide your eyes for a few 
minutes, and you shall see what fresh beauties I will 
make ready for you by the morning ! ” Edith felt 
Everard’s hand clasp gently ujion her own, and as she 
gazed forth in quiet perfect happiness, she could not 
but remember the autumn sunset which she had 
I watched from the foot of the oak in Beech wood Park, 

I — she could not hut think how cheaply the spring had 
been purchased by the intervening winter, (dieaply, 

; indeed! Alas for those whose winter ends not! yet 
even for them there shall one day be a spiing, when 
the heavens and the earth are made new, if oni\ they 
keep their patience and their faith. 

And now tell me the news from Mrs. Dalton,” 
said Aunt Peggy ; “you said you liad a long letter 
from her.” 

“ I daresay,” cried Frank, “she is just the sort of 
person to write half-a-dozen sheets at a time, cro^sed 
all over so as to make a multitude of little .siptares with 
an I at every corner. In the language of her own 
nonsensical philosopliy, she is a capital specimen ol the 
universal Me.” 

“ My dear Frank, your hatred of poor Mrs. Dalton 
amounts to a real monomania. But this accu>a!i(m 
of egotism is quite a new one — and about as correct 
as your quotation from her philosophy, as you call it.” 

“ There are a great many difll rent ways of being 
egotistical,” grumbled Frank. 

“Quite true, my dear fellow,’! said Everard, 
encouragingly. “ Keep to those grand general ob 
serrations, and you will be compaiativelv safe. J’jI 
provide \'ou wiih the practical instances — for example, 
one of the commonest forms of egotism is intoleraneo 
of all modes of thinking and feeling with which we 
don’t exactly sympathize ourselves.” 

“ I don’t understand that,” began Frank. 

“ I dare say not,” remarked Everard, quietly. 

“Oh! you bhau’t put me down in that manner,” 
resumed Frank ; “ I know very well you were speaking 
sarcastically ” 

“ It is quite a comfort to your friends to find that 
you understood so much,” interrupted Everard. “ Sup- 
pose you meditate upon tlie re.st, while we go on with 
our conversation, and tell us how far you have got an 
hour hence.” 

“ I appeal to the company from this satirical gen- 
tleman,” cried Frank, — “ I appeal to Mr. Verner. Js 
not sarcasm a form of egotism ? ” 

Avery metapbyErical question,” said Mr. Verner, 
“ but I think J may answer^es, inasmuch as it seems, 
to imply a state of self-satisfaction, and contempt 
for others.” 


“ I think it is about the worst form there is,” said 
Frank, complacently. 

“ And 1 perfectly agree with you,” rejoined Edith, 

“ but you know what follows from that.” 

“ What? ” inquired he. 

“ That it is about the unkindcst accusation which 
one friend could bring against another — in earnest.” 

“ Oh ! if Edith is going to take up your defence, 
Philip, I must surrender at discretion,” exclaimed 
Frank. “ The rebuke is quite sentimental, but it 
doesn’t touch //if, you know, because I wasn’t in 
earnest.” 

“ So people filways say when they are proved 
wrong,” observed Edith, demurely. 

“ People may, but 1 don’t,” said Frank, bluntly. 
“At any rate, I always confess my faults — that’s to 
say, if you give me a little time to make sure of them. 

So now let us go hack to Mrs. Dalton.” 1 

“ T hate sarca-<m in every sha[)e,” said Aunt Peggy, i; 
who had been not a little amused to observe tlic slight 
touch of earnest in this badinage; Everard liaviiif^ 
kindled because Ed th’s friend was attacked, and I 
Fldilh because she thought Frank spoke sharply to ! 
Everard, yet both having so completely the air and I 
tone of pleasantry, that it requiied a very delicate 
observer to detect tlie tiny edge of seriousness which ,| 
[ had sharpened their wit. , 

“Yes, but you don’t bate jokes, do you?” said 
Everard; “and in friendship, you know, (taking it 
for uraiited that there is such a thing.) apparent 
saicasms must .jlways he either jokes or mistakes.” 

“ rrue,” re])lied Frank, “ unless one of the Iriends 
is ill a passion With tlie other, which will sornetinus j 
happen, 3’ou know.” I 

“Oh, then I don't call them sarcasms at all,” | 
interposed Edith; “ the man who utters them does not 
at the time see tl.eir real meaning, and is tlie first to '| 
disown it when the anger is past. Anoer, or irritated j 
feeling, you know, makes one very oft(‘n use words ii 
the true sense ol which we should indignantly dis- i 
claim, and peihaps we are slow to confess it, only 
because we arc slow to perceive it, never having 
re.illy intended it.” 

“ And so,” said Mr. Verner, interrogatively, “ you 
would excuse every kind of injustice on the plea that 
it was done in anger and uiicoriscioiisly ?” 

“ Not excuse it,” ciied Edith ; “ oh, no! condemn 
it, deplore it, rcjient it, whenever I think of it, — only 
entreating that it should not be supposed to be the 
habit of iny mind, and that therefore I should not be 
hardlv judged in future because of it. Yet even 
such hard judgment, 1 suppose, is only a fitting punish- 
ment, and should therefore be taken meekly.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Verner; “ we are not, 1 think, the 
best judges of the measure of severity which our 
own faults deserve.” 

“ And now for Mrs. Dalton,” said Aunt Peggy. 

“ First, let me tell her wonderful piece of news,” 
replied Edith, blushing in spite of herself. “ Mr. 
Thornton is going to be married !” 

. “ Mr. Thornton ! ” said Everard and Frank in a 
breath. 
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“ Yes,” continued Edith. “ Now please listen 
j (juietly, for it is very wonderful, and I scarcely 
I linnkyou will believe it. He is going to be married 
I to Alice Brown.” 

I “ Wlirtt a triumph for simple goodness !” exclaimed 
I Aunt Peggy. 

“ I am most excessively sorry to hear it,” observed 
Frank, whose opiiiions, or rather feelings, were as 
invincible as tliey weie hearty and genuine. She 
is not very attractive, to bo sure, but she is a gentle 
good girl, and is wortliy of a better lot than being 
[ tied for life to a heartless dandy.” 
j “ Let me speak awoid for him,” said Mr. Vorner. 

I “ He has many noble qualities, thoiigli circninstances, 
and a deplorable feebleness of will, have hillierto 
I conihiiied to keep them in tlie back-ground Hut 1 
' have every liope for Ins future, i saw symptoms in 
Inin when I was last with him, of the uprising ol 
another spirit tlian that whicii has hitlierto ruled his 
lile; and perhaps no better proof of it could be given 
tliiin his present choice — as most ceitainly he could 
have found no snier safeiiiiard against a relapse. As 
I’oi her, 1 am almost .ifiaid to s.iy how h ghly 1 think 
i' of lier ; she is eminently what a woman should ever 
I 1)( — the companion and the consoler.” 

! “ Well, 1 am elad to heai voii .sriy so nmcli,” rejilied 

! ! r III*. “ Feiliaps I did liini injustice. 1 aiwajs 

^ d.isstd him wnh tinil Mrs Dalton.” 
i “ Ferliap'.,” obseived Mr. Venier, qiiietl\, “you 
(lid her imu'tice too.” 

' Edith felt that k('en and painful shyness so natural 
10 om^ who sees tiiat allusion is being madi* to a 
matter, Llie seciet of wiiicli .s//e knows, wliile tlie person 
most miiimitely concerned is ignorant that slio knows 
ii. lluniedlv and aw kwardly she changed the topic. 

I “ 'riie Daltons aie going abroad,” said she, “they 
aieijuiti tiled of Beechwood, and tin ‘_\ nu^an to spend 
I the summer in tiavellmg, and to winter at Koine. 

I Bill, dear Aunt l^eggy, T want to ask about your 

piece of news. You wrote me word that Mr. Owen 
Eorde was engaged to Mrs. A Ivan ley.” 

Aunt l^eggy s colour rose, and siie looked exceed- 
I mgly blank. “ It was a mistake, my dear,” said she. 

I 'J’here was a somewhat awkward pause, which the 
I good lady herself bioke by adding, “ Since I liave 
been so extremely foolish, it is useless to try to make 
I a mystery of it, but I am sure I need not ask \ on all 
to consider this as said strictly in confidence — for of 
course it would ovcrwlielm Owen with annoyance if 
lie knew tlint I had told you. The fact is, I ought 
to have said nothing at all about it ; but he mentioned 
it to me in so confident and decided a tone, that 1 
thought it was all settled, hui it tinned out aflerwaids 
that he had only sent the ofter — and — and ” 

“ It was refused,” said Captain Everard, looking 
as though he repented the woids the moment they 
had passed his lijis, yet uttering them in a tone of 
considerable satisfaction. 

“ Yes,” replied Aunt Peggy, in a very downcast 
manner. 

“ Mrs. Alvanley has gone to London, I think,” 
said Mr. Verner. 


“Yes,” answered Aunt Peggy, “she lias taken a 
house in Helgrave Square for the season, and after- 
wards I believe she is going to the Rhine.” 

“ A very pleasant programme," remarked Frank, 
yawning, “ hut I thought the good lady’s means were 
so small that it was all she could do to live with 
comfort, and dress with fashionable decency.” 

“ She had fifty tliousand pounds left her the other 
da},” said Everard, laconically. Frank elongated 
his face, and drew his lips together with a very sig- 
nificant expression. Delicacy towards Aunt Peggy 
prevented him from saying a word, but he could not 
help congratul iting himself inwardly on the poetical 
justice executed upon Mr. Owen Ford(=‘. He had 
oflered to fifty thousand pounds, on the strength of 
his own fascinations — and been rejected. 

“ And now,” said Aunt Peggy, with a little malice, 
“ there is anoiher question which 1 want to ask, and I 
am not quite sure to which of tliis illustrious company 
1 ought to a'idress it ; so I will ask it generally, and 
let him answer who can. Who is Miss BracebridgeV” 

“J will undeitakc to satisfy you on that point,” 
cried Everard, with the utmost alacrity. 

“ Indeed you shall do no such tiling,” interrupted 
Frank ; “ don’t listen to a word lie says. I know of 
old his faculty for so tlressiiig up a story tliat tlie 
very hero of it can’t recognise it. I won’t tiust my 
cli.naeter in his hands.” 

“ }'ow/* character ! ” re]ieat(‘d Aunt Peggy; “I 
didn’t know you were particularly interested iii tlie 
matter.” 

“ Let him go on,” said Everard, throwing himself 
hack in his chair; “ he will exhibit himself far more 
effectualh than I could. Give him plenty of rope — 
1 wouldn’t interfere with him for the world.” 

“ Well,” lesponded Aunt Peggy, “ I will apply to 
him, then; Captain Kinnaird, may 1 entreat you to 
atfiird me a little infonnatioii concerning Miss 
Ihvicehridge ? ” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” said Frank; “Miss Braci* 
budge is — that istosay, I don’t know that thcreisany- 
ihiiig very parlieular to be said about her. I suppose 
hhc would generally be considered pretty.” 

His manner was so elaborately terse and dignified, 
and so iincontrolldbly embairassed, that the rest of 
the party could not resist joining in the langh which 
Everard timed. Frank looked very good-humoured, 
but a little really vexed, w hich his friend perceiving 
instantly changed tlie subject. He afterwards im- 
parted to Aunt Peggy the true explanation of the 
mystery; namely, tliat Frank having been liimeelf 
desperatel} enamoured of the pietty Miss Bracebridge, 
and not receding as much encouragement as he de- 
siied, had been violently jealous of Everard, and had 
taken refuge in a sort of haiiglity misanthropic theory, 
that he was not to be happy in this world, but that 
all hisfiieiids w'cre to enjoy themselves at his ex- 
pense. This idea, not being very congenial to his 
nniure, had been dismissed as soon as be found how 
matters really stood with Everard, and i; did not ap- 
pear impossible tliat he might return and prosecute bis 
suit hereafter, with some hopes of success. Everard s 
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intimacy with the young lady had been simply 
that easy and pleasant communion which tlie public 
is apt to mistake for a flirtation, hut whicli is, in fact, 
a much better thing, and is sometimes an introduction 
to one of the highest of earthly goods — a vestibule, as 
it were, to the sanctuary of Friendsliip. Rut it seems 
to require a faith greater than that which is able to 
remove mountains to induce people to believe, that 
there can really exist such a phenomenon as a friend- 
ship between man and woman. It is not very 
common, perhaps, to meet with a true friendship at 
all; for human nature is often changeable, often 
heedless, often unreasonable, and there are a thousand ! 
fine and tender links, the snapping of any one 
whereof may indefinitely retard the final formation 
of the chain ; but nevertheless there is such a thing, 
and it is well to note it wliere we find it, if only by 
way of exception to general rules, — by way of con- 
tradiction to the popular belief, according to which 
the fairest beginningis only the prelude to iiidifiercnce 
or disappointment. The question, of course, is really 
whether the true germ be in both hearts, or not; if it 
be there, it must needs grow up and bear fruit, in 
spite of all possible disadvantages of sun and shade, 
rain and drought; but if we have mistaken another 
plant for the heavenly seed, we must bear to see it 
perish before the first unkindly blast. Fancy, con- 
venience, community of pursuit, may deceive us for 
awhile, but these have no root ; they are the annuals 
of the spirit, and fade after a single season’s growth. 
Woe, then, to him who has mistaken them in another 
for that which they are not ! 

Everard and Edith walked together that night in 
the shrubbery. There is no record of their conversa- 
tion, but, as they returned to the house, they paused 
and looked back together upon the moonlit garden, 
as Edith had before done in her desolation and re- 
morse- She looked up now in his face. “ Is it pos- 
sible,” said she, “that happiness can harden the 
heart? I could not think harshly of any human being 
at this moment. My heart seems like a garden, so 
full of sunshine, that the tiniest flower, the meanest 
blade of grass, has somewhat of glory and beauty — 
thanks be to my sun for shining on them ! ” 

“ And the dreary cold of the past has prepared the 
soil for bearing this sweet harvest,” returned he. 

Then there was silence between them. There is 
no expression for perfect happiness but perfect silence. 

It is not human enough for language; and the fullest 
concord of harmonious sounchiis, after all, onl^ a sigh 
after the Infinite. No sound in the whole catalogue 
of earthly notes expresses unmixed joy but the 
laughter of a very young child, and w^e all know how 
that changes to tears in a moment. Yet if speeoii 
and sound are but the voice of longing, so after all is 
silence, rightly understood, only the voice of waiting. 
When will that Future come wherein the Present 
shall satisfy the soul? 

“ My poor Amy ! Will she ever be — not as liappy 
as I am, but happy in any sense?” murmured Edith, 
as she laid her head on the pillow, for a night of 
joyful dreams, aud yet more joyful wakening. 


I Gentle public, we leave you to answer this question. 

I And according to youraiiswer sliall we judge, whether 
or not you have appreciated the Moral of this story. 
For it has a moral, we do assure you, sage scliool- j 
masters and philosophers, and may, on tlie whole, be i 
not inaptly named a “book of instruction.” This 
fact will, of course, be held to excuse it for dullness. 

In conclusion — for the tale is ended — we would f 
humbly entreat you to believe, that Mr. Verner was j 
in reality a very delightful personage — in fact, an j 
Ideal Man — wc Iiavc contrived to present him to 
you on paper in the aspect, wc are somewhat afraid, 
of a very oppressive prig ; but wo pray you to believe 
that the fault is ours, not bis, and bas aiiscn out of a 
species of that liiiman deficiency to which allusion 
has so recently been made, which renders the ex- 
pression of perfection of any kind well-nigh impos- ' 
sible. Should you agree witli us, we can only say we , 
are sorry that we attempted it ; and so we wish you a ' 
long farewell, for Aunt Peggy is about to betake 
herself to a retirement, which perhaps she might 
deem herself wiser if she had never left. S. M. I 


SPEAK GENTLY! || 

Splak gonlly ! — il bctlor fur Ij 

To rule l)y l'j\c than fcai , ' I 

Speak g(‘rilly ! — let iwi harsh ^\or^lb mar 
The good wc might do licrc. 

Speak gently ! — love doth wliisjicr low ' 

Tlie that true Jiearls bind , j 

And grmly fnrmlsliip’s aecent.s How — 

AflccUon’s \ oice is kind. 

Speak gently to the little child! ^ * 

Its love be sure to gam ; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild — I 

It may not long reniam. ' 

Speak gently to the yoimg ; for tlicy 
Will have enough to hear ; I 

Pass through this life as best they may, j 

’Tih full of anxious care ! j 

Speak gently to the aged one, 

Grieve not the care-worn lieart : | 

The sands of life are nearly run j i 

Let such in peace depart I i 

Speak gently, kindly to the poor, ! 

Let no harsh tone be lieard ; j 

Thc*y have enough they must endure, ' 

Without an unkind word ! 

Speak gently to the erring- • know 
Tliey must have toiled in vain ; 

Perchance unkiiidncss made them so, | 

Oh ! win them back again ! 

Speak gently ! — lie who gave His life 
To bend man’s stubborn will; 

Wlum elements wTre fierce in strife. 

Said to theiii, — “Peace, be still!” 

Sfteak gently ’i is a little tiling I 

Dropped in the heart’s deep well ; | 

The good, the joy which it may bring, | 

lOtcinity shall tell. 

♦ 
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FACTS IN THE EAST, ILLUSTRATIVE OP 
SACRED HISTORY.— No. V. 

I, BY MBS. POSTANS. 

In tlio first chapter of the book called Exodus, 
and at the eleventh verse, we read of the takinfi^ and 
afflicting of the children of Israel by the King of 
Egypt, who employed these Hebrew captives on all 
the public works: “And they built for Pliaraoh 
treasure cities, Pithom and liaamses.” The custom 
of erecting treasure cities is very usual among the 
princes of the East ; and on all public works it is 
equally common to employ enfoiced labour; thus 
Mahomed Ali, as it is well known, marched down by 
hundreds the cultivators of Upper Egypt, to excavate, | 
under taskmasters, the great Mahnioudie Canal, 
paying them only with scanty rations of grain and 
vegetables, and making them “ to serve with rigour." 
The British government in Sindh, adopting the 
system of the East, caused their prisoners, the 
Beloochces, to labour in public Avorks ; and the 
Ameers of Sindh themselves had “ treasure cities," 
forts in vaiious parts of the deserts, between Upper 
Sindh, Beloochistan, and Rajpootana, in which they 
stored arms, mone}^ and jewels. In the seventh 
verse of the fifth cha[)ter, we read of tlie command 
of Pharaoh to the taskmasters of the jieople and 
their officers, saying, “ Ye shall no more giv(‘ the 
pco’ le straw to make brick as heretofore : let them 
go and gather straw for tliemselves." The cities of 
the East, its forts, and places of reception for tra- 
vellers, are usually built of sundried bricks, formed 
of earth and A\atcr, to which greater strength of 
cohesion is given by clioppcd straw, mixed in the 
mud before the bricks are shaped and dried. 

Without the gates of the city of Sliikarpoor wore 
numerous spots used for tliis purpose; and great 
care is required to prevent tlie too rapid drying of 
the bricks, and their consequent cracking; the 
people therefore water and turn them freijuently. 
I’ho walls and bastions of these cities are often seen 
rent fiom summit to base; yet they ])iove strong 
enough for shelter, and affbid protection sufficient 
against the attacks commonly made by sAVord and 
matchlock men. The fiat roofs of the houses, the 
benches without the doors, the hearths and Avindows, 
arc formed Avith groat facility Avith this straAA'-strewn 
mud ; and Avhen dry, it presents a smooth and 
equal surface, capable of being faced Avith a stucco 
of fine lime, called chtindm, Avhich Avlieii polished 
resembles marble; or it may be suifaccd Avith a 
mosaic AA’ork of glazed tiles of various patterns, 
which are particularly curious and very handsome in 
effect. The Arabs, the successors of the descendants 
of the Pharaohs, still in Upper Egypt build their 
villages on the banks of the Nile of the same mate- 
rial for which the children of Israel had vainly 
laboured to collect straw when “ the people were 
scattered abroad, tlirougliout all the land of Egypt 
to gather stubble instead of straw." When I visited 
Luxor and Carnne, the magnificent pillars of the 
ancient temples and palaces were, I found, built 
round with the hovels of the Arabs, swarming AAutli 
their filthy families, and guarded by fierce dogs, who 
ruslied on us from the doorways, and sjiiang from 
the walls, as it they would have torn the intruders 
to pieces on the spot. 'I’hese walls and hovels were 
all built of sundried bricks mingled with straAv 
which the Arabs collect from their fields, idly^ and 
not as those who once bowed before the Egyptian 


tyrant in these same halls, when “ the ofliccrs of the 
children of Israel canu' and cried unto Pharaoh, 
saying. Wherefore dealest timu iluis with thy 
servants?" Near Siout is seen the oldest form of 
pyramid in Egypt, and tltis is built similarly of sun- 
dried biick mingled Avith straAV. This pyramid is en- 
tered frem the summit, and is considered to be of 
an antiquity so remote as to render it possible that 
the HebreAv prisoners of tlie Pharaohs erected it as 
part of the task-work of their captivity. I first sqav 
this pyramid on ascending the Nile, and was told it 
was seldom visited, from the difficulty of entrance, cords 
and a ladder being required for the interior descent. 

In the seventh chapter of Exodus, and the eleventh 
verse, we read of the “ magicians of Egypt,” how 
AAith tlicir enchantments they endea\mured to rival 
fhe powers hostoAved on Moses and on Aaron. It 
is not remarkable among a people highly imaginative, 
Avhose reasoning powers arc uncultivated, wlio are 
unpossessed of the knowledge of natural science, 
and who have a religious Avorship which teaclies 
them the existence of good and evil spirits, mingling 
personally in the affairs of earth, that superstitions 
of the strongest kind should cx'ist, or tliat the cun- 
ning of individuals should induce them to seize on 
the fact of this ercdnlity among their fellows for the 
purpose of acquiring Avcalth or of gaining infiucnce. 
'J’liiis, in Cairo, at tlie jircsent day, magicians drive a 
thriving tiadc ; and in India a similar class are cele- 
brated for their talents of jugglery and necromancy. 

“ Snake-charming " is one of the commonest tricks, 
and pursued by men ealled “ Sampiiri ; " and about 
two years .since, at the town of Chakun, in AVe.'^tcrii 
India, T saw this art practised to great advantage. 
Our sleeping tents Aveie pitched a little aw .iv from 
the walls of the house, that its reflected heat miglit 
not leach them ; but tlie servaiils feared .ilieiidaiice 
after siiusct, in consequence of snakes having been 
killed in, and seen about, the hedge' of ciqihorliia 
that fenced the garden ; and under the cireumstances [ 
the ajipearance of two snake-charmers, (ir sainpiiri, ' 
in the compound, was, it Avill readily he supposed, most i 
welcome. These men, tlie “ magicians," were 
attired in taAvny-coloured robes, turbans of the same 
colour, and large black beads encircling their throats. 

The elder man carried a pair of round wief er- 
haskets slung from a bamboo over liis shoulder, and 
the younger, a species of double flageolet, on Avhicli , 
he piped at intervals. Tlie baskets liaving been | 
placed on the ground, and tlie covers removed, a ' 
imge cobra capclla reared its crest, rising with jioAAcr- | 
fill muscular action, and vibrating in the manner i 
common to that creature Avhen about to make its latal j 
bound ; hut tlie enchanter now jnped a sIoav and 
pleasing melody ; the hood of the cobra fell, its 
angry vehemence ceased, and the man, lifting it 
from the basket, wound it round his neck. The 
magician next advanced to the euphorbia hedge, 
piping soft melodics; hut as it seemed to he without 
result, an idea Avas suggested of “ tlie deaf adder, 
who stoppeth her cars, and refiisetli to hear the voice of 
the clianner, charm he never so Avisely ; " andthis nioi e [ 
particularly wlieri the magician laid aside his instru- 
ment, and loudly called to the serpents supposed to I 
be lurking there, that he was their master, and, a.s 
such, commanded them to come forth. A pause 
ensued; the mandate Avns unresponded to, wlien 
again he recurred to a plaintive melody, and scarcely | 
had sounded tlie lirst notes, Avhen the gliding foim of ' 
a cobra emerged from the hedge, dragging its length j! 
towards the “ charmer," who, darting forward, caught i| 
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it by the throat, and flung it into his basket. The 
ingenuity of the people of the East, more particularly 
of those known as Kalatnees, and supposed to be of 
the same stock as the gipsies, wiio speak of an 
Egyptian origin, is remarkable; and their feats of 
sleight-of-hand and dexterity are so wonderful, and so 
far surpassing all that has ever !)een imagined of such 
powers in Europe, that we can sup])osc, if it e magi- 
cians of Egypt, as they probably did (fo>lo*ed and 
encouraged), far exceeded those jugglers seen at 
native courts and in vaiioiis paits of Ind^, we can 
scarcely feel surprise that Pharaoh imagined the arts 
of magic as great in power among the Egyptians as 
among the Hebrews, and so “called the wise men 
and the sorcerers ” to his presence, trusting to the 
learning of his inagiciaiis, who, as we know, effected 
the production of appearances much as a skdful 
Kalatnec would now do before a prince of India; 
and the juggler, having perfomed his clever feat in 
such a case, would, with much indifference, retinn 
his rod into the close-mouthed bag of tawny-coloured 
clotli. But we find that in the presence of Pharaoh, 
King of Egypt, “Aaron’s rod swallowed up their 
rods.” And the magicians, doubtless, retired 
trembling to inquire of tlieir masters, the priests of 
Isis and Osiris, jugglers well skilled in those arts that 
made them great and feared among the people, 
wherefore the magicians of the Hebrews had supe- 
rior powers to theirs; for the sorcerers of Pharaoh 
knew not of that great sight when the bush burned 
with fire, and the bush was not consumed.” 

In the tenth chapter, and tlictvvelfth verse, we read 
the command given to Moses while Pharaoh still re- 
fused to let the “people go,” of, “Stretch out thine 
hand over the land of Egypt for the locusts, that they 
may come up upon the laud of Egypt, and eatevery herb 
of the land.” Uuring my residence in the ])ioviuce of 
Cutcb, which from the character of its climate was 
particularly suited for the growtli of English vegeta- 
tion, and the gardens of who.se c<nnp were rich and 
productive, 1 was, on one occa'^ioii, startled fioni 
my employment by the loud, luirsli, di.scoidant 
sounds of every variety of native iiistiumeiit, sud- 
denly heard in full force on every side. Much won- 
dering what this might mean, 1 immediately passed 
into the garden, and found the air literally darkened 
with flights of locusts, brought over on the w ings of the 
north wind from Sindh. In consequence of the noise 
caused by the cultivators, who, in the hope of saving 
their crops, liad, immediately on the appearance of 
the band of locusts, rushed foith, armed with every 
implement and instrument capable of sound, to scare 
the mighty army from their fields, the creatures 
had not settled, but now they did so undistiiihed on 
the little flourishing vegetable gardens of our 
camp. “ Very grievous were they;” it seemed as 
if a carpet of green, and red, and orange-coloured 
pattern, had suddenly been Jruwii over all on winch 
the eye had previously rested; the locust-band was 
80 dense that no form of vegetable could be seen 
for them. And thus they rested until the morning, 
devouring from the branches of the neem trees and 
the mimosas, every leaf and every blossom, hut when 
the following mid-day came, a strong north wind 
arose, and drove these locusts to the coast at Man- 
davie. Our trees were hare, our vegetables were all 
devoured ; of our figs and our grapes, not one was 
to b® seen, “ and there remained not any green 
thing in the trees, or in the herbs of the field, 
through all the land.” The locusts, how'ever, yet 
rested in the coasts ; for, a few days after their disap- 


I poarance from our camp of Bliooj, 1 was at Man- 
davie, a singular old city, surrounded by productive | 
j gardens, situated on the Gulph of Cuteh. The 
palace has a flat roof of considerable extent, on 
which our sleeping tents were usually pitched and 
our evenings passed; but both habits were equally 
impracticable now, in conse(|uence of the locusts, 
that here, as they had done in Bliooj, darkened the 
air ; aud the servants, in hiiiiging supplies from the 
town, carried heavy pieces of flat wood with them, j 
and uivoied their faces, to protect themselves against i 
the loeU'*'s, that flew in clouds, wounding them with 
their sharp and armed bodies. Here, also, the poor 
cultivatois, with unwearied toil, strove to prevent the 
locust baud from settling on their fields and gardens, 
but unfortunately with very paitial success; and i 
many a jmor family was utteily ruined by their de- 
vouiing all the “ herb of the hind, and all the fruit ' 
of the trees ” they were unable to protect, until 
the wind, a strong and mighty wind, arose at mid- 
night, which, flapping together all the heavy Nvoodeii * 
door.s of tlio old palace, and lousmg every one from i| 
sleep, drove the locusts into the sea , and m the morn- i 
ing there remained not one locust in all the coast. ^ 
'I’housaiids of these devastators, stiong as they are 
on the wing, perished in the storm-excited waves 
of the (iiilph, iiiid were v\ashed on sliore, wdieie they 
were collected by the plundered jieasantH, who 
stripped away tlieir legs and wungs, dried, and salted | 
them. 1 tasted the li'ciists in curry, and could not | 
have distinguished them tiom prawns. 'I'liis is evi- ; 
dently an ancient custom, lor lleiotodus mentions, i' 
that the Nasainones were accustomed to hunt for 
locusts, w’hieh having dried in the sun, they i educed , 
toapuvidcr, and ate with milk. I have obsei veil the 
same food to ho a favourite ( lie among the Arabs, 
and tliat it is much prelened to the pod of the | 
locust-tree, whiih I have seen at Malta, aud which 
in form aud eidoiir resembles that of the acacia. 
riie people at Malta aud Go/o, as in Egypt, eat the 
bean, soiiietinie.s undressed, and sometimes as a \ 
pickle, 'riie winged locust, however, is decidedly 
more giuieially eaten, both in India and tiie couaLs i 
of the Bed Sea ; and wdien dried, is part of the , 
jirovisioii commonly made by jiersons tiavelling in ’ 
the deserts, and when about to place themselves in 
jiositions where food cannot readily be purchased, — 
a fact w'hich leads to the impression that it was juo- ij 
bahly this unimal locust, and nut the locust bean, 
which was the food of St. John when in the 
Wilderness of Bethahara. It is not, J think, iin- m 
worthy of remark, that all the sijuices of the plagues | 
brought upon the King of Eg} pi for the deliverance | 
of the Hebrew captives in Upper Egypt, are still to ; 
he seen there, and do not in all insuineea extend ; 
themselves to the lower country, hut are peculiar | 
to the nver-hanka above Siont. 'I’lic nightly croaking . 
of the frogs by the villages where our boat was often 
tethered for the night, preveiiied all rest, and so | 
completely is “ ihe dust of the laud lice,” lliat in 
stepping on shore for a few moments, W'hile tlie 
dragoman was procuring milk and unleavened bread 
at a village, in preparation for breakfast, our dresses 
became unwearuhle ; and the baths were in imme- 
diate requisition,— a misery that never assailed us iti 
the desert of Suez or below Siout. The swarms [ 
of flies, also, that fill the houses of the Egyptians, 
rendering it impossible to eat a meal without the use 
of fans or napkins to beat them away, are to be 
found at seasons in Cairo, hut are said to he brought 
by the prevalence of particulai winds blowing from 
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the Thcbaid. Tlie year I was myself in Egypt there 
was “ a very grievous murrain ” upon the cattle of 
Ei?ypt; day by day by the banks of the Nile we saw 
ilie diseased and stricken creatures dying by the water’s 
filge, and their carcases strewn along tlie borders, 
riu! murrain was “ upon tlie asses, upon the camels, 
upon the oxen, and upon the sheep ; ” and the suf- 
fering was so great that scarcely any cattle remained 
for service ; and the popularity of the Pacha was 
greatly increased by his giving up his private stud 
of horses to the public service. 

In the ninth cliapter, and at the twenty -fifth verse, 
we read of the hail that ‘‘smote every herb of the 
field, and brake every tree of the field.” And I 
was once the spectator of a storm of hail on the 
desert of Suez of a violence greater than J have 
■ ver elsew here witnessed. We were in a van wdth 
I four horses wlum it suddenly commenced, and the 
.ilaini of the Arabs was excesaive; they immediately 
crept under the vehicle, and all joined with loud 
voices in reciting verses from the Koian, with many 
prayers as taught by tlie Mahomedan moolahs; and 
wlien the storm abated they were serious and fright- 
ened, — very unusual for an Arab, — and on gaining 
till outskirts of Oairo, we saw huts east down, and 
piIcm of the f/rbria ot' tiees and habitations ; and it was 
impossible, with tlnse facts before our eyes, not to 
I iliiiik of the time when tbe dir(‘clion went forth, 

, “ Se d, therefore, now, and gather tby cattle, and 

j j 11 liiat thou bast in the field , for upon every man 
.ind beast wlmh shall be found in the field and 
sli.dl not be bi ought home, the bail shall come down 
j I'fion them, and they i hall die.” And tliis night lu 
Ij ^‘g\pt many cattle were found in the field, and did 
jl du', mules, camels, sbei'p, and oxen, and the people 
;i II liie suburbs of Cairo were loud in their lamenta- 
ij tioiis for tbe loss of aiiiinals who fotmed perhaps 
I their chief depeiideiice, and without whom their 
water-wheel and their oil-mill would be unworked, 

I ibeir corn uneairied, and their fields untilled. It was 
‘bree years since bad bad fallen, and this was indeed 
, “a very grii-vous bail,” descending “upon man 
and beast, and upon every herb of the field tliiongh- 
j out tbe land of Egypt.” Notwitbstandiiig tbe ini- 
]>e(ling of oiir joiiiiiey, tbe suffering of the unshel- 
tered men, the terror of the horses, which seemed 
to paralyze them, vicious as Egyptian horses aie, 
still, in the midst of tliis terroi -inspiring storm on 
the desert, with thunder and hail, while “ the fire 
ran along upon the ground,” it was pleasing to hcarthe 
chorus prayers of tbe Moslems and the invocations of 
tbe wild A labs. Thus is it ever in the East. Neither 
does the Hindoo nor Moslem ever question tbe wdsdom 
of tbe power of creation, hut humbly submits to its 
chastisement: when afiliction comes, the follower of 
the l^rophet reverentially exclaims, “ God is great; ” 
and in the case of snflermg or terror ever commits him- 
self with humbleness to a governing power ; and thus 
even on this desert, many a professing Christian, who, 
similarly siluated, would peihaps have poured forth 
the language of irritation or blasphemy, might well 
liave learned of our half-clad Arabs, whose hearts 
were not hardened like that of Egypt’s monarch, 
hut who, humbly in the midst of the mighty storm, 
recognised the power of God, and fell prostrate, 
with their faces on the earth, in prayer before Him 
who bad in like, though more impressive, manner, 
spoken by His servant Moses before Pharaoh and all 
his people. 


THE POBrRr OP GSOROK P. MORRIS, 

OF AMiatICA. 

It is a well-known fact that the “ Chanaons ” of 
Beraiiger have been the means, upon many occasions, 
of prompting the energies of the light-hearted deni- 
zens of the French metropolis, and kindling the easily 
excitable sympathies of a people ever ready to listen 
to the lays of patriotic enthusiasm. In our own 
country, the classical genius and elegant versification 
of Moore have lent additional fervour to the aspira- 
tions of those senators whose services have been 
enlisted on the behalf of popular views and opinions. 
The song-writer of a nation has no irresponsible duty ; 
his vocation may be one pregnant with great results, 

I imparting to him the power not only of amusing, but 
of instiucting the mass of his fellow-men ; and it is 
needless in these days to say how fearful the con- 
se(|uences may be if that power is improperly exer- 
cised. 

Mr. George P. Morris, who may not inaptly be 
looked upon as the Moore of Amcnea,’_ seems to 
have hit the milieu ; his songs are conceived 

with a great amount of felicitous [expression, and 
with a precision and freedom from conventionalities, 
which offers an t'xcellent example to all other lyrists 
emulous of attracting public favour and attention. In 
every part of the United States his ballads and songs 
arc deservedly held in high estimation; and by none 
so zealously as the ladies, who appear, one and all, 
lavish in their praises of their favourite bard. Many 
of his Stirling compositions have found their way to 
this country ; and though well known and appreciated, 
have had tlieir parentage generally attributed to the 
talented individual who has been mainly instrumental 
in introducing them to English ears. Everyone who 
has attended liusseirs entertainments must have heard 
“ Woodman, spare that tree,” and “ Land Ho ! ” and 
probably gone away with the idea that the vocalist 
was their author ; or, it may be, read in tlit criticisms 
of tlie daily journals words to that effect. Palmam qui 
meniil feral is a fair axiom all tin- woild over; and 
It is but justice to a clever and amiable man to inform 
the public to whose muse they are indebted for the 
delight they have experienced. “ Land, Flo! ” is a 
sra song, and is written with all that spontaiieuus 
heartiness and warmth of feeling for which the lyrics 
of Dibdin were so justly celebrated. It breathes of 
the sea, and the words dance along as merrily as 
the tossing and rolling waves themselves. 

“ Up, up with the ftiijmtl ! The land is in sight ; 

We’ll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night. 

The cold, cheerless ocean in safety we’ve pass’d. 

And the warm genial earth glads our vision at last, 
in the laud of the stranger true hearts we shall find, 
To soothe us in absence of those left behind. 

Land ! land, ho ! All hearts glow with j oy at the sight; 
We’ll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night. 

“ The shpwl is wavimj! Till morn we’ll remain. 

Then part in the hope to meet one day again, [birth, 
Round the hearth-stone of home, in the land of our 
The holiest spot on the face of the earth ! 

Dear country ! our thoughts are as constant to thee, 
As the steel to the star, or the stream to the sea. 

Ho ! land, ho ! we near it— we bound at the sight : 
Then be happy, if never again, boys, to-night. 

The siqrinl- is answered ! The foam sparkles rise. 

Like tears from the fountain of joy to the eyes ! 

May rain-drops that fall from the storm-clouds of care 
Melt away in the sun-beaming smiles of the fair ! 
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One health, as chime gaily the nautioal bells, 

To woman ! God bless her ’ wherever she dwells ! 

Tut: Pilot’s ON Board ! aiul, thank Heaven, all’s right; 

So be happy, if never again, boys, to-night ! ” 

One of the greatest difficulties which besets the 
eflorts of the lyrical poet is the avoidance of all harsh 
or inharmonious words and rough and unmusical 
accentuations, such as too frequently try the skill and 
tax the dexterity of the vocalist to overcome, at the 
expense of all true and fit expression. Morris has 
been very happy in this particular, and appears in 
his songs to have selected tlie most vocal phrases, 
adapting them so feelingl}' to the Images they depict, 
that they possess, as it were, music in iheniselvcs. 
He Las not been rontent, however, w’ith one species 
of ballad minstrelsy, hut has evidently studied the 
quaint and fanciful writers of the Elizabethan era, as 
these verses will testify : — 

Lines after the manner of the Olden Time. 

“ Love bathes him in the morning dews, 

Reclines him in the lily’s bell, 

Reposes in the rainbow’s hues. 

And sparkles in the crystal w’cll ; 

Or hies him to the coral caves. 

Where sea-nymphs sport beneath the waves. 

" And everywhere ha welcome finds — 

Through cottage-door and palacc-porch 
Love enters, free as spicy w inds. 

With purple wings and lighted torch. 

With tripping feet and silvery tongue, 

And bow and darts behind him slung.” 

Very merry was the minstrel’s life in the days of 
old, when he roved at will beneath the greenwood 
tree with the bold outlaws, or Avandered, a welcome 
guest, from baron’s liall to princely castle : in these 
our times he tunes his harp to audiences move critical 
and more refined, ever modulating his art to the 
studied requirements of the ago. Variety of themes 
were as ardently cultivati’d and sought for by 
the troubadours and niinne-singois as tlu'v are now : 
versatility of talent and vigorous illustration were 
in especial demand. A graceful exposition of these 
qualities is in our epoch the jirincipal constituent of 
high popular exctdlcuce. 

In tasteful adaptation and genuine simplicity 
Morris is by no means deficient; his sympatlues are 
never too vehement, or his similes too vague ami un- 
defined. The following extract is a pleasing specimen 
of bis style : — 

" Where Hudson’s wave, o’er silvery hands. 

Winds through the hills afar. 

Old Cronest like a monarch stands, 

Crown’d with a single star ! 

And there, amid thcXillowy swells 
Of rock-ribh’d, cloud-eapp’d earth. 

My fair and gentle Ida dwells, 

A nymph of mountain birth. 

“ The snow-flake that the cliff receives. 

The diamonds of the showers, 

Spring’s tender blossoms, buds, and leaves. 

The sisterhood of flowers, 

Morn’s early beam, eve’s balmy breeze, 

Her purity define : 

But Ida’s dearer far than these, 

To this fond breast of mine. 

“ My heart is on the hills. The shades 
Of night arc on my brow ; 

Yc pleasant haunts and quiet glades, 

3[y soul is with you now ! 


I bless the star-crown’d Highlands where 
!My Ida’s footsteps roam — 

Oh ! for a falcon’s wing to hear ] 

Me onward to my home.” | 

“ My Mother’s Bible ” is one of those pure and 
truthful effusions which will of necessity jilease all 
readers : it will not bear dividing, and is too long for 
entire quotation. 

It is gratifying tolearn that our author is thoroughly 
appreciated by tlie ])e()pIo of America, and that all 
his friends and acquaintances concur in paying high 
tribute to the excellences of his character and the 
great amiability of his nature. As tlie Laureate of 
the New World, he is deserving the consideration of 
his transatlantic brethieii. Long may he prosper, 
and pen, for years to come, as feeling poetry as the 
productions which are now lying before us. In the 
woods and rixers of his native land there is a wide 
range for his taiicy and imagination ; let him seek his 
inspiration there, and he will be sure to acquire new 
laurels to adorn his poet brow. 

♦— 

THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 

A TALI’, or KLLORA. 
liV MRS. roSTANS. 

Tjic fine 'city of Aurungabad Avas decked as for a ' 
tiiumph. From minaret, and mosque floated the , 
green banners of the Prophet, and glittering spears, , 
surmounted by the Cre.scent, studded the rich orange | 
groves like a galaxy of stars. IVom the courts of 
every house might he heard sweid minstrelsy, and 
the hum of voices was deafening to the listener’s 
ear. Jii] tlie great bazaar all was festive hustle or 
luxurious idleness. The swcetmcat-vciidors and 
the barbers alone had business ; other traders had ^ 
closed their shop.s, ami sat on carpeted benches 
beside the doorAvays, smoking their kaliuns, and 
chatting Avith their iieighhours. In the liujjams* 
shops might be seen handsome Moslems, gravely 
Availing their turn in the trimming of beards and 
curling of moustaches ; and the handsome pelisses of 
giecii cloth, broidered Avith gold, and the turbans of 
fine Avliite muslin, worked in the looms of Dacca, 
would have seemed somewhat out of place, had it 
not been remembered, that Orientals are ever singu- 
larly inconsistent in the matter of costume, and that 
the Avearurs of these glittering robes on the morrow 
might pqssibly be seen clad in cotton of very 
questionable cleanliness, and crowned Avith Bokhara > 
skull-cap.s, unpleasantly absorbent. The road was 
clear, had been well sw'cpl, and scattered with fre.sh i 
leaves; the ordinary stragglers, in the form of idle 
buffaloes, noisy curs, ami the donke}s of potters, 
had been secured for tlie day, and the chief pas- 
sengers now consisted of fruit-sellers, laden Avith the 
grapes and oranges for Avhich the neighbourhood of 
Aurungabad has ever been so famoui*, or an elephant, 
on his way from having iiis cars fresh painted, fanning 
himself as he went with a ncwly-hrokcn mnngoe 
bough. Without the city the features of a general 
holiday were yet more decided. Families of Moslem 
women, cncumhcrod with their heavy satin trowsers j 
and embroidered velvet slippers, were scuffling in | 
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merry groups towards the suburbs, leading well- 
pleased urcbins, whose sole attire consisted of neck- 
laces and bangles of gold and emeralds and pearls, 
with little caps, embroidered by the clever Dirzis of 
Aurungahad. Here and there might be noted a 
Hindoo girl, but very rarely ; yet, when the eye did 
fall on such a figure, it gazed still on with lingering 
admiration, so beautiful in contrast seemed the slight 
elastic figure, the delicate ankle, and the elegantly 
draping sarcc, to the clumsy attire and lahoured 
gait of the trowsered Mussiilmaunis. The vineyards 
I and orange-groves were scenes quite worthy the pen 
II of a Boccaccio, or the similes of a Hafiz. The 

I common earth was concealed with glowing carpets of 

II Herat, brilliant in colour as a parterre of freshly 

1 1 blowing poppies; vessels of gold and silver, bowls of 
I ! ncwly-gathcrcd rose-leaves, vases of pci fumed sherbets, 

1 1 hookahs, whose cooling Avater was redolent with musk 
1 1 and attar, were groujied around; and beside these 

I j rarpets, under the shade of the widely-spreading trees, 
j, reclined latjahs (bands) of Natch girN, chosen 
|1 beauties from the Delhi court, whose delicately tinted 
r cheeks and kindling glances were well suited to keep 

I I alive the hopes of all true believers in the anticipated 
delights of the Kternal Gardens. But if all these 
de- lonstrationsof public joy announced the satisfaction 

I of a mighty people, equally powciful and luxurious, 

I they were yet weak compared to the preparations in 
|i tlie palace; for there priest and soldier, mistress and 
jl minister, slave and son, alike awaited, with anxieties 
ji and emotions almost eciually strong, even when in 
|j character so materially dillering, the return of that 
Ij great, victorious, accomplished, yet cruel jiotentate, 
l[ tile mighty and powerful Auiungzebc, from his latest 
' Deckan war. 

In an apartment of the harem, gazing forth upon 
I the rich landscape of wood and hill, garden and lake, 

• lying around the splendid palace of the prince, reclined 
the object, dearer, perhaps, than all else it loved to 
the great Moslem nation ; for high as every heart 
would beat at the name of Aurungzebe, the hand of 
mercy that dried the tear the conqueror’s sword too 
often caused to flow, w'as ever that of his gentle and 
devoted sister, the Princess Hahca. As the lady thus 
leaned on a pile of cushions] of the richest purple 
kinkauh broidered with silver crescents, and sur- 
rounded with all that the most gorgeous taste could 
dictate, her cheek was pale, and a tear st^e from the 
imprisonment of the soft eye fixed upon the way now 
soon to be crowded by the regal procession of the 
mighty Alunigir. But the lady mused not thus alone, 
and a hand softly stole to hers, and a voice fell upon 
her ear, whose tones of silvery utterance w'ell inter- 
preted the pure and loving thoughts of which it was 
the minister. Fierce have been the feuds of Moslem 
and of Hindoo princes, iinsated the thirst for blood, 
unheard the cries for mercy, when, in the name of 
Allah and ^the Prophet, the Moslem fanatic whetted 
his sword against the hapless worshippers at India’s 
ancient fanes ;.^but love is of all faiths, older than all 
false religions, and (where evil finds not entrance into 
a human heart,) bless it, despite of creeds. And 


thus it was that the sister of Aurungzebe, the fierce 
soldier of the Crescent, the inutilater of idols, the 
slayer of thousands and ten thousands of the pagan 
people, loved with all the tenderness of her sweet 
nature, and had selected as her chosen friend the 
beautiful Indranee, the daughter of a Uiij])oot chief, 
the sister of a Nagir Brahmin. And well, indeed, 
did that fair girl seem fitted to excite such tender- 
ness and love, as she now sat, breathing words of 
sweet sympathy, at tlie feet of the musing princess. 
Her high brow, a birthright of her Rajpoot lineage, 
was pale and tranquil as a moonheairi ; but the light 
of her full dark eye, though now melting in tenderness, 
told of a spirit worthy of her race — a spirit too pure, too 
brave, to repine in sorrow, or to be sullied by disgrace 
— a spirit such as led the maidens of her land to arm 
their lovers for the battle-field ; but, if recreant tliere, 
themselves to kindle a funeral pyre, and perish in its 
fierce flames, as widows of those they held as dead, 
honour once lost ! 

In later days, the touching beauties in the character 
of tlie young Rojpootnee had rendered her dearer to 
the princess, but she first loved her as a generous 
heart will ever love those hound to us by gratitude. 
Indranee, condemned to perish by the cruel laws of 
Rajpoot custom, while yet a smiling infant, was saved 
by the gentle sister of the Moslem prince, and 
I clierished in her harem; thus, then, she lived and 
I grew, loving and beloved by all around her, 

“ Sweet lady,” whispered the fair Rajpootnee, 
and her voice was low and soft as the evening breeze 
sighing through a garden of young palm-trees, “ why 
so sad, when my lord, your noble brother, valiant as 
Kristna, draws near to fold thee to his heart, as the 
lotus-flower of the blue Yamuna in its pride of beauty 
clasps the sunbeam to its bosom?” 

“ Alas, alas ! ” sighed the gentle Rabca, pressing 
the soft hand that lay clasped within her own ; “ I 
forget the brother in the conqueror, Indranee ; and 
ill all the pageantry that will attend the entrance of 
the mighty Ahmigir to his noble city, I see but the 
mockery of those his armies have rendered desolate. 

O Allah ! can it be that men must learn thy mercies 
by the sword ; and that the smoking city, the wails of 
bereaved women, the shrieks of the weak crying in 
vain for pity, the tears of the orphan and the widow, 
must herald the true faith throughout the earth, itself 
so bright, beneficent, and beautiful — alas, alas ! can 
this be true and the suft’ering princess bowed low 
her head, while tears of sweet pity stoic over her 
fair cheeks. 

“Dear Rabea, weep not thus,” entreated Indranee, 
in her gentlest accents. “ There is war in all reli- 
gions, I believe ; we Hindoos have our Goddess 
Doorga, who sprang, ffll armed, from the head of 
Bramah to war against the giants ; and then we have I 
our Sun-God, Krishna, and Roostum, too. — But see ! 
see where they come — their bright banners waving in 
the breeze, their tall spears glittering in the sun — ^ 
and nil I what shouts of joy to greet the emperor ! ” 

Brilliant, indeed, was the cortege of the Deckan 's 
conqueror. In heavy phalanxi heading the proces- 
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sion, moved slowly forward the royal elephants, bear- 
ing richly decorated howdahs, and behind them, a 
forest, as it seemed, of spears and banners, among 
which towered consnicuously the flag of cloth-of- 
gold, borne by the emperor's standard-bearer. As 
the cortege advanced towards the city gates, the 
elephants filed off on either flank, and with loud 
trumpetings made way for the advance of the prince, 
who appeared attired in bright chain-armour, and 
mounted on a black Arab of rare breeding. On his 
right, rode his favourite priest and counsellor the 
Fakir Musafir, and around the outer group appeared 
the chiefs of the Moslem host, caracoling their well- 
trained steeds glittering with their gorgeous trappings. 
The body of the victorious army followed ; and the 
tramp of horses, the roaring of the camels, the loud 
minstrelsy, the tomtoms, and the liorns, overpowered 
even the shouting of the people, who were now 
thronging the walls and bastions ot the cit^^ From 
time to time, but with haughty mien, the prince 
acknowledged the people’s homage by lightly raising 
his hand towards his brow ; but, once within the 
gates, he glanced towards the palace, and w'hethcr 
the keen eye of Aurungzebe there caught the form 
he loved, or not, the Fakir Musafir, the king’s own 
secrct-liolder himself, perhaps might doubt, until the 
prince, striking his spurs sharply against his horse’s 
flanks, dashed forward, and the rich foliage of his 
palace gardens shrouded the people’s idol from their 
desiring gaze. 

• ♦ • • • 

The scene was wild — grotesque, perhaps, to a 
stranger’s eye — yet full of beauty. Above the fertile 
plain of fair ^"erool, with its lakes and gardens, now 
sleeping under the bright moonbeams, and embedded 
in a dense jungle of forest trees, stretched the low 
range of hills surmounted by Roza, the beautiful 
City of Tombs; and in tlie face of these hills were to 
be seen e.xcavated temples, the wondrous fanes of 
India’s olden worship. Columns and porticos, riclily 
sculptured galleries, idols of huge and fantastic forms, 
dim corridors, and mighty altars, there appeared, 
chiselled in the living rock, and in form taking 
shapes more and more fantastic as the moonlight cast 
its partial beams athwart tlieir surfaces. The cave- 
temples were of many ages, as their huge idols and 
wondrous sculptures proved. Some were crowded 
with the gods and demi-gods of the creed of RramalTs 
priesthood; others were adorned only with the con- 
templative Rhudd ; some were^ as colleges for the 
philosophers and men of learning : some contained 
sculptured histories of India’s early wars; hut all 
were monoliths, and from the living rocks of beauti- 
ful EUora had men thus wrought symbolic forms of 
nature’s attributes, and excavated the magnificent 
temples dedicated to their worship. 

It was an hour after midnight; the Brahmins had 
lain down in the temple courts ; the last bell had 
long been unrung by Siva’s altar ; the last lamp was 
now extinguished ; all nature seemed at rest, and 
the only sound that met the ear was the occasional 
low growl of the tigers seeking their prey in tlie 


neighbouring jungle. Suddenly, however, a flash of 
light burst forth, — another, and another, until the 
whole fa9ade of the beautiful cave of Kylas was 
irradiated with the red glare of a watch-fire, and the 
sound of low voices rose from beneath the old peepul 
tree, that tlircw this portion of the ground into deep 
shadow. The group on which the piled faggots and 
crackling thorns thus threw their lurid gleams, 
appeared to be but ordinary travellers, resting on a 
weary night-march to light their kuliuns, and repose 
in safety until the minars with their shrill notes 
heralded the dawn ; but the words that fell on the 
ear were full of dread mystery. 

“And is it your will, Sheikh Wuzeer,” inquired a 
full, low-toncd voice, “ that we rest here as priests 
and merchants at Ellora, even when the people of 
Aurungzebe are travelling without 'escort from tlie 
Deckan, laden with spoil/ By the axe of Devi! 
the brethren of the eord were not w'ont to he thus 
slow to serve the goddess ! ” 

“Saw you not the omens, Balojce?” was tlie 
quick reply. “ Have you not heard of the emperoi’s 
wrath, and the fierce oath he swore upon his sword, 
after that aflair of the murder of Sheikh Sulliman, 
at Somnalh — that he would seek out and slay every 
brother of the cord and axe, from Dcdlii to the sea / j 
And noted you not that but to-day, as we set foilli, 
a hare ran shrieking across our path ; and would you 
dare to disregard ihc warning of the mighty Kalec i 
Devi, and bring her curse upon us ? ” j 

“ Ii is well,” was the reply. “ You Moslem ’rinigs j 
were ever feaifid. Is not the Fakir Miisalir of niir j 
my.steries, and would not he have" given ns the jtoln | 
(sign) had aught gone wrong? Besides, the ]>nnee, j 
it seems, passes his days in the harem of the rrince'ss 
Rahea, enslaved by ('aindeo, the Love fiod; aiul a 
Rajpoot gill will not readily be won, even by the 

mighty Aurungzebe ” 

“ Hush ! ” exclaimed a voice. “ Know you not 
that the l.ady Indranee is the sister of the ministering 
priest of Kylas,' Are you mad, brethren? Hear 
you not even now the crickets on every side, the 
hiirest warning of the goddess? Let ns rest, to- 
morrow, in the viharas of the Bhuddist temple, and 
send Sitaram, as a mangoe-seller, to the city : lie will 
bring ns all the latest news of the great bazaar.” 

Relieved against the strong glare of the fire-light, 
a tall figurginiight now he seen to rise, and shake the 
ashes from liis kaliun, ere he moved forward from 
the group — it was the Sheikh Wuzeer; and ns he 
drew the cummerbund that bound it more closely 
round his waist, he lioarsely muUered, “ Ha ! lui ! is 
it 80? The Rajpoot girl, with her jewels, lier gold, 
her thousands of rupees, the gifts of her princely 
lover, may make amends for our late ill fortune. I 
will rid myself of these Hindoos, who insist that the 
goddess forbids the sacrifice of women. By the 
beard of the Frophet, this is indeed good news. ’Fhe 
prince will speedily send the yoiiiig llajpootnee to his 
garden-palace at Deogurh — and then, Inshalluh ! she 
is NiamuV* (doomed). 
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Days passed. In tlio palace of MoLarickpoor 
was whispered a tale of the unhallowed love of the 
Moslem conqueror for the beautiful Ji^jpootneo; and 
how, with all the purity and pride of her ancient race, 
she repelled the prince, and in secret wcj)t tears of 
saddest anguish. It was said that the Fakir Musafir 
brought all his subtle art to bear upon the helpless 
girl, and that the princess pitied her fiiend, yet was, 
for the time, powerless to protect her. The tale 
reached the car of the chief Lugharee; and, as he 
I'stened, deep were the curses he poured forth upon 
I that weakness of purpose which had led him to spare 
j his child, rather than tpiench her young life with the 
; kusarnba bowl ; but his determination was soon taken. 

I “ Kre to-morrow’s sun,” said he, “ sinks behind the 
lower of the great temj)lc of Main I)e\i, the sword of 
Kurnack Sing shall save from pollution the honour of 
our race.” „ 

The lotus-flowers »)n India’s favoured lake had 
closed their rosy blossoms, and the last i.i\s of de- 
parting day tinged with gold-like light the grotescpie 
I sculptures of the he .utiful temple of Kylas, when, 
from the dark recesses of the Lanka chapel, the fair 
liidranee timidly stole forth from beside the altar of 
the goddess. IL'r beautiful hair still glittered with 
gems, and the graceful folds of her drapery seemed 
hilt to repeat (he delicate outlines of her fair form . 

I Inii her cheek was pale as tlic moon-flower ; and the 
j light of her dark eyes w'as like the bright flash of the 
j III e-fly gleaming through the rains ot a tropic mid- 
j iiiglit. Strong in puijiose, hut in all else weak and 
! po^^erlcss, the young Hindoo girl too well knew, that, 

I flattering and fair as all might seem, she was, indeed, 

I vvliolly in the;])ower of those who knew not mercy. 

'fhe baffled passions of the Moslem prince w'onld turn 
, to deadliest vengeance ; the crafty homage of the 
priest, to pitiless determination against the Drahmin 
family he now only sought to humble and destroy. 
I’he gentle jiriiicess, beloved as she w^as, had little 
influence over the violent and self-willed Aurimgzebe 
when swayed by his darker passions ; and llius the 
hapless Indraiiee, know’ing that in the palace of her 
fatlier, a brother's swmrd, or the kusarnba howl, too 
surely waited her, in the high-wrought agony of her 
spirit, fled to tlio temple sanctuary, there to lay her 
sorrows at the feet of the protector of her race, the 
Sun-God, Heri. 

As the maiden slowly advanced from the temple 
sanctuary, a new and strange tremor agitated her 
frame. Tlie scene in wdiich she stood was new to 
her. A hushed stillness was on all around. More 
transient and feebler were the rays of light that 
struggled through the masses of sculptured columns, 
and stole through the long low aisles of the now dimly 
illuminated chapel. On every side, around, above, 
were the chiselled legends of her people’s faith ; gro- 
tesque, and wild, and terrible to the maiden’s eye. 
Like most Hindoo women, Indranee knew only of the 
graceful, the poetical, the beautiful portions of her 
creed — of the lovely Camdeo, floating in his bed of 
lotus blossoms on the waters of the blue Yamuna — of 
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the Indian Apollo and his fabled loves and sports in 
the forest shades ; "of the graceful Bowani with her 
feast of lamps and flowers ; and when she now looked 
on the unsheathed sword of the destroyer, with his 
skeleton groups around him, on thefeaiful Kalee, with 
spear upraised, blood dropping from her lips, death 
struggling beneath her foot, terror grew by what it 
gazed on, and the maiden, unable to proceed, sank half- 
fainting at a pillar’s base. At tlds moment, the dark 
gem-like eyes of a huge cobra capella met her ggzc, 
glaiing fiom beneath the loose fragment of a broken 
idol; itinised its body, with that fearful vibratory mo- 
tion which is its fatal signal, the hood was spread, the 
fork-like tongue extended with its hissing death-note — 
another moment — but, ere it came, a heavy sword- 
cut severed the glittering reptile, and Indranee, with 
a low cry, lay at her preserver’s feet. • • • There 
arc moments which, in the fate of those who feel and 
suffer, do tin* \\ork of years; and thus was it with 
the llajpoot girl- — to the car of him who seemed to 
pity Indranee poured forth her tale of sorrow. The 
Priest of Kylas, as she knew, was now at far Ajiinta : 
hut, skilled in the secret passages of the temple, its 
revolving altars, its hidden chambers, and its many 
avenues necessary for mystic rites, she would here wait 
his coming, peaceful and secure. J, 

“Nay, ladv,” replied lier listener, “not 8o; even 
here the power of Aurungzehe will rcacli you. The 
ein])cror’s might defies the Hindoo priesthood ; and 
did they fail to jield you troin the sanctuary, a thou- 
sand Moslem axes would batter Kylas to the ground 
eie the ])rince and his Fakir minister would forego 
their prey. The chief, your father, too, would seek 
you here; a day's journey only from the royal city, 
your way will soon be traced, nor Lanka’s cliambers 
avail you aught against his vengeance. Sweet lady, 
be advised ; an hour after dawn to-morrow, I and iny 
fiieiids will load our camels and travel forward to 
Ajinecr; we will guard you to Ajunta; you have 
Jewels beside these, and gold, you say ; attire your- 
self with all, and at tlie foot of Heri’s altar await our 
coming.” 

'I’eais of warm gratitude flowed over the p^le but 
beautitul face of the young Rajpootnec, now rescued, 
as she felt, from all the horrors of her impending fate, 
with her brow bent on the earth, she invoked the 
blessings of her people’s gods upon the fate of 
him who would save her from that which her soul 
feared far more than the poison of the serpent; and 
light and joy, even in that dark, dread-inspiring 
tem]»lr, seemed to poor Indranee to surround her as 
with a glory. 

“ Inshallah ! ” muttered Wuzeer Khan, as he 
hastily crossed the court-yard of the temple ; “ e 
have her now ; tlie goddess Devi has wrought W'eJl 
ill our behalf ; and ere to-morrow’s sun gilds the 
palace of Aurimgzebe, the spirit of the fair Hindoo 
will be in the courts of India, and her gold and 
jewels in the saddle-bags of Wuzeer Khan, and of 
those who are worthy brethren of the cord and axe. 
I’hese Hindoo Thugs know little of their work when 
they spare women and aged men ; why a Begum 
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I 

I or a Ranee, laden with her bangles, her nose-jewels, 

■ her anklets, and her cloth of gold, or an old pries/ 

,| witli his signets and taweeds, is worth a score ot 
I ordinary travellers with turbans which will not 
I sell for a rupee a-piece, and whose cocoa-nut and 
bazaar kaliuns are not worth the smoking ; ’* and as 
Wuzeer Khan thus argued, he took a twisted hand- 
kerchief from the folds of his cummerbund, formed 
a slip-knot on it as he strolled along, and then, 
lighting Ins ehilliim fiom a burning faggot under the 
old* tree, reclined there, pondering upon deeds of 
blood. 

• » » ‘ • • 

The morning dawned. The bright Pleiades were lost 
in the pale blue light of coming day ; the air had that 
delicious freshness peculiar to the climate of the East; 
the cultivator in healthful ’peace went forth to his 
labour; the tiger and the snake stole back to their 
coverts, and the gay birds replaced them in the 
j jungle shades, sipping the sweet dews, and carolling 
their welcome to a new-born da 3 ^ Tndrance had been 
long before the mighty idol of the Sun-God, her 
young heart beating w'ith hope and gratitude ; already 
had she ollcred her morning oblations — already 
wreathed tlic altar with cool fresh blossoms — already' 
entreated protection for tlie coming da)*^ ; and now, 
with her saree closely folded round her graceful form, 
waited the coining of her new-found friends. Nor 
I long did she thus tarry ; but, as she rose to meet 

I tliern, the maiden noted that the party were all 

I Moslems; no gentle-eyed woman, no merry children, 
were there to greet her kindly, or speak sweet words 
of welcome to her longing ear; none of her own race 
I mingled with the band, and the glance of each man, 

1 as it met her own, was rather the glare of tiiuinph 
j than the look of kindness. The trutli hiii^st on 

the mind of the terrified girl — tlicj" were I'liugs of 

I Hindostan, the band of whom sIio liad heard, the 
niuiderers from Soinnath against whom the prince 
had whetted his sword of vengeance I With u loud 
' shriek, Indranee sprang hkc a panther from the altar 
foot; but, alas! the grasp of Wuzeer Klian was 
!; already on her arm. “ Chillum Lao!” he loudly 
i' cried, and at the fatal signal the roomal (twisted 
handkerchief) of Devi was cast upon her neck, but 

I ere it could be drawn, from behind the altar of the 
jj Sun-God rose a tall figure, fully armed, and with one 
j blow felled the Moslem innrdererto the earth. 

« • • * « 

li On the eastern colonnade of Kylas is a sculptured 
j group that tells this tale. The Hindoo worshippers 
ij believe it to have been the god, who, to defend his 
sanctuary, so protected the daughter of his faithful 
people ; but near Ajunta, beside its lovely waterfall, 

I I long dwelt, 'tis said, a Brahmin in deep seclusion, as 
, of prayer or penance, and ministering to him from 
; youth to age w'as seen a gentle woman, whom the 

simple people in that sequestered spot so reverenced 
that they would salaam in low obeisance as they 
passed lier flowery home, and set offerings at the 
* porch, believing her in her rare loveliness to be in 
; j Irmli a form of In ight Parvati, their mountain goddess. 


MEDITATION. 

Pknsive she sat, while on her marble brow 
Reflection cast its shadow : visions wild 
Floated, like storm-clouds, o’er her tranced soul. 
Imjigination, like a wanton steed, 

Freed from the stern control of Reason’s power, 

Ran riot through the spirit-realms of Thought. 

A soft neglected tress of raven hair, 

Drooping unheeded o’er her damask cheek, 

Show'ed like to ebon upon ivory. 

— 

EXTRACTS FROM T/IE DIARY OF AN 
OXFORD MAN.* 

T. N. II. 

./«/// 1 l/A. — T o-day has boon one of the moslcloudless 
summer daj'S we have biid this year, bright, fresh, and 
joyous. Yet it lias very nearly boon one of the most un- 
fortunate wbioli I have spent bore. Wo all went out, 
(except the rector, who, as usual, has been employing 
the morning in parochial visiting,) with the intention 
of reaching a little wood in the neighhoiirliood, de- 
lightfully shut in by a cluster of lulls, (so they said,) 
and an excellent spot for anotlier of our Shakspere 
readings. Wo had to go tlirough two meadows on 
our way ; in one of which, alas, for female heroism ! I 
there was a decided bull. We were scattered about ; 
Montague with lii.s younger sister was a little before, 
while 1 was passing tlirough the meadow with Miss 
Montague. As wo were about lialf-way across, the 
beast made towai .ks us at full speed, and we, of coar.sr, 
took to our heels. However, he gained on us ; where- 
upon I seized Miss Montague's parasol, and hacked 
with my face towards the animal, covering the l.ady's 
retreat. He was frightened by the opening and 
shutting of th weapon with which 1 bad provided j 
myself, and took flight. But Miss Montague in her 
burry stumbled, and fell with great force into a dry 
ditch. Her head bit against a sharp limb of a tree, 
which was sticking out, and the blow stunned her. 
Her brothbr came to the rescue, and by the help of a 
little water, which I carried as well as I could from a 
streamlet close by, and sprinkled on her face, s1j« i 
scon revived. Her forehead was severely bruised, j 
and the skin was broken. She complained of sick 
headache, and once nearly fainted on the way home. 
Poor Montague turned as white as a sheet, when first 
he saw her pale and motionless after the accident; 
but this was the onl}^ sign of emotion he showed. 
He acted as coolly and collectedly as possible ; did 
everything that ought to be done, and half-led, half- 
carried her home again. The younger sister was in a 
terrible fright for the moment ; however, she behaved 
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altogether very well. It is impossible now to say 
how it may end. The invalid has gone to bed. On 
first reaching the house, she felt very faint again. 
It’s a great nuisance. 1 hope it will end well. 
Montague has been with her ever since ; he watches 
over her like a child. The rector, unfortunately, is 
not at home yet. How astonishingly an ac(Mdent of 
this sort upsets people! Montague has just been 
into my room for a moment, and has told me that 
his sister has fallen asleep. 1 suppose I must have 
been frightened, for he looked quite startled when he 
came in, and said, “ Why, my dear fellow, you are 
almost as pale as Mary ! Did you run your head 
against anything too ?” 

“ No,” I said, “ but you know I have been terribly 
huHied” 

“ Oh ! Freeman, what a wretched, miserable pun ! 
lJut seriously, you need not he alarmed,” he said, in 
a very kind tone of voice, “ there is not much the 
matter, and you could not help the accident happening, 
you know.” 

Very true, most worthy friend and counsellor; 
uev(*itheless, I cannot help feeling somewhat anxious. 

The rector is now coming in with Hutchins — they 
ha\e met at the door. Mr. Montague’s face is a little 
lliished; 

1 1 ’s all right ; there is nothing to be alarmed about ; 
and it is pronounced that she will be well again to- 
mor'’ovv. 

/. (df-pnaf IwfJrc. N.B. It was very dull this evening, 
somehow. In a small family the absence of one 
makes a great difference. 

July 12///. — Miss Montague is, as was predicted, quite 
vail again. What a glorious fellow her brother is ! 
He could not be kept for long from his sister’s room 
N (''.terrlay, and jiositively did not go to bed all night, 
alflioiigh one of the servants sat up with his sister. 

I I know this, for I heard him moving ahont in Ins ow n 
Mxiiii, which is next to mine. Wc are all rather 
I (pK'cr from yesterday’s business; and I’m a little ex- 
! bausted from want of rest. It 's quite absurd to think 
of going to sleep, when you know that your next-door 
. neighbour is awake and up; so I made a virtue of 
i necessity, and read Fouque’a “Magic Ring.” 

We were quietly watching the last rays of a very 
beautiful setting sun from the breakfast-room window^, 
and tlie rector was pacing along the walk in front ol 
the house, when a ring at the gate startled us, as it 
was late for visitors. Montague looked quite inqxT- 
tiirhiihle about it, and w^as the only one among us 
who did not appear to be anxious. Our curiosity 
was increased tenfold, when up the path, preceded hy 
the maid servant, there walked a man with a thin 
parrel under his arm. The rector came in to inves- 
tigate, for it was directed to him. When he opened 
it, there, lo and behold ! ‘ was the very picture of 
Oaiushorough which he had spoken about at Mr. 
Hutchins’s. This astonished him not a little, till 
turning it round away from its brown paper envelope, 
ho saw a small slip of paper, whereon was written, 

“ 'fo the Hector of , with his son Charles’s 

love.” Tile old man looked up at his son for an 
instant or so very fixedly, and tlien suddenly left the 
• room. He passed me at the door, and his eyes were 
evidently filled with tears. We all united in admi- 
ration of the picture, which was indeed beiiutiful. 
WHien the rector came back, which he did very 
soon, he went up to his son, and taking his hand, 
pressed it warmly in his own, and kept it there for a 
while. He uttered nothing, for his heart was full ; 
but his manner and look expressed his deep sense of 
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this delicate filial love better than ten thousand words. 
True hearts, howsoever bound together, by whatsoever 
forms of affection, know each other. It is the 
glorious excellence of the highest earthly love, (and 
this between the rector and Ins son is of such kind,) 
that It has a symbol speech of its own, which the two 
initiated in the holy mystery alone understand. 'I'lu; 
child cannot speak ; no,*nor even press with the hand 
of affection, but it speaks love and gratitude in the 
smile of its eyes. Illessed are they who can love as 
the child loves; for there there is no suspicion. Oh ! 
for one fiiendship, so eternally and unchangeably 
foundationed, that appearances^ and seeming contra- 
dictions, and things for a season unexplainable, have 
no power to raise a moment-living suspicion I Oh ! 
for a love, which shall buoy us up in the tempest- 
stirred ocean of life — tlie haven of tlie weary spirits — 
the refuge in distress — the bright sunshine of the soul ! 
Can tliis be human love ? Is tliere in the four quarters 
of this noisy, quarrelsome earth such a paradise as 
this? Perliaps not in its fulness; yet a type of it 
there may be, for there has been. It is as the visit 
of a pheenix. Happy, thrice happy, yes, and per- 
chance too happy, he wlio finds it! It is a foretaste 
of something higher. It is too near heaven for most 
of us. It is to recline our life long, very children, in 
the bosom of a tender-hearted, earnest, anxious 
motlier. 

July 13///. — To-day Colonel Hawkner was buried. 
When his cartlily remains were carried from tlie 
house to the hier, Miss Hawkner was so overpowered 
by the eiieumstance, and showed so many incipient 
Jiulications of double-jiressiire hysterics, that at her 
own particular reijuest a strong glass of port-wine 
negus was instantly procured lor her hy her attendant 
maid. She could hardly sw'allow it for her sobs and 
fears; but undei its genial influence she speedily he- 
eanie composed, and bore the lo.ss with an aflbctingly 
tiMn([ui) resignation. This secret of the port-wine 
negus was divulged by the talkative maid, in the 
pieseiiec ol Montague, his father, and the rest of the 
mourners, to her it iend the housekeeper, who happened 
to be in the breakfast-room a., tlie time, arranging and 
superintending the refre.shiiieiit jiart of tlie business. 

On the return from the funeral the will was read 
by the solicitor, a Mr. (ioodehild, from Dorchester. 
Montague and Ins father were present, as they wcie 
both ot iheiii executors, and therefore had been re- 
quested to attend. Montague told me that it was 
the greatest fun in the world (rather shocking !) lint 
he certainly must have been tickled, for he has done 
iiolliing hut laugh ever since he has been in. He 
said that while they w'ere w^aiting for the reading of 
the will, it was quite instructing to hear Miss Haw'k- 
ner’s discreet mixture of jiious reflections on the 
vanity of human life, and sundry bursts of sisterly 
allectioii, with wdiich in a drawling, sentimental tone 
of voice, and with nji-turned eyes, she benefited the 
rector. Slie, in fact, did her best to improve the occa- 
sion fertile benefit of all present, whom, as the carnal- 
minded Moiitague profanely avowed, she regarded 
w’itli rni altogether self-satisfactory religious pit} . 
She then mentioned Colonel Hawkner’s many marks 
of piety, and dwelt with great force on the consoling 
fact, that he had been with her only a month ago to 

bear her own dear minister at church. She 

said he had always had a serious turn from a boy, 
and w'as, she trusted, a saved character. 

How all things did change when the will was read, 
and it appeared that little Hutchins w'as to have the 
property ! All these little memories of a pious past 
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disappeared, and she became quite furious, indulging 
in countless inuendos against her brother. She said 
that what he had now done was unjust — shameful — 
ungrateful. She trusted she might have strength to 
forgive him — said that she had never been treated as a 
sister ought — that for years she had been his slave, 
and said nothing about it — that nobody knew what 
she had to put up witli — tliat she knew it was for her 
good, but it was hard to bear ; but she was quite sure 
that Mrs. Hutchins, though she was in legal bondage 
and unconverted, would never be such an unfeeling, 
heartless mother as to part >vith her only child — that, 
she was sure — however, everybody seemed against 
her! It was very cruel! saying which, she burst 
into most opportune tears, and left the room. She 
has, it appears, an excellent competence of her own, 
and as she is very careful of it, it is more than suffi- 
cient to maintain her in her former position. But 
Montague says that her gradual change of face, as the 
truth came out, W’as irresistible. The rector, who 
was present at the end of our conversation, said that 
i| his sou was very harsh; that Miss llawkner was a 
I person whose mode of thought was very different 
from ours, and that therefore there was much to be 
said for her ; though, of course, he could not defend 
all she had said about the dead ; “ For thci/ at least,” 
I must quote his ow’ii words, “ are not to be judged 
I by man’s judgment, least of all to be accused by sur- 
‘ viving relatives. The awful silence of their graves, 
and the void they have left among us, should surely 
teach us this, if nothing else.” 

'i 3uhj\\ih . — Montague proposed this morning an- 

; other walk with me, as it w'as a fine day, and he 
wanted to continue the conversation we had had to- 
gether when he took me to see his former school. 
This time he proposed w'e should walk to the sea- 
coast, where there were some exquisite peeps of 
scenery. So wc started, passing Mr. Hutchins’s 
house, and continuing along that same lane, which 
! became more and more shaded with overarching 

{ trees, as we trudged on till we neared the coast, 
j Well, Freeman,” said Montague, “ you hinted at 

I a subject in our last gossip together which 1 want to 
j hear more about ; as, if 1 understand what you mean 
I, rightly, it quite hits w'ith my views. Feelings and 
j thoughts are all tlie same to me, you know. I do not 
I' care sixpence about them, because I can do without 
*em. Labour and tvorky something dunc^ that is what 
I takes me ; us for the rest, tears, and sighs, and 

I j ecstasies, — it is all entire, unmitigated rubbish.” 

I I “What I meant does certainly,” 1 replied, “bear 

Ij upon this opinion of yours ” 

“ Not an opinion.” 

“ Well, this judgment of yours, if you please, but 
only incidentally. Neither do 1 at all agree with 
your naked proposition, as it stands, though 1 say 
’ amen to its spirit. The great doctrine which we need 
' to be taught now-a-days is, that there are truths 
I wliich can only be morally apprehended ; that all the 
i intellect in the world will not avail us in dealing with 
1 these subjects, which moreover happen to be the very 
I highest and most necessary.” 

I “ I sec what you mean ; that moral subjects, and 
religious ones more particularly, arc not to be undcr- 
I stood by the head so much us by the heart ; for there 
I is an understanding of the heart, and that infinitely 
higher than mere mental understanding. It is that 
of which ‘Reason* in the Kantian system is a 
caricature; in our case, it is when habituated, — 
Faith.” 

“ Quite so. Men, now-a-days, worship intellect. 


No matter what a man is so long as he is clever. 

And so, very often, the unblushing excuse for the ad- 
mission into families of a tainted literature of unmis- 
takeablyevil tendencyis,thatit is wonderfully talented ; 

: and poor unhappy Virtue is obliged to rest contented 
with some such pitiful, half-apologetic apostrophe ns 
this. ‘What a man he might have been if he’d only 
been good !’ The result of all this is inevitable. Not 
only do men take to mere mental knowledge, and the 
more purely mental the better ; but they even trust, 
in their moral and religious guidance, rather to genius 
than virtue ; as though religion w^ere a syllogism, and 
the science of virtue as purely intellectual as a 
problem of mathematics.” 

“ Then I suppose you will quite sympathize with 
what a learned jihilosopher ofourChurch has writlcn, 

‘ The reason w'hy, notwithstanding all our acute 
reasons and sharp dispntings, Truth does not get on 
more in the world is, that we so often separate good- 
ness and truth, which can never be really disunited ; 
they grow both from the same root, and live in cacti 
other.’ I think these are bis words.” 

“ Yes, I do agree with him, indeed. And it goes 
much farther than we imagine at first sight ; for if 
w’e only remember that beauty is the garment of 
truth, that, so to speak, truth and beauty aie related 
to each other, as heat to light, wo can plainly see 
how science and art will dopi'iid in their subjective 
condition upon the empiio of virtue. For the highest 
of all truth is moral tuuh. We may have light, 
indeed, without heat; but it is ^>orroiec</light, receiving 
all its glory from that, to which it is, us it were, the 
unconscious minor.” 

“ Do you mean to imply, then, that a man must be , 
good in order to be leally scientific, or to be a good i 
artist?” I 

“ Jn a way, Ido; of art, however, more than of j 
science, and for this reason : the discovery of intel- 
lectual truth depends on the human understanding, | 
and therefoie vice will afi’ect the jirogress only so far | 
as it enervates the intellectual faculties, find gives an i 

uiihealtliy bias. But a creation of art depends I ' 
eiitii ely upon tlip individuality of the artist. It is a 
reflex of himself. As tliat same writer, Dr. Smith, J 

whom you quoted, has said of an infinitely higher 
subject, that ‘ such as men themselves arc, such will 
God himself seem to be ;’ so we may say, that such 
as artists themselves are, such will the beauty that 
lurks in the visible seem to be; and such, therefore, 
w'ill their artistic creation be. Fra Angelico never | 
essayed liis brush without the precious purification of 
previous prayer. He prayed for heavenly aid, and 
yielded himself to the guidance of guardian spirits, 
like a docile and unquestioning child. Is it not hor- 
rible even to imagine that the coarse and voluptuous' | 
figures of a Titian, or the graceful but earthly con- j f 
ceptions of a Correggio, could have ever befouled bis | ? 

canvass? For in his case all was superscnsual, and | 
breathed of heaven. The spiritual beauty which bus 
been enshrined in the visible order of things, to pacify \ 

yet animate man’s longings after the primal beauty, \ 

w'hich eye hath not seen, nor bath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, was seized on by bis 

f mrified heart and mirrored in it. To the lascivious 
le is severe ; to the earthly and self-indulgent, de- 
ficient, perchance, in grace; to the meek and humble, | 

he is a blessed revealer of things secret and hidden, | 
through whom glimpses of glories unspeakable are I 

granted to them. What a strange contrast to this 
saintly painter does his contemporary. Fra Filippo, pre- 
sent! Breaker of solemnest vows registered in heaven, 
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— a recreant, evil and impure, this man, though he 
studied ceaselessly day and iiij;ht,and introduced great 
improvements in lhe mere execution of his art ; yet 
in the representation of incidents was ‘some- 

times fantastic, sometimes vulgar.’ One picture of 
his, now in the Louvre, to take an example, described 
to be ‘of great beauty, and marked by all liis cha- 
racteristics,’ represents the Virgin with a ^ head com- 
monplace or worse; while the countenance of the 
Infant is heavy, and the Angels, with crisped hair, 
have tlie faces of street urchins.’ There are excel- 
lencies in it, where his evil heart would not so much 
interfere ; but where love seeks for faint symbols of the 
presence of beauty, in its most awful manifestations, 
there he miserably fails ; for his eyes are blinded that 
he cannot see. And even in the contemplation of 
external nature, wdiether animate or inanimate, the 
sensuality of vice and evil passions depraves the taste, 
and the beauteous is not to such an one what it is in 
itself^ the cloud-vesture of God’s love and goodness, j 
but a very will-o’-the-wisp, floating over the impure j 
and fa'lid marsh of his own turbid passions.” 

“ 1 see. You mean, in plain words, without'any 
fine ihctoric, that a man who has been making up 
his books all his life long in a counting-house cannot 
enjoy a fine landscape, but prefers Margate or Itams- 

g. ue instead.” 

“ No, 1 do not mean that at all. Your plain w’ords 

h. 'n ‘ unfortunately missed the meaning of my rhetoric. 
Vo;i know well enough, Montague, that if a man has 
an lioncst and good lieavt, he may he a tradesman or 
inercliant, and, yet more, his duty may require him 
to attend to accounts constantly ; }et ho may rejoice 
like a young child in the sweet hreuth ol' green fields, 
«ind the beauties of the dear good cartli, when he 
can get to them. It does not require that a man 
should be born and bred in a huge park, and be 

I surrounded with costly exotics, and pass his weary 
I life in killing game, and securing the ill-will of a 
j! grumbling tenantry, in order to see the lovely things 
ji of God’s creation: nay, from such, as the infinitely 
jj despicable, tliey are hidden. The veriest child at tlie 
’ rich man’s lodge, if only it docs its appointed work, 
looks up to its God, and loves on liom morning till 
night, sees more glorious visions tliaii ever have been 
or can be seen by its very excellent master, spite of all 
his ea.sy circumstances. Servants, you know’, can do all 
manner of serviceable things for their masters; but 
those matters cannot seduce Nature to a like obedi- 
ence. She quietly smiles: for she has seen a tliousaiid 
such lords, whose bodies have long ago crumbled to 
dust in her boosm, and she esteems tliem at their w’orth; 
for she knows well enough that they have misinter- 
preted her message according to their own unworthy 
bent. She does not ask how much they //ace, but what 
they arc. She docs not count up the number of their 
acres, but rather the number of their good deeds.” 

“ A notable diatribe, verily, O most redoubtable 
champion of milkmaids and ])loughboys against the 
rich and the noble ! This is, 1 confess, a novelty. 
Nature a radical ! Oh! Freeman, Freeman!” 

“ A true radical, in sooth ; I know no one who so 
cficctually preaches the doctrine of equality. But it 
is almost hopeless to get yon to talk seriously, my 
dear fellow. Yet yon provoked this conversation. 
But you know as well as 1 do that I have not been 
abusing the rich or noble, as a body, since this would 
be a manifest injustice. Indeed, it were impossible 
for an Englishman to do so, since he must know that 
the higher classes have contributed as much as, if not 
more than the rest, to the number of tlic great and good. 


No! all I maintain is, that leisure^ and the otiose inac- 
tivity of wealtli, do not give a prescriptive riglit to the 
beautiful ; for this were the worst ydiilosophy of all ; 
since at all events the votaries of intellect do place 
the power of ajipreheiiding beauty in themselves; 
whereas the slaves of luxury and pride confine it to 
the chance of outward circumstances. Nature utters 
her sweet speech to the simple and honest, the open 
and hearty, the industrious and active. For 
Nature is, to repeat the same doctrine which I have 
already laid down for your benefit, what we like lo 
make of her. We may moilld her to our wishes ; 
and some may prefer the trim gardens of Versailles 
to the mighty pine-forests of Norway. But she is so 
sensitive of human touch that her spirit passes when 
men begin to analyze and investigate her. So long 
as w'e venerate and love, and offer her our hearts, she 
admits us to the very shrine of the inner temple, and 
we can see multitudes of angels, and can hear the 
running of a pure river of water, and can know that 
we are on the first step of the majestic portal to the 
all-embracing and all-containing invisible. From the 
unreachable distance float down thrilling notes of a 
mystic music, and the whole creation ]>asscs before 
us ill the garment of adoring devotion. All things 
sensible arc band-posts, plainly pointing towards their 
meaning and life, the inwiisteiing spirits of heaven, 
who carry on the machinery, so to speak, of earth ; 
and our ears liear the continuous liarnionies which 
well foith from tlie deep silence of the presence, and 
the eyes of our souls arc opened to see the golden 
links which bind this vast fabric of matter, and join 
it on to God’s throne, whence it has its ascertained 
forms, which proceed in infinitely diverging rays from 
the Divine beauty, itsedt incxpi-csrible and uneon- 
tained. And as they originally proceed from, so may 
they bo traced back to, their One Source. And this 
is the Religion of Natiiie.” 

“ Well, this is all very pretty, and perhaps I might 
agree — I don’t say I do, mind, but perhaps I might 
as regal ds art ; but what has a good heart to do with 
science ? ” 

“AVhy, science has truth for its object, like as 
art has beauty ; and though 1 have already granted 
that science is less affected by our moral condition, 
yet it is also influenced. For the highest truth is 
moral and religious ; the solution of the problem of 
our ow’ii being, and the discovery of the final cause of 
the universe, and the proof and extent of a moral 
governaiiee. But vice and sensuality blunt the edge 
of our understanding, and truth shrinks dismayed 
from such polluted touch. Truth dwells in God 
alone, ns much as beauty, and as it is the pure in 
heart alone wlio shall see Him, so' therefore is it 
they only who can see truth. ‘ When Zoroaster’s 
disciples asked him what they should do to get 
winged souls, such as might soar aloft in the bright 
beams of divine truth, lie bids them bathe them- 
selves in the waters of life; thty cisking what they 
were, he tells them, the four Cardinal Virtues, which 
arc the four rivers of Paradise.’ Of course, if you 
only consider tlie physical sciences, which are the 
lowest of all, moral preparation will have little to do 
with the mutter, but since these only contemplate phe- 
nomena, and do not reach reality, I do not see what 
they have particularly to do with truth.” 

“ Oh, visionary, Germanistic, fanciful, unpractical 
Harry Freeman ! 1 take it, it will be all up with 

chemists, and lecturers on electricity, and British 
Institutions, and Adelaide Galleries, when you are i 
made philosophcr-in-chief to her most gracious 
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I Majesty. But if you can for a mom out recall your 
j mind trom metaphysics to the dull realities of this 
j outer world, just look at this glorious view. ’ 

I It was indeed beautiful. We were in sight of the 
sea ; a little village lay beddi d between two steep 
downs, on one of which we weie standing. There 
was not a tree within si^ht ; hut the wild thyme 
Idled the air with its grateful perfume. Sheep were 
I (jiiictly grazing around us; Imt not a sound brake 
i the stillness of the liuslied air, except the low mur- 
mur of the sea on the sandy shore beneath us. The 
waters were a briglit emerald green. 'J’he sky was 
unclouded, though the far horizon was veiled in a 
^;ligllt mist, as though tlie hot sun had been weaving 
a veil to liide the near einhiace of sky and ocean, 
'file little village, w'edged in between the two undu- 
I hilions of gionnd, shone brightly under the noontide 
! sun, and plainly showed us the clamheiing descent 
I to the shore. 

I “ llow' beautiful,” I exclaimed, “ is the plaintive 
j music which the sea is now iittciing to lull the licjirt 
I of man to rest ! It seems like tlie yearnings of her 
I mighty bosom for repose and love. 

I ‘ Break, break, brcjik, 

i On th\ cohl gn‘\ stones, () sea, 

I And 1 \w)uld that in) tongm* could utlei 

i The thought'' that arise in me.’ ” 

! ^Vhy, really, 1 shall begin to vote T'eiinyson a 

I nuisance, my dear Freeman, hemakesyouso veiysi'iili- 
meiital. There .ire no grey stones lieie, imtortunatel) 
for the ap*ness of the (piolation.” 

“Montague,” I said in reply, “you do youisell 
an injustice, and shut yourself out from many sym- 
pathies w Inch belong ot right to you. Tom are re- 
served, and want others to he communie.itive. \ ou 
seek tor disclosures ot ieeling, yet either shrink liom 
them, or laugh at them, wlieu they aie made. It is 
not fair, and it inflicts wounds that may he felt.” 

I said this ill rather an angry tone, and gave it therehy 
a very'^ diflereni emphasis tioni tliat winch it heais m 
itself Montague Unned round shai pi v, and his face 
fluslied. He compressed his lips violently lor amonieiil, 
and tlicii said in a Jow, muttered, (piiek way, “ A man 
wounds himself when he will run up against a whole 
row of spikes. It is not my natnie to m.ike conli- 
dants in a liiiiTy, before 1 know what 1 in doing: 
1 have been so ofien deceived.” 

Words simple, true, and honest; yet they made 
mv whole tide of blood become cold as ice. J 
trembled violently and sunk into utter silence. So 
this was to he the finish of iny dream of afleetion ! 
Thus was one of the teiidcrest ties to be broken ! 
Thus 1 pondered, and dark clouds, murky ami 
black, rose round my soul. I fell how unreal, how 
unnatural, it was for us to walk together. The 
awkwardness of the silence ^was oppiessive. Hot, 
hurning tears were struggling to my eyes, but 1 
stayed them with the disdainful barrier of a mo- 
mentary pride. I hated myself for my weakness. 
In tlie midst of all I dreaded lest he sliouid think 
me sullen and touchy if 1 did not speak; yet 1 
knew that if I uttered a word, 1 should play the 
woman before him ; and this would have been 
matter for infinite self-contempt. And then, again, 1 
saw him gazing on me with a nielaivcholy fondness, 
but he did not speak till, as we reached the par- 
sonage, he put his arm within mine, and taking my 
hand in his own, said, — 

“My dear Freeman, forget what I hastily said 
just now. 1 spoke unjusily; but I have cau'^es of 
bitterness which at present you little know. Think 


of me as before, if you can. I love you, and wUl, 
and doy put all confidence in you.” 

He spoke under strong excitement, and left me 
just in time, for 1 was fanly upset, and should have 
betrayed it. But the shock remained, spite of 
myself. It was the first check my heart had received : 
I had not yet become cold and* wise enough to 
endure it w^ith assumed indifference. The vision of 
life seemed a blank, and a veil of thick darkness 
passed over tlie brightness of niy youthful hopes. 
This, 1 suppose, made mo more than usually silent, 
for the younger Miss Montague observed and rallied 
me about it. I laughed it off, or rather attempted to 
do so, and never more signally failed ; for the knell 
of my hopes, spite of myself, was ever ringing in my 
ears. When wn* retired to ourseveral apartinenls lor the 
ii'ghl, Montague I'ollow'ed me to mine, and without 
littering a word, pressed my hand w'armly in his 
own, and left the room. What fools tliesc stupid 
things make of us ! 

July 15/// — I have passed such a night! I do 
not reim inher to have been so restless and distressed 
w itli dreams before, some of them very curious. 1 
may tliank them, however, for indescrihahle and 
unexpected contentment. However, now for the 
dreams: — 

I was walking, as I fancied, across a dreary, 
desol.ito mooi, wilhont a tree or hedge, at the ilead 
of night. It was pitchy dark; for there was no 
mo(»n, and the stais W'ere liidden by thick clouds. 
ITie wind was blowing a huriicane, and howled dis- 
mallv over the phim. T'hc lain and sleet pouied 
down in tonenls, diiven against my taee as 1 went 
on. Suddenly I leit an icy numbness over iny 
frame. 1 could not move a ineinher of niy body. 
An indesciihable horror seized on me, w ilhout appaient 
CcMise oi reason. I tiled to speak, just to ascertain 
wlietliei 1 was alive, hnl my voice laded me. it was 
neces^arv that I should be at Oxford h) the inoining, 
and 1 could nol stir. At length, 1 saw a ghasll} 
iiaiidpost, half broken down, in the darkness; and 
when I looked at it my hair stood on end. 1 
iiemhled as J hai^ never trembled betore. Anil sinl- 
denly it became lull of lile; the eross-hais changed 
into arms, and the face of Montague, stern and pale 
as death, peered ^on me from the top. His eyes 
w'eie glowing like fire, an expression of moital bailed 
<uiil contempt was in ins features, and he said, hissing 
the words out like serpents, “ Y^ou have deceived 
me ! Ah, ah ! My sister is dying, Harry lie.s in his 
giave! all your doing, your doing! A friend 
indeed ! hu, ha! ” 1 shiieked and fell to the ground ; 
then 1 fell down and down into a pit without bottom, 
wIm'ii I awoke in a cold jierspiiation. I lieaid a 
slight noise in Montigiie’s room, and got out of bed 
to listen, just in that ambiguous condition when tlie 
dream is even still liaif a reality, and one lias not 
quite shaken off the horror ; however, all noise liad 
ceased, so I went to bed again. 

Again I dreamed, and I was in the midst of a gay 
party at Oxford. The room was brilliantly lighted with 
eouutless golden chandeliers. Mr. Liiisey was there, 
and Mr. Hutchins somehow was vice chancellor. 
VVe weie all dancing, and the vice-chancellor him- 
self was in the middle ot a minuet, when suddenly 
all the chandeliers fell, and were smashed to pieces. 
Then we were all in darkness, till one came into 
the room, out of whose mouth, and from the tips 
of whose fingers, there burnt a pale blue flame, 
which dolefully lit the chamber; and 1 saw a^ 
number of strange little persons, all in red, come 
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I tumbling in at the window, and declaring that 
' (Colonel Ilawkncr was furious against such revels, 
!'{ and was at the head of a inoh; and that Miss 
I llawkner was with him, in a j)reachcr’s gown, 
ii haranguing against the woildl 3 '-ininded. Then the 
,i ladies fainted, and the men rushed down-stairs, hut 
I I could not move; tdl suddenly J was alone, and 

Montague came in, dressed in black, and liis eyes 
j dim with tears', and he looked on me with a glance 
of umitterahle sadness and said, “Oh, for bioken 
I liiendsliips and cruel words! ” 

1 ; Jiiit I could not speak, though 1 would have 
' given worlds to say only one W'ord. An agony came 
on me, which I hope 1 may never really have to 
i' endure. I saw^ him (urn away, and 1 heaid a ])iteous 

I I sigh, as if from the depths of his bosom. 1 strove 
with an awful energy to addiess him, but 1 could 
not. Again I tried, and my voice whispered, but he 
did not liear ; and, in intensest honor, 1 awoke, and 
found myself sobbing like a chdd. J turned in the 
bed Avith 111 } e}es tow'ards the room, and there, by 
t!ie light of iny night-lamp, to my utter amazement 1 

' saw Montague iii his dicssing-gowm, sitting in the j 
«irm-chair. 1 was m teiror for a moment, fori could 
not fancy it was an ea'thly vision. Ills face was 
hiirieil in his two hands, and he was moving rest- 
h -sly to and l‘ro. 1 coughed, to assure myself whe- 
llier J was ri ally awake, and this roused him ; for he 
(Mine to my bedside, and s.dd to me, “ INly dear Free- 
iiia.i, } oil are not well. You li.ive been ciying out j 
Moleutly in yom sleep. 1 lU'vei heard such a noisy 
tellow,” 'ri'is he said in an assumed tone ol .]oke, 
hut his voieo w'as tremulous and husky, and he 
Hided, in a low sort of wdiispei, which broke out 
onei‘ or twice into a hoarse hiud nob*, “ You must 
hu'get yesteida } — htdeed you must, and torgive it. 
Vv’e do not alvvavs know tlie sensitive hearts we aie 
h.i- ing to do witli ; I don't parlK'ulai ly, hec.inse it is 

not in my w.iy; and now know, Harry ” hutheie 

lie suddenly left me, and went to the window. 

lie soon leliinied, willi some wme, which he liad 
at lirst (d)tained for me from ihe cellaret wlieii he 
hciud me so restless, .ind now w.is jiieleiidmg to be 
huikmg foi. He ])rei,sed me to lake a little, which I 
1 did, jdthougli I did not want it, because I knew it 

I would please him best. I thanked him for his great 

kindness, and begged him to go hack to his own 
loom, as J was sure he would be ill it he did not. 

li He said he should stay iii iny room as he was up. 

inventing some lame excuse or other, which was 
evidently unreal, and begging me not to attempt to 
dissuade him ; so 1 was obliged to ac(juiesce. He 
I! told me that 1 had often called his name out, and had 
spoken the words which 1 fancied in my dream that 
he had uttered. I could not sleep, for I was too full 
i t>f joy ; this was one of those bright hours in life, 

I w'hen, by an apparently chance eircumstance, all 
i hindrances of pride,' distrust, and over-sensiLiveness, 

I are lor the time utterly swept away, and tw'o loving 
heiuts live in the blight morning glow of allection. 

! Then do gushing founts of leeling open, and leave 
glittering dew-drops on the early grass, too soon, 
alas ! to be brushed away by careless feet of active 
life, or dried up by burning heats of noontide suns; 
hut still, while they Inst, shining pure and transpa- 
rent, a coronet of pearls on the open brow of Friend- 
ship ; and the whole crefition becomes bright and 
joyous in the glow of the genial morning. 'I'he air 
is fresh, and birds sing carids of gladdening spring, 
and sympathizing Nature weaves gay chaplets of 
flow'ers, intertwined with budding myrtle. Earth 


I and heaven offer one harmonious anthem of praise for 
I man, and deliglit in the once again returning note of 
unity which binds each to each, and all to one. Love 
is the life of man, and shall be in coinpleti*r s(mse his 
life when tlie mortal shall have passed off into the 
ages that are gone. It was wmrth while enduring 
the pains of yesterday ; yes, if they had been in- 
creased a hundred-fold, for the blessed satisfaction 
of to-day. Naturally concealing his pent-up feelings, 
and with a harsh exteiior, so that 1 did not under- 
stand him, Montague has given way, and granted me 
a glorious assurance that he has indeed a deep 
affection for me. Bright day in the calendar of life! 
wlien fiiciidAliip becomes tlius sealed, not by formal 
compacts, but by tones and deeds wliich build for 
eternity ; these are the shadows of the unseen, and 
teach the heait, spite of human imperfection, the deep 
unison of that awful love which contains, satisfies, 
iii-dwells, and upholds all things creaied. 

Juljj \SLh. — 1 went the day before yesterday with 
Montague to the church. On Saturday he always 
practises the choir in the chanting and singing for 
Sundav. It is a grrat thing for tlie rector that his 
son knows so much of the theory of music, and has 
so beautiful a bass voice. He can detect the slightest 

possible discord in any of the parts, so that at 

Church they arc able to do, what is generally impos- 
sible m any hut cathedrals or college chapels, namely, 
to sing in liarmony. One of his piincipal dilliculties 
was to break them of their bad proimneiatioii, which 
must spoil the finest music. They at first had aii in- 
vincible liaired to //\, and indulged in other similar 
prejudices; but ibey took pains, and were greatly 
assisted by the organ, which was beautifully played 
by Miss Montague. Mr. Montague bad pul the 
organ into his ehmeh at his own exiiense. At first 
the bass-viols, flageolets, and flutes, — who had been 
used to dole out bi fore the admiring faces of tbeir 
gaping fellow-vilhigers “lugubrious psalmody,” to 
(juoLe Mr. kSheil’s very descriptive words, “and 
(lisinal hosannas,” — weie outiugi*i>us ; eonsideied it an 
iiiiheard-of innovation and intieneiiment on tbeir 
autborit) ; and the most of them, togetlier with the 
greater number of the vocalists, lesigned their offices, 
to the great eonteiitineiit of the rector. His son 
immediately (for he happened to be at home at the 
time) begun training a few^ boys, whom he had 
clio.sen for iheir V(jices and good behaviour. To tliese 
he added a bass, tenor, and contralto, and in a few 
monihs had a good ehurcli-choir, who behaved 
leverently at service, which their jiredeeessors liad 
not done; lor the new choristers weie all, except 
those wdu) weie too >oung, obliged to be regular 
communicants. 

When they first began the new chanting in church, 
Miss IJavvkner gave it as her opinion, quite in eonfi- 
deneCy to everybody slie could meet with, that it was 
dreadfully formal and cold; and for her part she 
thoiiglit the ]»sulms, and all the lest, w'ere much better 
read. Anu il made the service so long. Besides, it 
was more solemn and iinpiessive to read it with ern- 
])hasi*<. She thought music quite out of place at prayer 
time. This was not altogether surprising, us the good 
lady did not thoroughly grasp the difTereiice between 
“ Jlule Britannia” and “ Lydia,” of which latter tune 
she was ueveriheless very fond, because, as she said, 
there were so many beautiful sliakes and turns in it ; 
ornaments, however, which were (to give merit its 
due), the most of them, the spontaneous conception of 
the very talented singers, who w ei e wont to indulge not 
uiiseldoiu in this wonderful composition in a neigh- 
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bouring church, where Miss Huwkncr used gmenilly 
to tU, as she said there was so imich moro warmth 
and spirituality, and it always put lier into such a 
devout frame to be there. Sundry mischievously 
disposed persons ventured to hint that her frame was 
very devout indeed, especially in the afternoons, as 
I she was continuously bowing her licad, particularly 
during the sermon. However, this must be consU 
dered as a calumny, since Miss Ilawkiier was always 
able on her return to give accounts of the beauty and 
solemnity of the discourse. She endured such back- 
biting with laudable resignation ; and, indeed, told 
her friends, while her face flushed crimson, and her 
voice quavered with perturbed feeling, that she pitied 
! the sad daik state of those persons who could so 
I openly go against religion. For these dear people, 

! somehow or other, by a queer self-delusion, identity 
1 religion with themselves, m all hnmiiity of course. 

I Eut I am running wild in my diary, so hereby 
' return to the practising on Saturday evening. When 
, we reached the church, all the singers W'cre there, 

I collected in the choir, where the organ was placed. 
That part of the church was the only jiart lighted: 
all tile rest was dark, which gave a very beautiful 
effect to the interior. While they were in the midst 
of their chanting,* one of the hoys suddenly turned 
; to Montague, with his face as pale as ashes, and said, 
** Please, sur, there’s a spenit;” (lie had not quite 
learnt the new system of pronunciation,) at tlic same 
time pointing to the end of the church, where there 
certainly was a dark figure moving. Montague im- 
mediately went down towards the tower, and found 
that it was one of the villagers, wlio had come 'in to 
listen unobserved. When he icturnod to the choir 
lie said to the boy, “ Now then, Hannan, you see it 
j was not a spirit after all. Ihit if i( had been, you 
1 need not have been frighlcued, for what sort of spirit 
1 must it be?” 

’ “ A good angel, sir,” said the tallest of the hoys, 

|; directly. 

j‘ “ And why, Newton?” said Montague. 

I' Bec«iuse had spirits cannot get in hcie, sii*.” 

j, “ Wliy cannot they ? ” 

,, “ Tlie bishop Jias been Iiere, sir.” 

1 “ Yes, quite tnie.” 

: “ And bad spirits, sir, could not stop here, if thev 

got in,” said little Harman, “ because they can’t 
abide church music; can they, sir?” 

I “ No, my boy, they cannot. And if a bad spirit 
j should come to you, as tlicy can, you know, and do, 
j in other places, you need not fear; need you, unless 
i you are a had boy ? ” 

; “ No, sir, for they can’t hurt me ; because I am 

God’s child.” 

This struck me very much. The children seemed 
so fond of Montague, that if was delightful to see 
them. They would watch his face, and listen to 
, everything he said with all possible obedience and 
love. Sometimes he is obliged to be severe with some 
one of them; and then, be tells me, they all feel it 
as if it bad happened to themselves. And they care 
more for bis displeasure than for the actual punisli- 
ment, which they submit to easily enough, if they 
j know he has pardoned them. And to children alone 
I docs Montague talk just as he feels, really. 

I 1 said as we returned, “ Montague, you are very 
j fond of those boys?” 

** The little vageabonds ! ” was bis altogether unreal 
■ answer; for his voice was saying, by all kinds of 

(1) This incident is a JacU and the conversation given as nearly 
I as possible verbatim. 


tremulousness, “ Dear little follows, how much V do 
love you !” But it was ejf'cminate to utter such woids, 
however felt ; or peihujis the feeling was too warm 
and sensitive to come out into the cold air of earth ; 
or perhaps a vision of Miss Hawkner conjured up a 
natural, yet unworthy fear of sentimentality ; howso- 
ever it was, he said not a word more about his “ little 
vagabonds,” to use his own phrase, but muttered out 
in a half sort of whistle, 

‘ ’Tis vain , m siicli a brassy ago, 

I roiild not ino\o a tiustle ; 

Tlu' vi*ry sparrows in the lieilge, 

Scarce answer to my w histle ; 

Or at llic most, w'hen three parts sick, 

AVith strumming aiul with scraping, 

A jackass heehaws fnnn the riek. 

The pnssoe oxen gaping.’ 

“ There never was such an unmusical nation. The 
veiy boasts arc .iflected with oiir shop-propensities; 
horses consider it the end of lito to draw omnibuses 
and be whipt ; asses, to be the drudges of some cos- 
termonger, and oxen to draw the plough. Ours is a 
money-grasping, unpoetical nation, indeed! Whut 
say you, my dear lei low ? ” 

Why, I sa}' tliat uiu arc gottiiig'into one of your 
di.sagreeable c\ nieal fits, so 1 shall be ofll” And I 
accordingly ran up-slairs from the garden, where we 
had been loitering for a little while, and arranged my 
toilet. 

When I came down into the sitting-room, tlic con- 
versation turn' d on the Guliject of the choir, and the 
rector said, “ It is extraordinary to me, tliat more 
pains are not genei*nlly taken in our parislie.ij to 
encourage chuich-niusic among the children. The 
elfects ujxm ilu ru aie highly hciuTicial. It humanizes 
lliein, to say llie least, 'fliese hoys of ours have 
become almost poli^iH cl ii) their manner, and veiy 
mucli refined in tlien; feelings and tone of thougiit, 
whereas they were once as boisterous ns most at their j 
age. 1 do not say it is all owing to then* singing. | 
Nor do 1 pretend to s.iy fiviv the music affects them. | 
All 1 know is, that it docs alfect them, and that is ] 
enough lor me.” 

f To ht conduHt'd.J I 


THE BL'iri'IlKN OF LIFE. 

S. M. 

I'lirKV, stood a man in gnef and fear 
JufaiiM* liis sight had la-cn made rlcar 
To sec hlc’s ljurtlicn, lingc and near. 

“ IIa\r ineicj on me, !liord ! ” lie erics, 

“ J cannot s(*c Tliinc oartli or skies, 

’fliis is Id close before mine e}(*s. 

“ When Dawn along the dazzled sea 
Swells like a soil note suddenly 
IMaiitling to pcrlcet liiirmony ; 

“ Wlieii Twiligiit tlirongli tlic downy sliado 
Does like a dying celio fade, 

Till moonshine consccrateB the glade ; 

“ They clianii not me; a leaden screim, 

A joyless shadow' lies between, 

And they are lost, mid this is seen. 

“ Look ! wlicre it hminls me, late and soon, 
Ko spectre of a waning moon, 

But Life — a shape that walks at noon. 

“ A discord in a strain most sweet - 
A stunihling-hlock before my feet — 

Upon my heart a windiiig-slioet ! ” 

There spnkc a diemon : “ Turn and flee : 
Tiiis hideous burden cast from thee, 

And where it lies, iliere l(;t it be. 
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“ It is mere childishness that rues 
A portion wliich it did not choose, 

And yet lacks courage to refuse. 

“ Turn but away, and to thy side 
Opening her treasure-portals u ide, 

Life shall steal, blushing like a bride.” 

But at Ills heart there linger’d long 
A murmur like a cradle-song, 

A whisper, “ Fear to do this wrong I ” 

A mother-tone, a tearful face — 

A sign which sin could not erase — 

These held him back a little space. 

And dews once softly on him shed, 

Lik(! breathings by a sleeper’s bed, 

Seem’d iron weights upon Jus head. 

Oh ! mystery of Mercy’s laws, 

He stops, unconscious of the cause — 

There spake an angel in that pause 

“ Lift it ! ” With many a weary groan 
He kneels, obedient to that tone — 

Lo, 1 u a cross its shape bath grown ! 

I And when upon his shoulders laid, 

He dares look forth on sky ami glade 
As one that is no more all aid, 

No leaden gloom, no hopeless jiall. 

Hides from his eyes earth’s festival, 

But a grave shadow softens all. 

I And 111 the watches of the night, 

A Shape, all pale, but slrungely bright. 

Comes siuhleuly upon his siglit ; 

With arms outstretched and foreiicad crowned. 

As from his cro.s>, but now' unbound. 

It comes to him without a Mniiid. 

No fullei sight his faith demands , 

.Speechless It passes where he stands, 

I And blesses Jnm with bleeding Imiids. 

!' LETTIJltS l-'KOJl NEW ZEAEAXO. 

j I.KTTEK II. 

i My DE All A , 

Thk forests of New ZcaliiTul may" iinqiiC'^tioiiahly 
be set down as tlie main features of the country , they arc 
majestic beyond description, numerous, and of immen,se 
extent, and are composed of noble trees of vast variety 
! and iiBefuliiess. For some jiarticiilar kinds of limber, 
New Zealand merits all the high encomiums that have 
been passed upon it ; for spars of vessels, and all other 
purposes of naval architecture, for building uses, fur- 
niture, and a great variety of other things : thc'^c islands, 
in fact, abound with trees scarcely to he surpa.sscd in 
magnitude and close contexture of grain. The one 
most esteemed by the natives for making their canoes, 
&c., and by traders and settlers for masts, yards, and 
other purposes requiring strength, solidity", and dura- 
bility, is the Kauri,” a magnificent species of pine, 
growing principally on the northern island, and particu- 
larly about Kiapara, from sixty to eighty feet high — 
three to four feet thick. ^ 

The “ Tawaiwai,” or “ Tanekaha,” is also used for 
similar purposes, and is esteemed an excellent wood for 
making casks, &c. 


(I ) From the Kauri exudes a gum very plentifully, which the 
natives are in the habit of chewing, and in the kindest manner 
possible pass it from mouth to mouth. It is found in large masses 
in dilTcrent open situations, proving tliat the growth of this tree 
has lormerly been very abundant. 


The ** Pohutukawa” and Rata” are two splendid 
trees, hard, close-grained, and very heavy ; the former 
grows about the coasts, and is remarkahlo for its beau- 
tiful crimson foliage in the summer months ; the latter 
is chiefly to be met with in more inland mountainous 
districts ; both are of one family, designated, by their 
characteristic appearances, as MetroMerofi lormenloaa 
and rohusta. They are excellent woods for ships’ tim- 
bers, knees, boats’ keels, &c. 

The ** Totara ” ( Vcdocarpm) is also used by the 
natives for constructing casks, canoes, and the building 
of their houses.; itia preferred before some others for 
shingling, fencing, and flooring, as it does not easily 
rot when exposed to wet. 

“ Kaikatia” is another kind of timber used for floors 
and the lining of rooms, but it is generally considered 
unfit for fences, as it decays very rapidly at its insertion 
into the ground, where the air and soil can aflfect it. It 
is not generally" preferred, cither, for .shingling, as it is 
soon affected by the weather. 

“ Pukatia ” is rather selected for these latter pur- 
poses, and is likewise useful for boat-lining, planks, &c. 

The “Rimii” {Ddcrydium cuj}irs.siiium) is highly 
esteemed for making furniture ; it is a beautiful grained 
wood, that takes an excellent polish, and is therefore very 
suitable for table-tops, panncls, wainscoting, boxes, &c. 

^The '^Tawero” is also used fo** similar purposes, 
whose red grain gives it an elegant appearance when 
drciiiscd up. With it may be named the ** Matai,” which 
is of a ycllow'ish hue ; an excellent and durable wood, 
and well calculated for box-making, chests, and desks, 
though it is extremely heavy-, and might be deemed 
inconvenient for travelling-cases. 

The Kovarewa” is another wood of great usefulness 
in shingling and fencing, as it splits very readily and 
evenly; it is called the New Zealand honeysuckle. 

The ‘'Tawa” and *'l-l^nau” arc of the pine species: 
the bark of the latter is used by the natives to dye their 
mats. 

The ‘‘ Ohocka,” or “ 1 loroeka,” which is the lancewood 
of New Zealand, is remarkably tough, and well adapted 
for gig-shaflh, and other juirposes, where strength and 
elasticity ai'c required. 

The Manuka” is a hard, durable wood, of which the 
people make their paddles, spears, arrows, and other in- 
.struincnts. Sometimes this tree grows to a vciy large 
size in the forests, frequently to the height of thirty or 
forty feet ; hut in the plains it is a diminutive shrub, 
seldom more than four or live feet high.” The leaf, as it 
appears on the shruli, is of the myrtle character, and 
po8.sesses a strong but pleasant aromatic flavour; it is 
often made use of as tea, in a weak infusion ; but if it be 
made too strong it yields a harsh and unpleasant bitter. 
It is a.stringent in quality, and is mucli used by both 
natives and settlers, medicinally, in cutaneous di.scases, 
and in a variety- of oilier complaints as a tonic. 

Besides these, may be named the “ Puriri,” or New 
Zealand oak ; it is a wood that may be usefully employed 
for heavy work, as carts, wagons, and strong fencing, 
&c. The Nikou,” or palm-tree of this island; “To- 
taro,” is abundant about Rotorna ; and is considered as 
le.s8 liable to shrink, a circumstance which unfortimatcly 
aflects most New Zealand woods. Tanekaha,” the 
bark of which the natives use for a red dye. “ Towai” 
is a beautiful red-grained, cedar-like wood, and exceed- 
ingly useful. “ Kowai,” now very scarce, bears a yel- 
low blossom : but is a tree of no great size. 
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Many of these woods, and particularly the Puriri, 
when in a decayed state, give existence to a large grub, 
called " huhu,” which the natives consider veiy delicate 
eating. They fix a number of them in a split stick, and 
thus roast them before the fire until they are temptingly 
crisp. 

Lastly, I may name the supple-jack^ or ** Karoao,” run- 
ning in the forests fifty or sixty feet long, to the great 
annoyance and obstruction of travellers. The natives 
employ it in the manufacture of crates and rough bas- 
kets, and also in tlie construction of some of their 
houses. Fruit-bearing trees, I have already observed, 
are very rarely to be seen of indigenous growth ; but 
there is a shrub, known by the name of “ Tutu,” which 
bears a black bcriy in large clusters, and from which, 
by expression, the natives make what they call their 
wine. These berries, when swallowed, give rise to 
alarming convulsive symptoms \ but the juice obtained 
from them makes a very agreeable and cooling beverage, 
and, when added to some kind of sea-weed which the 
people gather, forms a very fair sample of native sweet- 
meats. 

There is also the “ Karaka,” a beautiful evergreen, 
which bears a fruit something like a small egg-plum. | 
The natives eat the pulpy part; but they have dis- j 
covered, by woful experience, that the kernel of the 
nut, if eaten raw, produces alarming symptoms of con- 
tortion of the limbs and frightful convulsions ; but by j 
boiling, these efiects arc counteracted. 

The berry of the Pohutuhutu,” which is frequently 
found in the woods, of a deep purple, may be mentioned 
as another of the indigenous fruits. It is often eaten by 
Europeans as well asi natives. 

Of the “ Ti” there arc two species, one of which resem- 
bles the grass-tree of New South Wales. The root 
abounds in saccharine matter ; it is very large and deep, 
corresponding to the carrot; but sometimes, in one 
kind, six or eight feet long. From one of tliehe sj)ccic.s 
of roots the natives make a sweet preparation, which 
they call mauku.” 

The “Kawakawa” root is the New Zealand pepper ; it 
is a powerful sialogoguc, its properties and taste some- 
what resembling the Spanish camomile-root, anthemis ' 
pyrethrum. There is also the berry of the Titoki,” which 
is black, hard, and glossy, and contains a pulpy sub- 
stance like the raspberry, of a scarlet colour. The 
natives express an oil from this berry to anoint their 
heads, &c. 

The country abounds in swamps many square miles 
in extent, fresh-water lagoons, and creeks ramifying in 
every direction. The tw'o former are mainly remark- 
able for the vast quantity of the Typha any ustif alia, 
or flag, which is here produced Jn abundance. This is 
the raupo, or New Zealand bulrush, before men- 
tioned, with which the natives cover their houses ; it is 
only used for this purpose when quite dry, and in this 
condition they find it very serviceable for a variety of 
purposes. About the sides of the rivers and creeks, flax, 
the phormium tena^jc., grows very luxuriantly ; and it 
is also frequently observed in a cultivated condition in 
more inland districts. The plant, as thus grown, is of 
much better quality than when grown in the swamps, 
and is used exclusively for making garments, nets, fine 
baskets, fishing lines, floor mats, and other ornamental 
fancy articles. 

But fern is the prevailing natural product of the soil 
of New Zealand ; hill and dale are clothed with this 


plant, and the clearing it away constitutes the chief 
difficulty of the cultivator. Its growth, of course, 
varies with the quality of the soil ; sometimes it is seen 
short and stunted, in other places it rises to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, or even more, and densely thick : 
but even this apparently useless weed is employed by 
the natives, like everything else, to some convenient 
purpose.* You may occasionally meet with a curious 
and interesting-looking tree, with a rough scaly bark, 
and wdiose slender boughs shoot out from its top ; it 
receives the name of the Fern-tree from the circum- 
stance of its leaves having the characteristic appearances 
of those of that plant. It is the root of this plant, how- 
ever, which, from time immemorial, has formed one of 
the principal articles of food for the natives, and is fre- 
quently used at the present time, either when potatoes 
arc scarce, or they feel disposed for a change of diet. 
The young lea\cs and tops of the tree are likewise 
appropriated for delicate food, and its stem is admirably 
adapted to fencing purposes, as it is apparently ever- 
lasting, neither heat nor wet seeming to affect its tough 
composition. It rises from twelve to thirty feet high. 

A climbing shrub, or creeping plant, called “Kiakia,” 
bears a large white blossom, succeeded by a fruit, Ta- 
wera,” which the natives, and even some of the Euro- 
peans, consider quite a dainty. 

Here 1 must not forget to mention a curious natural 
production, the Hawato,” or “ Hotete,” but as I am 
not very apt at description, 1 shall take the liberty of 
giving it in the w'orda of the llev. W. Wade, formerly a I 
missionary in New Zealand, whose little work you will ! 
find extremely mtercsting: — “The Ilawato appears ! 
above the ground as little more than a dried stalk, | 
scarcely (lisccrniblc among the withered leaves and rub- ■ 
bi.di tabout the lesser roots of the ‘ rata ’ tree), but 1 
bearing a minute bulrusb-likc head, which, when closely 
examined, appears to be a collection of capsules. (Jn 
digging carefully round the brittle stalk, you come to i 
what forms the root of the plant, but which has evi- ! 
dcntly once been an organized and living caterpillar. 
The stem grows upwards from the head of the cater- 
pillar. hiome specimens show the exterior of tbo 1 
caterpillar so x>erlect, that you might clearly distiu- 
guibh the hairs over the body, and the sharp hooked 
claws on the foremost leg's. Whether cut transversely 
or longitudinally, the substance of the ^hotete’ exhibits 
precisely the same vegetable character the stem that 
grows from it; only that you may clearly trace the 
I whole length of the intestinal canal. The hawato is 
used by the natives in a state of charcoal to blacken the 
incisions which they make in their flesh. The manner 
of reproduction of this plant never having been dis- 
covered by the natives, they easily settle all botanical 
disputes about the matter, by asserting that it comes 
down from heaven 1 ” 

The principal herbaceous productions that are here 
and there scattered over the country are wild celery, 
parsnip, spinach, canary, and ray-grass, the plantain, the 
turnip, and some few others of a nondescript character. 

Notwithstanding the general mountainous appearance 
of these islands, yet there arc some very extensive plains, 
in different parts, M'hich might be made available to all 
agricultural purposes, with very inconsiderable trouble, 
by draining— such particularly arc those in the districts 


(1) The root of the fern is of a hiKhly farinaceoui quality. There 
are supposed to be 100 distinct spcctes, 
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of Taranaki and Waipa. Hero there are thousands of 
acres which seem to invite the farmer’s attention, for 
quality of land, for excellence of water, for abundance 
of timber, and every other accommodation a settler 
might require, excepting, of course, that at present 
there is not that advantage of land and water carriage 
which would be desirable. Taranaki, from its want of 
a harbour (being an open roadstead), is very objection- 
able, though there is a considerable quantity of flat land, 
and of good quality, especially suitable for agricultural 
purposes. Owing to this circumstance, great quantities 
of finely grown ^^rain, of all sorts, are annually spoiled 
for want of a market, or the means of conveyance to 
one. This district is considered to hold out the f.iircst 
prospects for whaling establishments, but being so open 
to the sea, these advantages arc not at present made 
available, as the danger to boats and shipping is iniini- 
I nent. In Waipa the plains arc intcrsccled by several 
I large, raj)id, and beautifully tortuous rivers, wliich arc 
' navigable only by boats and canoes, a nunle of convey- 
I aiice Avhifh is found both inconvenient and expensive, 

I as travellers in Ibis pait of the country can sorrowfully 
i tcf-tily ; but if measures were adopt e<l for the ready 
' transmission of produce b\ roads and bridges, perbaps 
there are few jiurls of New Zealand that would contii- 
bute more to tlie general prosperity of the colony than 
! Ill'' ]>laiiis of Waii»a and Taranaki. 

I So mufli for the product ions of the island. I will now* 

. jiroeecd to tir'our you W'itli a few romaiks on the in- 
habitants; and here >011 ivill jiroliably charge me with 
, having “ begun at the wToiig end of my alphabet,” and 
I think 1 should have eommciiecd by s.i.yiug sometbing 
I in reference to tlio origin ol these ])Coi»le, and have 
I' entered more into the detail of their ]it rsuns, maimers, 

I and cusloniif. Ihit truly, with reirard to the lii>t of 
I these subjects. 1 tear 1 cannot mucli ('iiligbten you, Imt 
' must plead the excuse of all lormor w 1 i(oI^ ui^onil, that 
i to trace the origin of tlie Now Zoalaiulors is a tuhk at 
once •* (litliculL and ]io[)eleflS,” one that is enveloped in 
i | a cloud ol mystery, without the light of tradition, or any 
I oihcr guide, to lea<l us to the truth. It is much easier, 
perhaps, to deal wdth the mutter negatively, and say 
what they arc not ; but as my object in wiitmg these 
Letters is rather to amuse and interest, in showing the 
present and former aspect fif afl.iirs, J shall lea\c all 
speculative reasoning on the one subject or the other to 
regular book-makeis, and content myself with what 
appears to me, from all 1 can learn, to have been their 
original source. AVe arc not to consider them altogether 
as an isolated class, though diftering in many things 
from their immediate neiglibours, for in c-vainining the 
manners and customs of all the Pacilic islanders, wc 
perceive such striking resemblances one with another 
as compel us to consider them all of one stock. Their 
languages arc very similar; their systems of polity, 
their civic orders and social regulations, all bear a close 
analogy, and afford pretty clear evidence of the fiiet. 
Their religious worship, thoir feudal form of govern- 
ment, the modes of warfare and defence which distin- 
guish these islanders, afford proofs almost eoiiviiieiiig 
that they are all descendants from the Malays, or per- 
haps, generally speaking, are of Asiatic extraction. But 
when I come to dwell more at large on the customs, o;c. 
of these people, you >vill be able, by comparing them 
with the published accounts of the Asiatic islanders, to 
perceive the resemblance more satisfactorily. But, as T 
before observed, my object is to speak of these people 


truly 08 they frrc', and 1 shall spare you all random 
speculations as to what they ?ccre.^ 

Whatever, then, may have been tlicir origin, it is 
evident that they are possessed of good, natural endow- 
ments, both of body and mind, though, like tlicir lands, 
they arc as yet in a wofully uncultivated condition. 
That they arc ingenious, may bo demonstrated by the 
skilfulncss and variety of their Avorks ; that they are 
persevering, when interest beckons them on, must also 
be acknowledged ; and that they are very apt at learn- 
ing, is clearly evidenced, whether in reference to good 
or evil. Indeed, I should have no hesitation in saying, 
that for natural capabilities they arc not inferior to any 
nation in the world. But they lack both patience and 
ability in undertakings that depend solely on thought 
and invention ; they arc indolent and procrastinating 
in employments that do not immediately concern their 
livelihood, and foolishly improvident as to future Avants, 
and reckless of future consequences. As I said before, 
I am not sutticiently acquainted Avith their language to 
paas a critical jiulgmont either on it or their conver- 
sational talents ; but from the metaphors they employ, 
and Avliat 1 occasionally hear of the slriiigeiit quchtions 
they ask, they arc not deficient in imagination, Avit, or 
acuteness ; and I lia\’c little doubt, that avcic the better 
classes of Eiuopeans capable of talking and reasoning 
w'illi them in their oavu language, they Avould discover 
quick perception, and perhaps philosophical thought. 
But, unfortunately for these iiatiAcs, their intercourse 
Avith Europeans has been of a most debasing instead of 
an improving cliaractcr. The settlers avIio first came 
out bore, Aveic a parcel of ignorant and unprincipled 
A agabondfl, sneb as ruii-aw’ay convicts, discharged sailors, 
and others of a sad licentious grade, who diflused the 
jioiaon ol their vicious habits far and wide. Their Bclf- 
indulgence and profligacy soon took Avitli these simple, 
unsuspecting people, and tended in a gieat measure, no 
doubt, to make them w'Jiat, in moat instances, they iioav 
are — cunning, knavish, and di^gnsting in their habits. 
Much of their craft and subtlety boars too often indis- 
putable marks of civili/.ed roguery, if I may use the 
expression ; they study well the co/.eiiing arts of the 
more depiavcd settlers, and have even th<* ingenuity to 
improve upon tlicni. 

A short time .ago, it Avas held almost proverbial, that 
AAdien a native had once made a bargain, there AA^as no 
demur or euAilling on hi,s p.irt aUbougli be might find 
himself the loser ; but iioav he exhibits very opposite 
qualities — he is never satisfied, and be is as extortionate 
and bard to trade with as an aeeoinplished horse-dealer. 
The settlers are continually eoinjilaining of the coA'etous- 
uess, lapacity, and double-dealing of the Maori ; but they 
little consider hoAV nuieli they arc themselves to blame 
for it all, and seem quite unconscious of that most 
natural of all natural results, that their oAvn flagrant 
examples of dishonesty and dissimulation should take 
root and grow up in the minds of these imitative people. 
Such, how'cvcr, is the ease; and, until their honesty be 


(1) “ The natives have a tradition amongst themselves, that they 
originally came /loni an island situated to the northward, called Ha- 
waiki, wheie tlie kuinei a, or sweet ^loUto, growl spontaneously, and 
that it was brought from there by them, in consequence ot which 
they claim that esteemed vegetable as exclusively their own. They 
further relate that their emigrant foiofathers landed at K.wia, on 
the west coast, where, to this day, is an upright stone, which they 
point out .as the petrified canoe which transported them to this 
island. The sail which they employed on the occasion, tlicy say, 
was taken up into the skies, and now forms one of the constella- 
tions.” 
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measured by some more equitable standard, it were un- 
just to condemn them for what they are taught by 
example to deem right and fair in the way of trade. 
Hitherto their business transactions have been con- 
ducted on the system of barter ; and this is, even now, in 
the inland parts, the general mode of traflic : but, since 
the golden god has dispensed his favours more lavishly 
in the larger settlements, the natives have made them- 
selves better acquainted with the value and purposes 
of money, so in these markets they refuse any other 
medium of doing business. They are already becoming 
adepts at the game of profit and loss, and it may be con- 
fidently expected that, in the course of a few years, they 
will di.splay as much circumspection and adroitness in 
trading matters as their more experienced antagonists. 

It is laughable to observe the eagerness of some, how- 
ever, (who, perhaps, for the first time in their lives arc 
possessed of a few shillings,) to put their inono}^ in cir- 
culation, no matter, seemingly, whether or not they get 
an equivalent for it; they spend it for the novelty of the 
thing, as children do with their weekly pence, for a new 
but trifling toy. We can scarcely be surprised at this; 
but if they do not soon grow wiser by their own wits, 
their white brethren’s avarice will shortly teach them. 

From these few remarks you will rightly infer that 
Maori faith is not much to be depended upon ; and, in- 
deed, I am convinced it is not. Like most other people, 
they arc honest enough to the eye ; but only grant them 
opportunity, and their fraudulent cunning is conspi- 
cuous in every transaction. They can act the h}T>ocritc 
to perfection, and can dissemble, lie, and cheat, as 
cleverly as any black-leg in civilized England. It is a 
remarkable anomaly, though, in their character, that if 
you entrust them with any article, and they are at the 
same time aware that you well know botli its quality 
and quantity, they arc sc’upulou'^ly exact and honour- 
able in its restoration. Place anything in their charge, 
not excepting tobacco even, and it is as safe as in your 
own pos.scssion. All this may arise from a cowardly 
fear of detection, for it has often been proved, that when 
an inventory of the things has not been kept, it is 
pretty certain that some part will be missing. 

I was given to understand, on first arriving here, 
that honesty w^as the main feature of ^Taori character. 
I cannot, however, set down as facts all that 1 was told, 
for my own senses evidence against them, and 1 must 
at least hazard a doubt as to the entire truth of the 
statement. But, in almost every instance of their petty 
larcenj^, their deep cunning and fabseliood avail them 
nothing, for they keep their owm and one another’s 
counsel so abominably ill, that some of their friends or 
associates are sure to impeach them sooner or later ; so 
that, when a white man misscs'any of hi.s property, let 
him but treat the suspected parties with some of their 
favourite '‘weed,” and, if be does not receive his own 
again, he will at least soon find out the thief. 

These people have a curious system of robbery amongst 
themselves, whicli they put in practice on some remark- 
able occasions ; and what wc shoul(f deem an aggres- 
sion of the deepest dye they consider a compliment and 
a mark of friendship. Thus, after a family calamity, as 
the death of a wife or child, the afflicted survivor would 
think himself greatly undervalued and highly af- 
fronted if his relations, friends, and others, did not come 
and strip him of most of his property. The same pecu- 
liar feeling is exhibited after any supposed or real griev- 
ance, as robbing, cursing, trespassing, and the like ; bnt 


the person thus aggrieved takes it all in good part, and 
feels himself honoured on the occasion. The native 
curse, ** kanga,” was regarded by the New Zealanders as 
a great crime before their association with Europeans, 
and is often, even at this time, followed by summary 
punishment in destroying the aggressor’s property ; but, 
a few years back, I am told, he would not only have lost 
that, but, most probably, his life also. With this view 
j of the heinous nature of swearing, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that they have not oftener visited some of the 
"accomplished” settlers with the severest marks of 
their displeasure. True it is that son^wdiile men have 
had their houses fired in return for a volley of oaths, and 
have even been stripped of all their property, but I am not 
aware whether or not any of them have lost their lives 
by such conduct. The general leniency of the natives 
under their frccjiicnt insults proves in an especial man- 
ner the respect they entertain tow'ards the white people ; 
for, vhen there was no law' to intimidate them, and 
when they w'ere much more frequently exposed to the 
assaults of daring and reprobate characters than they 
now are, and wdien their old savage passions and pre- 
judices rendered them fiir more excitable than they are 
at the present time, since their closer intimacy with 
Euiopcans ; yet it has seldom been known that they 
have retaliated in the manner wc might expect from a 
strange and barbarous people. Here, of course, as iu all 
other places, some portion of the eonimnnity disgrace 
themselves by the most vindictive and atrocious acts, 
but these cannot be assumed as national characteristics ; ! 

then, in certain parts of these islands, some n}iti\L*s are 1 
centuries behind others in civilization, and occasionally | 
give awful demonstration of their lingering spirit for 
blood and carnage. But amongst such of them as have 
beta siihjectc(l to the humanizing inflrtencc of true 
Christian cxaujjile, 1 certainly discovered much in their 
character that reconciles me to many of tlieir barbarous 
propensities ; and particularly w hen I see that they have 
w'ithin them the seeds ol good qualities wdiich only 
w'ant the genial inf ucncc of good example and benevo- 
lent treatment to make them bear an ample return of | 
kindness and good-fellow'ship. They have their faults, i 
it is true, but where is the nation or individual that ' 
can boast ot an immunity from such defects of cha- 
racter ' where a set of people wdio have been more 
cxpo.«ed to the demoralizing iutiuences of bad example *1 
or where a class who have resisted these so dctcr- 
minately, so cfteetually, and have risen so quickly in 
the “scale of beings” in spite of every opposing 
obstacle 1 Englishmen may censure their faults as they 
will, but I am convinced that w'ere their own crimes 
(even those arising out of self-interest alone) put into 
the balance with all Hie failings of the New Zealanders, 
naturally proceeding from ignorance and bad example, 
the former would greatly preponderate. J by no means 
w'isli to extenuate the natural or acquired vices of these 
people, for they are many, and are much to be deplored; 
but let fair justice be done to them, and let us endeavour 
to reclaim them by Christian teaching and example. 

Amongst their most prominently disqualifying 
characteristics may be noticed their habits of idleness. 
The whole body of natives, men, women, and children, 
arc lamentably lazy and impatient of labour ; they 
appear to have no natural turn towards any kind of 
exertion cither of mind or body ; even their exercises 
and amusements arc of an indolent character. They 
spend onc-half of their time In sleep, the other in 
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eating, smoking, and idle conversation; they will squat 
round a fire, or lay basking in the sun for bourn 
together; and with many among them, neither duty, 
bribes, nor compulsion, will have tlie slightest efibet in 
arousing them to action. Some others, who are 
partially civilized by living with Europeans of the 
better stamp, will occasionally show a little alacrity, 
especially if you put a job into their hands that is new 
and to their fancy ; for a limited time they will work, 
perhaps contentedly and perseveringly, but as soon as 
the novelty is over, or any fresh attraction interposes, 
their application ceases, and the Maori is himself again. 
Then all of them are excessively teasing in their im- 
portunities for payment, or " u(u” even before their 
Avork is completed : tobacco is noAV their constant cry ; 
Avhatever a native may be engaged in, he must have his 
j>ipc, no matter hoAv it interferes wdth the labour going 
on ; if he cannot be so indulged he is sullen and 
obstinate, ami if his Arish is hurnourctl it renders him 
si ill more lazy than he naturally is, moreover it is the 
ot‘«>asion of frequent iiitciruptions to the progress of his 
»;mpl{)ymont. ifis pipe is the darling idol of his soul, 
and everything else must give place to it. The Avritcr 
of the small Avork before noticed, to whom I am indebted 
I for some interesting particulars, remarking on “ the 
I extr.iA'ugant attaebincnt of llie iiati\cs to their pipes 
I am’ tobacco, and the much ,:’,reatcr value hcliqion these 
I arl iclcs than upon i he inteiv.'.ls of their hc.^t fiieud.s’' 
! elates, tliat "‘on tlie occurrence of a Avrcck, hif boy, 

I AN hen he had heard that the boat Avas to be cleared, 
,j instead of joining licait and hand to help ns, called out 
')VLth the calculating earnestness of a iii.iii Avho wishes to 
ji .-.ave a treasure from destruction, ‘Ah/ jxiKaru ted'u 
fxitpff !’ ‘Don’t break my lupel’" This is truly 
, eharactcristie of a Maori's solicitude for the luxui}' ot 
I MMoking. 

I Arising out of their lazy habits aie many otiicr faults 
of a disagreeable and perplexing character; their ex- 
I tremc eaiclcssness and improvidence arc justly to bo 
I censured. Hoth these are observable m all their 
traii.saction.s, but tlicir improvidence of time out-JIcrods 
Herod. Jf, for instance, they be cA'er so hastened in 
ihc preparation of food, tliey Avill invariably dress tlie 
meat, peel the potatoes, and perform a hundred other 
jobs, before they think of cutting even their wood to 
make a fire. Jt might appear in this that they Avere 
economical in their fuel, Init the shameful waste they 
otherwise make of it contradicts the supiiosition ; no, 
it arises from their natiA'e indolence and their habit of 
putting oil' the most disagreeable and difficult AA'ork to 
the last. Whatever tools, utensils, &c. they may have 
occasion to use, also, they throAv aside after their Avork 
is done as if they were no more to be wanted ; as for 
replacing anything in its usual situation, it seems 
absolutely out of their nature. But all this more par- 
ticularly applies to properly belonging to another, 
especially if the owner be a white man, to Avhom ihey 
look, as a matter of course, for all their supplies, and on 
whom they lay all responsibility in case of loss or 
accident. Thus is their carelessness and extravagance 
seen daily in a thousand instances, all of which, for 
want of a little forethought, puts every one about them 
to perpetual annoyance. With regard to their food 
they arc oftentimes equally improvident, and care not 
to make provision for it, unices it be in anticipation of 
a feast, or Avhen they contemplate a journey, on Avhich 
occasions they arc extravagantly Avasteful : although 


ihcir appetites are insatiable, and it is impossible to 
obtain their services until hunger is appeased ; yet they 
are so apparently insensible to any future Avant, that 
cooking utensils, provisions, and all, arc carelessly 
thrown aside until the gnaAving sensations of hunger 
again remind them of it. I have frequently observed 
them after cramming in as much as their stomachs 
could contain, selfishly throw aivay the remainder, far 
out of the reach of any other person, or even of the 
poor half-starved quadrupeds around them, Avhose 
beseeching looks express too eloquently the thoughtless 
indifference of their owners. 

I must not forget to mention among their other 
indolent habits, their vexatious fondness for pro- 
crastination, and their uniform disposition to treat all 
affairs of importance as neither urgent nor necessary. 
They are provokingly easy if they see j^ou are in a 
hurry about any work. Their tantalizing “ Taihoa ” 
is ever on their tongue, and would Aveary, by its repe- 
tition, the patience of a Job. 

This ready and convenient word bears mnny 
significations ; according to the humour of the party 
using it, it may be intended for by-aiid-by, im- 
mediately, ])rcscnUy, or merely intimate an intention 
that has no reference AvhatcAcr to any definite time. 
Thus, if you a- k for anything hurriedly, your reply would 
be “Taihoa;” or if importunately, perhaps “Taihoa, 
tjiihoa,” but trJioi your demands are to be satisfied is 
an enigma nut ca.sily solved. I verily believe, if the 
hou.^c AN ere in flames, and j on called out, “ Water, Avater^ 
Avatcr ! ’ your aiisAver Avould be, very coolly, “Taihoa, 
taihoa, taihoa.” 

But I find 1 am exceeding my epistolary limits, and 
therefore must bog to conehidc for the present, while I 
promise to afford some further illustrations of these 
curious people “taihoa,” by-and-by, or at some future 
time. Yours, Ac., Kit. 

(To he continued,) 


SOME PASSAGES FROM A JOURNAL THAT 
AVAS NEVER KEPT. 

CllAPTEK I. 

now THREE FRIENDS AND MVSELF AVJINT TO A REGATTA. 
The country is very delightful and pleasant, very 
calm and soothing to the spirit; but yet there is a 
tinge of duliiess about it. I speak more particularly, 
mind you, reader, when you are staying for change 
of air and scene in a strange neighbourhood. All 
the people round new to you, are themselves at home 
and cheerfully employed, while you are thinking of 
what is going on in your usual liauiits, and how 
So-and-so are perhaps missing you. At least, these 
were the feelings of Jones, Hensley, and myself, after 
we hud spent two days in the peculiarly quiet 
village of Hemingfoid, in Hampshire. 

Elli.s, the fourth of our party, was “jolly enough,” 
to use his owiitplirase ; but he was a sailor, and that 
interesting class of men are so generally obliged to 
accoininodate their feelings to their situation, that 
they seem to have the power of doing so under all 
circumstances. He was, however, happily for us, a 
splendid fellow — could do almost anything, and 
was a valuable addition to any society. He was as 
great n fa\ounte with the fair sex as Avith liis own; 
liad not the remotest idea of scientific singing, yet 
never refused a call to the piano in liis life ; danced 
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with far more vigour and hilarity than graqe, yet* 
always had the prettiest girls in the room for* his 
partners ; the old ladies donted ori him, and sp did 
we, and we had him all to ourselves for .the time. 
And yet we were getting dull. We had tried aome 
lishing near, which was said to be good, but could 
not even discover ii fish Avitli our eyes ; and if there 
had been even one, Kllis ninst have caitght it, his 
luck was so good, if his skill was notliing great. 

And so it was that, on the evening of the third 
day, as we walked slowly back through tlio village 
after in vain appl3^ing at the post-ofiice for any 
letters, we unanimonslv considered it a peculiarly 
happy thought of Hensley’s that the next day w'as 
tlie Southampton Ilegatta. To “ go, of course,” was 
the decision, the how to go the next point. But 
three Cambridge men and a young lieutenant could 
soon find tlie way when once they had conceived the 
will. Hemingford contained a gig and a four- 
wheeled chaise; the latter would liold us all, but 
then it is such a bore to sit behind, and then it W’ould 
be so heavy for tlie horse — it is astonishing how hu- 
mane we arc when thoughtful humanity runs jiavallel 
with our w'ishes. W'e had some talk of a leadei for 
the four-wheel, but it was an unusual style ot equi- 
page, and tlie unsophisticated villageis scarcely 
jumped at the idea, so the gig and its more heavy 
colleague were ordered to be at the door of the little 
inn at seven sharp on tlie following morning. 

And a glorious morning it was; — the dew on the 
grass still, thoiigli every little diop was grow’ing 
smaller each minute under the sun ; a soutlierly 
wind, and no cloud in the sky. In good licaltli, 
good spirits, an cightei n miles' drive tlirougli a de- 
lightful country, a regatta, a little dinner afterwards, 
and then the eigliteen miles back in the cool of the 
evening. Beader, our jirospecis were floiuishing, 
and yet before that day closed, or rather, before the j 
next rosy morn liad tipped the hills, we had learnt — 
but stay, we are not writing an e.ssa\ , and conse- 
quently are not compelled to let the woihl know our 
moral beforehand. We W'crc not long in deciding 
liow to arrange ourselves in our \clueles; we should 
liave been, mind yon, iierhaps, if we hid not 
decided on tiie paeifie jilan of tossing for our re- 
spective places in jiliaeton and gig. And here, if 
we might, we w’ould insert a long paiiegyiic on this 
excellent plan of tossing — not in the low gambling 
sense, of course, but as a pleasing and simple mode 
of settling all doubts and difficulties. Think, reader, 
of all the well-sustained arguments you have lieard 
— tliiiik of the ill blood which vou have per- 
ceived stirred up — think of the clamp that has 
been tlnowui upon many a well-disposed part}' 
by a long, and what is misnamed, a fiicndly argu- 
ment; and then think if, after all, you ever saw either 
side convinced, or at any rate confess they were go. 
Depend on it tlicy had far bettfl- have tossed up on 
tlie mooted que.stion at first, and then dropped it 
altogether. Why, a friend of. ours was once saved 
from a peculiarly unpleasant fate by this easy de- 
vice. He had met a very charming widow', under- 
stood she was possessed of a delightful competency; 
she was evidently struck with him, and he thought 
of pushing his way. He went home, pondered, and, 
like a wise man, tossed up. The coin went against 
his inclinations, and be somewhat more than half ' 
regretted lie liad vowed to stand by the trial ; but, 
like a true man, he did it. In fourteen days from 
that time, the lady — tlie rich widow — was arrested 
for a debt of 1,500?., her assets being nil. Now I do 


nbt iaylhat this perfectly establishes a general rule, 
fiut it is indisputably in favour of my point. At any 
rale, this was the w'ay we munageci, and the very 
fact of my being in this case, as I generally am, un- 
•lucky, proves my complete disintereatedness in sup- 
porting the principle — Hensley and myself in the 
gig, Ellis and Jones in the phaeton. 

Now, Hensley was a vevj' good sort of follow, vciy 
amiable and agreeable, but scarcely what one would 
call a good whip. He had never been thrown in the 
W'ay of horses, or J dare say he w'ould liave succeeded 
very well ; and yet such is human nature, the very 
fact of his never having driven twenty times in his 
life, made him the more- determined to drive then. 
What could I do? 1 let him ; and very noble and dig- 
nified he looked as lie sat bolt upright by my side, 
with his W'hip held perpendicularly before liim. He 
had generally a sort of military air about him, and 
carried his chest well forward, and on tliis occasion 
he surpassed even him.sell, — not to say a lieavy 
dragoon, in liis hearing. Oiir liorse was not a spirited 
one, not by any means likidy to bolt, or execute 
unseemly gambols on his course, and if Hensley had 
not been ambitions, probably all would have been well, 
but iinlia])])ily (ami it was \ery odd), the good man 
was proud of his driving, ami be yearned to exliibit 
bis skill by some dexterous feats. I saw ibis by Ins 
mode of procedme, the road was wide eiiongh for 
three wagons to jiass abreast, yet Hensley would 
pass qjerv coming vebieli* w'ltb the smallest possible 
shave. 1 feared that if 1 spoke of it, it might tempt 
him to some more peculiar exhiliilion, yet after pass- 
ing halC-h-do'zen carts with sneb a perilously small 
Rpaee between our w'beels that 1 involuntarily shrank 
into tlie minutest com])aR8, ami looked out for the 
soft places in the bank, I \rniurcd to ask liim what 
bis object might be m tins j»ei formanee. I scarcely 
expected a satisfactory reply, but J must confess 1 was 
not piepaied loi lii.s answer Deliglit beamed from 
every lineament of his niaitial face, “Vou have ob- 
served it then, old l)o\ ; I tliouglit 1 could show you 
something of m\ skill. I knew you imagined 1 could 
not drive. Why, yon could not have put a crown 
piece between the w^beel-. last time, but I’ll beat tliat, 
there sha’n’t be room for a miseiMblc fourpenny 
piece the next thing we meet.” 

1 told him 1 believed implicitly in the superiority 
of his cluiriotcenng, tliat 1 desired no furllier proof, 
his specimens already were quite enough to prove the 
excellence of Ids eye, in sliort, that 1 preferred onr 
own side of the road ; it was of no use, he was in- 
exorable. “ No, Charley,” was his reply, “seeing is 
believing. 1 know, I say again, that you doubt my 
driving powcis. Why I have driven m the most 
crowded streets of London the most spirited horses,” 
(this I doubted, but he was warming with his subject) 
“ and you think 1 can’t manage on a country road ; it’s 
good practice, old fellow: I tell you, theie sha’n’t be 
room for a fourpenny piece lietweeii our off-wheel and 
this cart.” He was right, there was not : — a jar, a 
grinding noise, a hundred thoughts crowded in one 
short skim through the air, and 1 found myself sitting 
in the adjoining field, with a very vague consciousness 
of niy locality or individuality. Poor Hensley ! he 
was decidedly stunned, as he raised his tall stiff figure 
from the ground, and without taking the sligntest 
notice of the wreck he had made, commenced walking 
rapidly, yet witli a wandering step, in the directly 
opposite direction, yet I firmly believe to this day, 
that be made himself appear rather worse than be 
really was, in order to escape some of the rejppKoaches 
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which he expected to receive. When he found, how- 
ever, that I was not disposed to be too hard upon him, 
lie gathered courage and coolly advanced a statement, 
to which he obstinately sticks to this day, that the 
horse in the cart made a sudden lurch as we passed, 
and thus frustrated the success of his attempt. Be- 
tween ourselves, 1 do not believe that this was the 
case; but he did believe it, I quite think: if this 
should meet thine eye, old Hensley (you are not a 
great reader, and the odds are against it, yet all the 
world, too, reads “ Sharpe,”) pardon the faithful con- 
fession of thy still faithful friend. The injuries to our 
gig were not so great as we at first feared, a little 
manoeuvring to the harness put it in tolerable order, 
and the gig was quite in a condition to proceed, with 
but one draw-back, the loss of the splash-board. To 
I have the horse’s tails whisking about our boots would 
I bo, Hensley contended, so degrading, that he should 
certainly walk. Now, this was all very well, as I could 
have got a seat in the phaeton, but what would become 
of the gig? There wasn’t a house within a couple of 
miles, and the cart had gone off directly the driver 
discovered that we were not seriously hurt. This had 
a good effect, as in meeting our friends he had named 
the accident to them, and in the midst of our delibera- 
tions, up drove the slow but sure four-wheel. Where 
was the difficulty in which Ellis was not at home ? it 
was in cases like this he shone. ’J'he more numerous 
the obstacles, the more bouiulless his plans ; and so 
it nroved on the present occasion. Difficulty, my 
1 ) 0 } s!” cried his laughing voice, “not the least in the 
I world ; of course tie the gig behind our thing, and 
I vou sit with us. Oh! there’s the horse though ; well, 
Hensley can ride it. There’s no saddle, but what is 
I ihnt to a good horseman? thefiauchos on the Pampas 
don’t trouble themselves «ibout saddles. By the bye, 
’twill look strange in the streets, or we’ll tic the 
i animal’s legs together with a pocket handkerchief, 

I and then it can’t stray, and wheel the gig back into 
I that old quarry. Difficulty! why there’s not the 
I slightest; I’ve given you a hundred plans already.” 

! Neither of the hundred plans struck us as being 
I particularly eligible, and so I suppose our unconfirmed 
' faces testified, for Ellis immediately commenced his 
, second batch of hundreds. Oiitspake the fertile one, 

; “ But why leave the gig hero at all ? what difference 
does a splash-board make? I’ll drive, and Cliailey 
Carleton (me, reader) will come with me ; won’t you, 
old fellow ?” 

What could I do ? there was no paiticular reason 
against it, I did not wish to be met by any acquain- 
tances, but there was little chance of that; I hadn’t 
a friend within fifty miles of Southampton that I 
knew of. So in we got, Hensley had jumped in with 
•lones, and driven off directly he had heard Ellis's 
proposition, and unfortunately had not thought, or 
had not cared to take our splash-board with him, so 
we had to carry it with us. It was inconvenient 
certainly, but necessary, and Ellis's good temper and 
ready reply laughed off many a joke that assailed us 
on the road; and we safely entered that pretty town 
Southampton. It was very full, and I confess to a 
feeling of shame, and to a hint to Ellis to drive by 
the back streets, and also to a little deception in pre- 
tending to guide him by a short cut to the Inn at 
which we agreed to slop. From one of these narrow 
retired streets, suddenly to my great annoyance we 
came out into the middle of the High Street. “ What 
difference can it make,” said my careless friend ; “no 
ono knows us, and they may think it’s a new style 
direct from Town to have no splash-board.” 


** Mdre likely,** thought I, “ if they did not see me 
holding ope on behind. ” That an eccentric man 
might choose to do without that usual appendage was 
possible, but that any man should be «o eccentric as 
to carry one behind for no possible purpose but to 
fatigue liis right arm, was certainly not probable. 
No, the sole consolation was, “ Nobody knows us.” 

Too confident expectation ! too hasty belief! To 
my horror 1 beheld slowly sauntering | up tlie sunny 
side of the street a family tliat I had every reason to 
suppose to bo at that moment something ilike 180 
miles off. “ Ellis, for heaven's sake turn, — drive into 
a shop, do anything, — spill us, or something, — here’s 
Emily !’•' “ Emily, man ! who’s Emily ?” was the only 
reply of my friend. “ Confound it! for her to see me 
in such a thing as this !” “Cut her, my good fellow ; 
cut her, and tell her next time you meet her, that on 
this identical day you were lying with a broken leg 
at Lancaster.” “But the splash-board, man, — this 
confounded splash-board !” “Drop it, by all means, if 
that distresses yon ; we can send back for it, and cut 
her dead, as I told you.” I did drop it, and tried to 
cut the party generally so joyfully hailed, but such 
a miserable attempt was it that it only made matters 
infinitely more awkward. 

1 could not keep my eyes from her (them I mean), 
and to all their laughing and surprised nods, returned 
a vacant, confused, idioticstare, while Ellis, the wretch ! 
as if taking all their greetings to himself, raised his 
hat, and bowed with the grace of one who walked the 
quarter-deck of the Thunderholt. And so we passed 
them. “ My good Carleton,” said Ellis, ii la Charles 
Matthews in “ Used up,” “there’s nothing in it.*' 
Driving me mad by his cool indiftercnce, he drove 
the gig into the stable-yard of the Dolphin, while a 
hand of small hoys followed us, bearing aloft that 
wretched affair the splash-board, with their shrill 
voices raised in one united chorus of “ Stoj), sir! stop! 
please. Sir, you've dropt something.” 

And this IS how we reached Southampton : if Mr. 
Editor is agreeable, and the reader is desirous, be 
may know hereafter how we spent the day, and how 
we got back. P. K. O. 

( To he contimicd.) 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLD Y. 

If the artist be the true citizen of the world, 
surely music may be called in an especial sense 
“ The Universal Language.” The child learns 
it long before he begins to comprehend articu- 
late words ; the soft intonation of love in a 
mother’s voice calls the first smile to his lips, the 
harsh note of anger has power to make him 
shrink and shod tears he knows not for what. 
And in this, as in so many other things, the 
sw'eet imperfect faculties of infancy seem to be 
fragments and figures of that spiritual con- 
stitution which can never find its perfect 
development in man so long as lie remains a 
dweller upon earth — lights, which to the heathen 
might well seem to be the relics of an unknown 
Past, while the better-instructed Christian, grate- 
fully recognising their origin, looks on them 
rather as loading-stars to an anticipated Future. 
The beginning and the end of life do thus, as 
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it were, join to form one lustrous arch across tlie 
intervening space : would that the turhid waters 
which flow beneath had no power to shake its 
foundations or to mar its symmetry ! — Thus 
music, the first expression of feeling apprehended 
by the* scarcely conscious babe, is likewise the 
highest embodiment of devotion, the fullest 
utterance of reverent love which the grown man 
and perfected Christian is capable of presenting. 
It is all we know of the worship of angels ; and 
we may therefore well believe that it is a part 
of our nature, which having in it most of the 
divine element, and being most capable of sepa- 
rating from and elevation above the human, is 
pre-eminently the faculty for the appreciation of 
things divine and super-sensual. The frequent 
eccentricities of great musicians, and the fact 
that they arc, as a class, more subject than any 
other to the tremendous visitation of insanity, 
appear rather to favour than to discountenance 
this view. The living seed must needs burst 
the rough husk wherein it is imprisoned ere it 
can spring up into a graceful and luxuriant 
plant. 

In some few instances, hon ever, the vessel has 
been endowed with a harmony and strength of 
organization fitting it to become, at least for a 
time, the receptacle of the divine fire, without 
being itself consumed. Far a tune — ne need 
no more significant and sorrowful witness to the 
justness of these words than the name of him 
whose loss the world of Art is now deploring. 

The few and simple details of his life are 
familiar to most of us. It was the perfect 
realization of the idea of an artist’s life — serene, 
active, devoted. His marvellous gift showed 
itself so early as fully to vindicate its super- 
human origin. Born in 1809 (at Hamburg), he 
composed his wonderful musical representation of 
‘‘ The Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ in 182/> — in 
the very first ardour of boyhood. Yet there is 
nothing immature or extravagant in this deli- 
cious composition, which, while it literally over- 
flows with fancies so new, so luxuriant, and so 
sportive, that they seem only another language 
for the ideas of Shakspere, another series of 
forms for the poet’s conceptions, is yet governed 
throughout by the purest taste, and constructed 
with the most refined skill. It is gratifying to 
remember that our own Philharmonic Society 
was the first to do honour to this exquisite pro- 
duction. His oratorio of “ St. Paul” was composed 
at Diisseldorf, >vhere he received a musical 
directorship in 1834 — that of “ Elijah” is but a 
year old — and at the time of his death he was 
engaged in the composition of a third entitled 

Christ,” which he himself considered to be the 
greatest of his works. And if ever so awful 
a subject could fitly be attempted, it surely w'as 
by Mendelssohn, whose reverence and spiritu- 
ality of thought eminently distinguish him 
among modern composers uf sacred music, and 


seem to associate his works in concepiio7iy though 
differing as widely as it is possible to imagine 
in embodimenty with that elder school in whose 
footsteps none have since been found worthy to 
walk, and who form so remarkable a parallel 
with the analogous development in the sister 
art of painting, now lately beginning to receive 
due honour and estimation from us. There is 
no joviality in his exultation, no prettiness in 
his pathos, no effeminacy in his imaginativeness. 
One idea in his “ Elijah” will be sufficient to 
illustrate our Jiieaning, and draw attention to 
the characteristic which, as we think, so emi- 
nently distinguishes him from all other com- 
petitors since the days of Palestrina. There is 
a recitative, “ Above Him stood the seraphim ; 
one cried to another.” It is followed by the 
words, “ Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty.” 
Now in what manner would the lover of orato- 
rios expect to find these words musically repre- 
sented '{ Would he not anticipate the burst of 
the chorus, sublime in sound and fury (we will 
not add “ signifying nothing”) ami •endless 
reiteration of phrase and thouglit ? The roll 
of the accented thunder, the roar of wdnd 
instruments, and the steady gallop of violon- 
cellos, and double basses ? But ^\hat docs he find? 
A momentary pause, followed by the soft blend- 
ing of a few high trebles with a fiir faint sound 
producing an indescribable sensation of distance 
— shut your eyes, and you may deem you see the 
heavens opened, and the ^^hite-robcd choir stand- 
ing on either side of the great throne, shadowed 
only by their towering wings ; and that it is the 
echo of their sweet, solemn voices which has 
reached downwards to earth. 

Having indicated what we believe to be a 
point of resemblance between Mendelssohn and 
the early writers, (let it be understood that 
this is no approach to a scientific or technical 
criticism of forms, but simply a notice of ideas 
and feelings,) it may be wxdl to allude to one 
signal difference, — perhaps the fundamental 
difference in the habit of conception which, 
apart from varieties in the gift itself, and the 
fashion of its embodiment, and alteration or 
progress in the science by which it was to be 
embodied, caused the results to differ so widely 
from each other. One great element in the 
early sacred music was that wdiich wc may call 
severity, or discipline, resulting in a species of 
reserve which must be felt, and which it is use- 
less to speak of to those w’ho do not feel it. 
These men seemed to write under a perpetual 
consciousness of the presence of God ; they 
worshipped with a holy worship, they rejoiced 
with trembling. It is this element which 
appears to be well-nigh extinct in modem musi- 
cal art. And it is perhaps worth notice, as a 
curious fact, that this seems to be the character- 
istic pre-eminently sought, and put forward by 
the revivers of that ancient school of painting 
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to which allusion has - been made. They, with 
a few exceptions, would seem comparatively to 
have lost the wonderful and spiritual beauty 
— to have retained tho severity. But this 
severity loses much of its force when wo do not 
feel that it is a restraint upon natural luxuri- 
ance ; just as self-command becomes unloveable 
unless you know or suspect that it is the 
suppression of vehement and tender feelings — 
in fact, it ceases to be self-command at all, and 
is rather a natural insensibility. 

The exquisite accuracy of Mendelssohn's sense 
of time appears to have been one of his special 
gifts ; it was this, which, joined to a transpa- 
rency of touch, never, we believe, equalled, 
rendered him as great in execution as he was in 
composition. It is this, too, w'hich imparts a 
charm and a difficulty, of peculiar character, to 
many of his melodies ; the rhythm is so essential, 
yet so delicate, w^e had almost said so hidden, 
that it requires power of no common order so to 
mark it, that the full meaning and connexion 
of the passages sliall be rendered, W'ithout 
giving it undue or obtrusive prominence. lie 
never wrote coarsely or superficially — he W'as 
in some respects the Keble of musical art. As 
conductor of an orchestra he has never been 
approached ; and for his actual performance 
it may be said that where Meyer, Listz, or 
.1 bolder, drew' thunders of applause, Mendelssohn 
, v’ould draw’ tears. 

The history of his last organ improvisation is 
I too interesting to be omitted, though it has 
i already appiiarcd in more than one journal. 

I The place w'as a hamlet cliurch by the side of 
I t he Lake of Brienz, inaccessible by road, and only 
I 10 be reached by steps in tho rock, overgrow'ii 
' with ivy, moss, and maidenhair ; the organ a 
, poor little instrument built by a Vallaisian 
maker. It seemed, however, as if the poet’s 
spirit gave it pow’er, and voice, and grandeur, as 
he sat there for the pleasure of one or two 
friends, exciting himself by his own perform- 
ance. Chain after chain of lofty thoughts and 
noble modulations unfolded themselves, till the 
confined space, and the limited means under his 
grasp, were forgotten in the triumphant exercise 
of that art wdiich, Milton says, brings ‘ all 
heaven before our eyes.’ He had been almost 
tempted to pass on to Friburg, to play upon 
Moser’s organ, but the weather prevented him. 

‘ Winter,’ he said, ‘ w'as coming, and he had 
better draw quietly homewards.’ ” The words 
have all the pathos of unconscious prophecy. 

He had never recovered the grief caused by 
the death of his sister Madame Hensal, in the 
preceding summer. At Leipzig, on the 8th of 
October, he was seized with paralysis of the 
brain ; and on the 4 th of the November following 
he died, his wife, his brother, and his friend 
Moscheles, standing by his bed. He w'as buried 
beside his sister in the cathedral at Berlin ; the 


coffin, covered with palms and garlands of flowers, 
was attended from the Johannis Kirchc at 
Leipzig by a large body of friends, eager to do 
honour to his memory, and greeted at each 
station between Leipzig and Berlin by a company 
of singers. One of the melodies performed was 
his own beautiful “Song without words” — the 
first in the Fifth Book. Both at Leipzig and in 
London there have been public performances of 
selections from his works, as a tribute to his 
fame, and more than one crow'ned head has 
offered condolences to his wddow. 

And so another star has fallen from the scanty 
galaxy of these our modern skies. 


THE LITTLE ERIDEL AND IHS VIOLIN. 
{From the German of Grimm.) 

Tiir.RE was once a little boy who appeared not 
destined by fate to be a handsome or even a passable 
man ; for, besides being at tlie age of fifteen only tlie 
height of Tom Thumb, lie liad, moreover, the mis- 
fortune to have crooked legs ; but, on the other hand, 
he was of a joyous disposition, acutely intelligent, 
and had a head well stored with waggish tricks. 

An orphan at an early age, without any heritage 
beyond the parental cognomen, he was compelled by 
sheer necessity to engage as servant to a farmer. 
At the end of three years’ service, doubtless imbued 
with a desire to be his own mastei, he made the fol- 
lowing request : — 

“ Master, for three years I have served you 
honestly and to the best of my power. I think now 
of embarking in the world, and tiying my fortune; 
therefore, be kind enough to pay me the w’ages you 
think I am entitled to, and allow me to leave.” 

Tlie farmer immediately went to his desk, opened 
it, took out a small basket which contained his 
money, and, after fumbling for some time among his 
copper coin, succeeded in finding three farthings, and 
spieading them out in his hand, said, “ Here, look, 
hero are your wages, — a farthing for each year ; I 
think so little a boy should be satisfied with that. 
lieMdes, if you make a judicious use of them, they 
will make your fortune : forget not that he who can 
pioperly lay out a farthing fails not in the end to 
amass many crowns. Therefore, good luck to you ! 
go, you have my sanction.” 

The little Fridel took the three farthings, placed 
them joyously in a little purse which he had made of 
a mouse’s skin, in anticipation of his monetary wealth, 
and put them carefully in his fob; then, taking leave 
of the farmer’s wife, and kissing the children, bounded 
out of the cottage on his future career. As often fta 
he halted, whether for repose or for passing the night, 
lie invariably drew out his mouse-skin purse, and 
reassured himself of the safety of his precious coin. 

Several days had passed away without an oppor- 
tunity of advantageously embarking his little capital, 
and, travelling on, lie found himself benighted in u 
long chain of mountains, or rather of rocks, so steep, 
.so barren, that, on every side, the eye vainly sought 
some mossy mound whereon to stretch the weary 
limb. A solitary pine here and there, sometimes of 
gigantic height, sometimes stunted, rose from amidst 
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the rocky chasms, whose gloomy foliage added to the 
horror of the spot. Often, also, the patli became so 
narrow, so perpendicular, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty the higher stony ground could be reached. 
Tlie silence of this wild nature was only broken by 
the hoarse cries of rooks, perched on diluvian-era 
pines, and by the angry roar of the impetuous torrent, 
rushing headlong down the craggy rocks, and foam- 
ing in the depths of the ravines and precipices 
which bounded the oft-untrodden path, so that the 
bewildered traveller in these desert parts at midnight 
hour needed all the stoic courage he could muster, to 
ward off feelings of more than awe, — of superstitious 
fear. 

But the little Fridel knew not fear beyond its name. 
He had seen what bore that name in the faces of his 
master's children, and had enjoyed the laugh against 
tliem ; now ho was to be put to the test : how he en- 
dured it the sequel will show. Heedless of danger, ho 
continued his mountain way with a joyous heart and 
merry thoughts, giving utterance to the exuberance of 
his feelings in a gay, loud song. By the time he reached 
the summit of the loftiest peak, night had fairly set in ; 
all around was gloomy, and, had it not been for the 
pale reflection of the moon on the pine^tops, and on 
the fantastic-shaped rocks, he must have abandoned 
his progress. He now glanced hopefully round in 
quest of some village steeple, where he could find a 
night's shelter, but in vain ; nothing could be distin- 
guished except dark grey rocks, black pines, and an 
immense quantity of stones stored one upon another. 
He determined, therefore, to remain where he was; 
and, having found a patch of moss near a cluster of 
pines, stretched himself upon it; but, according to 
hia invariable custom, hetore giving himself up to 
sleep took out once more his niouse-skin purse, and 
satisfied himself of the safety of his treasures. As he 
was putting his coins one by one in the palm of his 
hand by the light of the moon, a strange kind of 
vapory shadow passed across him. Endeavouring to 
account for this, he perceived suddenly before him a 
man whose face was almost entirely enveloped in a 
grey beard which reached to his feet; his robe was 
folded in many plaits around liim, a pait of it was 
thrown back on the head, like a capuchin, so that 
only his face was visible ; and, tlioiigli he was motion- 
less, his robe floated in the wind in continual waves. 
This incessant rotation, and the grey colour of his 
beard and attire, gave him a supernatural appearance ; 
indeed, he might more easily be taken for a vapory 
column springing out of the earth than for a mortal. 
So thought Fridel, who, after scrutinizing the spectre, 
first taking it fora man, then for a column of vapour, 
felt his hair stand on end, and liis joyous mood vanish, 
to he replaced by cold fear. Grasping tightly his 
purse with its contents, he hastily rose up, and was 
about to leave the spot, when he felt himself held 
back by the hair, and, though-Tiffrighted, mustered 
courage enough to turn and face it. This time the 
figure appeared that of an old man in a grey mantle, 
who, seeing his fright, said to him, in an encouraging 
tone, Fear not, Fridel; I w'ish you no harm.” 

Fridel breathed more freely, and answered, “ It 
is very kind of you to speak to me ; that proves to 
me that you are a mortal ; hut it is much kinder to 
promise not to harm me. You will not then take the 
three farthings I have earned in three years, will 
you?'* 

“ Provided you do not agree to let me have them* 
of your own good will, you will be free to take all 
three of them with you.” 


“ Very well,’* said Fridel; “if it is so, there is 
nothing to fear. 1 have no objection to you as my 
bedfellow.” 

“ I am not come to share your bed," grumbled the 
stranger, in his beard, “ but to propose a bargain, 
for I am pressed for time, having a hundred miles to 
travel to-night. Say, what will you take for those 
three farthings?” 

The little Fridel now perceived he had not to do 
with a column of vapour, but with a powerful 
mountain spirit, who desired to possess the three 
farthings, probably because they were of copper for- 
merly dug out of this very mountain. Our little 
fellow, who was keen enough, hastened to reply : — 

“ I desire nothing better than to give one of my 
three farthings, provided you will make me a present 
of a gun which will kill e\ery bird at which I aim.” 

The spirit immediately presented Fridel with an 
excellent gun, hut without his being able to see from 
whence it came. 

“ Well,” said Fridel, I must see that it is a good 
one before 1 pay for it.” Then, taking aim at a leaf 
of a tree at some distance off, he cocked it, fired, and 
severed the leaf fiom the branch. P’ridel now joy- 
ously gave the farthing. The spirit continued : — 
You have not made a great request for your first 
farthing; he careful and make a better choice for 
your second.” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Fridel, laughingly, “ as you 
will see. 1 am not formed for dancing, as you may 
perhaps perceive, for, to tell you the truth, my legs are 
tike crotchets ; but I am passionately fond of dancing, 
and, not being able to dance myself, my greatest 
happiness is to see others dance; tlierefou*, for the 
second farthing, I will only abk for a violin which 
will make everybody dance, whether they will or no, 
as soon as I draw the how' across the strings.” 

“ Here is again a very thoughtless wnsh, Fridel. 
Now you have only one fai thing left: be wise this 
time, — make a better use of it, and require something 
useful.” 

** Very well,” said Fridel, giving him liis second 
farthing; — “I desire tliat everybody shall he urinhlc 
to refuse the first request I may ask of them.” 

“ .^t last u reasonable wish,” replied the spirit; 
** I grant it willingly. Be it as you wish.” 

Fridel now remitted his last farthing to the spirit ; 
a brisk and soft breeze descended from the summit 
of the mountain, and, as the spirit withdrew, it 
appeared again to the little hoy nothing more than 
a vapory sliadow carried along by the wind. 

For, as the wind arose, swifter and swifter the 
spirit glided away, till it was completely lost and 
confounded in tlie shades of night which were thicken- 
ing rapidly around. 

The little Fridel was filled with joy at the bargains 
he had just made. “ The spirits whom we are taught 
to fear are, after all, the best fellows in the world,” 
said he, making the rocks re-echo the strain of his 
good fortune. He could not sleep ; he feared lest, 
on awakening, he might find himself without gim or 
violin. But, ns he had walked a considerable dis- 
i tance that day, he sat down again to rest the weari- 
ness of his limbs, and impatiently awaited the return 
of day. 

I When the stars began to grow dim, the wind to 
freshen, and day to announce its dawn by purple and 
golden-tinted clouds, our little traveller left his hard 
bed; and the better to remove his giddiness and 
circulate his blood, he descended, on all-fours, the 
mountain side, which he had so painfully climbed the 
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previous evening', in the direction of a town which 
lie perceived in the plain at some distance oft, laugh- 
ing all the time at the idea of making everybody 
dance, nolens volens. 

When he had reached the last hillock leading to 
the town, he met a steward, who, catering for his 
master the Lord of the Manor, was carrying on his 
shoulders a large wallet, containing at that early hour 
smoked ham, eggs, and other ofterings, tributes 
from neighbouring housekeepers. Corning alongside 
the caterer, our little fellow hailed him with the 
following words : — 

I “Well, Mister Steward, whence are you at this 
early hour?” 

“Just come from the adjacent village,” replied 
he, in a surly voice, “ where I have been catering for 
I my master; and now I am bound for the town, to 
I receive what its good inhabitants may give me.” 

“Then we will go together,” added Fridel, “for 
J am liound there also.” 

“ So 1 imagine. It is Kermessc-day,^ and you are 
going to try your fortune with your fiddle.” 

“.Just so — that IS il,” said Fridel, smiling, who] 
already was laughing in his sleeve at the trick he had 
in reserve for the fat steward. 

'J’ogether in silence they walked for some time, 
wlicn the steward, seeing a pigeon settle on the branch 
ol a tree, exclaimed, “ liook, iny boy ; oh, look ! 
v\hat a fat, plump jiigeoii perched on that bough.” 

“Yes, It is a fine bird,” said Fiidel. “1 like 
])igeoi,.s, because they arc harrnless birds, and remind 
11 ' of the goodness and providence of (iod.” 

“ 'J’ruly, on a spit they are of a gusto so delicious !” 
leplied tlie man, devouring the bird with his eyes. 

“ This one, especially, is exceedingly jiliimp,” added 
he, “ nicely' loasted and seasoned, it would be a deli- 
c.’ey for a king. Oh, if you are able, kill me this 
Ime bird, my boy !” 

“ Willingly,” said Fridel, “ but you must fetch it 
1 yonrsclt I'roin the other side of the hedge, where it is 
I sure to fall: with iny distorted legs, I could never 
' c'oss the hedge; and hesales, 1 am afiaid of the 
' oiiars, which would surely tatter my clothes.” 

“Oh, a.s to that, I will fetch it readily, when you 
I ii*ive shot it,” replied the steward. “My woollen 
lobe is rough, and proot against nettles and briars.” 

“ liut, upon reftection,” remarked Fridel, wc arc 
in Lent, and cannot eat animal food; thercfoie, let 
this poor bird live, as you could not keep it fresh till 
fast time is over.” 

“ Oh, if that is the only reason, I will not betray 
you,” leplied the man. “ 1 can eat flesli even in 
Lent; if unseen, there is no sin.” 

“Really!” answered Fridel — “you betray me! 
surely you mean that I will not betray you. Well, you 
are a nice kind of fellow ! 1 suppose that t am doing 

myself a favour by wasting my^ powder for the grati- 
fication of your palate. You say it is no sin to eat 
meat in Lent, if you are not seen : is that so?” 

” Yes, my boy ; there is no sin at nil then.” 

The little Fridel, indignant at the .greediness of 
tile man and at the pliability of bis conscience, sai(^ 
within himself, “ Wait a moment, tliou impudent 
deceiver and hypocrite, you will be rewarded as you 
deserve.” Then turning towards him, “ Very well, 
go and fetch it; I will kill it;” and, taking aim, 
brought it to the ground among some briars. Tlie 
steward hastened to pick it up, and having crossed the 
hedge, seized the prey. But in the mean time the 
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little Fridel had adjusted bis violin, and, drawing 
his bow across the bridge, 

“ Let us see,” exclaimed he, “ if my instrument is 
in tune and passing and repassing the bow across 
the strings, began to play a very lively dance, al- 
though it was the first time in bis life he had ever 
lianclled a violin. Nevertheless, as soon as the joyous 
sound reached his ears, our fat friend, although 
satiated with a smoking breakfast, and loaded with 
his heavy haversack, commenced dancing in the 
midst of the brambles, sometimes on one leg, 
sumetinios on another, and with such springs and 
jumps, that all the eggs his wallet contained were 
broken, and itmndated his sleek visage with the 
yellow liquid they produced. Still on he danced, 
puffing and blowing; at last he contrived to utter 
these words : — 

“ SL-oj)-p, oh, st-st-stop, pray; I di-die!” 

“ Oh, but forsooth,” replied Fridel, “you are not 
so easily killed. Now 1 will change the measure; 
here is a jig, so alter your step.” 

Again he played; again the despairing steward 
began to dance more quickly than ever, to the great 
delight of the juvenile fiddler, who, with loud bursts of 
laughter, mischievously eyed the man’s dress torn 
to pieces and sticking on the brambles, making tliern 
keep pace with him. At last the steward, in a broken 
and agonized voice, shrieked out, 

“ My good friend ! slop, I beseech you ! and I will 
give you all the money I have collected. Have 
pity on me, or surely you will kill me !” 

“Had you any pity on the poor bird?” retorted 
Fri(k‘l. 

However, discontinuing playing, the man stop- 
ped, took brealli, and wiped the perspiration which, 
mixed with the yolk of the eggs, flowed down his 
cheeks; then disentangling the tatters that remained 
of his roho, he re-scaled the hedge, this time with 
great difiiculty, and resumed his road, forgetful of the 
pigeon, on which a little time before he had feasted 
in anticipation. But when Fridel claimed the money 
he had promised, not only did he refuse to give it, 
bill read him a lecture on his want of respect in 
making him dance. 

“ That is the way yon take it ! You will not, then, 
remit the money you promised ?” said Fridel. “ Very 
well; since it is so, you shall dance and re-dance, 
iny good Sir, till you remember your promise, and 
fulfil it.” 

But at the first stroke of the violin, the fat fellow 
submitted ; and in order to do so, let down tlie w’allet 
from his shoulder; at the sight of the broken eggs, 
he could not refiain from licaving a sigh. 

“ Wliat nice omelets would not these have made!” 
exclaimed he. “ (’an any one without shame have 
thus brought to nothing what have cost mo so many 
visits ?” 

“A truce to your sighs, my good Sir, — a truce 
to your sighs. Consider, where is the good of re- 
gretting your eggs? Have you not had as com- 
pensation a very lively and gay dance? Come, 
decide upon unloosing your purse-strings ! be a 
jihilosopher ! Doubtless it is irksome for you, who 
aie always accustomed to receive, now to give. Bui 
once cannot be made a custom ! — come, out with your 
money, and } on will have my esteem ; if not, to the 
dance.” 

“Heaven have mercy upon me!” murmured the 
steward, piteously drawing out his purse, and more 
piteously still emptying its contents into Fridel’s 
bonnet. 
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** Thanks,” replied the wag— “thanks, my worthy 
Sir. Now 1 think I am well paid for tlie trouble I 
took to make you dance.” 

“ It is well,” added the steward, “for him to laugh 
who wins.” 

The little Fridel shrugged his shoulders, and gaily 
pursued his way, whilst the steward, with downcast 
eyes and head, took the other .side of the road, 
meditating dire revenge. At lust they arrived at the 
town, and reaching the inn, whose sign was a 
Squirrel, the little fiddler cried out, 

“ Now, good-bye, sir; I hope you will make 
a good supper of the pigeon, if you have not 
left it behind : my good wishes accoinpanying you. 
Good luck; may you amass this afternoon a sum 
which will amply repay the inroad made on your 
purse. Tor myself, I shall put up at this inn, to 
give the good folks a dish of my own making. 
They shall dance, as you did, with all their heart.’* 

Then leaving the steward to pursue his way, he 
entered the room, and, seating himself at a table, 
called for a pint of wine. Having driiiik it, lie 
began to play his Addle, W'hich caused all his 
auditors to dance, even the innkeeper and his sei vants, 
who came to inquire the cause of the unaccustomed 
noise they heard. But all these persons were meriy 
fellows, fond of laugliing, drinking, and dancing; 
therefore they were delighted with the sympathetic 
joyousness which Fridel’s violin produced; and when 
he stopped, they begged him to continue, and play 
a new air. This made Fridel indiscreet, for the 
passers-by even were affected by the joyous tones 
of the dancing-making violin. 

Whilst this was going on, the steward went on his 
way, hobbling along, still very angry against Fridel 
for having carried off his h.ird-earned com ; and 
having ascertained the residence of the mayor of 
the town, found him out, and laid his complaint 
before him. The mayor told him, that if he could 
direct him where this vagabond fellow was to be 
found, he would take care to puiiisli him. 

“ In tliat case,” said the steward, .send a police- 
officer to seize him. He is at the Squirrel Jnn: it 
is a boy with crooked legs, witli a long gun slung 
on his shoulders, and with a violin.” 

The mayor immediately sent tlie constable to secure 
the offender, who, arriving at the inn, found every 
body dancing, not only in the street, but in the large 
hall of the inn, in the kitchen, in the garden, in the 
rooms,— i-all hopping, skipping, jumping, and dancing, 
at the merry sound of Fridel's violin, who, mounted 
upon a table, appeared quite happy at the loud ga\cty 
he was causing around him. The constable, hearing 
the stirring music, was preparing to cut a cross caper, 
when, fortunately for the result of the mission on 
whicli he was employed, Fridel, fatigued with the 
exertion of playing, stopped, to the great displeasure 
of the dancers. The constable thereupon advanced 
towards him, and, seizing him by the skirt of the 
coat, — “ Hollo, my young fellow ! ” said he ; “ I have 
found you at last ; so come along, — you must follow 
me.” 

Fridel, curious to know the object of his seizure, 
willingly allowed himself to be led away ; for, thought 
he, if the worst come to the worst, and the ugly 
policeman show an intention of locking me up, 1 
will ask him to release me, which he will be obliged 
to do, since no one can refuse my request. 

The constable led his prisoner before the mayor, 
near to' whom was seated the offended steward. Fridel 
immediately perceived the reason of his arrest. Sud- 


denly the mayor said to him : “ Come, vagabolid, 
confess; — have you committed that of which this 
worthy man accuses you ? After liaving irre- 
verently made sport of him, did you not compel him 
to give you his money?” 

“It is true. Sir Mayor,” replied the culprit, “ I 
cannot deny it.” 

The mayor then remarked, in a severe tone ; — 

“ You young vogue !— could you not play your 
tricks upon your equals, instead of annoying so re- 
spectable a man ? Do you not remember this 
injunction : 

“ ‘ Your elders you must still revere, 

I f you old age would gain ; 
llol) not if jou’d be happy here, 

Nor others’ goods retain?’ 

Wait, you figure of fun, wait a moment, since the 
injunctions arc a dead letter to you, — you will see 
what happens to those who break them. You shall 
hang on the gallows in the presence of the whole 
town, as an example and warning to similar rogues, 
who might be otherwise tempted to follow in your 
toouieps.” 

Calling the executioner, he committed to his charge 
the young ciilpiit, witli orders to lead him to the 
gallows, and to hang him , — curam popiih. 'flie 
officer of justice seized I''ridel, tied a rope round his 
body, and led him away, the judge following, to .see | 
his orders properly executed ; a monk, that he i 
miglit give ab^olutiou at the scaffold — only if he re- 
pented ; and a large crowd of young and old, every 
minute increasing, curious to see how tlie young 
fiddler would meet his end. 

When tlie monk anproaclied fir tlie purpose of 
exhortation, Fiulel said to him, “ 1 only ask you one 1 
favour now, my reverend father, — to leave me iii 
peace. I dare say punishment is deserved, iliereloie 
I am resigned; though really I do not think anything 
worthy of de.itli has been committed by me. I am 
passionately fond of .>eeing dancing ; is that a great 
sin? Is It, then, so culpable in me to have made a 
man dance a rigadoon against his will ? ” 

In the meanwhile they arrived at the foot of the 
scaffiild, the spectators circling aiound. The ladder 
was brought. The hangman detached the rope whicli 
bound Fridel, and fastening it round Ins neck, said. 

“ Come, my fine fellow, make haste ! I am ex- 
pected to dinner. Follow me.” 

Fridel mounted unhesitatingly a couple of .step.s ; 
then, thinking it high time to make his rcque.st, as, 
mounted any higher, he would incur the risk of not 
being heaid, mining to the judge, he said: 

“ Ah, sir, 1 have a reqiie.st to make — to make be- 
fore reaching the top of the ladder — I hope you will 
be kind enough to grant it.” 

“ I will not refuse }ou if it is a reasonable request, 
and in my power to accord it,” replied the judge. 

“Very well,” continued Fridel. “You know my 
passion for the violin ; 1 cannot hear the thoughts of 
parting from it without playing for the Just time. 
Therefore allow me, I pray, your worsliip, the gratifi- 
cation of once more beholding it, and of ]>Iuying be- 
fore my death some air which may divert both you 
and me.” 

“Take care, your worsliip, how you accede to his 
demand,” interrupted the steward. “ It will be a signal 
of death to us all if he commence to play his violin.” 

The mayor, however, did not agree with him. 
and replied, “ One cannot refuse a wretch about to be 
launched into eternity so reasonable a wish.” 

At tlie same time he commanded the constable to 
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give Fridel his violin, who, receiving it ^Yith a secret 
feeling of joy, began to draw tlie bow across the 
strings; immediately all the children and those around 
the scaffold began to dance. The executioner him- 
self exclaimed, “ I cannot resist it any longer, I must 
dance also,” and began dancing on the platform of the 
scaffold. 

Then the mayor, after casting a glance at the 
assembly and perceiving that even the constable had 
mingled with the dancers, having placed the gun of 
the condemned behind the ladder tliat he might trip 
I it with more ease, and seeing tliat everybody around 
1 1 was in motion, exclaimed, — 

“Since everybody dances, why should not I? ” so 
saying, he began to skip and jump with everybody else. 

The monk, observing tliis, cried out, “I should like 
a dance, too,” and immediately mixed among the 
moving mass ; but he was soon tired out, being too 
encumbered witli fatforsucli an exercise. Addressing 
the mayor, For goodness sake,” exclaimed he, 
“ your worship, order liim to stop I It is a disgrace 
to ns tliiis to dance, mixed and confounded with the 
populace. Did the steward not warn you? he knew 
wliat would happen ! ” 

I3ut the judge, who had taken a liking to the 
amusement, and who was hccommg more and more 
inspirited, contented himself with replying, “ Dance 
on, my reverend sir — dance on ; 1 have no desire to 
, give over yet; the air is much too lively and 
i spriglilly.” 

es, is it not?” remarked Fridel. “And now, 
to vary your pleasure, J will give you a jig. You 
know it. Sir Steward, — do you not? It is a nice 
j dance! Is it not, — eli ? Come, confess ! ” So say- 
ing, he began the jig. 

The surrounding crowd, with constable, mayor, 
steward, monk, women, men, children, executioner and 
j assistants, nil commenced immediately to dance one 
j Avith another, so that there was nothing hut a pell-mell 
I around and on the scaffold, and a clapping of hands 
j as in the “ Macabre^"' but a thousand times more 
j loud and eager than tlie famous “ Ronde dti Sabbot 
many were hurraing and hallooing, and never Av.is so 
I much gaiety seen at an execution. 

I Our little fellow, intended for the galloAvs, had no 
I inclination to have his throat tickled with a thick, 

1 ttfi^ly, rough rope, nor his body made to dance at an 
I inconvenient height from tlu; ground, therefore, lei- 
I surely descending the scaffold, still playing the lively 
j jig, he took his famous gun, which he put under his 
! arm, opened a passage through the dancing crowd, 

I and retreated as fast as possible. 

I The mayor, monk, steward, policeman, executioner, 

I old and young, men, women, and children, folloAved him 
dancing, nil infected Avitli the dancing mania, which 
did not leave them till, worn out, they fell on the 
giound incapable of movement. 'I'lie fat steward was 
the first to fall, puffing and blowing like a whale, for 
he had danced his uttermost; next, the mayor; 
then, heavily, the constable; then the hangman; 
then a couple of children lu re, another there, and so 
on. The little Fridel still played on, and still men, 
women, and children, were falling down from exhaus- 
tion, and at last the dance ceased for want of dancers. 

When the urchin saw them lying on the ground, he 
burst out laughing. “ Ah I ” exclaimed lie, “ it is 
to my good violin that I owe my life I” 

He visited other towns and villages, amassing large 
sums of money with bis violin, and playing such 
amusing tricks that from one end of the country to 
the other, nothing else but Fridel and bis violin were 
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in the mouths of the people^ So AVell did he contrive, 
that he escaped many threatened -dangers, and 
attained to a good old age. On liis death, the strings 
of his violin suddenly distended ; they endeavoured 
to remount them, but they could never be properly 
adjusted ; and besides, the sound part of the instru- 
ment was gone, and wlien one attempted to play on 
it, no sound was produced — all was still ! 

D.H. C. 

♦— 

THE NEW ANAESTHETIC AGENT. 

Our notice of this highly important discovery will 
be best prefaced by the definition of the very expres- 
sive, but less euphonious adjective at the head of this 
article, “ Ansesthetic.” It is a term borrowed from 
the Greek, that tongue more wealthy than our own, 
and signifies “ rendering insensible.” From this ex- 
planation it will be easy to conjecture wbut is to be 
the nature of the subsequent remarks. A few months 
since wc had the satisfaction of introducing to the 
notice of our readers that inestimable gift of science 
to humanity — the painless system of operations. In 
these cases, ether only, of a pure description, was the 
pain-annulling engent, and ns such it has already ac- 
quired a world-wide reputation, in the most literal 
acceptation of the expre.ssion, operations under its 
influence having been performed in some of the 
remotest corners of the earth. Jly one of those 
sudden revolutions which shake the dominion of 
medicines as well as that of empires, ether, before 
the knowledge thereof can reach the distant boundaries 
of its kingdom, Avill probably have been dethroned, 
and its high position occupied by another anoesthelic 
power, chloroform. This was one of the results we 
confess on rseh'es to have anticipated from the revival 
of the long- neglected, much-despised department of 
medicine. Pneumatic Chemistry. Ether was by no 
means perfect as a remedy, yet in its time Ave hailed 
it as the most piecirais boon yet bestowed upon suf- 
fering mankind. Much was, therefore, to be expected 
from the newly-directed investigations of the acute 
intellect of our time; and, we believe, much may 
still be anticipated from the same source, much in the 
treatment, alleviation, or cure of hiiinaii maladies. 

Our subject belongs in strictness to the science of 
medicine. But the great question it has solved, being 
one in which the whole world, generally and indi- 
vidually, claims a deep interest, the partial annihila- 
tion of suffering, we deem an apology for noticing it 
in our pages both superfluous and impertinent. We 
owe the valuable discovery we have thus announced 
to Professor .1. Y. Simpson of Edinburgh. It appears 
that ever since he saw etherization put into successful 
practice, Professor Simpson was deeply impressed with 
the conviction that other remedial agents of equal, if 
not of greater efficacy, were in reserve for the culti-^ 
vator of this branch of the science. With this view 
several experiments were instituted during the course 
of the summer and autumn upon the effects of 
ethereal tinctures. More recently, in order to avoid 
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if possible some of tbe inconveniences attending the 
exhibition of ether vapour, the inhalation of other 
volatile fluids was commenced, the principal object of 
search being the discovery of a more agreeable liquid 
than that. Many were thus inhaled witli various 
effects, until at length, at the suggestion of a chemical 
friend, the chloroform, or perchloride of forniyle, was 
tried, the great desideratum was discovered, and in 
that day, — we speak without hyperbole, when we say 
that we believe the ethereal kingdom was moved to 
its very centre. The nows raj)idly spread, experiments, 
whicii were easy of performance, were instituted with 
I avidity, and in every case within pur knowledge weie 
attended with success ; and amid these triumphant 
victories over pain, neither ordinary nor unvaried, 
chloroform began its career. 

Although new in its application, chloroform is hy 
no means a new substance. It was discovered sepu- 
ratel}', yet about the same time, by the eminent 
chemists Liebig and Soubeiran, about sixteen vears 
ago, and it underwent a careful examination in ISo.') 
at the hands of Professor Damns, who we may 
mention was present at the operations and witnessed 
with evident delight the application to the noblest 
purpose of a substance which he had hitherto regarded 
only with the eyes of a chemist. “ It is, perhaps, 
not unworth}^ of remark,” writes Professor Simpson, 

** that when Soubeiran, Liebig, and Dumas, engaged 
a few years back in those inquiries and experiments 
by which the formation and composition of chloro- 
form was first discovered, tlicir sole and only object 
was the investigation of a point in philosophical 
chemistry. They laboured for the pure love and 
extension of knowledge. They had no idea that the 
substance to which they called the attention of their 
chemical brethren could or would be turned to any 
practical purpose, or that it possessed any ph\siologi- 
cal or therepeutic eilects upon the animal economy. 

I mention this to show that the cui bono argument 
against philosophical investigations, on the ground 
that there may be at first no apparent practical bene- 
fit to be derived from them, has been amply refuted 
in this, as it has been in many other instances.” 
Tliis substance has been also used medically, but in 
minute doses, for the relief of asthma. Its inhalation, 
its crowning application, is due entirely to Professor 
Simpson. At the risk of employing one or two 
chemical terms, we will shortly mention the manner 
in which this interesting fluid is formed. 

The stinging sensation produced by ants has been 
attributed to the presence of H peculiar acid in the 
liquid injected into the wound, called ‘‘formic acid.” 
Formyle is what is termed the hypothetical radical of 
this acid of ants. When formyle unites with chlorine 
gas it forms a chloride, of which there are several ; and 
the highest of these is the perchloride of formyle, or 
chloroform, the wonderful agent in question. In prac- 
* tice, it is easily procured by distilling in a capacious ( 
retort chloride of lime, water, and pure alcohol together; 
the chloroform distils over, and after undergoing a 
few simple processes, is fit for use. In this experi- ; 
ment, formyle is (hypothetically) produced arti- i 


ficially by the decomposition of the alcohol, but it is 
identical with that which is the theoretical radical of 
the acid of ants, or formic acid. It is hoped this 
succinct statement will be readily comprehended, but, 
believing as we do that this is the kind of knowledge 
most valuable in a scientific communication, though 
the mastery of it may prove a little distasteful, we 
make no excuse for its introduction. As thus ob- 
tained it is, when pure, a heavy, colourless, trans- 
jiarent liquid, possessing a very ugieeable ethcrcnl, 
fruit-like odour, somewhat like that of apples, and a 
pleasant saccharine taste. It readily evaporates, boil- 
ing at 141“ of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. It is next 
to uninflammable, and this is an advantage wliicli the 
Professor appears to have overlooked, as there was 
always a great risk attending the employment of so 
highly combustible a liquid as ether in large quantities. 
A bottle upset, and an accidental light falling upon tbe 
spilled fluid, would fill an upartnieiit with a sea of fiic. 
No such consequences would attach to a similar mis- 
fortune with clilorolorm. Such are the chemical and 
physical properties of this extiaordinary fluid. 

In reference to the subject of amestlietic agents 
generally, Piofessor Simpson makes the following 
observation, which goes to demonstrate thatw'hile we 
extensively may employ the siibstaneo, yet we are 
ignorant of the manner in which its valued eilects aie 
produced. “ It is now wxdl asceilained that thren; 
eomjiound chemical bodies posses'*, when inhaled 
into the lungs, the pow'er of superinducing a stale of 
amesthesia, or insensibility to jiain in surgical opera- 
tions, namely, nitrons oxide,” (or “laughing gas,”) 

“ .sulphuric erher, and percldoride of formyle. 
'rhese agents aie entirely diflerent from each oilier in 
their chemical constilution, and hence their elemen- 
tary composition aflords no apparent clue to the 
exjilanalion of tlieir aiuusthetic jiropcrties.” 

In speaking of its physiological powers, the fol- 
lowing are the ad,. tillages wdiich this agent j)Os.sc.sscs 
over sulphuric ether. It is much more powerful ; 
usually a hundred, or a liuiidred and twenty drops 
are equal to tlic production of complete ansesthesia ; 
in some cases, even so minute a portion as thirty 
drops of this potent fluid has induced insensibility. 
It is much more rapid and complete in its action; and 
its eflcctsarc more persistent. A few, perhaps twenty, 
deep insjiirations of its magical vapour reduce most 
persons to a deatli-like condition, of course only of a 
temporary character, thus much time is saved, and 
the preliminary stage of excitement is often altogether 
avoided. We have, therefore, no such amusing and 
extraordinary cases to relate, as we adduced in 
treating of etherization. Chloroform does not impel 
elderly gentlemen to dunce the polka, or young gen- 
tlemen to exiiibit feats of amateur pugilism, or young 
ladies to wink at the spectators, nor does it reveal 
seraphic views of bliss, nor unfold terrorizing scenes 
of horror, as ether did. It breathes over a man, and 
he becomes as stone. Besides this very obvious 
advantage, the odour of chloroform is infinitely more 
agreeable than tbe suffocative smell of ctlier, so that 
it is inhaled without the smallest repugnance by all 
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persons. Nor does the odour remain long in the ex- 
pired air from the lungs, nor exhale for the rest of 
the day, or for two or three days from the person and 
clothes, as in the case of ether. And the last, and in 
our opinion a pre-eminent advantage is that no special 
inhaling apparatus is requisite. Thus the terrifying 
and costly array of ether apparatus is swept away 
at a blow. A hollow sponge or a handkerchief slightly 
saturated with the fluid is all the apparatus necessary. 
This is a fact the importance of wliicli cannot be too 
highly estimated, as at all times medical apparatus of 
any complication is to be avoided if possible, and 
cases w'ill arise in which it is impossible to obtain it, 
as in country practice medical men have often 
experienced. 

It remains for us now to relate several cases in 
which the powers of this new remedy have been dis- 
played. Professor Simpson has employed it with 
entire success in obstetric practice, also in the per- 
formance of some minor singical operations. One of 
these was the case of a dentist, who had formeily had 
a tooth extracted under the influence of ether, having 
felt no pain, although perfectly conscious of tlic 
opeiation, wishing the extraction of a second, he 
inhaled thirty drops of chloroform, in a few seconds 
he became perfectl3' insensible, but he was so com- 
plete’/ deady that he was not in the very slightest 
degree aware of anything that took place. The 
subsequent stupifyiiig effects disappeared almost 
immediately, and he was perfectly well, and able 
ngam for Ins work in a few minutes. Besides these 
cases, several tumours were removed, abscesses opened, 
deep, and otherwise painful punctures made, all with 
ilie same delightful results. More recently, it was 
determined to test the powers of chloroform before a 
aige concourse of eminent members of the profession, 
among whom were M. Dumas of Paris, and J^r. 
Milne Edwards, in the Royal Infirmary. The first 
was a little Gaelic lad, wholly innocent of a word of 
Englisli. A handkerchief on which some of the 
liquid had been spilled w'as held to his face, wliich 
rather alarmed him, but being gently held, the vapour 
soon entranced him, and he fell inU) a deep stertorous 
sleep. An incision was then made, and a large 
portion of one of the hones of the forearm was 
removed, without the sliglitest evidence of the 
Bulfering of pain. The operation was concluded, and 
the child carried in a sweet sleej) back to liis bed. 
Half an liour after he was found like a child newly 
awakened from a refreshing sleej), with a clear merry 
pye, and placid exjircssion of countenance, wholly 
unlike what is found to obtain after ordinary etheri- 
isation. A Gaelic interpreter having questioned him, 
he stated that he had not felt the least pain, and that 
he felt none then ; on being shown his wounded 
arm, he expressed much surprise. 

The next case was that of a soldier, who had pre- 
viously undergone two minor operations, which he 
bore very ill, proving unusually unsteady, and 
bitterly complaining of severe pain. On the present 
occasion he neither winced nor moaned, and when he 
returned to consciousness declared that he had felt 


nothing. His first act when apparently about half 
awake, was to clutch up the sponge with which the 
chloroform was exhibited^ and re-adjust it to his 
mouth, obviously implying that lie liad found the 
inhalation of it anything but a disagreeable duty. 
The third was a young man, who was thrown into an 
eqiiully insensible state, and on awaking after a 
severe operation, gratefully declared his entire and 
perfect freedom from all pain and uneasiness during 
its performance. It is deserving of remark that the 
consumption of the chloroform in these three in- 
stances did not exceed half an ounce, whereas several 
ounces of ether would have been required for the 
production of the same effects, thus demonstrating 
its greatly snpeiior energies. A young lady was also 
operated upon, under its influence, and she was as 
manageable as a wax doll or lay-figure; and declared 
she had experienced only the most pleasing and agree- 
able sensations. A large number of operations have 
been also performed in the metropolis by the late Mr. 
Liston, Messrs. Lawrence, Ferguson, and others, and 
in each case with success equally gratifying and 
comjdete. Altogetlier Professor Simpson, to whose 
“ account” of the properties of this agent this article is 
much indebted, states that he has exhibited it to about 
fifty individuals, and that in not a single instance has 
the slightest bad result of any kind occurred from its 
employment. 

We would, in conclusion, while congratulating the 
medical science upon this invaluable addition to its 
resources, beg to add a word of caution wliich we 
believe to be of some moment. Having thus learned 
the vast powers of this medicine, may w'e not be 
allowed to express a fear of their perversion to evil 
piiij)oscs, by the designing, unless some restrictions 
are laid upon it? Let those who prepare it be pro- 
hibited from selling it to any but accredited members 
of the medical jirofession, or to dentists. Thus some 
check will be placed ii])on its use, and its newly 
awakened energies, instead of serving the purpose of 
the nidlevolenl, will be purel}' diiected to the alleviation 
of the suft'ei mgs of mankind. 11. E, 

^ 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 

A I'AULK. 

F. H. 

The gossamer insect, floating in the air one fine 
autumn morning, paused to gaze uj)C)n the gigantic and i 
symmetric web of the diadcm-spidcr. Thrown from 
shrub to shrub in a flower-garden, it sparkled with 
silvery dcw-drojis in the sunshine. 

Observe,” said the queen of weavers, ” the perfec- 
tion of my work, the fineness of the threads, the accuracy 
of the angles, the correctness of the circles ” 

“Methinks,’’ interposed the little aeronaut, *'it is 
sadly disfigured by the quantity of dead and dying that 
are involved in its meshes.” 

For the queen of spiders there was no alternative, 
she must murder to exist. Will the queen of com- 
merce long continue in silence to behold the thousands 
that perish in order that half-a-dozen great manufac- 
turers may -wear coronets in the next generation] 
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ORTHOGRAPHY AND PRONUNCIATION OF 
‘'LAUGHING.” 

Nearly two centuries and a lialf have elapsed 
since a critic of the olden time “ vowed to get the 
consumption of the lungs, or to leave lo posterity the 
true orthography or pronunciation of laughing — 
Marbton^b Parasitas/eVt 1606. Custom has now 
made easy to every well-trained schoolboy what in 
those days was so hard, and has obviated the difK- 
culties which occasioned this “ dreadful lay.** But 
the difficulties then great. First, Laughter 

was pronounced according to the legitimate sound of 
the diphthong, including both vowels, and rhymed 
accordingly : — 

“ Whatmeane you to do, sir? committe manslaughter 
“ To kyll fortie such is a matter of laughter.'* 

Ralph Roister Doister (before 1551,) 
Shaksp. Soc., reprint, p. 73.‘ 

" And read It in their laughters ; 

There’s more, I guess, would wish iohe my da ughtfrs.** 
Mercury Vindicated, Ben Jonson, GiUord, vii. 256. 

Secondly, It rhymed with, and perhajys was pro- 
nounced as, after '. — 

“ Wherewith he ’ll rub your checks, till red, with 
laughter. 

They shall look fresh a week after.** 

Prol. to The Fox., Ben Jonson, by Giflbrd, 
iii. p. 169. See, also, ibid. 236. 

Thirdly, Yet, I believe, that ‘‘after*’ had then a 
broad sound, and was pronounced, ns it is now among 
the less polished, “a*ter," because I find these 
rhymes : — 

“ So would T, ’faith, boy, to have the next wish after, 
That Lucentio, indeed, had Bjptista’s youngest 
dauglUer** 

Taming of the Shrew, Siiaksveare, by 
Boswell, v. 394. 

“ I have been all day looking after 
A raven feeding upon a quarter.** 

Masque of Queens, Ben Jonson, vii. 127. 

Fourthly, But we here come to stranger iliyines, 
where the spelling of the verb may also be called in 
question : 

" When Little John went to the choir, 

The people began to laugh ; 

He asked them seven times in the ebureb, 

Lest three times should not be enough.** 

Evans’s Old BalUuls, ii. 131. 
“And when hec ’s gone, to one another laugh. 
Making his meanes the subject of their scoffe** 

Young Gallants* Whirligig, repr. by yiiaksp. 
Soc., p. 133. 

“ And if your edge be not quite taken off. 

Wearied with sports, I hope ’twill make you laugh.** 
Prol. to The Widow, Midplkton, by Dyce, iii. 
343, or Beaum. and Flctch. iv. 305. See, 
also, Gayton’s Festivous Notes upon Don 
Quixote, p. 290. 

The only instance of the orthography being 
decidedly changed, that at present suggests itself to 
me, occurs in our great Dramatist : 

“ And tailor cries, and falls into a nough. 

And then the whole quire hold their hips, and Ioffe.** 
Midsummer Night's Dream, vol. v. p. 208. 

(1) See, also. Den Jonson, vol. iii. p. iSO, and. Fuimus Troe$, 
Act i. sub fin. 


I Whether the stalwart critic actually incurred the 
phthisis pulmonalis or not, we have not been informed, 
“ caret quia vate sacro ; ** but Posterity, whether in- 
debted lo him or some other, certainly enjoys his 
intended legacy. L. S. 


MARY BEATRICE. 

B. M. 

[Mary Deatric'K, consort of the unhappy .Tames the Second, 
when escaping by night from London, stood some time on the 
banks of the Thames, under the walls of the old church at 
Lambeth, with her infant son in her amis, waiting for the boat 
in which she was to depart. She is said to have looked long at 
London, trying to distinguish the ligJtts of Whitehall, where .she 
had left her husband.] 

Darkly and swiftly the river went past, 

Like a snake through the underwood creeping. 

Or the river of life, ebbing darkly and fast 
From the woman who stood by it weeping. 

She stood on the shore, and the babe at her breast 
Was rock’d by her heart’s hurried beating, 

Oh, soft was that cradle, and happy that rest, 

Of the anguish beneath it unweeting ’ 

Pallid, and pure as the hope of a saint, 

When sorrow and prayer have .subdued it, 

Was that angcl-face, where the starlight shone faint 
Just caught by the tears that bedewed it. 

One mighty rcmcmbriincc, one record of crime, 

The city rose frowning and stately, 

But showed scarce a trace in the solemn night time 
Of the earthquake that shook it so lately ; 

So loom from the past, through the shadows of years, 
Dim shapes of a bygone existence. 

And faint arc their smiles, and forgotten their tears, 

As they eoinc from the depths ot the distance. 

She dreamed of her youth, of the sweet convent-time, 
Of the sister-bainl, tender and holy, 

Of moments whose measure was soft as the chime 
Even now through her thoughts ringing slowly ; 

But she gazed where the Abbey rose sombre and tall, 
Fit tomb for a queenly heart breaking, 

And the far-gleaming lamps of her fatal Whitehall 
Shone cold on her eyes’ weary aching. 

Is yonder the portal she crossed in her bloom. 

When crowds on her smile hung enchanted ? 

Is that the dark window, whence passed to his doom 
The Martyr-King, calm and undaunted ! 

Why clasps she her babe with so bitter a sigh ? 

God strengthen her faith if it fainted ! 

Full little the price as the Martyr to die 
For a life, as the Martyr’s, untainted. 

She breathed a soft prayer for that desolate place 
Where all that she loved lay in sorrow. 

And a smile flitted then o’er her sleeping lord’s face, 
For he dreamed of a happier morrow. 

Pray on, gentle saint ! turn away thy sad eyes 
From the gloom of that cold faithless city, 

And look where the walls of the Temple arise. 

And the Cross lifts the arms of its pity ! 

Kneel down in that shelter, and through the low door 
Thou shalt sec the long aisles dimly blending, 

And a taper’s pale gleam on the far altar-floor, 

A light out of darkness ascending ; 

Oh, thus, on thy heart's lowly altar, thy will 
In the Cross's calm shadow is lying, 

And thus comes a gleam from the East, pure and still, 
To promise a dawn never-dying ! 



SISStnteT. ENGRAVED BY EDWARD DALZIEL. 
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WINTER. 

See, Winter comoB to rule the varied year. 

Sullen and sad, with all his rising train ; 

Vapours, and clouds, and storms. ..... 

The sun 

Scarce spreads through ether the dejected day. 
Faint are his gleams, and Ineftcctual shoot 
His struggling rays, in horizontal linos, 

Through the thick air, as cloth’d in cloudy storm. 
Weak, wan, and broad, he skirts the southern sky. 

The cherish’d fields 

Put on their winter-robe of purest white ; 

’Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head ; and, ere the languid sun, 
Paint from the west emits his evening ray. 

Earth’s universal face, deep hid, and chill. 

Is one wild dazzling waste. 

Tiiomsoh’s Seasons . — Winter. 


FRANK FAIllLEOlI ; 

OR, OLD COMPANIONS IN NEW SCENES.* 

CHAPTER XXII. 

1 A RAY OF SUNSHINE. 

The result of my conversation with Mr. Frampton 
was, that I agreed to ride over on the following day 
to the little inn at Barstone, see old Peter Barnett, 
hear his report, and learn from him further par- 
i tit ulars concerning Clara Savillc’s parentage, in order 
j to establish beyond the possibility of doubt the fact 
of her relationship to Mr. Frampton, who, in the 
event of his expectations proving well founded, was 
i\termincd to assert liis claim, supersede Mr. Vernon 
Ml his office of guardian, and endeavour by every 
means in his power lo prevent his niece's marriage 
either with Wilford or Cumberland. The only stipu- 
lation I made was, that when I had obtained the 
I requisite information he should take the affair entirely 
into his own hands, and, above all, promise me never 
to attempt, directly or indirectly, to bring about a 
reconciliation between Clara and myself. Not that I 
; bore her any ill-will for the misery she had caused 
me ; on the contrary, my feeling towards her had 
from the very first been one of grief rather than of 
anger. But a girl who could possibly have acted as 
Clara had done, wms not one whom 1 ever should 
wish to make my wife. I could not marry a woman 
I despised. 

After Mr. Frampton had left me, I sat pondering 
on tlie singular train of circumstances (chances, as 
we unwisely, if not sinfully, term them,) which occur 
in a man’s life — how events which change the whole 
current of our existence appear to hang upon the 
merest trifles, — the strange, mysterious influence we 
exercise over the destinies of each other, — how by a 
word, a look, we may heal an aching heart or break 
it. It is, I think, in a poem of Faber’s that the fol- 
lowing lines occur — (I quote from memory, and 
therefor e, perhaps, incorrectly): — 

(1) Continued from p. 207. 


“ Perchance our very souls 
Are in each other’s hands.” 

Life is, indeed, a fearful and wonderful thing — doubly 
fearful when we reflect that every moment we expend 
for good or evil is a seed sown to blossom in eternity. 
As 1 thought on these things, something which Mr. 
Frampton had said, and which at the moment I let pass 
without reflection, recurred to my mind. He asked 
me whether I was certain that the words I heard 
Clara address to Wilford, referred to me. Up to this 
time I had felt perfectly sure they did ; but after all, 
was it so certain ? — might they not equally well ap- 
ply to Cumberland ? — was there a chance, was it even 
possible, that I had misunderstood her ? Oh that I 
dare hope it ! gladly would I seek her pardon for the 
injustice I had done her, — gladly would I undergo 
any probation she might appoint, to atone for my want 
of faith in her constancy, even if it entailed years of 
banishment from her presence, the most severe punish- 
ment my imagination could devise; but then the facts, 
the stubborn, immovable facts, my letters received and 
unanswered — the confidential footing she was on with 
Wilford — the But why madden myself by re- 

capitulating the hateful catalogue ? I had learned 
the worst, and would not suffer myself to be again 
beguiled by the mere phantom of a hope. And yet, 
so thoroughly inconsistent are we, that my heart felt 
lightened of half its burden ; and when the pleasure- 
seekers returned from their expedition, I was con- 
gratulated by the whole party upon tlie bcneflcial 
effects produced on my head-ache by perfect rest and 
quiet. Lawless and Coleman made their appearance 
some half-hour after the others, and just as Mr. 
Frampton had promulgated the cheering opinion, that 
they would be brought home on shutters, minu-s their 
brains, if they ever possessed any. It appeared the 
I chestnuts having at starting relieved their minds by 
the httlebailet tVaciion which had excited Mr. Framp- 
ton 's terrors, did their work in so fascinating a man- 
ner, tliat Lawless, not being satisfied with Shrimp’s 
declaration that ’Hliey was the stunnin’est ’orses as 
hever he’d sot byes on,” determined one of the party 
should accompany him on his return, whereupon 
Freddy Coleman had been by common consent se- 
lected, much against his will ; however, the victim,” 
as he termed himself, escaped without anything very 
tremendous happening to him, the chestnuts, (with 
tile slight exception of running awny across a com- 
mon, during which performance they rushed through 
a flock of geese, bringing a premature Michaelmas on 
certain unfortunate individuals of the party in a very 
reckless and unceremonious manner, and dashed 
within a few inches of a gravel-pit, in a way which was 
more exciting than agreeable,) having conducted 
themselves (or more properly speaking, allowed them- 
selves to be conducted) as well-bred horses ought to do. 

When the party separated to prepare for dinner, I 
called Fanny on one side, and gave her Mr. Framp- 
ton’s letter: on opening it, a banker’s order for 5,000/. 
dropped out of it — a new instance of my kind friend’s 
liberality, which really distressed more than it gra- 
fied me. 
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During the course of the evening Harry Oaklands 
expressed so much anxiety about my ill looks, ap- 
pearing almost hurt at my reserve, that I could hold 
out no longer, but was forced to take him into my 
confidence. 

“ My poor Frank ! ” exclaimed he, wringing my 
hand warmly, as I finished the recital, “ to think 
that you should have been suffering all this sorrow 
and anxiety, while I, selfishly engrossed by ray own 
feelings, had not an idea of it,— but you ought to 
have told me sooner.” 

“ Perhaps I should ; but it has been, from the very 
beginning, such a strange, melancholy affair, so 
unlikely ever to turn out happily, that 1 have felt a 
strong repugnance to speak of it to any one; and 
even now 1 must beg you not to mention it to Fanny, 
at all events till my last act in the business is per- 
formed, and Mr. Frampton takes the matter into his 
own hands.” 

“ After all,” rejoined Oaklands, “ I fed there 
must he some mistake ; she never can be false to 
you — never love that villain Wilford. Oh, Frank! 
how can you bear to doubt her ?” 

“ Tt is indeed misery to do so,” replied I, sighing 
deeply; “ and yet, when one’s reason is convinced, 
it is weakness to give way to the suggestions of 
feeling.” 

“If Fanny were to prove false to me, I should lie 
dow'n and die,” exclaimed Oaklands, vehemently. 

“ You might wish to do so,” replied 1, “ but grief 
docs not always kill; if it did, in many cases it would 
lose half its bitterness.” 

A look was his only answer, and we parted for the 
night. 

Daylight the next morning found me again in the 
saddle, and I reached the little inn by eiglit o'clock. 
On my arrival, I despatched a messenger to old 
Peter Barnett, telling him I wislicd to see him, and 
then, determining that I would not allow myself to 
liope, only again to be disappointed, I rang for 
breakfast, and set resolutely to work to demolish it ; 
in which I succeeded very respectably, merely 
stopping to W’alk round the room, and look out of the 
window between every second mouthful. At length 
my envoy returned, with a message to tlie effect, that 
Mr. Barnett would come down in the course of the 
morning, but that I was by no means to go away 
without seeing him, and that he hoped I would be 
careful not to show myself, as the enemy were out in 
great f5rce, and all the sentries had been doubled. 

“ What does he mean by that?” inquired I of the 
boy who delivered the message, — an intelligent little 
urchin, who was evidently well up in the whole affair, 
and appeared highly delighted at the trust reposed in 
him, to say nothing of the harvest of sixpences liis 
various missions produced him. 

“ Vy, sir, he meant ti^at the gamekeeper has had 
two extra assistants fdlo'Wed him since you vos there 
the other day, sir, and they has strict orders to take 
hup any body as they finds in the park, sir.” 

“ They need not alarm themselves,” replied I ; “ I 
shall not intrude upon their domain again in a hurry. 


Now look out, and let me know when Peter Barnett 
is coming.” 

So saying, I gave him the wisbed-for sixpence, 
and, with a grin of satisfaction, he departed. 

With leaden feet the hours crawled along, and still j 
old Peter Barnett did not make his appearance; I 
when, about twelve o’clock, a Ijorseman passed by, " 
followed by a groom. As he rode at a very quiet 
pace, his face was easily recognised, and I saw at a 
glance it was Mr. Vernon. Foitunalely, he never 
looked towards the window at which 1 was standing, 
or he must have seen me. Scarcely ton minutes had 
elapsed, when old Peter arrived, breathless from the 
speed at which he had come ; his grotesque but ex- 
pressive features gleaming w'ith delight and sagacity, 
while his merry little eyes danced ami twinkled .as if 
they would jump out of their sockets. Ileassiired, 
in spite of njysclf, by his manner, I exclaimed, as I 
closed the parlour door behind him, “Well, Peter; 
speak out. man, — what is it?” j 

“ Oh ! my breath ! ” was the reply, “ running 
don’t suit old legs like it does young iins. 1 say, sir, 
did ye see him go by ? ” 

“ I saw Mr. Vernon pass, a few niimites since,” 
replied I. 

“ Ah ! that’s what I’ve been n-w:iiling for ; we’re 
safe from liim for the next four hours.: he didn’t sec 
you, did he?” 

“ No,” returned I, “ he was fortunately looking i 
another way.” 

“ Well! it’s all right then, everything’s all light; | 
oh! lor, I’m so ha])])y.” 

“ It’s more than I am, then,” rcjdied I, angrily, for 
feeling convinced that iioiliing could have occurred I 
materially to affect the position in which Clara and I ! 
stood towards each othei, the old man’s joy grated i 
harshly on my gloomy state of mind, and I began i 
to attribute his excessive liilarity to ihe influence of 
tlie alc-tap. “ You will drive me frantic with your 
ridiculous and unseasonable mirth. If you have any- 
thing to communicate likely to relieve iny sorrow and , 
anxiety, in the name of common sense speak out, , 
man.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, I was so liappy myself, ; 
J was forgetting you ; I’ve got so much to tell you, 1 
don’t know where to begin rightly — but however, 
here goes — to the right about face ! March !” lie 
then proceeded to give me, with much circumlocution, 
which I will mercifully spare the reader, the follow- 
ing account. After he had left me at the conclusion 
of our last interview, feeling as he said “ more 
wretcheder ” than he had ever done before, in going 
through the park, he observed two persons, a man 
and a woman, in close conversation ; on his approach 
they separated, but not until he had been able to 
recognise Wilford, and one of the female servants, 
Clara’s personal attendant. — “ This,” as he continued, 
“set him a-thinking,” and the result of his cogitations 
occasioned the mysterious hint thrown out to me in 
his note. On receiving my letter for Clara, he found 
an opportunity of delivering it in person, inquiring 
when he did so, both when she had last heard from, 
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and written to me, at the same time informing her, 
that he had a very particular reason for asking. He 
then learned what lie had more than suspected, from 
the interview he had witnessed in tlie Park, namely, 
that since Wilford had been in the house, she had net 
only never received one of my letters, but had 
written to me more than once to ascertain tlic cause of 
such an unaccountable silence. Tiicse letters she 
had, as usual, given to her maid to convey to Peter 
Harnett, and the girl, cajoled and bribed by Wilford, 
had evidently given them to liim instead. This 
induced Peter, as he expressed it, “ to open his heart 
to his young mistress,” and with deep contrition he 
confessed to her the suspicions he had entertained of 
her fickleness, how he had communicated tliem to 
me, and how circumstances had forced me to believe 
j them. Clara, naturally much distressed and annoyed 
by this information, blamed him for not having spoken 
j to her sooner, assured him that he had wronged her 
I deeply in imagining such things, and desired him 
I somewhat haughtily to lose no time in undeceiving 
I Ml. Fairlegh. He then inquired whether she wished 
! to send any answer to my note, on whicli she read it 
1 through with a quivering lij), and rcjdied, Yes, tell 
I him, that as he finds it so easy to believe evil of me, 
1 agree with him that it will be better our acquaintance 
slioi id terminate.” She then motioned to him to 
leave the room, find he was obliged to obey, but, 
glancing at her as he closed the door, he peiceived 
tliat she had covered lier lace with her hands, and 
^\as weeping bitterly. He iitfxt set to work with 
tiic waitiiig-inaid, and by dint of thieats of taking 
tier before Mr. Vernon, and piomises if she confessed 
all that he would intercede with Clara for her foigivc- 
ness, he elicited from her the whole truth, namely, 
that by the joint iiilliience of bribes and soft speeches, 
Wilford had induced her to hand over to him her 
ij mistress’s letters, and that he had detained every one 
I either to or from me. “ Well, sir,” coiitiiiued he, 
“ that was not such a bad day’s work altogether, but 
I ain't been idle since. Mr. Fleming, or Wilford, as 
you says he is, started ofr the first thing this morning 
for London, and ain't cumming back till the day after 
|! to-morrow; so thinks 1, we’ll turn the tables upon 
you, my boy, for once, that there letter dodge was 
very near a-ruining us, I wonder bow it will liact 
the 'totber way ; and a lucky thought it was too. 
Muster Fairlegh, for sich a scheme of willainy ns 
I've descivered all dewised against poor dear Miss 
Clara — 

“ A scheme against Miss Savillc!” exclaimed I, 
what do you mean ?” 

” I’m a-going to tell you, sir, only you’re in such 
a hurry, you puts me out. After the thought as 1 
was a-mentioning cum into my head, off I walks to 
nieet the postman — ‘ H any letters for us, 'Giles?' 
says I. ‘Well, I don’t rightly know,’ sa}3 he, 
‘you’ve got some folks a-staying with you, ain't ye?’ 
‘ Let’s look, my man,’ says I, peeping over him as he 
sorted the letters. Presently he cum to one as seemed 
to puzzle him. ‘ W. I. L.’ says he, * W. I. L. F. — ' 
‘ Oh ! * says I, ‘ that’s the gent as is a-staying at our 


*ouss, give us 'old on it.' * And here’s one for Mr. 
Weriion, and that’s all,’ says he, and he guv me the 
letter and walked off. ‘ That’s right, Peter,’ says I 
to myself, ‘ wc shall know a little more of the 
henemy’s movements, now we’ve captivated some of 
their private despatches, by a coo-dur-mangy as the 
Mounseers call it ; ’ so I locks myself into the pantry, 
and sits down, and breaks the seal.” 

“ You opened the letter! ” exclaimed I. 

“ In course I did ! how was I to read it if I hadn’t ? 
all’s fair in love and war, you know — the blessed Duke 
of Wellington served Bony so many a time, I'll he 
bound; besides, hadn’t he opened Miss Clara’s, the 
blackguard? Well, sir, I read it, and H’s lucky as I 
did ; oh ! he’s a bad un, he’s a deal wickeder than 
Muster Richard hissclf, and that’s saying sumthing — 
it’s from a Captain ” 

“ Really, Peter, I cannot avail myself of informa- 
tion obtained in such a manner,” interrupted I. 

“ Ah ! hut you must though,” was the reply, “ if you 
want to prevent this black vvillain from carrying *off 
Miss Clara, and marrying her, bolus," 

“ Carrying off Miss Clara ! what do you mean ?” 

“ I was a-goiiig to tell you,” returned old Peter, 
with a cunning grin, producing a crumpled letter, 
“ only you wouldn’t listen to me.” 

As I (not being prepared with a satisfactory 
answer) remained silent, he smoothed the letter with 
las hand, and read as follows : — 

“ Mv DiiAK Sir, — I was unfortunately out of town 
when your letter arrived, and it had to he sent after 
me ; hut I hope you will get this in time to prevent 
your having to come to London, whicli is unnecessary, 
as 1 have been able to carry out all your arrange- 
ments as you would wish. A carriage, with four 
horses, wall he kept in readiness, so that it can be 
brought to any point you may direct at half-an-liour's 
notice. I presume you and I, with Wilson (that’s his 
valet) are sufficient to carry ofi’ the girl — young lady, 
I mean, even if there he any papa or brother in the 
case, who would be the better for a little knocking 
down ; hut if you like more assistance, I can lay my 
hand on two or three sprightly lads, who would be 
very glad to make themselves useful. Y^ou are flying 
at high game this time. Do you really mean matri- 
mony, or is it to be the old scheme, a mock marriage ? 
1 ask, because in the latter case I must look out for 
somebody to play parson. Wishing you your usual 
luck, 

“ I remain, yours to command, 

“ Ferdinand Spicer, 

“ Captain in the Bilboa Fencibles" 

“Spicer!” I exclaimed, as he concluded, “I knew 
a Captain Spicer once, who was a person likely 
enough to lend himself to a scheme of this vile nature. 
Well, Peter, the information is most important, how- 
ever questionable the means by which it has been 
acquired. The matter must be looked to ; hut, 
first, I want to learn a few particulars about Miss 
Saville’s mother.” 1 then proceeded with a kring of 
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questions furnished me by Mr. Frampton, by the 
answers to which 1 ascertained beyond a doubt, that 
Clara was indeed bis niece, the orphan child of his 
favourite sister. Having established this point to 
my own satisfaction, and the unbounded delight of 
Peter Barnett, who at length began to entertain a not 
unreasonable hope that his pet day-dream of kicking 
Mr. Vernon out of Barstone Priory might, at some 
time or other, be realized, I said, “ Now, Peter, I 
must somehow contrive to see your young mistress, 
and try to obtain her forgiveness; but as 1 cannot 
say I managed the matter over well the other day, 
1 will put myself into your hands, to be guided by 
you entirely.” 

“ Ah ! 1 thought what was a-coming ; well, that 
is speaking sensible like for once ; but do you think 
you could write anything as would persuade her to 
meet you? She’s precious angry. I’m afraid, with us 
both, and small blame to her either ; for hit ain’t 
over pleasant to be suspected wlien one’s innocent, 
and she has a high spirit, bless her! — she wouldn’t 
be her father’s own daughter if she hadn’t.” 

• “ I can write a few lines to her, and try,” replied 
I, mournfully, for the old man’s words sounded like a 
deathrbnell to my hopes. 

“ Come, don’t be out of spirits, and downcasted 
like, sir,” urged Peter; ** suppose she did make up 
her mind she’d give you the cold shoulder, she’d be 
sure to change it again to-morrow, women is such 
wersytilo creeturs; besides, she couldn’t do it if she 
wanted to; it would break her heart, 1 know. I wonder 
where she’d find such another young gentleman,” 
continued he sotto voce, as he turned to get the writing 
materials, “ high-spirited, uncommon pleasant to talk 
to, six foot one, if he’s an inch, and us upright as if 
I’d had the drilling of him myself.” 

With an eager, yet trembling hand (for I was in 
such a state of agitation that I could scarcely write) 

I snatched a pen, and hastily scrawled the following 
words : — 

“ Clara, will you — can you forgive me? It is of 
the utmost importance that I should see you and 
speak to you without delay, if but for five minutes ; 
strange and unexpected things have come to light, 
and it is necessary for your happiness, nay, even for 
your very safety, that you should be made acquainted 
with them. Clara, dearest Clara, grant me this boon, 
if not for my sake, for your own ; if you knew the 
misery, the agony of mind I have endured for the 
last two days, I think you would 'pity, would pardon 
me. ' F. F.” 

There,” said I, as I hastily sealed it, “ I have 
done all I can, and if she will not see me, I shall be 
ready to go and blow Wilford’s brains out first, and 
my own afterwards. So, my good Peter, be off at 
once, for every moment seams an hour till 1 learn her 
decision.” 

“ Wait a bit, sir, — wait a bit ; you haven’t beard my 
plan yet. You can’t set your foot in the park, for 
there’s the keeper and two assistants on the look- 


out, and if you could you dare not show your nose in 
the house, for there’s Muster Richard with his lovely 
black heyes a-setting in the liberary, and he’s got 
hears like an 'are, besides two or three of the servants 
as would tell him in a minute. No, this is the way I 
means to manage, — Miss Clara generally rides a- 
horseback every day, and I rides behind her ; and 
before I came out, I ordered the horses as usual. So, 
if she’s willing to come, we’ll go out at the back gate 
by the great oak, a quarter of a mile farther down this 
lane, and when we’ve got out of sight of the park 
paling, you’ve nothing to do but set spurs to your horse, 
and join us ; — therefore, if you hears nothing to the 
contrairy, when I’ve been gone half-an-hour, you 
mount your nag, ride quietly up the lane, and keep 
your heyes open.” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

FREDDY COLEMAN FALLS INTO DIFFICULTIES. 

Oh! that tedious half-hour! 1 should like to know, 
merely as a curious matter of calculation, bow many 
minutes there were in that half-hour — sixty-five at the 
very least ; the hands of my watch stuck between tlie 
quarter find twenty minutes for full a quarter of an 
hour, and as for the old Dutch clock in the bar, that 
was worn out, completely good-for-nothing, 1 am 
certain, for I ordered my horse round to the door 
above ten minutes too soon by that, and 1 m sure 1 
didn’t start before my time, — it would have been 
folly to do so, you knoi\, because it was possible old 
Peter might send at any moment before the expira- 
tion of that half-hour. But at last even it came to an 
end — and no message had arrived; so, burning with im- I 
patience, I sprang into the saddle, and with difficulfy ' 
restraining myself from dashing off at a gallop, I reined ' 
in the mare, and proceeded at a foot’s pace up the |, 
lane. I 

After riding about a quarter of a mile, I perceived I 
a small hand-gate just, .mder a magnificent oak, which 
I at once recognised as the tree old Peter liad de- 
scribed. Unwilling to attract the notice of the game- 
keeper and his myrmidons loitering about in the 
lane, I discovered a gap in a hedge on the other side 
the road, and, after glancing round to see that 1 was 
unobserved, I rode at it, and leaped into the opposite 
field, where, hidden behind a clump of alders, I 
could perceive all that passed in the road. But for a 
long time nothing did pass, save a picturesque 
donkey, whose fore-feet being fastened together by 
whiit are called “ hobbles,”* advanced by a series of 
jumps — a mode of progression which greatly alarmed 
the sensitive nerves of my mare, causing her to 
plunge and pull in a way which gave me some 
trouble to hold her. 

After I had succeeded in quieting her, I dis- 
mounted, and, tightening the saddle-girths, which had 
become loosened during her struggles, got on again ; 
still no one came. At length, just as I was beginning 
to despair, I heard the sound of horses’ feet, and old 
Peter, mounted on a stout cob, rode to the wicket- 

(1) Query whether bo called because they oblige the wearer to | 
hobble?'* I 
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gate, and held it open, while Clara on a pretty chest- 
nut pony cantered up, and passed through it 

Oh ! how my heart beat, when, reining in her pony, 
slie glanced round for a moment, as if in search of 
something, and then, with a slight gesture of dis- 
appointment, struck him lightly with her riding-whip, 
and bounded forward. Old Peter seemed still more 
puzzled, and looked up and down the road with an 
air of the most amusing perplexity before he made 
up his mind to follow his mistress. About a hundred 
yards from this spot, the lane turned abruptly to the 
left, skirting a second side of the square field in which 
T had taken up my position ; by crossing this field, 
therefore, I conceived I should cut off a great angle, 
and regain the road before they came up. 

Setting spurs to my horse then, I rode off at speed, 
trusting to find some gate or gap by which I might 
effect J my exit. In this calculation, however, 1 
was deceived, instead of anything of the sort, my 
eyes were greeted by a stiff ox-fence, with a rather 
unpleasantly higli fall of ground into the lane beyond, 
— a sort of place well fitted to winnow a hunting- 
field, and sift the gentlemen who come out merely to 
show their wlflte gloves and buckskins, from the “ real 
sort,” who mean going,” and are resolved to see 
the end of the run. However, in the humour in 
whifli 1 then was, it would not have been easy 
to stop me, and holding the mare well together, 

1 put her steadily at it. Fortunately, she was a 
fust-rate fencer, and knew her work capitally, ns she 
proved in the present instance, by rising to the leap, 
clearing tlie fence in beautiful style, and dropping 
lightly into the lane beyond, without so much as a 
stumble, just as Clara and her attendant turned the 
corner of the road and came in sight. My sudden 
appearance frightened Clara’s pony to a degree which 
fully justified mein riding up, and assisting her to 
i! reduce it to order. Having accomplished this not 
very difficult task, I waited for a moment, hoping she 
would be the first to speak, but finding she lemaincd 
silent, 1 began, “ Really I am most unfortunate, 1 had 
no idea you were near enough for me to stuitle the 
pony, I hope I have not alarmed you.” 

“ How can you risk your life so madly,” she 
replied, in a tone of reproach, “ and for no reason, 
too?” 

“ Is my safety indeed an object of interest to you?” 
inquired 1 ; then, unable to restrain myself any 
longer, I continued, “ Clara, dearest Clara, have you 
forgiven me? Indeed I have been punished sufficiently, 

I have been so utterly, so intensely miserable.” 

“ And have I been happy, do you think? Frank, 

was cruel of you to doubt me, — you, to whom 1 have 
told everything, — you, who of all the world should 
have been the last to mistrust me ; I never could 
have doubted you.” 

“It was cruel ; it was ungenerous in the extreme, 

I own it-r-and yet, believe me, dear Clara, 1 did not 
doubt you lightly, proofs that to my short-sighted- 
ness appeared incontrovertible, were brought against 
you, — the letters I wrote, entreating you, if but by 
a line or message, to relieve my anxiety, remaining 


unanswered — letters wliicli I was assured you had 
received, — ^your sudden intimacy with that hateful 
Wilford — r” 

“ Stay !” she exclaimed, interrupting me, ** let me 
explain tliat at once, it is easy to show you how that 
is to he accounted for ” 

“ Indeed, Clara, it is unnecessary,” 1 began. 

“If not for your satisfaction, at least for my own, 
let me explain how this sudden good understanding 
with one so lately a stranger to me arose,” she con- 
tinued. “ Richard Cumberland, on bis return, seemed 
resolved to throw of all disguise, apd determined to 
make me feel that I was in his power ; his attentions 
I became most intolerable, and all my endeavours to 
repulse him appeared hut to increase the evil. This 
went on till I was obliged to remain in my own room 
the greater portion of every day, and actually dreaded 
the approach of dinner-time, when I knew 1 should 
be forced to endure his society. The arrival of Mr. 
Fleming, or Wilford, as yon say his real name is, was 
therefore a great relief to me. Cumberland, for some 
reason or other, appears most anxious to keep on good 
terms with him, — vvhy, I cannot tell, for I am much 
mistaken if he does not both hate and fear him. 
Mr. Wilford, who, whatever his real character may 
be, possesses great tact and penetration, and can 
behave like a most refined and polished gentleman, 
appeared to discover by intuition that Cumberland’s 
attentions were distasteful to me, and contrived in a 
thousand different ways to relieve me from them, 
always doing so with the most perfect sang-froid and 
apparent unconsciousness. Although from the first 
moment 1 saw him I felt an instinctive mistrust and 
fear of him, I could not but feel grateful for the 
delicate tact with which he caHue to my assistance, and 
as the only effectual way to distance Richard Cum- 
berland appeared to be conversing wdth Mr. Wilford, 
I can well understand even a more intelligent ob- 
server than my faithful old Peter fancying that I gave 
him encouragement. I was further induced to admit 
his society from the fact that he never attempted in 
the slightest manner to take unfair advantage of the 
unusnal degree of intimacy which circumstances had 
produced between ns. He had never even alluded 
to Cumberland’s attentions (though he must have 
been long aware of them, and of the annoyance they 
occasioned me) till that unfortunate morning, when 
the encounter took place between you in the Park. 

“ At the breakfast-table that day, some scheme had 
been proposed which would have involved my 
riding alone with Mr. Cumberland; on my endea- 
vouring to avoid doing so, provoked beyond endur- 
ance he forgot his usual caution, and made some 
brutal allusion to the time when his will, and not my 
caprice, would be tlie law, doing so with such 
coarse violence that I left the room in tears. Mr. 
Vernon summoned me shortly afterwards to walk 
with him, in order, as I believe, to lecture me ; but 
his purpose was frustrated by Mr. Wilford’s joining 
us. Shortly before we met you, my guardian was 
accidentally called away, when Mr. Wilford ex- 
pressed bis indignation at the scene which had 
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taken place at breakfast, anti liis surprise that I 
found it possible to endure such insolence, adding 
that he had ventured to remonstrate with Mr. Cum- 
berland on the subject, but had been angrily re- 
pulsed. I really felt obliged to him for what I 
deemed his disinterested kindness, and in the course 
of conversation allowed him to elicit from me an 
account of my early engagement to Richard Cum- 
berland ; and the words which you so strangely over- 
heard referred, as you may easily believe, to that.” 

“ Of course tliey did,” exclaimed I. “What a 
self-tormenting idiot I have made of myself! How- 
ever, I was only rightly served for ever having 
doubted your faith ; but, dearest Clara, you must be 
subject no longer to tlie insolent attentions of Cum- 
berland, or the sinister designs of Wilford; and it is 
at length my happiness to possess tlie power, as well 
as the will, to save you from farther molestation ; 
strange things have come to light.” 

I then informed her of the existence of Mr. Framp- 
ton, and his relationship to her; told her of his 
generous intentions in my belialf, and how, thanks 
to these circumstances, her consent was the only 
thing wanting to our immediate union. Wjtli 
mingled surprise and pleasure she listened to my 
recital; and with downcast eyes and most becoming 
blushes, gave car to my entreaties for pardon, and 
hopei that she would not throw any unnecessary 
delay in the way of our marri«nge. Before 1 left 
her, I had received full forgiveness for my unjust 
doubts and suspicions, and was allowed to indulge in 
a not unfounded liope that Mr. Frampton’s recovery 
of his niece w’ould only prove the precursor to my 
obtaining a wife. It was agreed that on the following 
day but one Mr. Frampton — who had to go to Lon- 
don to consult with his lawyer touching the legalities 
of the affair — should come to Barstone, and, beard- 
ing Mr. Vernon in his den, establish his claim. As 
Wilford was not to return till the same day, and as I 
proposed accompanying Mr. Frampton, 1 thought I 
should be alarming Clara unnecessarily if I were to in- 
form her of Wilford s designs. I therefore merely cau- 
tioned her against him generally, begging her never to 
trust herself with him alone, and adding that I lioped 
she would see nothing more of him before she was placed 
under the protection of lier uncle, of whom I drew — 
as he so well deserved at my liands — a most favour- 
able picture, though I did not attempt to conceal his 
eccentricities either of manner or appearance, con- 
sidering it better she should be prepared for them 
beforehand. So we rode on side by side, happy in 
each other’s society, the briglit sunshine, which threw 
its golden mantle over the gnarled limbs and wide- 
spreading branches of the old trees beneath which we 
passed, being scarcely brighter or more genial than 
the joy which shed its sunlight on our hearts, re- 
placing the dreary shadows of the past with fair 
hopes and gladsome prospects for the future ; and 
when we parted, which was not till we hud ridden a 
circuit of some miles, and exercise had brought back 
the rose to Clara’s pale cheeks, and joy the smile to 
her lip, we did so in the full assurance that afi^erour 


next meeting man’s self-interest and injustice^should 
be powerless to interfere farther with our happiness. 
Were these bright hopes ever fated to be realized? 

After cautioning old Peter to watch over his young 
mistress as a mother over her child, telling him 1 should 
return in time to frustrate any plan Wilford might 
devise, and begging him if anything unexpected 
should occur, instantly to despatch a messenger to 
me; I took leave of Clara with one of those linger- 
ing pressures of the hand which tell better than words 
of full hearts, to which it is indeed grief to separate, 
and setting spurs to my horse, I rode back to Heath- 
field, as dilferent a being from wh.'it 1 was when I 
left it, as though 1 had literally “ changed my mind ” 
for that of some other individual. ! 

My first care on reaching the Hall was to relieve | 
Mr. Frampton’s anxiety, and when he learned that | 
his niece was not the jilt he had deemed her, but ' 
QUITE PERFECTION, (for tliat was wliat 1 stated, with 
the same quiet certainty of jirmnulgatiiig an incon- 
trovertible fact, with whicli I should have declared 
twice two to be four,) ins delight knew no bounds, 
and the way in wliieh lie shook niy hands and slapped | 
me on the hack, and told me, with grunts, lliat 

I should “marry the girl,” even if he had to thrash 
old Vernon with his own iiand in order to obtain pos- 
session of her for me, was enough to do any one’s i 
heart good to witness. 1 had no lack of talking to | 
get through myself eithci ; llr.t, 1 lairy Oaklaiids had ! 
to be told the successful issue of the day’s adventuio, 
then Fanny was to be taken into our confidence ; and 
next, the greatest caution was to he observed, and 
many deep and jioliLie schemes concocted, in order 
to bring my motlier to a proper comjiri'herision of 
the wdiole matter witliout completely overwhelming 
her, — all which cunning devices wuu*e frustrated by 
Mr. Frampton, who got at her surreptitiously, and 
told her the eiitiie aflalr in a short, sharp, and 
decisive harangue, v liicli completely upset Iier for 
the rest of the evening, and left a permanent im- 
pression on her mind, that somehow or other I had 
behaved very ill. 

Early on the following morning Mr. Frampton 
w'cnt off to town to consult his lawyer, promising to 
return in time for dinner, if possible, but at all eveiAs I 
so as to be ready to start on our Barstone cainjiaign 
the first thing the next day, that no time might be lost 
in freeing Clara from the disagreeables, if not positive 
dangers, which surrounded lier. As I was crossing 
the hall after seeing Mr. Frampton off, Lawless 
seized me by the arm, and drawing me on one side, 
began ; “ 1 say, Frank, I want a word with you ; 
there’s something gone wrong with Freddy Coleman, 

I never saw him so down in the mouth before ; there’s 
a screw loose somewhere, depend upon it.” 

“ Something wrong with Freddy,” repeated I, 

“ impossible I why I was laughing with him a quarter 
of an hour ago ; he was making all sorts of quaint 
remarks on the chaise that came fur Mr. Frampton, 
and poking fun at the post-boy — Where is he?” 

“Eh? wait a bit, I’ll tell you directly; he had a 
letter brought him just as Governor Frampton 
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started, and as he cast his eye over it, he first got as 
red as a carrot, then he turned as pale as a turnip, 
and bolted off into the library like a lamplighter, 
where he sits looking as if he had been to the wash, 
and come back again only half-starched.” 

“ That’s better than if he were ‘ terribly mangled,* 
to carry on your simile,” returned I ; “ but didn’t you 
ask him what was the matter ? ” 

“Eh? no. I’ve made such a mess of things lately, 
that I thought I’d better leave it alone, for that 1 was 
i safe to put my foot in it, one way or other, so I came 
* and told you instead.” 

“ Well, we’ll see about it,” replied I, turning 
towards the library, “ perhaps he has received some 
bad news from home j his father or mother may be 
ill.” 

On entering the room we perceived Coleman seated 
in one of the windows, his head resting on his hand, 
looking certainly particularly miserable, and altogether 
unlike himself. So engrossed was he that ho never 
heard our approach, and I had crossed the room, and 
was close to him before lie perceived me, consequently, 
the first word I uttered made him jump violently, — an 
action which elicited from Lawless a sotto voce 
exclamation of, “Steady theic, keep a tight hand on 
I the near rein; well, that was a shy ! ” 

I “ F eddy,” began I, “ I did not mean to startle 
you so ; but is anything the matter, old fellow? ” 

“ You’ve frightened me out of six months’ growth,” 

I I was the reply, matter — what sliould make you think 
, that ? ” 

j! “ Well, if you must know,” returned Lawless, “ I 
j t<'ld him I thought theie was a screw loose with you, 
and 1 haven’t changed my mind about it yet either. 

I .Any unsoundness shown itself at home, eh ? I thought 
) nil* Governor looked rather puffy about the pasterns 
the last time 1 saw him, besides being touched in the 
' »\ind, and your mother has got a decided strain of 
♦he back sinews.” 

“ No, they’re well enough,” replied Freddy, with a 
' faint smile. 

“ Then youVe entered your affections for some 
, maiden stakes, and the favourite has bolted with a 
Cornet of horse.” 

That’s more like it,” returned Coleman, “ though 
you’ve not quite hit it yet— but I’ll tell you, man, if 
it’s any satisfaction to you to hear that others are as 
unlucky as yourself, or w'orse, for what I know. I’m 
not greatly given to the lachrymose and sentimental, 
in a general way, but I must confess this morning to 
j a little touch of the heartache. You see, Frank,” he | 
continued, turning to me, “ there’s my cousin Lucy 
Markham, the little girl with the black eyes ” 

“ You forget that she was staying witli us last 
week,” interrupted I. 

“ To be sure she was,” resumed Freddy; “ this 
vile letter has put everything out of my head — well, 
she and I, — we’ve known each other since we were 
children,— in fact, for the last four or live )'ears she has 
nearly lived with us, and there’s a great deal in 
habit, and propinquity, and all that sort of thing. 

* Man was not made to Jive alone,' and I’m sure 


woman wasn’t either, for they would have nobody to 
exercise their tongues upon, and would die from 
repletion of small-talk, or a pressure of gossip on 
the brain, or some such thing and so a complication 
of all these causes led us in our romantic moments 
to indulge in visions of a snug little fireside, 
garnished with an intelligent household cat, and a 
bright copper tea-kettle, with ourselves seated one in 
each corner, regarding the scene with the complacent 
gaze of proprietors ; and we were only waiting till 
my father should fulfil his promise of taking me into 
partnership, to broach the said scheme to the old 
people, and endeavour to get it realized. But lately 
there has been a fat fool coming constantly to our 
house, who has chosen to fancy Lucy would make 
him a good fooless, and although the dear girl has 
nearly teased, snubbed, and worried him to the 
borders of insanity, he has gone on persevering with 
asinine obstinacy, till he has actually dared to pop 
the question.” 

“ Well, let her say ‘no’ as if she meant it,” 
said Lawless; “ women can, if they like, eh? and 
then it will all be as right as ninepence. £h ! don’t 
you see ? ” 

“ Frasier said than done, Lawless, unfortunately,” 
replied Coleman ; “ my fat rival is the son of an 
opulent drysalter, and last year he contrived to get 
rid of his father.” 

“ Dry-salted him, perhaps? ” suggested Lawless. 

“ The consequence is,” continued Coleman, not 
heeding the interruption, “ he is as rich as Croesus; 
now Lucy hasn’t a penny, and all her family are as 
poor as rats, ro what does he do but go to my father, 
promises to settle no end of tin on her, and ends by 
a^king him to manage the matter forhim. Whereupon 
the Governor sends for Lucy, spins her a long yarn 
about duty to her family, declares she’ll never get a 
better offer, and winds up by desiring her to accejit 
the dolt forthwith ; and Lucy writes to me, poor girl! to 
say she’s in a regular fix, and thinks she’d better die 
of a broken heart on the spot, unless I can propose 
any less distressing, but equally efficient alterna- 
tive.” 

“ What does your Governor say? that she’ll never 
have a better offer? ” asked Lawless. 

“ Yes,” replied Freddy, “and in the common 
acceptation of the term. I’m afraid it’s a melanclioly 
truth.” 

“Hum! yes, that’ll do,” continued Lawless, 
meditatively, “ Freddy, I’ve thought of a splendid 
dodge, by which we may obtain the following 
advantages. Imprimis, selling the Governor no end ; 
secundis, ensuring me a jolly lark, — and ’pon my 
word I require a little innocent recreation to raise my 
spirits; and, lastly, enabling you to marry your cousin, 
and thus end as the pantomimes always do, with a 
grand triumph of virtue and true love over tyranny 
and oppression ! So now, listen to me ! ” 

♦ 

Advich, like snow, the softer it falls, the longer it 
dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks into the mind. — 
Coleridge, 
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A JAR OP HONEY PROM MOUNT llYBLA.’ 

We have all had glimpses of the pastoral age : for 
the early days of life are as the earlier ages of the 
world — pastoral and golden. Our habits, feelings, 
j speech, emotions, possessed the primitive charaeter- 
I istics of truth, simplicity, and nature. If not in 
perfect utterance, yet in earnest healthful feeling, 
were we pastoral poets; and from the rugged accli- 
vities of after-life, looking backward upon the green 
and shining valleys of our childhood, we may each 
repeat with truth, “ Et ego in Arcadia.” Between it 
and us, however, time and circumstance have set a 
broad deep gulf, the extent and depth of which may 
be estimated by our fervid appreciation of, or frigid 
! indifference to the music, truth, and beauty of the 
poet, and more especially the pastoral poet’s song. 

Of the few — the very few — who retain within their 
hearts and minds the most estimable characteristics i 
of the golden age of life, who can look back upon its 
I Arcadian valleys without regret, inasmuch as the 
’ green garniture of that blessed clime surrounds them 
I still, the same blue cloudless heavens continue to 
I bend over them, the same chime of running waters, 

I the same low voices of the whispering winds, the 
same melodious rustle of the young green leaves, 
swell and die upon their ears perpetually, — who have 
been neither soured nor saddened by the philosojdiy 
which experience teaches, — who have mingled in the 
strife of politics, and yet kept unimpaired their love of 
peace and harmony, study and retirement, reverie 
and repose, — who, as Coleridge beautifully observes, “ 


" Delightedly believe 
Divinities, being themselves divine.*’ 

Of this privileged few Leigh Hunt may constitute 
him.self among the chief. A veteran in the field of 
literature, his relish for the accustomed delights of 
poetry is as keen, his fancy as buoyant, his taste as 
exquisite, and his judgment as mellow and as sound 
as ever. 

Ago cannot wither him. 

Nor custom stale his infinite variety.” 

And ’there is a certain contagion in his hopeful, 
healthful views, not merely of literature, but of man- 
kind in general, which insensibly infects the reader’s 
mind; while the obvious earnestness and sincerity of 
his opinions simultaneously exact respect, attention, 
and conviction. 

Graceful and genial in all liis writings, whether 
as essayist, story-teller, poet, or critic, it would he 
difficult accurately to define th^extent of the influence 
he has exercised in humanizing, refining, and elevating 
the feelings and intellect of the present generation. 
What he has achieved in this respect lias been ac- 
complished quietly and without ostentation, 

“ In conscience and a tender herbe.” 


If he would have you love and practise some peculiar 
moral virtue, he reads no grave and tedious homily 
thereon, hut, by a felicitous illustration, or a quaint 

*(1) A Jar of Honey from Mouiit*[Hybla. By Leigh Hunt. 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1848. 
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and antique story, exhibits the virtue in the might of 
its own inherent beauty, conscious that, having done 
so, he may safely leave it to plead its own cause, and 
win an easy access to your heart. So, too, in his 
criticisms, he does not oppress you by his pedantry, 
or disgust you by his dogmatism, or overwhelm his 
subject with a iionderoiis mass of irrelevant verbiage. 
7’he scholar recognises the pertinence and beauty of 
his classical quotations — for in the freemasonry of 
literature tlicy ore, as it were, the pass-words of the 
craft — while to the unlearned reader they are made 
to have a novel and unexpected significance and 
charm. The favourite author of the man of letters 
becomes the more endeared to him from the glancing 
lights which the critic sheds on obscure or unnoticed 
passages, and from the music he elicits from many 
an exquisite, but hitherto neglected verse. 

With a refined perception of the beautiful in poetry, 
in nature and in art, he strives to elevate others to 
the high vantage-ground on which he stands, to 
make them participators of liis enjoyment, and con- 
genial lovers of the objects whicli delight him most. 
“ Ever^^ clever unlearned man in England, ricli 
and poor,” he observes, “ if we had the magic to do 
it, should he gifted to-morrow with all the learning 
that would adorn and endear his commerce to him, 
his agriculture, and the poorest llower-pot at his 
window.” 'I'he wish does lionoiir to his heart; hut, 
to our thinking, Mr. JIunt lias accomplished some- 
thing analogous to th’s. We believe, that in the 
mind of many a “clever unlearned man” he lias, so 
to speak, evoked and fostered such a true, natural, 
and healthful taste as has enabled its possessor to 
appreciate whatever is most deserving of admiration, 
reverence, or affection, in the external forms of nature, 
in such liunible works of art as come witliin his cog- 
nisance, and in the limited store of literary wealth 
already familiar to him. 

To have achiev'^d no more than tin's is to have 
done something worthy of tlie gratitude of his own 
and after generations ; and we should rejoice to sec 
the sphere of so wholesome an influence widened by 
the diffusion, in a cheaper form, of such works as 
“ Imagination and Fancy,” “ Wit and Humour,” 
and the luscious “ Jar of Honey ” now before us* 

Did space permit, we would willingly extract the 
whole “ Legend of King Robert,” whicli is, indeed, 
an “ entire and perfect chrysolite; ” but we pass on 
to briefer extracts; — 

** The all-including genius of Sbakspeare has given 
the finest intimations of pastoral writing in some of 
the masques introduced in his plays, and in his plays 
themselves : if, indeed, ' As you like it ’ might not 
equally as well be called a pastoral play as a comedy ; 
though, to be sure, the Duke and bis followers do not 
willingly take to the woods, with the exception of the 
' sad shepherd,’ Jacques ; and this is a great drawback 
on the pleasures of the occasion, which ought to breathe 
as freely as the air and the wild roses. Rosalind, how- 
ever, is a very hud of the pastoral ideal, peeping out of 
her forest jerkin. Again, in the ' Winter s Talc.’ where 
the good housewife is recorded, who has ' her face o’ 
fire ’with attending to the guests, and 'my sister,’ 
who has the purchase of the eatables, ' lays it on ’ (as 
her brother the clown says) in the article of rice, there 


I 
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ifl the truest pastoral of both kinds, the ideal and the 
homely, 

" * Shepherd. Fie, daughter! when my old wife lived. 
This day she was both pantler, butler, cook ; I upon 
Both dame and servant ; welcom'd all ; serv’d all ; 
Would sing her song, and dance her turn ; now here, 
At upper end of the table, now i’ the middle ; 

On his shoulder, and his; her face o’ fire 

With labour; and the thing she took to (luench it 

She would to each one sip.’ 

" What a poet, and what a painter ! Now a Raphael, 
or Michael Angelo ; now a Jan Stein, or a Teniers. 

' Here also is Autolycus, the most exquisite of impudent 
I vagabonds — better even than the Brass of Sir John 
I Vanbrugh — selling his love ballads so, without in- 
decency, 'which is strange,’ and another ballad of a 
singing;/M/i, with ' five justices’ hands to it,’ to vouch for 
its veracity. But, above all, here is Perdita : — 

' The prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ivan on the green sward, 
j No shepherdess ; but Flora 

[ reering in Aprils front.’ | 

T'ordita, also, though supposed to be a shepherdess bom, 

I is a Sicilian princess, and makes our blve .iau glisten 
' again in the midst of its native sun and flowers. 

' O Proserjiina, 

Ft)!' the flow’rs now, that, frighted, thou lett’st fall 
I'hmn Dis's waggon' Daflbdils, 

That come before the swallow darcSj, and talc 
Tla 'uah of March nitU beaut n ; nofets (tiiUf 
But than the hd.s of Juno'-'* etja^^ 

(Jythcrea's breath ; bold oxlips, and 
The crown iini'crial , lilies of all kinds, 

I Tlie flower-de-luce bcincr one ! - O ' thesse I lack, 

^J’l) make you garlands of ; and, my sw'cet friend, 

! \ '•'uniiiKj to h r Lorn) To strew" him o’er and o’er.’ 

' Shelley has called a W"oman ' one of Shakspeare s 
, w'omcn,’ impljdiig by that designation all that can he 
1 Huei^ested of grace and sweetness. They were 'very 
I sui)(le,’ as Mr. Wordsworth said of the French ladies, 
j Mot that they were French ladies, or English cither, but 
I nature’s and refinement’s best possible gentlewomen all 
! ‘ .er tlie world, Julia d’Arrai^oiia, the Italian poete.ss. 

who made all her suitors love one another instead of 
' quarrel, must have been a Shakspearc woman. Caspara 
Stampa was another ; and w'C should lake the authoress 
of ' Robin Gray ’ for one. 

' Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,’ 

and Lucy, Countess of Bedford, must have been such. 
So w"as Mrs. Brooke, who wrote ‘ Kimily Alontagii ;’ and 
j)roWahly Madame Riccolini; and certainly my Lady 
Winchclsca, wdio worshipped friendship and green 
retreats, and her husband ; — terrible people all to look 
tipon, if the very sweetness of their virtue did not 
enable u.s to bear it.” 

" Allan Ramsay is the prince of the homely pastoral 
drama.— Burns w^roic in this class of poetry at no such 
length as Ramsay ; but be w'as pastoral poetry itself, in 
the shape of an actual, glorious peasant, vigorous as if 
Horaer had wri tten him, and tender as generous strength, 
or as memories of the grave. Ramsay and he have 
helped Scotland for ever to take pride in its heather, 
and its braes, and its bonny rivers, and be ashamed of 
no beauty or honest truth, in high estate or in low ; — 
an incalculable blessing. Ramsay, to be sure, with all 
kis genius, and though he wrote an entire and excellent 
dramatic pa.stlbral in five legitimate acts, is hut a small 
part of Bums — is but a field in a corner compared with 
the whole Scots pastoral region. He has none of Bums’s 
pathos; none of his grandeur; none of his burning 
energy ; none of his craving after universal good. How 
universal is Bums 1 — what mirth in his cups ! — what 


softness in his tears 1 — ^what sympathy in his very satire ! 
— what manhood in everything ! If Theocritus, the 
inventor of a loving and affecting Polyphemus, could 
have foreseen the verses on the ' Mouse,’ and the ' Daisy, 
turned up with the plough,’ the ' Tam o’ Shanter/ * O 
Willie brew’d a peek o’ maut,’ ‘ Ye banks and braes o’ 
bonnie Doon,’ &c., — not to mention a hundred others, 
which have less to do with our subject, — tears of admira- 
tion would have rushed into his eyes. 

" Nevertheless, Allan Ramsay is not only entitled to 
the designation wo have given him, but in some respects 
is the best pastoral writer in the world. There are, in 
truth, two sorts of genuine pastoral, — the high ideal of 
Plctelier and Milton, which is justly to be considered 
the more poetical; and the homely ideal, as set forth by 
Allan Ramsay and some of the idyls of Theocritus, and 
which gives us such feelings of nature and passion as 
poetical rustics not only can, but have entertained, and 
eloquently described. And wo think the ' Gentle 
Shepherd,’ in some respects, the liest pastoral that ever 
was written, not because it has anything, in a poetical 
point of view, to compare with Fletcher and Milton, 
but because there is, upon the whole, more faith and 
more love in it, and because the kind of idealized truth 
which it undertakes to represent is delivered in a more 
con'csponding and satisfactory form than in any other 
entire pastoral drama. In fact, the ‘ Gentle Shepherd’ 
has no alloy whatever to its pretensions, snr/i r/w they 
are^- no failure in plot, language, or character, — 
nothing answering to the coldness and irrelevancies of 
' Comus,’ nor to the oflcncivc and untrue violations of 
decorum in the ‘ Wanton Shepherdess’ of Fletcher’s 
pastoral, and the pedantic and ostentatious chastity of 
his faithful one. It is a pure, healthy, natural, and (of 
its kind) perfect plant, sprung out of an unluxuriant 
but not ungenial soil ; not hung with the beauty and 
fragrance of the productions of the higher regions of 
Parnassus; not waited upon by spirits and enebanted 
miisie ; a dog-rose, if you will ; say rather, a rose in a 
cottage-garden, dabbled with the morning dew, and 
plucked by an lionost lover to give to his mistress.” 

Speaking of Brown, the author of “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals,” Mr. Hunt says, — 

" Brown was a Dcvon.shire man, and is supposed to 
have died at Ottcry St. Mary, the birth-place of Coleridge. 
He was not unwortliy to have been the countryman of 
that exquisite observer of nature, himself a pastoral 
man, though he wrote no pastorals ; for Coleridge not 
only preferred a country to a town life, but bis mind, 
as well as liis body, (when it was not with Plato and 
the sehool-mcn,) delighted to live in woody places, 

‘ enfolding,’ as he beautifully says, ‘sunny spots of 
greenery.’ Shakspeare liimsclf, prosperous manager as 
he was, retired to his native place before he was old. 
Do we think, that, with all his sociality, his chief com- 
panions there were sucli as a country town aflbrdcd ? 
Depend uponjt, they were the trees, and the fields, and 
his daughter Sus.anna. Be assured, that no gentleman 
of the place was seen so oiteii jiacing the banks of the 
Avon, silting on the stiles in the meadows, looking 
with the thrush at the sunset, or finding 

' Books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’ 
Cervantes, the Shakspearc of Spain, (for if his poctiy 
answered but to one small portion of Shakspearc, his 
prose made up the rest,) proclaims his truly pastoral 
heart, notwithstanding his satire, not only in his 
' Galatea,’ but in a hundred passages of ' Don Quixote,’ 
particularly the episodes. He delighted equally in 
knowledge of the world, and the most ideal poetic life. 
It is easy to see, by the stories of ‘ Marcella’ nnd 
‘ Lcandra,' that this great writer wanted little to have 
become a ' Quixote’ himself, in the Arcadian line. 
Nothing but the extremest good sense supplied him a 
proper balance in this respect for his extreme romance. 
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Boccaccio wafi another of theRe great child-likc minds, 
whose knowledge of the world is ignorantly confounded 
with a devotion to it. See, in his ' Admetus,’ ‘ Thcseid,* 
and * Gienealogia Deorum/ &;c.,and in the ‘Decameron* 
itself, how he revels in groves and gardens ; and how, 
when he begins making a list of trees, he cannot leave off. 

“ Chaucer was a courtier, and a companion of princes — 
nay, a reformer also, and a stirrer out in the world. He j 
understood that world, too, thoroughly, in the ordinary j 
sense of such understanding. Yet, as he was a true 
great poet in everything, so in nothing more was he so 
than in loving the country, and the trees and fields. It 
is as hard to get him out of a grove as his friend, 
Boccaccio ; and he tells us, that, in May, he would often 
go out into the meadows to * abide * there, solely in 
order to ‘ look upon the daisy.’ Milton seems to have 
made a point of never living in a house that had not a 
garden to it.” 

The last sample we shall offer of our author’s honey 
occurs in the chapter upon Bees, concerning which he 
gossips in this pleasant wise : — 

“ Bees do not teach men, nor ought they. Wc have 
some higher things among us, even than wax and honey ; 
and though we have our flaws, too, in the art of govern- 
ment, and do not yet know exactly what to do with them, 
we hope we shall find out Will the bees ever do that? 
Do they also hope it { Do they sit pondering, when the 
massacre is over, and think it but a bungling way of 
j bringing their accounts right ? Man, in liis self-love, 

: laughs at such a fancy. He is of opinion that no 
I creature can think, or make progre-ision, but himself, 
j What right he has, from his little experience, to come 
! to such conclusions, we know not ; but he must allow, 

' that we know as little of the conclusions of the bees. 

; All wc feel certain of is, that with bees, a.s with men, 
the good of existence outweighs the evil ; that evil 
itself is but a rough working towards good ; and that 
if good can ultimately be better without it, there is a 
thing called hope, which says it may he possible. We 
take our planet to be very young, and our love of pro- 
gression to be one of the proofs of it; and when wc 
think of the good, and beauty, and love, and pleasure, 

I and generosity, and nobleness of mind, and imagination, 
in which this green and glorious world is abundant, wc 
cannot but conclude that the love of progression is to 
make it still more glorious, and add it totlie number of 
those older stars, w hich are probably resting from their 
I labours, and have become heavens.” 

We cannot conclude this notice without alluding 
to ibe elegance displayed in the gcttiiig-up of the 
! volume before us. The cover is, iu itself, a perfect 
j gem, and the illustrations, by the graceful pencil of 
! Doyle, contribute in no small degree to the satis- 
! faction with which we rise up from the “ feast of 
! reason,” afforded by Mr. Leigh Hunt’s very excellent 
j “ Jar of Honey.” J. S. 

I MEMORANDA OP NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

I BY F. P. NICHOLS. 

! No. II.— Atmosphekioal Electiucity.. 

Electricity is a sort of fluid disseminated 
throughout nature, existing naturally in a state 
of equilibrium, hut of the presence of which we 
are insensible, until it is excited into activity 
by accumulating over-abundantly in any parti- 
cular body, and, consequently, exhibiting certain 


phenomena of which that body in itself is in- 
capable. 

Although, to a certain extent, all bodies are 
charged with this mysterious fluid, some are 
unable to retain it when it is under the influence 
of excitation, but suffer it to pass readily through 
them ; these are called no a ‘electrics, or electrical 
condnetors. There arc others which resist the 
passage of the fluid, and absorb it into them- 
selves ; sucli are called electrics, or non-conductors. 
As, for example, if two opposing electrical 
bodies be rubbed sharply together, the fluid 
becomes agitated, flows out of the conductor, and 
is absorbed by the non-conductor, which now% 
being charged with a superfluity of the electric 
fluid, is said to be under the influence of excita- 
tion; this is called positive electricity; the ah- j 
sence of the fluid in the other body is called i| 
negative electricity, | 

When a non-conductor is positively electrified, j 
it has an attractive affinity to all bodies not in 
the same condition with itself, and on coming j! 
in contact with them, yields up a portion of its j 
fluid, until an equality is restored, wlien it repels ,, 
them. A very simple experiment will illustrate l i 
this : take, for instance, a piece of dry glass, or a , 
stick of sealing-wax, rub it 8ljar]/iy up and down ' 
any woollen substance, as the coal-sleeve, and it 
will become slightly charged with electric fluid ; | 
this will be demonstrated by presenting to it a ' 
small piece of paper, (or any other light sub- | 
stance of that nature,) which will readily adhere i j 
to the glass or wax until it has become filled | 
with some of the fluid, when it will be repulsed 
and fall off. 

So w'e sliall find that when two, vessels are 
brought wdthin attractive proximity of each other, 
the one being charged with positive, and the 
other with negative electricity, the surplus fluid 
wdll find its equilibrium by rushing into the other 
vessel; but the intervening air, resisting its free 
passage, causes it to ignite and throw off sparks 
of fire accompanied by a cracking noise. When 
this phenomenon is the result of atmospherical 
causGvS, the ignition, and the noise that attends it, 
are called lightning and thunder. 

There is always a considerable amount of elec- 
tricity contained in the atmosphere, produced 
either by the action of currents of wind, the 
passing of bodies through it, or from chemical 
agencies. There are causes also operating by 
which it is reduced, so that the air is differently 
electrified in different parts at the same time. 
Whenever any action tends to increase this dif- 
ference to any extent, such as by the evaporation 
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I of water, and its condensation into clouds, or by 
sudden transitions from heat to cold, the electric 
matter flows into equilibrium, throwing off in its 
passage sudden flashes of fire ; this is that silent 
lightning that is frequently seen after very hot 
weather, of a summer’s evening. 

Whenever the atmosphere is rendered arid by 
excessive heat, a very considerable quantity of 
vapour is absorbed into it, the clouds thereby 
i formed are conso(iueritly very higlily charged, 
and have a very dense black appearance; sailing 
slowly along by the wind, they absorb into them 
all the lighter clouds, increasing until they have 
s])rcad over almost the whole of the heavens. Thus 
an approaching thunder-storm is usually indi- 
cated by heavy clouds advancing in one direction, 
meeting and absorbing into them thin filaments 
I of light clouds that arc scattered about. When 
I a cloud thus formed passes one negatively electri- 
I tied, the fluid rushing out of it, separates the air, 
j ignites, and forms a flash of lightning , the air 
I colLjpsing again alVer its passage, causes the 
I rumbling noise called thunder. When the .air 
I is str( iig and much agitatetl, and the passage of 
I ( Ke duid meets with groat resistance, it flies about 
! ill a zigzag form, which is known as forked light- 
ning. 

So long as lightning is occasioned merely by 
the action of two clouds \i])on OTie 4inother, not 
\ the slightest danger is to be ap})rehended ; thun- 
|i dor being only a report, is perfectly harmless at 
'! .-il* times. But when the eleetricity conies wuthin 
i *he attnaction of the earth, eitlicv by a cloud cross- 
ing over a lofty mountain, or ^inking near to the 
earth’s surface, it passes down from the clond to 
i the earth, sometimes in a straight line of fire, 
j sometimes rolling along like a large ball, clearing 
I out of its way every tiling tlrat offers resistance 
to it; thus it will often tear uj) trees, set houses 
on fire, and even destroy animal life should it 
impede its progress. This ball of fire is a liquid 
I in a state of fusion, and not (as has been supposed 
I by some persons unacquainted with stuence) a 
I metallic body, called a tliunder-bolt. There are 
metallic substances sometimes precipitated from 
the air; these are termed aerolites, and have 
nothing whatever to do with the electricity of 
storms. 

As soon as the cloud disperses, which is usually 
after a vivid flash of lightning and a very loud 
clap of thunder, the rain descends, the electrical 
power is destroyed, and the storm ceases. 

Although storms arise from what may be called 
the accidents of nature, they are of great import- | 
ance as an effort of nature, by which the atmo- 1 


sphere is cleared of all those impurities it imbibes 
from noxious vapours, and other sources, and 
hence, despite their dangerous tendencies, and the 
terrors to which they give rise, they are produc- 
tive of much advantage. 


THE DOCTOR. 

DOSE II. — MYSTEUY-PDAYS — PAST, PRESENT, AND To COME. 

“ Sit tliou a patient looker-on ; 

Judge not tlie play before the play is done ; 

Her plot has many changes ; every day 

Speaks a new scene, the last act crowns ilic play.” 

QUARLES. 

Some of our jiaticuts, perad venture, — assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that some one besides the 
printer swallows these doses, — may remember the 
delight with which the boy Dove, tlie embryo doctor, 
revelled in the slock ])ieces of Rowland Dixon’s 
puppets, and discussed with his master tlie nature of 
the early miracle-plays, ’fhe hint thus early thrown 
out, the stitch thus early dropt iii the work, is again 
taken up in the fragmentary chapters of this volume, 
and made the vehicle of a templing chiipter on two 
of these old and amusing plays. Every one who 
read the early hints felt what w'as preparing for them 
in the fiituie; and iiuiiiy a one, when assured that tlie 
multifarious reader of Keswick was tlie author of the 
iirot7/wre, looked forward to a flood of curious learning 
on miracle-plays. 

It would have been a thoroughly antiquarian and 
dramatic treat to have followed Southey from the 
drama of the Jew Ezekiel, partially preserved by 
Eusebius, dow n to the latest of the Coventry mysteries. 
'J’o liave road his quaint account of the jiious moral- 
ities of the Sa.xon nun Rhoswitha, her country’s 
woiidci in the tenth century, or of the first mystery 
.icfed in England at Dnnstahle in 1110. The more 
than three hundred jilayers that crowded the stage at 
( onstance, when the English bishop invited its 
wealthy burgher^, in the filleeiitli cenluiy, to witness 
ihe mysteries of the Nativity, whicli some of his 
country’s clergy had composed, would have afforded 
loom for many a quaint dcsci iption and w’ord-twisting 
joke from tlie quaintly wily laureate. J3ut wliat 
use is there in speculating on w liat lie might have 
said or written? Let us e’en take to the matter he has 
eomjiounded, and taste of the preset iption he has 
left. 

The Doctor loves to trace dowm these relics of the 
oldest dramas to the latest times. In his researches 
he alighted on tw'o, the one of tlie beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the other, perhaps, a tiiflc later; 
the one written in Latin for a German audience, the 
other in the native tongue for an English one. 
George von Langeveldt wiote the more learned ; the 
autlior of the otlier, like he of the Doctor in days 
gone by, still lemairis unknown: both bear the same 
title, relate to the same subject, cnfoicc the same 
moral, and yet afford sufficient variety to make it 
evident that the latter was not translated, or “ done,’* 
as the dramatic authors now-a-days have it, from the 
former. 

Hecastus, a rich, pompous, worldly man, with his 
suitable w ife Epicuria, arc astonished at the appearance 
of an unasked guest at one of their great feasts. It 
is Nomodidascalus, come to summon the master 
before the Great King for judgment. In vain do^sthe 
worldly great man appeal to his lawyer-son ; — he 
knows the ** belles lettres,” but not the barbarous 
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tongue iii ';Which tbe suiliftoiil vain 

he asks Ui' Ifons ot his kiiKmetf tb" jf® ‘Vitli ot 
even his wife ; eahh has his excuse, but advises him 
to take his slaves. Pluius, too, his daily god, rebels 
against being taken, and only succumbs to main 
force. Alas! he is on his road, with nought but 
slaves and wealth. Anon, Virtue — his old, tattered, 
despised friend Virtue — meets him, and promises to 
send him a priest. Tlie priest comes, and for ohee 
the brothers agree — in keeping watch, lest he should 
persuade the dying man to give aught of his wealth 
to the poor. Satan comes to his chamber* door, sits 
on his threshold, and draws his indictment against 
the dying man. Here it is, “ proud and arrogant in 
mind, body, and manners.” So commences the bill. 
But, within, the priest questions him of his faith — it is 
merely historical, a faith in facts : soon springs up 
a better faith, as Faith herself rules his chamber 
with Virtue. At the door Death meets Satan, gets 
abused for his delay, follows his master into the 
death-chamber as soon as he has sharpened his dart. 
But the contest soon grows warm, and Satan flies 
before Faith, Virtue, and the priest, and the soul 
departs on its mission freed from the power of evil. 

Such was George von Langeveldt’s play, repre- 
sented by his scholars in 1550. ‘*Non sine magno 
spectantium applausu,” — “ crowded houses,” — ** con- 
tinued applause until the fall of the curtain,” as 
Messrs. Bunn and Co. now have it in the large type 
of their bills, with “ Free List suspended.” Of the 
success of the English “ Everyman ” we have no 
contemporary record. Its prologue says, 

“ This matter is wondrous precious, 

But the extent of it is more gnicirms. 

And swete to bearo away. 

The story saitli, Man in the beginning 
Look well, aiidtulvc good heed to tlie eiuhug, 

Be you uover so gay 

Death is sent to Everyman with a message. — 

“ To shew him, iu God’s name, 

A pilgrimage he must on hiiri take, 

"Winch he in no wise may escape , 

And that he bring with him a sure reckoning 
Without delay or any tarrying.” 

Everyman asks for twelve years’ delay, to make up 
bis accounts, and offers 1,000/. for the time. “ No 
delay,” says Death, “ but thou mayestliave tby friends 
with thee.” So Everyman asks Fellowship to come 
with him ; to eat with him, drink with him, or fight 
for him, he is ready, but not for such a journey. 
His relatives are equally unprepared, so Everyman 
applies to his Goods.” 

“ ‘ Who calleth me P ’ answers Goods; ‘Everyman! what, hast 
tliou haste P 

1 lye here iu corners, trussed and piled so high, 

And in chests 1 am locked so fast. 

Also sacked in bags, thou may’st see with thine eye 

I cannot stir; in packs low I lye. - 

Sir, an ye in the world have sorrow or adversity. 

That can I help you lo remedy shortly.’ ” 

Again his owner presses Goods ” to come with 
him as his defence, but he replies — 

“ ‘ Nay, Everyman, I sing another song, 

1 follow no man in such voyages, 

For an I went with thee, 

Thou shouldst fore much the worse for me.’ ” 

Good Deeds is willing enough to go with him, but 
lies cold on the ground, hound sorely by his sins; but 
she introduces Knowledge, who leads him to Con- 
fession, who gives him a jewel called Penance, and 
then Good Deeds rises in her stieiigth and prepares 
to go with him. Besides this. Knowledge clothes him 


in the garment of Contrition, and makes him call on 
his friends, Discretion, Strength, and Beauty, to help 
him on his pilgrimage,. and his Five aid him 

with their counsel. For a time his newly summoned 
friends go on with him, but when as his limbs fail 
and his strength fades away, and he says*— 

“ Into this cave must I creep, 

And turn to earth, and thf ro to sleep,”— 

then one by one. Discretion, Strength, and Beauty 
flyaaway, and Good Deeds alone remains with him in 
his need. 

Next, with a moral applicable to the faith of 
that day, as the song of the angel who receives his 
spirit is heard in the air, a learned doctor warns the 
audience of the transitory nature of earthly gifts, 
and bids them remember that even good deeds are of 
little avail “ an they be small.” 

And now, if thcre“be only one amongst our readers 
who regrets that these glories of the ancient drama 
have long since ceased, and that even before tlie days 
of Marlowe and Shak.spcare, they, and their kindred, 
though less spiritual, moralities, had ceased to be the 
staple amivsement of our people, or who wish that 
they could have witnessed the last of these '' ini- 
quities,” as old Pryme calls it, that was played before 
James I. and many thousands of bis subjects, at Ely 
House, iu Ilolborn, on a Good Friday ; if there be 
any one such, we remind him and them that a 
miracle-play, such as \ic have described from 
Southey, will be played in the autumn of 1850 in 
the secluded and romantic village of Ammcrgan, on 
the German side of the Tyrolese Alps. 

Two hundred and four years have passed since the 
village of Ammcrgan was desolated by a virulent 
and contagious disease that spread tlirougbout the 
valley of the Ammcr, No cordofi santtairv could 
defend the little village, and within three weeks of 
the first victim’s death more than eighty of the 
villfigers fell benentli the pestilence. Then it was 
that, in the spirit of their religion, they vowed the 
decennial performance of a mystery called “I’he 
Atoning Sacrifice of Golgotha, and the History of the 
Passion and Death of Jesus.” With only a few 
interruptions during the desolating wars of Napoleon, 
the mystery has been performed every teiuli year 
until the present time. Just outside the village the 
wooden theatre is raised, the stage in tliree stones, as 
in the old days, and alone covered in from the sky, 
whilst the seats remain unprotected. Some little 
alteration has taken place of late years, and the 
cauldrons and other paraphernalia of hell liave been 
discarded, along with the chorus of daemons with 
which the old play opened. “ The stage,” says 
Gorres, “ is appropriated to the nature of the piece. 
As this is composed of dumb shows from the Old 
Testament and acted scenes from the New, the stage 
is divided into two parts. In the centre and towards 
the back of the great stage stands a smaller one con- 
cealed by a curtain ; on either side were two streets of 
Jerusalem, between the side walls and the double 
stage, and the intermediate space is filled up with 
the houses with balconies.” Through these 
streets the long processions of the Tahleatix 
Vivants march, whilst on the inner stage the scenes 
from the New Testament, the types of what is being 
represented in dumb show, are acted. The actors are 
as numerous as in the monkish days, between three 
and four hundred, and character far more than 
dramatic talent determines the r6le of the performers. 
A drunken or debauched Roscius would hardly 
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obtain a more prominent part than that of a mute, 
whilst a moral tyro would assume the principal part 
The neighbours come in thousands to witness the 
paseioThtpiel of Ammergan, and sit from sunrise to 
sunset, with the intermission of one hour for re- 
freshment at midday. The wits of Paris ridiculed 
the length of M. Dumas’ drama of Monte Christo,” 
and pictured the actors marching to the reading of 
the play with their night-dresses and provisions. 
The sight-seers of Ammergan in the autumn of 1850 
may reasonably be provided with one of these ac- 
cessories. 

A bad example must be our plea for having rambled 
from Southey to Giirres, from England to Germany. 
A table spread with various viands doth provoke a 
varied . appetite. Anon we shall come to a sad 
jumble — rats and killicrops, Luther's table-talk and j 
fairies. I 

A VISIT TO AUGUSTIN TIIIERllY. 

{From thfi French.) 

On reaching tlic eminence which overlooks the 
charming valley of Montmorency, not far from the 
Hermitage immortalized by Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
you perceive to the left a narrow winding road, 
hoidered with villas built in the Italian style. About 
lialf rk^ay down this road, on the right-hand side, our 
carriage drew up at a little gate, the threshold of 
which we passed, full of that respectful emotion ever 
created by the contemplation of great talent, dignified 
bv great misfortune. Here, in the summer months, 
dwells Augustin Tliierry ; hither lie comes, with the 
return of spring, to seek strength from the fresh, pure 
air of the valley, to enable him to continue his 
labours. We found ourselves in an elegant garden; 
before ua was a lawn varied vi'ilh flower-beds, and 
beyond that a sloping shrubbery. On the right w’eic 
a greenhouse and a summerhouse ; in front of the 
latter lay, at full length, a handsome Newfoundland 
dog, which, raising its head, gave us a look of welcome 
with its mild, good-natured eyes. To the left, on the 
ojiposite side of the lawn, rose a rectangular house, 
white, simple, and in good taste, consisting of two 
stories, the lower windows opening into the garden. 

Entering a small apartment on the giound floor, 
which was furnished with simple elegance, wc were 
received by a lady attired in black ; still young, of 
small stature, graceful manners, and an intellectual, 
but pensive countenance. It was Madame Thierry, 
the wife of the historian ; she who has so appreciated 
the glory and happiness of associating her own with 
a great name, — her life with one of suffering, — of 
quitting the vain pleasures of the world, to devote 
herself wholly to the noblest part in the drama of life 
that can be assigned to a woman, the part of a 
guardian angel, of a spirit descended to earth, to 
watch over a great soul, imprisoned in a suffering 
body. Even had I not known that Madame Thierry 
is endowed with faculties that qualify her to take a 
direct and active part in all the labours of her husband ; 
even had I not read the pieces, so remarkable for 
thought and for expression, that, proceeding from her 


pen, have appeared in the lievue des Deux Mondest 
under the title of “ Philippe de Morvelle,” the destiny 
that she has adopted would be sufficient, in my eyes, 
to prove that hers is a noble heart, a noble mind.* 

We were soon joined by M. Amedee Thierry, the 
brother of the historian : a man of middle height, 
grave in speech as in countenance, wherein one may 
read the profound depression of his fraternal heart. 
On his arrival, the conversation became more general; 
but, for my own part, I scarcely listened to it, so 
deeply absorbed was I in expectation of him whom I 
was about to sec, and in endeavouring to picture to 
myself, beforehand, the extent to which evil is able 
to attain to the soul through the medium of the body. 

At length I heard the sound of approaching foot- 
steps; a door on my right opened, and a domestic 
appeared, carrying on his back a man, blind, para- 
I lyzed, and incapable of movement. We all rose ; my 
heart was penetrated with emotion at the sight of a 
man so powerful in intellect, so powerless in body. 
The servant, in his every motion, exhibited a respect- 
ful solicitude that sensibly affected me ; he seemed 
thoroughly to appreciate the value of his precious 
burden ; he bent gently back towards an arm-chair, 
in which he deposited his charge, and then proceeded 
to cover up the lower pait of the motionless frame 
with a wrapper. This done, in an instant the scene 
changed, and that passage in the Essai surla LitUra- 
ture Anglaisey in which Chateaubriand describes the 
I visit of a contemporary to Milton, came vividly to my 
mind. The passage is this : — “ The author of 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ attired in a black doublet, was re- 
clining in an arm-chair ; his head was uncovered ; 
his silver hair fell upon his shoulders, and his fine 
dark eyes shone bright, in their blindness, upon his 
pallid face.” It was the same head, with the exception 
of the silver hair, tliat I now .saw before me ; the same 
face, more youthful and vigorous, — the noblest blind 
face that can be conceived. The head was firmly set 
upon broad shoulders ; glossy hair, of tlie deepest 
black, carefully parted over an expansive forehead, 
fell in curls beside each temple ; beneath liieir arclied 
brows opened the dark eyes, which, but for the 
vagueness of their direction, I should have imagined 
animated with light ; the nose was of the purest 
Greek form ; the mouth, with tine, delicate, and 
expressive lips, seemed endowed with all the sensibility 
of which the eyes had been depuved; the finely 
turned chin had a slight dimple at its extremity. 
There was, in the contour of the face, and in its general 
expression, a remarkable combination of energy, 
subtleness, and sedate tranquillity. The tones of his 
voice were clear, well poised and distinct, though, 
from the feebleness of his health, not sonorous; his 
bearing was in the highest degree elegant ; the 
lower portion of the frame, as I said before, was 
paralyzed ; but the movement of the bust and of the 
arms was free ; the hands, of which only the forefinger 
and thumb seemed citpable of action, were gloved. 

When the name of the lady who had introduced 
us was announced to him, the handsome blind man 
smiled ; and like the smile of Chactas in Ren^, that 
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smile of the mouth, unaccompanied by the smile of 
the eyes, partook of the mysterious and of the celestial.” j 
The lady approached him, and Tliicrry kissed, with a 
chivalrous air, the fair hand placed in liis own. 

Conversation once fairly begun, tliat fine head 
seemed, as it were, radiant in the light of the still 
finer intellect within. 1 have been in the company 
of many persons who have the reputation of being 
good talkers, and who really do talk admirably, but 
I never remember to have heard anything comparable 
to the colloquial language of Augustin Thierry, for 
facility, perspicuity, and elegance. It is, doubtless, 
the habit of dictation that has given so much of style 
to his conversation ; but, whatever be the cause, it 
may, indeed, be said of him, that without any effort, 
without any affectation whatever, he speaks like a 
book. 

Throughout the conversation, to which I was a 
silent and attentive listener, I could detect in him not 
the slightest trace of selfishness, not tlie least reference 
I to self; on the contiary, he who had been so cruelly 
Ij tried by fate, spoke of the sufferings and inlirmities of 
j| others with the most unaffected and touching com- 
i' miseration. And tiuis, from day to day, does this 
I martyr to learning intrepidly ])ursue the task he has 
imposed upon himself. At times onlv, when his 
I pains are most racking, he is heard to murmur ; 

Ij “ Oil ! that I were only blind ! ” Except in such 
j; moments of depression, which are few and far be- 
i tween, and discernible only by his most intimate 
1 associates, he seems more a stranger to his own con- 
dition than those who surround and listen to him. 

1 Science, history, poetry, anecdotes, reminiscences of 
his youth — he applies to these and all other siilijects 
the same full, rich, elegant, nervous, noble diction , 

I every shade of thought is refleeted <»n his lips. At 
times, when an idea of a more pccuharly grave and 
lofty character arises in his mind, you can discern a 
1 movement in the muscles of the eye : those blind eyes, 
the dark pupil of which stands out in bold relief from 
the cornea, open wide. 'J'he thought within seems 
essaying to make its way tli rough the opacity of the 
ball, and, after vain efforts to effect this, returns 
j within, descends to the lips, which, receiving it, give 
1 it forth, not only in language, hut with the expression 
\ of the look. Trom time to time, the blind man passes 
1 his poor weak hand over these, in every sense, such 

I speaking lips, as if cheri.shing the precious organ, 

enriched, for him, with all the faculties that the oihei 
1 organs have lost. The two hours we spent with him 
I seemed not so many minutes. A. K. S. 


ANSWPJR TO THE CHARADE, 

Page 220. 

'Tis clear for is for ever ; 

A tune is an air ; 

And if FOKTUNES propitious 
May I have a share. E. Y. 



EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT, ‘ - 

Another month has glided down the atrelan of time, 
carrying with, it a twelfth part of the yearly hdpes and 
fears, joys and griefs, which, like the lights and shadow'a 
of an April day, chase each other over the play-ground 
of man's life; daguerreotyping in their rapid course 
his every thought, word, and action, on the pages of the 
day-book of Eternity. The gloss is already worn ofl'the 
New Year, and its robe of virgin white stained ,hy 
man’s crimc.s and blotted by his tears, though here and 
there a bright little spot remains untouched, fit setting 
for the priceless gem of some noble deed and generous 
action; or, richer and rarer still, of sorrows endured with 
patient subiiiission, faults eradicated, even at the cost 
of some heart idol more dear than life itself; or, rarest 
of all, because hardest to attain, that patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, which forms the brightest jewel 
in the sparkling coronet that awaits the life-long 
sacrifipc of the spirit-martyr. 

Dear Readers, do you ever think of these things] Wc 
do sometimes, and if it happens to he when arc pen- 
iii-hand, Ave Avritc, as in the present instance, a sermon 
instead of a postscript. Never mind, kind Readers, 
excuse us this once, and we will promise not to intrude 
our hcavcn-boni fancies upon you too olteii for the 
future. Ami now, wliat shall avc say to you this time ] 
Wc must not write any more about our improvements, 
or how unmistakcahly they have succeeded , for one of 
you, of cour.se a (jevilnn'AW in the conventional, if not 
in the literal meaning ot the word, (for ladies can never 
be disagreeable,) writes to ns to find very great fault 
Avith our “ puffing postscripts.” We are not sure lliat we 
can quite agree Avith him in the principle that scll-praise 
is no commendation; foi a man, or a maga/.ine, must be 
utterly besotted AAitli Aaiiity to ATut self-gratiilatioiis on 
the possession of a quality lu A\l»i(*h he (or ?0 is notably i 
deficient. Wc can forgive a man, Ari‘h a (iKcnin no^e, | 
aristocratic upper lip, lotty brow, and Avell-lorined clnn, J 
for looking in the glass, and thinking himself a veiy . 
l»rctty fellow, as, utter all, he has but come to a right I 
conclusion • it is only when the result ot such a couise I 
of fielf-examiiialioii tails to convince a person with a 
countenance ealeulated to tit him for an Ethiopian 
Scrciiuder. that his face is not liis ioitiiiie, that avc hold 
liiin to be ridiculous. If, however, wc do not a';rec aviUi 
our correspondent in regard to the axiom al)o\e quoted, 

Ave go heart and hand with him, Avhen he adds that 
“ good Aviiic needs' no bush; ’ and acting on tlie hint, aac 
Avill leave our good wiuc to produce its exhilarating 
cffeeis upon our readers, only begging tlieiii not to be 
afraid ot taking it in freely, for “ there is not a head- 
ache in a hogshead of it.” 

Ifut if AVC may not talk about our success, we may at 
least thank our Subscribers for the liberal kindness 
AAith which Uicy liaA'e met our change from a weekly to 
a monthly publication, and the necessary advance in 
price by Avhich this change was accomjianied ; owing to 
which kindness, our circulation has, if anything, rather 
increased than otherwise. 

Dear Readers, we mu^t condole Avitli you on one sad 
event, — our “ Maiden Aunt” is no more. We have for 
some time foreseen that her end was approaching, and 
now the melancholy event has come to pass, — in the 
Part before us she has positively breathed her last ; 
but do not be too much dispirited, for, after one month’s 
mourning for poor Aunt Peggy, we hope to have the 

ploasurc of introducing to you well, wc ourselves are 

not aware of the precise name, so we had better drop 
metaphor, and say, in plain booksellers’ English, a new 
talc by the Authoress of the “ Maiden Aunt.” And 
if the aforesaid Authoress be at all given to hoaxing, 
she will merely have to withhold her MS. in order to 
make veiy decided “ April fools,” not only of you, dear 
Public, but of our editorial self also. However, we will 
hope bettor things of her, and a hopeful being 
agreeable frame of mind, we will e’en take leave of you 
therein until the arrival of blustering March. 
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PREFACE. 


Tin: completion of our Sixth Volume affords us an •opportunity of thanking our 
I Subscribers for tlic kind and liberal spirit in which they have res])ondeJ to our endeavours in 
I their behalf. VIk' change from a Weekly to a Monthly publication was, of course, an 
; exj)eriinent, the rcMilt of wliicli could only be ascertained by giving it a ftiir trial. Six 
I months’ oxp(;ri(‘ner, liowevcr, lias proved to our satisfaction the complete success of the change, 
j rvon during a time when, owing to the extraordinary events daily taking place around us, 

I a depression such as we, scarcely remember to have heard of before, and which could not fail 
'j i\\^o to have etl\ ct upon literature, has been perceptible in all branches of trade. 

I 

ii 

ii 

li The sub^lilntion ot Steel Engravings, illustrating the letter-press, iii the place of wood 

I e.its, appears also to have been congenial to the taste, and to hav(*, inerea.sed the number, of our 
! Subscribers. It is onr intention in the duly and following Parts to use an uniform type 
[| throughout, and we have decided upon one which will be so clear and legible, that we hope not 

I I .mly the bright (‘yes of our younger readers, but those also which exainine our pages through 
|| tlie spectacles of the “Heads of Families,” may peruse it easily and pleasantly. 

I The present Volume, lik(' its immediate predecessor, consists of four months only, but for 
jj the future we shall resume tlie original custom of issuing two Volumes yearly, each containing 
^ six Monthly IMrt.-. 

I 

! 

: In conclusion, we will merely add that our literary resources having bf3Come considerably 

, extended of late, we shall hope to present our Subscribers with a variety of interesting and 
instructive matter, calculated to please the taste of all who love the pure and true in art ; and it 
is for such alone that we shall ever be desirous to cater. 


London f 184 s. 
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HADDON HALL. 

Haddon Hall is situated about two miles south of 
the town of Bakewcll, in DerV>yBhire, on a bold eminence 
whioh rises on the east side of the river Wye, and overlooks 
the pretty vale of H addon. The park originally con- 
nected with this mansion was ploughed up and cul- 
tivated about seventy years since. The gardens consist 
chiefly of terraces, ranged one above another, each 
having a sort of stone balustrade running along it. The 
prospects from one or two situations are extremely 
beautiful, and in the vicinity of the house there is a 
splendid group of luxuriant old trees. The manor of 
Iladdon became, soon after the Conquest, the property 
of the Avenclls, by the marriage of whose co-heirs, it 
was divided between the families of Vernon and Basset, 
in the reign of Richard I.; but in the time of Henry 
\'l. the estate had become the sole property of Sir 
Richard Vernon, whose last male heir. Sir George Ver- 
non, died in the seventh year of Queen Elizabeth; a 
man so distinguished by his hospitality and magnificent 
mode of living, that he was locally called the king of the 
Peak.” By the marriage of one of this person's lieiresRes, 
who inherited the estate of Haddon, it came into the 
Planners family, in which it still remains, being the 
property of the Duke of Rutland. 


AHSS VrRICKLAND’S LIVES OP THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. Vol. XL 

First Notice. 

1 JUDGE of character,” said a wise and good 
man, “ not by great actions, but by llith escapes.^'' 
Much truth and some falsehood would result 
f.'om the indiscriminate application of such a 
rule, which indeed, like most other rules, seems 
to ro(iuire the living spirit of a present and 
active judgment for the due administration of 
’Is dead letter. The question presented to this 
judgment for its decision, w'ould of course be, 
whether the particular action or speech under 
consideration be indeed an indication of a whole 
state, a result of a long previous course of thought i 
and habit of temper, or whether it be, as it not I 
uufrcquently is, in the case of individuals, an 
accident, depending upon some external and 
temporary cause. In quick observers of cha- 
racter, there seems to bo an instinct leading 
almost unerringly to a due appreciation of this 
difference ; those who lack the gift will be per- 
petually making blunders, and these will most 
probably be on the side of severity. For it is 
very observable, that the true practical definition 
of that quality which is popularly esteemed “ a 
quick discernment of character,” is rather a 
quick eye for faults and foibles.” The man who 
nods significantly when some fair-seeming action 
is discussed, and tolls you in confidence the low 
or petty motive from which he believes it to be 
d( ived, is quoted as a man of penetration ; 
while he who draws your attention to an un- 
suspected good, or seeks to explain away an 
apparent evil, is dismissed with the half-con- 
temptuous encomium, “ Poor fellow ! he is so 


good-natured.” The one is esteemed a philoso- 
pher, the other a dupe ; such is human nature’s 
opinion of itself. 

But though our rule would involve us in 
many erroneous decisions concerning individuals, 
though it Would be manifestly unfair to found 
a sentence on the occasional irritability of the 
most gentle, or the transient submission of the 
most obstinate, we do not think that it will often 
be found to mislead us in passing a verdict on 
particular epochs in history. The idols which 
an age worships are perhaps better tests of its 
temper than are the deeds which it does ; for 
the deeds are often done unconsciously, without 
full perception of their import and consequences 
— or they are, yet more frequently, not done at 
all, in any real sense, by the age which has 
received the credit of them, but which truly 
has done no more than finish, or perhaps only 
proclaim and sanction, what was secretly effected 
by its predecessor. That w'ould be an interest- 
ing history which should treat of realities and 
not names, of the spirit rather than the letter 
of great changes ; whicli should shew the cruel 
tyranny of licence, and the perfect servility of 
perfect independence j which should teach how 
tlie very same principle which in one shape was 
altogether intolerable, and could drive a whole 
nation into the fever and frenzy of rebellion, has 
only to change its dress in order to be welcomed 
with acclamation ; how the king of a country 
must not assume a tone of authority in offering 
a constitution to his subjects, while the king of 
I a people may complete unmolested his arrange- 
I ments for imprisoning those subjects in their own 
capital, if only he does it civilly, with his hat (or 
does he perchance still affect the mediaeval mockery 
of a crowm 1) in his hand. If, however, there be 
this difficulty in distinguishing the real from tJie 
ostensible in the history of an age, so that it is 
well-nigh impossible to arrive at a true estimate 
of its spirit from a careful contemplation of its 
events, we encounter no such obstacles to the 
application of the other test already named, — 
to wit, the idol, be it a school, a sect, or an 
individual, which an age has worshipped. Here 
is something definite and tangible ; here is a 
result which must needs bespeak an immediate 
and active cause — a deed which can be nothing 
but the development of a thought. The con- 
viction is as irresistible as that by which, when 
we see the wheat in full oar, we assure ourselves 
tliat there is the grain underground. That 
which an age enthrones, revefences, deifies, is 
ever the embodiment of its own secret life and 
thought, the idealization, so to speak, of itself ; 
and if there be any truth in this observation, 
what shall we think of the age which chose for 
its ideal that monstrous anomaly, a woman 
without natural affection, undutiful as a daughter, 
cold and cruel as a sister, and which celebrated 
as the apostle of its liberties a man of brutal 
B 2 
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manners, violent temper, and profligate life; one 
too, who was emphatically an alien in blood, 
language, and religion ? 

Miss Strickland will afford us ample matter 
to justify these descriptions. Apart from her 
manner of narration, which, however, we should 
be very sorry to lose, her discursive gossip (we 
are not using the term disrespectfully,) is a most 
agreeable relief from the buckram ot historical 
costume in general; and her liearty partizanship, 
warm admiration and genuine di-^gust, springing 
as they do from a very laborious and minute 
examination of facts, are exceedingly refreshing 
in this age of impartiality. Toleration is a 
fair-seeming vonl, but bow is it wlien yon have 
so eifectiially established yourself in your res- 
pectable central position as to tolerate both right 
and wrong with a charita))le inditroreuce wdiicli 
! gi\Gs the preference to neither ! AVe unhe-.itat- 
ingly avow, that of all cants, the cant of 
impartiality seems to us to he the most flimsy 
I and inconsistent. In the first place, we do not 
I believe that the thing itself is ev(‘r to be met 
' wdth ; and in the second place, il it be, we can 
i only hope that W'e may mwer he so unfortunate 
as to meet with it. The man who should suc- 
ceed in convincing us that his luairt never in 
any measure influenced the decisions of his head, 
j w’ould only' prove*, thereliy that he had no h(‘art 
at all, and so, being deficient in one half, and 
that the moi-e important, of spiritual organiza- 
tion, would be of all men tlie least likely to 
pronounce a true judgment in any case. It is 
; perfectly amusing to see the shifts to wbicli 
i many modern wTiters are driven in order to avoid 
j the imputation of being more disposed to one 
; side til an another. With what an afl’eeting 
I display of caution do they adju^t the balance ! 

— hut who shall assure us that (he one scale is 
! not loaded already 1 If the unw'ary reader trust 
too implicitly to appearances, he may find that 
: he has made but a sorry bargain after all. The 
I straightforward old chronicler who told his story 
I from beginning to end like a fairy tale, never 
I once doubting or suficring you to doubt that the 
I giant was in the wrong, and the prince in the 
right — that the one ought to be knocked on the 
I head, and the other quietly installed in undis- 
! puted sovereignty — was, we shrewdly suspect, the 
’ safer guide of the two. Ycju took him as you 
I found him, a declared enemy, or a faithful ally ; 

I if he did not agree with you, well and good, — 

I you allowed for his colouring, as the phrase is, 
and a pretty liberal allowance you made, we have 
no doubt ; if on the other hand he did agree 
with you, he was a perpetual feast. Let then a 
jaundiced appetite, or a stern sense of duty, 
(which sounds much better) induce others to 
drink nothing but skimmed milk if they like ; 
we shall take leave to prefer cream, which we must 
needs assure them is by far the nobler diet of the 
two, if only they were strong enough to bear it. 


It is a strange scene, this life of Mary of 
Orange; of the earth, earthy, full of unseemly 
sights, low thoughts, mean standards, and 
unworthy conflicts, very w'earisomc to look upon. 

It reminds us of Andersen’s fable of the “ Drop 
of water,” wherein the multitudinous forms were 
seen to bite, devour, and pers(*cuto one another 
v/ith the virulence of demons — ind they were 
nothing but aniTnalcuhe after ail ! The total 
ahsencci of elevation, the death of all greatness, 

I (he annihilation ()1 the noble in man’s nature, — i 
j tb(‘se are (lie characteristics that meet you on 
t!io surface of society, (hu' wonders liow' tin; 

I miserable busk liebl togetlier ; liow' tin* dead 
ashes smouldered so long, wlieJi the divine sjiark 
was wutiidraw n from them. The sweet nn iiiorv 
of Mary Beatrice comes back upon us like tlie 
thought ol childhood amid the turmoil of 
middle age ; and tlie ([uied. sjiirits and separati’d 
lives of a K(*nn and a vSancroft seem to us like 
the cliiine of cburcb-lH'lls sounding tbron^b the 
unholy tumult of a city. But we must not 
linger by the fountain or the fragrant garden ; 
we must, not [laiisein the sliadow of the cloister ; , 
our business is uirli the Actual at the farthest , 
jioint of its removal from (be Ideal, and to that 
W'e must betake ourschc'. Vet let us indulge 
ours(‘l\e-' in a few brief extracts, wdii(‘b, like the 
background of a blue* and clou(li(‘s« sky, may 
throw' the revst ol tlie picture iiBo bolder relied', j 
The manner inwdiieh Arcbldshop Sancroft w ith- ' 
stood tile iinrortunate Janu s 11 ., in the strength !l 
of conscience, is known to (‘veiwbody ; so also is j, 
liis answer to ()ueen !Mary wb(*n she sent to 
demand bis Idessing — he aiiswc'rc'd by sihmce, 
the most forcible of all re])uk(‘s ; he calmly 
continued to pray for King James, as though no 
such person as his re'bellious child were in 
existence. This w’as a triumphant vindication 
of the principle on which he had act(*d in his 
opposition to that monarch. Mary of Orange, 
however, might he emphatically dc'signated as 
one who could not forgive ; and the venerable 
primate w\as dispossessed and driven away, to 
make room for a successor of w'hom w'e will 
only say that the popular belief that he had 
never been baptized, has remained w'ithout con- 
troversy, he himself having treated it as ct subject 
of ridicule. Miss Strickland writes : — 

** The deprived Arclibisbop went forth from 
Lambeth, taking no property but liis staff and books. 

He had distributed all his icvcnues in cliarity, and 
would have been destitute if be bad not inherited a 
little estate in Suffolk. To an ancient, but lowly 
residence, the place of his birth, at Fressinglield, 
where his .ancestors had dwelt respectably from father 
to son for three centuries, Archbishop Saiicroft retired 
to live on his private patrimony of fifty pounds per 
annum. On this modicum he subsisted for the 
remainder of his days, leading a holy and contented 
life, venerated by his contemporaries, but almost 
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adored by tlie simple country-folk of Suffolk for his 
personal merits.” 

She proceeds to inform us that the sums 
which Sancroft saved out of his archiepiscopal 
income (by i^er^onal self-denial, for his charities 
were never restricted) were devoted to increasing 
the income of the poorer livings of the church, 
seven of which he thus endowed ere he was dis- 
possessed. Then comes the following notice : — 

1 (We are culling extracts scattered throughout 
very different matter, in order to complete this 
touching history.) 

I “ Tlie qiiten signed (during her regency) warrants 
! for the arrest of ilie depri\ed bishop of Kly, and Lord 
; Dartmouth. 7'hc latter, soon after, died in tlie prison 
j ot the lower. She likewise molested the dcpiived 
piimatc by sending ii commission to his cottage, in 
Suffolk, to impure into his proceednig*^. One of her 
messengers could scarcely lefiain fiom tears, when he 
found that the venerable aiclibisbop himself came 
to the door when be knocked, because bis only at- 
tnulaiit, an old woman, who took care of his cottage, 

1 li ipjiened to be ill.” 

1 ]><) w(' not long, as we rt‘ad, to have made 

t^ucei !Mar\ his housemaid ! — only that such 
i service would Itave graced her too far. And 
■ iinw for the close : — ■ 

“ 'I'he veneiahle Ihiinate of Kiiglaml, William 
Saneroft, died Nov. 2.'h UJOJ} in his hiimhle ]).iternal 
j e'>il,ige at I'lessingfield, in Suffolk, v\lieie he led a 
holy, l)ut hot altogether peaceful life. Evci and aiioii, 
j "D the lumours of Jacobite insurrections, the (jueeii's 
j 11 ' ssengers weie sent to harass the old man with 
ij iiiiniisitioiis legardiiig his politics. 'fhe queen 
,1 , lined little more from her impiiiies ih.iii infoima- 
I foil of his devotions, his ascetic ahstemiousiiess, and 
his u.ilks ill a hov\(’ry oieliard, where he spout Ins 
da\s 111 study t)r medilalion. Death laid a welcome 
and gentle Iniiid on tlie depuM'd aielihishop, at the 
age of seveiity-seveii years. I'ar fioiii the pomps of 
Lambeth, he tests beneath tlu Immhlc gieen sod of a 
Suffolk chin cliyard. 'riicre is a tablet raised to liis 
niemory on the outside of the ])oich of Fressingfield 
chiircb, which is still shown with pride and affection 
by the inhabitants of bis native village.” 

Tt is good that we romembor a bishop who 
withstood tw'o sovereigns, and died in poverty, 
not unwn^rthy to be associated with the nohle 
army of martyrs. We cannot leave this subject 
without noticing the effect which tlie fate of 
Sancroft had upon the powerful but utterly 
nndiseipliried mind of Swift, then first rising 
into vigour : — 

“ All hope and trust in the possibility of the pro- 
sperity of goodness forsook him. Every vision of virtue, 
purity, and divine ideality which haunts the intellect 
of a young poet, was violently repudiated by him in 
an access of misanthropic despair. Ambitious, and 


replete with mighty energy, and sorely goaded by 
want and impatience of dependence. Swift neverthe- 
less resolved to swim with the current of events, and 
float uppermost on the stream of politics, howsoever 
corrupt the surface might be. He took his farewell, 
in his ‘ Ode to Sancroft,’ of all that was beautiful and 
glorious in the animus of his art, to devote himself to 
the foulest and fierce.^t phase of satire.” ^ 

Wc knoiv how far he sank. This trait seems 
to us painfully instructive. How many irregular 
and erratic minds, possessing within themselves 
tho seeds of a nobl(^r life than they are able to 
developc, have hound their faith upon a single 
idol, and with its dethronement perished utterly ! 
Herik however, there was less excuse, for the 
idol, tlioug^i dethroned, preserved its divinity 
untarnished : where tlie worshipper finds that 
he has been deceived, and that he was prostrating 
himself bcfoi-e a shape of clay, whose only life 
Avas the gift of his own imaginative reverence, 
tlie subsequent S(df-abandonment, tliough not, 
of course, justifiahle, seems at least intelligible. 

And now for a brief view of the age, and the 
persons by whom Sancroft was persecuted. Our 
business is with personal cliaracters, nut with 
political results. Let these latter be as glorious 
as }ou })loase, still we have a right to inquire 
how far tlie individuals who have received the 
credit of them deserved the halo which lias thus 
hcon east around their name ; and we can 
scarcely he censured if, wlieii \Ne liave ascertained 
the worthlessness of tho individuals, wo begin to 
(jiiestioii a little the value of the boons which 
they procured for us. Libi rty is the watchword 
of the partizaiis of AVilliam and Mary. By the 
revolution which jdaced them on tlie throne, our 
ciAil and religious liberties (those Avho thus 
reason invariably jdace civil before religious) 
were secured. .So be it. We dis])U(e not the 
fact. But it is curious to notice a lew of the 
(‘iiaclmeiits oF that reign oF liberty. Oorporal 
puiiishiiieiit ill the army was then first intro- 
duced ; tlie horrible ordinance of blood -money, 
by force of wdiich more innoci'iit persons sufiered, 
and more crime w^as sanctioned, and, so to speak, 
organized, than by any other modern legislative 
blunder, was Queen Mary’s pet measure. By it 
a fixed sura of money was offered as a rew ard to 
every man Avho should succeed in the capture 
and conviction of a liighwaiyman. It w^ould he 
difficult to calculate the amount of perjury, and 
of judicial murders thereupon ensuing, which 
was the result of this unhappy error. One man 
alone, the notorious Jonathan Wild, boasted that 
he had received rewards for the hanging of sixty- 
seven highwaymen and returned convicts. Drunk- 
enness, as being eminently tind shamefully the 
national vice of the English, dates from this 

(1) Slncklaiid’s metaphorical langun(.:e invites a little 

criticism. Taking farewell of an animus in order to devote oncbcH' 
to a phase, seems rather allegorical than otherwise, and we crave 
BU interpreter. 
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reign. Besides the encouragement which it 
derived from the personal habits of the king, 
who indulged habitually in the grossest excess, 
it was sanctioned, and, indeed, first made 
practicable, by the repeal of Queen Elizabeth’s 
law, which rendered penal the conversion of malt 
into alcohol, except in small quantities and for 
medicinal purposes. “ The liberty of the press,” 
says Professor Smythe, one of William’s most 
devoted admirers, “ demands our special attention 
during this reign.” We will present our readers 
with an example of it. Anderton, the supposed 
printer of some tracts in favour of King James, 
was brought to trial by Queen Mary during her 
regency of 1093 : — 

There was no real evidence against him, nothing 
but deductions ; and the jury refused to bring in a 
verdict of high treason. They were, iiowever, reviled 
and reprimanded by Judge Treby, till they brought 
in Anderton guilty, most reluctantly. The mercy 
of Queen Mary was invoked in this case ; but she 
was perfectly inexorable; and he suffered death at 
Tyburn, under her warrant — the man solemnly pro- 
testing against the proceedings of the court. • • * * 
John Dunton, a fanatic bookseller, who wrote a journal, 
thus comments on his publication of the ^History of 
the Edict of Nantes: — ‘ It was a wonderful pleasure 
to Queen Mary to see this history made English. It 
was the only book to which she granted her royal 
licence in 1693.’ Whether John Uunton means leave 
of dedication, or whether the liberty of the press was 
really under such stringent restrictions as his words 
imply, is not entirely certain ; but the doleful fate of 
Anderton gives authenticity to the latter opinion." 

This year, 1693, was rendered further me- 
morable by the striking of a medal, “ unique,” 
says Miss Strickland, “ among artistical pro- 
ductions,” which was plentifully distributed 
throughout England by Queen Mary. It repre- 
•sented the death, by horrible tortures, of a man 
named Grandval, who was convicted of con- 
spiracy against the life of the king, and executed 
j according to the letter of the barbarous law 
: against high treason, as it then existed. For 
the terms of the law, as Miss Strickland justly 
observes, it would be to the last degree unfair to 
, make William and Mary responsible ; but for 
i the temper which induced them so ruthlessly to 
adopt, so triumphantly to proclaim its ferocity, 
it would be difficult to express too strong an 
abhorrence. But in hardness of heart the royal 
! couple were well matched. The cruelties 
! sanctioned by William in unhappy Ireland, 
remind us of the worst atrocities of Cromwell. 

' The latter, it is true, has found a devoted 
j panegyrist, who, while vindicating the claims 
of his hero to humanity and sincere piety^is 
not ashamed to print a letter wherein he thanks 
I the Lord for enabling him to burn a hundred 
1 persons, men, women, and children, who had 


taken refuge in the sanctuary of a church. 
Yet it seems scarcely possible that any refine- 
ment of logic should account satisfactorily to 
: William’s admirers for his order (charitably 
called by Miss Strickland “ a peevish exple- 
tive ”), after the raising of the siege of Waterford, 
when he was asked how he meant to dispose of 
the sick and wounded prisoners. Burn them ! ” 
was his rejoinder. And shortly afterwards the 
place wherein “ one thousand of these un- 
forfunates were penned,” burst into flames, and 
they all perished miserably ! Queen Mary’s easy 
freedom from all importunate sensibilities is 
attested by almost every event of her life. The 
glee with which she ran over the chambers of 
Whitehall, for her so populous with solemn and 
reproachful memories — rising, after a night of 
sound sleep on the pillows which so short a 
while before had been pressed by the fair cheek 
of Mary Beatrice — appropriating, with jocund 
rapacity, every toy and trifle which that gentle 
stepmother bad left behind her in her flight, — 
ransacking drawers and closets with the eagerness 
of a child, haunted by no intrusive recollection 
of the father who had been driven out to make 
room for her, begins the history. It is appro- 
priately coji tinned by her unrelenting persecu- 
tion of all the adherents of that iiiibappy fatlier. 
They were tortured and put to death without 
mercy during the periods of her regencies. But, 
perhaps, no example of her masculine sujieriority 
to the softer emotions ap]>ears so strong and so 
unanswerable as her pf'rtiotKt/ harshness to her 
sister, under circumstanecs demanding pe^culiar 
tenderness, and which seldom fail to excite the 
synijiathy of one woman for another. She visited 
the bedside of the princess Anne on the evening 
of the day on which a son was horn to her, who, 
to the inexpressible grief of bis mother, died 
almost immediately after his baptism. The 
visit, we suppose, was one of condolence. The 
(picen, however, did not take her sister’s hand, 
made no im|uiry after lier health, expressed no 
pity for her sorrow. She sate down by the pale 
and trembling mourner, and exclaimed, im- 
periously, “ I have made the first step by coining 
to you, and 1 now expect that you should make 
the next by dismissing Lady Marlborough.” 
And on hearing the humble and deprecatory 
reply of Anne, Queen Mary arose without 
another w ord, and departed. A dangerous fever 
was, naturally enough, the result of such an 
interview at such a time, and for several days 
the princess Anne was on the verge of the grave ; 
but the queen did not think it necessary to pay 
her a second visit ; and, in fact, this was the 
last interview that ever took place between the 
sisters. The words of Cordelia naturally rise to 
our lips, 

“ Shall we not see these daughters and these sisters?*' 

In point of talent, there less equality 
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between Mary and her lord. Her abilities 
were of a very high order, while his do not 
seem to have been above mediocrity. He was 
famous for the number of his defeats, and he 
utterly failed in his one great object, — that of 
conciliating the opposite factions during his 
reign. The queen’s conduct of government 
during the trying and perilous seasons of her 
various regencies, is proof that she possessed a 
clear, far-seeing intellect, an inexorable deter- 
mination, and an invincible calmness. She was 
also refined in her deportment, so that her hus- 
bancl’s vulgarities must have somewhat distressed 
though they could not offend her. It is ludi- 
crous, but humiliating, to observe the uncon- 
trolled vagaries of our “great deliverer;” to 
see men, for whom tlie stately courtesy of the 
Stuarts had been a burden too grievous to be 
borne, keeping cautiously out of the way of 
the Dutch master whom they had chosen for 
themselves, on the morning after a debauch, 
because, in the irritation and depression which 
are the natural penalties of excess, his cane 
V, as apt to fall too freely about the shoulders 
of his English nobles ! Verily there was some 
I change from the days when the high spirit of 
I an E^^ex brooked not a pettish box on the ear 
I iroiii the hand of an angry woman ! We are, 

[ however, forced by the testimony of the reluc- 
tant William himself to believe that all the 
virtue and honour of the country had withdrawn 
itself from him, and that the dregs or society 
I had, for the time, risen to its surface. 

I “ Do you believe,” sai<l the Earl of Portland 
1 to the King, when with grief and dismay they 
I wore discussing the utter corruption and syste- 
I matic peculation which prevailed in all branches 
of the public service, causing the Duke of 
ochomberg to exclaim that he had never seen 
a nation so willing to steal as the English (!), 
— “ Do you believe that there is one honest 
man in the whole of Great Britain 1 ” 

“Yes,” replied King William; “there arc 
as many men of liigh honour in this country 
as in any other — perhaps more : but, my lord 
Portland, they are not my friends.” 

Of Queen Mary’s mental refinement it is 
more difficult to judge than of the outward 
polish of her manners. If the lighter literature 
I of a country be any criterion of the taste of 
I its ruler — and one would fancy that in such 
matters a female ruler of cultivated mind must 
possess some influence — we must pronounce un- 
favourably. The whole of the light literature 
of this age is, according to Miss Strick- 
land, “too atrociously wicked to bear examin- 
ation.” The queen’s constant patronage of the 
worst specimens of the worst class of these 
abominations, as embodied in the dramas of 
Shad well (her especial pi^oteg6) and Congreve, 
must certainly be received as an indication of 
the temper of her mind in these respects. She 


sedulously frequented the performance of their 
comedies, and diligently encouraged the authors, 
the former of whom had not even the poor 
apology of talent. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the brighter 
side of Queen Mary’s character ; to the one feel- 
ing of her heart, to the point wherein the whole 
womanhood of her nature was, so to speak, con- 
centrated, — her love for her husband. Strangely 
indeed would her character as deduced from 
her letters to him, contrast with the view of her 
which is obtained by a comparison of all other 
parts of her mental history. Those letters 
abound in delicate and playful tenderness, and 
breathe throughout a spirit of profound and 
devoted submission ; she is in them the very 
ideal of a wife. When his safety or happiness 
are in question, her coldness is at once trans- 
formed into the most sensitive timidity. We 
read woiideringly the expressions of anxious 
love, sympathy, and gentleness, and could 
almost fancy them the outpourings of a heart 
as warm, as tender, as self-forgetful as that of 
Mary Beatrice herself ; though, to be sure, the 
comparison does savour a little of profaneness. 
But the transformation is indeed marvellous, 
and deserves consideration. We must give a 
few extracts, though we fear this article has 
already exceeded its due limits: — 

“ I have the same complaint to make that I have 
not time to cry, which would a little ease my heart; 
but I hope in Clod I shall have such news from you 
as will give me no reason, yet your absence is enoitgh ; 
but since it pleases God, 1 must have patience. Do 
but continue to love //ic, and I can bear all things with 
ease.”. . . “ Adieu, do but love me and 1 can bear all.” 
. . 1 confess I deserve such u stop to my joy ” (her 

joy was caused by her husband’s victory over her 
father; it was “ stopped ” by the unexpected delay of 
that husband’s return,) “since maybe it was too 
great, and I not thankful enough to God, and we are 
here apt to be too vain upon so quick a success. 
But I have mortification enough to think that your 
dear person may be again exposed at the passage of the 
Shannon as it was at that of the Boyne ; this is what 
goes to my heart ; but yet I see the reasons for it so 
good that I will not murmur,” &c. “ Upon these con- 

siderations I ought to be satisfied, and I will endea- 
vour as much as may be to submit to the will of God 
and your judgment ; but you must forgive a poor wife 
who loves you so dearly, ij J cant do it with dry eyes,” 
... “Judge, then, what a joy it was for me to have your 
approbation of my behaviour ; the kind way you 
express it in, is the only coinfoit I can possibly have 
in your absence. What other people say, 1 ever 
suspect ; but when you tell me I have done well, I 
could be almost vain upon it.”. . . “ 1 have so many 
several thfngs to say to you, if I live to see you, tliat 
1 fear you will never have patience to hear half; but 
you will not wonder if 1 am surprised at things which, 
though you are used to, are quite new to me. 1 am 
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very impatient to hear if you are over the Shannon ; 
that passage frights me. Y ou must excuse me telling 
my fears ; I love you too much to hide them, and 
that makes all dangers seem greater, it may be, than 
they are.” 

In the same strain arc all her letters conceived ; 
sometimes with unquestioning humility she sub- 
mits to some harsh reproof, and entreats forgive- 
ness; sometimes with playful satire she writes 
as though she ruled him who was emphatically 
her lord and master, and promises to “govern 
gently. ’ Again, with deep but (|uaintiy ex- 
pressed pathos, she speaks of the perpetual neces- 
sity for self-control Avhile suffering inwardly, for 
his sake, the burthen of queendom : ere she to 
look sorrowful, it would be supposed that “ all 
was lost so she must needs “ grin when her 
heart is ready to burst.” 

There is something at once ludicrous and 
melancholy in turning from these tender and 
passionate thoughts to the contemplation of him 
who w’as the subject of them, (hie tliinks of 
Titania and Bottom the weaver. But Avasit not 
a retribution of the very essence of tragedy, 
which overtook and punished her here, where 
alone she could feel, and wliere alone her feelings 
win respect and sympathy The open infidelity 
of this idolized husband was indeed a chastise- 
ment, and one which, as history records, weighed 
heavily ui)on her to the very last hour of her 
life. It seems as though tliis her one affection, 
this (as Miss Strickland calls it) tlu; one spot of 
tenderness in lier marble heart, hud been be- 
stowed upon her in order that here the bolt of 
the Avenger might strike. At every other point 
she Avas unassailable; not clad in impervious 
armour, but naturally and intrinsically callous. 

The latter half of the volume under consider- 
ation is occupied by a record of the life of Anne | 
after the death of Queen Mary, and before her ' 
own accession to tlie throne. We must reserve 
the consideration of it to a future article. Tt is 
almost su])erliuous to praise Miss Strickland; 
her accuracy and research i-ender her labours 
valuable to the historian, Avhilc her genuine 
warmth of feeling and an oni an ly fondness for the 
minute and the personal i)i delineation, cause 
her writings to be acceptable to the multitude. 
It is enougli to say that the present Adume is 
worthy to succeed the life of Mary Beatrice; if 
immeasurably less attractive, the fault is in the 
nature of tluj subject, and perhap.s it is tbemore 
instructive for that very reason. 


Pain itself is not without its alleviations. It may be 
violent and frequent, ])ut it is bcldom l)Otli violent and 
long continued ; and its pauses and intermissions 
become positive pleasures. It has the power of shedding 
a satisfaction over intervals of ease, which, 1 believe, 
few enjoyments exceed. — Palcy. 


SOME PASSAGES FROM A JOURNAL THAT 
WAS NEVER KEPT.' 

CUAPTER II. 

WHAT WE AT SOUTUAMPTON. 

“ Ellis, 1 shall never get over it!” Avas the ex- 
clamation of my wounded spirit, as I sank into a 
seat in the coffee-room, and despoiidingly laid my 
head on the table. My friend made no reply, hut, 
ringing the bell, calmly awaited the entrance of the 
waiter; that functionary, he of the well-applied 
epithet “ shilling seeking,” glided into the room with 
the usual prol'essionul shuffle. 

“ Did you ring, sir ?” 

“ Yes, Richard ; your largest tankard of pale ale, 
and quickly, mind you.” 

“ Ellis,” said I, nettled by his unruffled coolness, i 
“ you don’t know those people; they are correct to j 
a fault: no one else I should have minded. I tell j 
you, I shall never get over it.” j 

“ Yes, you will,” was the only reply of this extra- || 
ordinary man. “ Your health, old boy ! ” and raising j| 
the tankard lo his lips, he took a draught that a 'i 
riNcr deity might have envied, and passed the capa- I' 
cious goblet towards myself. P 

“ 'I'inink you, Ellis, 1 don’t drink ale in the || 
morning.” li 

“ As you like,” said he, sauntering to the window, |i 
and whistling the fust few lines of that strangely jl 
ftiAmuritc melody, “Old Dan Tucker.'’ Soon growing jj 
Aveary of this emploN ment, he returned to the table, 
laid his hand upon the tankard, then suddenly put- 
ting it down again, burst into aloud laugh. “ Charley, I 
I thought you did not dvmk ale iii themoining; ' 
quite right to do so, mind, and second ilimights are i 
often best, but never forget the iiniiiortal Sairey jl 
Gamj)'s advice, ‘ Drink lair, Betsy, whatever aou |, 
do; and so sa} big, he drained the last leinaining |' 
drops. It was so, as the reader may suspect ; lost i 
and buried as I was in abstraction, my fingeis liad 
unAvittingly stolen to the refused tankard, the grasp 
had lightened, and I had (quite unconsciously, of 
course) imbibed the greater poition of the contents, i 
Dear, what w eak mortals wc aie ! ! 

In came Hensley and Jones, Avho had been taking 
a turn round the town, to view the preparations; and 
after a slight arrangement of our iournure at the 
glass, for we men arc very vain after all — generally 
too vain to confess it — we all four sallied forth into 
the streets. My spirits were in the ascendant. Ellis 
Avas right; I had “got over” .somewhat more than 
three quarters of it. 

To how' many little falsehoods is this single 
phrase parent ! The lady to whom you are thinking 
of proposing, accepts another man; you tell your 
confidential friend you can never “ get over it.” In 
a month the fair one is consigned to well-merited 
oblivion; you have “got over” it. You break tlie 
knees of your host’s favourite Iiorse ; you can never 
meet him, you say, you can never get over it : your 

(1) Continued from p. 279. 
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host kindly receives and silences your apologies; 
you do get over it, and in a couple of months you 
perhaps break the knees of another favourite. Your 
first, your cherished and boasted farce, that you 
have read over with exulting pride to your slightest 
acquaintance, is unequivocally veto'd (to use a mild 
term) ; you are found by your friends in a state of 
stupor on the hearth rug ; it is utterly impossible that 
you can ever get over it. You do^ though, and in 
a very short time write another, very likely to be 
veto'd too. And so in innumerable cases : our nature 
is essentially a “ getting over** nature ; and depend 
on it, desponding one ! there is no fence of troubles 
so stiff that you cannot “ get over,” if you go well at 
it with steadiness, determination, and judgment. All 
journals moralize, you see. Reader, — even those which 
were never kept. 

There was a large concourse of people on the pier 
and quay adjoining ; there were a great many flags on 
the vessels, a great many boats shooting in and out, 
and continually getting in the way ; a great many 
yaclits W'ith very white sails, and a few steamers 
with very black funnels; a continual firing of a small 
cf’unon, — and this, Reader, was the Regatta. But 
which boat was winning or which w'as losing, or why 
this won or that lost, I confess to you plainly, 1 had 
no moie idea than you at the present moment. And 
there Jones and I stood, the “ cenlre of a glitteiing 
ring,” who took no possible notice of us, (we had 
I missed Hensley and Ellis for some time,) and tried 
I to make ourselves believe that we were enjoying the 
Regatta very much. I, for my part, know nothing 
I more unpleasant, more thoroughly unsatisfactory, 

I tiian to be present at some public amusement, sur- 
l| rounded by bevies of fair damsels, not one of whom 
j you know. How you despise the presuming atten- 
! ih.nt cavaliers who flit around them and sim them- 
,1 selves in their soft smiles! What intense puppies 
}ou think them ! How very silly seem the few vapid 
remarks which reach your ear I how much better you 
think you could talk than any of them ; how far 
more you could interest the fair listeners ! It was very 
disgusting, and our misanthropy was rapidly increas- 
ing to fever heat, when a louder laugh than usual 
made us turn our eyes to one side, and there — Well, 
I can take things tolerably coolly, but 1 was asto- 
nished. Standing in the centre of a fairy circle of 
beauty, all hanging on his lips — pouring forth his jests 
one minute, explaining the Regatta the next, calling 
the general attention (o some odd scene or incident 
on land or water — was Ellis I as free, as unconcerned, 
as unreserved, as if Southampton were his native 
place, and every well-dressed person around him his 
first cousin. But who were his peculiar friends ? who 
his chosen auditors? Ilis friends, indeed! of all the 
crowded parties he must single out my friends, my 
correct friends, the Baverstocks ; and of all the com- 
ponent parts of that company, he must single out 
Emily, tny Emily, as the object of his particular at- 
tentions ! Any indecision on my part, as to what 
course to pursue, was put an end to by himself; his 
quick eye caught me. 


“ Why, there he is, after all ! Charley, my hoy, 
come here, your kind friends have been seeking you 
everywhere. Approach, O knight of the broken 
splash-board ! — draw near and pay thy devoirs, thou 
errant one ! ” i 

I felt as if I could have levelled him with the dust, 
but he was a strong man, and the police were in 
full attendance; so 1 withered him with my scorn 
instead. He did not, I confess, sink under my 
glance, as I could have wished. I am not sure that 
he did not whisper to Emily; she certainly smiled as 
1 approached. But I repaid her : I passed with a 
killingly distant bow, her whom once I would have — 
Ah, well ! that was gone by— and approached Mrs. 
Bavcrstock. Here, too, I was cut out: Hensley had 
nailed her. He was great with old ladies, was 
Hensley: his pompous yet deferential manner 
pleased ; and I think Mrs. Baverstock thought him 
in the army ; if she did, he certainly fostered tlie 
idea, and talked of when he last dined at the Mess 

the 62d. (The wretch never dined with a Mess 
but that once in his life, and that was tln ough me.) 
At length, when my friends deigned to be aware of 
iny presence, what was their topic of conversation? 
With one consent, each mouth opened upon me with 
some tale of heroism performed by Ellis. “ Such 
presence of mind ! — a debt of gratitude too gieat 
to repay ! ” “ My daughter owes her life to his 
intrepidity.” Ellis was a lion of the first magnitude; 
they would have canonized him, if such a distinction 
had been applicable to the nautical profession — and 
for what? Emily had trodden on some ill-balanced 
plank in walking from a steamer to the shore; Ellis, 
passing by, saw the probability of an accident, and placed 
his foot on the other end of the treacherous timber. A 
school-boy could have done it as well; a half-hun- 
dredweight would have answered the purpose admir- 
ably : but it served Ellis for an introduction ; he im- 
proved the opportunity, and thus 1 found him installed 
as the presei ver of my Emily. And there he stood, 
rattling away upon the technical points of the sailing 
vessels: jibs, spankers, sheets, booms, sky-scrapers, 
moon-rakers, mizen topmasts, and all such confounded 
jargon, flowed glibly from his lips ; and the ladies, 
silly things! listened, wondered, and admired, simply 
because they did not understand! What possible 
chance had I with Ellis? A Greek chorus would 
have been all the same to his hearers : but a regatta 
was going on, not a lecture. Ellis was a young 
lieutenant — they maintained that he had preserved 
Emily; and I stood and listened too in jealous, 
miserable silence. Jones had never approached the 
party ; hut, as we discovered afterwards, in despair 
of appreciating the regatta, had rushed to the 
billiard-room, and lost nineteen games to the 
marker. 

Ellis had had his triumph ; why did he trample 
on me: 1 was quiet enough; 1 had not spirit 
enough to attempt to oppose him ; and Emily, mali- 
cious little thing ! flirted outrageously. Even she 
arrayed herself against me. 

“ Why, Mr. Carleton, I always thought you prided 
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yourself on your driving \ bow could you make such 
a mistake ? " 

“Dear yes!’* chimed in Mamma; “what an 
escape for your friend, Mr. Ellis ! he might have 
been killed.” 

lie killed, indeed ! what had he to do with it? 
What had I to do with the upset? I hadn’t driven 
an inch ; that scoundrel IJcnsley had never acknow- 
ledged his slttffe^ of the business ; and from seeing 
myself and Ellis (who, of course, had thrown it all 
from his own shoulders) together in the gig, they had 
naturally laid down the accident to my charge. 

It was a paltry revenge to expose Hensley, but 
1 should undoubtedly have done so, but Ellis saw 
my intention, and stopped me. No one would 
listen to me when he spoke ; and 1 was mani- 
festly in an ill-temper, wiiich did no good to my 
cause. 

“ Mrs. Bavcrstock,” said mj' tormentor, “ don’t you 
think he ought to be punished? We might borrow a 
hint from the Ancient Mariner’s Albatross, and hang 
the splash-board round his neck ; he might fancy'it 
an heraldic shield, and have his cognizance embla- 
zoned on it. What say you, Carleton, to a gig- 
wheel volant ?” 

There are bounds to tlic sea, though poets call it 
boundless: there are bounds to a Job-like patience, 
a point beyond ^ which endurance cannot last. 
That point 1 had reached. The next thing of which I 
was conscious was, finding myself on horseback, at 
a stretch gallop, I knew not where. A forest-fly 
attacked my steed, and he kicked, and reared, and 
plunged. 1 liked it ; 1 should have enjoyed an un- 
broken, fiery dragon, niy determined passion was 
so great ; and 1 was even angry when, by some 
accident, the fly was dislodged, and my iioise’s pio- 
ceedings became more calm. I jumped f'lom ins 
back, gave him to a boy to lead, turned iroin the 
road, and found myself in — Netley Abbey, 

“High arch’d and i\y claspt, 

Of finest Gothic, lighter than a fire.” 

as our friend Tennyson sings. 

Reader, if you are ever driven to the verge of 
madness— if an Ellis (I dare say most of us know 
one) torment you to extremities — if your Emily join 
in the attack and laugh at your misery — if you are 
within twenty miles, — buy, borrow, or steal a horse, 
and gallop to Netley Abbey : I’ll defy you to be in 
a rage there. Be the wate^ of your mind ever so 
troublous, the oil of that old abbey’s peaceful calm- 
ness will flow gently over them, and all will be still. 
Were 1 about to be arrested for debt, 1 would hie me 
there, if I could, and write to my pursuing captor 
the trite laconic saying, 

“ Netley Abbey. 

“ Come and take me.’* 

Even liand-cufis there would lose their pressure, 
and be soft as silken velvet. I make no attempt to 
descril^e tliee, fair ruin 1 first, because I could not 
do thee justice, and next, because all should see thee 
for themselves. And I stretched myself on the 


grass beneath the waving ivy, and I lit my cigar 
(perhaps some fastidious one may blame me for this, 
but it is a great aid to quiet contemplation, and 
the old columns look more airy through the curling 
smoke), and I forgot Ellis and Emily, — or, if she 
crossed my mind at all, it was not the Emily on the 
Southampton pier, but some bright fairy thing as my 
dreams had ere now pictured her. And the after- 
noon stole away, and the sky in the west began to 
grow red, and then — oh, gross interruption! We 
must eat and drink ! But wdiy will English people 
eat and drink in old abbeys ? The light laugh of 
childhood rings nut discordantly through the old 
arches : but if the laugh must be coupled witli the 
tinkling of tea-spoons and the rattling of china, away 
with the child, say we. We may watch the yellow j 
wheat wave through the lancet, and hear the lowing 
of the kine, and sec their forms steal slowly round 
the broken columns ; but let us have no bread-and- 
butter within their time-hallowed precincts. At 
least, so say I, Charles Carleton, and so thought I on 
that evening, for I fled from the cool shades, and j 
paced luy horse slowly back to Soutliampton. | 

Now, Reader, you who arc always so quick to find 
some fault in your author, so sharp in discovering an 
inconsistency, I dare sav }oii have said to yourself, . 
“ How absurd this is! What does the man mean by j 



the skies in Chapter I, and in Chapter 1 1, confess- 
ing himself the victim of that same Ellis’s heartless 
railltMy ?” Softly, friend, 1 am giving > ou u page from 
my journal, and giving you my own feelings as they 
arose ; and tlierefore you have no right to question : 
if Ellis had chosen to get up a pcrlect holocaust of 
my feelings, I may consider him a splendid fellow 
still. Besides, we must not judge individually and 
selfishly ; for one per^o^ that he was putting to aii- 
iioyaiice, he wa& thoroughly delighting the lemaindcr 
of a laige party he did me no real injury by bis 
conduct, and perhaps my ruflled temper deserved 
a little rallying. To take up a shield before you are 
attacked, often suggests the weapons to your adver- 
sary : but I am very tender upon Ellis’s character, 
and should not like him to be fallen upon unprotected. 
And 1 must indeed have been unforgiving bad I 
held out, when, out of breath with pursuing me 
down the High Street, after I had left my hone at 
the stables, be laid his hand on my shoulder, and in 
his own cheerful manner told his tale: — 

“ Come, Charley, your friends are waiting din- 
ner for you ; I said I could not join them unless 
1 could And you. If I had had the least idea you 
would be BO annoyed, 1 would never have alluded to 
that stupid gig. Never mind, old fellow, I’ve made 
every reparation, and told the whole truth, and 
Hensley has had many a hard hit ; he deserves it 
too: but ho has got his polite dignity armour on, 
and bears it all unmoved. I'm so glad I’ve found you ! 
I was just ofi’ to give notice to the drags to be in readi^ 
ness to act at a moment’s notice. — Bravo 1. they’ve 
waited dinner! ” and he pointed to an upper window 
of an hotel, where the party had asieinbled. 
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[ confess I was a litlle ashamed of myself as 1 
entered the room, and perha|)s my humble looks 
increased the kind feelings of the party towards me. 
I tried at starting to be cool to Emily, but her first 
speech and first smile melted my attempted reserve 
in a moment, Ellis behaved like a man, seated hiin- 
! self beside la there mere^ and I believe scarcely 
I looked towards Emily find myself the whole evening. 

! And memory dropped a great blot over the morning 
I events. Once again seated by Emily's side, 1 boldly 
!! ctarted with the dear girl at tlie very point of 
li confidence ut which wc had last parted some three 
months back, and she kindly allowed it; and my 
entire bliss was so great, that lean describe no sepa- 
rate part of it. And my first waking reality was, find- 
ing myself standing on the pavement waving my hand 
vigorously to wliere a carriage had last been visible 
before it turned the corner. 

' A rose and a sprig of myrtle pinned in my button- 
■ hole was my sole tangible relic of Emily I^averstock. 

I O. E. P. 

I ( To ha continual.) 


A P Alts EE WEDDIJS^G. 

I nV MKS. POSTANS. 

I It is not very long since 1 had the pleasure of 
1! being r s[)ectator of one of the most interesting 
i ccr<‘nioiiies it was ever my good fortune to wit- 
1 , ness in India, — the marriage of the lovely daughter 
of tlie highly respected and munificent Parsee 
; knight, Sir Jem^etjee Jeiyeebhoy, with her 
(■ou„in, a very amiable and gentlemanly man, 

' ; little older tlian the fair Ferozebhai, bister of 
, 'J’ur([aois. 

I While a guest in the house of my kind friend 
' j M'.'er dafl’ur, the Nuwaub of Surat, this marriage 
i I was the great topic of native chit-chat ; but in 
t I Lonsequeiice of the illness of the Governor of 
\ i^omhay, Sir Jemsetjee did not intend to issue 
I general invitations ; — a matter of deep regret to 
I' many beside myself, for the knight’s princely 
'i hospitalities are so w^ell kiiowm, and the prepa- 
i, rations for the mystical itclehrations were so ex- 
!| tensive, that a participation in the sumptuous 
I entertainment was of course most desirable. My 
1 friend Meer JafFur, with his brother Meer xAchar, 
of Baroda, had been invited some time since, and 
had already selected several pairs of magnificent 
shawls, with which to return the presents, sent, 
salon reghj with the original invitation to the 
marriage ; but for myself 1 saw no hope, so with 
i other evening loungers on the esplanade was 
constrained, with wliat coiitentiiieiit I might, to 
i admire night by night the magnificent of 
the knight’s mansion, brilliantly illuminated, to 
wonder whether the pretty pavilion erecting in 
front of it was for a natch or a supper-room, and 
i to gossijp about the report that Monsieur lioserre, 
j the Ilerr Dbbler of the day, had been offered four 
thousand rupees, to do, wdiat any Kalatnee would 
have performed more surprisingly, for three thou- j 
sand nine hundred and ninety-nine rupees less. | 


At about three o’clock on a certain day, however, 
a servitor of Sir Jemsetjee’s came to “ pall them 
that were bidden to the wedding ‘ and hp 
literally said, in the Guzeratee tongue, “All 
things are ready ; come unto the marriage.” A 
polite affirmative was at once written by Meer 
JafFur, on coloured French note paper, and 
enclosed in an envelope decorated with loves, 
doves, hearts, and violin players, an original 
design perhaps of the valentine producer s art- 
union ; and the suitable missive despatched, Meer 
Jaffur and his brother Meer Acbar soon appeared, 
splendidly and most becomingly attired. The 
dress of Meer Jaffur was of fine white linen, 
flowered in Surat tambour- work with gold and 
coloured silks ; his turban of Dacca muslin 
striped wuth gold, a long muslin scarf, such as 
Mohammedans- always wear in dress, round his 
neck, and on his arm a magnificent green Cash- 
mere shawl. Meer JafFur’s line figure, handsome 
countenance, and graceful manner, adorn any 
dress ; but the one in question w'as in such ad- 
mirable taste, that 1 could not avoid its por- 
traiture. Knowing well the power of perse- 
verance in all mundane matters (even those 
with the most discouraging aspect), I determined 
mine should not be lacking, in a vigorously 
sustained endeavour - to see as much of this great 
Parsee wx>ddiiig as the unbidden might; and 
being altogether urgent in curiosity, the Meer, 
witii his usual kindness, assisted my laudable 
exertions with the loan of one of his open car- 
riages, in which, sketch-hook in hand, I quickly 
followed to the scene of action ; and a brilliant 
one in truth it was. 

Passing through the Sunkersett Bazaar, (as 
this part of Bombay is called, in compliment to 
the rich Hindoo landholder, Juggernath Sun- 
kerselt, Esq.) our way was constantly impeded 
by groups of women bearing marriage gifts ; all 
richly dressed, and followed by their male rela- 
tives, about every tenth woman bearing on her 
right hand a salver, on whicli was a loaf of sugar, 
and an infant’s suit of crimson satin broidered 
in gold or silver. As we passed through the 
church gates of the fort, the plot thickened, and 
the crowd was so dense that w^e could proceed 
only at a foot’s pace, ourselves attracting atten- 
tion from the crimson silk reins and silver har- 
ness of our steeds. This fact from time to time 
favoured my advance, but the way was choking 
with the processions of women 1 have described, 
and the masses of bidden guests, passing from 
every avenue towards the mansion of Sir Jem- 
setjee. Each guest wore “a wxnlding garment,” 
and bore on his arm, closely folded, a Cashmere 
shawl. This \vedding garment was a surooat of 
fine muslin falling in full folds to the feet, fast- 
ened with large bows over the breast on the left 
side, and girded round the waist with flat broad 
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I bands of a thicker material. It is proper that 

I I this dress should be of sufficient length to conceal 
jl the slippers, and must be of very ample dimen- 
|i sions. As we advanced, it was quite evident that 
1 1 the constabulary force had labour almost beyond 
I their powers and patience, in warning off the 

hired shigrams filled with half-caste women, and 
the buggies, crested with English sailors, that 
marred the scene ; but if Constable C, who ap- 
peared the very genius of order, possessed any 
I taste connected Avith his public zeal, he must 
I have backed, passaged, and caracoled that bay 

I Arab, Avhich seemed ubiquitous, with right 
j good Avill. On one side of us was the splendid 

mansion of Sir Jemsetjee, its handsome portico, 

! and broad flight of steps, occupied by the male 
f members of the famil}^ welcoming the wedding 

II guests, while Cursetjee, the eldest *son, pointed to 
' the place of each on the chairs and benches pre- 
j| viously arranged. Thus honourable men who 
|1 were bidden sat in the highest place; none Avere 
;! afterAvards called on to give place, neither Avas it 
I necessary to say unto any, “ Friend, go up 
1 higher,”' arrangement having been previously 

made, according to rank, and thus “ the Avedding 
I was furnished with guests.”^ 

! On the upper step of the porch Avas seated Sir 
I Jemsetjee Jeejeebhoy, benevolence in liis every 
expression, dignity in his cA'ery gesture. 1 1 is 

garment was of Avhite muslin of the most delicate 
- fabric and ample dimensions, and on his breast 
he Avore a noble decoration, in the gold miidal 
presented to him by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
in recognition of the princely munificence Avliich 
dictated the erection of the noble hospital A\hich 
bears his name. In front, and oppo.sitc to {!^ir 
Jemsetjec’s house, stretched a line of temporary 
I and highly decorated reception rooms, intended 
for the natch and supper, and here the band of 
the 20th N. I. played polkas Avith the most 
untiring spirit. 

1 had but time to direct my coachman to 
draw in at this particular point, as the best for 
seeing the passers by, when on the porch and 
steps of the mansion 1 observed the guests di- 
viding as if to flank an avenue, and in a second 
more came forth a procession as brilliant, in- 
teresting, and beautiful, as could be imagined. 
It was difficult indeed to fancy myself the spec- 
tator of a matter of real life, so like was it to 
some of the rich, gorgeous, and Avell conceived 
groupings that delight us in a new opera, or a 
splendid ballet, on which colour, light, and 
design, have exhausted their best efforts for 
effect. In this case, however, truth added to 
the beauty, and instead of weary, worn-out 
cory 2 >kr€s, we had here the handsome friends and 
fair young relatives of the bride, bearing mar- 
riage gifts to the bridegroom’s house. And on 
they came, troiiping forth into the bright sun- 

' Luke XV. * Matt. xxii. 


shine, clasped hand in hand, bearing salvers. 
Their rich attire was of French satin, of the 
clearest colours, bright blue, pale blush colour, 
and full primrose, each sarec bordered with a 
deep band of gold or silver, and each foot flash- 
ing in a jewelled slipper. The band preceded 
this fair cortege, and as the whole moved on, 
bright smiles and mirthful glances gleamed upon 
tlie crowd, but the sIoav and measured pace 
served well to display the grace and natural 
dignity of the Parsee ladies. 

Scarcely had this charming procession passed, 
when a jewelled hand was laid on the carriage 
door, and Cursetjee looked in : “ I have come,” 
he said, “ the bearer of my father’s compliments, 
to beg you to honour my sister’s marriage Avith 
your presence ; you Avould, perhaps, like to see 
the ceremony, and your friends the Meers arc 
already here.” The reader, to Avhom I have 
already confided my anxiety on this point, will 
sympathize in the ilelight 1 felt in thus becom- 
ing a bidden guest ; in truth, at this moment, 
the invitation appeared the very pleasantest J 
had ever received, and I immediately folloAved 
its kind pro])oser to the portico, where Sir Jem- 
setjee received me Avith the courtesy A\hich so 
eminently distinguished th(‘ fine t>ld knight, and 
1 soon found myself in the seat of honour, “ the 
upper room at leasts,” between my friends 
Meer Jaff’ur and Mc‘er A char. Ours Avas evi- 
(hmtly the must distiiigul^'hed position, for Sun- 
kersett Avas Aviiii us, A\itli his fat, amiable son, 
and the Prahmin, Viniliaek Cungadhur Shastree, 
Esq., Avith others of note. While those on the 
opposite seats, among those of less degree, I soon 
espied our “ family physician,” Budr-oo-deeii, 
Avhose eyes revolved more than evtu', as I thought, | 
and hK)kcd much pah*.r — an odd old gentleman, ; 
in sooth, and not at his ease as a Avedding guest. | 
But 1 am digressing, and Avhile the llake'em is | 
rolling his visual organs, as if boldly defying , 
any c<hra in all India to fascinate them, the din j 
of Avomen’s voices groAvs louder through the lat- i 
tice behind my chair, the lights burn more bril- 
liantly, and Cursetjee summons me to witness ] 
the marriage ceremonies, 'flie glare and noise 
on first entering the great saloon Avere (juitc over- 
poAA^ering, and it occupi(Ml some minutes before 
1 could see and understand Avhat surrounded me. 

It seemed that, a few moments previous to my en- 
trance, a largo curtain had been thrown down, 
which had been draA\n across the chamber, the 
ceremonies connected Avith which had been 
strictly private, and from what I afterwards 
learned of the matter very properly so ; but the 
mirth of the ladie.s was at its height, and although 
this was their sixth day of festivity preparatory 
to the marriage, rich peals of ringing laughter 
left no doubt of their untiring enjoyment, and 
their perfect appreciation of all the 

“ Jest and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles,” 
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which had attended the performance of rites 
mystical to the stranger. 

In the centre of the hall was spread a large 
square carpet, the edge of which 1 was particu- 
larly requested not to touch, even with the hem 
of my garment, it being for the time sacred. 
On one side of this were the bride and bride- 
groom, seated on richly gilt chairs ; the young 
husband in the usual dress of the Parsecs, and 
the bride enveloped in a veil, or saree, of gold 
gauze, edged witli pearls, ^fluiy were a hand- 
some couple, and witli little disparity of age, 
ihe Inidegroom being pc'rlmps eigliteon, and 
pretty Porozebhai some four years younger. 
Facing the bride stood tlie Jhisfm, or (diief 
with flowing garments and whifr turban, 
peculiar to the order, and on either side mohn/s, 

( ju'icsls of the secojul class), holding a di<h with 
c(»c<*a-jiuts and rice, and a sijiall Ian. J3<‘t\vecn 
th(‘ ])riests and bride, were two small tables, tea- 
poys, as they are calh'd in India., (a pei’version 
of teen-j)ong, or tripod,) each sup])Orting alighli'd 
camlle and a green cocoa-rjut, on a siher salver.’ 
As di(! Dastiir thus stood, uilli hand upraised, 
I'c sc:;l tennl rice and dih'd iniils (owaids the 
l)rid'‘, t(‘j)(‘:iling th(' iiii])tial Ixoiediction, This 
(Mid^'d, iju‘ hrid(‘'s hict were l)athed W'itli jr)ilk, 
tlje ///s/Z, or cincture of se\en <y-hvu lliread-, 
nnd adjusl(Ml, with some frivolous ciis- 
toii'> on which it is uiiruxa'ssarv liere to remark, 
i 111 ., much as 1 Avas assunxl lioth by !M;iiiockjec 
jl FuiM‘tjee, and my oldiging friend Nourojee Do- 
'I rahjce, tli(i radical editor of the < diahook ikwvs- 
|! ]>M])er, that they were mere grafts of Iliiidooisni, 
jl .I’ld contemptible to sjieak of.” The concluding 
1 1 ccrciiiony, hoAvever, liad too miicli absurdity in 
j' to pass unnoticed, and tlie r(*ador will, if a 
I iMcliclor, perhaps thank Heaven that ho, at least, 

'. was not ])orn a woi^hipper of jV/sA (hie), to lx* 
liahl(‘ to tlie sufleriiig I am about to describe, in 
addition to that of a “ wedding break fa.st.” In 
Ihe marriage chamber were some liuiidreds of 
Parsee women, of all ages and various ranks, 
splendidly attired, for (‘veii tliose less wealthy 
I than their neighbours Averc radiant in gold 
and satin ; yet the elder ladies, and some oven 
more than passer, had reason to rejoice tliat tlie 
saree, Avhen re(|uircd, levelled distinctions by 
concealment. Every individual of this crowd, 
from the moment, howwer, the nuptial ceremony 
was concluded, stepped upon the carpet and com- 
menced a little benedictory appendix, performed 
by extending the hands, and passing them over 
the faces and garments of the bride and bride- 
groom, from the crowm of the head to the sole 
of the foot, repassing them from the sole of the 
foot to the crown of the head, and retiring after 
a low salaam. I fancied I could perceive a pitiable 
shrinking of the suffering bridegroom from the 
bony hands of some of the elder ladies, and a gentle 


shaking of the pretty head of the bride, as if 
these harsh touches on her smooth face w^ere ab- 
solutely painful. No doubt they were, but this 
is a “ cmtoirC' in the East — a word of most 
extended meaning, powerful enough at all 
times to set aside any supposed necessity for 
reason, and affording an excuse for anything, 
however monstrous, absurd, or irrational. On 
entering the saloon, Cursetjee had introduced 
me to liis iiiotlicr, Lady Jemsetjec, a remarkably 
finvi-looking person ; her dress was a rich crim- 
son satin saree, with a deep gold border, slippers 
Avorked in diamonds, and a nose jcw^el, composed 
of three larg(; pearls, Avith an emerald pendant, 
an ornament Avhicli tlie Parsees, as Avell as the 
Moliainmedans, very gimerally use. 

After the marriage 1 A\'as presented to the 
bride, and had the pleasure of seeing her SAveet 
lace unveiled by goj-gcous drapery. Slie wore 
Irowscrs of white satin emhroulercd in gold, a 
llow'cred la.ee under-dress, with a pale pink satin 
hod dice, Avorked Avith an elaborate design in 
pearls of variou.s sizes, her slif>pprs and nose ring 
Ix'ing similar to those of Lady Jemsetjee. Nu- 
merous strings of large pearls depended from her 
fair neck, and her arms wuTii half liidden by l ich 
ornaments. JLt manner Ava.s graceful and (piief, 
ami I am told she is aecoinjdish(*d and very 
amia])le ; speaking English, and having been 
ediicatcxl by an EnglisliAviuiian, who Avas accus- 
tomed to tuition in Lnghuul, and is herself well 
informed. And liere I cannot avoid remarking 
with comm i.-5(*rat ion on the condition of many 
of my poor countryAvomen in India, Avhose posi- 
tion ajipears to he, if not quite destitute, help- 
le-s and wretched in the extreme ; one sketch of 
wliieli Avill seiwe as tlie portrait of many. A 
3 ouug woman, for iiistanc(‘, of a large and im- 
poverished f.imilAg the members of aaIioih, per- 
haps, all occiipv the most dependent, and gene- 
rally d( ‘graded position of governesses in second- 
rate families, is induced, with the hope fif assist- 
ing ill missionary labours, to come to India. 
She inaiiics, pcrliaps, a clerk in an office, or 
.some man Avhose fan\ily have been umible to 
provide him Avitb a profession. He gains chance 
employment, jirobably in an office, or as English 
Avritei- to some native geiitleman, Avhere he 
gains lodging and some three pounds (thirty 
rupees) a moiitli. Disappointment now bru- 
talizes him, be strives to deaden its sense by 
stimulants ; a young family increases care ; the 
AAufe struggles to improve things by teaching 
among half-castcs and Parsees, for a stipend less 
than her liusband's; mutual recrimination too 
often folloivs ; tlie unhappy Avoman, unable to 
return to her country, fails in health ; and the 
scene is one over Avhich we would willingly draAv 
a curtain, Avishing that society had no such 
scenes which have for its actresses our sorrowing 
sisters, sorrowing and helpless in a foreign and 
most ungenial clime. 
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1 had quitted Sir Jemsetjee’s house, and was and festivities Iti which the I’arsees delight so 
Enjoying the refreshment of tea with my kind much, her fate does not materially differ from 
fHend Hanockjee Cursetjee, at his house, a few that of a young Englishwoman ootntnencing the 
doors from the knight’s, when my attention was dtities and cherished responsibilities of a wife, 
excited by a blaze of light, which I found to And thus, sweet bride, with heartfelt good wishes 
proceed from hundreds of lanterns, swinging in and pleasant thoughts, we say farewell to thee ! 

f airs from the tops of bamboos some ten feet Be thou as one among the “ honourable women,” 
igh, and carried by coolies engaged to light the whose clothing is not only vestures “of gold 
procession of the bride to her husband’s house, wrought about with needle-work,” but' whose 
An avenue was now formed, and the fair Peroze- “ strength and honour are her clothing,” and 
bhai appeared, surrounded by her female friends, whose “works praise her in the gates.”* 
and enveloped in a crimson saree, closely drawn “ Lips though rosy, must be fed and lips of 
round her face and figure. She was then care- a less charming hue must also receive suste- 
fully placed in an open palankeen, decorated nance, despite ceremonies, cashmeres, and stiff 
with cushions and tassels of green and gold ; muslins ; the Parsees especially, too, agree in 
this was immediately raised, and borne between the idea that life in Bombay would be but a i 
her male relatives, while the guests of both dull thing were it not illustrated by plates, as | 
sexes attended it in distinct groups, but both poor Theodore hath it of London ; consequently, , 

I men and women holding hands, and walking as soon as the bride had left her father’s house, | 

! slowly, two and two. The innumerable lights dinner commenced, and as this entertainment : 

! gave full effect to this interesting scene, and was likely to last some hours, I thankfully ac- i 
i two bands lent their aid to render it yet more cepted Manockjee’s invitation to look through 
! dramatic. his library ; for which purpose we proceeded to 

i The looker-on could not but be impressed his fathers house. On the steps Wc met kJa- 
! "with the singularity of the procession, and the nockjee’s interesting little daughter, Koonver- ! 
strange fact of this fair girl, whose life had been bhai, who had run home for a moment to ! 
passed in the seclusion of her own splendid change her delicate blue and silver saree for a 
home, being thus brought forth and borne above less brilliant one, in anticipation of passing the ’ 
j the heads of the crowd, through the close streets evening in romps and pastime with the bride i| 
of the crow'ded fort ; a blaze of light cast on her and her companions. TJie liftle lady w'as in ' 
delicate and shrinking form, and curiously gazed high spirits and under great excitement, but ' 
on by the lowest of the people; and, this misery gentle, well bred, and courteous, as ever. Placing 
past, to enter her husband’s house, and lead a her little soft hand in mine, she carefully led j 
j life secluded as before. Yet such is the “cus- me up the winding staircase of the house, smil- ,, 
i tom,” painful and revolting though it be, and, iug and chatting all the way, in the most 
! as I remarked before, no further explanation is winning manner, and never for a moment bo- i 
i required. traying the anxiety she felt to return to her j 

; It was pleasant, however, to know that in the more congenial p^rty. On entering the draw- ! 
j fate of this fair Parsee there was less harshness ing-room wc found a weary group, for six days j 
I than attends the lives of many of those who and nights of festival will tire the most zealous j 
j dared scarcely look from their lattices upon her, in mirth and gaiety ; Manockjec’s younger son, i 
a fact arising from the strictness of Mohammedan Shcreen, was especially so, and taking off his ■; 
and Hindoo customs. Ferozebhai, it was plea- little body-coat and turban, and appearing in j 
sant to remember, had not married one old his loose muslin vest, scarlet trousers, and blue 
enough to be her father, the present husband satin skull cap, he threw himself on a sofa, and j 
perhaps of a trio of fair dames; nor had she was soon fast asleep. Manockjee’s wife was also ^ 
been betrothed in childhood to one she could there, with her pretty round-faced little baby ; , 
not but detest ; she looks not forward to a life but as she spoke only Guzerattee, the language I 
whose sole pleasure is gossip, whose chief luxury now used by the Parsees, our intercourse was | 
is sloth ; in her case there is no funeral pyre, confined to an interchange of smiles. ! 

with its greedy fiames, ever dancing before a Soon after ten I left Manockjee Cursetjee’s, to | 
terror-excited imagination. Happily, no. Her attend the natch at Sir Jemsetjee’s Bower,'' ns 
cousin husband has won her girlish heart ; she the Parseees called it. The band of the 20th 
fears not the influence of other wives, or any N. I. were still playing polkas with great zeal, 
i degradation at her husband’s hands. She will And the guests had not yet left the feast. Cur- 
I have cheerful association with her friends, and setjee, Jemsetjee and the bridegroom^ however, 
possess a degree of liberty unknown to other received us, and a servant presented a large sal- 
Eastem women ; by Parsee edict, no legal rival ver, covered with bouquets of delicious roses ; 
can dispute her power ; and, hut that the vene- but no sooner had I taken one than he sprinkled 
tians of her carriage are only half-open to the it with scented water, from a golden golaubdani, 
morning and evening breezes, as she drives to which n otion of add in g as it were “ perfume t o 
her country houses, to enjoy the family pic-nics i Prov. xxxi. 
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th^ violet,” was too completely in native taste 
for me to approve. A few days before this the 
Meer, who had been at a large party at Sunker- 
sctt's, presented me a bouquet, every blossom in' 
which was marred with gold leaf. Sir J emsetj ee’s 
people were less barbarous in this case, but the 
little triangular packets of •pan suparree, folded 
in fresh plantain leaf, were gilded most profusely. 

The dancing-room was elegantly decorated, 
spread with rich carpets, and lighted with massive 
silver candelabras and splendid chandeliers ; the 
cornices and pilasters painted with garlands of 
flowers, evidently by a French artist, and the 
draperies of pale pink silk. The taifa consisted 
of only two natch women, but good specimens 
of their profession ; both were young and hand- 
some, w'earing the tight trowser and bell-shaped 
dress, of gauze, embroidered with gold. The 
contrast of colour was pretty ; one dancer wear- 
ing dark crimson and gold, and her companion 
pale blue and silver. Natches resemble each 
other so nearly that a description of the present 
would be a work of supererogation indeed, and 
altogether intolerable to the reader; it is enough 
to say that the dancers at Sir Jemsotjee’s were 
perfect in their art. They advanced, retired, 
revolved, and advanced again, as usual, while 
tho musicians grinned, and nodded, and stamped, 
and made horrible faces of intense excitement, 
as it is their duty to do. Thus the spectators 
wore lulled and charmed by turns into a succes- 
sion of the most perfect satisfactions. 

Behind the dancers a full curtain that de- 
pended from an arch excited my curiosity, and 
urder pretence of viewing nearer the decorations 
of the Milon, I peeped behind it. Stretching 
I r.way to what really seemed an interminable 
1 distance, Avere supper-tables laden with rich 
plate, decorated with epergnes and roses, and 
abundantly studded with certain long-necked 
bottles, in vases of fresh ice. 

The guests now strolling in, I felt that, as the 
only European present, I might he considered an 
intruder on the scene, and after being escorted 
to my carriage by a strong party of “ links,” I 
proceeded through the fort. The will to return 
was, however, easier than the doed ; for the town 
generally, and the Sunkersett bazaar, with its 
environs, were fllled with wedding parties; 
lights flashed from every house, coloured Chinese 
paper lanterns swung from every porch, tomtoms 
were beaten, and singers screamed in loud discord 
on every side; fireworks cracked, and torchmen 
rushed wildly from street to street. It may be 
imagined that all this merry madness, combined 
with a bright moonlight, and a pair of very fresh 
and shying horses, rendered my homeward course 
rathcff an erratic one, making it late before we 
drove through the gates of Gergaum House, 
'whither my friends, Meer Jaffur and Meer Acbar, 
the bidden guests, had preceded me, I found, 
some hours. 


CUAEADE. 

M. n. G. 

'When aught of lustre charms the sight, 

Emitting beauty's radiant liglit; 

Then, I am seen, and can be felt, 

My power the tender heart can melt. 

Thus when the sun spreads o’er the east 
Its vivid and its golden streaks ; 

Thus when I revel in the breast 
And flush the conscious maiden’s checks. 

Or sparkle in her beaming eye. 

And prompt the lover’s heaving sigh, — 

Acknowledge my attraction charms, 

As equally my influence wanns. 

Can anything more wretched be 
'J'han is my second 1 Death to me, 

Gives sport to man, who, when abuse 
Ilis anger stirs, my name will use, 

'I'hat lie his great contempt may show ; 

Because my habitation’s low. 

My whole a gleam of fire seems. 

When day’s briglit orb no longer beams ; 

But though I shine with glittering light. 

Yet still prevail the shades of night. 

No aid from me do mortals find. 

My torch is for the fairy kind. 

With tlicm T haunt eaeli lonely lane, 

Pleased to attend their sportive train. 

1812. 

HARRY SUMNER’S REVENGE.* 

BY POLTBOBE. 

Chapter V. 

“ Ah ! what a sign it is of evil life 
W’hen death’s approach is seen so terrible ! ” 
Second Part of K. Henry FT., Act iii. sc. 3. 

“ . . . . tlie toueliing image of death stands 
Not as a four to the wise, and not as an end to the pious.” 

Gothe’s ffcrrmafin and Dorothea. 

Mr. Lionel Roakes was regaling his college 
friends and acquaintance with a handsome farewell 
breakfast, when the scout brought in a packet of letters. 

Williams,— little and great Williams ! ” he re- 
marked, as, after a hasty inspection of their exterior, 
he cast them unopened into a wicker basket under 
the table. “ Dirty, malevolent hills ! What can be the 
use of sending them in to one who has no pa — pa? 
Here are confirmed symptoms ; ” and, holding 

up the basket, he turned over its contents. “ Im- 
mortal Homseopathy ! I could never survive but for 
that science of sciences! ” 

“The most inveterate symptoms cured by infini- 
tesimally small doses, eh?” drawled, the Honourable 
Mr. Browne, who was one of the guests. 

“Splendid principle,” continued Roakes. “Art 
backs nature; helps lier to knock over the con- 
founded disease. Of course ; how can there be any 
more symptoms when they’re all spent? ” 

The speaker had articulated these broken sentences 
in a rapid and indistinct manner, whilst he care- 
lessly turned over and over the various envelopes in 
his wicker basket. “ What’s this ? ” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, as he snatched from the rest a letter directed 
(1) Continued from p. 239. 
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in a well-known hand-writing. ‘‘ From the old *un ! 
Shades of filial duty ! Pitching a mother’s affection 
amongst her son’s ever- to-be-belaboured harpies ! 
Browne, old fellow,” (Mr. Browne curled his lip, and 
looked at the speaker ) — ** a glass of champagne, just 
to keep my spirits up before I ‘ open sesame.’ To 
your first ! How ever did you get it ? What’s this 
rigmarole on the envelope ? — 

Lionel Rotiles, Esq.^ 

Balio! College^ 

Oxford. 

With Ilia aff'ertioiude mother’s congraUdaiions on the 
lionourabli! result of his examination / 

“ Lucky I’m going down. This blessed public soit 
of a mother’s love would be all over Oxford in a iew 
da\s. A dash under honourable! AVhat can she 
mean bv that? I ’gin funk, a^the ])oets have it, ‘ and 
winkin mary buds 'gin wake,’ ct cietera. She’s queer 
at times ! ” 

At length, being quite up to the mark, Mr. L. 
Roakes collectedly tore open the envelope ; and, 
drawing from thence a £.'100 Hank note, hehl it up, 
to the admiration of the conqianv. 

“’Phree cheeis for Mrs. Ho.ikes ! ” exclaimed a 
short, slight man, with a small quantity of sandy 
hair, quick grey eyes, and a pointed, penetrating 
countenance. And cheers resoiuuled fiom ail parts 
of the room. 

A trump, decidedly !— I wish 1 had written foi 
more,” murmured Roakes, thoughtfully. 

Shortly after this incident tlte breakfast party 
broke up. Roakes paid a few of the more clamorous 
of his creditors. On the following day a Congrega- 
tion was held, which, much to that gentleman ’.s 
amusement, enjoyed the pleasant rcci cation of con- 
ferring upon him the degice of “ Haccalaureus 
Artiuin.” The next morning saw liirn with some of 
his friends on the top of the last surviving coach to 
London. A fee of one pound to the coachman pur- 
chased for him the privilege of holding the ribbons, 
and twisting and untwisting tlie long-lashed whip. 
The greatest industry he had ever exhibited had been 
in acquiring the art of catching the doubled thong 
neatly on the fall ; and even the coachman ever 
and anon cast a leer of envy at the consummate skill 
w'ith which he performed this feat, 

Well, nay perfectly, as Roakes caught the whip- 
thong on the fall, it would have been sheer flattery 
to call him even a tolerable “whip.” Dick Barnet, 
the coachman, however, was afliis side ; and, in spite 
of a little difficulty in managing the team into Lon- 
don, an honour he would almost rather have risked 
his own neck and those of the other passengers than 
resign, the journey was made in safety as far as to Hyde 
Park Corner. The last stage was a short one. It 
had been done somewhat leisurely, in order that the 
team (so said the present driver of it) might come in 
cool and gentlemanly ; so that the animals, four 
bays, young, and in fine condition, were very fresh. 
To Roakes’ unspeakable dismay, a dense mass of 
people was seen on the top of the hill, about the 


gates of the two parks ; and stretching so fat into 
the road as to leave only a narrow opening for the 
passage of vehicles and horses. At the moment at 
which the coach arrived at this passage, two lancers 
trotted briskly past. 

“ Pull up ! ” shouted the coachman. 

There was not much difficulty in obeying this word 
of command on ihc ascent of the hill. The horses 
shook their heads, ns if dissenting from the doctrine of 
being pulled up wherever their driver chose, and 
fidgeted about, as if unwilling to wait for any one. 

‘^Perhaps you had better take the ribbons,” sug- 
gested Roakes, at the same time handing them to their 
rightful owner, and resigning his scat. Whilst he 
was making the exchange, his attention was attracted 
by a small but very high platform, filled xvith the 
very commonest people ; and conspicuous amongst t 
them, what should he discover hut the desperately 
attractive dress of his mother ! At this moment, | 
the Queen’s guard of lancers trotted past, and Mrs. ; 

I Roakes, in turning to look at it, caught sight of her ■ 
son on the coacli box of the Telegrapli ; a species of 
article into which she instantly became transformed. 
The marabouts in her bonnet sliook violently, her 
steel-bedecked reticule was elevated, and glittered 1 
dazzlingly in the sunbeams as she waved it in liopes j 
of atti actin'; her Bachelor son’s attention, lie saw i 
the pantoinnne plainly enough — too plainly — but, I 
drawing his hat over his e)es, looked in another di- ' 
, rectioii. 'J'he grooms in Iront of the royal cariiage j 
now appeared through the gates ; and, inimeiliately ) 
I succeeding them, tin* royal carriage itself. Shouts i 
rent the air, and terrified the horses of the Tele* | 
graph. Ne\»*r was seen such a laying down of | 
ears, and kicking, and standing up on hind legs ; | 

nor ever was heard such a rattling of harness, and i 
sound of hoofs against the splinter bars. 

“Calcli hold of their ears, or they’ll be off!” 
shouted tlie coach.. lan, in a d<*lil)ei ate and resolute 
tone; “and then I wouhlii't give a tizzy for the 
ole kit o’ ye ! ” 

Instantly, a swarm of m.-ile bipeds of every shade 
of dirt and costume were busy assisting; but so 
violent were the “ tits,” that it required three or four 
men liolding on to the ears, neck, and bit, of each 
horse to restrain them. One exceedingly elabo- 
rately dressed, delicatc-Iooking youth of about twenty- 
five, beautiful in w'hiskcrs and an imperial, extended a 
white-gloved hand by way of a'ssistance, smoking his 
cigar the while, and gently held a distant part of 
one of the reins with the tips of his fingers. The 
officiating coachman was one of tlie nearly extinct 
“bluff” species; and, in the profourulest contempt 
of tliis ill-placed dandyism, flipped him with the 
extreme end of the W'hip-cord of his whip with such 
precision and effect, that the young gentleman was 
heard to exclaim, as he walked off evidently in a 
I more smart condition than before, “ Pawn me word I 
I hextrim hiiisirlence ! ” 

I A very few seconds sufficed for the passing of 
the royal cavalcade, and the team was now at liberty 
to proceed. 


Let them go ! *’ growled the driver ; 
it out on *em to-morrow ! ” 
i Tlie whole swarm which had settled oa the heads 
'! and necks of the animals, looked up with an ex- 
t| pression of astonishment into his face, as much as to 
I say, “You don’t mean that?” 

“ Let them go ! ” he reiterated, in a stentorian 
' tone. 

Ill an instant they were free. All four immediately 
took a survey of Piccadilly on their hind legs, and, 
dashing forward, spiung up into the air as though 
they would have cleared tlie metropolis at a jump. 
A steady but sharp pull of the ribbons from behind 
impressed a wholesome lesson upon their forward- 
j iicssby throwing the two wheelers ujioii their haunches, 
and one of the leaders down upon his front legs. 
This seemed cxinvincing; for three of tlicin imme- 
diately trotted off at a handsome trot, the off leader 
fltill adhering to a short gallop, all, however, evi- | 
I dently in a somewhat mortified condition, and doing I 
I their work in some such manner as a Quaker pays 
ciiuicli-rates. Scarcely W'ere they well off before a 
lond crash, accompanied willi pieicing slirieks, jiro- 
ceuled fiom the multitude they weic just beginning 
I to leav'c behind. 

I “ 'J'liere’s work for the milliners ! ” remarked the 
j (.oaLhmaii, with his head tinned towaids the ijuarter 
I from winch tlio sounds had jiroceeded. “ 1 wouldn’t 
' gn e second-hand price for the bonnets and gowns 
if ailei that disaster. 1 hope nobody be hint.” 

|j ( must get down here,” said Lionel Hoakes, 

|| w1k>, on turning round, saw that the exalted platform 
|, aiul every one on it had entiiely disajipeaved. 

I' “ l^eavc my luggage at the Cellars. I’ull up, Dick!” 

' “ Sit slill, Rii ; sit still,” growled Dick; “ 1 can’t 
, stop ’em again jet. They’ie like mad things still. 

^ l: can't be of no good. Them ’s is smashed is 
’'inashed; and you can’t unsmash ’em, you can’t, sir.” 

“ Pull up, Dick, do you hear ? Pull up instantly. 

1 shall get down here, on this spot,” said lloakes, 
in. iking a movement to descend. 

“ Oh, werry well, sir,” Dick replied, with unusual 
suavity of manner, at the same time hitching his 
thong, and drawing the whipcord through his blue 
mouth. “ By all manner of means. In course you 
must do as y^ii please. Only take care of }our shins. 

1 slian’tstop, as the treadmill said to the housebreaker.” 

Pinding Dick thus inflexible, Uo.ikes raised liini- 
self again to the box, and whispered something into 
his ear, which sent all the filial affection that dwelt 
in his corpulent frame, colouring up into the only 
features of Dick’s face which could by any possibility 
have been redder than they already were. 

“ O bless me no ! O bless me no ! ” he muttered, 

“ Why on airth didn’t you say so before? 1 beg 
your pardon — beg your pardon, sir; ” and with one 
strong, steady pull, every one of the four buys was 
reined in as still as a stone wall. 

lloakes lost no time in descending and hastening 
to the spot of the catastrophe ; where he arrived just 
m time to attend Ills niotlier, as she was borne in u 
senseless state into St. George’s Hospital. Deplorable 
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indeed was the state of external dilapidation in which 
Mrs. lloakes was laid upon the plain clean bed, in 
the only apartment in the hospital that chanced to be 
unoccupied. There she lay a complete wreck. How 
changed from the telegraphing splendour, which her 
son had been averse to recognise before his Oxford 
friends ! Some evil disposcih person had pirated her 
shawl in the confusion ; her rich black satin dress 
was torn into tatteis, like a fore-sail in a hurricane ; 
the white chip bonnet was crunched into a handlul ; 
and of all the delicate marabouts which Madame 
Sinithiano had so exquisitely arranged, only one 
wretched stump remained clinging to the fore-to}). 
The headed reticule was imbedded immovably in her 
clenched hand; fiom either side of which two tas- 
solicd corners piotmded, in a slate of apoplectic dis- 
tension, through the violent pressure they were 
experiencing. 

^ The house surgeon was quickly at her side; and in 
a vei}' few minutes \\as able to pioiiounce, with some 
decision, that he did not apprehend more serious 
consequences than a severe fright, and pci haps one 
or two slight contusions. Her jiulse was a trifle 
hurried, but strong and regular; her breathing was 
but slightly aflected, and no limb was hioken, nor 
fcatiue displaced. However, it was impossible to 
I decide positively until she came out of her })resent 
I state of apparent insensibility. “ In fact,” con- 
I Imued the surgeon, “that is the only symptom that 
I affords me the slightest uneasiness.” 

Just as tliLs observation had escaped his lips, Mrs. 
Roakes opened her e 3 'es, witli such a fearfully scared 
expression depicted in them, that her medical atten- 
dant was all but tlirovvn into a fit of violent titillation 
of the risible muscles. 

“ Where am I — whcie — where?” she asked, in a 
tone of agony ; and shuddering violently, relapsed 
into her former slate of apoplectic coma. 

'J’hc surgeon was puzzled ; and was just thinking 
of becoming anxious about his patient, when she 
returned again to consciousness. Throwing her eyes 
wildly about the room, “ What is this? ” sho asked, 

“ wheic am J ? Not Mr. Peiigord’s? Am 1 dying? 
O tell me — am I dying? 1 won’t die — J can’t die 
yet!” And cov(3ring her face with her hands, she 
went into a strong fit of hysterical crying, 

“ That is exactly wliat 1 wanted ; that will do her 
more good tliaii anything. She will fall aslce]) alter 
this,” whispered the surgeon to Lionel lloakes ; and 
then added in a gentle tone, to his patient, “ Be 
culm, my dear lady, you have been very much 
IrighHjiied — you are not seriously hurt.” 

“ O don’t tell me so; I am — I know 1 am,” she 
replied, “I’m dying— J ’in d^ing — O doctor, keep 
me from dying. Wlicrc is my son ? O dear, what 
am i saying?” 

“ 1 assure you, my dear madam, that you need not 
alarm yourself in the least,” said the surgeon ; 
motioning to Lionel Roakes not to come forward. 

“ You will be well enough to return to your house, 
in an hour or two. You are in St. George’s Hospital, 
where you were brought after the accident.” 
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“ St. George's Hospital! A beautiful country girl 

i and her mothe r -— ” murmured Mrs. Roakes, in a 

i! half-conscioUB iotie of voice; and fell into a profound 
sleep. As soon as Mr. — perceived this, he beck- 
oned Mrs. Roakes's son to follow him out of the 
room; and there informed him that his mother had 
I been fortunate. He djd not think she had received 
r so much as a sprain; the sleep into which she had 
fallen would completily restore her. He had better 
I not remain in the room, as she might sleep for several 
i hours; the nurse would he with her; and meanwhile, 

! perhaps, he would like to witness the perlorniance of 
' a very difficult operation. 

|| “ Did 1 not liear voiir mother mention the name 

I of Perigord ? " conliuued Mr. . 

“You did," replied Roakes ; “she is acquainted 
' with some people ot that name in Hyde Park 
(jaidens," 

“ There is a clergyman of tliat name now' with 
I the old woman on wdiorn J have to operate,” oh- 
' served Mr. . 

I “Eh? that’s odd too ! ” Roakes ejaculated. “ Let 
' me see — em ! he has an undo — Rector of Biihe- 
worth." 

“ The same ! are you acquainted w'ith him?” in- 
quired the surgeon. 

Roakes informed Mr. that he was, “very 

I slightly; " and in obedience to an intimation to that 
effect, follow'ed that gentleman to the operating 
I apartment. 

I About an hour before these events happened, a 
solemn office had been celebrated in another room 
, in the hospital. An old woman lay in that room, a 
j prey to acute sufleriog. She was a native ol‘ Hribe- 
j! w'orth, and had for many yeais been known to, and 
I much beloved by, Mrs. Sumner and her daughter. 

I By the advice of tlie Rev. Mr. Peiigord, the rector 
, of the parish, she had, as a last resource, come up 
1 to London, and betaken heiselt to the skill of the 
; eminent surgeon who hap}»ened to be at hand when 
I Mrs. Roakes was brought in. 

I Her only chance ot recovery lay in a perilous 
ojieration ; and in expectation of its being j)ertonned 
on the following day, she had requested Mi. 
Perigord, who, having just arrived in London on 
business, had called to see liow his old parishioner 
was getting on, to give her wliat iniglit be her last 
Communion. 

Whilst, then, Mrs. Roakes is lying in one apartment 
in a profound sleep, not undi»lurbed with .starts and 
groans, and other indications of a troubled mind, 
Mrs. Millisant — for such is tlie old country woiflan’s 
name — is lying in the extremity of bodily suffering, 
sleepless, but very patient and tranquil. Her 
daughter, w’ho had so narrowly escaped falling a vic- 
tim to the false suspicion of Mrs. Roakes, and the 
lying and cunning of a pickpocket, was at the bed- 
hide; her right hand clasped in her mother’s, on 
whose pale cheek she was irnpres.sing gentle kisses. 
Lucy Perigord, too deeply affected to be able to arti- 
culate a syllable — or she would have said, “God 
bless you — I will come to see you to-morrow," was 


preparing to take her departure ; while the old woman 
was pouring out her gratitude toiler two benefactors, 
in such terms as if she could not quite realize so 
much condescension. 

“ Thank ye — thank ye both ! ” she said ; “ to 
think of your coming to see a poor crittur the like 
o' me ! The blessing of a poor old ’oman upon ye. 
God will rew'ard ye. And oh ! Him — my Heavenly 
Father! ” she continued, raising her clasped hands, 
and subduing her voice, “ He is good to me ! Well, 
well; thank ye, thank ye.” 

Thus she would have gone on uttering her gratitude 
beyond her strength, had not Mr Perigord interrupted 
her w’ith, “ 1 am glad to see you so cheertul, Nanny. 
Tell me, is there anything more I can do for you? ” 

“ Nothin’ for me, your reverence, nothin’,” replied 
the old wmman submissively. “ 1 ave a sort o’ feeliu’ 
like, as nothin more’s to be done for me. But here’s 
my darliii Nanny, your honour, as good a gal as any 
in Biihe worth, though ’tis 1 as says it as slioiildn’t, — ! 

if 1 do die — she be quite stiange in this Lurinun ; i 
when I he dead and gone, — no offence, your honour, j 
— might I be so bold as to beg your honour to tell her | 
how to get hac k to her father to Biibeworth ?” i 

“ To be sure ril see her there myself,” replied | 
Mr. Perigonl ; and otfering his arm to Lucy Perigord, 
who silently laid a soveieign upon the table as she 
took her leave, conducted her to her carnage. 

“ What good, kind gentlefolk!’ exclaimed the girl, 
as they left. “ I'm so thankful. But, dear mother, 
don’t talk so, you do make me quite tirn’rous like. 
Oh! what should 1 do without you, mother!” And, 
nioviiig quic^kly to the bed, the tears coursing one 
another down her fair cheeks, she knelt down by the 
bed-side, and jiassionately uiul leiideily embraced her 
suffering parent. 

“ Doan’t lake on so, Nanny, tliat's a good gal," 
said the old woman, fondly. “ You know' (iod’s will 
must be done. 1 hu nt no will but his. We bean’t to 
live for ever, Nanny: He knows best. If I had a 
wish, it would ha’ ln*en to a’ se en my old man. If I 
do go, I should ha' liked to a’ hid him good-bye like. 
He and I ha’ lived together fifty year, come Michael- 
mas, and all that time we aii't a’ had scarce any 
words o' any consi quence.” 

“ O mother, nmtliei !” exclaimed the poor girl. 

“ You know', Nanny,” continued her mother, — 

“ you know what we litd this morning (and as the 
old woman saicl these words she W'ept with joy ;) “ and 
ever since tliat, Nanny, I he so calm and peaceful 
like, and happy, as nothing can be like it. Suinthin’ 
must he a going to happen.” 

“ You be goiu’ to get well, mother dear," said her 
daugbtei*, smiling through her tears. 

“ 1 doan’t feel as tliough I wanted to, Nanny — that 
be the strange thing — except for you and father." 

At this moment the door slowly opened, and in 
trudged an old man in the Sunday dress of a labourer. 
The old woman bad scarcely caught sight of him, 
when she closed her eyes; the tears might have been 
seen slowly starting from her closed lids, and her lips 
moved, as if in inward prayer. She was offering up 
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a sliort thanksgiving for this unexpected blessing. 
Then, with both her arms outstretched from tlie bed- 
clothes, ** My Johnny !” she exclaimed, “my Johnny, 
be that you?” 

“ It be, it be!” said the old man, hurrying to the 
bedside. 

“ God be praised!” she said. “ How did you get 
up, Johnny? — how did you got money? — did your 
master let you conic? — how did you find us out? 
Dear old man !” and she embraced her aged husband 
with all the ardour and afiection of a younger 
wife. 

“ AVhy, you see,” lie rejdiod, “ I bethought me, 
on the evenings, of the pain missus was in, perhaps; 
and I've never been so long away from you before, 
Niumy; and when 1 coined hoame, and put my bit 
o' sticks- on to get a bit fire to licat the kettle, I felt 
as how as J oughtn’t to lx* a-doin’ that ; and when 1 
sot light to ’em, and tlie flame erneked and sparkled, 
just as if she had been a-lightin of ’em as was always 
used to, 1 wore quite angered like. And tlien I sot 
down, and drank my ciij) o’ tea, ami I seed nothin’ 
over the brim o' the cuj) hut the walls; — no Nanny, 
wit!i her brisk, clu'crrul face; I telt, I did, just as 
inav be dead, and it was so unco and lonesome like; 
and I couldn’t bear it no longer, and says 1, ‘ I woan't^* 
s.'i\s I, and that’s all about it.’ So 1 told nicaster; 
and says be, — be be a kind man, nieaster be, — says lie, 
‘To be sure, John, and here be five shillings towaids 
your 'spenses.' ” 

“ Well, now, only tliiiik!” exclaimed the wife. 

“ May God in lieaveii bless him!” exclaimed tlie 
duughtcr. 

“ Hut, as I were a-sayin’,” continued the old man, 
“ that warn’t enow, you know; and as I couldn’t for 
the life o' me lia’ lieljied a-eomin, I made bold to go to 
T' e cottage, — wliere a jioor man’s never turned away, 
you know, Nanny; — well, .and they told me as Mrs. 
Sunnier — that’s a blessed vvoman ! —she li.adii’t come 
back, but the servant knowed as she’d n-lelt some 
money with Parson Pcrigord lobe gi’cd for sucli like 
jmrposes. W^ell, and what d’ye think? P.irson 
Perigord were gone to Lnimiin, and so tlie cooiate, 
ye know, — him as all the inectingers abuses so, — he 
happened to see me. Says lie, ‘ What do you want, 
my good old friend ?’— them was his wmrds, Nanny, 
—says he, ‘ Wliat do you \^^lIlt, my good old fiieiid ?’ 
and so 1 tells him, and so he gi’es me a pound, he 
did, — a pound, wliap down straight; and here I he!” 

“ May God iii heaven bless him I — may God for 
ever bless him!” old Nanny fervently prayed, 

“ Some o' them great folk be wonderfu’ good to 
the poor, to be sure !” exclaimed her aged spouse, in 
the fulness of his heart. “ lie gi’ed it so free like, and 
in such a delightsome manner. ‘ There,' says be, 

‘ John,’ clapping it into my band, and 'oldin' my 
hand in hisn, as if I were bis brother, — ‘ there, John,’ 
says he, ‘ I wish 1 had more to gi’e you. God bless 
you!”’ 

Oh, he’s a brave gentleman!” exclaimed the 
daughter. 

The doctors who had the charge of Nanny Millisant's 


case, in the exercise of a wise and humane discretion 
had told her on the morning of this day, that perhaps 
to-morrow the operation would be performed ; in- 
tending, in order to save the old woman the pain of 
anticipating it, to perform it on that very day ; and 
they now entered, for the purpose of sujieriiitendiiig 
her removal to the room in which the operations tire 
performed. 

“ Do you think, ma’am, that you can bear the 
operation to-day — now?” inquired the operating 
snigeon, in the gentlest tone of voice to his patient. 

“ To be sure 1 can,” she rejilied. 

“ We shall soon get it ovei,” he continued ; “it 
will not be so bad as you think. Here, take ibis 
glass of biandy ; cheer up, we’ll be as gentle as we 
possibly can.” 

I ho kind and sympathizing tone and manner of 
the surgeon harmonized well witli tlie feelings both of 
old Millisaiit and Ins wile Nanny ; and they W'ere 
coinfoited, and encouraged, and assured. 

“ Oil, 1 doan’t fear it at all, gentlemen. 1 be quite 
calm like. I doan’t care tor it nothin’ hardly, now 
I’ve seen my maister,” said the old woman. 

U'ltli the gentlest and most delicate caie that the 
kindest consideration could suggest, she was removed 
from looks of anxious misgiving with wliicli lier hus- 
band and daughter gazed upon her, (o the feaiful 
apaitment in wliicli that science by winch the sull'er- 
iiigs of tlie body are alleviated, ^azes, with a liiindred 
e\es, upon tlie exci uciating torluies the human body 
can endure ; and the operation commenced. 

^ ii. ile {I.- 

-.t * il. # 

Jt lasted twenty minutes; the poor aged woman 
utteied scaiee a groan throughout. I'erliaps the 
strong repiession of her feelings did her harm. It 
is now two hours since the ojicratioii w'as concluded. 
Husband, daughter, the pinsiciaii, and Parson 
IVrigord, are around the sufi’ercr’s bed. 

“God be mcrcitiil to me a sinner!” slie faintly 
pia\ed. “O merciful Fallicr, take Johnny and 
Nancy under 'I’liy good care, and receive iny 
soul ill ” 

It IS all over! no breath dims the glass which the 
watehfiil ])h\hieian holds to her lips; his listening 
e.ns detect no sound : all is still — deeply still : she 
is no move liere ! 

“ .Slie is gone ! ” said the doctor. Motionless as 
statues weie all in the room, save the bei caved two. 
Bitter, .agonizing, w.is the sound of the convulsive 
sobs of the daughter; but the poor old man lost all 
self-command. 

“Oh, Nanny, Nanny!” be cried, stroking the 
chilly cheeks of that body winch would so sliortly be 
buried out of bis sigiit. “ Speak, Nanny ! why 
won’t you speak? No, no, no, she can’t! Come 
b.ack to your old man. Oh, oh ! what shall I do?” 

“Dear father,” said his daughter, repressing, with 
a powerful effort, emotions that were tearing lier 
heart asunder, “ she’s happier where she is; don’t 
wish her back ! ” 

“Daughter Nanny! — Nanny! that was her 
c 2 
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name,” cried the old man, his whole frame convulsed, 
and weejjing like a child. “ What shall I do with- 
out that woman? How can I live Avithout her? 
Nine-and-forty years ha’ we jogged on together. 1 
ncAcr thought o’ paiting. Hh, what shall a lone 
man do ? She did use to keep llic cot so trim and 
clean; and when I coined home from woik, there 
Avas everything ready, and lier own dear smiling face 
lookin’ so pleasant, and so happy, find so cheerful 
— oh, it wei e a pleasure to work for her ! And she 
begone!” and the old man covered his face Aiitli 
his hands, and rocked to and fro, weeping bitterly. 

“My falher dear, let us go lioine, and give our 
Ii\c‘s t(j (^0(1, and try to look on to meeting her 
whore she is ! No parting tliere, fatlier dear,” said 
Ihe bereaved daughter, pointing heavenwards, and 
licr beautiful countenance, more lovely in its sorrow, 
regarding her remaining parent with a look of solemn 
consolation. 

“ Very true, my gal ; but I never knowed wbat it 
w’eie, this partin’ for ever like,” he leplied. 

“ I shall never be so good as she were, but I’ll 
try to do what she did use to do for }0U, father,” 
continued his daugliter, caressing Iiiin. 

“ Eut, Nanny, look'e here,” said tlie old man, re- 
gal ding her through liis tears with a piteous look 
of misery; “she were my missus, and you be my 
I daughter. Niiie-aml-forty year w'e \v.i jogged on 
I together. Oh, never to see her again ! 

I “ Yes, father, you will, if you don't take on about 
I it too much. Who has thus oulered it, fatlier; Oh, 
let me try to be a wife, and daughter, and beriaiit, 
and all, to you ! ” said she, imploi ingly. 

“You can’t Nanny, )ou can’t! Niiie-and-forty 
year w'e ha’ lived in the same cot. I be old — you 
be young, Nanny — ne bean’t altogether companion- 
able like. I love you very much, my daughter, God 
knows ; but then, you kllow^ }ou bean't she as is 
gone.” 

Poor Nanny’s feelings had been restrained with a 
power amounting to heroism up to this moment. 
She could now no longer re>train them ; and in an 
j agony of tears she cast herself on tlie bed by the 
peacefully sleeping form of lier mother, and cares'i.ed 
and embraced her as though she had been still living. 
At the earnest persuasion of Mr. Perigord, the old 
man W’as persuaded to leave the room of death. 'J’he 
I authorities of tlie hospital treated him with the 
j greatest kindness and consideration ; another apait- 
I merit was placed at his dispo.sul so long as he re- 
! mained, where he received every attention. As 
j soon as he had left the room, Nanny Millisant I’e- 
j mained some time by the side of the corpse, giving 
I free vent to those bitter emotions which were wholly 
I irrepressi’nle ; and then casting herself on her face by 
' the side of the pale form which iier mother had once 
i tenanted, she prayed earnestly for strengtli to enable 
, her to submit to this dispensation Avitli contentment, 
to afibrd lielp and consolation to her father, and to 
I follow the instructions and tread in the footsteps of 
I the motlicr of whom she had been bereaved. Much 
I else she bcbought of that Eeing W'ho never forsakes 


the widowed and the orphan, nor ever turns a deaf 
car to the prayer of tlie heart. 

Mr. Perigord had the corpse conveyed to Bribo- 
Avorth at his own expense, and there may its peace- 
ful icsting-placc bo seen in the bmial garden of St. 
Mary’.s, in that pari.di, m. irked by a stone cross, on 
which is llic following insci iption : — I 

N. .M. I 

Al’llIL XX\. MIKTCXL ■ 

M<n( 1^, JcMi I 

i 

♦— 

i' 

THINGS IN GKNEPA].. I; 

“ A\ , marry ! — Now cuaiuz./k’ } om* wisdom.” , ; 

As you (tie li. 

TiiF. Avisdoiii I d(‘sire to unmuzzle, on tlic ' 
present oceinioii, is not iiiy own, dear Reader, , 
but yours. In order to obtain my olject, allow j 
me to propose a few questions : — 

Do you ever feel perplexed, and confused, and , 
brain-AA eary, A\ith tlie rapid progn-ess of tilings | 
material in tliis country ? Does your bead oAer 'I 
groAv gi<ldy Avith Ibe iiieessant clatter of manu- 
faetori(‘s, the Avbirl oi’ railroads, tin* babble of 
■jiarl lament ary que^tiollS about food and clotb- ,i 
jng, taxation and loeoniotion, coin and cotton, 
tbc ]*roail ainl tin* mirrow gauge? When you | 
see moii''t(‘r-U‘ains, and lialipeiiny steamboat^ ; | 

Building Societies ainl iMecli.uiics’ Institutes in- '' 
numerable, do you not sometimes wonder liovi’ it , 
/s- that tilings can possibly keep on at this rate ; , 

and bow tlicy Avill all end ? Do you not feel j 
inclined to say t«) lids huge complex machine, I 
the English social system, — Eor heaveids sake | 
stop a moment ! Let me pause and examine I 
you and myselb Let us see Avliat you have made 
of me, and learn, if it be jiossible, Avhither you, 

0 Avondrous macbinii 1 are hastening ? In vain | 
you may implore. It will not stop; and, Avbile j 
you belong to the s:iid machine, you must go on i 
Avitli it, or be knocked doA\n by it; — an alter- i 
native which, to some persons, appears quite an 
emhffrras fht choLv, J 

Have the above questions caused you to “ un- 
muzzle your Avisdoni,” dear Reader ? I take for 
granted that this is tlui casi', and that you liare 
soiTietliiiig to say upon tlie large question of 
“Tilings in (jcncral,” — something AA'orth bear- 
ing. Y^ou have, I trust, fallen into the proper | 
philosophic mood, and can see more than meets 
the eye, and liear more than enters into the ear, 
amid the din and spectacle around. 

Let us for a moment consider Avhat is called 
“the spnrit of the age.” 1 do not mean Mr. 
Horne’s l)ook, which, like many a Peer, has a 
pomjious title, and nothing to support it ; but 
tlie spirit which pervades society in England at 
the present time. It is a spirit of incessant 
activity ; and its vast w'orking shows a great 
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amount of intelligfonco. Intel lij^oncc, expended 
upon what ? Chiefly upon the gratification of 
the animal, the sensuous portion of our natim*. 
No reason able, person will deny tlie importance 
of this portion ; it is a tuna non to onr ex- 
istence here ; inasmuch as man, as lar as we 
know, might exist on eartli witlioiit a sonf^ hut 
he could not, assuredly, exist on cartli witliout 
a hod(/. We will give that argument its full 
weight; and will not run into tlie extreme of 
desiring that a man should in no way regard 
or gratify his animal nature ; because you and 
I, my Reader, (whose wisdoms arc unmuzzled,) 
sec clearly that his higher s])iritual nature would 
suffer in consetpienee, — as droops the fair lloAwr 
to whose root you deny proper iiiitrimeiit. — Rut 
W(‘ ar() all apt to ove^’.slioot the mark : and, as 
tlic said fair flower fades auay, and its earth- 
bound root grov\s rank and iuordiiiaie, if you 
gi\(‘ it a su])erabunda:ice of niiiriment ; so is it 
uith that flower, tlie human soul, a\]ilii the Inaly 
U ton luxuriously caj'tal for. One may (‘auly 
liav#‘ too much ol‘ a good (liiiig — (‘sp(*cially of 
tJi«‘ good things of tliis woild. 

Tlie desire to gratify tiio Sv'uses have in 
comm 11 with the lower aiiiiuah ; l)ut it is easy 
t ) he seen that we are ‘‘hotter tliaii the hrutes,*' 
foi, have we not exercised a high degree' of iii- 
telligencc in securing our hia/ ^ — 

We cat, drink, sleep, and amuse oiirscdvcs more 
knowingly than tliey, Ly our superior intelli- 
g neo ; and, hy intelligence, one set of men 
make another do drudgery for theiii ; an art 
which the heavers, even, have not attained. — 
t'h yes! W’c are hotter than the lirutcs ! Rut 

a.s to heing “ alittle lower than tin.* aiigeis,” 

humph I — What do you tliiiik about fhot, gi'od 
Reader ? j\ly thought Juay not he worth much, 
or he very original ; ])ut 1 wdll tell it, nev<‘rtli(‘- 
less. When J see a man a .sla\e to liis lowx-t 
a])[)elites ; savage if dinner he half an hour too 
late ; cross heeause the soup is burnt, or the 
turbot overboiled ; implacable if his h'al prove 
to he a inattrass ; l estlcss if he remain in om* 
place longer than he thinks desirahle ; and in- 
dignant if he move at a rate less tliaii thirty 
miles an hour, — I cannot, hy the utmost sl:ill 
ef my imagination, suppose such a ludiig to ht; 
mdy “ a little low'or than the aiigcds.” 1 liave 
an old-fashioned, very lofty notion of the 
angelic nature. Such a man is, to my appre- 
hension, below the lowest of tlie seraphic host 
i‘y “a very long chalk,” and much too near to 
the state of those created things who w\alk the 
earth wdthout the <poivLO' (as far as w’e know) to 
give a thought to heaven and immortality. 

I say “ U)o 7/co/’,” because this, surely, is not 
the proper state of man. A De Moiilaigne may 
display the intellect of a high immortal spirit 
111 an endeavour to prove that pussy and lie arc 
upon an equality ; but tlie more lie argues, the 
better are we convinced that he is in the wrong. 


•Society, too, may go on inventing, ever, some 
new improvement in our external material life 
— new conveniences, comforts, luxuries; hut, 
tlie more ingenuity there is expended on them, 
the more is the reflective man eon\iiic(Ml that 
the mind whieli can invent, finds not its satis- 
faction in such things. 

^-fhe appliance of tlioiight to deaden and ex- 
tinguish the thinking faculty, is like the act of 
a man who, being up in a balloon, cuts holes in 
the silk to prove the sharimess of his j)eiikujf<‘. 
History, tliat teaches by example, has furnished 
us with some very strong instances of this kind ; 
v\<h‘ tlie lives of tliose Roman Emperors wiio 
studied hard to enjoy life — the mere animal 
life, and who succeeded so well, that tlioy killed 
themselves hy cunningly devised l/rutishness. 
They all ovci'.-hot their mark. Nero vras by no 
mc'ans a thiek-lieaded or nnintellcctual pu’soii 
by nature, hut lu' had too much niomy and 
power, too niaiiy luxuries and bodily coinfoi-ts, 
not to become idle, and w'anton, and good for 
iiotliiiig, ill a very short spac''‘ of time. There 
are no viees that may not spring from idlene-a 
and W'anton luxury. This fact, N(u*o, among* 
Olliers, has proved to tlie satisfaction of all those 
whose W'isdonis go unmn/zled through the 
domain of (iio. All ! that golden j»;daeo of his 
had much to answer for, for it certaiidj sjioiled 
a very promising yonng man 1 Rut are there 
no golden palaces in the present day ? Non(‘ lint 
those inhaliited hy mnperors and kings ? AVliy, 
Nero, monarch of the world, as ho w’as, had ]icr- 
soiial comforts and luxuries far iiderior to those 
which a Rritish tradesman can command at a 
first-rate hotel. So much for man’s jirogrcss in 
material tilings. 

1 trust, <lear Reader, you will agi*ec with lao in 
believing, that, although the spirit of material- 
ism ])eivades the thinking and acliiig of the 
presc'iit day, Rritaiii is not wholly inatei iai and 
giM‘ii up to worshi])])ing idols, nianimoii and 
maehiiiery and sensuality, gods of wood and 
stone and clay, “ tlio work of men’s hands.” 
Tliej*o is a small amount of a higher and ecpially 
u‘<eful, though less practical, religion and philo- 
so]diy among us, and it is gradually increasing. 
TJiere are some people who care little for the 
need and greed, the pomps and vanities of the 
wwld : — pious men “ wdio point to heaven and 
lead the way;” men ofscieiice, w ith keen, sagacious 
intellect, wlio enlighten and instruct; poets W’ho 
sing in a low voice to “tlie fit audionee” in spite 
of the surrounding uproar. All these, though 
they run counter to the spirit of the age, are ne- 
cessarily inllucnced in some degree by it ; for no 
man can escape the in linen ce of surrounding 
circumstances. 'fhey partake the prevalent 
energy, strength and comprehensive enterprise ; 
and they will, 1 believe, prepare the way for 
their successors to perform for the coming gene- 
ration such wonders in the region of mind as 
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shall equal those now being wrought in that of 
matter. Nor must we forget that this material 
progress is, to a certain extent, necessary to 
bring about the desired spread and increase of 
mental and spiritual excellence. 

Our wisdom being unmuzzled, as before stated, 
0 sago Reader ! you and I must look things 
steadily in the fa(;e, and admit that, altliough 
this continually im])r()ving state is very inspi- 
riting to look forward to, it is but a probability. 
‘‘We know not what a day may bring forth.” 
Let us not repeat (hat as a iiktc form of speech, 
meaning nothing : it is a literal truth. What 
do we know of the mysterious workings of the 
elements within this globe, upon the outer crust 
of tvhich we walk, and disport oursehes so se- 
curely ? Geology, as far as it gO(‘s, is a fair 
science enough, and can argue prettily from a 
lialf-visibb' past to a probable future ; but all 
her line tlicories may he distracted, and put to 
the rout to-morrow, hy some unexpected and 
entirely now natural phenomenon. ‘‘ We know 
not what a day may bring forth.” A sudehm 
convulsion of tliis planet may sweep our country 
and its inhahitaiits, hanks, railways, manufac- 
turers, peers, paupers, everything, in one minute, 
to the bottom of the ocean. It is a terrible 
tiling to talk about, and may be scouted as a 
preposterous idea by some people ; but, a^k any 
natural pliilosojdier capable of answering the 
(question, and he will tell )ou that smdi a thing 
is hj no means impossible. Again, an unsuc- 
cessful war may throw us into ruin and Gavery. 
It is all very fine to talk cd' Rritons ‘‘ r/c/v /*, 
7/ct’er h(‘in<i and the like, hut ask any en- 

! lightened statesman, or general, li is r-eal opinion 

I on such a subject, and he would tell you that 
[i war is ever on the heels of peace, and that the 

I I chances of war are IncidcnidhU'. Nations as 
I proud and as brave as th(' Rritons have been eii- 
; slaved, ruined, aiiniliilated. 

“ Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are 
they f’ If such, then, is the uiieertainty of 
; sublunary things, it behoves socicnies, as well as 
individuals, “that think they stand,” to “ take 
heed lest they fall.” 

We have become very grave, dear Reader. A 
i large subject, however lightly we may touch 
I upon it at first, will almost always make us 
I grave before we have done- with it. But this is 
not a fitting place in which to write that, which 
may, in the words of Burns, “ turn out a sermon 
and I will say no more now, exc(ipt to express a 
hope that what has been said above may suggest 
to your mind some satisfactory reply to the first 
acquaintance who may waggishly ask you, 
“ Wliat do you thiuk of things in fjenn'al T' 

J. M. W. 


am I tliat the discoveiy of a truth formerly un- 
known doth rather convince mi:n of ignorance than 
nature of ignorance. — Italciyh, 


THE CHURCHYARD. 

T. M. P. 

At the hour of midnight dread 

1 stood ’iieath the churchyard tree; 

And 1 thought that the buried dead 
Rose up and looked at me ’ 

Crev and cold, like the tombstones old. 

They rose by the moon s pale beam ; 

T di»l not shriek, or move or speak, — 

It felt like a troubled dream. 

With fear the dark trees shook — 

Eaeh tlower bent down her head - 
Trembled the silver brook 
At the presence of the dead ! 

But, oh ’ 'twas strange, nor fear nor change, 
J’ass’d o'er the ehaiicel wall, 

And the old church tower repelled their power, 
With its cror^.s-erowned sleeplc tall. 

The wailing, wailing wind 

l^ighed thiough the churehyard loiic ; 

Hope and life it liatli left behind. 

So desolate its tonti. 

To and fro did the dead men go, 

JMid tlie graves so still and calm, 

And a-- thev roved their white Ups mofed 
And they muttered a kind of psalm. 

Willi eager ha-^te they c.ime - 
Tlic,v gatheied louiid me there — 

Tne\ called me hy niy name 
^I'iiey inoekeil m\ v ild despair. 

Tlie rushing tii'inl ut the risen flead 
Had a stiangc uneaithly sound, 

Like the ocean s roar on a cli^taiit sliore, 

Or an eaitlnpiakc* under:' round ' 

And the '^ilcnce *if the plaet' tliev broke; — 
llaik to the words that the dead men spoke ’ 

SO.NO OF TlllQ J'tAT* MKN. 

Famished, cold, and poor Avere \^c, 

Ik'ggars at thy closl'd door; 

Lite pas.s’d hy us mournfully, 

Thou didst treat us sconitully. 

Thou ar‘' nrh, and we A\eie jutur ' 

Days and vears of agon\ 
llu\e we ]>ass'«l .so tunr to iher : 

Yet not e’en one loving word 
From those husy lij)s we hcaid 
MV have sudered fioin thy sin,- 
Kow thy toi-tiires must begin 

Fearfully, oh! feai fully, 

Did tlieir accents die awa> : 

Mourniulb, oh’ inounilully ’ 

And my heart grew' dark and ehill. 

Hut the dead men still did stay 
With their faces cold and grey ; 

And they gathered round about 
With their long Icau arms stretched out. 
Pointing at me mockingly ; 

Arnl their soulless glassy c.>cs, 

With a kind of cold siiriirise, 

Storing — staring at me still I 
Then a mother held her child 
In that grave-yard’s tainted air; 

And she spoke in accents wild, 

Feeling still her life’s despair. 

''Slumber did thy form enfold, 

Sweetest drcJims did soothe thy rest ; 

J was dying in the cold, 

With my baby at my breast. 
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On the morning of that day 
At thy door, 0 man, I lay ; 

Thou didst nee my baby cling 
To the breast that food denied ; 

Thou didst chide my murmuring. 

When with the strength of death I cried. 
Thou didst bid me to be gone, 

Nor cumber thus tliy cntrance-stonc : 
And I crawled a little way, 

Then I strove and strove to pniy. 

And as cold and night came on. 

With my baby at my side 
In mine agony 1 died ! 

When our spirits found release 
Thou didst sleep in ealincst peace ■ 

Now thine eyes will close in vain. 

Peace thou ne’er canst know again ; 

We have suflered from I by sin, — • 

Now thy tortures must begin !” 

Her voice, s(» terrible and shrill. 

Died on the midnight brec/e, — 

The beatings ol my heail stood still, — 
Oh ' fearful things were these ! 

I Another phantom, dark and grim, 

Rose on my sight by tlic moonbeam dun. 

' “ On the gallows-tree 1 hung, 

I To and fro my body sv\iing, 

I Mid the mock mgs of the crowd 

1 And their shouts of triumph loud. 

To and fro,“ to and tro,-- 
Il.ick waids, — forward, N, — see it go 
Wliilc my struggling frame did strive 
Still to kcc]» itself alive. 

’Tuas a icarlul sight to see, 

That death of ling'riiig agony'; 

’Twas a dieadfiil <lcath to die 
lletwi\t the mocking earth and sky ! 

In each panting, painful breath, 

Shame, and fear, and <lark dcsjioiid,— 
lIoiTihle the tlaiih, 

More liorrihlo tlic dread B* ijiUKL 
Docs no memory of a jirayer 
Wrung from hunger ami desjiair, - 
Usele.ss prayer, that could not soften, 
Prayer, hy thee rejected ottcu, - 
Sound in)on thy guilty eai 
Stniiid o'’ vengeance and ol fear''' 

Oil ! aiigel-niuments that ^\v losi'' 

Oh ! miseries we hlindly' elioose ’ 

Oh ’ power of good to evil bent. ’ 

Oh ' sin too dreailful to rejicnt * 

Oh • Jieavcii rejected and opprest. 

Oh ! hell ni many a living hrea>t !” 

He w'as silent like tlie others — 

Jt was over- I had heard — 

But that agony' of silence 
Was more dreadful than each word ! 

O silence pure ' O solitude ! 

Can 1 no longer prove 
The beauty of your presence 
The calmness of your loi e I 
Must the darkness of my spirit 
O’ercloud the moonlight sky t 
Have 1 looked my last on nature 
With the child’s delighted eye'? 

Then the phantoms gathered round me 
To drag me to the grave ; 

The spell of the damned bound me — 

God ! is there none to save 
The avenging earth did gape 
To receive me in her womb, 

And the demon-fingers shape 
My nameless, shameful tomb : 


Yet life heat strong within me, 

1 had no power to die ; 

A breathing man—a living soul — 

Mid those cold graves to lie! 

And there was silence full of speech. 

And darkness wrought with fear. 

And 1 knew' that the dead men were there, 
Though I could not see nor hear ! 

A sound like a church hell ringing 
1 ts sweetest matin chime, 

A sound like the free birds singing 
Joy to that holy time ; — 

A light like the light of a young child’s heart, 
Or a saint’s encircled brow ; 

O light ! O sound ! liow dear thou art, — 

Dearer than ever now' ! 

The grisly phantoms faded. 

My darkened sonl was free. 

The bright moon shone and the clouds W'erc gone 
As I stood 'ncath the churchyard tree. 

Tt was a child’s beseeching prayer, — 

O silver, silver tone ! 

For mr tliosc loving accents were ; 

For me— /or vk alone ! 

Ob ’ innocence, availing much ’ 

Oil * childhood’s grateful love ! 

One tender word, one kindly touch, 

< bie cup of w'aler held to such. 

Of wondrous ])OW’er may prove. 
l*ray for me still, thou little child ’ 

With thy lips unstained by sin ; 

Pray fur me, spirit undefiled. 

For at thy pure and holy prayer 
An angel’s presence fills the air, 

And hope springs up within. 


AN ARABIAN TALE. 

(TIIANSLATF.I) from a FllENCTI MS.) I 

The Arab tribe of Ncggdie fonncrly possessed a 1 
tliorougbbred black mare named Houban-lieggin. She I 
w'as extremely' beautiful, and iiiueh coveted by' the 
chief of aiiotiicr tribe called Daher. Having vainly 
offered to exchange for her his caiiieksand all his riches, 
be conceived the idea of disguising himself as a beggar, 
and accordingly hastened to stain bis skin with the 
juice of some herb, to cover himself wdth rags, and to 
tie up his throat and legs, in order to counterfeit a 
lame and distorted mendicant, and thus to aw’ait 
Nahee, the animal's master, on the road hy which he 
was expected to return, (hi his drawing near, the 
feigned beggar addressed him in a feeble voice. “ Have 
pity' on a poor stranger, who has not tasted food for 
three days. 1 am dying ; help me, and God will reward 
you.” 

The Bedouin offered to take him on his horse to his 
ow'ii home ; hut the counterfeit replied, " I have not 
tlic strength to rise.” 

Full of compassion, Nahee dismounted, and with 
great difficulty placed the beggar on his mare. No 
sooner did Daher feel secure on the saddle than he 
struck his spur into the animal’s side, and galloped off, 
crying out at the same time, “ It is I, Daher, who have 
gained and carried her ofl’ ! ” 

Nabec shouted to Daher to listen to him, who, cer- 
tain of not being jiursucd, stopped, though at some 
little distance, as Nabec was armed. 

“ A'ou have stolen my mare,” said the latter: “I 
wish you prosperity with her, but I entreat yon’lkever 
to reveal how you became posBessed of her.” 




^^Aud wherefore]” asked Dalicr. K'f 

** Because a really suffering person might refused 
assistance, and an act of charity neglected; from the 
fear of being deceived as I have been.''* 

Struck by these words, Paher oj^n^idei^ for a mo* 
merit, and then, dismounting/hia^rctum^d the marc to 
her master, at the sanlO time emlnacing him with great 
cordiality. Nabcc invited hijtt to his house, where he* 
remained three days, and djfcpartcd after an interchai^. 
of vows of eternal friendship, • " C* B: B. 


NICHOLAS BERGHEH. . , t. V \ 
This celebrated artist — one of the hiost!c4i^fat^, 
of the Diitcli School — was the son lletcr'jair 
Haerlein, born at Haerlem. Fropi his fniher’wl! 
received his first instruction in art. He acquired 
name by which bis works are kii^n from an iiic^ent 
in his early life. Whilst studying under Van 
liis father followed him, fift-the purpose of chastising 
him for some indiscretion, into the rooms df that artist, 
who, perceiving the fatlier’s purpose, called to his 
pupils to “ berg hem” or “ hide him.” This was 
afterwards applied to him as a by-name. Ultimately 
he adopted it; and by this name he became dis- 
tinguished. Berghem was a man of varied powc*rs, 
equally successful in landscape, figures, and cattle. 
He lived contemporary with Both and Wouvermans, 
to neither of whom he was inferior, llis works, in- 
dicating talent of a very high ordcM*, were in liis own 
day, as at the present time, esteemed of great value, 
and brought extraordinary prices. His etchings, 
many of which he did from his studies of animals, ^:c. 
from nature, are carefully preserved by the fortunate 
possessors of them, being valued for tiieir delicacy 
and vigour, 'i'lie brilliancy of light and shade ob- 
servable in the specimen wc have hero given, was one 
of the chief characteristics of his works. He died in 
his native city, in the year 1GS3, at the age of 
fifty-nine. 


A0A2INE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AX 
OXFORD MAN. . 

T, N, IT. 

JuJf/ 19/7/. — Tiie^ rector came this morning into 
the breakfast room, and told us that Helen .lewcll 
was dying, and had ^lent for him to administer the 
last and only consolation for the sick. He had been 
with her during the greater part of yesterday, and 
had fixed an hour this morning for this very ]mrpose. 
But the poor creature felt herself dying, and had 
requested if it would not be too much trouble to liis 
reverence, that he would come as soon as he could. 
He begged both Montague and tnysclf to go with 
him, that the Cliurch’s rule flfiight he sure to be 
obeyed without any delay or unnecessary bustle. We 
went up into the room where the sufferer was, as 
soon a^ we reached the cottage, for all had been pre- 
pared for our coming. On a bed in the corner the 
dying woman lay pantiftg for breath. She appeared 
to suffer hardly at all from coughing; indeed, liec 
whole system seemed quite snbd\|ed, as though disease 
had done its worst, and, having broken down all im- 
was waiting inactively awhile, ere i t 

(1) Coiitmued from p 272, 


atquld iompl^ethc work for lha last enemy. Everv- 
*t^iug iifioiit her was beautifully clean and nent, as the 
rector bad'descrihcd'lt after his first visit, and there 
was besides an air of comfort in the room, which told 
of anoth^e cape and thoughtful charity. Her pale 
c.xpressive ^pe was turt^ towards her little child, 
^who lay in a 'Calm" guilel® slcPp, such as children 
only eleep, outside the'ttJ, v|ith his head covered 
with its curly hair r^jclinfog on one of his mother’s 
ayitis, and his little knees gathered up towmds her, 
•while hie^body was circled by the other arm of this 
hi^^tjy ^^IrWving parent, who was also so soon to he 
:him. ‘ It was a strange, a painful con- 
^ptostj the bfialfliy rounded arm of the little fellow, 
jflbr good^l^pplks of food had made a wondrous 
*clifange in him,) lying in this attitude of quiet conli- 
dsnee bu the lean, wasted arm of the exhausted 
sufferer. As we entered she turned flir head, diid 
lifted her dark bright eyes, now filled with tears, 
while a smile of heavenly gratitude spread over her 
face, as she at last fixed an earnest gaze upon the rector. 

“Oh, sir," she said, “hiay God iii heaven bless 
you and reward you; for I can’t — 1 wi.sli 1 could. 
Ilow good you have been to me ! but He will never 
forget it, your reverence; no, and — " 

“Never mind all this now, Helen," said the rector 
ill a consoling tone of voice, soft and subdued, in 
perfect unison witli the awful approach. “Is then* 
anything you wish to say to me — any thing of earthly 
matters, which disturbs the thoughts of your lieart, 
and carries tlieni away from what snoiild^ solely em- 
ploy them now? Tell me if there is." 

“Oh, your reverence! — " hut she could say no 
more» She pointed to the sleeping innocent, and 
buried her face in its little bosom ; and her long black 
hair, whieh had escaped from her nightcap, fell loosely 
over its face and neck while she wTpt — faintly, for 
death was near at hand, yet the more piteously for that 
very reason. At last she said, turning round again — 

“Oh! sir, I know it’s wrong — very wrong. But, 
poor Willy! I can’t feel quite easy like about him. 
But I know you will never lose sight of liiin, and 
there is besides a Father of tlie " 

But liere siie lost her voice and lier self-coinmand, 
and at that moment the child moved restlessly, and 
opening its bright eyes on its mother, began to smile 
on her, yet almost immediately shrank hack and drew 
closer to her, frightenefd by seeing us. A neighbour 
who was in attendance took him out of the room lor 
the time, at the mother’s request. Mr. Montague 
promised again to see to his welfare, and the poor . 
creature was satisfied. 

After the completion of the solemn service which 
liad hrouglit the rector here so early, the sufierer evi- 
dently waxed weaker and weaker, and she could now 
only speak in a whisper. There was a dead silence 
in the room, and the light was dim, for they had 
drawn a curtain across the window, by the rector’s 
request, to shade the light from her eyes. Around 
her bed we watched kneeling, while the rector prayed 
for her. Suddenly she said in the same whispered 
voice, only fainter, 
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My child — Willy — fetch him." 

He was brought in, and she clasped him to her 
bosom as well as she could. Her lips moved in 
secret prayer, and her eyes were upturned to Iieaven. 
What sights may not the dying faithiul see, which 
are hidden from us ! As if blessed witli a vision of 
peace, her wan face lighted with a sudden joyful 
smile, and she turned her eyes towards the rector. 

“ Some water, please," she said, so as scarcely to be 
audible. Then beckoning with her hand to him, she 
added, as he leant down to catcli her words, Bless 
me before 1 die; bless me, O my Father !” 

The old clergyman laid his hands on her head, and 
gave her the Church’s blessing. She took bis hand 
and kissed it, and then kissing her child, (who 
seemed almost to know what was going on, so quiet 
was he,) she placed it up(»n his liead, and looked up 
in the rector’s loving, peaceful face, and pra 3 'ed him 
with her e\Ts, for she could no longer speak, that lie 
would take care of the orjihaii. A change came over 
lier, and the perspiration stood on her face, and slie 
motioned for water. It was brought, hut she could 
not swallow. Her eyes closed, and licr lips ino\ed, 
j as if in jua^^er. We all sank on our knees, and the 
I rector said in a low voice a litany for the departing 
soul. He ended, and there was no sound — -we 
watched for breathing, but it had ceased. The 
mother of Willj' was asleep in Christ. “ Blessed are 
tlie dead wliicli die in the Lord.” 'I’he child vvas at 
once taken out of the room, for he was fiigbtened, 
and was pulling the motionless arm of the departed, 
to catcli attention, as of old. Poor orphan ! that may 
not be. Thou shall never see her again who once 
sheltered thee in her bosom from all fears, and loved 
thee with a mother’s teiiderest love, till time has 
ended for thee also, and that last sleep has sealed 
I tbee for the giave. How changed both mother and 
I child will be then, who can tell ? Meanwhile thy 
I mother caretb for thee, VVilly, and may he nearer to 
, thee tliaii thou dreamest. Keep her iiieinor}' as a 
vestal llame ever pure and bright in tliy soul, then 
shall the jircsence of the dead lie thy best slneld and 
buekler against temptation. I’hougli thy remem- 
brance of her will be faint and jiliantom-lilve in after 
years of manhood, still let the reverence of her be 
ever preserved in thy heart of hearts, the inmost 
sanctuary of thy spiritual temple; then wilt thou ohc}^ 
the commandment with ^iromise, then will tlw voice 
be low and subdued if thou chancest to speak of her, 
and thy love will be eternal, and thou shall in a mea- 
sure overlook the partition-wall of flesh, even heie, in 
this thine eartlily sojourn! 

July 21st. — At breakfast this iiiorniiig the rector 
said that he intended calling on Mrs. Hutchins, to 
ascertain her determination about her child. 

“ I have purposely waited so long," he said, “ be- 
cause I wanted her to hear of it first from common 
rumour, which she is sure to have done ere this, 
and so it will not take her by surprise. I suppose, 
Mary dear, that you are prepared to receive little 
Georgie ?’’ 

“ Oh, yes, papa, quite prepared ; I arranged it all at 


once when you first spoke of It, and his crib came 
from Dorchester three or four days ago." 

“ Then you could take charge of him to-night?” 

“Quite well; and the sooner the better, you know, 
if you consult me." 

“ I wisli, Mr. Freeman, you would go with me, 
and you too, Charles. You may perhaps make the 
matter less awkward, though of course I shall wish to 
break it to her at first alone, which can be easily 
managed.” 

So, after breakfast we went; and there on the top 
step before the door was little CJcorgie with his flaxen 
hair, and pale delicate face, lighted up with a bright 
glad smile. When he saw us he clapped his tiny 
hands together, and sliouted as loudly as a child can 
shout, “ Here’s Mr. Montoo, mamina!” and he clam- 
bered down the steps one at a time, with his right leg 
foremost throughout, as fast as lie could, and running 
to us, caught hold of the rector. 

He raised the little fellow iu his arms, and a sad 
earnest look did he fix on that innocent face wliich 
was so soon to brighten his parsonage. He was 
thinking, doubtless, of his awful charge. But, {juickl^^ 
rousing himself from his reverie, he kissed the dear 
boy on his fair forehead, and earned liim in his arms to 
the house, while Charles Montague and I remained in 
the g.irden. As lie passed in, the sun poured down a 
glowing light on tin* upturned face of the child, and 
gilded the falliiig liaii with an almost supernatural 
hrillianc}', ns it Jay streaming over the aim of the 
aged clergyman. I could not hut think of the Good 
Shepherd, carrying one of the lambs in his bosom. T 
trust it was not wiong. However, I urn coming the 
sentimental again in my diary. 

AV"e had not been long walking the narrow circum- 
feiencc ot the garden when Mis. Hutchins made her 
appearaiu‘c and invited us to come in. There were 
tears in ]»(‘r eyes, hut a most coiitradietinglv good- 
humoured smile playing about her moutli. When we 
entered, we beheld Mr. Hutchins sitting with both 
his feet on the fender, in fionl of tin' lii e-place, read- 
ing the ne\vs])apcr. lie did not r,'se to receive us ; 

1 and tlii'^ piece of ill-breediiig was all the more con- 
s])icu()us and unmeaning as there was no correspond- 
ing pleasure to he obtained theiehy — which signifies, 
in plain Fiiglisli, that there was no fire in the grate. 
The child was on a stool, up in ’a corner, (his usual 
scat) close hv the sofa on wliicli Mr. Montague 
\vas sitting. The expression of his face was greatly 
altered — it was now one of fear. Mr. Hutchins 
scarcely noticed us b^' a distant shake of the hand, 
and did not cliange his position. A sullen and dogged 
ill-humour vvas depicted in the plainest hand-writing 
on his coarse countenance ; and he was endeavouring, 
most imsuccessfully, to ‘appear engrossed with his 
paper. 

“Well, then, Mrs. Hutchins, you will give me 
leave to run away with Georgie to the Parsonage, 
won’t you?” said the rector. 

“ Why, I do not know what to say, Mr. Montague. 
It’s very hard to be separated from him, for he is a 
great amusement find comfort to me, 1 assure you. 
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But then lie will not be far off. I shall be able to sec 
him when I like. And it’s for bis good too, I’m sure, 
poor fellow. I don’t think I ought to stand in the 
wny of that. And then you are all so kind, so very 
kind to him. I’m sure he ought to be very grateful 
to you for your goodness in consenting to take the 
trouble. And he is very fond of yon. I assure you 
he’s always talking about you and Miss Mary.” 

“ I thought 1 would take him hack with me at 
once, if you had no objection. It is better, I think, 
that it should be done as soon as possible, for your 
sake.” 

‘Mbit that’s* very soon, Mr. Montague, very soon. 
It’s rather hard to make up one's mind — he is niy onl}' 
child, and it will be dull for me here,” but at this 
point she remembered herself, and, looking with an 
anxious expression at her husband, she added “when 
George is away. However, it sliull he as you wish. 
I’m sure you know best.” 

“ I think, perhaps, you miglit consult Mrs. 
llutcliins, before you quite decide to sell your child,” 
growled out Mr. Hutchins from behind his crackling 
newspaper, which he sliook with a deckled soil of 
flap to give emphasis to his words. 

“ Sell him, iiiy dear George ! oh, liow sliocking — 
j)Oor boy!” and here, taking the little child into her 
lap, she burst into a flood of tears. ^Montague and 1 
rose and looked out of the window, talking about the 
view, to make our presence as little oppressive as 
possible to the poor mother. 

“ Very sentimental, I dare say,” growled the hus- 
band. “ Lets her child go at once, and tlieii pretends 
to cry about it. As if he need go at all, if you don't 
like it !” 

“ Mrs. Hutchins does not seem willing, sir, to 
allow any selfish feelings to interfere with her child’s 
true interests,” said the rector very sternly, as sternly 
as I had ever heard him say anything. Mr. llutcliins 
seemed to he taken aback for a moment, but added 
almost immediately : — 

“ Why, I suppose a f ither lias a right to have a 
voice in the matter, sir ?” 

“Yes, doubtless,” said IMr. Montague, “nobody 
can dispute that; hut I thought 1 understood that 
you had left the decision to Mrs. Hutchins.” 

“ So you did, you know, George,” said Mrs. 
Ili^cliins, amid her tears, “for you said you did mU 
care twopence about it, and you would be glad to 
get rid of lii.s stpialling.” Here slie kissed the cliild 
with double fervour, as if to make up to it for having 
repeated its father’s harsh words. 

“ But I think it’s ns well fora wife to make at least 
a allow of consulting her hu-sband on such an occasion,” 
said Mr. Hutchins. 

“ Do you then object to my taking cliarge of 
Georgie?” inquired the rector. ^ 

“Why, no; tliat’s another matter; of course I 
don’t wish to stand in the way of his advancement 
and comfortable settlement in life. But I suppose 
he’ll be taught all sorts of superstitious and fanciful 
notions, and learn to be excellently unfit for n prac- 
tical life.” 


“ I certainly shall give him that education which 
my duty as a clergyman requires me to give him, and 
practical religion will be my main object. In fact, I 
shall try to make him superstitious, as you call it — it 
is right that you should know this before you decide. 
P'or if you object to tliis, I tell you openly that 1 
cannot consent to be responsible for his training.” 

“ Well, 3^11 must take him, I suppose. Come here, 
sir I” These hist words he addressed to lu's child, who 
came to him timidly. Placing the little fellow between 
his legs and lifting np a fiugei, he thus concluded his 
harangue. 

“Mind you’re a good boy, do you hear? and do 
as 3mirre told, and don’t talk nonsense. If you do, I 
hope 3'ou’ll he \vell wlnpped.” TIilm-c was a slight 
trcmnlousness in his voice, and I don't think he ipiite 
relished parting with Georgie in his heart, though the 
feeling liad mainly ilevelo])ed itself in an unusual ex- 
hibition of hearis]incs.«!. 

“ Would you like to go with Mr. Montagno ?” asked 
Mrs. Hutchins. 

“ Of com sc he will ! He must !” said the father. 

“ Will }ou be going with me, mamma? ” answered 
the little clnld, at the same time that Air. lliUcliins 
w^as speaking ; but hearing his fatlier’s voice he looked 
back, fiighti'iicd, and hid his face in his motiiei’s lap. 

“ No, Gcoigio, hut 1 shall come and su e 3^011 often, 
very often ; and so ivill papa ; and you will lie witli 
Miss Mary, yon know', and close by the elunch which 
}’oii love so niucli to go to on Sundays. Mon’t that 
be nice, mv darling? ’ The chdcl said nothing, hut 
seemed to he tliinking deejilv, for lus blue eves were 
fixed earnestly 011 his motlici ’s face. At last he kissed 
tier hand, and climbing again upon her knees, caressed 
luM as children only kiunv how’ best to do ; and then 
getting dow n, he quietly came to tiie rector’s side and I 
said, looking up to him w'ith a touchingly pensive j 
expression, 

“ Will you lot w Georgie as mamma does ? Will 3'oii, 
thougli, Mr. Moiitoo?” 'I’liis oveicame poor Mrs. 
Hutchins completely, and slie was leaving the mom, 1 
her face buried in her handkercliicf, w’heii tlie little 
fellow running up to her took her hand and said, 
‘•What d<» you ery for, mamma? Don’t ciy, there’s 
a dear, dear mamma, or I shall ciy too.” Slie took 
him up in her arms, and, ki ssing him velinnently, 
left tile loom. Air. Montague took this opp()rtiinit3’ 
to rise and take leave; the child was dressed to ac- 
company us l)y his father, who aetiially kissed him 
before he w'cnt, and came out quite civilly to show 
ns to the door. 

Juhj %\d — 1 do not know how it is, hut I seem to 
myself strangely altered wiiliin this last month. It 
seems to me as though the sj>:ukling fount of joyoiis- 
ness which once gushed forth from my heart were 
dried up; and as though the airy tread and activity 
of my youth were gone by, and an autumn were 
passing upon me. Aly spirit seems to sit alone in a 
silent thicket beside a babbling streamlet, and the 
shade of thick leaves is over my head — and pensive 
music floats over my heart's responsive strings, like 
the wear}^ plaint of the nightingale — and wiiid-siglis 
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come fitfully from a far distance, and a luxurious 
sorrow has softened down the gayest and bnglitest 
tints in the picture of life. Yet wiilial llicre breathes, 
more than ever, over all things around me, a hrealli 
of loving poetry whieli 1 knew not before. Tlie 
quiet lane sliaded with overarching trees, the secluded 
meadows, with their sleep surrounding slojics, the 
peaceful rivulet, the gray old church, tlie wild flowers, 
whose spailding eyes peep through the hedge upon 
the deep rutted road, and above all, the moonlit night 
when silence hovers over held and tree which lie 
bathed in the pale sheen, have a message for me in- 
expressibly soothing and subduing. It is now a 
night of most heavenly beauty. 1 can hear from the 
opened window of the room the wild ghost-like howl- 
ing of the owl, sailing with its heavy Happing wings 
about the church tower, which I can see, edged with 
silver, above the light-ti])j)cd heads of the trees. 
There is not a cloud iii the midnight heaven, and the 
moonbeams stealing fiinid the thick foliage shine like 
the last visions of consolatory hope in the heart of the 
downcast. 'I'here is a stillness wdiich may be felt, 

I and the breath of the night air creeps in, hurthened 
I with llowcr-inceuse most rcfiesUiiig to the wearied. 
Surely swell is the haU-hre of 13ante’.'» Place of Long- 
ing, the sleep of a night, without the glad light and 
heat ol that sun which will be the life of the Iinmoital 
lilessed, yi*t withal sootlied with the gliininering of a 
stailit re.sl. 'I'o-night is such an one as our Siiakspeaie 
describe^ in those ofien quoted lines *. — 

! “The moon shines hri'dil , iii such a ini' lit as this, 

I When the sneci \i ind-. did i;e!ill\ hiss the ticcs, 

! And tlu‘3 did make no none . . . .” 

j And — 

I “ How •'wcet tlie mooiiliglil sleeps njmn lio' l)..nk ’ — 

I Sil, JesMci look liow the floor ol lusoeii 

h thiek inlaid with patines ol hii<>lit f^oht. 

'I'Jieic’s not the smallest orb w hicli llion heliohlest, 

Jint in lus motion like an angel sings, 

Still quinng to the voiiug-ejed cdierubim.’* 

Certainly it is the lime of music, for nature seems 
herself to be living by the pulsations of a tianquil 
harmony. Truly does the poet sa}'’ in the same play, 

“ Soft slillneas and the leght 
lincomc the touches of sweet harmoii} 

I suppose it is because all the active turmoil of the 
busy world is asleep, and life is tuned to au unbroken 
calm, and the celestial star-watch look down from 
their lofty fields of dark azure on the unhappy and 
heart-sick with guardian eyes of holy love, and there 
is uo discord in the wooing melodies of ii.iturc. Tlie 
moon is indeed queen of love ; she would gather to 
her ow’ii piue bosom the unfathomable depths and 
countless waves of ocean — never satiated, ever long- 
ing. And, thus attracted, ocean's flowing tide rises 
higher and higher, in ready sympathy. What should 
we not he in tliis dark place of disappointment and 
distress, without the life of love as it ilow^s onward to 
the infinite? Spirit of sadness, spirit of vexation and 
hardship, and yet wdthal spirit of sw'ectest purifica- 
tion, in such a night as this dost thou chant thy bur- 
then of soul-subduing sympathy, and the lieavenly 
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sentinels smile fricndlily, and the trusty air carries 
tlie melody in its bosom over, tree, glen, field and 
stream, to the unrcachcd, uncompreheiulcd distance ! 
Expansive, all-embracing as the Universe, thou hast 
no resting place for thy wings, save on the tallest 
inoiiiitain-lop basking in the full Jight of the un- 
clouded sun ! 

Juhj 2{}lli, — To-day, as we were busy at lunch, in- 
dulging in cheese and home-brewed beer, by way of ; 
a comfortable preparation for a rather long wuilk 
before dinner, the post arrived with two letters for 
the rector, the contents of which were soon comiiioii 
piopcrty, and they certainly formed the oddest imagin- 
able contrast. They w^orc both from solicitors, the 
one to this eliect : — 

“ llev. Sir, — I am very anxious to discover a Helen 
Jew'cll, who is the widow of a John Jew'ell, once a 
w’orkman in a cloth manufactory on the Kensington 
Road, and who afterwards hanged himself. 1 have 
lost all traces of her in London, but accidentally 
heard, a day or two ago, that a person of that name 
was living in jour parish. 1 should tlicrefore be 
much obliged if you wmuld let me know whether you 
aie acquainted with any woman answering to the 
above description. 

“ I leinaiii, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 
*^Sti:imiln Jlnkins, Solicitor, 

“ Chancery Lane.” 

This letter excited much curiosity among us, as 
may be imagined. The other was from a Mr. Holden, 
also a solicitor, and a personal friend of the rector. 

It eiielosed a letter which he had received from Miss 
llawkiier, and vvhicli he ga\e the rector full liberty 
to use us lie pleased, as he was desirous of preventing 
Miss Ilawkner from carrying out her piesent inten- 
tion, and so falling into the hands of some sharper 
who might rob her and make her ridiculous. He 
said he had himself written to lier, and, among other 
things, had informed her that he had foru aided the 
letter to Mr. Montague, so that it was now entirely 
III Ins hands. The letter of the c’d lady w^as read 
aloud, and we all laughed till, in pure mercy to our- 
selves, Montague and I slipped out into the garden, 
for we were quite breathless. 1 got a copy of this 
rich production, and here it is. 

Dear Sir, — I liavo been in very deep afflicyoii 
since 1 last wuote to you, but I have had strength 
given me to bear up against it. It may indeed be 
said of me that I have been in a land of much drought, 
hut in the midst thereof I have been mueh refreshed 

and comforted by the dear minister at und'er 

whom I usually sit. The precious colonel has been 
suddenly released. He did not sidler much pain, but 
passed away like a lamb. It is very delightful 
and consoling to me to recollect that he was much 
changed before he died. He liad been very dark and 
carnal, but the sabbath before he died he went with 
me to hear dear Mr. ■ — — preach, and was visibly 
edified and enlightened. is not this a blessed 
thought? Blit while he was ill the formalists in this 
parish would not let him alone, and 1 am sorry to 
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say that //taf Mr. Montague, who is, as I believe you 
know', the clergyman here, actually so pcstcied Iiim, 
that he was driven into leaving his property to his 
1 godson, a little boy, the son of the suigeon ot this 
place, whose vulgar wife is always (|uarrclling and 
beating the child, and will not let her husband have 
a moment’s peace. As to tJie lather, he is utterly 
irreligious and ill-disj'osed— but tlieie is no wonder at 
anything in this place, it is so dark; however, it is 
better tlian we deseive to have it. Mr. Montague 
has behaved shamefully. lie ordered all the matter 
of the funeral, and his son w as chief inoiirner. Mould 
vou believe it ? — .Vnd only think of the colonel having 
left all his properly to that iinlia[)py little vessel 
whom I have already inentioned, and who w’ill 
doubtless grow up us bad as his parents! Jt is the 
greatest grief to my mind to think how shockingly 
[ this trust W’lll be abused to tlie spread of evil, for no 
j good can come of the boy, as he is to he trriined liy 
tiiese Montagues. 1 want, tlierofore, to know from 
you whether 1 can reco\er my right to the jnoperty 
by any form of law, as I would give anything to pre- 
vent the evil one from ti iuni})limg ; and I am sure, if 
those concetted Montagues succeed, the cause ot tuie 
religion will suffer. Mdl you let me know ir an\- 
thing can be done? Then* is no doubt whatever that 
he was imposed upon. 1 also want to know' if \ou 
have heard from my tenant at jMalvc*rii. 1 gru ve 
very much for the wrctelied state of this unfoitunate 
place, the blindness and leligioiis ignoiaiicc is shock- 
ing. You must excuse my writing so openly on oui 
short acquaintance, but 1 am in need of eoiisohiiion 
and sympathy, and 1 do not know a really pious jx rson 
I to whom I can tell my feedings and jiour out in\ 

' heart; for as to Mr. Montague, if it is not imebai liable 
I to say so, J do not believe lie is siiiceie; indeed, he 
cannot be, for no one can fail of seeing tlie conliast 

between him and my dear minisier ui . \\ ill 

vou kindly ask yoiu dear lad} to send me some ])at- 
tenis of the fashions of tlie season ? I can tiust no 
taste as 1 can hers. The patterns w'hit h she before sent 
i me possessed true Christian sinijilicity, with the hand- 
somest materials, and did full justice to the figure. 
If she wmU take the same trouble in my helialf now , 
J shall be greatly obliged, as one becomes conspicuous 
by avoiding the fashion of tlie day with unseemly 
oppnn^s, and here it is impossible to discover what 
the fashion is, we aie so out of the way. 1 am thank- 
ful to say that, considering iny afilietion, I am jirclty 
well and quite resigned. IVaying tliat }ou may have 
every temporal and .spiritualijlessing, J remain, your 
sincere friend and well-wisher, “ C. 11AWK.NER.” 

The rector has determined to go to Miss flawkncr 
and remonstrate with her, and has asked his son to 
acconipany him. Just ps w'e had lecovered from 
our excessive mirth at this epistle, who should come 
in but Mr. Hutchms, in the best pos.sible humour? 
He had called, he said, to see how Georgie W'as get- 
ting on. 

*' Have you heard the news, Miss Mary?” inquired 
he, seating himself by the side of Miss Montague. 


“ No, Mr. Hutchins; what is it? That you Lave 
made another pun, perhaps ?” 

“ No — guess again — though that’s true, too. Well, 

I W'^on’t keep you in suspense, for women arc so full 
of curiosity. Eh, Montague? What do you think of 
the Chartists having begun to kick up a row' at Dor- 
chester ?” 

“ No, you don’t say so!” 

‘‘ Yes, I do, though; and what’s more, you’ll find 
it true. Not that I care for myself at all, because I 
have notliing for them to take worth having, in my 
house; but it will he dreadful work for the jioor.” 

'J'he ridiculous iiicoiisisteiicy of this speech was 
made ihc more evident by the tremiilousness of his 
voice, and the very perturbed exj)ression of his 
countenance. 

“ 1 suppose they w'ill begin with tha parsons, as 
they’ve done in so many otlier places; so look out for 
V ourselves if they come here. What will yon do now, 
Montague, eh, if tin*} .sZ/ow/f/ come ?” 

‘‘ There will he time enough to think of that,” said 
the leettn, “when there really is a likelihood of 
their visiting this secluded village. At jiieseiit it 
seems higlily impi ohahle.” 

“ Well, it 1 were you,” resumed Mr. Hutcluns, 

“ 1 should ask for a troop of militia. It w'ill be 
dreadful if we ale unprotected; not that it mailers to 
Us men, hut the w'omen, \ou know, mio-l he thought 
of.” 

“ There are .so;//c n.en, you know', who rrr women,” 
said young Montague, in <i e«)l(l precise lone, tuiniiig 
Jus glaiiee towards Mr. Hutchins, (for he had before 
been looking out of the window,) “ and tlioy need 
not he thought ot, for tiiey think enough of ihem- 
.sches.” i 

“ I don’t understand what 3'ou mean by that clever | 
sp<-ec*h, Charles, unli'ss you mean me; uiid if so, 1 treat ! 
it with utter eontempt, as 1 know' the quarter from j 
whieh it eomes-«” And his thick neck, bald head, 1 
coarse face, and even his lat paddling hands, flushed 
crimson. 

“ ph, ofcouisH I coff/f/ not mean you, Mr. Hutchins, 
for one cannot fail of apjireciatiiig unselfishness and 
liravery, }ou know, wherever one meets with them. 
You were in the militia, once, I believe, a perfect 
warrior on tlie martial plains of Doisct?” 

“ Yes, I was so ; and they were going to give me a 
company, but that was before J became a surgeon — 
now 1 am exemjit, you know.” 

J am aware of it,” returned Charles, “ and of 
course tremble so much the more for the defeiiceless- 
ness of our village. However, T hope you will consent 
to lead our rustic troops in case of an invasion.” 

“ 1 dare say 1 shall not he backward if occasion ofTcrs 
— at least, not more so than my neighbours.” 

This Mr. Hutciiins meant to be very severe, and 
then lurning to Miss Montague, be asked — 

“ Wlieii the seat of a dining-room chair was like 
two celebrated characters in English history? Give 
it up? 1 know you can’t guess it. Well — it’s when 
its new. Because its horsehair in jist — just in, you 
know. (Horsa, Hcngistj.” 
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“ Oh, shocking, Mr. Hutchins! What murder of 
the queen’s English ! It’s really too bad.” 

Will you have another? an original, too. Why is 
a man sick of rheumatism like King Lear? Because 
he’s every inch a king (aching). Ha! ha! ha! 
One more? Why is a certain pain in an old woman’s 
bones like the hall of an old castle ? Because it’s a 
rheuinatiz, (room it is).” 

And now, laughing violently, Mr. Hutchins put his 
hat on his head, gently touched Miss Montague on 
tlie shoulder with his cane, and ogling her after 
a dismal manner, to betoken a special confidence 
in her thorough appreciation of his jokes, moved to 
the door. Turning suddenly, however, he said to 
the rector, with an effort to assume an ofl-hand care- 
less manner, which was in fact a lainentahle failure, 
“ If you hear any more about tlie row at Dor- 
chester, I hope you’ll let me know. Charlotte is 

i dread! ully nervous. She’s almost out of her senses 

I now — but women, you know, poor cieatures! are a 

I timid set. They’ve no pluck. Never trust to the petti- 
eoats, say I. 7’hey’n‘ all very well in iheir way, but 
j they don’t do when thought and energy are wanted.” 

1 And W'itlv this elegant exposition of his anthropo- 
logical systt'm, he made his exit, greatly to the 
satisfaction of us all. 

j Evt niiig. — Montague has just been into my room, 

to-night, as 1 was dotting down the events of the day, 
to give me a minute description of the scene at Miss 
llawkner’s, which 1 now wiite as ncarl\ veihatim as 
possible. 

“ We wore show'ii into the drawing-room,” said he, 

1 “ and on the self-same sofa on which you first saw 
I her, she was again reclining, in a rich moriimg dress. 

' She liad ju.st dined, and the extremity of her nose was 
very much like the lantern of a light-house at night. 

I It w-as evidently sidferiiig from acute inflammation, 
Ij as were also her checks, though in loss degiec. Mil- 
l| ton’s Paradise Lost was open at her side, hut it was 
I ujiside down, and beside it lay Kiuminacher’s Elijah 
i| the Tishbite. However, it was quite manifest that 
' she had not been very hard at woik at any mental 
occupation, for a certain bewilderment of eye, and a 
general drowsiness of maniier, betrayed a state of 
after-dinner quietude. She had been piously dozing. 
Beside her, alas, on a gaunt overgrown T a pragmatic 
parrot was perched — which you happily massed, my 
! dear fellow. Such a beast ! It squalls worse than 
I fifty children. However, I must not keep you in an 
agony of suspense. She tried to seem innocently 
surprised, but was evidently in an awkwaid and un- 
easy state of mind. The (iovernor began at once — 

“ ‘ Miss Hawkner, 1 have ctilled on business.’ 

“ * Indeed, Mr. Montague, I’m soiry for that ; for 
the recentness of my severe loss’ (and here slie put 
the laced handkerchief to her eyes) ‘ has rather unfit- 
ted me for the necessary duties of this life; pe'rhaps 
it will do as well another day.’ 

“ ‘ Why, no, ma’am ; you must excuse me for press- 
j irig it upon you at once, because it is for your own 
] sake. You know this letter, 1 dare say,’ putting it 
i into her hands. 


“ ‘Well, sir, I do know it; and I suppose I have a 
right to my own opinion. It’s very hard if I may 
not express myself as I please about my^own troubles, 
without having it proclaimed to the world by a nasty, 
pettifogging, dishonest, ill-tempered attorney. It’s 
all because I’m unprotected, that’s what it is; and so 
I’m made the jest of carnal scoffers.’ Here she hurst 
into a torrent of tears. ‘ But I won’t endure it. My 
family was well known in this county before you were 
born.’ 

“ ‘ I came here, Miss Hawkner, for your good ; I 
say it in all .sincerity,’ began my father. 

“ ‘ For my good, indeed ! It’s all for my good, I 
suppose, to insult an unprotected female, and to bring 
your excellent son here, too, to witness your triumph.’ 

“ ‘ No, not so ; you misunderstand me. 1 am sorry 
to say, but you compel me to say it, that the contents 
of this letter, and your way of talking about tliat poor 
woman — now, I trust, at rest — have caused me to dis- 
trust you so much, that I brouglit my son to bear 
witness to what passes bolween us. Nevertheless, 
1 wish to speak with you as a true friend, and as your 
appointed spiritual guide, which I cannot do unless 
}oii arc calmer and more patient.’ 

“ ‘ Well, sir,’ she returned, ‘ I suppose I must 
listtn. But I know why all this is; it’s because I 
don’t agree in your bigoted notions, and never shall.’ 

“ ‘ Miss Hawkner, you must not talk so to me about 
these solemn matters which you have introduced ; I 
cannot sufl’er them to be discussed here, or now. 
You are acting wrongly in them, and 1 hope you will 
one day see that you are. Take an old man’s advice, 
(if you look upon me in no higher light,) and consi- 
der wlietlier that stale of thought can be light, which 
allows you to attribute the worst possible motives to 
others, lo judge your neighbours, and to deceive 
yourself. However, what 1 came to say to you is 
this; do not, for your own sake, pursue your plan of 
endeavouring lo regain your brother's property; for 
you m.iv, not improhablv, fall into different hands 
from Mr. Holden’s, and — ’ 

‘ I liojie I shall, indeed, sir, — the ungrateful hypo- 
crite!’ multcred the lady. 

“ ‘And be clieated,’ jiur.sued my father, apparently 
unconscious of the interruption, ‘ out of your own 
propel ty, instead of getting possession of your bro- 
ther’s, which docs not rightfully belong to yom^^/ . 

“ ‘ 1 shall be able to take care of myself, I assure 
jou, Mr. Montague; and I consider your visit insult- 
ing, and most cruel, at such a time, so soon after my 
painful bereavement ; but I will expo.se this conspi- 
racy, if I possibly can, let it cost me what it may.’ 

“ ‘ Well, madam,’ said my father, ‘ I have endea- 
voured to do my duty — ’ 

“ * Your duty, indeed !’ 

“ ‘ I repeat it — my duty ; and now the matter must 
rest with you. I have only to beg you to believe 
that iny interest in your welfare is undiminislied ; and 
if ever you should need my counsel or assistance, 
I shall be ready to do my best for you ; you must not 
doubt of my friendly feelings.’ 

“ ‘ Vastly fine, 1 dare say; but I shall not come 
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: to you for direction or sympatliy/ retorted Miss 
Ilavvkiicr. 

“ ‘You may one day alter your iiiind ; and if that 
should be, remember what I Iiave taid now.’ The 
(ioveriior rose and extended his liaiid, but the old 
lady, cxclainnng, with indignation — ‘ Nevc'i*! never!’ 
— bounced cut of the room, and Icit us to find our 
way out as we best could. 

“ During the wlmle of the interview, that beast of a 
parrot was kicking up such an cvei lasting distinbance, 
that it was almost too ludicrous. The bird, certainly, 
had tlie best of it; for its screech was louder than 
anything else ; and it flapped its wings in the most 
pugnacious manner, and cocked up the tuft on its 
' licad — as earnest a partisan as an old maid conld wish 

for. What treasures those blessed biids would he to 
[ the race of venerable spinsters, if only they could 

I gather and invent scandal! — Well, what do you 
think of the interview, rreeman ?” 

‘‘ Win, I think that that Miss Ha^Ylvncr is a 

I I brute!” 

! “ Do yon really? Well, it may he youho right. 

' Thc*Oovenior behaved like a regular trum]), diiln t 
he ? I never saw so complete a mixture of the gen- 
tleness of the friend, with the severe dignity of the 
I clergyman, before. But she is an incorngihle old 
sinner. 1 only hope she’ll he taken in ; it will do 
' her good — she’s a nuisance. Well, good-inglit.” 

The candle is just going out, so my diary must be 
clasped. 

t/w/y 28^/i. The rector has just rccei\ed a letter 
which has made him very anxious indeed. Hutchins is 
right. He told us, wlicn the ladies had left (ho 
room, that the Chaitist rioters would nio<.t jiiohably 
be down to his parish ; hut lie was to hear more 
! shortly. The letter was an oflicial one, so tlu'ic’.s 
no mistake. 

♦ 

THE UNKNOWN POWERS OF FROST. 

We are all familiar with the word ‘* cold,” and 
rcipiire little explanation of llic thing signified by 
this term. ’I’lie heats of tlie hist summer natuialiy 
tended to put all ideas of such unwelcome visitors 
I as frost and snow from our mind s ; hut the departure 
' of tlie swallows, and the emhio\Miing of the woods, 

I recalled ns to the reflection, tliat Winter was coming 
I upon ‘US from his northern home. 

We must place frost amongst the mightiest physical 
agencies in nature, whether we consider the rapidity 
of its operations, the silence with which it works, or 
the vast extent over wduch tins conqneiing power 
might carry its ravages. It is impossible fur us to 
I imagine the surprise of the man who first, when the 

! world was young, beheld a frozen river or sea. 

' Perhaps he had wandered with a few fellow exiles iar 
I from the primitive seats of men, and would look, we 
must suppose, on the waters turned to a solid as an 
I omen of tenible import. One evening he saw the 
waves as they had ever been in bis view, lippling 
witli perpetual motion on the glittcrmg sands ; the 
next morning all w'as silent. Perhaps to his astonished 
mind the thought came that the sea had died, and 
that the voiceless and motionless expanse before him 
was but its Titanic corpse, lie would probably deem 


so strange an appeal ance as the beginning of uni- J 
versal desolation; tve have no sncli apprehension, I 
being acquainted with the operations of frost and ' 
informed of its power. But during all the ages of j 
the earth’s duration, this mighty energy has only ])ut ! 
forth its streiigtli, touching, as it were, the globo 
with Its petiifying finger, but never descending with 
the full force of its iioii tread. 

Let ns put the case liypotheticalJy, and consider 
the mischief which cold m'njht cause, were it not 
limited and regulated by the arrangements of the 
Divinity. We shall then see how all living beings 
are preserved every winter from the ruin which an 
exce.<!i; of frost must inevitably cause, and admire the 
beautiful balance of powers which keeps all agencies 
in liarmony. \\'e iwi^er experience the full eflects of 
cold, nor is it probable that any part of the globe has j 
cvei suffered tln‘ utmost inleiiHity of this power. In i 
the nortliern parts of Siberia mercury is sometimes 
frozen, and the troat nm'<t there reach a point rej)re- | 
seiited by 10'’ below Zero of Fahrenlieit’s tlier- ; 
mometer. Were such a destructive agent to operate i 
dining (me of oiir winters, England would become a 1 
desert, trees and shrubs perisli, and the ensuing spring i 
call in vain tor tlie relnin of lloweis and foliage. But 1 
theie a«e eicinents in nalnie which could piodiice, I 
wi'ie they allowed to combine, a far more destiiiciiie I 
cold tlian tlnit wbieh reduces tlie liquid (juicksilver to ! 
a bard block of metal. present arrangements of | 

tbe ('leator ]n event the union of such ])owcrs, but I 
chemists Iiu\e product'll an aitificial combination of I 
naluial ageiiN, from which has ensued a cold flP’ 
below Zeio, and liH" lulow tbe iVeezing point. 7'bis 
total degree ot (‘old is caused by a union of two parts 
of .sulphuric acid with one of ..now. Now both .sul- 
jiluiric acid and snow might be pioduced from the 
el.Miients around us, which could, therefore, make a 
wmur caji'ible of destioyiiig all animal life in a 
month. A frost (‘qnal to dO" below Zero penetrates 
abtait two Imndrcd yards into the ground : but cold 
of 91 below tbe .same point minst jnerce to a far i 
greater di'ptli, tinning tlie whole eriist of tbe eaith 
into a Irozeii mass. The consequences of such a degree 
of cold on the human body can scaicely be imagined : 
but some notion may be gained from the fact that no i 
metallic substance can ho touched by tlie hand, when I 
the ihermometcr is dO” below Zero, without producing ' 
a buru^ like tliat caused by gi'«>‘'piug a red hot poker ; j 
so strangely similar are th(^ eflects of extreme lieat j 
and colli. To jn-odnee a fe.irfLil disorganization in 
onr globe, there is but needed some fiesh distribution I 
ot the acids stoied up in nature, but winch are kept 
in their present sale arrangement by the agency of 
the all-wjse God. 'riie cold does, indeed, sometimes 
increase to the highest o/.vr//c///, but never quite 
passes this line, being held, like the ocean, within its 
appointed limits, and exhibiting, thiough many 
seasons, a imiloimity wliich attests the control of 
some invisible power. Thus in the severest winters 
ill onr latitudes the frost does not penetrate into the 
earth more than nine or ten inches, and rarely to 
half that depth, as may be proved by placing a ther- 
mometer in the ground during a sharp frost. The 
waters of the seas around these islands tend to pre- 
serve us from the higliest rigouis of cold, for the 
temperature of the British channel is even in the 
winter not below fiO", and that of the German ocean 
seldom lower than '12" at Fahrenheit ; the vast stratum 
of air around Great Britain is, therefore, warmed by 
the ocean in winter ; and thus the cold is continually 
checked in its intensity. 
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Let us, therefore, see in cold the intimations of 
that divine power wliich protects man from those 
terrible frosts, the hidden elements of which are 
chained in the secret recesses of all liquid and solid 
substances, but so beautifully fitted to other parts of 
the great system, that they work for our good in a 
j thousand forms. The thoughtful heart may not need 
! such considerations to convince it of the wondrous 
agencies discovered on all sides, but it is wise to place 
continually before our view those bright confirmations 
of physical truths w’liich direct our contemplations to 
objects too often obscured by the passing pomps and 
vain displays of the world. W. D. 

♦— 

THE LAST SHOT.* 

PROM TUIi RUSSIAN OP PUSHKIN, 

BY P. n. T. 

We were stationed in the village of A . The 

life of an officer in the army is well known. In the 
morning there is the parade, and the riding- school ; 
then comes dinner with the commander of the 
regiment, or at the Jewish Tavern, and, in the 

evening, of course, punch and cards. In A 

tliere was not one open house, not one heiress ; we 
assembled in each other’s rooms, where no one was 
seen who did not wear our uniform. 

There was only one man who belonged to our 
s ciety without being in the army. lie was about 
thirty-five years of age, and W'e therefore considered 
him an old man. llis experience gave him many 
advantages o\t'r us; added to which, the usual 
gloominess of his temper, his rough manners, and 
i biting tongue, considerably increased the influence he 
I hud acquired over our young minds. A kind of 
j mystery attended him : he seemed to he a Russian, 
j yet his name was foreign. At one peiiod of his 
I life he had served with reputation in a regiment of 
I hussars, and nobody knew the reason which induced 
I liim to leave it, and to settle in a quiet village, where 
[ he hvedin astrange manner, appearing at the same time 
poor and prodigal : he always walked on foot, and in 
a threadbare black coat, and yet he kept open tabic 
for all the officers of our regiment. True, his 
dinner consisted of two op three dishes only, which 
wer,e prepared by an old veteran ; but champagne 
flowed ill rivers. No one knew of his property, or 
the source from whence he derived his income, and 
no one dared to ask him about it. He had some 
books, for the most part military works and novels. 
He was liberal in lending them out, and never asked 
for them to be returned. His principal exercise was 
pistol-sbootiiig ; the walls of his room were, so to 
speak, inlaid with bulls. A rich collection of pistols 
was the only luxury of the poor cottage where he 
lived. The degree of precision which he had 
attained was extraordinary, and if he had proposed to 
hit a pear on the foraging cap of any body, "there was 
not one in our regiment who would have hesitated to 
offer his head for the experiment. We often talked 
I of duels, and duelling; but Silvio, for so shall I call 
him, never joined in the conversation. To the question 

n) Tho following Tale afforda a good picture of Russian man- 
nere, and founded onjact. 
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whether he had ever fought a duel, he would drily 
answer that he had, but he never entered into any 
details, and it was evident that questions on this 
subject were by no means pleasant to his ears. We 
supposed that the fate of some unfortunate victim of 
his terrible art w'as weighing on his conscience. It 
neveronce struck us to suspect him of cowardice ; there 
are men whose very appearance dispels all suspicion 
of this kind ; yet an accidental circumstance caused 
a slight alteration in our opinion. 

One day about ten of our officers dined with Silvio. 
We drank as usual, that is, very freely. After dinner 
we begged of our host to snt up a bank : he resisted for 
a long time, for he scarcely ever played ; at last he 
ordered cards to be brought, threw on the table some 
fifty ducats, and sat down to deal ; we surrounded 
him, and the game began. 

Silvio was in the habit of being perfectly silent 
when engaged in play ; be never disputed, and never 
explained. In cases where the pointeur made a mis- 
take he would immediately pay out from the bank or 
write up the score. IVe knew his system, and allowed 
him to manage in his own way. But there was 
among us an officer who had but lately joined the 
corps. Through inadvertence he made a mistake. 
Silvio took the chalk and balanced the account, 
as he was accustomed to do : the officer, believing 
him to be in the wrong, began to make some ob- 
servations ; but Silvio continued to deal the cards 
in silence. Tlic officer, losing patience, took the 
brush and erased that which he thought had been 
wrongly marked up. Silvio took the chalk and wrote 
it again; the officer, heated by the wine, the game, 
and the laughter of Ids companions, considered him- I 
self deeply offended, and seizing in his rage a brass 
candlestick from the table, hurled it at Silvio, who 
narrowly escaped being struck by it. Wc were all 
dismayed. Sdvio rose, pale with rage, and with 
sparkling eyes said — “Sir, go away, and thank God 
that this has happened in 7np house !” 

We feared the consequences, and considered our 
new companion a dead man. He left the house, 
saying that he was ready to answer for the off’ence in 
whatever manner would he most pleasing to the 
hanker. The game continued a few minutes longer, | 
but seeing that our host was not much inclined to go 
on, we desisted one after another, and dispersed to 
our lodgings, conversing about the next vacancy. 

The next day, questions were put even in the riding- 
school as to the fate of the young officer, when ho 
suddenly appeared himself among us. He said that 
he had not as yet received any message from Silvio. 
This struck us as somewhat curious ; we went to 
Silvio, and found him, as usual, in the yard, driving 
ball after ball into a target, which he had stuck up on 
the gate : he received us as usual, without even 
alluding to the circumstance of the preceding evening. 
Three days passed over, and the ensign was still j 
alive: we asked with wonder, Is it possible that 
Silvio will not fight? — Silvio did not fight: he was 
satisfied with a very slight apology, and they became 
good friends. 
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This incident for a time injured him a good deal 
in our opinion : want of courage is less than all for- 
given by the young, who generally see in courage the 
highest of human qualities, and the excuse for all 
possible vices. However, by degrees, the affair was 
forgotten, and Silvio regained his former influence. 

I alone could not approach him as before. Being 
naturally of a warm and romantic temperament, I of 
all my companions had been especially attached to 
the man whose life was an enigma, and whom I 
fancied the hero of some mysterious tale. He was 
partial to me ; at least 1 was the only one with whom 
he would lay aside his cutting observations, and 
speak on all sorts of subjects with simplicity and 
amenity. But after that unfortunate evening, the 
thought that his honour had been stained, and not 
repaired by his own will, haunted me, and prevented 
my associating with him on the same footing as 
formerly. I did not like to look at him. Silvio was 
too shrewd and too experienced not to perceive this 
change in my behaviour, and to discover its reason : 
it seemed to vex him; at least 1 found him on more 
than one occasion inclined ‘to give mean explanation ; 
but I avoided the opportunity, and Silvio withdrew 
from me. From tliis lime, 1 met him only in the 
rooms of my companions, and our former close 
intimacy was at an end. 

The dissipated inhabitants of a capital have no 
idea of the many impressions which are so well known 
to the inhabitants of villages and country towns: 
such, for example, as the expectation of the post-day. 
On the Tuesdays and Fridays our army-office was full 
of officers; some expected money, others letters, and 
others again newspapers. The parcels were generally 
opened on the spot, the news communicated, and tlie 
office displayed a lively picture. Silvio used to 
receive his letters directed to our regiment, and was 
generally present on these occasions. One day they 
gave him a parcel, the seal of which he broke with 
signs of the greatest impatience, and while he was 
reading his eyes sparkled. Tlie oflicera, engaged in 
reading their own letters, did not remark tins. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Silvio, “circurnstancea demand 
my immediate absence ; 1 leave to-night — 1 hope you 
will not refuse to dine with me for the last time. 
I expect you also,” he continued, addressing himself to 
me, “I expect y 07/.” With this he left us in haste, 
and we, after agreeing to meet at Silvio’s,, went our way. 

I went to Silvio’s at the appointed hour, and found 
almost the whole regiment there. All his luggage, 
goods, &c. were packed up, and nothing remained but 
the naked ball-struck walls. We sat down to dinner; 
our host was in excellent spirits, and soon the gaiety 
became general ; the corks were flying every minute, 
the glasses foamed, and we wished, with all possible 
sincerity, a good journey to our traveller. We rose 
at a late hour in the evening ; as we were looking for 
our caps Silvio bade good-bye to each person singly ; 
he seized me by the hand, and stopped me the moment 
I was preparing to go. 

“1 must speak with you,” he said in an under 
tone. 


1 remained ; the guests were gone ; we continued 
alone ; sat opposite each other, and lighted our pipes 
in silence, iiilvio was tlioughtful; there appeared 
no traces of his late convulsive joy; his gloomy 
paleness, his burning eyes, and the thick smoke 
which issued from his mouth, gave' him the ap- 
pearance of a genuine daemon. After some minutes 
Silvio broke the silence. 

“ Perhaps wo may never meet again,” said he. “I 
wished to have an explanation with you before our 
separation. You may have remarked that I set but 
little value upon the opinion of others ; but I like 
you, and I feel that it would be painful to me if T left 
on your mind a false impression.” 

He stopped, and began to fill his pipe again, which 
he had just finished ; 1 was silent and looked down. 
“You thought it strange that I did not demand 

satisfaction from that drunken fool 11 . You 

will allow that, having the choice of arms, his life i 
was in my hands, and mine almost without danger ; I | 
could ill this case refer my moderation to my gene- | 
rosity alone ; but I will tell no untruth. If I could I 

have punished R , witliout risking my own life, 

1 never would have forgiven him.” 

1 1 looked at Silvio with ustonisluiicnt ; such ac- 

knowledgment served only to confute me the more. 

— Silvio continued. • 

“ So it is. 1 have no right to expose myself to ; 
death. Six years ago a man gave mti a blow in the || 
face, and lie still lives.” || 

My curiosity was greatly eivcited. “You did not |; 
light with him ?” I asked ; “ circuinslaiices must have j, 
separated you |i 

“ I fought with liim,” answered Silvio, “and lierc ,! 
IS a meinoiial of our duel.” i 

Silvio rose and took out of a hand-box a red cap Ij 
with golden tassel and riband (one of those which tlie 
French call bonnets de police) \ he put it on ; it was ! 
pierced by a hall just above the forehead. | 

“You know,” continued he, “that 1 served in the | 

regiment of hussars. You know my cliaracter ; i 

I am accustomed to dommicr, and it was my passion I 
from my earliest youth. In our time extravagance 
was the fashion. I was the first speiidthrilt in tlie 
army. Wc used to boast of drunkenness : I out- ^ 

drank the celebrated B , immortalized by D. D. , 

Duels occurred every day in our regiment; at almost i 
every one I was cither second or principal. My 
companions worshipped me, and the commanding | 
officers, who were often changed, looked upon me us | 
a necessary evil. : 

“I enjoyed rny glory peacefully, or rather without ! 
peace, when a young man of a rich and noble family 
joined our corps; — I shall not name him. Never 
have 1 met a man so brilliant in his fortunes! Imagine 
youth, mind, beauty, the maddest gaiety, the most 
careless courage, a sounding name, money without 
end, and you will easily conceive the effect which he 
produced among us. My priority was on the wane. 
Dazzled by my renown, he was on the point of seeking 
my friendship, but I received him coldly, and lie 
left me without regret. I began to hate him ; his 
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auccessea in the army and among the ladies actually 
drove me to despair. I began to pick quarrels with 
him, but to my epigrams he answered with epigrams, 
which were always thought better and sharper than 
mine, and which certainly were livelier; he jested, 
while 1 railed. At last, one night, at a ball which was 
given by a Polish proprietor, and where I found he 
was an object of peculiar interest to the ladies, and 
more especially to the lady of tlie house, with whom 
T had been intimate, I whispered to him a word of 
gross insult. Carried away by the feeling of the 
moment, he gave me a blow on the face. We flew 
to our swords; the ladies fainted; we were taken 
away, and went to fight the same night. 

“ The day was beginning to dawn. I stood on the 
appointed spot with my three seconds. I awaited my 
adversary with a peculiar impatience. The aiitiiiniial 
sun arose, and the heat began to diffuse itself around. 
I saw him from afar. He walked leisurely, carrying 
his uniform on his sword, and accompanied by one 
second only. We went to meet him. He approached, 
holding in his hand his cap full of cherries. The 
second measured out tw'elve ]»accs ; 1 had the first 
shot, hut the excitement of malice was so great in me 
that I did not trust my hand, and, to have time to 
cool, I offered it to him. My adversary would not 
agree to tills. We resolved to draw lots ; he was the 
constant favourite of Fortune : lie obtained the first 
shut, and aimed and shot through my cap. Now it 
was my turn : at last 1 had his life in my hands ; I 
gazed at him with eagerness, seeking to find even a 
I sliade of emotion. He stood before the pistol, picking 
I the ripe cherries from his cap, and spitting out the 
stones. His indifference maddened me. ‘ What is 
the use,’ tlioiight I, ‘of depriving liim of his lifc,since 
he values it so little?’ A devilish thought shot 
through my mind. I dropped the pistol. 

“ ' You, it seems,’ said I, ‘ do not care to die now, 
as you are busy eating your breakfast; 1 will not in> 
ierrupt you.’ 

‘“No interruption whatever, I can assure you,’ 
was his reply. ‘ Pray fire. Do as you please, however ; 
you may reserve your fire; 1 am always at your 
service.’ 

“I turned round to the seconds and told them I did 
not wish to have my fire that day; and thus the duel 
ended for the time. 

“ I left the regiment, and retired to this village. 
From that time 1 have not passed a single day without 
thinking on revenge. To-day the hour has struck.” 

Silvio pulled from his pocket a letter, which he had 
received in the morning, and handed it over to me. 

Somebody (it would seem, his faciotuni) wrote to 
him, from Moscow, stating that a certain person was 
soon to be married to a young and beautiful girl. 

“You guess/’ said Silvio, “who the certain 
person is. 1 go to Moscow. We shall see whether 
he will confront death with as much indifference 
before his marriage as he did at one time while eating 
cherries !” 

With these words, Silvio arose, threw his cap on 
the floor, and began to stride to and fro in the room, 


like a tiger in his rage. I listened without moving. 
I was overwhelmed by strange conflicting emotions. 
The servant came in and announced that the horses 
were ready : Silvio pressed my hand with great 
warmth ; we embraced each other. He sat down in 
the ielayga^ where there were only two trunks ; the 
one with pistols, the other with victuals. He took leave 
once more, and the horses galloped away. 

Some years had passed away, and domestic aflairs 

had obliged me to settle in the poor village of A , 

in the N province. In the midst of my rural 

occupations, I could not help sighing now and then 
at the recollection of my former life, noisy as it was 
free from care. I found it most difficult to accustom 
myself to pass my autumn and winter evenings in 
perfect solitude. I could some how or other contrive 
to draw out the hours until dinner time ; either by 
talking to the “ Starost,” surveying the works, or 
visiting the new institutions : but as soon as it grew 
dark, 1 was quite at a loss to know what to do with 
myself. The small number of books winch 1 had 
found under the chest of drawers, and in the lumber- 
room, I already knew by heart. All the fairy and 
other tales the housekeeper, Kisilowna, could pos- 
sibly remember, or invent — why, I had heard them 
over and over again ; the songs of the village women 
made me melancholy. At one time I took to the 
Nalioka; but it made my head ache, and, to tell 
the truth, I feared lest I should become a drunkard 
from woe — that is, a most woeful drunkard ; of which 
there were several instances in my district. There 
were no near neighbours about me, except two or 
three woful ones, whose conversation consisted for the 
most part in hiccoughs and aspirations. Solitude 
' was certainly less intolerable. At length 1 deter- 
mined to go to bed as early as possible, and to dine 
as late as possible ; thus I shortened the evening and 
lengthened the day, and I found this a good plan. 

At four “ versts ” distance from me, there was a 

rich estate, belonging to the Countesss of B ; 

nobody lived on it but the steward. The Countess 
had herself only once visited it for the "bort space of a 
month in the first year of her marriage. However, 
in the second spring of my hermit life, the rumour 
spread that the Countess and her husband would pass 
the summer in her village. Indeed, they arrived in 
the beginning of June. 

The arrival of a rich neighbour is an important 
epoch in the life of villagers. The proprietors and 
their servants speak of it two months beforehand, 
and three years afterwards. As to me, I Confess, 
the news of the arrival of a young and beautiful 
neighbour had considerable effect upon me. I 
burned with impatience to see her, and therefore, 
the very first Sunday after lier arrival, I went in llie 
afternoon to the village of A , to offer my res- 

pects to their Excellencies, as their nearest neighbour 
and most humble servant. 

The servant took me into the Count's study, and 
went to announce ine< The vast apartment was 
furnished with the greatest possible luxury ; around 
the walls there stood book-shelves, surmounted by 
1 ) 2 
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bronze busts; over the mantelpiece there was a 
large looking-glass ; the floor was covered with 
green cloth, and carpets thrown over it. In my 
obscure corner I had become a stranger to luxury ; 
and not having any of the riches of other people, 

I felt uncomfortable, and awaited the Count with a 
certain degree of fear, something like a petitioner 
from the country who awaits the appearance of a 
minister. The doors were opened, and a distin- 
guished-looking man, of about thirty-two years of 
age, came into the room, ihe Count approached 
me with an open and benevolent countenance. I 
summoned up sufficient courage to begin an apology, 
but he did not allow me to complete the sentence. 
Wc sat down : his conversation, free and pleasant, 
.soon dispersed the unusual modesty I had acquired 
in the wilderness. I already began to feel 
myself at home, when suddenly the Countess came 
in, and I was more confused than before. Truly 
she was most beautiful. The Count introduced me 
to her ; I wished to appear at ease, hut the more I 
tried to put on a graceful mien, the more I felt 
gauche and ridiculous. In order to give me time 
to collect my senses, and to get accustomed to my 
new acquaintances, they spoke for some minutes to 
each other, treating me, as they would a good neigh- 
bour, ■without ceremony. Meantime, 1 began to 
walk up and down, looking at the books and pictures. 

I am no connoisseur of paintings, but there was one 
which strongly attracted my attention. It was some 
view in Switzerland ; however, it was not the paint- 
ing of the picture which struck me, but the fact that it 
was pierced by two halls, one struck upon the other. 

That’s a good shot,” said I, addressing the 
Count. 

“Yes,” said he, “a very remarkable shot: do 
you shoot well ? ” he continued. 

“ So-so,” 1 replied, glad tliat the conversation had 
at last turned on a subject in which I felt some 
interest ; “ I should not miss a card at thirty paces — 
of course, with tried pistols.” 

“ No!” said the Countess, with an air of great 
attention. “And you, my friend, would you hit a 
card at thirty paces distance ? ” 

“ Some day we will try our skill,” said the Count. 
“Atone time I was no bad shot, hut now' it is full 
four years since I touched a pistol.” 

“Oh,” I remarked, “in that case I lay a wager 
that your Excellency will not hit a card even at 
twenty paces, — the pistol requires daily practice. I j 
know this by experiencej in our regiment I was 
con.sidered one of the best shots. Once it happened 
that I did not touch a pistol for a whole month ; 
mine were at the maker’s to he repaired. Well, 
what would you think? The first time I began to 
shoot afterwards, I missed four times running a 
bottle placed at twenty-five paces from me. We had 
a major who was a wit ; he happened to be present, 
and he said, ‘ Well now, my good fellow, it seems 
that you cannot lift up your hand against the bottle.' 
Now, your Excellency, you must not neglect this 
exercise, or you will forget the art altogetlier. The I 


best shot I ever met used to practise every day ; at 
least, he used to shoot three times before dinner. 
This was as much a custom witli him as a glass of 
brandy.” The Count and the Countess were glad 
that I began to talk. 

*And how did lie shoot? ” asked the Count. 

“ Why, ill this manner, your Excellency : some- 
times he would see a fly sitting on the wall, — you 
laugh, Countess ; I assure you it is true. Well, he 
would see the fly, and call out Kuzka, a pistol ; ’ 
and Knzka would bring him a loaded pistol: he 
would pull the trigger, and the fly would be struck 
into the wall ! ” 

“ That is wonderful ! ” said the Count. “ And what 
was his name? ” 

“ Silvio, your Excellency.” 

“ Silvio!” exclaimed the Count, rising from his 
seat. “ You knew Silvio?” 

“ To be sure I knew him. He and I were friends, 
lie was received in our regiment as a brother-officer. 
But now it is more than five years since we heard 
of him. So it seems your Excellency knew him 
also ? ” 

“ 1 knew him well. Did he never tell you of a 
very strange occurrence ?” 

“ Was it not of a blow on the face which he 
received at a ball fiom some ill-mannered boor? ” 

“ Ay ! But did he tell you the name of that ill- 
mannered boor ? ” 

“ No! your Excellency, he did not,” said J, guessing 
how matters stood. “ J^ray excuse — 1 did not know — 
Can it he you ? ” 

“ Jt was 1,” said the Count, with a troubled air ; 
“ and the pierced picture is a memorial of our last 
meeting.” 

“ Ah ! moil cher^*' said the Countess, “ pray do not 
tell. It will be terrible for me to listen.” 

“ No ! ” replied the Count. “ I sliall relate the 
whole history. He knows how I insulted liis friend. 
Let him know, also, Silvio’s revenge.” 

The Count offered me an easy chair, and with the 
greatest curiosity I listened to the following tale : — 

“ Five years ago 1 married. The first month, the 
honeymoon, I passed here, in this village. 'J’o tliis 
house 1 am iiidebted for the best minutes of my life, 
and for one of the most painful recollections. One 
evening, we rode out on horseback. My wife’s horse 
got uneasy. She was frightened, gave me the reins, 
and went home on foot. In the court-yard I found 
a travelling tclaijga. I was told that in my study 
there was a person who declined giving his name, 
but who had simply said that lie had some business 
with me, I entered this room, and saw, in the dusk, 
a bearded man, covered with dust. He stood near 
the fire-place, I approached him, endeavouring to 
recollect his features. * You do not recognise me. 
Count? ' he said, with a trembling voice. * Silvio! ' 
I exclaimed ; and, I confess, I felt as if my hair really 
stood on end. ‘ You are right,’ he continued. * It 
is ray turn to shoot now. I came to discharge iny 
pistol. Are you ready?’ A pistol was sticking out 
of his side pocket. 1 measured twelve paces, and 
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placed myself in the corneri begging him to shoot 
quickly, before my wife’s return. He delayed. He 
wanted light. They brought the candles. I shut the 
door, ordered that no one should be allowed to enter, 
and again begged he would shoot. He pulled out the 
pistol, and aimed. I counted the seconds — I thought 
of her — a terrible minute elapsed — Silvio lowered his 
hand. * I am sorry,’ he said, ‘that the pistol is not 
loaded with cherrystones — a ball is a heavy thing. I 
cannot help thinking that this is not a duel, but murder. 
I am not accustomed to take aim at an unarmed 
adversary. Let us begin anew. Let us draw lots 
who is to shoot first.’ My head went round. Me- 
thought I would not agree. At last, we loaded another 
pistol, and numbered two cards. He put them into 
the cap which I had shot through. 1 again drew out 
tlie first number. ‘ You are devilish lucky. Count,’ 
said he, with a smile 1 shall never forget. I do not 
understand what was the matter with me, or by what 
I means he could oblige me to do it — but — I shot — 

1 and hit tliat picture.” 

j The Count pointed with liis finger to the pierced 
I picture. His face was red, tlic Countess paler 
: tlian her handkerchief. I could not check an 
exclamation. 

i “ I shot,” continued the Count, “ and, thank God, 

I missed ; then Silvio — that moment he was leally 
fearful — began to aim at me. Suddenly, the dooi 

I flew open. Mary rushed in, and threw her arms 
' round my neck. Her presence restored me to my 

senses. ‘My poor girl, do you not see we play? 
How frightened you are ! Go ! drink a glass of 
]i water, and come back. I will introduce you loan 

I I old friend and companion.’ Mary still doubted. 

‘ Say, does my husband speak the truth? ’ she said, 
turning to the formidable Silvio. ‘ Is it true that 

li you are only playing?’ ‘ He is always playing, 

I Countess,’ answered Silvio. ‘ Once he gave me a 
I blow on the face. It was in fun that he pierced my 
cap with a ball. It was in joke that even this minute 
he missed me ; and now 1 really think that it is my 
time to have a bit of fun.’ With this he was going 
to aim at me, in her presence. Mary threw herself 
at his feet. ‘ Rise, Mary — shame ! ’ I exclaimed, in a 
rage. ‘ And you, sir, will you desist tampering with 
a woman? Will you shoot or not?’ ‘ 1 will not,’ 
answered Silvio. ‘ I am satisfied. I have seen your 
confusion, your fear. I have obliged you to shoot at 
me. That is quite enough for me. I deliver you up 
to your own conscience.’ He was on the point of 
going; but he stopped at the door, looked round for 
the picture I had hit, fired almost without taking aim, 
and disappeared. My wife had fainted; the servants 
did not dare to stop him. He went out to the entrance- 
gate, called his yamscheik, and was away before 
1 could recover my senses.” 

The Count stopped. In this manner I learnt the 
end of the tale, the beginning of which had at one 
time so powerfully interested me. I never met our 
hero again. They say that during the rebellion of 
I Ypsilanti, Silvio was at the head of a body of troops, j 
and that he was killed at the battle of Skulyari. ' 


LITERARY IMITATIONS AND 
SIMIIiARITIES, &c. 

“ One of the most elegant of literary recrea- 
tions,” says D’Israeli, “ is that of tracing poetical 
or prose imitations and similarities. . . . There 
arc few men of letters who have not been in the 
habit of marking parallel passages, or tracing 
imitation in the thousand shapes it assumes ; it 
forms, it cultivates, it delights taste to observe 
by what dexterity and variation genius conceals, 
or modifies, an original thought or image, and to 
view the same sentiment or expression, borrowed 
with art, or heightened by embellishment.”’ 

Writing on the saute subject, the same author, 
after observing that resemblance, or coincidence, 
or similarity, may often occur, even peculiar 
expressions may catch the eye, when no real 
imitation exists,” beautifully adds, (1 know not 
whether the passage exists in print,) “ However, 
at all events, the labour will always please which 
puts in juxtaposition the same thought or ex- 
pression. One delights to discover the fine vari- 
ations of congenial minds, as one does the melting 
hues of the rainbow ; they show the secrets of 
genius, and serve as the exercises of taste.” 

iSheltcred by so high an authority, I am “free 
to confess,” — not indeed that I am “ a man of 
letters,” which were a somewhat presumptuous 
style of confession, but — that I “have been in 
the habit of marking parallel passages, or tracing 
imitation.” Widely, indeed, do I difier from the 
great literary veteran whose words I have bor- 
rowed, as to the quantity of materials on which 
1 have exercised myself, and the skill and judg- 
ment wherewith I have worked them up ; but 
1 can at least most truly profess, like him, tliat 
such notices as I may set forth in print from 
my little collection of “ Literary Imitations and 
Similarities, etc.” “ arc not given with the petty 
malignant delight of detecting the unacknow- 
ledged imitations of our best writers.” I have 
no ambition for the office of a mere policeman 
on Parnassus, peeping after str.ay goods, and ap- 
prehending suspicious characters. 1 trust, there- 
fore, that I am not likely to be counted as one 
of those of whom Coleridge asserts, that “verily, 
there be amongst us a set of critics who seem to 
hold that every possible thought and image is 
traditional ; who have no notion that there are 
such things as fountains in the world, small as 
well as great ; and who would therefore cha- 
ritably derive every rill they behold flowing 
from a perforation made in some other man’s 
tank.”^ 

I will not dilate into an Essay what is simply 
meant as a brief Introduction, which may give 


(1) Poetical Iraitations and Similarities: Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, p. 205. Eleventh edition. 

(2) Quoted from Note in Vol. II. of Tales, by Lord Byron. 
Murray, 1837. 
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the reader some notice of what he is to expect 
in the miscellaneous scraps that follow, and some 
intimation of the spirit in which I have made 
and in which I would wish him to read my col- 
lections, 


I. 

“ As precious gums aro not for lasting fire, 

They but perfume the temple and expire : 

So was she soon exhaled, and vanish’d hence, 

A short sweet odour, of a vast expense. 

She vanish’d, we can scarcely say she died ; 

For but a mw did heaven and earth divide.’* 

DavDEN. Eleonora. 


Dryden was so fond of this quaint distinction 
between ‘ dying” and bein^ “exhaled,” dec. that 
he has introduced it in connexion with another 
simile : — 

“ Thus then he disappear’d, was rarified ; 

For 'tis improper speech to say he died : 

He was extuded ; his great Creator drew 
His spirit, as the sun the morning dew.” 

On the Death qf a very young Gentleman. 

This latter passage seems to have furnished 
Toung with his conceit — (full is he of conceits, 
though generally far from “miserable conceits”) — 
respecting Narcissa — 

“ Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew, 

She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven.” 

Night Thonghtfiy b. v. 

Had Wordsworth in view the labours of his 
poetic predecessors when writing the charming 
lines to H. C. ? If he had, they “ come mended 
from his ” pen : — 

“ What hast thou to do with sorrow. 

Or the injuries of the morrow 1 

Thou art a dew-drop, which the morn brings forth, 

III fitted to sustain unkindly shocks, 

Or to be trail’d along the soiling earth ; 

A gem that glitters while it lives. 

And no forewarning gives ; 

But at the touch of wrong, without a strife. 

Slips in a moment out of life.” 

To 11. C. six years old, 1802.’ 

It were, perhaps, too ludicrous to inquire 
whether the idea of “exhalation” is derived from 
ancient Pistol’s rant — 

“The grave doth gape, and doting death is near. 
Therefore exhale :*^K. lien. V. Act. ii. sc. 1. 


On which I have read the following comment : 
“ Exhale, perhaps, here-eignifies draw, or, in Pis- 
tol’s language, hale or lug out ; but more pro- 
bably it means, therefore breathe your last, or di.e ; 
a threat common enough among dramatic heroes 
of a higher rank than Pistol, who only expresses 
this idea in the fantastic language peculiar to 
his character.” It may be added that Scott, in 
the last chapter of “ Kenilworth,” makes Varney 


(1) compare Di'^kena: In shady spots the momine dew sparkl 
on each young leaf and blade of grass; and where the sun w 
diamond drops yet glistened brighUy. as in unw 
Uagness ^ so fair a world, and have such bnef existence.*’ 
Barnuby Rudge, chap, xxix. 


sneeringly report the death of Alasoo with the 
phrase, “ Our friend has exhaled,^' 

And, once again, let me add an example of the 
word under notice, (which I chanced to observe 
after arranging the preceding quotations,) from 
Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” (1651,) 
“How WG were affected here in England for our 
Titus, ' delioise humani generis,’ Prince Henrie’a 
immature death, as if all our dearest friends lives 
had exhaled with his I” — p. 237, 16th ed. 

II. 

“ To‘day the French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. 

Shone down the English ; and, to-morrow, they 
Made Britain, India : every man, that stood, 

Show’d like amine.” — K. Hen. VI 1 1. Acti. bc. 1. 

“ What a rich mine of jewels above ground, all so 
brave, so costly!” — [at a court masque.] — Fuller; Holy 
State. IV. 13. 

“The whole a labour’d quarry above ground.” 

Pope, Moral Essays. Ep. iv. 

The resemblance (imitation or not) between 
8hakspcre and Fuller is obvious. Had Pope in 
view Fuller's addition, “ above ground,” when be 
converted a kindred image to the purposes of i 
satire? 1 

III. 

“That strain again •— il had a dying fall : 

O, it came o'er my ear, like the swxet south, 

That breathes ui>on a bank cl violets. 

Stealing and giving odour.” 

Twelfth Night, Act i. sc. 1. 

Contrast — 

“ These words, like south winds through a fence 
Of Kerzrah flowers, came fill'd witJi pe.stileucc.” 

Moore, Veiled Proplut of Khorasean. 

IV. 

“The accusing spirit who flew up to Heaven’s 
Chancery with Uncle Toby’s oath,” <fec. is a serio- 
ludicrous bit of Sterne, well known to most 
readers who have read even a hook of elegant 
extracts. A kindred image to that of “ Heaven’s 
Chancery” seems yet more quaint in the devo- 
tional poetry of the saintly Herbert : — 

“ How happy were my part, 

If some kind man would thrust his licart 
Into these lines ; till in Heaven's Court of Rolls 
They were hy winged souls 
Enter’d for both, far above their desert 1” — Obedience. 

And in the “Meditations and Vowes” of Jos. 
Hall (1621), “I acknowledge no Master of 
Requests in Heaven, but one ; Christ my Medi- 
ator.” And Cowley, as he often does, runs into 
perfect burlesque when ho says that 

“ Bacon, at last, a mighty man, arose, 

(Whom a wise king, and Nature chose 
Ijord C'ha7icellor <f both their laws) 

And boldly undertook the injured pupil’s' cause.” 

To the Royal Society, 


(1) The old minor . . . captived philosophy.' 
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’l5oi), ffiutroip \l(ra‘€Tai <t* ffd*, « vdrfp. 

Behold, this boy silently supplicates thee, 0 Father!” 

Eukipides, Ipldgenia in A'ldifi, 1140. 

Speak thou, boy. 

Perhaps thy childishness will move him more 

Than can our reasons.” — Coriolanus, Act v. sc. 3. 

VI. 

'' Second Citizen. Consider you what services he has 
done for his eountry 

First Citizen . , Very well; and could be content to 
give him good report for it, but that he pays himself 
with being proud.” — Coriolanus, Act i. sc. 1. 

. . . There arc many good things which are wholly 
spoiled if they do blit touch the tongue ; . . . the doing 
favour, and acts of kindness. If you speak of them, 
you pay and lose your kindness.” — J eu. Tay- 

liOB, Serni. on the Good and Bril Tongue. 

To John I owed great obligation ; 

Blit John iinhappil}^ thought fit 

To publish it to all the nation : 

Sure John and I are more than quit.”— Pitioii. 

Fame * » 

'Tis the worbl’s debt to deeds of high degree; 

But if you 2>(fy yonrs( If the world is free.” 

You NO, Satire J p. 

A kindred subject is aniusiiigly illustrated in 
the following passages : — 

It was an ill sign when ho (Jehu) said to Jonabad, 

I ' Come with me and see my zeal lor the Lord.’ Bad 
1 inviting guests to feed their eyes on our goodnchS. But 
I hypocrites rather than they will lose a drop of praise 
will lick it up with their ow'ii tongue.” — F ulleu, Holy 
and Profane Slate, V. 

” Still the compliment had not sauce onough for the 
lady's sated palate ; so, like a true glutton ol prai.se, .she 
began to hcl]) herself W’ith the soup ladle.”— Scott, aSI. 
Itonan's WCl. 

Another variation by Scott, on tlie sanio tlicnio, 
runs tlius : — 

“ 1 think 1 make no Iiabii. (jt feeding on pr.ii'«e and 
despise those whom I ^c(! greedy foi it, as nincli as I 
should ail undci -hred Id low wdio, aft(‘r caliiig a iherry 
tart, proceeded to lie:!, the plate ' -Dun'y, 

VI I. 

We sec many children fairly planted, who'>fc parl> 
of nature W'ere never dressed by art, nor called from the 
furrows of their first possibilities by di.scipline and in- 
stitution, and they dwell for ever in ignorance, and con- 
verse with beasts ; and yet, if they had been dressed and 
I exercised, might have stood at the chairs of princes, or 
spoken parables amongst the rulers of cities.” — Jek. 
Taylor, Holy Dying, iii. 6. 

Compare this poetry, for splendid 2'>0(itr3^ it is, 
with the (intentionally or not) similar passage in 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churcliyard — 

“ J^erhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant wdth celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire miglit have sway’d, 

Or wak’d to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 

Itieh with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repre8.s’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul.” 


VIII. • 

** These violent delights have violent ends. 

And in their triumph die; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiss, consume : The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in its own dclicioiisness, 

And in the taste confounds the appetite.” 

Romeo and Juliet, Act ii. sc. 6. 

“ Joy has her tears, and Transport has her death.” 

Young, iV/r//ii VJI. 

“ All now was sober certainty ; the joy 
liiat no strong passions swell till they destroy : 

For they, like wine, our pleasures raise so high, 

That they subdue our strength, and then they die.” 

Craiuje, Tales of the Hall. The Brothers, 

(To be continued.) 


THE BROTHERS. 

a. H. 

'' In the shadow of the chancel wall. 

Just where, when Morn awakes, 

Oloams from the bright east window fall 
Like severed rainbow-flakes, 

A lonely grave it stands 

With the dry earth black and hare, 

It seems no loving hands 
Were ever busy there. 

''Niin-lilics cloistered in their leaves, 

Violets like infants’ eyes, 

Myrtles embalming summer eves. 

All these the unwilling earth receives 
And buries, ne’er to rise ; 

For on that dreary bed 

Crows not a living thing, — 

There eoincs a hroatli from the unseen dead 
To bias!- them as they spring. 

Still and white is the spire aloft, 

Still and Avhite as the dead man’s face, 
And the quick clouds nod and whisper soft 
The .secret of the place. 

The very Cross hath not 
Its wonted pitying air, 

Its gaunt arms wave me from the spot, 

^i’hcy tell me of despair ! 

We Avere in youth’s first bloom. 

Two hrotliers, loving-hearted. - 
Oh! Mcmoiy, how thy faint ])crfurac 
Breathes of the Morn departed I 
Like a calm riA^er ran 

I’he course of his pure will, 

And fiom a child he grcAv a man, 

But kept his childhood still. 

But I Avas full ol wayward fears 
And starts of angry feeling. 

Loving the bitterness of tears, 

ITncoiisoious of their healing : 

Mistrusting love that never failed. 

For scorn mistaking sadness, 

Ills very pcacctulncss aA^ailcd 
To lash me into madness ! 

** Yet could his love subdue 
The tumult into rest, — 

The music of his presence drc'^ 

The demon from my breast ; 

Till once, — the hour, the place, 

Abide with me for ever; 

Seals on the burning wax that trace 
An image, fading never ! 
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0 fioftest twilight vfeil ! 

0 shadows dim and dreary 1 

0 stars, as tender and as pale 
As eyes with weeping weary ! 

Ye were the witness of my crime. 

Ye spake my condemnation; 

Nature’s fresh chorus for all time 
Is made to me a funeral chime, 

A knell of desolation. 

** I mocked him for his tears 
With cold and cruel wit ; 

His sweet ' (lood night’ rings in mine ears, 
And 1 cannot answer it ! 

1 rose, in wrath, at morn, 

Still brooding, in my blindness, 

How to encounter scorn with scorn. 

And quell him by unkindness : 

These bitter things, and more. 

In my dark heart I said ; 

And they met me at my chamber door. 

And told me he w^as dead! 

'' I did not sec him where he lay 
With his white lips apart, 

I could not look upon the clay, 

Though I could bruise the heart! 

I kissed him not in brother-guise, 

T did not stoop to sec 
How the lids upon those childlike eyes 
AVere settled heavily. 

** But I lieard them telling that his breath 
Passed like a babe’s in sleeping, 

And yet that on hia face in death 
There seemed a trace of weeping ; 

And 1 fled, like Cain who fled 
From vengeance unforgiving, 

There came no pardon from the dead. 

No comfort to the living ! 

** And I, have watched his tomb 

Through many a mournful night, 

And watched my garland’s waning bloom 
With the waxing of the light. 

Each living thing I touch must fade, 

The bare earth has not even a blade, 

1 am accursed of Heaven ! 

AVhat do I see 'f a bud, — a leaf, — 

A green shoot, dear as hope to grief, — 

O Christ ! am I forgiven?” 

A still pale form was found 
Upon that cold grave lying. 

His arms about the Cross were wound, 

And so he smiled in dying ; 

Beside him grew the symbol-flower, 

It sprang and blossomed in one hour. 

Out of the dry sod breaking. 

We raised his head in silent fear. 

For wc knew the sleep was very near 
Which knows no earthly waking. 

Somewhat he spake of childlike eyes 
That seemed to gi’ccriiim from the skies, 
And of a bright, calm face, 

Then raised his arm.s like one who tries 
To answer an embrace, 

And died so softly, that we deemed 
’Twas but the quiet sleep it seemed. 

♦— 

THE SUMALER’S EVE. 

Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o%r. 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous courge 
Delighted — There, fast rooted in their bank, 


Stand, never overlooked, our fav’ritc elms. 

That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 

While far beyond, and overthwart the stream 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, 

The sloping land recedes into the clouds ; 
Displaying on its varied side the grace 
Of hedge-row beauties numberless, square towV, 
Tall spire from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear. 

Groves, hills, and smoking villages, remote. 

7’he Taak^ Book L 


VISIT TO THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPHIC 
STATION. 

We have seldom experienced more gratifica- 
tion in a visit to a scientific exhibition than we 
have derived from the inspection of the new 
building and telegraphic arrangements of the 
Electric Telegraph Company. The Central 
Telegraph Station is in a position well known 
to those whose daily avocations lead them into 
the regions of wealth in the heart of the metro- 
polis. It presents itself with a bold architectural 
front at the bottom of a cul-de-sac, known as 
Founder’s Court, Lothbury ; but its position will 
be more readily recognised by our informing 
the reader that it is just at the back of the 
Bank of England, and is surrounded by all the 
private repositories of wealtli witli wldcli tliat 
plot of ground is so thickly studded. From the 
fact that the court or alley at whose termination 
the Station stands is not more than twelve or 
thirteen feet in width, little room was left for 
architectural display. Notwithstanding this dis- 
advantage, the facade, though simple, has an 
imposing aspect, and the massive doorway, and 
handsome electric clock above, illuminated at 
night, are sufficiently striking objects to arrest 
attention, cfen in those domains where men 
rush along with an energy and speed themselves 
akin to the electrical. The pregnant words, 
“ Central Telegraph Station,” sculptured in bold 
letters above, inform us that here man’s triumph 
over time and distance is practically demon- 
strated. 

On entering, w^c found ourselves in a noble 
hall, whose elegant proportions and light effect 
are equalled by few public edifices of a similar 
kind. It is lit by a massive skylight roof, 
crossed by large beams transversely and longi- 
tudinally, so as to leave vacant spaces, which are 
glazed by large thick sheets of ground glass. 
The ornaments descend even to the minutest de- 
tails ; rich flowers, pendants, spirals, and elegant 
mouldings, appear in their appropriate places, 
with a profuseness one is almost inclined to call 
extravagant, were it not that, remembering the 
diminished frontage, allowance is to be made 
for a highly embellished interior. At the east 
and western ends of this wall, a handsome 
screen divides the space devoted to general busi- 
ness, from the counters and Correspondence 
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offices. Four Doric pillars supporting the gal- 
lery at each end form the lower division, and , 
four Corinthian pillars the upper, of this screen. 
The counters to which the messages to be trans- 
mitted are brought, are beneath the gallery at 
each end. The counters on the west side are 
for correspondence with the northern and west- 
ern districts ; those on the east side with the 
eastern and southern districts. Immediately 
behind the counters are four large windows, on 
which the names of the districts corresponded 
with are painted in black letters, and arranged 
in alphabetical order, so that the applicant is 
at once directed by his eye to the proper place 
for despatching his message. Before leaving 
the hall and entering upon the scientific portion of 
our subject, we may stop to admire the general 
effect of the interior. The elegant rows of 
pillars and pilasters, painted so as narrowly to 
resemble porphyry in the lower story, and veined 
marble in the upper, are in glittering contrast 
with the very delicate green with which the 
walls are coloured. Two massively supported 
galleries run round the upper portion, on the 
lower of which a tasteful rail supports a number 
of gas-lights. The trusses supporting these gal- 
I leries are richly ornamented, and give the idea 
of great solidity to the structure they uphold. 
jl On tlie ground-1 loor, immediately opposite the 
L entrance, is a handsome apartment, not yet 
;! completed, called the “Subscribers’ Room;” 
I' and on the wall is a colossal map of England, 
j strcalicd in a perplexing manner with a large 
I number of red lines, showing the present extent 
I and ramification of the electric telegraph lines 
I ])elonging to I lie Company. Two electric clocks, 
made by Mr. Bain, arc placed on the wall oppo- 
site the entrance, the upper one being of very 
' costly workmanship. The entire length of this 
i noble structure is about seventy feet ; its breadth 
I about thirty-eight feet. Tlie ollices for carry- 
ing on the business of the Company, tlie electric 
correspomleiice, ttc., are conveniently arranged 
at the eastern and western extremities, and con- 
sist of a series of capacious apartments admir- 
ably designed for carrying on a very large 
amount of business, and each having an electric 
clock, indicating London railway time, as is the 
case throughout the lines now. 

Let us now descend into the vaults. As w'e 
went down, the hot air of the ventilating fur- 
naces, the glare of the fires and gas-light, tlie 
bustle of workmen busy in completing the 
fitting-up of the lower oflices, gave us a pecu- 
liar impression not easy to be conveyed in words. 
Passing several convenient but unimportant 
rooms, we were conducted into a small apart- 
ment containing the galvanic batteries for the 
service of the North-Western line. On each side 
of this room are four shelves, upon which the 
batteries are placed ; of these there are four 
pairs on each shelf, so that when in full work 


this room would contain sixty-four batteries of 
twenty-four pairs of plates each 1 The batteries 
arc on the old and imperfect system, consisting 
of mahogany troughs lined with marine glue ; 
the metals, copper and zinc plates, acted on by 
dilute sulphuric acid in sand. For equability or 
power they are not to be compared with some of the 
more recent improvements. We are persuaded 
that when the Company is in full operation, ex- 
pedition will necessitate some better source of mo- 
tive influence than those. The wires proceeding 
from these instruments run along the side of the 
wall to the end of the room, where they are 
collected and conveyed up to the conversing 
apparatus of the building. Each battery is 
lettered and numbered, and the wires also. In 
fact, were it not for some contrivance of the 
kind, the smallest derangement would stop the 
whole business of the building. From hence, 
after wondering at the rude and simple source of 
that swift and silent tongue, which, while we 
were examining the batteries, w'as delivering an 
express message at Birmingham, we were shown 
past two fiery furnaces into a larger vault. This 
apartment is fitted to contain a very large num- 
ber of galvanic batteries. Shelf above shelf, 
battery after battery, stand there, each performing 
its part in this noble undertaking. Attendants 
are constantly engaged in supplying different 
parts of the apparatus with fresh acid, and in 
keeping all at the proper working intensity ; 
earthen vessels, something like the old-fashioned 
china coffee-pots, being used for containing and 
supplying the acid and water. The batteries in 
this apartment are for the service of the appara- 
tus speaking witli all the otlier districts not 
supplie<l by the first. We have thus seen the 
elcctro-vocal organs of the metropolis by which 
she addresses her far-distant children in ^'merrie 
England,” or her iiorihern rivals, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 

We were next uslierecl into a long vault lit by 
gas from the roof, along which tubes and pipes 
run in perplexing numbers to different parts of 
the building. A long, curious-looking oaken 
box, divided into throe divisions, and connected 
with a square narrow trough, wliich we lost in 
the distance, was fixed on the wall. Just above 
the centre of it, an open pipe appears, from 
whence issues a stream of wires, which, flowing 
into the long box, divides into a multitude of 
single fibres, each connected with a brass peg 
at the upper part of the box. These are the 
nerves of thought ; rather, we should say, for the 
transmission of thought, from, and conversely to, 
tho cities and hamlets of Britain. 

What a subject for admiration is this! What 
messages of life and death, of poverty and 
wealth, of health and disease, of success and 
ruin, of prosperous voyages and disastrous ship- 
wrecks, fly along those wires ! What messages 
of swift justice overtaking plunder and crime ! 
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What whispers of suspicion — ^what news of gloom 
—what vast commercial intelligences, dart along 
them to their distant destination ! And the 
wonder is, all this while the metal channels give 
no outward sign of their office. Surely, thought 
we, liere is Fame’s trumpet — an iron pipe 
full of galvanic wires I But to descend into 
detail. 

This box is called the test box.” The row 
of brass pegs at the top are connected, as has 
been seen, with the country wires ; the row at 
the bottom, with a corresponding number of wires 
called the ‘'house wires,” w^hich run from the 
box along the trough before mentioned, and 
thence spread out to supply the different ma- 
chines on each side of the building. The con- 
nexion between the upper pegs and the lower, 
that is, between the metropolis and the country, 
is by means of brass-loops, which go over one 
peg at the top and its fellow at the bottom ; thus 
securing continuity of the current. A little 
incident which occurred during our presence in 
this apartment will indicate the utility of this 
apparatus. It had been signalled that a cer- 
tain No. 1 1 w ire was weak ; this w ire w as laid 
down to a post in the Waterloo Road. Thitlier 
a man w^as despatched, to endeavour to get at it 
and put it in repair ; meanwhile, a little instru- 
ment called the “ detector ” was attached to the 
No. 1 1 wire peg in the box. After some de- 
lay, the wire was discovered, and instantly the 
needle of the “ detector ” deflected ; the defect 
was remedied, and all went on as before. 

The wires from the termini of the several 
railways connected with this Company, being 
properly coated so as to secure their isolation, 
are conveyed along the streets in pipes under- 
neath the pavement, the laying down of which 
must have been an enormous expense. Thus 
converging from all England, they enter a pipe 
which, running up the court, pierces the w’all of 
tlic vault, and there pours forth its wonderful 
contents into the “test box,” and from thence, 
by the connecting links, to the telegraphic appa- 
ratus. The large number of twenty-seven come 
from the North Western Railway alone, in con- 
sequence of the highly important districts with 
w^hich it is in connexion ; nine from the South 
Western ; nine from the South Eastern ; nine 
from the Eastern Counties ; ninefromthe branch 
office in the Strand, and from Windsor ; nine 
from the Admiralty ; and nine are labelled in the 
test-box “ Waste,” intended to meet future de- 
mands, or casualties. Arrangements are not 
yet quite complete with a few of the railways, 
which still continue to reserve the use of their 
telegraphic lines to themselves ; but, doubtless, 
these will shortly be effected, and thus every 
town of importance will have its own voice to 
the common car of this great city. 

Before quitting the vaults, we could not help 
smiling to ourselves as we noticed the familiar 


manner in which the men employed by the Com- 
pany both spoke of and dealt with the delicate 
and intricate duties committed to them. We 
have often been struck Avith the fact, that be the 
project ever so scientific, and let it demand 
from the meanest servant engaged in its execu- 
tion ever so much intellect and tact, the me- | 
chanics and w’^orking-men of Great Britain w ill 
always readily supply the need out of their 
ranks. Wc confess that a jolly, good-humoured- 
looking fellow, who would from outward aspect 
have made a capital bricklayer or farmer’s j 
labourer, speaking of the electric “ Avircs,” of | 
“lead-contact,” and “earth-contact,” of “indi- | 
cators,” and “ deflections,” afforded us as plea- j 
sant a subject for thought as we have had for ' 
many a day. And a great comfort it is to re- i 
fleet, to those w^ho can take comfort out of the 
advancing intelligence of their humbler coun- 
trymen, that it is neither manner nor outside 
which makes the Nineteenth Century Man. 

Emerging at length, after this minute survey, 
from those heated and bustling regions, we shall 
now have the pleasure of conducting the reader 
Avith us consecutively through the remaining Ij 
business in hand. We are once more in the | 
spacious hall. A gentleman rushes in, post- .! 
haste, eagerly asks for the Birmingham countor, | 
hastens there, and, seizing a pen, calls for the 1 
proper form for sending an important message ! 

instantcr to that tf)Avn. He rapidly, and in as ! 

few’ words as possible, Avrites his message, when 1 
it appears in the following form : — ! 

The Electric Telegraph Company. To Birmingham. i | 
7'o the Clerk of the Central Station, 1 1 

Sir, — Please send the following uninsured mes- jj 
sage upon the terms above expressed. — A. B, 

Number; — Charr/vs, |' 

Subject — Message. . . |! 

Answer ... j| 

Porterage . . |i 

Cab-bire ... I 


From To Total . . . jC 

Place. — London. Birmingham. - - 

Name. — “A. B.” 

Address.— “D. C.” 

The mcsmgc, 

“ A clerk of Z. & Co., Bankers, has just been 
robbed of £5,000 in Bank notes. Suspicion falls 

upon a man dressed named — — , who has 

left Euston Square Station by express at 12 this 
day. Stop him at Birmingham.” 

Forthwith flics the paper into an office behind 
the counter, called the “ translating office.” As 
this message relates to a felony, it is left in its 
original language, put into a pigeon-hole by the 
translating clerk, who then touches an alarum 
ringing in a room above. Up goes the paper 
with a winch, and it has now reached the hands 
of the telegraphist. Leaving the gentleman 
to pace the hall in feverish expectation of the 
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answer, let us follow the paper upstairs. Long 
before we can arrive at the proper machine for 
Birmingham, the paper is there before us, and 
the telegraphist, sticking it on a couple of hooks 
at one side of the apparatus, was already 
actively employed in calling to his fellow at 
Birmingham to be on the alert for the message ; 
then swiftly working the two handles* to and 
fro, with a rapidity to us quite astonishing, 
while the vibrating needles quivered and danced 
in all possible ways, the important news flew 
down the wire until it was completely ren- 
dered. The Birmingham telegraphist, in order 
to ensure the correctness of the message, repeats 
it to his fellow in London. Then comes the 
answer — 

“ He shall be stopped.” 

It is entered on a similar form to the foregoing, 
put into the box, wound down stairs, and 
handed to our anxious friend, who, after liqui- 
dating the charges, hastens away to his em- 
ployers to devise means for recovering the stolen 
])ropcrty. At the bottom of each form arc the 
following words : — 

Date. ^Entered 'j 

I Conmioiiccd at t By me 

tFinislied at J 

These particulars arc all duly entered into books 
ij kept for the purpose, corresponding in fact to 
' I the day-hook of a tradesman. Thus a constant 
register is kept of messages sent, and of the 
exact time consumed in ^transmitting them. 

We have mentioned the words “translating 
office.” This is a department in which, for ex- 
pedition’s sake, the messages are converted into 
electric language, or in other words arc put into 
the code of the Company. But commercial 
messages chiefly arc those which arc thus abbre- 
viated, such as ship lists, share lists, prices 
current, prices of corn, ttc. We asked one of 
the telegraphists at what rate per Tiiinute the 
Avords of a message w'ere transmitted. He 
answered that he had signalled so many as ten 
words in a minute, but that the ai^erage Avas 
four or five. Of course, therefore, tlio speed 
with which a message is sent varies according 
to the i|uantity of words it contains ; and Ave 
may add, the charges have the same variability. 
We were also informed that the average amount 
of work done by one machine connected with the 
North-Western lines equals l,/5()() Avords in a 
day. Much, however, of this business is the 

express” intelligence continually sent to and 
fro, for the supply of the “ subscription rooms ” 
of the Company. 

By the kindness of the obliging superinten- 
dent we were allowed to put one or two of their 
machines to the test. We therefore wished for 
a little conversation with Southampton. It Avas 

(*) Thft Electro-Magnetic Telegraphs are on Cooke and 
Wheatstone’s principle. 


a bitterly cold morning in town, and we had had 
a slight fall of snow, so that our first question 
Avith our invisible correspondent was whether it 
Avas snowing at Southampton just then 1 Before 
Ave had time to think of the probable answer, 
the message was up, “No.” “Had any steamers 
left port this morning if ” With the same 
celerity came back the instantaneous “No.” We 
then asked our Southampton friend to ring the 
bell of the machine before our eyes ? The first 
reply Avas not so quick as usual. He was Isked 
to do so again, and in four seconds the tinkle of 
the apparatus was heard ! We had some curi- 
osity to know the state of the Aveather also at 
NorAvich, and proceeding to that machine we put 
the same question, and Avith equal speed received 
the same answer. We were surprised at the 
expertness of the telegraphists, many of whom 
Averc mere youths of fifteen or sixteen ; and 
could not help wondering at the facility with 
Avhich they read off the (to us unintelligil)le) 
qiiiA^crings of a couple of blue needles. The 
other night the case Ave have imagined above 
really took place ; a message was sent from 
Manchester to the following effect. “A Avoman 

named dressed has left Manchester for I 

London by the night train, having eloped Avith 

a man named dressed and they have 

AA'ith them certain chests (described) which ' 
are stolen. Stop them at the Euston Square i 
Station.” A policeman Avas despatched to the j 
station, and the unsuspecting pair were seized 
by the long and strong arms of the laA\\ That 
such messnges are far from uncommon, Ave our- 
selves Avere witness to, as we Avere permitted to 
read several which Avere in process of trans- 
mission, some of which were relative to commer- | 
cial frauds of an extensive description. A j 
curious illustration of the value of the invention 
occurred Avhilst aa'c Averc in the building. An 
important trial was going on at Liv'crpool that 
day : its success actually depended upon some 
legal papej s Avhich were in London. A message 
had been sent the preceding day from Liverpool 
requesting that they should be immediately sent 
down. We presume they had not arrived, for 
whilst Ave were there, came up a hasty message 
fiom Li A'crpool, saying, “The papers have not 
arriA'cd : what are wo to do ? ” Other messages 
AAcre, “Sell 100 Brightens at — .” “ Send up 

pots as per order;” and many more which 
forcibly demonstrated the immense influence the 
telegraph is destined to exert upon the con- 
ditions of social and commercial transactions. 

We left this floor, wondering at an invention 
Avliich in the course of a few seconds enabled us 
to converse with places so widely remote as 
NorAvich and Southampton. Attendance is 
given during the night, as well as during the 
daytime, and intelligence is for ever flying to 
and from the great metropolis, indifferently by 
day and by night. 
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It may bd asked, But are all these advantages 
within reach of all classes ? Are not the charges 
so exorbitant as to confine the benefits to a few? 
We believe the answer we have to record will at 
once gratify and surprise the reader. The 
printed charges are as follows : — For a message 
under twenty words — to Birmingham, Gs. 6d.; 
Southampton, Gf/. ; Liverpool, 8s. ini . ; Man- 
chester, 8s. M . ; Edinburgh, i3s. ; Glasgow, 14«. 
We are justified in stating that these prices, 
always remembering the costly corps of clerks, 
the original outlay, wear and tear, (fee., are really 
very moderate. Would the dutiful son send a 
message of love to a sick parent, or an absent 
husband to an anxious wife, surely five, six, or 
seven shillings is a sum that would be cheerfully 
given for the relief of such a message. And we 
cannot help feeling gratified that when, from the 
exclusive nature of their means of intelligence, it 
would have been easy to have asked and ob- 
tained a very large sum for the use of it, the 
truer and more honourable policy of moderation 
has been observed. The number of towns to 
which the wires of the Company have access is at 
present about sixty. The extent of wires in miles, 
2,500. The number of telegraphists in the 
metropolitan station, fifty-seven ,"and the number 
of men actually employed by the Company, up- 
wards of one thousand. 

The arrangement of the machines on the first 
and second floor is precisely similar. The sides 
of the building devoted to this purpose arc 
divided into three or four compartments, where 
the desks for entering the messages are placed in 
the recesses, while the half-partitions contain the 
square tubes up and down which the papers are 
conveyed. Close by each partition is the appa- 
ratus, placed on a table at a convenient height 
for the signal-clerks to operate on them. 'I^he 
wires enter each story by one or two tubes which j 
proceed up to the ceiling, and there give exit to | 
a large number of wires which run along the j 
ceiling, and at each partition descend to supply 
the machines. Just before entering the instru- 
ment, each wire is properly numbered, the num- 
bers corresponding to those in the test-box ” 
before seen. We were delighted with the beau- 
tiful order thus necessitated; truly here there 
is a place for everything and every thing is 



He must be a magician indeed, thought we, 
who can make head or tail of this “ proof.” How- 
ever, like all other diflicult enigmas, it has an 
easy solution. These dots and (lashes represent 
letters, each letter having a certain number or 
combination of them to represent it. The cele- 
rity with which this printing by electricity is 


I in its place.” We believe the whole of these 
arrangements are those of Mr. Holmes, the 
talented head of the office ; and if we may look 
on them as expositions of his mind, we think it 
safe to affirm that ingenuity and method of no 
common character are its principal traits. Tho I 
solid oak and mahogany fittings of these rooms i 
convey an impressive idea of the unsparing | 
liberality which has attended the construction j 
of the entire building. This may be looked j 
upon as the result of a well-founded conviction, j 
that a work of long-lasting utility is here to be | 
carried on. 

At tho top of the building is carried on a |i 
process of communicating intelligence in a jj 
wholesale manner, second only in ingenuity to j| 
the telegraphic apparatus itself: this is the jp 
elect rical 2U'iniu\(] machine invented by tho 
ingenious Mr. Bain. We were first shown a | 
number of upright posts, on the top of which | 
w'as placed a little punch acting with a spring. 
Paper cut into slips of a certain size is passed 
under these punches, and is thereby cut into 
holes and spaces apparently in the most confused 
manner. This pa{)er is then rolled round a 
cylinder of metal, which is placed in electrical 
connexion with another cylinder at Bimiinghani 
or elsewhere. A little spring presses tli(‘ perfo- 
rated paper on the first cylinder, and it is made 
to revolve; as often as the spring touches the 
cylinder through the little holes, electric contact 
is made with the Birin ijigham cylinder, which 
is again broken by the unperforated portion of 
the pap(!r ; and so on alternately contact is made 
and broken, the electric current is sent or stayed, 
to perform its recording duties at Birmingham. 

At the latter place is a similar mechanical ar- j 
rangement, only that on the cylinder a strip of j 
paper is pJ/'ced, which has b(K3n previously dipped 
in a solution of prussiato of potash and sulphuric 
acid. Now the consequence of the successive 
arrival and intermission of the electrical currents 
is, that dark green dots, spaces, or lines are 
marked on the paper, corresponding to the 
strokes of electricity received by it. We had 
the gratification of examining one (jf these i 
printed slips, and the following was its appear- 
ance as it issued from the electric press : — 



carried on, only finds a parallel in the facility 
with which it is perused by the learned in this 
language. It is stated that one thousand letters 
a minute are readily printed at stations hundreds 
of miles apart. Thus important intelligence, — 
a (jucen’s speech for example, — as soon as ever 
the type is cut, can be printecl with unexampled 
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swiftness at Edinburgh, Glasgow, or any equally 
remote station. We may well ask, Oan the 
“force of human invention further go?” We 
were much amused with the tiny fount, so to 
call it, and lilliputian reading-desk of our elec- 
tric compositors. We could have covered the 
whole machine for type-cutting with our hat! 

The whole building is abundantly supplied 
with gas-light, much of which, in consequence 
of deficient opportunities for natural light, is 
burning all day long. It becomes, therefore, 
very necessary to carry off the foul air thus 
generated, which is done by the use of the inge- 
nious and elegant lamps invented by Faraday. 
With one or two exceptions, the invention ap- 
pears to succeed to perfection; but the present 
unfinished state of the building explains the 
causes of the exceptions. The structure is warmed 
by hot air; but in this particular there is room 
for improvement. At the top, on a level with 
the roof, the architect has found space for a 
' scries of rooms devoted to the engineer and 
superintendent’s private uses. The architect was 
' Mr. Hunt. 

I We have a word or two of remark to make 
upon the manner in which tlie business is to be 
I conducted, before we conclude. The room called 
' the “Subscribers’ Room” is intended for the 
use of subscribers to the amount of two guineas 
per annum. Each day, expresses from different 
towns w'ill show the state of the markets, or will 
communicate any news of importance to the 
gentlemen subscribing. There is also the pro- 
posed advantage of the use of a code of private 
signals, by means of which they can communi- 
cate ’with their correspondents in language intel- 
ligible only to themselves. We venture to 
prophesy a tremendous list of subscriptions 
among our city friends. We may here also 
, mention that the Admiralty has now an unin- 
! terrupted communication between their depart- 
ment in Whitehall and the dockyards at Ports- 
I mouth. It is said that 12001 . a-year is the sum 
paid for this valuable convenience. We pre- 
sume it is generally known that the Post Office 
adopts a plan of insurance upon certain valuable 
letters. Wo were at first in some surprise at 
the expressions “ Insured,” and “ Uninsured” 
messages by the electric telegraph. It was thus 
, explained ; that in consequence of the repeated 
transmission of commercial messages, in which 
mistakes would be of the most serious conse- 
quence — as for example, if the message ran 
“ Sell one hundred railway shares at — ” and 
, it was sent “ Sell one thousand^' &c. — it became 
expedient to charge a small per-centage, by which 
I the Company would make themselves responsi- 
j ble for any mistakes up to 1000/. The insurance 
I only amounts to 2s. Od. per cent., and remains 
I at the same sum per cent, for any amount above 
i that sum. When an ordinary message of any 
j consequence is sent,, it is always advisable to have 


it repeated, by its being sent back from the 
station at which it is to be received. This 
security may be had upon payment of half the 
charge for the transmission. Of course there 
oan be no insurance against delay from acci- 
dental derangements of the telegraphic appara- 
tus ; but these must always be very rare occur- 
rences, as a number of spare wires have been laid 
down to meet such contingencies. The arrange- 
ments for the full performance of imhllc business 
are not yet quite completed, as the building has 
only been open since the beginning of January. 

We felt on leaving, that we were quitting the 
future Post Office of the metropolis ; and the 
splendid building in St. Martin’s le Grand had 
no more charms for us, after its smaller but 
most formidable competitor in Lothbury. We 
had seen the giant of our age. Heartily do we 
congratulate Science on her bloodless victories, 
on her glorious triumphs over ignorance, apathy, 
superstition, distance, and time 1 Heartily do 
we praise Him from whom every good and per- 
fect gift for the amelioration of the condition of 
mankind proceeds. And very heartily do wo 
pray that the time be not far distant when all 
the earth shall be pervaded by these wonder- 
doing, civilizing instruments. E. E. 

— — 

THE TWO TEMPERS. 

BY F. B. 

1. THE TEMPER OF THE LEARNER. 

Now tnily may we deem that the latter days are upon 
a.s, and that tlie prophet voice hath spoken not in 
vain; the voice that told long ago, how, “ in the timo of 
the end, many should run to and fro, and knowledge bo 
increased.” There is a sound among us, as of men 
struggling in a contest ; not, as of old time, for the 
garland of the conqueror, and the wreathed flowers, 
that should fade away and perish ere the applause of the 
multitude was well hushed; not for the richer reward 
of bright smiles when beauty bestowed the wreath, — 
smiles that should longer endure than it; beauty that 
enhanced its charms, and clothed it with new loveliness, 
but smiles and beauty that should perish, not indeed so 
speedily, but yet as surely. Not for them is the contest 
now. There are other influences at work among us : 
new motives inciting us to action, a fresh field for 
striving in, a nobler prize ; and tliey who seek it, all 
who are worthy of the name of man. The applause of 
the multitude is as dear as ever, is sought for as 
eagerly ; but yet we want a something that looketh 
deeper than this. Of yore the contest was a bodily one 
with some bright exceptions ; now it is one of the soul, 
and of the intellect. Mind is ranged against mind ; 
matter has taken a subordinate place, and does but 
lend to reason the arms which the understanding may 
take out, and sharpen, and wield as occasion serves. 
And the scene of contest is the wide world, and the 
prize is truth. And ever are we gaining it step by step, 
and breaking the meshes of the net that sophistry and 
false opinion would cast around us, and scattering the 
darkness and the mists of error; yet shall we net 
attain to its full perception, till the time of our contest 
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be at an end ; and that time shall not he while man is 
bound in by the limits of his earthly existence ; the 
limits that too often check his vision and pervert it, so 
that he is drawn off from the true, and the beautiful, 
till he leave the path, and miss the j^oal. Hut yet that 
time shall come, even though it tarry long : and doubt 
shall be swallowed up in certainty and full knowledge, 
and out of the struggle shall conic the victory, and 
after the weariness repose ; not the repose of inactivity, 
hut the rest of contemplation, when to contemplate 
teacheth to adore, and adoration becometh one with 
love. Then shall we see fully, and know- the glory and 
the dream” that hovered about us in life ; once traced 
indistinctly, and longed for, but known at last and 
understood. 

Full knowledge wc cannot reach, till Time be lost in 
Eternity, but to some measure we may yet attain, and 
after that we are bound to seek. With untiring patience 
must we seek it, and folkuv after it with a faith that 
never fails ; hoping whore there is doubt upon our path, 
believing where there is mystery, but ever trusting that 
we shall attain at last to a reward of all our toil, a 
revelation of all wc longed for. It is the gift of Ood, 
hut He giveth it not till man has proved himself 
worthy of it, and wishful. Once indeed it was given 
unto us to know ; hut man rested not content, and by 
his own act brought a curse upon himself, and doubtful- 
ness of heart. All that was good Avas his, but his 
spirit grasped after more. To know the good satisfied 
him not, he would know’ the evil also, and ate of the 
forbidden tree ; and the knowledge of evil came upon 
him as a plague spot to mar all his Avorks, and he saw’ 
it, and died. And now its poAver w’orkelli in man, and 
clouds his soul’s vision, till be leaves the purhuit of the 
true knowledge, and unwittingly^ but not the less 
guiltily, seeks after the false ; or when he is following 
after the true, it perverts his heart, till he uses the true 
not rightly, and so is guilty of a still greater fault. 
He follows after it too hastily, and runneth on, and 
mistakes the goal ; or he loses sight of it in some turn 
of his path, and stops short in doubt and lear, and 
forgetteth to cherish faith. 

Faith realizes to us the existence of knoAvIcdge; in 
faith we go upon our course till the knowledge itself 
becomes a matter of experience. lii actual life every 
great enterprise begins with and takes its first step in 
faith. In faith, Columbus, compass in hand, and firmly 
relying on its revelations, traversed in his frail bark the 
wide waters of an unknown ocean. In this faith he 
discovered a new world, and thereby opened a new’ era 
in the history of science, and of man. For all his 
inquiries, all his thirst and search after information did 
not as yet amount to a complete knoAving ; Ijy such 
means he could not succeed in Avorking out a full con- 
viction, either for himsclPor for others. It w’as the 
given fact, tho unquestionable proof of actual experi- 
ence, that first exalted his bold conception into true 
and perfect certainty. In a greater or less degree this 
is the course by which all the great discoveries in 
science have been made ,* passing by a slow, but ever 
advancing process of thought, from faith up to 
knowledge.”^ We know many things, and wc believe 
many things, because those in whom wo trust have 
told them to us, but of such matters as lie within 
our reach the conditions of our reason require us to 

(1) Schlegel’s “ Philosophy of Language,” Lect. viii. Bohn’a 
Edition. 


have a sure knowledge; to know them, not through 
others, but for ourselves. We begin in faith, but wo 
must end in working. By the teaching of others wo 
know results, but we have no real knowledge till we 
know the principles on which those results are founded. 
If our teacher be worthy, aa’C are bound to have trust in 
him, but it is no less our duty to discover for ourselves; 
and to be acquainted with results only, will seldom lead 
to further knowledge; — it is only by the testing and 
application of principles that we make further advances. 
Ours must be a practical knowledge, or it is little 
Avortli ; that which is speculative and rests in itself, is 
reserved for a future, and a higher sphere, — for that 
state Avherc reason verges into intuition. Such spirit 
must the learner ever cultivate ; faithfully and hopc- 
lully must he press on. If there be difficulty before 
him, he must not therefore stop short, and cease to 
inquire ; if there be mystery about him, he must not 
for that cause refuse to believe. The world is full of 
mysstcry, — we oursch’cs arc a mystery, in our life, and 
in our death. AVho can tell Avhcnce we are, or how Ave 
live'< or w’hat change passeth upon us when the spirit 
Icavcth its abode of clay'? and yet, who, that hath right 
reason, doubtetli -that wc do live; and that w'licn the 
heart bcateth not, and the eye is dulled, and the tongue 
of tho speaker is heard no more, the same spirit still 
livetli on in greater liilncss of life, and with new and 
more perfect poAvers? Who can tell how the acorn 
sendeth forth its shoot till it rise to a mighty forest 
tree, or the little grain swclleth and groAveth till the 
fields laugh Avith plenty? All these things are a mystery, 
and yet Ave sec and believe ; and a\ iicre we see not with 
the eye, but the laws of reason ( ppose not, \v’e are ever 
bound to haA’c full trust and confidence. After a part 
of the Avondcr around us it is given us to search, .and 
by searching, and exercise of the reason W'ith wliich Ood 
has gifted us, Ave can find out ; but part avc may not 
knoAA’, and the same reason will tell us where to stop, 
lie who inquires too far, is guilty of folly equally with 
him who inquires not at all. The one rests content in 
his ignorance, and improves not the talent God has 
giv^en him ; Iv’t the other exalts his ignorance, and 
forgetting that he is finite, refuses to believe because 
he cannot grasp and comprehend the workings of the 
Infinite. Therefore must tho learner be not only full 
of faith, hut of a humble temper lAdthal. Man is a 
I)roud being, and pride is an empty thing, and hath its 
end in vanity, lie boasteth of his reason, and even 
therein heapeth up to himself shame, and sorrow, and 
desolation of spirit. In his reason, indeed, he may 
rejoice, if he use it aright, for it will ennoble him, and 
raise him to the heights of heaven ; but if abused, it 
shall sink liim to the nethermost depths, and darkness, 
and despair. Then, happier far than he are the beasts 
that perish, and the dumb things that have no under- 
standing. And how often, alas ! does he abuse it, and 
turn it to the worst ends, or even suffer it to be sleeping, 
and while he receives impressions of the things around 
him, he lets them remain unimproved ; productive of 
no good to himself or others, but silent witnesses of his 
neglect, that shall one day rise up before a dread 
tribunal to bear a fearful testimony against him 1 Man 
rcasoneth not, and reflccteth not, but lives on as the 
creature of a day ; and the hours pass by, and the days 
and the weeks roll on, and a change passeth over all 
around him, but he carcth not at all. The months roll 
Ity, bringing wealth to some, and gladness ; but for 
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f others bearing poverty, and sadness of heart ; making 
[ the joyous hearth desolate, and stilling the music of 
the merry tongues around it; — to the wretched one, 
perchance, bringing peace ; and to the happy, sorrow 
and weariness of heart ; and a change cometh over all, 
and man seeth it, and regardeth it not. His years pass 
by, and return not again, and he reasons not, nor reflects, 
but saying always “ to-morrow ” loses tlic day that is 
his, and heaps up for himself bitter thoughts, forgetting 
ever that while Time is, to-morrow shall not be, for to- 
morrow is Eternity. Therefore should the learner be 
thoughtful, and ever diligent to reflect. And the 
world has much food for thought— much to awaken the 
spirit. Everything around ns is fraught with rich 
lessons, if we would rightly read them, to guide and 
raise us from the grovellings of sense to the pure con- 
templation of the spirit, from the idolatry of earth to 
the worship of Heaven. The world is full of loveliness 
to wake up the feelings, and touch the heart, and draw 
the soul to the desiring of a better life ; and withal 
there is a robe thrown over it of majesty and grace ; ! 
for it is the impress of the High One and His image, 

** — yea, God appeareth in all his works. Therefore, the 
bad man is Idiiid, though he gazctli ; and in hearing, 

; he hath his senses dulled; and his heart is not touched, 
j nor his soul softened ; for he knoweth not the original, 

I and loveth him not ; and how then can he recognise the 
1 copy ? Bo the good man’s mind is open, and he 
i '.inowclh, and seeth, and believeth, and is very blessed. 

I As the seasons roll by, he secs in them his Fathers 
' hand, and His goodness, and His iniglit, His majesty, 

I and Ilis love. Each season is mantled in its own robe 
of beauty — spring laugheth in its flowers; and sum- 
mer is glad with its fruits; and autumn is rich in 
1 plenty ; and winter in the joy of men’s hearts. Bo 
I must tlic learner he of a holy temper, or he will not 
j know the truth, even when it is set bclorc his cys — of 
' a diligent temper, or he will not ])crsevcrc in following 
after it ; of a liumhlc spirit, or he will not use his 
knowdedge aright, as he gains each step in advance— 
and so, pcrchancc, will he make a false step and go 
utterly astray ; of a faithful spiiit, and so will he be 
patient, till he overcome ; for faith workctli patience, 
and patience shall bring him the victor}', and the 
reward that he shall gain will he one that wearcih not 
away, hut incrcaseth ever, for he will ever be adding to 
his knowledge, and attaining further })rogre88 ; hut in 
this will he dittcr from his fonner state, in that he will 
journey onwards without toil, and that w'hieh was 
weariness before will now be pleasure, and the life that 
was one long contest, shall be changed for one that is a 
confirmatioa of victory, and a fulfilling of all his joy. 

— ♦ — 

OUR ArrOINTED TIME. 

Round down to earth, the weary soul complains. 

And struggles to escape ; panting to rise, 

And wing its way back to its native skies, 

Rut He whose breath it is, who ever reigns 
Supreme, amid the light of lights sustains 
Its fainting strength, and giveth life new ties, 

To make endurance sweet, and thence supplies 
A ray of heaven’s bliss to earth’s sad plains. 

Peace, weary one ! lliou hast a work to do, 

Which being fitly ended, thou shait soar, 

And having gained it, quit thy home no more : 

Then with firm constancy thy course pursue, 

Until all knowledge open on thy view, 

When life is love, and love is to adore. 

VOL. VI. 


FRANK FAIRLEOH; 

OR, OLD COMPANIONS IN NEW SCENES.' 

CH.VFTER XXIV. 

LAWLESS ASTONISHES MR. COLEMAN. 

“ As far as I understand the matter,” said Lawless, 
nodding sapicntly, “ the great obstacle to your happi- 
ness is the drysalter, and the chief object to attain 
is his total abolition, eh?’* 

Coleman assenting to these premises, Lawless 
continued, “ Supposing, by certain crafty dodges, 
this desirable consummation arrived at, if you could 
show your Ciovernor that you bad four or live hun- 
dred pounds a-ycar of your own to start with, one of 
his main objections to your union with this female 
young woman would be knocked on the head? ” 

“ My good fellow,” returned Freddy, with a slight 
tone of annoyance, “ I’m as fond of a joke as any man, 
but when I tell you tliat I am foolish enough to take 
this matter somewhat deeply to heart, — that if Lucy is 
forced to marry the brute, she’ll be wrctclied for life, 
and I shall not be much otherwise, — 1 think you’ll 
choose some other subject for your mirth.” 

“ Why, Freddy, old boy, you don’t think I’m 
poking fun at you, do you? Why, I would not do 
such a thing at any price — No ! ’pou my honour. I’m 
as serious as a judge, 1 am indeed — but the best w'ay 
will be to tell you my plan at once, and then you’ll 
see the logic of the tbmg. In the first place, your 
Governor says that Lucy is to marry the drysalter, 
because he’s the best oiler she’s ever likely to have, 
doesn’t he ?” 

Yes, that’s right enough, so far,” replied Freddy. 

“ What’s the drysalter worth ? whereabouts is 
the figure? ” 

“ Two thousand a-ycar, they say,” returned 
Freddy, with a sigh. 

‘‘ And 1 shall come into nearer fiv'e, in a month’s 
time,” returned Lawless ; got the whip hand of him 
there, and no mistake.” 

“ You ! ” exclaimed Coleman, astonished. 

Eh, yes ! I, my own self — the Hrnourable George 
Lawless, at your service, age five-and-twenty — height 
five feet nine — rides under ten stone — sound wind 
and limb — 5000?. per annum, clear income, and a 
peerage in perspective — ain't that better than a dry- 
salter, eh ? ” 

“ Why, Lawless, you arc gone stark staring mnd,” 
interrupted I ; “ what on earth has all that got to do 
with Freddy and his cousin ? ” 

“ Don’t stop him,” cried Coleman, “ I begin to see 
what he is aiming at.” 

“ Eh ! of course you do, Freddy, boy,” continued 
Lawless, “ and it’s not such a bad dodge either, is it ? 
Your Governor lays down the broad principle, that 
the highest bidder shall be the purchaser, and on this 
ground backs the drysalter now, if 1 drive over 
this morning, propose in due form for your cousin’s 
hand, and outbid the aforesaid drysalting individual, 
the Governor must either sacrifice his consistency, or 
accept my offer.” 

(l) Continued from page 297. 
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j ‘‘ Well, and suppose he docs, what good have you 
I done tlien ?” asked I. 

! “ Eh, good?” returned Lawless, “ every good, to be 

I sure, and first and foremost knocked over the dry- 
I sal ter : — if I’m accepted, he must be rejected, that’s a 
i self-evident fact. Well, once get rid of him, and it’s all 
plain sailing: — I find a hundred reasons for delaying 
to fulfil my engHgement ; in a month's time, 1 come 
into my property, (the jolly old aunt who left it me, 
tied it up till I was five-and twenty, and the old girl 
showed her sense t(U), for ten to one I slmiild have 
made ducks and drakes of it when I was young and 
foolish ;) very well — I appoint Freddy agent and 
receiver of the rents — (the fellow that has it now, 

I makes oOO/. a-year of it, they tell me); and then 
I' suddenly change my mind, jilt Miss Markham, and 
i if Governor Coleman chooses to ctit up rough, he 

may bring an action of “ breach of promise,’' lay tire 
damages at 1000/., and so get a nice little round sum 
to buy the young woman’s wedding clothes when she 
marries Freddy. That's the way to do business, isn’t 

I I it, ell ?” 

I “ 'Poll my word, it’s a grand idea,” said Coleman ; 

I how came you ever to think of it? But, my dear 
I Law’lcss, are you really in earnest about the receiver- 
i' ship?” 

I “ In earnest? to be sure 1 am: T always intended it.” 

“ I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you,” replied 
' Freddy in a tone of grateful surprise — “ it’s the 
kindest thing in the world; but about the first pait 
; of your plan, I don’t know what to say.” 

I “ You never can tliiiik of carr\ing out such a mad 
scheme,” remonstrated I ; “ I tliougiit, of course, you 
,| were only in jest.” 

,! “ Can you propose anytliing better, ch?” asked 

|i Lawless. 

|i “Why, I don’t know,” returned I, musing; 
I; “ Suppose Freddy w'ere to go and toll his father of 
1 ; his attachment, and say that the receivership, with a 
li small share in tlie ]JU^iness, would enable him to 
I support a wife comfortably, how' w'ouldthat do?” 

1 No use,” said Fieddy ; “ as long as that aggra- 

vating drysalter, with his 2000/. per annum, is in the 
field, my father would consider it his duty to say 
«No.’” 

“Eh? yes, of course,” rejoined Lawless, “ fathers 
always do consider it their duty to be intensely 
j unpleasant on all such occasions, and it's a duty they 
never neglect, either — 1 will say that for tliein. — No ! 
depend upon it, mine is the only plan.” 

I “ Really, Frank, I don’t see what else is to be 
j done,” urged Freddy ; “ the danger from the drysalter 
j is great and imminent, remember.” 

I “ Well, you and Lawless can settle it between you : 

I you are a pair of eccentric geniuses, and know how 
! you like to manage your own affairs better than a 
I sober-minded man such as 1 am.” 

' “ I tell you what, Mr. Sober-minded-man, I mean 

^ to take you with me on iny expedition ; I shall want 
somebody to pal me on the back — besides, your proper, 
well-behaved manner will give an air of respectability 
to the affair.” 


“ Really, you must ” began I. 

“Really I won’t, ’’retorted Lawless, while Coleman, 
seizing me by the arm, drew me on one side. 

“ Frank, without any joke, I think this freak of 
Lawless’s may enable me to get rid of my rival, this 
Mr. Lowe Brown, and I should take it as the greatest 
kindness if you would go with him, and keep Iiim in 
order ; of course, 1 must not be seen at all in the 
matter myself.” 

“ Well, if you are really in earnest, and want me 
to go, I’ll do it,” replied 1 ; “ though I don’t see 
that 1 shall be of much use.” 

“ Slmll I write and put Lucy up to it, or not?’’ re- 
joined Coleman, meditatively. 

“ If you take my advice, you will not,” replied I ; 
“ in fact, the success of your scheme depends very 
much on keeping her in tiu* dark as to Lawless’s 
not being a hona fide offer. Either her simple 
woman’s mind would dislike the trickery of the tiling 
altogether, or she would excite suspicion by falling 
into the plot too readily. I would merely write her 
a cheering note, telling her that you were likely to 
get an appointment, which would enable you to 
marry^ ; urging her to be firm in her refusal of 3'our 
abomination Mr. Brown ; hinting that a broken heart 
would be preiiialure, if not altogether superfluous, and 
giving her a few general notions that the affair would 
end happily, without toucliing upon Lawless at all.” 

“ Perhaps it would he as well,” replied Freddy ; 
“ at all events it will add greatly to the fun of the 
tiling.” 

“ And let me fell you, that’s a consideration by 
no means to be lost sight of,” put in laiwless, who 
had overheard the last remark. “ Depend upon it, 
it’s a man s duty, partly to himself, partly to his 
neighbour, never to miss an opportunity of recruit- 
ing his exhausted and care-worn frame, and all that 
soit of thing, by enjoying a little innocent recreation. 
‘ A'Vc semper — what-do-ye-call -it — tendit jlfollo/ 
eh ? ” 

“ That’s quite my view of the case,” said Freddy, 
whose elastic spirits were fast recovering their ac- 
customed buoyancy. “ 1 hate the dolefuls, — Care 
killed the cat.” 

“ If that’s the w'orst thing Care ever did, I’ll for- 
give her, eh ?” said Lawless, “ for cuts are horrid 
poaching varmints, and make awful liavoc among the 
young rabbits. Well, P’airlegh, have you made up 
your mind ?” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ I am at your service for this 
morning ; but understand, I merely go as a spectator 
of your prowess.” 

“ As you like, man. I’ll order the chestnuts — go 
and polish up a little, — and then for walking into 
Governor Coleman, and bowling out the drysalter.” 

I'he chestnuts whirled us over to Hillingford in 
less than an hour. Lawless, delighted at being allowed 
to put his project into execution, was in wild spirits, 
and kept me in fits of laughter the whole way, by 
his quaint remarks on men and things. 

“ Is the Governor visible, John ?” was bis address 
to the footman who answered the door, and who, 
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fipparontly not being favoured by Nature with any 
superfluous acuteness of intellect or sweetness of 
disposition, merely stared sulkily in reply. 

The fellow’s a fool,” muttered Lawless, ‘‘ and 
can’t understand English. — Hark ye, sirrah,” he con- 
tinued, “is your master at home ?" 

As the hero of the shoulder-knot vouchsafed 
an affirmative reply to this somewhat more intelli- 
gible query, wc alighted, and were straightway 
ushered into the drawing-room, where we found Mr. 
and Mrs. Coleman, and as Lawless afterwards ex- 
pressed it, “ a party unknown,” who was immediately 
with much pomp and ceremony introduced to us by 
tlie name of Mr. Lowe Brown, an announcement 
which elicited from my companion the whispered 
remark, “ The dry-salter himself, by jingo! this looks 
like business, old fellow, tliere’s no lime to be lost, 
depend upon it.” 

“Ah! Mr. Lawlegh,” exclaimed Mrs. Coleman, 
shaking hands cordially wdth Lawdess ; “I thought 
we were never going to see you again, and Tin sure 
J was quite delighted, though the servant kept j^ou so 
long waiting at the gate, till J got Mr. Firown to ring 
the bell; and Mr. Fairless too, so kind of him, with 
those beautiful chestnut horses standing there catching 
cold, in that very high gig, wdiich innst be sodanger- 
jus, if you were to fall out, both of you.” 

“No fear of that, ma’am,” replied Lawless; 
“ Iwiirlegh and 1 have known each other too long 
1 1 to tliink of falling out in a hyirry^— Jinn fi lends, 

I ma’am, as your son Freddy would say-” 

I “ Poor Freddy,” returned Mrs. Coleman affection- 
I ately, “ did he send any message by you, to say when 
j he is coming home again ? Wc sliall have some good 
news for him, I hope, — for he was always very fond 
j of hi.s cousin Lucy.” 

j “ Family aftbetion is a fine thing, ma’am,” said 
1 Lawless, winking at me, “ and ought to be encouraged 
I at any price, eh ?” 

! “ Very true, Mr. Lawlegh, very true, and I tarn 

glad to find you think so, instead of living at those 
nasty clubs all day, turning out wild, snmking cigars 
like German students, and breaking their mothers’ 
heart with a latcli-key, at one o'clock in the morning, 
afterwards, when they ought to have been in bed and 
asleep for the last three hours. — Good bye, and God 
bless you.” 

The six concluding words of Mrs. Coleman’s not 
over perspicuous speech were addressed to Mr. Lowe 
Brown, who rose to take leave. This gentleman, 
(for such 1 presume one is bound to designate him, 
however little appearances might warrant such an 
appellation,) was a short, stout, not fo say fat per- 
sonage, with an unmeaning pink and white face, and 
a smug self-satisfied manner and look, which in- 
voluntarily reminded one of a sleek and well-con- 
ditioned t6m-cat. Old Mr. Coleman rose also, and 
shaking his hand with great empressementy left the 
room with him in order to conduct him to the door 
with due honour. 

“ liOok at the servile old rogue, worshipping that 
snob’s 2,000/. per annum,” whispered Lawless; “ we’ll 


alter his tune before long. — Fascinating man, Mr. 
Brown, ma’am,” he continued, addressing Mrs. Cole- 
man. 

“ Yes, I’m glad you like him; he’s a very good 
quiet young man, and constantly reminds me of my 
poor dear aunt Martha, who is a peaceful saint in 
Brixton churcliyard, after this vale of tears, where 
we must all go, only she hadn’t 2,000/. a-year, though 
she was so lucky at short whist, always turning up 
honours when she liked.” 

“ Trump of a partner she must have been, and no 
mistake!” said Lawless, enthusiastically. “I suppose 
she didn’t leave the recipe behind her, ma’am?” 

“ No, Mr. Fairless, no! at least I never heard she 
did, though I’ve got a recipe of her’s for cherry- 
hrandy, and a very good one it is, poor thing ! But 
Mr. Brown, you see, with his fortune, might look 
so much higher, that, as Mr. Coleman says, it’s a 
chance she may never have again, and it would he 
madn<*ss to throw it away, in her circumstances too.” 

“ Did Mr. Brown think of marrying your aunt, 
then, ma’am ? asked Lawless, with an air of would- 
be innocence. 

“ No, my dear — I mean, Mr. Lawlegh, no — she 
died, and he went to Merchant 'Failors’ in the same 
year; wc were making it out lust night — no, it’s 
Lucy, poor dear, and a famous tbing it is for her, 
onV «*he can’t bear the sight of him.” 

At this moment Mr. Coleman returned, and Law- 
less giving me a sly glance, accosted him with a face 
of the most perfect gravity, begging the favour of a 
few minutes’ private conversation witli him, a request 
which that gentleman, with a sligl't appearance of 
surprise, immediately granted, and they left tlie room 
together. 

During their absence good Mrs. Coleman confided 
to me with much circumlocution her own private 
opinion, that Lucy and Mr. Brown were by no 
means suited to each otlur, “because, you sec, Mr. 
Lawlegh my dear, Lucy’s clever, and says sharp, 
funny things that make one laugh, what they call 
pi(ju(uih’y you know, and poor Mr. Brown, he’s very 
(piiet and good-natured, but he’s not used to that 
sort of thing; and she wliat you call laughs at him ;” 
ending with a confession that she thought Freddy 
and Luev were made for each otlier, and that she 
had always hoped some day to see them married. 

Dear, kind-hearted, puzzle-headed little woman ! 
how 1 longed to comfort her, by giving lier a glimpse 
behind the scenes! hut it would have entailed certain 
ruin ; she would have made confusion worse con- 
founded of the best laid scheme that Machiavelli 
ever concocted. 

When Lawless and Mr. Coleman returned from 
their tHc-a-tetCy it vas easy to sec, by the flattered 
but perplexed expression discernible in the counte- 
nance of the elder, and a grin of mischievous de- 
light in that of the younger gentleman, that the 
stratagem had succeeded so far, and that a cloud had 
already shaded the fair hopes of the unconscious Mr. 
Lowe Brown. 

“ Ah — a — hem ! my dear Mrs. Coleman,” began 
e2 
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j lior spouse, liis usually pompous manner having 
' gained an accession of dignity, which to those who 
j guessed the cause of it was irresistibly absurd. 

I ** A-hem — as I am, I believe, right in supposing 

Mr. Fairlegh is acquainted with the object of his 
friend’s visit, — ” 

All right, sir!” put in Lawless, “ Go ahead.” 

“ And as I am particularly requested to inform 
you of the honour” (with a marked stress on the 
word,) “ done to a member of my family, I conceive 
that 1 am guilty of no breach of confidence in men- 
tioning tliat Mr. Lawless has proposed to me in due 
form for the hand of my niece Lucy Markham, 
offering to make most liberal settlements ; indeed, 
considering that the fortune Lucy is justified in ex- 
pecting at her father’s death is very inconsiderable 
— an income of 400/. a year divided amongst thirteen 
I children, deducting a jointure for tlic widow, should 

I my sister survive Mr. Markham ” 

i Never mind the tin, Mr. Coleman,” interrupted 
; Lawless, “you don’t catch me buying a marc for the 
i sake of her trappings. In the first place, second-hand 
liarness is never worth fetching home ; and in the 
next, let me tell you, sir, it’s your niece’s good 
points I admire ; small head, well set on — nice light 
neck — good slanting shoulder, pretty fore-arm, — 
clean about the pasterns — fust springy action — good- 
tempered, a little playful, but no vice about her, and 
altogether as sweet a thing as a man need wish to pos- 
sess. Depend upon it, Mr. Coleman,” continued Law'- 
Icss, who having fallen into bis usual style of sjieecb, 
was fairly off, “ depend upon it, you’d be very wrong 
to let her get into a dealer’s hands, you would indeed, 
sir ; and if that Mr. Brown isn’t in that line it’s odd 
to me. I’ve seen him down at Tattcrsall’s in very 
shady company, if I’m not much mistaken; he’s 
the cut of a leg, every inch of him.” 

Want of breath fortunately obliging him to stop, 
Latvless’s chief auditors, who had gleaned about 
as much idea of his meaning as if he had been 
haranguing them in Sanscrit, now interposed ; Mrs. 
Coleman to invite us to stay to luncheon, and her hus- 
band to beg that his niece Lucy might be summoned 
to attend him in his study, as he should consider it his 
duty to lay before her Mr. Lawless’s very handsome 
and flattering proposal. 

“ And suppose Lucy should take it into her 
head, by any chance, to say Yes,” (“ Never 
thought of that, by Jove! — that would be a sell,” 
muttered Lawless, asido,) “ what’s to become of 
poor dear Mr. Lowe Brown?” inquired Mrs. Coleman 
anxiously. 

“ In such a case,” replied her lord and master, 
with a dignified wave of the hand, pausing as he left 
the room, and speaking with great solemnity, “in 
such a case, Mr. Lowe Brown will perceive that it is 
his duty, his direct and evident duty, to submit to 
his fate with the calm and placid resignation becom- 
ing the son of so every way respectable and eminent 
a man as his late lamented father my friend the dry- 
salter.” 


CHAPTER XXV. I 

A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

Poor pretty little Lucy Markham ! what business 
had tears to come and profane with their tell-tale 
traces that bright, merry face of thine — fitting index 
I to thy warm heart and sunny disposition ! And yet 
in the quenched light of that dark eye, in the heavy 
swollen lid, and in the paled loses of thy dimpled 
cheek, might be read the tokens of a concealed 
grief, that like “a worm i’ the bud,” had already I 
begun to mar thy sparkling beauty. Heed it not, | 
pretty Lucy — sorrow such us thine is light and 
transient, and succour, albeit in a disguise thou canst | 
not penetrate, is even now at liand. As she entered 
the lunclicon-rooin, returning Lawless’s salutation 
with a most becoming blush, the thought crossed my 
mind, tliat in his position I should be almost tempted 
to regret I was destined to perforin the lover's pait 
on that occasion only. Siicli, however, were not 
the ideas of my companion, for he whisjicred to 
me, — “ I say, Frank, she looks uncommon friendly, 
eh ? — I don’t know what to make of it, I can tell you ; 
this is getting serious.” 

“ You must endeavour by your manner to 
neutralize your many lascinations,” replied I, striving 
to hide a smile, for he was evidently in earnest. 

“ Neutralize my grandmother I” was the rejoinder, 

“ I can’t go and be rude to the young woman. 

“ How d’ye do, miss ?” he continued grutHy ; “ how 

d’ye do ? you see, we left Fred ” here 1 nudged ' 

Idin to warn Jum to avoid that subject — “ that is, wo 

left lleathlkld, — 1 mean, started early Let me 

help you, Mrs. Coleman ; — jirccious tough customer i 
tluit chicken seems to be — wlio’Jl have a wing ?” i 

“ Really, IMr. Lawless, you arc very rude to my i 
poor chicken, it’s out of our own farm-yard, I assure i 
you ; — and the turkey cock, his sister, that’s Lucy’s ] 
mother, sent him here ; she has thirteen children you j 
know, poor tiling, and lives at Dorking ; they arc 
famous, for all having five toes, you know, and 
growing so very large, and this must be one of them, 

I think.” 

“ They were Dorking fowls mamma sent you, 
aunt; you don’t keep tuikcys,” interposed Lucy, as 
Lawless fairly burst out laughing — an example which 
it wtis all I could do to avoid imitating. 

“ Yes, to be sure, my dear, I said so, didn’t I ? 

I remember very well they came in a three- dozen | 

hamper, poor things, and were put in the back i 
kitchen because it was too late to turn them out; and ! 
as soon as it was light they began to crow, and to ' 
make that noise about laying eggs, you know, so that | 
I never got a wink of sleep after, thinking of your 
poor mother, and all her troubles — thirteen of them, | 
dear me ! till Mr. Coleman got up and turned them • 
out, with a bad cold, in his dressing gown and 
slippers.” 

“ Freddy begged me to tell you that he would 
write to you to-morrow,” observed I, aside to Lucy, 

“ adding the enigmatical message, that he had some 
good news to communicate, and that matters were 
not so bad as you imagined.” I 
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All ! but he doesn’t, he can’t know, — Mr. Fair- 
legh,” she added, looking at me with an earnest, 
inquiring glance ; ‘*you are his most intimate friend; 
has he told you the cause of his annoyance?” 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, Mr. Fairlegh, on 
the very excellent match your sister is about to make, 
— the Oaklands family is one of the oldest in the 
county,” said Mr. Coleman, with an air of solemn 
politeness. 

Oh ! yes, we were all so glad to hear of it, your 
sister is so pretty, and we had been told there was 
some young scamp or other dangling after her.” 

** Urn ! eh ? oh ! that’s rather too much though,” 
said Lawless, turning very red, and fidgeting on his 
chair, “pray may I ask, Mrs. Coleman, whether it 
was a man you happened to hear that from ? because | 
I he must be — ar — funny fellow — ar — worth knowing 
I — ar — I should like to make li'is acquaintance.” 

“ Why, really I — let me see — was it Jones the 
grocer, or Mrs. Muddles when she brought home the 
clean linen ? I tliink it was Jones, hut 1 know it came 
with the clean clothes, and they had heard it fiom 
some of the servants,” returned Mrs. Coleman. 

“ I’ll boil Shrimp alive when I get back,” muttered 
Lawless, “and have him sent up in the sauce.” 

“ Yes,” replied I to Lucy, as soon as the cori- 
ersation again became general, “Freddy gave me 
an outline of the cause of bis disquietude, but from a 
hint Lawless dropped in our way here to-day, Mr. 
Lowe Brown is likely to have a somewhat powerful 
rival, is be not?” 

“ Oil ! then you know all, Mr. Fairlegh,” she 
replied; “what am 1 to do? — I am so unhappy, — 
so bewildered !” 

“ If you will allow me to advise you,” returned 
1, “you will not positively refuse Lawless; on the 
contrary, I should encourage liiin so far as to insure 
the dismissal of Mr. Drown, at all events.” 

“ lint would that be riglit? besides, I should be 
forced to marry Mr. Lawless, if I once said Yes.” 

“ I should not exactly say Yes,” replied I, smiling 
at the naive simplicity of her answer, “ I would tell 
niy uncle that, as he was aware, I liad alw.ays 
disliked the attentions of Mr. Brown, and that I 
begged he might be definitely informed that it would 
be useless for him to attempt to prosecute bis suit 
any farther. I would then add, that it was impossible 
for me to agree to accept at once a man of whom 
I knew so little as of Lawless, but that I had no 
objection to his visiting here, with a view to be- 
coming better acquainted with him. By this means 
you will secure the jiositive advantage of getting rid 
of the drysalter, as Freddy calls him, iind you must 
leave the rest to time. Lawless is a good-natured, 
generous spirited fellow, and if be were made aware 
of tlie true state of the case, I do not think be would 
wish to interfere with Freddy’s happiness, or annoy 
you by addresses which he must feci were unacceptable 
to you.” 

“ But what will Freddy say if I appear to encourage 
Mr. Lawless? you don’t know how particular he is.” 

If you will permit me, I will tell him exactly what i 


has passed between us to-day, and explain to him 
your reasons for what you are about to do.” 

“ Will you really be so kind?” she answered, with 
a grateful smile, “ then I shall do c.\actly as you have 
told me; how^ shall I ever thank you for your kind- 
ness?” 

“ By making my friend Freddy a good wife, and 
being married on the same day that 1 am.” 

“ That are! arc you joking?” 

“ Never was more serious in my life, I can assure 
you.” 

“ Are you really going to be married ? oh ! I am 
so glad! Is the lady a nice person ? do I know her ?” 

“ The most charming person in the world,” replied 
I, “ and you know her intimately.” 

“ Why, you can’t mean Cla — ” 

“ Hush!” exclaimed 1, as a sudden silence rendered 
our conversation no longer private. 

“ Lucy, my dear, may I request your company 
again for a few minutes in my study ?” said Mr. Cole- 
man, bolding the door open with an air of dignified 
courtesy for his niece to pass out. She had acquired 
double importance in his eyes, since the eldest son 
of a real live peer of the realm had declared himself 
her suitor. 

“ Allow me, Governor — ar — Mr. Coleman, I mean,” 
said Lawless, springing forward, “ it’s for us young 
fellows to hold doors open, you know — not old repro- 
bates like you,” he added in an undcr-tonc, making 
a grimace for my especial benefit at the retreating 
figure of the aforesaid irreverently apostrophized legal 
luminary. 

“ All I” said Mrs. Coleman, by whom this by-play 
had been unobserved, “ I wish all young men were 
like yon, Mr. Lawless ; we see very little respect to 
grey hairs now-a-days.” 

“ Very little indeed, ma’am,” returned Lawless, 
winking furiously at me, “ but from a boy I’ve always 
been that way inclined ; I daresay that you observed 
that I addressed Mr. Coleman as ‘ Governor,’ just 
now ?” 

“Oil yes, I think I did,” replied Mrs. Coleman, 
innocently. 

“ Well, ma’am, that’s a habit I’ve fallen into 
from unconsciously giving utterance to iny feelings of 
veneration. To govern, is a venerable attribute — 
governor signifies one who governs — hence my inad- 
vertent application of the term to your revered 
husband, eh?” 

“Ah!” returned poor Mrs. Coleman, tlioroughly 
mystified, “ it’s very kind of you to say so, I m sure. 

I wonder whether J left my knitting upstairs, or 
whether it went down in the luncheon-tray.’ 

In order to solve this important problem, the good 
lady trotted olf, leaving Lawless and myself tete-a-tete, 

“ I say, Frank,” he began, as the door closed after 
her, “ did you put the young woman up to trap at all ? 

I saw you were * discoorsiiig’ her, as Paddy says, 
while we were at luncheon, eh?” 

“ No,” replied I, “it was agreed that she was not 
to be let into the scheme, you know.” 

“ By Jove! then all those kind looks she threw at 
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me were really in earnest! — I tell you wliat, I don’t 
half like it, 1 can assure you, sir ! 1 shall put my foot 
in it here, too, if 1 don’t mind wliat I’m at. Suppose, 
instead of marrying Freddy, she were to take it into 
her head she should like to be a peeress some day, 
what would become of me, eli ?” 

At this moment Mr. Coleman returned, his face 
beaming with dignity and self-satisfaction. Approach- 
ing Lawless, he motioned him to a chair, and then 
seating himself exactly opposite, gave one or two 
deep hems to clear his throat, and then began : — 

“ 1 am empowered by my niece, standing as I may 
say loco parentis — (for though her parents are not 
positively defunct, still they have so completely 
delegated to me all control and authority over their 
daughter, that they may morally be considered dead,) 
— I am empowered, then, by my niece to inform you, 
in answer to your very flattering proposal of mariiage, 
that although she has not had suflicient opportunity 
of becoming acquainted witli your character and 
general disposition, to justify her in at once ratifying 
the contract, she agrees to sanction your visits here 
in the character of her suitor.” (Lawless's face on re- 
ceiving this announcement was as good as a play to 
behold.) “ In fact, my dear sir,” continued Mr. Cole- 
man, warming with the subject, “ as my niece at llie 
same time lias signified to me her express desire that 
I bbould definitely and finally reject the suit of a 
highly amiable young man of fortune, who has for 
some time past paid his addresses to her, 1 think that 
we may consider ourselves fully justified in attri- 
buting the slightly equivocal lUiture of lier answei 
to a pardonable girlish modesty and coyness, and 
that I shall not be premature in offering you my 
hearty congratulations on the successful issue of your 
suit — ahem — ” And so saying, Mr. Coleman rose from 
his seat, and taking Lawless’s unwilling hand in his 
own, shook it with the greatest empresse.mcnt, 

“ Thank ye, Gov — that is, Mr. Coleman, — Uncle, 
1 suppose I shall soon have to cull you,” said Lawless, 
with a w'retched attempt at hilarity; “ it’s very flatler- 
ing, you know, and of course I feel excessively, eh ! 
uncommon, don’t you see. — Get me away, can’t you?” 
he added in an angry whisper, turning to me, “ 1 
shall go mad, or be ill, or something, in a minute.” 

1 think the tandem has been here some time,” 
interposed I, coming to his assistance, “the horses 
will get chilled standing.” 

** Eh ? yes! very true, we must be cutting away ; 
make ourselves scarce, don’t you see ? ” rejoined 
Lawless, brightening up at the prospect of escape. 

“ Let me ring for the ladies,” said Mr. Coleman, 
moving towards the bell. 

” Eh ! not for the world, my dear sir, not for the 
world,” exclaimed Lawless interposing to prevent 
him — “ Really my feelings — in fact till our feelings 
have been sufficiently excited, — steam got up, high 
pressure, eh? — some other day — pleasure, — Good 
morning. Don’t come out, pray.” 

And so saying he fairly bolted out of the room, 
an example which I was about to follow, when Mr. 
Coleman seizing me by the button, began, 


1 can see, Mr. Fairlegh, that Mr. Lawless is I 
naturally uneasy and annoyed at Mr. Brown’s I 
attentions ; but he need not be, pray assure him of 
this — Mr. Brown is a highly estimable young man, 
but his family are very much beneath ours in point 
of rank. 1 shall write to him this afternoon, and 
inform him that on mature deliberation, I find it 
impossible to allow my niece to form a matrimonial 
alliance with any one in trade — that will set the 
matter definitely at rest. Perhaps you will kindly 
mention this to your friend.” i 

‘‘ I shall be most happy to do so,” replied I, nor 
have 1 the slightest doubt that wy/We/i«/ will consider ' 
the information perfectly satisfactory. ” And with j 
many assurances of mutual consideration and esteem 
we parted. i 

Ob! the masks and dominos of the mind! what 
mountebank ever woie so many disguises as the I: 
heart of man? If some potent spirit of evil lunl \ 
suddenly converted Elm Lodge into the palace of ; 
Truth, the light of its master’s countenance would ,i 
have grown dark as he read the thoughts that weie | 
jiassiiig in my breast; and instead of bestowing upon 
me the attenliuns due to the chosen Inend of the j 
wealthy suitor to his portionless niece, lie would t' 
have done his best to kick me down the steps as an . 
jiiqiostor plotting to marry bis son to a beggar. 1 1 
When will men learn to value inone} at its real worth, ij 
and find out tliat warm loving beuiU and tiue allec- |i 
tions are priceless gems that wealiii cannot pur- | 
chase ? ; | 

We drove for some time m silence, whicli was at || 
length broken by Lawdess, who m a tone ot the ' 
deepest dejection began, 

Tlie first tolerably deep gravel pit we come to, I 
must trouble }ou to get out, if you please.” ; 

“ Get out at a gravel pit ! for goodness’ sake why ?” , 

inquired 1. 

Because 1 intend to back the tandem into it, and 
break my neck,” was the unexpected answer. 

“ Break your nock! nonsense, man. Why, wdiat’s j, 
the matter now? Hasn’t your mad scheme succeeded ' 
beyond all expectation ? ” ' | 

“ Ah! you may well say that! ” was the rejoinder. |1 
“ Beyond all expectation, indeed ! yes, J should think jj 
so, rather. If I’d expected any thing of the kind, it's 
thirty miles off I’d Jiave been at the veiy least by 
this time — more, if the horses would have done n, | 
which I think they would with steady driving, good | 
luck, and a feed of beans.” ' 

“ Why, what is it you fancy you’ve done, then ? ” | 

“ Fancy I’ve done, eh? Well, if that isn't enough 1 
to make a fellow punch his own father’s head with 
vexation. — What have 1 done, indeed ! why. I’ll tell 
you what 1 have done, Mr. Frank Fairlegh, since you 
are so obtuse as not to liave found out by your own 
powers of observation. I’ve won the heart of an 
innocent and unsuspecting young female, — I’ve ; 

destroyed the dearest hopes of my particujar friend, — 
and I’ve saddled myself with a superfluous wife, when 
my affections are reposing in the cold — ar — 
what do you call it, tomb, eh? of the future Lady 
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Oaklands — If that isn't a pretty fair morning’s work, 
it’s a pity, eh? ” 

“ My dear Lawless,” replied I, with difficulty 
repressing a laugh, “ you don’t really suppose Lucy 
Markham means to accej)t you ? ” 

Eh! why not? Of course 1 do, didn’t Governor 
Coleman tell me so? an old reptile !” 

** Set your mind at ease,” replied I ; and I then de- 
tailed to him my conversation with Lucy Markham, 
and convinced him that her partial acceptance of his 
proposal, which had been made the most of by Mr. 
Coleman, was merely done at iny suggestion, to 
ensure the dismissal of Mr. Lowe Ilrown. As J con- 
cluded, he broke forth — 

“ Ah ! I see, sold again I It’s an easy thing to 
make a fool of me, where women are concerned; 
they’re a kind of cattle 1 never shall uiidi'rstand, if J 
were to live as Jong as Saint Methuselah, and take 
Old Parr’s pills twice a-day into the bargain. Any- 
tliing about a iiorse, now — ” 

‘‘ Then you’ll postpone the gravel-pit performance 
(i(/ ht/iuitufn/' interrupted I. 

“ Lh ? yes ! it would be a pity to go and sacrifice 
tlie new tandem if it is not absolutely necessaiy to 
one’s peace of mind, so I shall think better of it this 
time,” was the rejoinder. 

By the way,” returned Lawless, as we drove 
through lleatlifield Park, “ I must not forget tbal 
I’ve got to immolate Shrimp on the altar of my as- 
|| persed reputation— call liis master a ‘scamp,’ the 
ampliibioua little reprobate! a brat that’s neither fish, 
i flesli, fowl, nor good red herring ; that spent bis 
I pitiful existence in making mud pies in a giuter, till 
1 was kind enouffb to — ” 

I “ Run over linn, and break his arm,” added I. 

“ Exactly,” continued J^avvless, “ and a famous 
thing it w^as for him, too. Just see the advantages to 
which it has led ; look at the education I have given 
him ; he can lide to bounds better ibtui many grooms 
twice Ills age, and bring you a second horse just at tlie 
nick of time when you want it in a long lun, as fresh 
with that feather weight on its hack, as if it had only 
just come out of the stable , he can drive ain horse that 
don’t pull too strong for him, as well as 1 can myself; 
he can brew milk punch better than a College Don, 
and drink it like uii undergraduate; be can use bis 

fists as handily as Ben Gaunt, or the Master of T y, 

and polish off a boy a head taller ilian himself in ten 
minutes, so tliat his nearest lelations would not re- 
cognise him ; and^he won live pounds last year in a 
Derby sweepstakes, besides taking the long odds with 
a pork-butcher, and walking into ilie piggycide to 
the tune of thirty shillings. No,” continued Law- 
less, who bad quite worked himself into a state of ex- 
citement, “ whatever follies 1 may have been guilty 
of, nobody can accuse me of having neglected my 
duty in regard to that brat’s education ; and now, after 
all my solicitude, the young viper goes and spreads 
reports that a ‘scamp,’ meaning me, is about to marry 
your sister! But I’ll Hay him alive, and put iiiin in 
salt afterwards !” 

^ But, my dear Lawless, out of the host of servants 


at Heathiield, how do you know it was Shrimp who 
did it ?” 

“ Oh, there’s no mischief going on that he’s not ' 
at the bottom of; besides, a boy is never the worse 
for a flogging, for if he has not done anything wrong 
beforehand, he’s sure lo makeup for it afierwaids, 
so it comes right in the end, you see.” j| 

So saying, he roused the leader by a scientific 1 , 
application of the thong, dashed round the gravel- jl 
sweep, and brought his horses up to the hall-door in !l 
a iitat and artist-like manner. j 


CAELOGLOSSIA. 

This is an age of corruption. chiirgo is j 

often made, but never, so lar as we have heard, | 
refuted. But let not our readers suppose, from 1 
this beginning, that we are coming forw'ard here 
as moralists or politicians. ISouuJ morality and } 
s(»uiid loyalty we trust we shall ever uphold ; I 
but w'e are not about to entertain our readers | 
with casuistry or etliical philosojdiy ; with dis- j 
sertations on Aristotle, Taley, or Sewell. We 
allow that tlie corruption we W'ould expose is of 
^ery inferior importance to those which such 
writers would check ; — still it is imjiortant too 
in its way — fur the channels of thought and 
taste cannot he corrupted w ithout a reilex action I 
on the mind and habits of a people. 

John Bull is a strange contrariety. Ills 
hatred of the French character is proverbial. 
Even in this, how'cver, he is not without his j 
contradictions. Con tern j)t seiuns irreconcilable , 

with liatred — yet, by some strange intellectual i 
cliymistry, John seems to have amalgamated both 
ill his contemplation of Frencli nationality. But 
his aversion to Gallicism is merely directed to 
tlie abstraction ; it is, as metaphysicians s])eak, 
the suhstance, not the accidents, which are its 
object , fur every individual peculiarity which 
constitutes the French character John afiects ! 
and adores. His cooks and cookery must be | 
Frencli ; he has exchanged liis kitchen for a i 
cuisine; French dishes enter his bam^ueting | 
rooms to the tune of “ Oh the roast beef of old j 
England !” from his hat to his shoes, his dress i 
must be French; his wife and daughters must j 
learn tlie fashions at Baris, lie must have a j 
Freiichuian, called by a French word, to dress i 
liim ; but, above all, (and this is the point to I 
which we would at present call the attention of 
our readers,) he must discard his honest, straight- 
forw^ard, manly language, and adopt in its stead 
tJie mincing and distorted speech of bis neigh- 
bours ; " that w^hetstone of the teeth, monotony 
in wire,” as Byron called it, which he hates and j 
despises thorouglily. To such an extent has || 
this corruption proceeded, that we are in danger L 
of losing the language of Shakspeare, Milton, 
and Dryden — if we have not indeed lost it. 

In the lG5th number of the Spectator we 
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have an amusing account of a worthy squire who 
received a letter from his son, then an officer in 
Flanders, which he could not read, on account 
of the French phrases Avith Avhich it Jibounded. 
It is somewhat startling to observe, that out of 
thirteen French words introduced in that letter, 
there arc only two which may not iioav bo con- 
sidered as perfectly naturalized ; and vast numbers 
which would have been unintelligible to the 
mere Englisli scholar of Addison’s day, are now 
“ familiar in our mouths as household Avords.” 

If the Frencli Avere allied to the substance of 
our language, tlie case might be different. “ 1 
can tolerate a (jennanism,” says Southey, ‘‘for 
family sake ; but he Avho uses a Latin or French 
phrase whore a pure old English Avord AA’ould do 
as Avell, ought to be hung, drawm and quartered 
for high treason against his mother tongue.” 
We have, no doubt, many French Avords in the 
language ; but they do not enter it kindly : they 
go through a Saxonizing process before they Avill 
incorporate “ Chaussee” becomes “ cause?'v///,” 
“Chartreuse” becomes “ Charter/io?^<fe,” “ con- 
tre-danse” is ^^conntrff dance,” tkc. The modern 
system imports Avhole phrases, expects English- 
men to adapt their organs to the pronunciation, 
and supplants good expressive English Avords 
Avithout (in the greater number of instances) 
substituting anything half so effecti\*e. No prin- 
ciple, indeed, appears to be acted on, save tliat 
of substitution. John Bull has a vague kind 
of idea, that a Frencli phrase, like a French 
dish, must be better than an English one. If 
this be the case, and French really is the 
superior language, it Avould surely be better to 
adopt it at once. J3ut John finds it easier to be 
a French pedant than a French scholar. French 
nasals come not kindly to his mouth, nor French 
inflections to his mind ; a little of either is as 
much as he can manage, but ho is determined 
to show that he can manage iJuU — or, at least, 
that he thinks he can — which does as Avell for 
j him. 

It is curious to observe the various aspects 

I AA'hich the Galloglossia assumes. AVc had a 
hatter’s bill sent us, charging us Avith “ Un cha- 
peau Fran9aise Avhich piece of nonsense the 
tradesman thought far more graceful than good 

j grammatical English. Nay, the hat itself \\'as 
j designated in the interior, “de Paris,” though 
;i the vendor. himself assured us not an atom of it 
i| had been guilty of Continental travel. At no 

I I great distance from the heart of the metropolis, 
; there is a “ Magasin dc toutes sortes de linens ct 

woollens,” no doubt far more attractive and im- 
posing than if it had been wholly described in 
the vernacular. In the days of stage coaches 
Ave heard in the coffee-room of an inn much fre- 
I quented by those creeping vehicles, a good stout 
j representative of our insular greatness shout 
j “ Garsong !” and a clumsy, greasy waiter respond 
“ Toot sweet, Mounseer !” 


John Bull has long entertained the idea that 
all that is foreign is French ; never having 
habituated himself greatly to any other national 
distinctions than “ French and English.” Hence 
he is not content with “ Henri Qnatre^^ “ Louis 
Quatorze^' &c., &c. — (though he never by any 
chance calls the German Emperor Karl dev 
Fihifte, or Friedrich der Frste) but he must 
designate Germans, and even Turks, by French 
titles. Accordingly, in the Court circulars, we are 
informed that “ M. Lc Chevalier dc Meerschaum- 
llauchenstein, premier secretaire dc Legation a 
S. A. lc Due de Tabackshaiisen,” and Bucksheesh 
Pacha (for even this old Turkish title must sub- 
mit to the French orthography — Avhcncc John 
Bull mystified Ibrahim Paslia into Abraham 
Parker) “envoye extraordinaire de S. M. le Sul- 
tan,” had audiences at the Foreign Office. Foreign 
places undergo a similar process : Bruxelles^ 
Gand, Anvers, are fast supplanting the good old 
pronounceable names of Brussels, Ghent, and 
Antwerp; Aken (as avc have it in Clarendon 
and his contemporaries) Avould not be knoAvn 
for A ix-la-dinju! I e Mainz and CohJentz be- 
come Mayence and Cotdence ; Cohury perpe- 
tually A\ritten Goboury — and tliis happy idea 
suggests innum(U’al)le Freiichifications of German 
toAvns. Even the “ emerald meadows of (Jash- 
mere,”(7L^^s////^e<'■/' Avould ptThaps be better.) groAV 
pale at their new title of CaGiemin : and per- 
haps it may not be long ere it will be anticjuated 
to call Lv)ndon or Dover ]>y their ancient apj>el- 
lations — they being politely designated Bond res 
and iJouvres — Avhile our nativ’e princes Avill ))e 
Henris and Edouards. Jiidinyliood, or Hid hup 
coat, whieliever it may be, has already re-crossed 
tlie Channel in the disguise of Uedinyote. 

When the Count of Narbonne, in one of 

French letters to M. D’Arblay, thinks to shoAv 
what an English scholar he is by saying, “Jo 
n’ai plus a craindre pour elle quo the boisterous 
weather,'' Jolin Bull laughs to the peril of his 
sides; yet he Avill indite in his newspapers 
many such a sentence as this : “ The corieye, 
on its approach, formed a magnificent coup tV ceil, 
the very beau ideal of magnificence ; in fact, 
the whole was a chef d'ceuvre of splendour, and 
passed off Avith the greatest eclat," And Mrs. 
and Miss Bull, in their numerous novels, gene- 
rally giA'c us some twenty-five per cent, of 
French ; if that is to be called by the name Avhich 
would make the leaves of a French grammar 
stand on end, and of Avhich a Frenchman would 
understand as much as Cicero would of Magna 
Charta. There is nothing new under the sun ; 
and Chaucer’s Prioress Avould be no bad de- 
scription of Miss Bull in our day : — 

“ French she spake full fayre and fctisly, 

(A ftir the scole of Stratford atte BoAve ; 

For French of Paris was to hire unknowe.)” 

While the Duke of Wellington and the legis- 
lature are busying themselves about exhibiting 
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tbe nakedness of tlic land on the side of France, 
and, wc will hope, taking measures to remedy 
it by the supply of good defensive arms, we shall 
feel hut too happy to be instrumental in op- 
posing, as well as exposing, tlie dangers in which 
our language is placed from the same quarter. 
If 40,000 men could be landed on the English 
coast, and find tlieir way thence to doliii o’ 
Groat’s, still easier would it be for 40,000 words 
(if the whole French language contained so many) 
to make a permanent occupation of all the land 
amid the four seas. Nay, wc believe, while John 
; can wield his stout oak cudgel, he would need 
1 1 neither carbine, musket, nor sabre to serve out 
I Monsieur to his heart’s content. But with an 
J invading vocabulary the case is different. John 
I is there a traitor to his own cause — and thcre- 
! fore the attack is sure to bo successful. All we 
' have, accordingly, to do, is to convince him of 
i' Ids folly ; for if he once secs this, he will be as 
I jealous of tlie intrusion of a French word, as he 
is now of a French bayonet, if he can only be 
' persuaded that his own language is as superior 

I to the Frencli as Watc'rloo Bridge to the Pont 
' Neuf, he will see the degradation of the substi- 
'! tution. No nation, not even France, degrades 
ii itself like ours, by perpetually adopting the 

I I phraseology of another language : — 

, i Tell weno ther nc he man in world contreyes none. 

That nc holdeth to hir^ kuude- speech, boto'* Eugc- 
' loud one.” ^ 

Moreover, the introduction of Freneh words 
I into ordinary conversation and writing is now 
V(‘ry deservedly hecondng vulgar ; and John, 

I after all, is a gentleman. If these considerations 
I will not influence him to abandon his suicidal 
fancies, perhaps it may afford him sonic benefit 
I to see what his family, judging from their pro- 
i gross since the days of the Spectator, will come 
I to in the next century and a half. Wo feel 
;i sure his grand paternal feelings must revolt from 
the idea of such iin epitaph as the following, 
penned by a descendant : — 

To the ;Mcmoire 

I 

< M. Jean Taurean, 

I A gentleman of the greatest 

I Bonhommie, naivete, and biciiseaiice. 

I A maladic <lc la langue 

Was his destruction, 

L’an 

We can well imagine John’s horror at the 
matter and manner of sucli a record*. We will 
make him a present of ennui, espionage, sur- 
veUlance, and other words which represent ideas 
which, wc trust, will never be English ; but 
unless he wishes such a chronicle as we have 
imagined above, he must limit the intrusions 
of a French vocabulary on the principle we 
have indicated. Let him be wise in time, and 
profit by the advice of a sensible Englishman 

* Their. 2 jVatural. ^Jiut. ♦ Eobert of Glouci*s»ler. 


of former days, with whose words we will con- 
clude. “ Many English writers, using strange 
words, as Latin, French, and Italian, do make 
all things dark and hard. Once 1 communed 
with a man which reasoned the English 
tongue to be enriched and encreased thereby ; 
saying, ‘Who will not praise that feast, where 
a man shall drink at a dinner both wine, ale, 
and beer 'i ’ ‘ Truly,’ quoth I, ‘ they be all 

good, every one taken by himself alone ; but if 
you put Malmsey and sack, red wine and white, 
ale and boor, and all in one pot, you sliall make 
a drink neither easy to be known, nor yet whole- 
some for the body.’ Q. 

— ♦ — 

THE BEEAM. 

S. M. 

I DRKAMEJ) of a blue flower. 

Ill my garden plot it grew — 

Fragrant was it, fair and high. 

And it bceincd a Iragmont ot the sky, 

It was so very blue; 

Jlow brigJit the sunset weaves. 

On Slimmer eves, 

A coronal of light among its leaves ? 

How sliine tiie starbeams through 
The i)cndant dew, 

I Till, like a silver Iniige, 

I Each glistening drop hath caught the heavenly tinge ! 

, Jt was mine own blue llower. 

I dreamed of a blue flower, 

A dream it ror/d not be, 

So tenderly its growth I nurst, 

♦So joyously 1 hailed the first 
I ♦Sweet bud that bloomed for me ; 

* And yet, it is not there ; 

I would it were ! 

I cannot drink its fragrance from the air. 

Unce, by full many a sign, 

1 X 10 it mine ; 

And now 1 cannot trace 
Uiion llic cruel earth its vacant place ! 

It was mine own blue flower. 

I dreamed of a blue flower. 

What comfort can 1 lake? 

They tell mo tliat it never grew. 

That common flowers are quite as blue. 

That all who dream, must wake ; 

Alas ! 1 only know 
It uvrs not 80 , 

A nd I had once what now I must forego ; 

The loss is still to me 
Keality. 

I What medicine for my pain 

Only to tell me that my love was vain ? 

Alas, mine own blue flower I 

■ 

FACT.'^ IN THE EAST, ILLUSTKATIVE OF 
SACKED IIISTOEY.— No. VI. 

BY MRS. roSTANS. 

Tn the twelfth chapter of Exodus, and the 
thirty-fourth verse, we read, And the people 
took their dough before it was leavened, their 

® Eoger Ascliam’s Prefatory Epistle to his “ Toxopliilus.” 
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kneading trouglis being bound up in their clothes cakes.” Whenever leaven is required in the ! 
upon their shoulders.” East, it is produced by ineans of the fermented | 

I remember spending a few days at a pretty juice of the toddy palm ; but the ordinary cakes 
picturesque spot, known as tlie happy valley,” eaten by the people are without leaven, and 
near Ahmednuggur, in Western India. The doubtless similar to those spoken of as the ordi- 
valley itself is a mountain gorge, connecting tlie nary bread of the Hebrews. Throughout all 
Deckan, or hilly country, with the plains. It the villages in Ijgypt, I observed unleavened 
was a favourite s])ot with the Mohammedan cak(‘s, in heaps, for sale, of the same species as j 
princes, in conse([uonce of a spring of pure those eaten commonly in India, prepared of the | 
water that had been found th6re by the Hindoos ; jowarree flour; but the people of India do not 
and full fronting to the handsome Sivaite purchase them in the bazaars, as the Arabs and 
temple of the {>agans appears a Moslem ]>lca- Egyptians do, but knead and bake them for 
sure palace, wdth fountains and rich foliage, themstdves ; a habit which, as we have seen. 
The gorge still forms the ordinary road from constrains travellers to carry their ' reading 
the villages of the plains to the hill country, for troughs “bound up in their clothes upon their 
all foot passengers ; and during iiiy stay there, shouhlers.” 

a marriage in a rich Banian’s family, residing In the thirteenth chapter of Exodus, and the 
on the way to Aurungabad, had drawn thithei nintli verse, we read, as eoneerning the passover, 
several guests. On one bright and sunny morn- | “ And it shall b(‘ a sign unto thee upon thine 
ing, sounds of many voices, and the ringing j hand, and for a memorial between thine eyes.” 
mirth of joyous peals of laughter, reached the | Andinthesixteenlhverse,theex]U'c‘s.sionis,“for 
old palace from the grove-like depths of foliage ; frontlets between thine eyes.” The«e j)assages 
shading the sparkling waters ; the sounds were ha^e idteii suggested themselves to me, when 
unusual, and alarmed the ((uiet tenants of that ob.^erving the natives of India. The Hindoos 
calm retreat. The monkeys sprang to the all wear what is cuIIimI a “ lika,” or mark, low 
highest points on either side, as scouts, to ob- on the forehead between the eye‘<, which distin- 
serve the matter ; the j)aroquets flew screaming guishes their S(‘et, and is daily ren(‘W(‘d. This 
I aw'ay from their shadowy boughs, and the bright mark with the folhnvers of \ islmii ilie Preserver | 
lizards darted back among the crevices of the is circular, forjned of red pow d(T ground into a !| 
old grey and lichen-tinted rocks, W'hile the pigment with v)il : that ol’ tiu^ Sivail<*'' consists | 
stranger troop came on. And bright and beau- of a tiident, or tnsool," as it is called, with 
tiful indeed were the groupings it presented ! ])arallel litms drawn from it across the f(*reh(‘ad. 
The Hebrew women, who had “ borrow'<‘d of tin* lii imitation of tin* mark of V’islmn, Hindoo | 
Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, women of rank usually w(‘ar a largo jewel, with ; 
and raiment,” could not have exceeded in gorge- a ruby cmitre, and a circle of pearls or diamonds j 
ousness of appearance these Banian women in around it. This they eausij to adhere to tin* 
their wedding dresses. The sartrs (veils) were foreht‘a«l with a sp(‘eies of j>igment, pressing it 
all of the richest satin or brocade, edge<l and firmly, as a trontlet between tlie eyes ; and the i 
embroidered with gold and silver ; and “ the efiect, though singular, is becoming. The lika, 
jewels of silver, and the jewels of gold,” that when prep.in‘d with unguents, is reiniwed daily, 
hung around their necks, arms, and aiich'.s, were after early ablution, ami is common to both s<^\es. 
so many and so gorgeous that each wn^maii re- In the nineteenth verso wo read, “ And Moses 
sembled tlie idea one would form of the “queen took the bones of .los(‘ph with him.” In this 
of the south,” in all her glory, or of the fair case, the minister of Pharaoh had foretold the 
Jewess Esther, when King Aha.suerus “ set the release of his people, and, himself a Hebrew^ he 
royal crow'n upon her head, and made her queen desired that his binu's should not remain in the 
instead of Vashti.” Behind this brilliant group land of tlie stranger; and therefore, although 
came the Banians themselves, wdth the strangely embalmed and put into a coflin in Egypt, with 
folded turban peculiar to them, and garments of the rites usual in that country, the bones of the 
coarse w^hite cotton, smeared with turmerick an<l Syrian minister still accompanied his brethren 
cinnabar, relics of past festivity, while each in their waml(irings towards the promised land, 
man on his shoulder carried a little bundle, the In the East it is by no means uncommon for 
materials for food ; their meal and their parched the friends and relations of deceased persons of 
grain, with their pans and water vessels of brass, any pretension to rank or sanctity, to travel 
“being bound up in their clothes upon their many thousand miles wdth the bones, to place 
shoulders.” And when the group Jirrivcd at them in the mausoleum of a saint, or to commit 
the spring of fair water in the basin of wrought them to the waters of the sacred Ganges. I 
stone-work, shaded by the tall palm trees, the have frequently seen processions bound on jour- 
men unbound the clothes upon their shoulders, neys of this kind. The friends w'ear a tawny- 
took therefrom the brazen dish or “ trough ” in coloured dress, and carry small red flags, as if 
which they kneaded the meal, gathered wood, on pilgrimage ; and the bones are commonly 
I and kindled fires ; “ and they baked unleavened conveyed in red bags on bullocks, surrounded 
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by armed men. It not unfrequently happens, 
that niJiny years after the death of an individual, 
his sons, as an expiatory service, make a vow to 
deposit their father’s bones in the sacred river, 
and incur great expenses to do so ; and so well 
aware were the celebrated “ Thug ” bands, or 
stranglers of India, of this fact, that they very 
frequently disguised themselves in this way, 
with bullocks, and affected to travel as pilgrims 
escorting the remains of a relative towards 
Benares. So that, although the removal of the 
bones of Joseph had only connexion with the 
general escape of the Hebrew people from the 
power of Pharaoh, the practice of caring for tluj 
l)ones of those held in reverence in the East, is 
still common among the people, and not un- 
worthy of remark. 

In the fifteenth chapter, and at the twenty- 
seventh verse, we read, “ And they came to 
Elim, where were twelve wells of water, and 
three score and ten palm trees, and they on- 
I canqx'd there by the waters.” The traveller in 
! the East can readily recall the feelings t)i‘ 

I pleasure and relief with which, aft(n’ a long 
. and tedious march, rendered more distressing 

towards its close, perhaps, by the intense h(‘at 
; f the morning sun, he sees from a rocky emi- 
j nonce the clump of trees that announces the 
. halting jdace. He has probably wended his 
I, ^\ay over a rugged road, among the passes of a 
i , nu)untain range ; and when arri ved at a i)articular 
]>oint of the scarped rock, the ^^ide plain greets 
jl Ills longing sight; studding it here and tluTe, 
'I lie sees clumps of trees, and although the 

I I dwellings are obscured by foliage, lie knows that 
i; villages an* there, with wells of w'ater ; and at 

the one indicated by his guide the camp is 
]>itchcd, rest and refreshment there awaiting 
him. As the traveller approaches thcclumjis of 
“ palm trees,” the scene gi'ows busy and full of 
interest ; on either sidt* of the high road are 
fields of rice, tlie young blade of w hicb is of tlie 
brightest and loveliest shade of green that can 
be imagined, while here and there, in charming 
contrast, may be seen the crimson veil of the 
cultivator’s wufe, guarding the ripening crop from 
the depredations of the paroquets and pea-fowl, 

I that are busy about it; on the roads, too, arc 
' groups of women in graceful draperies of bright 
I colour, with fresh blossoms woven in their 
I braided hair, bearing water vessels tow^ards their 
I village; and as the stranger passes, they greet 
I him courteously, telling him, probably, the posi- 
I tion of Lis camp, while the guide, diverging from 
the beaten track, brings him to the wells and 
palm trees which determined the people to 
select this village as a halting place, and he finds 
them “encamped there by the waters.” Wel- 
come to the flagging spirits is the sound of the 
running ropes, and the simple song of the cul- 
tivator, drawing water from these wells ; how 
delicious seems the bright stream, that leaps 


through the little grass bordered rivulet towards 
the plantation of young grain, and how refresh- 
ing the shading trees, how delicious the cooled 
breeze, and how sweet the perfume of the 
oleander blossoms that bloom around ! 

But if to the European traveller the en- 
camping ground of the East is so welcome, how 
much more so must it be to the poor pilgrim, to 
the weary, foot-sore man, accompanied by his 
little family, journeying with all that he hath 
to a distant ])rovince ! In truth, much as the 
weary children of Israel must have rejoiced at 
arriving at the palm trees and wells of Elim 
after travcdling from Marah, so does many an 
exhausted family halt by the wells of Indian 
villages with unspeakable gladness. The 
reader, if interested, may readily imagine such 
a scene. Observe tlie aged man leaning on his 
stall, his eyes b(*nt on the ground, his flowing 
beard, blanched by many summers, now brown 
with the dust of the parched desert ; his 
coarse garments of cotton arc torn and travel- 
stained, his foot is hound with leaves of tlie 
jdantain, and he w'alks with pain. Yet, note 
how his eye briglitcns, his pace <|uickens, his 
form heconies more erect, as lie draw\s near to 
the wells of water, and the shading ji.ilm trees ; 
liow gratefully he points them out to the poor 
woman, wdio, on the half starved wear^ pf>^iy> 
strives to cradle and hush her little one to rest. 
How' quickly, the well once gained, do this ex- 
hausted family gather to its brink, drink at the 
sparkling rill, and bjitlie their hot and blistered 
feet, and in that hajipy spot of rest and calm 
forget the sulierings of the ])ast and tlie dangers 
of the future! In trutli, there are few scenes 
more grateful to tlie eye of an observant travel- 
ler in the East than its wells of water, for surely 
it is pleasant to look on good in any form, 
whether it bo tliat of nourishment to the 
food of man, rest to his frame, or the cause 
in him of gratitude to its great Creatur; and 
although the people of India blindly and igno- 
rantly worship, nninstructed in the true faith, 
(as w^ere not the murmuring children of Israel,) 
}et, ’tis pleasant to note, as I have often done 
in such a scene, that none leave it ungratefully, 
nor forget to render the service of a thankful 
heart, in whatever form their creed requires, to 
the supposed author and giver of that good, 
which on the long and wearying way has thus 
refreshed and cheered them ; and if this be so 
among the poor worshippers oi' wood and stone, it 
is pleasing to believe, that by the aid of a pure 
faith, many among God’s chosen people, when 
“ they came to Elim, w'here were twelve wells of 
water and ten palm trees, and they encamped 
there by the w^aters,” lifted up their hearts in 
praise to the Giver of a good so refreshing to 
themselves, to their wives, and to their little ones. 

In the eighteenth chapter and at the seventh 
verse, we read, “ And Moses went out to meet his 
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father-in-law, and did obeisance, and kissed him ; 
and they asked each other of their welfare ; and 
they came into the tent.” In Upper Sindh, 
between Belooche chiefs, I have frequently seen 
meetings of which this verse would afford a 
perfect description. The inferior always ad- 
vanced to meet the superior and do him obeisance, 
an act I have seen expressed in two ways ; — by 
bending down and kissing the feet, and by the 
inferior chiefs removing his turban and setting 
it on the ground before his superior, who desires 
him to replace it, and then folds him in liis 
arms, clasping him first OA^er the right, and then 
over the left shoulder, kissing him on either 
check. — “And they asked each other of their 
welfare.” In Europe, this particular courtesy 
would occupy little time, and require no parti- 
cular form, but it is otherwise in the East. I 
recollect Meer Alii Moorad, the chief of Khyr- 
poor, in Upper Sindh, paying a visit of ceremony 
to the representative of the British Government. 
After obeisance, the chief and his host “ asked 
each other of their welfare.” The British 
representative, according to Oriental (‘tiquetto, 
inquired if the health of his highness was good ? 
if the health of his family (his sons, naming 
them severally) was good 'I the health of his 
house (wives) ? if he was wholly Avithout care ? 
if he Avas content ? if he Avas quite content ? 
And replies having been satisfactorily given to 
these questions, the prince, with little alteration, 
repeated them to the British representative ; and 
this form Avas observed five times in succession, 
after which, hand in Imnd, they came together,” 
the host and his guest, “ into the tent.” This, 
as a matter of etiquette, is not, liOAveATr, con- 
fined to courts. I have frequently been on 
board boats on the river Indus, and been passed 
by the Sindhian fishermen floating by, on their 
singular buoys, in the form of an earthen Avater 
vessel, on Avhich in a horizontal position they place 
themselves, Avith their fishing pike in their hands, 
and so bravely descend the stream. These men 
and my boatmen have immediately “ asked each 
other of their welfare,” and the questions, Avith 
their replies, were repeated, until distance 
rendered the voices inaudible. The same cere- 
mony I have remarked among the boatmen of 
the Nile, and belioA^c it to be common in the 
East generally. The j^uestions, too, it may be 
observed, 'are necessarily monotonous and un- 
varied, inasmuch as there is little new^s stirring 
among a people leading lives so simple as those 
of the mass of Orientals, Avhile it is forbidden 
by custom and prejudice to inquire except in 
general terms of the female members of a family, I 
or its domestic economy. 

The priest of Midian whom Moses went forth 
to meet was a man of influence and rank in the 
land, and thus, apart from the circumstance of 
his being the father-in-law of the IlebrcAV leader, 
he was entitled to all the ceremonials of respect. 


Jethro Avas a man of Avisdom also, and of learn- 
ing, as shoAvn in the counsel he gave to Moses 
for judging the people ; and we find that “ Moses 
hearkened to the voice of his father-in-laAV, and 
did all that he had said,” consequently, Ave sup- 
pose it to have been Avith that external demean- 
our of deep respect Avhicli we sec in the present 
day observed botAveen a subject and his prince, 
that “ Moses went out to meet his father-in-law, 
and did obeisance and kissed him.” After 
Avhich, “ they asked eacli other of their welfare, 
and they came into the tent.” 

♦ — 

Dll. FRANKLIN BEFORE THE PRIVY COUNCIIj, 
JANUAr.Y 2r»Tii, 1774. 

Penn APS to the student of history there are few 
things wliich at lirst seem more strange than the 
apparent smallness of those caiisrs which have led to 
great events. “ ’’fwas the kettle began it,” is the 
declaration of the Cricket upon the Hearth ; and how 
often the carcfnl investigator, after long liours of toil, 
closes the “ollicial eonespondence,” or the “private 
memoir,” with nothing better than the conviction, 
that “ ’twas the kettle began it” alter all! 

The glove dropped by Queen Anne and picked up 
by Mrs. Mashain is the familiar instance (juoted by | 
Voltaire; and perhaps few of those who eoimselled j 
tlic imposition of a small duty upon t}»e infroduction 
of tea into our North American possessions, could 
have foicsoen that it would have been the means of 
losing our greatest colonies for ever. 

Ill all sucli eases, how'cver, the antccedenh” as 
the French say of marriages, have liud f<ir more to do 
Avith subsequent events than the circumstances them- 
selves. I'lie cliange lias been gradually prepared for, 
although tlie event has, peihaps, not been foreseen. 
The spark would have gone out in darkness but lor 
the combustible materials upon wdiich it fell. 

The New Englanders Avere of all the American 
people the least likely to bear any attempt, real or j 
supposed, against their liberties. The piinciples of li 
the French Encyclopedists had found among the jj 
philosophers and students of America many ardent 
admirers and fiicnds, while the masses of the people 
looked back with lofty pride to their descent from the 
little band who sought upon the shores of a new world 
that religious freedom which w^as denied them in the 
old. 

It was easy to foresee thnt a struggle once begun 
would be maintained with that indomitable perseve- 
rance which must ensure success, the moie purticu- 
laily as many piivate and personal feelings began to 
mingle in the breasts of the leaders with the main 
principles at stake. 

Lord Campbell, in his “ Life of the Lord Chancellor 
Loughborough,” has given ns some curious particulars 
respecting the trial of Benjamin Franklin before the 
Privy Council in 1774 ; and as upon the result of that 
investigation hung in a considerable degree the great 
question of the Ameiican war, we think that the fol- 
lowing extract may be found not uninteresting to the 
readers of Sharpe’s Magazine: — 

“ I now'come to his (Lord Loiighboroiigirs) memor- 
able contest with Benjamin Franklin — 

“ * Tlio babo that was unborn might rue 
Tiic speaLiug of that day.’ 
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It mainly conduced to the civil war which soon 
followed, and to the dismemberment of the empire, 
by exciting overweening arrogance on one side and 
rankling revenge on the other. 

“ Had Franklin been soothed instead of insulted, 
America might have been saved. As yet, though 
eager for the redress of the wrongs of his transatlantic 
brethren, he professed, and I believe he felt, respect 
and kindness for the mother country, and a desire 
that all differences between them might he honourably 
I reconciled. 

“ Being agent for the province of Massachusetts, 
j and having got possession, by mysterious and probably 
I unjustifiable means, of certain letters written by Mr. 
Hutchinson the lieutenant-governor, and Mr. Oliver 
the chief justice of that province, to Mr. Whatcly, who 
had been private secretary to George Grenville, re- 
commending the employment of a military force for 
the suppression of the discontents there, — he trans- 
mitted them to the Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
and being publicly read, they were considered evi- 
dence of a conspiracy to destroy tlio liberties of the 
colonics. A petition to the king was unanimously 
agreed to, praying for the recall of the lieutenant- 
I governor and the chief justice. 'J’his petition was 
j very imprudently referred to a committee of the privy 
council, tliat its allegations might be openly discussed, 
j The executive goveriiiiieiit ought (pi it* tly to have dis- 
j posed of it, either by refusing its pra3'cr or b)' trans- 
it li ng the parties complaineil against to some other 
; .sphere, where their services would be more available 
I for the public good: but it uas thought that a glo- 
rious opportunity had occurred of publicly inveighing 
I against the colonists, and of heaping odium on their 
champion. 

I As the day for the hearing approached, public 

I expectation was raised to a higher pitch than it had 
I been by any judicial proceeding in Kiigland since the 
1 trial ot Sachev('rcll. The scene was the council- 
i chamber at the Cockpit, Whitehall. 

“ Thirty-five privy councillors attended, with Earl 
I Gower, the lord president, at their head. Accom- 
modation was made near tlic bar for Burke, Priestley, 
Jeremy Benthurn, and other distinguished strangers, 
and the adjoining rooms and passages were crowdc’d 
with an innumeiable multitude, who could only catch 
some distant murmurs of the vituperation, and in- 
(piire, from time to time, what was likely to be the 
icsult. 

We have from Jeremy Bentham a curious descrip- 
tion of the apartment, and the appearance of him who 
was beheld of all beholders : — ‘ The president’s chair 
was with the back parallel to, and not far distant from 
the fire ; the chimney-piece projecting a foot or two, 
formud a recess on each side. 

“ ‘Alone in the recess, on the left hand of the 
president, stood Benjamin Franklin, in such a position 
as not to be visible from the situation of the president, 
remaining the whole time like a rock, in the same 
I posture, his head resting on his left hand, and in that 
attitude abiding the pelting of the pitiless storm.’ 

“ Dunning and Lee stood at the bar as counsel for 
the petitioners. Wedderburne (Lord Loughborough) 
as solicitor-general, alone attended for the crown, or, 
more properly speaking, as assessor to the privy coun- 
cil. * His station was between the seals of two of the 
members on the side of the right hand of the lord 
president.* 

“ Dunning and Lee began, but their speeches are 
entirely lost ; they are said to have spoken feebly, 
being ashamed (us some insinuated) of the manner 


in which the letters had been obtained and made 
public. 

“ Wedderburne did not stand in need of the stimu- 
lus of a fierce attack, but came fully charged with 
venom which he had long been distilling. Wc have 
by no means a full report of his speech, but some of 
the must striking passages of it have been handed down 
I to US. * The present question,’ he observed, ‘ is of no 
I less magnituclc than whether the crown shall ever bo 
I permitted to employ a faithful and steady servant in 
the administration of a colony? His Majesty, in np- 
liointing Mr. Hutchinson, followed the wishes of his 
people,* no other mail could have been named in 
whom so many favourable circumstances concurred 
to recommend him. 

“ ‘ A native of the country, whose ancestors were 
among its first settlers, — a gentleman who had for 
many years presided in the law courts, — of tried inte- 
grity, of confessed abilities, and who has long devoted 
himself to the study of the history and constitution 
of the country he was to govern. Against him the 
petitioners do not attempt to allege one single act of 
misconduct during the four years he has ruled over 
them. So the chief justice, equally remarkable for 
his learning and his integrity, stands unaccused and 
unsuspected of any malversation in his office. 

“ ‘ Vet both are to be punished by a disgraceful 
removal. Let me examine the only ground which 
iny learned friends have taken in support of the peti- 
tion. Abstaining from any charge of official miscon- 
duct, they have read to your lordships the assembly’s 
address, — they have read the letters, and they have 
read the censures passed iqion them. But having 
then contented themselves with praying the dismissal 
of these meritorious servants of ihe public, they 
frankly admit to your lordships that there is no cause 
to try — no charge — there are no accusers — there are 
no proofs — they simply say, “ The lieutenant and the 
chief justice should be censured because they have 
lost the confidence of those who complain against 
them.” This is so very e.\traordinary a proceeding 
that I know of no precedent except one, but that, 
I confess, according to the Roman poet’s report, is a 
case in point : — 

‘ jVimqiiani, si (juid niilii credis, mnavi 

J I line lioniinrm. Sed quo eecidit sub rrimiiic? Quisnaia 

Bclator ? Quibiis iiidinbus ? Guo lesto y’*obnvil P 

Nil lioium — verbosii i:t graiidi.s cjiistol.'i viuiit 

A capn'is — bene liabet : ml plus luterrogo.’ ’* 

“ Having examined the letters, and contended 
that tlicy were harmless, or, at all events, that they 
were private, so that they could not possibly be made 
the foundation of a charge of public misconduct, he 
said : — 

“ ‘ On the part of Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Oliver, 
however, I am instructed to assure your lordships 
that they feel no spark of resentment even against the 
individuals who have done them this injustice. They 
are convinced that the people, though misled, are in- 
nocent. If the conduct of a few ill designing men 
should provoke a just indignation, they would be the 
most forward, and I trust the most efficacious soli- 
citors to avert' its effects. They love the soil, the 
constitution, the people of New England : they look 
with reverence to this country and with affection to 
that. For the sake of the people they wish some faults 
corrected, anarchy abolislicd, and civil government 
re-established. But these salutary ends they wish to 
promote by the gentlest means. They wish no liber- 
ties to be abridged which a people can possibly use 
to its own advantage. A restraint from self-destnic- 
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tion is the only restraint they desire to he imposed 
upon New-England.’ 

“ Wedderburne then, as the covp de grace to his 
victim, whom he thought lie had almost sulhciently 
tortured, proceeded to consider the manner in wiiich 
the letters had been obtained and published. 

“ * How they came into the possession of any one 
but the right owners,’ he said, ‘ is still a mystery for 
Dr. Franklin to explain. He was not the rightful 
owner, and they could not have come into his hands 
by fair means; nothing will acquit Dr. Franklin of 
the charge of obtaining tliern by traudulent or corrupt 
means, for the most malignant purposes — unless he 
stole them from the persons who stole them. This 
argument is irrefragable. 1 hope, my lords, you will 
mark and brand the man, for the honour of this coun- 
try, of Europe, and of mankind. 

“ ‘ Private correspondence has hitherto been held 
sacred in times of the greatest jiarty rage, not only 
in politics but in religion. 

‘‘ The betrayer of it has forfeited all the respect of 
the good and of his own associates. Into wiiat com- 
panies will the fabricator of this iniquity hereafter go 
with an unembarrassed face, or with any semblance 
of the honest intrepidity of virtue ? Men will w'atch 
him w’ith a jealous eye; tliey will hide their papers 
from him. and lock up their escritoires. Having 
hitherto aspired to fame by his writings, he will hence- 
forth esteem it a libel to be called a man of letters — 
homo trium literarum." ^ Hut he not only took away 
these papers from one hrothoi — he ko])t himself con- 
cealed till he nearly occasioned the muider of another. 
It is impossible to read his account, expressive of the 
coolest and most deliberate malice, without horror.'** 

“ ‘ Amidst these tragical events, of one person nearly 
murdered — of another answerable for the issue — ol 
a worthy govcnior hurt in the dearest interests — tlie 
fate of America in suspense — here is a man who, with j 
the utmost insensibility of remorse, stands up and 
avows himself the author of all. I can compaie him 
only to Zanga in Dr. Young’s “ Keveiige” — 

“ Know then '1w:isT : 

I forged the letter — I disposed tlu- picture — 

1 Imtcd, I despised :ni(l I d(*stro\.” j 

“ * I ask, my lords, whether the revengeful temper 
attributed by poetic fiction only to the bloody minded 
African, is not surpassed by the coolness of apathy of 
the wily New Englander? ’ 

“ ‘ Tlie effect of this invective upon the hearers was 
greater than almost anything we read of in the history 
of English eloquence,’ says Jeiemy Bentham ; ‘with- 
out any prejudice in favour of the orator, I w^as not 
more astonished at the brilliancy ol liis lightning than 
astounded by the thunder that accompanied it.’ 

“ VVe can easily conceive the delight of the ashcm- 


' F//r, a thief. 

2 This refers to a (Jael in Hyde Park hetween a Mr. John 
Temple of Boston, accused of linving been iiistnimeiital in pro- 
curing and publishing the letters, and Mr. VVillmin Wlialely, 
a brother of the gcutleinun to whom they were addressed, and 
from w’liosp cffeels they were supposed to he purloined There- 
upon Dr. IVankhn wrote a letter t^ a newb])jq)er, in whirh lie 
said, “ 1 think it incumbent on me to declare (for the prevention 
1 of future iiubchief) that I alone am the person who obtained 
and transmitted to Boston the letters in (juestion. They w'erc 
not of tile nature of private letters between friemls — they were 
writtcu by public officers, iii public stations, on public affairs, 
and intended 1(1 procure juiblic measures : tliey were therefore 
j luinded to other public persons who might lie inflneticed by 
them. Their tendency was to incense the mother country 
1 against her colonics, and hy the strips rocommeuded to widen 
the breach — which tliey effected.” 


bled privy councillors, who had been selected and 
summoned on this occasion from their known hatred | 
of the discontented Americans, and their impatient I 
desire to coerce them ; — but without very strong tes- ! 
timony we could not give credit to the stories circu- |i 
lated of their demeanour, considering that they were I 
sitting as judges, and that at least the affectation of I 
iinnartiahty iiiiglit have been expected from them, j 
Nevertheless,’ says Dr. Priestley, ‘at the sallies of j 
his sarcastic wit all the members of the council (the | 
president himself, Lord Gower, not excepted,) fre- i 
quently laughed outright. No person belonging to , 
the council behaved with decent gravity except Lord | 
Norih, who coming late took his stand behind a chair | 
opposite me.’ Some accounts represent that they 
actually cheered him as if they had been listening to 
a spirited party speech in parliament. | 

“ Lord Shelbiirn, in a letter to Lord Chatham, I 
writes, ‘ I'he indecency of their behaviour exceeded, ' 
as is agre<‘d on all hands, that of any committee of 
election and Charles Fox, in the debate of the war 
in 1803, warning the house not to he led away hy the 
delusive eloquence of Pitt, reminded them ‘ how all 
men tossed np their hats and clapped their liands in 
boundless delight, at Mr. VVedderhuriie’s speech against 
Dr. Franklin, without reckoning the cost it was to 
entail upon them.’ 

“ The committee of the privy council instantly 
voted, ‘That the jictition was lalse^ groundless, vexa- 
tious, and Bcaiidaious, and calculated only for the se- 
ditioiw purpo.se ot keeping up a spirit ol clamour and 
dihcontcnt in the province.’ i 

“The king in council confirmed the report, and j! 
Dr. Franklin was dismissed from the office ot deputy || 
postmaster-general in Ameiica. He Iiimself liad sat 
during the whole of the proceedings before the privy j 
coiiiH i), althougli all cyc.s were directed upon him, in 
the position in which Jeremy Bentham lias described I 
him, without moving a muscle. He jiretended to 
despise the vituperation as ‘ the idle air one hears hut 
lieeds not,’ saying, ‘ it was a matter of indifference to 
him tliat a venal law^yer w as hired and encouraged to 
abuse tlie petitioners and their agent in the grossest 
terms scurcwity could invent; and that a man so 
meiceiiary, if well feed, w ould liave been equally loud || 
in his prai.se, or in the praise of the devil.’ But the ; 
speech wliich Franklin thus pretended to despise had 
rankled in his heart. What secret vow he made he 
never revealed, hut years afterwards, on the tormina- j 
tion of the war by wliich the independence of America 
w^as established, being then ambassador of the United 
States at Baris, ho signed the articles of peace in the 
identical dress whieh lie had worn when inveighed 
against by Wedderburne. 

“ ‘ He had stood,’ says Dr. Priestley, ‘ conspicu- 
ous! v erect during the harangue, and kept his coun- 
tenance as immoveable as if his features had been 
made of wood. But the suit of “ Manchester velvet ” 
which he then wore was again put on at the treaty of 
l*aris. These clothes had never been woin since or 
afterwards. 1 once intimated to Dr. Franklin ihe 
suspicion which his wearing these clothes on that 
occasion had excited in my mind, when he smiled, 
without telling me whether it was well or ill founded.’ 

“ Wedderburne must be severely condemned for 
thus pandering to the low passions of his countrymen 
instead of honestly trying to enlighten them. So 
objectionable wns this proceeding, and in which he 
played llie pniicijial pait, that Adolphus, the almost 
indiscriminute apologist of all the measures of George 
the Third's reign, is driven to confess that ‘ the cha- 
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racter of the inquiry, and the dignity of the tribunal 
to whose investigation it was submitted, were not duly 
, considered.’ ” 

i Ministers, taught by experience, ought to have known 
!' the degradation which tliey must inevitably incur 
when lliey elevated an individual into the riink of a 
personal opponent. Dr. Franklin, who had recently 
completed his GTth year, who was known and 
honoured in tlie most eminent pliilosophical and lite- 
rary societies of Europe, sat with his grey unadorned 
j locks a hearer of one of the severest invectives that 
il ever proceeded from the tongue of man ; -and an 
observer of a boisterous and obstreproiis merriment 
' and exultation, which added nothing to the dignity 
j of his judges. He had sufficient self-command to 
I suppress all display of feeling; but the transactions 
; of the day sunk dee])ly into his mind, and produced 
an inextinguishable rancour against thin country, 

I which coloured all tlie acts of his .snhseqnent life, and 
occasioned extensive and ever incniorahle conse- 
quences. All the present exultation was unbounded. 

I A day of repentance and humiliation was to succeed 
I it. We shall not follow Lord Campbell tlirough the 
Mihsoquent details. The aniinns with which Lord 
I Jjonghhorougli continued to treat file Ameiicans was 
! sketehed by Burke at a later date. “ The learned 
I gentleman's spi'cch,” ho said (aliiidiiig to his expres- 
, sions m tlie House,) *‘ dcimuicls blood — the sword 
must convince the Americans and clear up tlieir 
eloiided ajijirehensions ! The learned gentleman’s 
lo.icai resourees surely descu't him if lie is obliged to 
call such a coarse aigument as an at my to his assist- 
ance, not that I mean to east any ])ersonal reflection 
ii])on him — / a/way^' reaped am/ aomefunea t/reat/ Ins 
itilenla." 


MKMOIJANDA OF NATFIJAL THKNOMENA. 

1 IlY K. 1*. XieUoLS. 

j, No. HI. - TitE Tmeoky of Tides. 

AfiL water which has an unintorruptofl com- 
munication witli the main ocean, exhibits a 
eontinual change of alternate 11 ux ami reflux, 
Avhicdi is called the flow and ebh of the tide. 
AVhen it has advanced to its greatest height, and 
is for a few moments stationary, jirevious to its 
, again retn'ating, it is at full tide ; and when its 
recession lias arrived at its lowest point, and it 
is about again to advance, it is at low^ tide. 

! Although the ebh and floAV follow each other 
I in regular suc<!ession, they periodically vary in 
degree*, ; when higher than ordinary they are 
called when lower, )i('np tides ; the low'ost 

ebbs invariably follow the highest floods, and 
vice versd. 

I There are so many difficulties attending the 
j investigation of the causes by wliich this alter- 
nate action of the tide is produced, that although 
it has for a very long time engaged the attention 
of men of science, it has liitherto been accounted 
for only upon more hypothesis. But whatever 
the absolute primal laws may he, by wliich this 
. phenomenon is produced, there is no doubt that 
the influence of solar and lunar attraction upon 


the earth's surface are in some way connected 

with it. 

The sun and moon, by the force of the attraction 
of gravity, have a tendency to draw the earth 
towards their centres ; but owing to the great in- 
feriority of the moon, both in size and gravitat- 
ing power, to the earth, and the immense distance 
of the sun from it, their attractive force is only 
sufficient to draw tow^ards them that portion of 
our globe w^hich is directly under the zenith of 
their power. The greatest effect is produced by 
the influence of the moon, from its comparative 
Tieurness to the earth, and hence it is the chief 
agent by which the tides are produced. 

'Pile greater portion of the earth’s surface is 
covered with water, (only three-tenths being 
Ian d ). 'I’ll e parti cl es of w)i i ch flui ds are com pi ised, ; 
havinfr less allinity to each other than those of 
solid bodies, are more easily influenced by at- | 
traction, and have consequently a greater ten- : 
deney to yield to the moon’s attraction, when 
any givim spot is brought under her influence ; 
but the gravity of the eartli exercising a counter I 
force to draw' them back, only a high protu- | 
bevance is raised, which forms a huge wave in i 
the midst of tlie ocean. But as the force of 
gravity is directed in straight lines, the greatest 
influence will bo e.xercised over those parts which 
come nearest under its centre ; the greatest cle- 
vation of the wave, therefore, will be where it is 
near(‘st undiT the moon’s meridian, and diminish- 
ing gradually towards the extremities, north, 
south, cast, and west, as the lines of attraction 
become more oblique. 

A portion of the ocean being thus drawn up 
by the moon, the body of the earth immediately 
below it wn’ll also be similarly influenced, but 
(from its density, and from the power of gravity 
diminishing as tin* distance increases) in a much 
smaller degree. The waters on tlie other side 
the globe being snhjeeted to a still li'ss attrac- 
tive power, the earth recedes from them, oeca- 
si< unrig thereby an increase of their depth, so 
tliat a sort of second wave is formed at the exact 
antipodes of the other. 

The attractive influence of the sun is pre- 
cisely of the same character as that of the moon, 

I lilt very much less pow^erful, in consequence of 
its great distance. 

There are thus four great tidal waves — two 
larger produced by the moon, and two smaller by 
the sun ; the lunar weaves being the agents by 
which tlie actual ebb and flow of the tides are 
effected. 

According, how^ever, to the relative position 
of the sun and moon, their respective waves 
either retard or accelerate each other ; when the 
moon, for example, is in her syzygies, that is, in 
a direct line Avith the sun and earth, (as ^he is at I 
the full, t'irc.,) their combined influence is on the j 
same spot, consequently the smaller waves are in ; 
conjunction with the larger; the size of the j 
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chief wave is increased, and the spring, or highest 
tides are produced. When, on the other hand, 
the moon is at right angles with the sun and 
earth, as in her quadratures (new moon, &c.), 
each wave is at its greatest distance, ninety 
degrees apart ; and rising independently, they 
oppose each other, producing the lowest, or neap 
tides. 

The earth being a globe, revolving upon its 
polar axis, it will follow that every place coming 
within the sun and moon’s parallel, will, in rota- 
tion, be brought under their meridian, causing 
an elevation of the water, or high tide, at the 
spot over which they arc passing, greater under 
the equinoxes, and gradually diminishing towards 
the north and south pole : hence the successive 
ebb and flow. 

As the period of time the earth takes to make 
a revolution is once in twenty-four hours fifty 
minutes some' seconds (the two tidal waves in- 
variably travelling at the antipodes of each 
other), there will of course be two flood tides in 
that period at every place round the globe, an 
interval of twelve hours tw^onty-five minutes 
(half the period of a revolution) elapsing between 
each. But as our calendar day consists of only 
twenty-four hours, it w’ill follow that each tide 
will be twenty-five minutes later than the cor- 
responding tide of the preceding day. 

The shores of the land, however, intercepting 
the regular course of the primal wave, and 
causing it to separate and flow round, and into 
all the various interstices of seas, lakes, gulphs, 
and rivers, the tides will be later in arriving at 
the full, in places that are at a great distance 
from the main ocean. There are various otlicr 
causes which operate upon the flow of tides in 
inland waters, as the direction of their course, 
their relative position, <kc. In channels that 
have a north and south opening, the tide will 
sometimes flow twice in the course of a few 
hours, in consequence of one division of the 
great wave arriving at the corresponding opening 
of the channel before the other division has 
arrived at the other opening — as, for instance, 
when it has been accelerated by winds or cur- 
rents. In seas where the opening of communi- 
cation is very small, there is scarcely any tide at 
all, because the advancing waters have not 
sufficient time to collect to make any perceptible 
increase before they again recede. Such is the 
case with the Baltic^ the Mediterranean, and the 
Black Seas. 

Thus is produced that ebb and flow of the 
tides, which, assisted by other agencies, keep up 
a continual motion of the waters of the earth, 
by which their stagnation, and consequently 
their decomposition, is prevented. 

— ♦ — 


A CONSOLATORY LETTER; 

Supposed to have been written by St. Gregory in his youth, 
I HAVE not been eager or hasty to address thee, 
O Udocia, because I judged that the kindly southings 
of thy invaluable mother, and those also of her who 
hath long been unto thee almost ns another parent, 
were of a character better suited to thy soft sex, during 
the earlier stages of thy sorrow, than those of a man 
whose path in life is devoted to austerity and single- 
ness, and whose views, pursuits, and wishes are 
directed to the attainment of a meed of happiness 
beyond the chances of nature and of temporality. 

Yet, Udocia, companion of my childhood, gentle 
friend, and sister of my heart, think not that he who 
joined his infant tears with thine for the death of thy 
tame dove, (which, rescued too late by Hillariou from 
the cruel talons of a devouring hawk, returned but to 
die upon thy bosom,) has regarded unmoved this 
mightier trial of thy matured and tenderest aflections. 

Thou hast poured out the tears of tliy human love 
upon the untimely bier of thy Cyprian, thy betrothed 
husband, cut off, and suddenly divorced at once from 
glory, love, and life. 1 see iby tears renewed at the 
repetition of that consecrated name ; — thou recallest 
to iliy remembrance liis piet}^ his firm, unbending 
tiutli, his undaunted valour, and the long and fair 
train of his gentle domestic virtues, — thou dwellest 
upon the heart-ciigravoii picture of liis comely coun- 
tenance, lighted up by affection, and glowing with 
youthful bloom, and, most of all, the memory of 
those precious sounds, his vows of fervent, of constant 
love, now for ever silent and annulled. Thou lookest 
down into his deep, cold tomb, where pale and 
powerless be lies, the tropb}’ of death, the victim of 
decay. 

Udocia! retract that downward and despairing 
gaze. Ilaik! thy Cyprian is called, — not by the 
war-clarioii of bis general — vain and futile summons ! 
— but by that trumpet which, blown at the command 
of God, shall wake the dead. 

Look up, then, mourner ! — behold, the Redeemer 
conieth ! Enthroned on all the heavens, He comes 
to judge the universe with justice and with mercy — 
to raise the fallen — to bind the broken — to change 
sorrow into gladness, separation into union, and death 
into life eternal. 

Udocia ! live thou so, that, in the courts of heaven, 
at the footstool of thy Redeemer, thou mayest rejoin 
thy Cyprian ; — thercy even thercy as the angels of 
God, who neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
may ye in his presence dwell for ever ; — thus prays 
your brother in friendship and the faith, G. 

SONNET ON IRELAND. 

BY CHARLES lEGHAM BLACK, b.T.C.B. C.C. 

III. 

ANTICIPATION. 

’Tis not the glcaiuiuf; of the quiet stars. 

Thou Reader of the Ileuveiis, whicli can disclose 

The end and issue of a nation’s woes ; . 

Bind np the wounds, or hide the ghastly scars 

Of sulTering ; the thick solid ether roars 

The keenness of thy ghincc, and vainly glows 

With prophecy, until the end, in fixed repose 

Unquestionable Doom holds fast the bars 

That lock from us the future I But the glade, 

The flowers with sapphires dropt, the living lawn 
Quickly revealed, wiicn light was blotted out 
In heaven, convey to thee, exempt from doubt, 

The auspicious Truth, that deatiiliest is that shade 
Of night which next prevents the coming dawn. 


I 


I 
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THE STUDIO. 

Arb you never going to eat anything, Leonard ? 
Throe times have I come to summon you to dinner, and 
now it has been cold these two hours. You really arc 
injuring your health ! If you would only take a biscuit 
and a glass of wine f There is nothing worse for you 

than fasting ; you know what Dr. told you — Leonard 

you arc not attending one bit -to what I say ! ” 

Yes I am, my dear; you — you were observing — Just 
reach me— no, the other brush — Y'es, you were talking 
about — Stand a little farther back out of the light, 
there’s a good girl — Doesn’t the old monk’s head come 
out splendidly, Mary ? A little darker shade to the left, 
to throw the features forward— the light falling on the 
brow defined a little more clearly — and there wc have 
him, living, breathing before us ! ” 

I Jteador, such a scene as the above, which the pencil 
! of Goo<lall has so ably pourtrayed, is now daily enacting 
I in many an obscure painting room in this great lyimaii 
I hive. Talent of a very high order, if not positive genius, 
j may be found striving to realize the ideal of the beau- 
tiful, wdiich like sonic coy nymph still eludes the grasp 
, of her pursuer, l>iit in escaping only reveals new 
1 1 ( harms, and rivets still more closely the chains of that 
fascination by which the votary is enslaved. At this 
I period of the year, artists generally arc engaged in pre- 
i i)ariiig their pictures for the various exhibitions w'hieh 
, g addeu, and somclimes, it must be confessed, fatigue 
! the eyes of tlic amuscmeni-scckcrs during the London 
season. 

li It must bo weary work, to paint for the public ta.ste 
of such a nation of realihts as Knglaiul has become now- 
a-days. John Dull likes w'ell enough to be considered a 
,i cuniioisscur , and when he has do/ic the grand tour, and 
I' got throiigli Italy, he can prate with considerable 
i niiciicy about the pretty things he has seen; but wc 
shall not begin to believe in bis real pow'cr of apjircei- 
I atiiig the beautiful in art, until be is cured of hisinten.se 
delight in causing to be multiplied the innumerable 
( portraits of a gentleman,” or, in plain English, un- 
I inistakeable likenesses of himself, the veritable “ J. Ik, 

; Sir ! rough and tough old John, at your service,” refined 

I and ombcllishcd up to the highest point of perfection 
' his common sense will allow him to swallow. 

I I Ere W'e conclude, W'c must remark, with wdiat very great 
1 1 pleasure we see so talented and successful an artist as 

I Ercderiek Goodall devoting his powers to direct public 
m' attention to the toils and struggles of liis less fortunate 

I I brethren, by such clever and interesting paintings as 
j ! that from w'hich our Engraving is taken. 


THE VILLA MARAVIGLIOSA. 

A painter’s ADVENTUllll. 


Chapter I. 

My friend Oliver, on his departure for Italy in the 
summer of 18 — , bad faithfully promised to keep up 
R regular correspondence with me. A year had, 
however, elapsed without bringing any tidings of the 
fugitive, when one morning J received a note. It 
Was from my friend, briefly announcing his return, 
and begging that I would come and spend that even- 
ing with him, tUe-d,-tUe^ in his studio. It was there 


that after supper be related to me the following nar- 
rative of his eventful Italian tour. I leave him to speak. 

“ It is customary,” began Oliver, “for the Spanish 
poets to add to the titles of their dramatic productions 
the epithet of famous , — the famous comedy ; a mere 
piece of supererogation, however, for no one is be- 
guiled into a perusal of them any more on that ac- 
count. The Italians are Spaniards in all that regards 
the monuments of their country. The most insignifi- 
cant fragment of stone, if you are to believe the dicta 
of the natives, has been witness of some diabolical 
crime. For a couple of sovereigns they would sell 
you both crime and stone. I could not take a single 
step in Genoa, where I landed, without, according to 
my vicerouCf trampling upon some traditionary re- 
membrance. In the first place, the street in w'hich 
my hotel was situated was a celebrated one in the 
city; secondly, the hotel in which I lodged was a 
celebrated house in the street ; in my sleeping-room 
tliere was a celebrated window ; and, to crown all, 
a celebrated hook in the wall, upon which some pa- 
triarchal senator had either hung up his toga or been 
hung up himself, 1 never could exactly make out 
which. They picked my pocket of my gold repeater 
before the very gates of the Doria palace — the palace 
of the great, the celebrated Doria, the most virtuous 
man of his time. 

“ In the streets of Genoa I encountered several of 
those wandering spirits of European literature to 
whom the physicians of taste recommend tours in 
Italy, in order that they may by this means be enabled 
in some measure to recruit their exhausted imagina- 
tions. To watch the antics of these ‘ hot-pressed 
heroes,’ one would imagine they designed to carry off 
all the monuments of the country in their portman- 
teaus ; they devour palaces, cathedrals, triumphal 
archc.s; they dine upon Carrara marble, and quench 
their thirst with the breezes of Ionia. The}' would 
have led one by their proceedings to suppose that we 
have no such thing as fresh air in England. As these 
gentlemen travel, not for the sake of any enjoyment 
derived from the act itself, but merely for the sake of 
having travelled, they, as it were, fill bladders with 
blue air, they carefully fold sunbeams in their pocket- 
handkerchiefs, they stow away echoes of the mur- 
muring weaves in their portmanteaus iiiid carpet-bags, 
and upon their return to England they pour out upon 
the public these rays, this blue air, these waves, these 
murmuriitg echoes, in all their amplifications; and 
under the titles of ‘ Tour,’ or ‘Journey,’ or ‘ Summer 
Sketches,’ or ‘ Winter Rambles,’ they make their | 
poor doluilcd countrymen swallow a sort of weak, j 
frothy mixture, little intoxicating, it is true, but I 
vapid and tasteless to the last degree. 

“Upon landing at Genoa 1 caught the fever of the 
country, a disease one owes to the blue air and mur- 
muring wave. After my health was in some mea- 
sure re-established, my first care was, as you may 
imagine, to seek an introduction into the picture- 
galleries of this European celebrity, which has gar- 
(iens upon the roofs of its houses because it cannot 
have them upon level ground. , 
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similar diseases. But true historical cookery is to be 
found in thy land, O matchless Italy ! Cheese every 
where ; cheese in the vegetables, cheese in the viands, 
cheese in the fruits, cooked cheese in cheese ! 

* Not a link is wanting in the chain of our national 
glory,* cried Signor Policastro, one day, as he placed 
before me six dishes, each containing cheese. 

“ * Not a link, my Policastro,’ assented I, ‘unless 
it be the art of mingling cheese with coffee.’ 

“ I leave, for a while, the Signor Policastro, to 
return to his noble neighbours, the Count iihieas di 
Frontifero and his graceful daughter. My visits to 
the Villa Maravigliosa became more frequent. At 
the end of two months, I was like one of the family. 
My passion for the fair Signora Venus augmented in 
the same proportion as did my enthusiasm for her 
father’s gallery, the cookery of my landlord Poli- 
castro, and my delight in the blue air and golden 
sun-beams of matchless Italy ! 

“ Truth, however, obliges me to confess, that the 
count, under various pretences, had, by degrees, 
interdicted me the entrance of his gallery. 

“ Unlike the old saying, the course of my true love 
glided along as smoothly as can well be imagined ; 
ours was quite a lyrical love afltiir. 1 would address 
myself to her in a can zona of Petrarch’s ; she would 
reply to me in a sonnet. As you may easily imagine, 
I did not, after this, declare my flame in a drawing- 
room, seated upon a prosaic cane-bottomed chair, 
between a chimncy-piece and a bell-rope. No, 
nothing so common-place, I can assure you ; we made 
love, warm, ardent, Italian love, mingled with flowers 
and poison, in the gardens of the Villa Maravigliosa, 
full of ruins, cypress-trees, and ancient tombs. Upon 
the fortunate day on whicli 1 whisjicrcd an avowal 
which made her as red as a laurel rose, she was 
surrounded with funereal stones. Beneath her feet 
I read : — 

“ ‘ Diis Manibus.’ 

Her hand lay upon this inscription : — 

‘ AeLIAE RoMAPfAE 
CoMVGI Dulcissimae.’ 

And when I impressed my lips upon her brow — 
the antique method of securing a gentle reply — 1 
read above her head : — 

‘Sun Ascia Dedicavit.* 

“ Let not thy modesjy, O my friend, take the 
alarm ; soon were to be celebrated my nuptials with 
the Signora Venus di Frontifero.” 

“ And so you have married her?” I hastily inter- 
rupted, “ and the gallery is yours, and the beautiful 
Villa Maravigliosa — ” 

" Patience, patience, my friend ; but, before we 
proceed any further, let’s have another drew of gin 
and water — true artistic nectar.” 

The brew completed, Oliver filled his glass, and 
drank ; after which he proceeded to charge an enor- 
mous German pipe, the companion of many an artis- 
tic pilgrimage, and after lighting, lie continued to 


smoke for some time in silence, gazing into the fire ' 
with an abstracted air. i 

“ Do you know,” said he, at length breaking j 
silence, “ what I was thinking of just then?” 

I, of course, replied in the negative. 

“ I was thinking of the analogy whicli exists be- 
tween love and drinking. The first sip from a glass ! 
of hot gin-and-watcr, is like the first kiss of love, . 
pure and unalloyed enjoyment; and though wc may 
afterwards take deep draughts from either fountain, 
that first kiss is never equalled ! There’s philosophy 
for you, old fellow ! But I sec you arc impatient for 
the continuation of my tale. i 

“ As you may imagine, or, at least, as you ought | 
to imagine, I was rather anxious to learn what sort I 
of a reputation my future father-in-law possessed in j 
the country, previous to joining my lot to that of his I 
daughter. The villa is a town, and each house of j 
this town, hotel, shop, workroom, depends upon the 
villa. 1 leave you to judge whether or not the tenants I 
spoke well of the Count di Frontifero, their proprietor, j 
But the occurrence of an unlooked-for event fui- ,j 
nished me with the means of more directly appre- , 
dating the character and manners of my fathcr-in-law 
that was to be. 

“ One evening when alone in my room, I was 
engaged ins ketching from a bust after the antique ; l| 
1 heard a slight iioiso, apparently proceeding from | 
one side of the apartment. It had just struck twelve. | 
Tlie dogs of the r.eighbourhood had ceased barking, 
and the serenaders had also ceased to mingle their 
‘ wood notes wild ’ to those of their canine coni- 
paiiioiis ; a universal calm reigned throughout the i 
bouse and olHces. Guided by the sound whicli 
apjiaiently ])roceeded from two peisons in close con- 
versation, I crept softly to the wall, and tlirongb a 
crevice in the latb-and-plastcr partition I jiercdvcd 
my landlord, Signor Folicastio, lighting in the Count 
di Froiitifere, who entered the room and seated 
himself in a large arm-chair. Policastro placed the | 
lamp on a table, and seated himself likewise; he 
then opened a volume, whicli by its form, and the , 
grease spots by which it was stained, I recognised | 
as the day-book, 'fhe count took a pen, and after , 
having gone through its pages with a gravity which 
alarmed his companion, prepared to write. 

“ ‘ Let’s see, Messirc Policastro, you say — 

Dinner for an English fumilif, 

francs. 

Two polastri yo 

A roast fowl 50 

A hricoli stracinato ... 10 

Fegato a la Milanaise . . 12 

Pasta Frolla 8 

Total 110 

“ ‘ Only a liundred and ten francs ! why, your 
sum totals diminish every day, like the pyramids of 
Egypt. You impoverish yourself, Signor Policastro. 
You lower yourself in the eyes of the world. The 
English will no longer come to us, they will prefer 
going to France to economize. A hundred and ten 
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francs ! You are aware, I preiume, that people don't 
get chickens out of spiders* eggs?* 

“ ‘ But, Signor Count, tlie Englishmen complained 
of the bill being very heavy as it is.* 

“ ‘ Let them remain at home, then, the thieves ! 
They will soon leave us not a single Caracalla upon 
its feet, nor a single tomb ; they carry all off with 
them to London; ere long it will be Italy going to 
see London, instead of London coming to Italy. 
But let us rpturn to the foie a la MUanaise. Once 
for all, andy;er Baccho, will you double your prices? 
yes or no V 

“ ‘ But they say that I actually plunder unfortunate 
travellers.' 

< Plunder them ! how can that be when they are 
shown villas like mine? beautiful fountains, superb 
1 pictures, for dishes of hricoli siracinaii at ten francs! j 
I Since I see that you lack courage to follow up your 
profession, Policastro, I shall now fix for your 
guidance the invariable price of each dish ; if you 
derogate but one iota from this arrangement, 1 shall 
most certainly dismiss you.* 

“ And tlie count inscribed upon the board on which 
were engraven the names of the various dishes sup- 
plied at the hotel of Brvtus aacrificing hh son,*’ the 
price which was in future to be demanded for each. 

“ ‘ But, Signor,’ cried the honest Policastro at 
each line, ‘ no one will order any more fried fish or 
boiled vegetables if you mark tliem so high; respect 
at least the ragouts of cheese — you will absolutely 

I denaturalize them by your exorbitant charges. You 

I I will exile the lagliarini^ you will utterly blight the 

hopes of the raviolL Ah ! Signor Count, mercy for 
the maccaroni ! Do not profane it. For the last five 
hundred years that has been the fixed price. The 
ancients themselves never dreamed of interfering 
with the maccaroni. It is a sacred price. Your 
grandsires founded it. Your ancestor ./Eneas * 

“ The pitiless Count di Frontifero, supporting 
J)KS left hand on the hilt of his sword as if to sustain 
his good cause, traced with his right hand upon the 
caite the new and onerous tariff of the maccaroni, 
after which act of severity he rose majestically from 
his scat. Policastro seized hold of the skirts of liis 
red velvet coat.’ 

‘ I will now tell you my mind fully,’ he cried, 

^ no consideration shall from henceforth restrain me. 
Your conduct is odious! Misfortune to the house of 
iEiicas ! Its downfall is nigh at hand !’ 

Silence, Policastro, or I shall have you replaced.* 
** ‘You dare not do it. Count.* 

I “ ‘ What prevents me?’ 

“ ‘ Your own interest.* 

“‘Bah!’ 

“ ‘ Do you wish me then to make known to the 
world the real character of your gallery ?’ 

“ ‘ Policastro, mio caro P 
“ ‘ Must I tell about your daughter?’ 

“ ‘ Policastro, Policastro, my wortliy associate ! 
Come, come, do not be angry ; 1 will abate some- 
thing in the price of the maccaroni, and let peace 
reign Mndisturbed between us.’ 


, “With one dash of his pen Frontifero modified 
his former severe tariff respecting the maccaroni, and 
the landlord and count shook hands like two sove- 
reigns, happy, after a stormy congress, in being able 
to terminate the interview by a still closer alliance.” 

“ Oliver, your count was a madman.” 

“ Not so mad as you think for, as you will 
discover by and bye. 1 was almost mad, if yon will, 
after being witness of a scene in which my future 
father-in-law, tlie descendant ofiEneas, had appeared 
to me in the character of an innkeeper, and in 
which there had been dropped such mysterious 
iniiendoes respecting the Villa Maravigliosa, its 
picture gallery, and the beautiful Venus, she who was 
to bring me as her wedding portion this matchless 
gallery of arts. Could there, I whispered to myself, 
be any stain upon her reputation ? ‘ Must I tell about 
your daughter P This threat uttered by the landlord 
Policastro tingled painfully in rny Cars. Was the 
fair Venus frail? perish the thought! 

“When peace was concluded between tlic count 
and the innkeeper, the former leisurely divested 
himself of his red velvet coat and hung it up to a nail 
in the wall, placed his hat on the chimney-piece, 
unbuckled and laid aside his sword, and tucked up 
his shirt sleeves to the elbows. 

“ ‘ Whenever you please,’ said he to Policastro, 

‘ I am ready.’ 

“ Policastro rang the hell, and immediately after- ! 
wards ran out upon the landing place, where 1 heard j 
a sort of shuffling noise. He shortly afterwards 
returned, and after having double-locked the door, 
emptied out upon the long table a quantity of fish, 
vegetables, fowls and fruits; he then opened a cup- | 
board, from which he took a variety of copper vessels I 
and stewpaiis of every conceivable shape and fashion.” j 
“ Why, Oliver,” interrupted I, “ these people were | 
sorcerers.” 1 

“ They were cooks ! j 

“ Armed witlj a huge carving knife, the count] in I 
a trice dismembered fowls, sliced up vegetables, and 
hashed all together, whilst my landIo»-d busied him- i 
self in lighting a fire on the heartli, and began to | 
season with various spices the comestibles which his j 
illustrious companion from time to time cast into tljc ; 
stewpans. | 

“ Imagine, if yon can, my stupefaction at the sight 
of a descendant of iEncas thus transformed into an 
under cook, and the nature of my reflections on , 

seeing the poetical possessor of the poetical Villa 
Maravigliosa engaged in the prosaic occupation of 
scraping carrots. Up lo two o'clock in the moiiiing 
he continued thus engaged in drawing pullets and 
slicing vegetables, without permitting the slightest 
tinge of shame to appear on his cheek. When he 
perceived that all was going on to his satisfaefton, 
and when he judged that his ministry was accom- i 
' plished, he washed his hands, drew down his shirt 
sleeves, resumed his red velvet coat, buckled his i 
sword to bis sjde, and with his hat placed jauntily on | 

I one ear he waited until Policastro should light him , 
down stairs. Nothing can be compared in rapidity ; 

' I 
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to the sudden change which took place in the lar.d- 
lord's deportment. A moment previously the count’s 
equal, he now became again before the red velvet 
coat the obsequious vassal, the respectful tenant, 
the subservient lackey. With his white cotton 
nightcap in one hand and a lighted candle in the 
other, and his body bent almost double beneath the 
weight of his respect, lie led the way down stairs, 
assuring the count at every step of his eternal 
fidelity.” 

Chapter III. 

“ As you may imagine, I deferred not beyond a 
second interview with the Signora Venus diFrontifero, 
the occasion of enlightening my mind with respect to 
the mysterious words which had reached me through 
the partition. The difficulty lay in properly and 
delicately leading the conversation to the wished-for 
subject. It is probable I should never have attained 
my end had it not been for a chiince stroll 1 took 
one morning with my intended through the Villa 
Maravigliosa. 

“ We had paused before a fragment of antiquity, 
which served as a text to the harangue I commenced 
in something like the following terms ; — ‘ Sovereigns,’ 
said I, ‘ have occasionally been subject to weaknesses 
scarcely credible : for instance, Vitellius used to wash 
out his own pots and pans ; Trajan was accustomed 
to bottle his own wine ; Constantine to cut out 
sandals; Louis XI 11. of France preserved sweet- 
meats; Louis XIV. used to wash and comb his 
' . . I 

lapdogs ; Louis XV. prepared his own cofFoe. I can 

however easily conceive these little weaknesses,’ 
added I hastily, fearing lest my erudition did not 
sufficiently veil the blow I struck ; * they lighten by 
their very triviality the cares and occupations of 
royalty; a bow must not he always kept on the 
stretch, otherwise it snaps, or at least loses its elas- 
ticity, as was very justly observed by Socrates, w'ho 
was accustomed to amuse Iiimself by dancing, and 
in all probability was a proficient in the art. Your 
noble father is a great admirer of Socrates, although 
he neither dances, cleanses his pots and pans, combs 
his lapdogs, nor makes his own coffee.’ 

“ ‘ He has however his eccentricities,’ rejdied the 
Signora Venus with a deep blush. 

** ‘ He makes verses perhaps ? it is a noble re- 
creation for a man endowed with his lively imagi- 
nation.' 

* Not exactly.* 

“ ‘ He occupies himself perhaps with alchemy ?’ 

* I do not think it can be exactly considered so 
high a pursuit as that.’ 

“ ‘ I understand. He stops short at chemistry.’ 

‘“In its more useful applications,’ replied Venus. 

“ ‘ The uses to which chemistry can be applied are 
so various that it would be a difficult matter to hit 
upon the precise one which the noble count, your 
father, honours with his study and research. The 
manufacture of eau de Cologne, seidlitz powders, and 
lucifer matches, as well as the more humble pursuits 
of the kitchen, may all be considered as branches of 
the science.' 


“ ‘ It is perhaps to this last named branch that my 
father more particularly devotes himself.’ 

** ‘ There is nothing liumiliatiiig in this,’ I hastened 
to add; ‘ the errors of great men are sacred ; besides, 
this has its originality. So your father is a count by 
day * 

“ ‘ And a cook by night,’ added the simple-minded 
Venus, completing [my phrase. ‘I owe you this 
avowal, since we shall soon have no secrets between 
us ; but never speak to my fatlier of these singularities. 
He would blush for our ancestors and for himself.’ 

“ I had at length discovered the solution of one of 
my three enigmas. My fiitiive father-in-law was cook 
from taste ; and after all there is no accounting for 
taste. The celebrated Lalandc devoured spiders ; — the 
count, less peculiar in his appetites, merely desired 
that others should eat iiis maccaroiii ; but that did not 
prevent the first from being a great astronomer, nor 
was this taste for eookery any reason why the second 
should not be of hi«h birth, the ])os8es8or of an im- 
mense fortune, and the owner of the Villa Mara- 
vigliosa and its picture gallery — two treasures which 
would fall lo my lot on my acejuiring a third treasure, 
his daughter, the charming \^cniisdi Frontifero. 

“ But what meant tlie second enigma, or rather the 
second threat uttered by Policastro ; — * Do you wish 
me then to make hnown to the world the real character 
of your gallery V 

‘“Tell me, charming Venus,’ said 1, once more 
advancing to the attack, ‘ why your noble father, wlio 
has overwhelmed me with maiks’of esteem and kind- 
ness, has granted me only three time.s admission into 
his beautiful gallery, of whose treasures 1 have showu 
myself so ardent an admirer ?’ 

“ You shall learn tlic reason. My father last year 
undeitook a journey to Fiance and England for the 
sole end of inspecting the various collections of 
pictures with which thcBe two countries are adorned: 
what was his aoionishment and anger on finding every 
door closed against him, the amateurs having appar- 
ently come to some mutual agreement to cause him 
this disappointment, 

“‘By dint of a series of diligent inquiries, he dis- 
covered that a countryman of yours, an Englishman, 
irritated against him, had been the sole originator of 
this conspiracy. This Englishman, whom for various 
reasons my father hud not thought proper to admit 
into his gallery, had in this manner taken his revenge. 
As a man of spirit my father resented this outrage ; 
but as an Italian he knew how to conceal his resent- 
ment at the bottom of his heart. On his return to 
Florence he gave orders that from henceforth his 
gallery should no longer he opened to any foreigner, 
how high soever his rank might be. It required all 
the esteem with which you had inspired him, joined 
to our mutual affection, to persuade him to violate in 
your favour an oath sealed by vengeance. You can 
now conceive ,how, reconciling hU hatred of foreign 
amateurs with his friendship for you, he at first 
granted, and afterwards withheld from you the per- 
mission of admiring his pictures.’ 

“ ‘ Here’s another illumination,' thought I to my- 
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self. * But,* I added, aloud, ‘ when we shall be 
married, I trust that the interdict will be raised. For, 
once his son-in-law, the pictures will become my 
property.* 

“ * Beyond a doubt. And if I could trust in your 
discretion, I would offer to introduce you into the 
gallery by a secret door, on the condition that you 
would content yourself with the amount of daylight 
you would find there, without attempting to augment 
the light by drawing aside the curtains ; for were my 
father to surprise you, you would not have time to 
restore things to their proper places.’ 

“ Never had lover, on hearing a long-sighed-for 
avowal — never had engineer, on seeing burst forth, 
at ten feet depth, the water of an Artesian well, for 
which he had expected to bore through three hundred 
feet of solid rock, experienced a joy equal to mine. 
Women in general feel more happiness at the joy 
they cause, than that which they themselves expe- 
rience. Venus shared my happiness, and, wishing 
to redouble it, she placed in my hand the key of the 
secret portal. My fair intended had scarcely re- 
entered the house, ere I was in the gallery of the 
Villa Maravigliosa, on my knees in enthusiastic 
admiration of three or four liundred pictures, the 
chefs d'wuvre of the greatest masters of the universe, 
— talians, Spaniards, Flemings, Germans, English, 
French. I lived, as it w'ere, in the times of these 
rare geniuses ; in imagination I entered their severe 
and antique ateliers ; I quitted that of Giotto to salute 
Ferugino behind his portico ; Raphael smiled on me 
from his carved window; leaning against his copper 
; wall, Michael Angelo, that sombre master, displayed 
j to me his demons and condemned souls, whilst the 
; more rugged Albert Durer drew for me his lovely 
I German virgins on the oaken shutter of his window.” 
li “You arc horribly metaphorical to-night, Oliver,” 

I interrupted 1. “ You mean to say, that, in your 

ecstasy, you passed from paintings upon copper to 
drawings upon wood.” 

“ Precisely so ; but I had not finished my sentence.” 

“ Finish it, then.” 

“ Whilst I was in the full enjoyment of these in- 
effable delights, the door at the farther end of the 
gallery opened, and I saw enter the Ctmnt Aeneas di 
Frontifero, accompanied by the innkeeper, Policastro. 
I had but^ just time to conceal myself behind a 
colossal statue of Pollio. Unfortunately, unlike a true 
Roman, Pollio had no toga; at that moment, 1 
sincerely anathematized the nude. 

“ Although the count and Policastro had paused 
at some distance from me, I could not avoid over- 
hearing their conversation. Carried along by the 
vaulted ceiling of the gallery, the echoes wafted to 
iny ears every word they uttered, — words which I 
have retained with scrupulous fidelity, too deeply 
interested then to lose a single syllable. 

“ * There remain but two more,’ said the innkeeper, 

* and they are not the best, saving the respect I owe 

you.* 

“ ‘ Alas ! your remark, my excellent Policastro, 
is but too true. My ancestors—* 


“ ' Your ancestors were spendthrifts. Had they 
nothing better to do than to squander away in festi- 
vals, galas, suppers, so many lovely virgins so rich 
in colour, and so many holy personages so faultless 
in design ? It is almost anthropophagy.’ 

“‘Policastro, our rank has its exigencies. We 
nobles cannot vegetate like daily labourers. Respect 
the memory of my great ancestors ; let us draw the 
curtain of charity over their faults.’ 

“ ‘ And, above all, over the pictures they have left 
you, although the day approaches when the curtain 
will be no longer able to conceal their fatal substi- 
tutions. If 1 can pardon your ancestor for having ex- 
pended the entire right side of your gallery, because he 
was a prince, and was obliged to figure at the court 
of the Emperor; if lie counterfeited six “Martyrs,” 
two “ Transfigurations,” eight “ Loves of the Gods," 
nine “ Abductions,” four “ Cloistral Scenes,” and 
seventeen “ Views in Venice,” in order to possess 
carriages, horses, French cooks, and English coach- 
men, I have no pity for your father, who, like an 
I inveterate gambler as be was, stripped the entire left 
1 side of your gallery. And fur what purpose? Why, to 
stake upon the hazard of a die, or the turning of a 
card, these thirty-nine “ J^ortraits of Popes,” these 
twenty-eight holy “Abbesses,” besides a host of other 
pictures, of various subjects.’ 

“ ‘ But if,’ thought I to myself, ‘ these portraits of 
popes and abbesses are all here in proprid persondy 
as well as the pictures on the right hand side of the 
gallery, of which I have got ocular demonstration, 
1 cannot conceive how my father-in-law’s father 
could have lost them at play, any more than how his 
ancestor could have despoiled his collection in order 
to possess carriages and cooks.’ 

“ ‘ But yet,* continued Policastro, ‘ if all the copies 
they have made of the pictures they sold were really 
good ones, Signor Count, (but in good truth they are 
deplorable imitations, destitute alike of taste or skill,) 

1 repeat to you, that the shadow of these curtains has 
no longer power to conceal such hideous counterfeits.’ 

“ ‘ Policastro, enthusiasm is a niarvelious colourist ; 
in order to convince you, I have only to instance that 
rich young Englishman who will soon become my son- 
in-law. lie took this for u genuine Caravaggio.’ 

“ ‘ Good young man!’ exclaimed the innkeeper. 

“ ‘ That for a Giordano!’ 

“ ‘ Noble and disinterested soul!’ 

“ ‘ That for a Julio Romano.’ 

“ ‘ His mother must be a happy woman.’ 

“ ‘ That for a Michael Angelo.’ 

“ ‘ He is a saint !’ 

“ ‘ And that, my Policastro, for a Raphael.’ 

“ ‘ A very Daniel come to judgment!’ 

“ And the count and innkeeper began to laugh to- 
gether in so ironical a manner, that, in my rage, I 
fancied 1 could hear all those execrable copies before 
whom J had knelt in fervent admiration, joining in 
the infernal chorus. Heaven pardon me! but 1 
could almost swear that the infamous Roman behind 
whom 1 lay concealed laughed as well as the rest. 
Pollio was in all probability himself a copy. 
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** ‘And if he only knew/ resumed the innkeeper, 
‘ that this picture, which he believes to he a Raphael, 
the worthy young man ! was by you and me ! For, 
you know, 1 drew it, and you painted it ; the original 
has been in other hands these ten years back, if 1 
do not mistake.’ 

“ ‘ Poliqastro, you flatter yourself. You scarcely 
put a hand to this work.’ 

“‘What! you seek to ravish from me my glory! 
This is not generous on your part, Signor. Do I not 
avow the share you take in the confection of my 
ragouts? You are my associate in the kitchen, per- 
mit me to be yours in the domain of art.’ 

“ ‘ The amount of talent displayed in the two 
copies which you have just completed from the Dome- 
nichino and the Carlo Dolci will decide the degree of 
esteem which I may accord you.’ 

“ * It will be indeed high lime, Count, to esteem me, 
when we have no more copies to make. What shall 
we copy next? there is nothing more left for us here.’ 

“ ‘ I know what I am saying. I am shortly, us you 
are aware, about to marry my daughter to this young 
Englishman, and it is absolutely necessary that the 
illusion should last until then. If 1 could no longer 
refuse him the entree of my gallery, and he were 
through your clumsiness to perceive the universal 
error which reigns throughout, I slioiilcl lose a son-in- 
law, and the two thousand a-ycar wliich he brings 
into the family.* 

“ * But rny dear lord, of what daughter are you 
speaking? of tlic Signora Venus? Why, she is not 
your daughter.’ 

“ ‘ Not altogetlier : she is my niece, the daughter 
of my younger brother, who died in England.’ 

“ ‘ You are going to make this Eiiglishiiuiii marry 
a copy," ” 

“ Here was a revelation ! Venus was not his 
daughter! I was upon the point of upsetting Pollio, 
and crushing myself and them under the ruins. 

“ * But, Signor Count, why have you concealed from 
him the fact that she is not your daughter?’ 

“ ‘ Because he is mad after every thing Italian, and 
esteems nothing that is not Italian. Italian painters, 
Italian women, Italian villas! ’ 

“ ‘ But is not the Signora Venus an Italian?’ 

“ ‘ She was born, my dear Policastro, I have told you 
a hundred times, near London, at Tooting in Surrey. 

** Oh Pollio, Pollio ! a collection of daubs taken for 
an incomparable gallery, and I myself upon the point 
of marrying a denizen of Tooting Common, believing 
1 was wedding an Italian ! And the Etruscan figure, 
and the Volscian feet, and the Sabine neck! Once 
again did the count and the rascally cheese poisoner 
laugh together in so indecent a manner that I became 
even paler than Pollio. For an instant I imagined 
that I was but a copy myself. 

“ Some moments afterwards I heard a noise ; I 
cautiously put forward my head, and beheld the count | 
and his acolite, the one mounted on a ladder, the 
other steadying it with his foot, engaged in consum- ^ 
mating the last sacrifice of which the Villa Mara- 
vigliosa could become the victim. A beautiful Domc- 


nichino and a divine Carlo Dolci wei^e unhooked, j| 
and in their places were suspended the two copies || 
manufactured by Policastro. 

“ ‘ Not bad, Policastro, not bajl,’ exclaimed the jj 
count approvingly, ‘you have done well. I salute j 
you the first copyist of Europe.’ I 

“ When the two pictures, however, were lowered, '| 
the count could not behold them without regret in | 
the hands of Policastro, who was doubtless about to ! 
bear them away to the happy purchaser. He took 
them, placed them each on a chair, and gazed upon | 
them for a length of time with deep affection. From , 
the huge pockets of his old red velvet coat he drew 
forth a handkerchief and wiped his eyes. The count 
was moved even to tears. i 

“ ‘ Policastro,’ he exclaimed in a voice of deep 
emotion, ‘ they are my two sons, my loveliest, my 
last. What harmonious colouring! what drawing! 
what draperies ! Even were they less beautiiul than 
tliey are, how could one abandon them without pain? ’ 

“ ‘ Signor Coiinl’ — sobs stifled the voice of Poli- 
castro, who kissed the liand of his lord, — ‘ Signor 
Count, Providence will not leave you always thus. 
You must hope for bettor days.’ 

“ ‘ Hope is not even permitted to the aged, Poli- 
castro ; but my past troubles were light in comparison 
with this. Adieu, Domenichino, adieu, Carlo Dolci, 
whom my ancestors have liohold with rapture, and 
who have rejoiced the eyes of ni) father, you that have . 
been my pride in tlie eyes of strangers, and theprojis , 
of my declining years! Adieu, my children, adieu!’ 

“And the count applied his lips, now to one pic- 
ture, now to another, kissing tliem with all llie ardour 
of an Italian. One single tlionght cast a jealous 
shade over the sensibility of the innkeeper. His 
urtistical self-love — if a copyist can be styled an 
artist — was singularly wounded by this hurst of 
admiration and grief of tlic count’s for the two pic- 
tures, whic!. he imagined he had at least equalled in 
point of merit by his copies. As for me, my grief 
was considerably assuaged by the reflection that, if 
the count had no longer any pictures left to sell, 
there still remained his vdllu, which was wortli a good ' 
round sum of money.” 

“ Wiiicli you hoped to obtain by wedding the 
count’s daughter?” interrupted I. 

“ Precisely so,” replied Oliver. “But to continue. 

“ ‘ Courage, Signor,’ said Policastro in a cheering 
tone of voice ; ‘ show yourself more high-minded | 
than your ancestors. If they had possessed your j 
character, tliey would have left you more original | 
pictures, and fewer copies. And yet, if their copies 
were only equal to mine ! But why lament so much ? I 
is not your niece upon the point of marrying this j 
young English painter?’ 

“ ‘ The marriage is not yet completed, Policastro, 
and you know there is many a slip betwixt the cup 
and the lip. I have enemies ; and supposing one of 
them was to reveal to tliis Englishman that the 
superb Villa Maravigliosa can never pass to a 
foreigner ; that our laws oblige me to transmit it to 
one of my name, and consequently to one of my 
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nephews ; can you suppose that this foreigner, feeling 
himself duped by both me and my niece, would not break 
off the mutch, and instantly quit Florence and Italy ?*’ 

« * It is, alas ! but too true, Count ; a villa, were it 
the Villa Borghese, were it the Villa Doria, cannot be 
sold, since our laws sanction not the act, but on the 
contrary expressly forbid it ; and for the best reason 
in the world, villas cannot pass into the hands of 
foreigners; they are the patrimony of the^ country. 

' Thus those who, like yon, Count, possess such an 

! appendage, are obliged to deprive themselves of 

i almost the common necessaries of life, dying of 

hunger in the midst of birds, flowers, waters, marbles, 
and superb galleries, unless, following your example, 
they set up hotels at their palace gates.’ 

** These singular revelations completed, T might I 
now, in all conscience, have appeared before the 
eyes of the count, and said to his face : ‘ 'fhe farce 
is played out; throw open your doors and let me 
depart;’ but when I put forth my head again after a 
few moments’ silence, I iouiid that the count and 
the inkeeper liud retired, carrying with them the two 
I pictures. 

“ Once at liberty, 1 fell ashamed at flnding myself 
in this infamous gallery, of which 1 had been the silly 
! dupe. My fanatical belief, surprised in its credulity, 
f 'i<l now at length restored to its senses, swelled with 
rage in the presence of these false gods at whose 
slirines it had prostituted its worship. A revolution 
liad taken place within me, and I think you must 
allow that there were ample reasons for this outbreak. 

** To have venerated counts who kept taverns and 
! made their own ragouts ! to have been enthusiastic 
I in my admiration of galleries of copies ! to have loved 
a Tooting Italian ! If I withdrew my ])lighted trotli 
from the Signora V^iius di Frontifero, it was not 
because she was no longer either an heiress or a 
count’s daughter, it was simply because she liad been 
leagued with her uncle to render me ridiculous. 

“ I quitted the villa, but previous to niy bidding 
adieu to Tuscany and Italy, I ascended to the dome 
I of the church of Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence, 

' and from this dizzy height let lall a hearty burst of 
laughter as my parting malediction upon this land of 
perpetual mystifications.” 

Here Oliver broke off in his narrative, and took a 
deep draught of gin-aiid-water, as if to wash down 
! the bile which was rising into his gorge. 

' After a few moments’ silence I said : 

I ‘‘ And 80 , Oliver, your travels are over, eh?” 

I “ For ever.” 

I “You will continue to paint landscapes?” 

I “ Ay, that will I, many landscapes, washerwomen 
and cabbages ; and may I become a member of never- 
inind-what Society of Artists, if I ever again lose 
I sight of the white cliffs of Albion.” 

Oliver has kept his word; and, to judge from his 
performances, promises to become ere long one of our 
most popular landscape painters. 

Over the door of bis painting room are inscribed 
these words: “Visitors are requested not to 
SPEAK 01)' Italy.” 


THE NORMAN GRAVE OPENED IN 1846. 

There arc some events of so suggestive a character, 
that a whole world of thickly crowding thoughts and 
solemn imaginings rise, in all the richness of epic 
poetry, at the mere mention of these significant facts. 
Most minds feel at certain periods this deep romance 
and eloquent power of association. Simple arc the 
facts which at such moments surround the meditat- 
ing spirit with a magic circle of bright creations, or 
the reminiscences of days long passed away. The 
sound of village bells, stealing witn mysterious echoes 
through tlie forest leaves in the deep stillness of an 
Autumn evening, will suffice thus to illumine with a 
poetic splendour the half- forgotten epochs of our 
past history, bringing out in bright relief that scene, 
and this passage in our life. Sometimes the event 
operates m the same way on our ideas of ancient 
times, shedding a subdued liglit, a kind of moonlight 
brightness, over the quiet graves of olden nations, 
and clothing in their lormov life the beings who lived 
a thousand years ago. To descend into the vaults 
where in the strange silence rests a line of kings, 
will call up such thoughts : the damp mouldiness of 
the crimson velvet, and the tarnished crown, then 
become suggestors of that past state of society in 
which those entombed beings, now voiceless and 
sceptreless, moved and ruled. Nor arc our hearts I 
stined less when, sitting on the moss- covered and 
fallen column of some abbey of the middle ages, we 
gaze on the graves where the noble sleep, with the 
wild flowers clustering on their graves, of which no 
lettered monument now speaks, riie stone coffin of i 
yon Norman lady is before us. Yundreda the daughter | 
of kings, a descendant of the far-famed Roland, lies | 
beside a railway excavation: and rough men take ; 
those bones in their hands, antiquarians examine, and 
crowds of novelty-hunting visitors pay for a view of 
that stone house of the dead. What a contrast is j 
there I on one side our life, with its ceaseless tides j 
and far sounding hum of work, its science, and its | 
railways. There in the remoteness we see the 
Norman life, in castles and abbeys, with its intense ' 
and fervid workings ; so distinct from our own. 
Wide is the gulf betw'een those times and the present, 
for so little do we remember of the past, that the < 
very relationship of Yundreda to the Conqueror is i 
now disputed, some contending that sue was not his 
daughter, hut a descendant of Matilda by her first 
husband. But into all this perplexing discussion, and 
array of authorities, it is not our intention to lead the 
reader, who would feel little gratification in being 
thus indoctrinated into the writings of old Norman 
chroniclers and monkish annalists. What is the 
popular opinion of Yundreda? I’hat she was a 
daughter of William I. by Matilda, and that this 
child of the Conqueror was subsequently married to 
William de Warrene, who becahie the ancestor of 
the powerful Earls of Surrey. I hus in the popular 
traditions, Yundreda w^as not only known as the 
daughter of a king, but the mother of a hne of 
nobles. To these particulars, the histories add that 
she founded the priory of Lewes, in which she was 
buried. 

Some interest has been excited by the unexpected 
discovery of her coffin, by a few railway excavators, on 
tlie site of the ancient abbey, which belonged to the 
Cluiiiac monks, being the first house of that order in 
England. Strange changes have come over that old 
Saxon town since the day when ihe daughter of Ma- 
tilda was laid with solemn rites beneath the dust of the 
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I old pile. Fierce storms have swept over tlie land since 
that procession passed tiirough the silent ranks of the 
Cluniac nuns; thrones and earthly dominions have 
been borne down since then, and amidst the far 
spread din the very name of Yundreda was forgotten, 
and her resting place itself lay hidden bencatli the 
silent ruins of her abbey. Geologists have scruti- 
nized the famed Lewes level, and found in it the bed 
of an ancient estuary, from which memorials of the 
patriarchal earth have been drawn, and forced to 
speak of things before the flood. But during the 
flight of ages no one thought of the hidden tomb of 
Yundreda, and it was at last but an accident, the 
striking of a w-oikman’s spade against the cofiin, 
which opened the grave in 1846. Then the busy 
and sight-loving tourists rushed to view the strange 
remains, and crowds from Charing-Cioss and 
Piccadilly paid their shillings to gaze upon the long 
buried bones. 

Til ere may appear to some persons little worthy of 
notice in the discovery of such remains of otlier 
ages ; but if the geologist beholds with delight the 
small fragment of bone which tells of extinct races, 
and hints a few scarcely distinpuisliable thoiiglits on 
tlie state of the ancient earth, then suiely the 
memorials of a ])ast human life are not undeserving 
our regard. If tlie Swiss exile hears in the llanz-des- 
Vaches the sounds of his earliest years, and sees 
again his mountain home on the sides of the hoary 
Alps; so the historian beholds in u ^Gpulch^al stone 
traces of the mysterious drama which was acted on 
the earth a thousand years ago. Hence we may 
learn the value of such simple events as that which 
has produced these lines, and feel how much of 
imaginative grandeur surrounds the dry investigations 
of the antiquarian. Mouldering stones, half oblite- 
rated letters, and deserted burial grounds, are rich 
with tlie poetry which requires not the garb of vers**, 
but speaks with Miltonic power in the quiet depths 
of thoughtful hearts. Whilst standing by that colliii 
we see the old ages of this land rise from tluni 
tombs, and slowly pass before us in magnificent 
procession, till the eye is dazzled by the solemn 
splendours of the long and shadowy array of kings, 
princes and barons. Perhaps in a moment we 
lose the bright visions — recalled to the present by the 
roar of a railway engine rushing along the road which 
carries its impetuous life into the once quiet recesses 
of Lewes Abbey. But we shall by such a view have 
surrounded our spirits with the bright things of poetiy, 
and be furnished with an antidote to mucli that 
would otherwise deaden our sensibilities, and perhaps 
degrade our taste to the level of mere vulgar excite- 
ment. 

We have thus taken the opportunity presented by 
a quiet hour to concentrate the various reflections 
suggested by the discovejy of Yundreda’s sepulchral 
home ; and if we have persuaded the contemplative 
reader to cross the Rubicon which sepaiates the 
region of common life from the bright world of true 
romance, we conclude by wishing him all the rich 
and poetic delights connected with an imaginative 
journey to the homes and times of our forefathers. 
The coffin of Yundreda is closed; men are forgetting 
the discovery, and the Archaeological Journal no 
lunger discusses her marriage or parentage. We too 
must leave tlie subject; trusting however not to lose 
the thoughts suggested by standing so near the dead 
princess of the early Norman times. 

W. D. 


LETTERS FROM NEW ZEALAND, 

Lbetdk III. 

My dear a , 

As many of the manners and customs of these 
people have, doubtless, a very ancient date, and are 
recorded by oral tiadition merely, it is difficult to 
trace them with anything like satisfaction. Those 
which refer to the circumstances of their political 
and religious economy are perhaps the most obscure, 
for their origin is involved in as much doubt as that 
of the people. The diflerent classes, however, which 
the New Zealanders recognise afford a strong point 
of evidence as to their Asiatic descent, (in common 
with all the islanders of the Pacific Ocean,) and par- 
ticularly from the Malays, as I said before, who are 
known to have been influenced by a spirit of emigra- 
tion, and left their homes in great nunihcrs to sjiread 
themselves over adjacent and even distant islands ; 
and a strikingly great similarity of political customs 
and regulations is observable between those people 
and the natives of New Zealand. The government 
of both is decidedly of the feudal character, the 
whole body of the peo])le being separated into tribes 
or elans, each acknowledging a chief, to whose con- 
trol they are subject in all affairs relative to war, 
polity, and civil customs and privileges. 

'I’he orders usually ado[)ted hitherto by the New 
Zefilanders, tlien, are C/iirfo, Arilcis, liauyal'iraSy (or 
gentlemen, as they pl(*ase to call themselves,) and 
an adventitious class denominated Cookers, who are 
j either slaves or prisoners of war, or the very com- 
monest people, who cannot aspire to anything more 
’ than a distant or nominal relationship to their su- 
I periors ; for almost all these people claim some ne.ir 
or distant kindred w'ith each otlier. The term 
“ Cooker” is a mere Anglicism, and is not universal 
throughout the island “ Tanrek areka' is the legi- 
timate native name for a slave, and the other is only a 
cant woid that has originated in the vicinity of the sea- 
coast, where cooks of vessels h{ 4 ,ve been in the habit of 
associating with the natives. It is true they, in most 
instances, answer both appellations of slave and cook 
very appropriately, for the females of this class are 
generally observed in the precmcLs of the cook-house, 
assisting in culinary processes ; and botli sexes of 
these unfortunates are cmployeii in the most common 
and slavish drudgeries. But, as regards personal 
appearance, a stranger would be puzzled to distin- 
guish one of these from either of the other classes. 
There is little in their dress, style, or demeanour that 
would lead to the discovery ; but their servile em- 
ployments mure readily mark their station. They 
arc not, however, by any means ill-treated by their 
superiors; on the contrary, you will see the gentle- 
man and slave, cooker and chief, squatting side by 
side in the utmost good-fellowship, and even the 
commands of the latter are given with all possible 
urbanity of manner; not with that haughty autho- 
rity which we so often sec exercised by a more civi- 
lized master to his servant, who, though 

“ To doppest, sadness sullenly resign’d. 

Yet feels his body’s bondage in his mind.” 

This is not the position of the slave in New Zealand : 
here are no task-masters, no whippers and drivers, 
but superiors, whose elevated situation is best evinced 
by courtesy and kindness. It is true that this class 
are exposejd to much hardship, tliat their time and 
services are at the disposal of their musters, and even 
their lives and property can scarcely be called their 
own ; yet such is now the good feeling shown by the 
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higher classes lo those beneath them, that seldom are 
any of the latter sacrificed to their ferocious passions, 
excepting under circumstances of extreme culpability 
on the part of the slave. The time was, however, 
when a chief would keep by him a number of slaves, 

, as we should cattle or poultry, and knock one on the 
head with as much indifference, when his cannibal 
;J appetite and cruel propensities dictated, as we feel in 
killing an ox.' Now it is very rare that any of them 
are wantonly ill-used; on the contrary, they are 
rather encouraged in their friendly advances, and suf- 
fered to approach and converse with their superiors 
with so much freedom, that it is difficult, 1 repeat, to 
distinguish a slave, or common person, in an assem- 

I blage of these natives. 

The Rangatiras, or gentlemen, ns those are consi- 
! dered who can boast of near relationship to a chief, 

, are perfect patterns of savage independence, although, 
like all others, they are at the call and disposal of the 
head man of their trihe, both in political and civil 
I; matters, and in all affairs of war. They, however, 
|j appear to have little voice in the judgment and regu- 
j! lation of these matters: whatever their chief’s mo- 

II tives may be, it is their duty to obey his commands, 
'l and they do this with an alaciily and good-wdl that 
il docs honour to their clanship. Tins class, as well as 
' the chiefs, are allowed to intermarry with the female 

branches of any other, even slaves; and thus we find 
' that nearly all tlic people claim some relationshi]> with 
■ one another. It is common to hear them speak of their 
'' 111 her, when they, in truth, mean tlieir uncle; of 
'! their brother, when a cousin is meant; and of 
cousins, perhaps, to tlie thirtieth remove. I do not see 
that these “ gentlemen ” are at all more circumspect 
m their conduct than the class of people below them ; 
if anything, they presume on their elevated posi- 
. t ion, and transgress with more ariogance and effron- 
tery. 'fhus they are often the ringleaders m the 
; most shameful and scandalous aggressions on the 
white people, as well as on their own; nor is their 
(jvnilemunln hc<tnup oyer-conspicuous in their deal- 
ings. They can lie, cheat, and play the hypociitc, 
Mirli the lowest among them. A tew of this class, 

I however, might be selected for their better sense and 
eonduet, imd who cndea\onr, by their example, to in- 
culcate sometliing like morality. These generally 
figure amongst the missionary classes, and are styled 
amongst themselves monitors, and very creditably do 
some of them conduct their business. Rut this dntv 
is by no means confined lo the Rangatiras, for I liave 
1 it from good authority that even slaves^ from superior 
j knowledge and attainments, are sometimes installed 
I in these offices, and that even their superiors in rank 
! snlimit to their authority in such matters as if they 
I were on an equality with themselves. This is a coii- 
I vincing proof of the humanizing principles of Chris- 
tianity ; and did it stand alone, it would sufficiently 
evidence the increasing benefits arising fiom the 
labours of the Missionaries, and the national improve- 
ment which their institutions have already effected in 
the social condition of tbeso people. 

A chief, as his name implies, is at the head of all 
affairs — religious, civil, or political — if the supersti- 

* A gentlemHn informs me tliat lie has known a young 
nlave commanded by his cliief to make up one of their native 
ovens, and who was thus unconsciously preparing his ow^n Inue- 
ral pile ; for when completed, and desirous to know what 
(food) w'us to bo cooked, the inliuman eanuibal knocked 
the poor unsuspecting lad on the head with his tomahawk, and 
immediately cooked him for the temporary gratilieation of him- 
self and friends. This, it is said, was but too common a prac- 
tice in former times among these people. 


tious ceremonies belonging to the former deserve the 
name of religion. He is invested with supreme 
power over every other class, and all distinctions of , 
what kind soever; and by a curious custom, which I 
shall presently notice more particularly, he has the 
power to render sacred any person or thing, so tliat 
both are, at his good pleasure, placed in that conse- 
crated position, that even to touch them would be 
considered highly criminal, and would at one time 
have been followed by summary chastisement, and 
probably loss of life as well as property. It is not, 
however, superiority of means, greater personal pro- 
perty, number of fighting-men, or previous w’arlike 
achievements, that constitute a chief — but long descent 
from noble ancestors alone. Though varying in distinc- 
tion, it docs not appear that the subordinate chiefs 
are under any obligation to their superiors in matters 
relative to the civil and political economy of the tribes 
immediately under their jurisdiction, nay, even in 
warlike decisions. Nor do all chiefs invariably con- 
duct the military operations, even though well qiiali- 
fied by youth, strength, and activity, but are more 
like our own sovereigns, ruling, directing, and en- 
couraging by their influence, and regulating all poli- 
tical measures and manoeuvres. They generally, 
therefore, arc provided with a chief whose courage, 
talent, and acknowledged prowess recommend liim as 
a fit person to conduct these expeditions ; and some of 
them certainly stand high in the estimation of their 
countrymen. 

Alia and Chief are often synonymously used as 
signifying the same degree of rank, hut there is an 
essential difference. A chief may 1 )C an ariki, but an 
ariki is not necessarily a chief. Ry a chief, as before 
observed, is to be understood the superior person of a 
tribe, but he may be in a far inferior position to some 
others hearing that name. I'here are, theicforc, prin- 
cipal and petty chiefs ; the former are such as can 
trace their descent from far distant times; the latter, 
such as have been born of parents, one of whom is of 
an inferior grade, or it may be a younger branch of 
the first. i'hiiH, the offspring of a chief by one of 
! his subordinate wives, would belong to the latter 
class; but a son by his head wife, or one who was on 
an equality witli himself, would be the principal chief 
or anki of the two brothers. “ Ariki” is, therefore, 
definitely, a senior or superior, in reference to birtli 
as well as age ; hence, the chief whose true lineal 
descent is most ancient and manifest, is the ariki over 
all the rest, and so on from the top to the bottom of 
the scale. The head of a family is their ariki ; an 
elder brother or sister is the ariki over the younger ; 
the second over the third, and so on in like order. 
Even slaves, in their way, assume an arikiship over 
each other. 

The term ariki ” has also been applied to a priest ; 
but this is incorrect, for, truly speaking, they have no 
such sacred functionary. Tohiinga ” lias also, very 
erroneously, been used to designate the priestly cha- 
racter; for this term is indiscriminately applied to 
any person carrying on business of any description 
whatever. “ Tohungania,” is a person who may be 
casually selected to mark out a place for the cultiva- 
tion of “kumeras,” which, after being gathered, are 
placed under his care, and deposited in a lapued 
store, sacred from all communication with the rest of 
the tiibe; and this man alone has the power to dis- 
tribute them : — this, perhaps, may have given rise to 
the mistake. The term “ ariki,” however, as signi- 
ficant of a priest, is an error, for this office may be 
exercised even by a slavcj if his mystical abilities are 
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of Buch an order as to impose readily on the credulity 
of the others; his higher attainments in juggling 
tricks constitute his title to authority. The duties of 
an “ ariki/* in his sacerdotal office, may be better 
illustrated in the description of their strange system 
of Tapu : — A principal chief being the ariki over a 
petty one, ana consequently over every one below 
him, can tapu any object or person, so that it is 
consecrated from all touch : the head of a family can 
do the like, and the rule is held sacred, at his plea- 
sure. If, therefore, the father tapu his youngest 
child, none but the elder hrothers and sisters, with 
himself, dare even to touch it while the interdict is 
in force ; and he alone can remove the charm. The 
husband is likewise considered the ariki over the 
wife, although they may be of equal conditions in 
rank. 

The distinction, therefore, between a priest and an 
ariki is obvious — the one may be assumed at any 
person’s option, but the other can onl}^ be applied to 
designate a superior by cither birth or age. By these 
brief explanations you will he better prepared to 
understand the working of that peculiar system of i 
tapiif which, for want of better laws, the natives | 
have from time immemorial observed in the most | 
sacred manner. It has constituted an efficient , 
jurisprudence, regulating their whole machinery of i 
morality and polity, in a degree scarcely to be sur- i 
passed by the laws of any civilized realm : while, j 
from its awful sacredness, it so effectually places , 
persons and things in that consecrated position, that ! 
crime and cupidity are disarmed of all power. 'J’he | 
superior arikis and principal ch/ejs are by this means ! 
their lawgivers; and whatever they may feel inclined ! 
to construct or abrogate, it is done by this cabalistical 
symbol of the tapu. But it would be difficult to make 
you comprehend this curious principle w'ithout some 
examples. Besides its moral, civil, and political 
efficacy, life and property intay be inviolably secured 
by this sacred interdict; and it is occasionally ex- 
tremely accommodating to those wlio have tlie power 
of legalizing it, for on whatever should please the 
fancy of one of t! ?se privileged chiefs, he may exer- 
cise his spirit of ino.iOpoly to its fullest extent, though 
it is not alw'ays in liis power to dissolve the charm by 
any potent incantation without the concurrence of 
other parties interested. 

The head of a New Zealander is uniformly con- 
sidered a sacred or tapued part of the body ; there- 
fore, to swear by that part, to strike, or even 
irreverently to touch it, would subject the oflender 
to their severe displeasure, and indeed to a disagree- 
able retaliation, and he instantly becomes tapued 
also. So tenacious are they in the application of this 
tapu to this honourable part of man, that W'ere you 
even to compare the head to any insignificant object, 
as an iron pot, puinpkiu, or any other article present, 
such would be immediately considered as tapued^ and 
could not again be used, nor even touched by any of 
the peopl^l Also, if a native were describing the 
height of a childy he would hold his hand in an 
upright position ; whereas, if an animal be the object 
of his description, he would represent its height by 
using his hand in a horizontal position, us we should 
do. Should a chief have his Iiair cut, the operator 
and instrument would both be under tapu^ and the 
hair would be buried in tapued ground. 

The house in which a chief dies, and the place in 
which he is buried, are under a lasting tapu : this 
latter spot is distiiiguislicd sometimes by boundary 
rails ; but oftener by an upright post, painted black 


or red, a sign which they call Tiki ; and no native 
is allowed to enter the house, or place his foot upon 
the ground. This interdict, however, is not observed 
by strangers, nor do the natives at the present time 
feel offended at such a trespass. 

Should a chief he seriously ill, he is considered to 
be specially and sacredly under the dominion of some 
offended Atua (Deity), and consequently is in a 
tapued condition, so that no one is allowed to ap- 
proach him, or in any way administer to his wants, 
excepting his head wife, or a superior ariki ; thinking 
that such interference would he grievous to the pre- 
siding deity, whom they imagine to dwell in the sick 
person's body during his affliction. Thus, through 
this absurdity, many good and brave lives have been 
heedlessly sacrificed. Slaves, at one time, were not ; 
considered eligible to the ceremony of the iapti during ! 
sickness; oi, in other words, were not considered of ! 
sufficient importance to claim the incantations and 
prayers of their superiors, which they suppose can | 
only be made available by placing the patient under | 
this mystical influence. If a wound be inflicted by 
any weapon, accidentally, the instrument is imme- 
diatcly tapued ; if by a bite of any animal, it is I 
placed in the same condition ; if wood be taken from 
tapued land and used as fuel, no native would eat 
of any victuals cooked at that fire; nor would be 
even light his pipe at it. 

But I might HU a volume witii these instances, and ' 
fail to give you a clear notion of this peculiar custom, | 
so varied is its ajiplication. It affords, however, addi- I 
tional evidence of the lescmblance subsisting between [ 
the manners of these people and others of the Pacific 1 
islands, where superstition is remaikable a feature; | 
and can we wonder at or censure* these absurd foiins 
among an ignorant jK'ople, wdien wc consider, that I, 
in civilized lands even, many, who have had all tlie i 
advantages of education and of enlightened society, ,| 
are not altogether divested of such false devoiion to i 
imaginary agents ? i 

'rins strange custom, however, has been fast giving j 
w^ay of lute years to more enlightened views, so tliat i| 
the tapu is now seldom heard of; and as Chiistianity j 
becomes n'..n*e diffused among the peojile, all their ! 
extravagant phantasies will disappear, and they will 
look back upon the fooleries of their ibrefathers as j 
the vajiourings of an idle dream. | 

Another custom, far more revolting in its character, j 
is likewise fast passing to the shades of oblivion : 1 
mean their disgusting practice of cannibalism. That 
this was formerly carried to great excess, there is 
little doubt; but it is still questionable whether it 
proceeded from a real liking to the taste of human 
flesh, or was instituted originally from motives of 
revenge. When we consider the savage and brutal 
nature of these people, made up as it is of all the 
most ignoble and animal passions incident to human 
nature, and consider also, that their food has always 
been principally of a vegetable character, we may 
surmise that the latter motive has chiefly instigated 
them to so disgusting a practice. Their cruel and 
inveterate practices on animals, insects, &c. which, in 
their view', are annoying, loathsome, and unseemly, 
contribute also to the opinion that they devoured 
their enemies from a purely revengeful feeling. They 
are to this day excessively hard-hearted towards 
many inoffensive creatures, and practise a variety of 
revolting tortures upon them, merely to gratify their 
spleen, and they seem to derive satisfaction from 
witnessing their miserable struggles and expressions 
of pain. Putting out the eyes of birds, stripping them 
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of all their feathers ; mutilating rats, dogs, cats, &c. 
are common every-day amusements : and their eager 
avidity to destroy all annoying insects doubtless arises 
from the same revengeful feeling. Whatever may 
have been the real motive, however, of their practice 
of cannibalism, it is fast subsiding; scarcely has an 
instance of it been known of late years ; and this, I 
i think, proves as much as anything can do, that it was 
formerly practised from feelings of hatred, rather 
than from taste ; for the latter would be much more 
difticult to overcome in a slmrt space of time ; and an 
occasional treat might yet be expected to be indulged 
in, which is not the case. Tliose natives who have 
' attended to Christian discijdine repudiate the custom 
I in the strongest terms; and though this desirable 
! effect might naturally be expected to follow the le- 
i ception of Christianity, it would probably have been 
more lardy had the custom arisen from an indulgence 
! of appetite. 

' 1 have been informed by some old settlers here, 

that they have ns a matter of curiosity tasted human 
flesh, cooked after the nativi' fashion, and all describe 
it as being remarkably savoury, and having very 
mucli the appearance and ilavour of roasted pork. 
'J'he natives, however, piefer the black to the white 
ilosh. 

The ovens in which these ])eople cooked their vic- 
tims were such as they still use lor the preparation of 
their present food. They llist dig a hole in the 
gr(' uid, ill which they throw blazing embers of wood 
till i soul c round stones ; when the latter are sullici- 
ciitly hot, they place their food U])oii them, covering ' 
il over with leaves and flax baskets; then over all 
they tlirow wafer, which being converted into steam, j 
and immediately covered with earth, the mess is very 
soon cooked to their liking. I 

But although so disgusting a custom is hapjiily I 
done away with among them, their savage nature is 
still conspicuous in their ordinary mode of eating. 
iVrhaps the only occasion when you see a Maori 
energetically exert himself, is when he is devouring 
liis meals; especially if consisting of any kind of I 
ine.it. Potatoes, however large, they cram into tlieir i 
luoiulis without biting; indeed, they distend their 
, jaws and cheeks in such a inaniicr as almost to defy 
the process of mastication ; and they gulp it all down 
v.itli the rapacity of a half-famished boa-constiietoi . 

It IS tiuly sickening to see them over a large pot-full 
of putiid maize. The hand perforins the ready oflice 
of spoon; and their grunting, snorting, and glutton- 
ous eagerness, can on Jy be compared to the noise of 
as many pigs around a troiigli. Putrid fish of various 
I kinds, but particularly shark and a species of skate, 

I are favourite delicacies. Eels, too, which they get in 
great abundance, they cook in leaves, and then hang 
them to dry for occasional muncliing: they likewise 
string cockles and mussels, and keep them till they 
arc ill a state of horrible decomposition, when they 
I are declared Jit for use. In the vegetable line, they 
I seeni to prefer their putrid maize to everything, ex- 
! ^n’^hig, perhaps, potatoes in the same state : piiinp- 
1 kins, kumerus, calabashes, wild turnijis, and cabbage, 

1 occasionally grace the feast; and tlieir dessert, which 
I lasts from morning to night, or rather from one day’s 
dinner to another, for they cat at all lionrs, will con 
sist of favourite roots, such as fern and some others 
always within reach. 1 cannot name one half of their 
h’agiant dainties; but will conclude this tempting 
hill of fare, by wishing tliat, after your perusal thereof, 
“good digestion may wait on appetite, and health 
on both.” Yours, &c. Kit, 


THE DEATH OF LEONIDAS. 

F. 

The fair-haired morn is waking 
In beauty from on high, 

And the mountains are partaking 
In the radiance of the sky : 

Her smile, from Phocia’s rugged pass, 

Caught by the azure sea, 

Is glowing on its breast of glass, 

And owned by every tree 
That l)oars upon its mournful cheek 
The tear of pearly dew, 

And weeps to think that rocky peak, 

^’hat blushes now with rosy streak, 

Shall with devoted life-blood reek ^ 

Of the noble and the true. 

For steel-clad troops of Persia’s king 
Are gatlieriiig round the glen, 

As hunters, ranged in deadly ring. 

Beset the lion’s den. 

But as the forest iiionarcli’s spouse, 

With healing breast and frenzied eye, 

And erics that mountain eclioes rouse, 

And move the roeks to sympathy, 

Dies figliting in her eraggy dcii. 

Because she loves her young too well 
To yield to the fierce hunter’s ken 
AVherc hidden in the roeks they dw'ell ; 

•So liglils, his injured land to save 

Prom tlie disgrace of slavery. 

The Spartan chiet, — and dares to brave 
The countless hosts of arnii^d men, 

That like an ocean, w^avc on wave, 

Are entering now thy narrow glen, 

^J'liou long-loved lull of Thessaly ! 

Flashes the chieftain’s eye of fire, 

And quivers now” his lip with ire; — 

Rather than live tlie J^er^iaii’s slave, 
Mountain ! be thou our bloody grave — 

Our long last home — Thermopylai !’'f‘ 

Alas ! alas ! they perish 
Within lliat rocky pass, 

But (irccce shall ever cherish 
Thy name, Leonidas ! 

While transient years their shadows fling, 

As long as time rolls round, 

Thy name shall like a trumpet ring. 

With spirit-stirring .sound ! 

And cold and dead hi.s heart must he 
Who fires not at the tliouglit 
How upon red Thcrmopyliu 
Bravely and Avell they fought. 

Tlie very w'iiids that fan his grave. 

Sing the Spartans funeral dirge. 

And the sad sea, with rolling w^ave, 

Tlirow”s on the pel)hles his foain-erestcd surge. 
TJic mournful music of the trees 
Gently sounds the w^arrior’s knell, 

And tlieir dewy tears, as they wave in the breeze, 
Moisten the spot where Leonidas fell. 


THE JEWEIiS OF THE MONTHS. | 

A POLISH CUSTOM. I 

In Poland, according to a superstitious belief, each 
month of the year is under the influence of some pre- 
cious stone, which influence is attached to the destiny 
of persons born during the course of the month. It is, 
ill consequence, customary amongst friends^ and more 
particularly between lovers, to make on birthdays reci- 
procal presents consisting of some jewel ornamented 
with the tutelar stone. It is generally believed 
that this prediction of happiness, or rather of the 
future destiny, will he realized according to the wishes 
expressed on the occasion. 

Januahy. — The stone of January is the jacinth, or 
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garnet, which denotes constancy and fidelity in every 
sort of engagement. 

February. — The amethyst, a preservative against 
violent passions, and an assurance of peace of mind 
and sincerity. 

March. — The bloodstone is the stone of courage, 
and wisdom in perilous undertakings, and firmness in 
affection. 

April. — The sapphire, or diamond, is the stone of 
repentance, innocence, and kindliness of disposition. 

Mat The emerald. This stone signifies happi- 

ness in love and domestic felicity. 

June. — The agate is the stone of long life, health, 
and prosperity. 

J ULT.-- -The ruby or cornelian denotes forgetfulness 
of, and exemption from, the vexations caused by 
friendship or love. 

j August. — The sardonyx. This stone denotes conjugal 

I felicity. 

! ^September. — The chrysolite is the stone which 

i preserves and cures madness and despair. 

I October.— The aqua marine or opal signifies 
Distress and Hope.” 

I November.— The topaz signifies fidelity and friend- 

j ship. 

j December. — The turquoise is the stone which ex- 

j presses great surcncss and prosperity in lo\c, and in all 
I the circumstances of life. 

i 

- -■» 

EDITOR’S POSTSCRII’T. 

I From our sk. 

.| What a nice thing it is when the days really begin 

I I to grow longer ’ wx* say ?v nlltf because wx don’t consider 
' the paltry little attempts made by the aforesaid days 

to lengthen themselves during the first month or so 
after the decease of the shortest of their family, any- 
thing worth speaking of. But when they really do 
grow longer, when lialf jiast five finds ns pen in hand, 
and our Editorial lamp (that magic lantern which 
liglitcns our labours w'hcii engaged in the mysteries of 
concocting Sharpe) ^ct uncalled for, we consider things 
arc improving, and our spirit rejoices within ns. For 
be it known unto you, good Public, that in spite of all 
we have said about merry Christmas, and tlic charms 
of blazing fires, fascinating turkey legs, and irresistible 
plum puddings, we have a strong jicnsonal antipathy 
to cold weather, reckon Winter a necessary evil, and 
welcome Spring as the shipwrecked mariner liails the 
— what snail wx sayl — the beacon light wdiich assures 
him of safety, or the glass of grog awaiting him in the 
tap-room of the Jolly Sailor. 

There is a popular delusion afloat, tliat Autumn is 
something very wonderful and charming, and that it’s 
one’s duty to one’s poetry to speak of that unpleasant 
8ca.son with a tone of^affcctionatc interest ; albeit we 
behold the pretty green of the trees which wx have 
rejoiced over in Spring, and delighted in during the 
Summer^ fading into the indescribable neutral tint of 
that formation which, undisguised by the jaw-dis- 
tending nomenclature of Geology, is usually known as 
"Dunduckity mud;” — when shady lanes become 
shower baths, and gravel walks aqueducts. The “ sere 
and yellow leaf” is all very nice to talk about, but if 
your garden could not be carpeted by the broadsheet 
of the Times newspaper, it will require the united ser- 
vices of an ablc-boflied man, a willing boy, a well-con- 
ditioned broom, and a mne (in contradistinction to 
crazy,) wheelbarrow, to keep these sere and yellow in- 


truders in proper order. Every gust of wind occasions 
“ a great falling-off in all branches,” and a turning 
over old leaves, which renders the labours of the | 
quartette above mentioned analogous to that of Sisy- 
phus. Then there are fogs, moist affairs, damp m 
abominations witii rheumatic consequences, causing | 
one to inhale an atmosphere of diluted gruel in the 
country, and smoky pea soup in town, and at night 
bewildering the brains and mildewing the faculties of 
the strongest-minded coachmen, confusing their topo- 
graphical knowledge to an extent which ensures a 
temporary sojourn in a ditch, where ditches are rife, or , 
an alarming collision with the vehicle of some other 
my.stificd Jehu in the more frequented localities. — No ; 
Autumn may be all very well for poets, painters and 
partridge-cides, but for ourselves, give us Spring, ‘‘ Pri- . 
nuii'cra, giovrntu dd anno, as somebody (Potrarch, isn’t 
it'^ ) calls it, and a very promising youth we consider it. ,, 

But this is not writing our postscript. VVe an* ' 
allowing our discursive propcnsilies to run away with ' 
us, and shall lay ourselves open to the charge of wishing 
to emulate the generosity of Mr. A^toii Warburton, 
who, in treating of Rollo and his race, and following in 
the footsteps of the Normaus, digresses, currenit aitomo, , 
to Warren Hastings, whose coniie.\ion with Rollo or tlic 
Normans we arc at a loss to discover, unless the battle | 
of Hastings can have anything to do with it. But to 
business, (lor little as our prelude looks like it, we ha\e 
a small account of business to transact.)— Our spoilt 
child, the dear capricious Public, who no sooner cries 
out about a thing than we, enfeebled by the very strengl li 
of our affection, seek to gratify its wl^bc-. — our naughty 
child has lately been lilting up its voice against (jiir 
w'ood-ciils — they are not prctiy enough to please it— even 
that vciy nice young laclji in our ia.st part, “ in inaidou 
me<li(>atiou tain'ytrce,” failed to satisfy our fretful Puljlic 
— St) not content ivith jiroviding four wood-cuts witli 
which our readers can have no real fault to find, we have 
determined for the future — to give no wood cuts at all ' 
but, instead thereof, two Steel Engravings ; which 
Engravings will themsehes be worth more than the 
small sun. of a shilling, so that for the fiituic we sliail 
make you, O my l*ublie, a jirescnt of Sharpe, with all 
the inimitable articles contained therein, Jrev f/roi/v 
for nothinff. 

Having thus transacted our public husiiic8.s, wc turn 
to a little private mutter of our own, and, no longer 
addressing you collectively, beg most cordially to thank 
two of your number, {le due tiorelU^) for the very great 
pleasure their charming letter has given us, but in this 
our postscript space will not allow us to thank them as , 
wc would do, or to explain to them why their letter 
aflbrdcd us such peculiar satisfaction. Wc have there- , 
fore a favour to ask at their hands ; we implore them ! | 
most earnestly to write to us once more, and to send us I j 
some direction (we care not how mysteriously concealed) , I 
if it lie even" I’ost Office, Antipodes — To be left till called | 
for,” wc will submit, for we seek not to penetrate their 
incognita, but we are most anxious to explain to them | 
the pleasure they have given us. — Wc do not fear a re- 
fusal ; le due Horellt cannot be hard-hearted. , 

In conclusion we beg our Subscribers, and more par- 
ticularly our Contributors, to observe that our Office i^^ 
removed from Skinner Street, to 26, Paternoster Row, 
where the Magazine will in future bo published, and to 
which direction all communications intended for us 
must be addressed. 
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CHURCH OP THE HOLY SErULCIIRK 

TJV W. n. LAllTLETT. 

monmnL'nts Rtill extant within or w'ilhont llic 
city of JcniHalcm,” oliaervcs the lacctioiia Fuller, ‘‘are 
rediicihlc to one of throe ranks. 1. Certain!} time, as 
the mountains compassing it, which are standards 
too great and too heavy for either time or war to remoA e. 
‘J. Of a mixed nature ; Avherc the text is true, but super- 
stition and fancy have commented on it. :i. Srark 
lies, without a rag of probability to liide tlieir shame; 
wliere the believer is as foolish as the inventor imjm- 
dont. We will buiulle them together and let the 
I reader sort them at his discretion; lor it is as hard to 
' til. the throats as to please the palates of men ; and that 
I will choke one man’s belief wliich another will swallow 
as easily credible.” A n admirable analysis, and the con- 
i chiding remark curiously borne out by The history of the 
I di trercii t views successively entertained as to (he geniiinc- 
i ness of the site of the Holy Sepulchre. Itceeivcd at lir&t 
I w'ltli implicit faith for ages, it Avas nol until the middle of 
I I lie histecnturv that tlie voice of see])ti(1sm was o]»enly 
I lu'iird to question it. Next folhuved Chati-aubriaiul, a 
1 ! ( 'alliolie, w itli a most plausible defence, and J )r. tMarkc, a 
I'rotestant, with an equally violent attack. In later 
, AL-.irs these jiarties wore reversed; the Catholics taking 
j, a negalivo. ond the Frotestants an allirmati\c aIcw' of 
!' tlie (jucstion, till the aiemmcnfs of J)r. Jtohiiisoii in his 
' “ Ihblical Pvcsearchcs” scorned by general consent to 

have demonstrably pro\c(l Ilic falsity of the tradition. 
The ItcA'. ]Mr. AViHiams of Cambridge, ardently dcsir- 
I oils of rescuing the eai ly Cliureh ironi the imjiutation 
ol cillier error or imposture, defended the site anew' ; 
and from tliat time to the [iresont, the eoiitrovei'^y 
I Inis nc\ er sl.ickcned for a moment, and is iioa\ if pos- 

I >ibU' more entangled than ever it was So obseure, in- 

deed. is the subject, so confident are the rival disjui- 
i.ints, and so avoU balanced apparently tbeir lespeethc 
pretensions, that it is somewhat dillicult m sueh a ease 
not to avow' one's self convinced, as J^yron was, “ by the 
I last s])caker.” It Avould be cruel to iiillict upon the 

I geiieial reader the details of this interminable contro- 

I versy, and to give an intelligible outline of it AAlthout 

j maps and jilans w’ould be impossible , uotAvithstauding, 

i some pimcijial ]»oints may be tlius briclly stated. 

J Tlieie are Icau distincl iioliecs oftliesite.s ol the cruci- 
fixion and entombment of our Saviour in the gospels, and 
but oiR- m the apo.'^tolie epistles, ^’othing more is .said 
on tlie subject than that those idaces xvere mithoutXhc 
‘ ily, mid near to each otlier. Soon after tlie deatli of 
(dirisl, .jenRalem Avas destroyed Ity Titus, and long rc- 
mciiiied in rniiis. Suh.scqucutly, alter an intcrAal 
variously estimated at about fifty years, the Christians 
returned, and it w’oiild be surely hut natural that they 
should seek out again and hold in rcverciiec places coii- 
scerated by the most noleiiiii as.-;ociation.^. ITobably 
tlu'v did Ro, but it may be reasonably doubted Avhetlier 
tlicy may not have mistaken the true site.s after the 
I utter dcst ruction of the city had cither oblitciated or 
ili'guised all but it.^ imperishable landmarks. Jt is in 
the ex})erienee of cATry one how^ completely the ajipcar- 
auee of a district is changed by iieiv sticcts and biiild- 
ings, or by the pulliug down of the old, and how difli- 
cult and often imiiossible it is to recognise a locality 
witli Avhieh aac w'crc formerly so familiar. Here is the 
first break in i,he chain of icieiitity. Act ithardly admita 
of a doubt that certain places Avere tiaditionally re- 
garded as the true sites by the (’hristians at the time of 
Constantine, wlien, as is Avell knoAvn, Christianity 1)C- 
eame the established religion of the l\oman empire, and 
it was the Avish of that emperor to rescue the holy 
places from the neglect, or even profanation, to Avhieh 
fhey had been cxposcci by his Pagan predecessors. 
According to Eusebius, the contemporary historian of 
these transactions, the site had been covered o\'cr with 
earth, upon tlie removal of AA'hich it Avas discovered, and 
Constantine built over the sepulchre itself a round 
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church or oratory, and to the fast of this a .siiacieiis 
hiMlini or church. 

Piom this period the cAulence of identity has been 
less tiaditioiial than monumcnial, no one hesitating to 
believe that the present eluireh oeeupied the site of Iho 
oiigimal, until the a cry e.\traorduinry theory lately 
started by Mr. Ferguson. According to this gentleman, 
the ehnreh of Constantine was imt huill. hnv, but over 
tile remarkable rock and caA'c in the “Ilaiaiii” gene- 
rally sujiposed to be tlie ( mlvsure of >Won/o;/',v 
though iJie mosque is ngardcil by Mr. P. us having 
been hcAond the limits lioth of the temple and of the 
city itself Nordoeshc hesitate also to believe tliat this 
is the no/ Calvary; an opinion in whicli, avc think, few 
Avill he found to agree Avith him. This round ehiirch 
of Constantine, as he sa.A.s, still remains in the Rup])osed | 
“]\Io.-?quc of Umar,” hut the basilica has been utterly | 
destroyed— us, indeed, it is recorded to have been -by i 
the impious \isionary llakem, although its porlal, j 
Avliieh he believes to be identical Avith the celchrated I 
Colden Cate, is still standiug. And it must indeed be 
aihnittcd that there is very much in the arehiiceture both 
of the J\Iosque and (Joldeii Cate to justify the theory of 
their having been cieatcd liy the Cliiistians at this 
period. Mr. Pergusoii luither Rupposcs tliat after the 
Saracens ohlained pOi^-session ot Jeiu'^alcm, tliey event- 
ually deprived the Christians of the round church, 
which flicy covered with a dome, and ever alter jcaluu‘'ly 
cxcludctl them from its iiiccincts. Jn thi^ dilemma, 
threatened with the destmeiioii of that jircstigi! which 
still continued to bring pilgrims to Jeni-alcm, they d(‘- 
termmed to erect another eliiireh. and substitute 
another sepulehie, instead of those whence they had 
been expelled. This is indeed a bold conjecture ; }ct, 
strange as it is, it is not altogether nnsu])portcd by at 
least plausible ai>pearaiiceii^ or par.illel ]ii.'«taiiceH ot iin- 
liosture. The ago was tortile in piou-) iiaudc, destitute i 
of any spirit of inquiry, and wo tind other eases in 
tierusalcm in Avhieh tradition has shifted tiom its oiigi- 
nal beat m a manner e(]ually surprising. Such, and so 
singular, are the various ojiinions entertained iqioii this 
voiy interesting but no lets intricate subject. 

In this Inief jiajicr, I bhall waive any further | 
question as lo the identity of the site, or of the 
transterenee of the building, remarking only that the 
destruction of the ornjiuol (’lunch of the Holy Scpul- 
chie by llakcm, Avhetlier it stood here, or, as Mr. Fer- 
giLsoii supposes, in tlie Temple area, occurred longbelore 
tlio siege of Jerusalem by Cocltrey de IJouillon in Kihlt; 
consequently, it is for the possc.>-sion of the (.t'isfuof 
f^triiclim, built in this interval, that all lie sanguinary 
btrugglc.s of tJio eriis;ulc.s took place. 'Jliis siege by 
Godfrey dc Eonillon is the first great incident in the 
lii.story of the Cliureh of the Holy Sepulehrc. 

In 101)4, Peter the Hermit jierformcd his pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, and being distressed at ihc cruelties 
to which hutli the resident Cliilstiaiis as well as pil- 
grims W'erc exposed, stiriedu]) on his return to Kuiopc 
that mighty agitation which upheaved all Clinstendom, 
and rolled back Ihe adAuncing tide ol IMahommcdan con- 
quest. The first rude and ill-nrgaiiiscd body of crusaders 
for tlicmost part perished miserably ; and it w’as not till 
alter a series of tlicmost perilous ad vcntuics that the rem- 
nant of the gallant band of (iodirey dc liouillon sat 
down, on the 7tli June, 1000, liofore the Avails of the Holy 
City. In the mean time the links, avIiosc erucltics had 
originated the crusade, laid been exi>elled from the city 
by Aldhal, vizier of the Fatamiie khalif, and its defence 
W'aa entrusted to Emir Ittikar-ed-Daulch, who had 
made every preparation in his ])OAver. It Avas first pro- 
posed by the ^Mahoiiiipcdans to put all the Christians 
in the city to the sword, and to root up Ihv vo'ij rovk 
of the Jfoii/ Se])ulchre ; but fearful of rejulsplR, they con- 
tented themselves Avith expelling all able-bodied men. 
The city Avas noAv invested at every practicable point 
Avhcrc not defended, as Josephus described it Avhen be- 
sieged by Titus, by “ impassable valleys.” And now com- 
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monocil tlic “ forty dayw of calami ly ami 
:i‘> Gil)l)oii calls llicm, in which (ho sicl’o of .Icnisalcin 
was fnllillcd. For five days the assault \'..iskt']»t n]> ; all 
file iiisfnimonts of the ancient wartaic* wtae iiice‘'.>-ant.l} 
]diod , on the fd'th day a f reinciid'ai'- <-nscf took ])laee, 
but, nnhiruisln-d with hiddci^ and iu.K-lrm-s iieces.sary 
for scalini!^ the walls, the valDiii oj tljc < ’hii'slian kniL^hls 
was vainly wasted At lenarrh soTn<‘ tnnhei \\as hnnii^liL 
on the hacks of camels iroin a coii^uleiahlo distance, 
and the seasonable ainval of ■'Oino (h'noeso 'vessels at 
the Fort of.I.ilVa, winch haidly (“•(■a]>ed llie Vieryptian 
fleet, n'vivcil the tlaeemi,' spn its <>1 ilie besie«rers. 

‘‘ Tlie\ came ])H pan'il.” to usi- tlie huii;ihure of Mr. 
AVillianis. from we have already horro\\(‘d, “ with 

all neei'-sar\ iinple'i eiu-'. and I'ayniond, "w hose funds 
alone weic inicxluiustt d, took tlnni into his employ. 

“ In four weeks tiie preparations weie comjdt'h'd, and 
the (lav li.\ed loi iIr assault lint in order to ^eenie it.s 
sneeess, it was iesoive«l fiisi to pio]»itiate the Ahniehty 
hv a trcneral humiliation, and a ieeoncihati*>ii of (he 
diireiences ami aiiunusitjos which (‘Xisted helwi‘cn the 
pniucs and ])C(t]'b . In loiiL? but ]KMcetnl arrav, with 
liareieel. thv'eleri^y in iheir ]iriestly v C'linenis chantiim 
solemn Jitamcs, ihcy liis! ]iioee('ded to tlie Mount, ot 
Olives, wilt re they wm'o ediluul hy set inoiis Iroio Fetei 
the Hermit and Anenlphns^ an elo»imait luend ol Count 
hobt.Tt of Xorinandv, e.xlmitina tlu-m to cmlm..nee and 
of’ier ebrisTian i!rae''s. The.' t'em V(s JmI the ( Imnh of 
Ml oil. where sfveial w’ere wo.inde'l liom the we.lis^ oi; 
V. Inch the im ni\ exposed and nisnlteil tiu' stiered svinbot 
ol onr salva'ion All was now leads. 

“ .\ I. il.iwiiol dtis tin* assault eominaneed the srddhus 
of the iross. auini‘'ted hv one spiiit, p!ojc»->d !<» Ihem- 
; selves one of two alternatives — victt)y\ or hkvi '.\ nlom. 

I liven the aired and tlic sick, w<»men ;ind < liildren, 
j to<jk Tv'll 111 the fiL’ht 'riic nunhines wen moved to 
I wartls ihe walls undci eoM.r ol a dneharj,e ot .stones 
j from eim'ues ami slmos, hul a deep losv,e helore tln^ 
ontw’orlis ijiipedtd t ho ope'';d loiis ol the i*e,sieg^eis. and 
I the stout dadem e oi the Moslems occa-ioned tliem eon- 
.siderahle los.s. d’hc tosse was witli dr.Iienltv filled, the 
castles adstineed to tin* out w oiks, and a dcadl.v .sfriiLTuIe 
onsnevl. The shock (»f tin; ass;iil. infs' ntis^dcs wa'« hn*k« n 
by sacks ol straw and eb df, oi beams .nid lope- .^is- 
1 jicndcd from tin* walls. The e.isiles wer<‘ filed byiin>ans 
1 ol biamls at f ached to darts comtiosed of suljdini, piieli, 

I and oil, with othei combiisl ibles. ami the tl aim's were 
j scarcely extiiic'iiished h\ .slieanis ol joc'ennis water 
j Jlmre luassL's of , stone hmled Irom the b.iMleimnIs 
. crushed the Ice^s of tin' eiiiones, and llie soldn-r- by 
w'boni tlu'.v were' inamn'd wi.rc thiowii lieadbmu to Ihe 
' eailli. Meanwhile, t 1 ie catajinlls on llie wall di.schai pc-d 
nic'Cssant showers oi shot, with wonderful precision and 
' efle* I. 

l' ‘“Xiirhl paricd flic c<}inhal. infs , but tlmnjrh evliau.sted 
i' W'itli till' toils of (he day, neither jnriy conhl devote it 
ji to repose, 'flu’ cnisadcrs, apprehensive lor llie Kafct.vof 
1* their einrines, picjiaKd with .so nimli laboin, and on 
jj which tlieir siu'cc-s-, clepemled, wale la d anviouslv for tlie 
morriirifr to renew the assault, wdiile the tranison, no le-s 
■| learfiil of a niirhl attack, paced tin' walls and auaidcd 
i the jirates, and the el (h?r.s .passim^ through the. sticcts 
j of tlie cil.y, exhorted and eiicour.'iLrcd ilic peo]di' to vi.e;i- 
, lance and bravely, 

, “ At Icnirtlt t.ln' anxiou.s ni'dit, wm-sc thn.n the toiksonie 

i (lav, irave iihiee to tlie dawn of I he luciiioruble ] Titli o( .inl.>. 

! The hattle raided as on tlic preceding day, ami in addi- 
' tion to the usual arts of war, the Moslems called to their 
aid the chanriK oi sorcery. Hue very large and destiiic- 
tive ('Tigim' of the Franks had done terrible execution ; 
tlie incantations of twm witelies w'cre to di.sarm it of its 
•power : while eiig.agcd with tlieir sjiells mi the w'all, 
thiec girls of their company were strue.k hy a mass from 
the same engine, and fell lifeless from the wall.s. At 
len.gth, after seveii hours’ liard fighting, tlic courage of 
tlic dispintiMl h('sif 3 jrers began l.o flag, when a tiinrfji np~ 
///am. ,011 Mount, Olivet, distinctly seen by DukeOod' 


froy and liis brother Eiwlaeliiiis from the iijiper story of j 
their tower, levived the dying embers ot /eal. The 
soldiers retinned with vigour to the action, and the last 
and snceessful struggle eommeueed. The valiant hrotliers | 
at the head of a chosen hand, carried the wmll, and tlie 
besieged fled It was on a Fiiday afternoon .at three 
o'clock that the city was taken ; and the ehronielcrs do 
not Hiil to remark, that it .seemed to he diviiiel.v oideicd, 
that at tlie very hour and on the self-same <hiy of tlie 
week on which our Ford fliiffercd lor the salvation of the 
world. I 

“ Ala-s ’ the soldiers of the Cross were little mindful of ;i 
llis ]»reeepts and Ihe ex.amide ol llis dying ]>ia\er lor his j 
mm (Icier.s, Iliimanilv slimldeis, and icliiiion revolts at 
the frightful eainage coimnitted under II is banner hy 1 
these inhuman butchers, lliislied wnlli victory, thiistiiig 
lor blood, and w holly di'v o(ed to its tenihle woik 'riie 
two gt'iieraK. advancing from ojijio'^ile ijuarlors, im'l in ji 
the iiinbllo of the eil.v, leaving t, lit' eii.saiigui nod streets j 
behind them so I liii kly strewn with the mangled corpse" 'I 

oJ Iheii vielims a-' to he almost impa.ssahle, the miM'iahle j 

fngihvcs heing init'rc epl cd hetweeu the two detach- 
incuts Sm-h as eseii]>od immediate death lied to the 
com ( of Ihe ^’eniiile, and a few to Ihe castle ol D.ivid. ! 

Thefbinni heeame the next object of at lai k, 'fancred i 

w.iv tlu' fiist to ('liter: and while his soUliei- weu' busy 
wiili (Min.ege he was oeeui*i('d with lapiiie, and |)ill.iged ,, 
(lie va>( nelii's of the iiio^ipie ol (hiiar. The .iriival of 
flu' Ollier g('nerais eohsuinmaled the Iraged.v ^I’he 
m.'irbh' plalfoim of the saeied Iniildmg was deliigetl 
ancle d('<']) with Mood, nml tin mangled limhs id (he i 
"laiiL'liti K <I flo.ited on n,> eiiinson tide and Hie g'rim j' 
.:"p(cl ol tlu' eoii'iueion", smeiii I'd li om load to loot, wit li b 
human eoie. w’a- not Ks-. dri.i'llnl than the liavo(' in i 
vvliK'l' diev vvei'i' ('itgag’cd. Ten t:i(»U".im! ('! the eiieiii} b’ 
are .sud to have l.ilh n m thi" c(.)nfi;icd '^p^lee , llie nmn- J, 
her slain in the ciiv was not to hi' e"timaied. 

“ The transition in the e\ ('lit," of i his d.iv hits. jM rhajis, 1 
t)i(' iiio 1 .striking jMge in the Jiistoi.v of enthusiasm b 
When the arms ol the comiiierois weu' weaned, and 
their swords Itliinl with slaughter, when guards liad , 
bi'cii "lalioiK'd 111 the lowt'rs and ai Ihe gate", U" a pie* 
caution against a sudden a-ltaek, the whole iiinllitude 
h.i\ ing 1. lid aside their weapons, w'ashed tlu'ii hands and I 
changed tlieii garment", and vvithliare fe('t, and groans j 
and tears, the outward indieal iori" of ;i hiiinlde sjuni, ,, 
and irul.> contrite heart, mingled with li^imii" and spi- ' 
rdual songs r. jnaise, jwoeei'ih'd to the veiieiahh' place" 
w Inch their Saviour liatl deigiu'd lo ."aiiet if} and adorn |* 
by Ills j»iesene(', but e,"]»eeial ).\ to the .scenes ot ili.s | 
I’a.s'.ion and lve"urT(''’tion, ki"sing and embi'ieiiig each b 
sacK'd imunori.il with indescrihahh' (oivourof (hjvotion.” ' 
.Snell was the e.vtraordinar}’' Hcciie that oeenrred a(. the 
(’linreh of the I loly Sc'jnilehre. Godfrev de Fonillon was ! 
now ehosen the fiisI Fatin king of .leruKalem. 'Ihventy 
canons were n)»j)oiiited to ihe eliuteh, while the idosipie ' 
ofOmarw'as also appropriated tot-'hnsiian worship under 
the (itle ot Templiiin Domini,’' the 'reinple of the 
F'lrd. Jcru.salem was in the jiosse.ssion of tbe Fatiii 
knights for a period of eighty eight years, when Suhidin, 
ihiee months after the h.itt.h' of Tiberias, apjieared 
helore its walls. The eoristi'niation of the Christians was 
at fir"t intense, their deteiiee nt length so desperate that 
even after having forrm'd a hreiieh m the wall, Saladin , 
was indiici'd to acci'pt their offer of capitulation. At the ! 
price of ten gold hy/.aiit.s for every man, five for women, ' 
and one for cliildren under si'ven years of age, tho 
inliahitaniH w'ere suffered to depart; a laigeniimlier who 
were unable to obtain the ransom were reduced to 
slavery; hut it is impossible not to contrast the mild 
and merciful proceedings of Saladin, with the atrocious 
butcheries of the .soldiers of the Cross Sometime after 
the death of Saladin the walls of Jornsahmi were entirely 
dismaiilled hy his sueeessors, and, hy another revolution, 
the Franks again had posso.ssioii of the city, on condition 
f.liat they should not rebuild its w^alls ; they began to do ' 
so, however, but w^ere at length finally expelled. The j 
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! proMcnt walls of the city were built by the Ottoman 
j Sultan Suleiman, a.i>. ir»12. 

j ITmler the Ottoman sultans the diHeront bodies of 
(-hristian monies have been allowed to retain possession 
of the Ohureh of the Holy Sepulchre, and ever since the 
.slni'^cflcs ainoni;- themselves for siiprema<-y have been, if 
Ic-^s sanguinarv, at least no less obstinate, than even 
th ose of tlie Christians and MahoinnK'dans. The old 
animosity between the Latin and Greek Churches j.s 
Iiorc brouj^ht into a toeus, and its expression at times s(» 
violent, that the Turks tbemselvcs are obliged to keej> 
the peace. A Framusean friar,” savs Mr. Wolff in bis 
journal, ‘"told us with great delight that he had given 
a sound bastinado to t he Greek jiapas /// th(' mosl JfaJn 
S< i>ulr/n'c." Some English traveller^ were also vvitncNS 
to a desperate' eiieouiiter between the rival bodies 
j within the sacred walls. “ Tlie devil abls the Greeks,” 
|l said the defeated liatins, “and \ou, Finglislimen, who 
j are our guests, stand by and see us beaten witlioiil 
otfenng to assist us'” “ How ean you expi'et it from 
us.” vv.is the iri'ply, “when, if we are killed in youi 
beiialf, you will deny us (‘hristian Imrial Such are 
the ]»ooi jiei'seeiited friars, oAer whom Chateaubi land 
has endeaAoured t,o tlirow so poetical, so piou-' a halo ' 
W(' shall now pioeeed to give a brief description ot 
the building itself, and of the strange scenes ol whieb it 
i' annually witm's- Gf the jirineip.il front our eiigrav ing 
will eonvey so eomplet.i' an idea, that verlial di'seriplion 
IS suiierliuous , t lie only remark w e will make lieie is, 
Miat in the eolums in the loreground, on (he letf liaiid, 
an' manliest \esliges of piioi eon^tiiuctioii, and that tlie 
iloine is that ovi'r the' round elnirch whieli eoiitains the 
iiilehie. Gu entering the portal, wliK'li is kept by a 
Turk, wlio demands a small sum fiom every visit oi or 
julgrim, the tiist obp'et in tlie veslibiib' js the n rtf 
onwhu’b the body of our Saviour was aiioin led, 
.'tl.er his erucilixion; a lew paee.s more, and wx* stand 
under tbi'eenlial dome of the elnireb, replacing that 
destro', od by fire at tli(' eommeneemeiit of this century, 
not without strong Huspieion of foul jday on the ]>ait of 
the Armenian monks, disaii]K)iuled in tlieii struggle 
wiiIi (lie Greeks In the eeiitie of the builrlrng is 
(he .s('pub‘lri’e itsclf, hi tic resembling, liowxvx'i, the 
small got lire edifice formerly existing tlu'rc, and cer 
jl i-aiiily so very unlike what we should have exjreeted to 
l! find, as to jndin e an involuntary seejitieism. 
ij Ibisebius dc'serilred tli(' original as “a cave, evident);) 
j hewn out, a rank v/oro////;/ f I'f rf (ftid alonr tni a fen/ 
j hariiKf inilfi rarf^i'ii irdluH if," ‘whieli,’ as 

1 Mr, Ferguson justly observxs, ‘ while eminent 1> 

I iloserijitive ot the singular mek with the cave under the 
‘ <lome of the jMosqiu' of Gmai , is certainly inappliealde 
I to the pnsi'nf, appearance of the tomb before us, whieli 
' does not seem to be cut in the lock at all, but siTiiplv 
! built up to contain a sarcophagus ol white luarble.’ 

“ Yet,” according to the same Eusebius, “much labour 
was rcfniired to uncover the rock from tlie ohstruetioiis 
with winch imjiioiis men had sought to bury it.” This 
building is dividi'd into two small sanetaiaries, in 
the first of vvbicb the sfdiu’ *ni irln'rli thr o/o/eAv so/ 
when they rcjiliod to the raoiirniiig wxmen ! in the 
s‘'cond the " Sepulchre ’ or rather the sarcophagus itself. 
Ibit these diflicullies eithei occur not to the mass, or at 
I least do not trouble their imlicsitating convictions. 

! “ Tlie floor of tlie rotunda,” observes Game, who was 

at Jerusalem at the time of the pilgrimage at Easfer, 

“ w\as to the observer of the human heait a rich and 
hourly treat.” Here the pilgrims of all ranks stood oi 
knelt, trembled or were bowed utterly, their eyes hxed 
i intently on the Scfiulclirc ; “ the <*overing of all hearts 
was taken away, the rich and fbe poor were alike 
subdued as the infant ; the proud man and t he mighty 
man wore as the moth ; pome beat their breasts, some 
wept passionately, others unconsciously, as the tears fall 
sometimes in sleep; as if their past life was opening 
like a long and dim reverie; many leaned on ilieir 
staff, with clasped hands and pale faces, as if in pain 


and unresolved; they ‘waited for the troubling of the 
waters.' ” 

Hut the most ama/ing seene, the triumph of fanati- 
cism, and the disgrace of (Christianity, is the “miracle” 
of flic “descent of the holy fire” at fkistcr, to operate 
which is the exclusivx privilege of tlioGieoks. Among 
the many dcscrijitions of this ceremon^y iiicompai.ibly 
the best is one pulilished many years ago in tlio 
Ab //» MtinUily Minjaziiic, which we shall arcoidingly 
quote. 

“ < )n looking down from the gallery the whole circle 
of the liiiilding seemed paved with living licads, through 
which the central sa< ( fliua, or Chapel of the Sepulcliie, 
rose up with a sort of grotesque magiiificeiiec ; around 
it was left a passage of alxuit. three feet, for the principal 
Iierformera in tliese sacred oigies. Five or six parties 
started off in Ruccession, and ran, or danced, or staggered 
through their Revxral exendses. All elasscR were now 
ciig.iged, rich and poor, old and young. Hojs were 
seen carrying the old, and the old iiarrying boys iijion 
their naked shoulders. Wlien fatigue obliged them to 
cule. at last, their place to others, they again formed 
into phalanx, and jiroccedeil lour or fivi* abreast, in a 
sharp trot, to the Greek ehiircb, wdiicli is in the imme- 
diate vicinity of th(' Holy Se})iilclire. Here a newxseeiic 
of uproar eii>ue<l no calculation had been made for the 
return of tlicir iiredeeessors, and parties meeting parties, 
like eoiitending streams, tliey clashed against each 
otJicT, and gave a great deal ol trouble and some amuse- 
ment, to tlieir/rurkisli brethren. As the invocation wxiit 
on, — for all Ihi.R was meant to be a kind of praver, — 
then ]>i('tv became more intemjioiate and unruly; loud 
and bid('ous Kyiie Fdeisons ,vells reiterated and ap- 
plauded, in variou.s languages, b.\ the pojmlaci', burst forth 
upon every side around ns. The> leaped on each others i 
backs, tore down eadi otlier's dresses, and with their | 
cheeks burning, and tlieii eves glaring with the Iren/y, j 
called out lor the fire, the file, to descend and save | 
them ! The jiavxment was soon covered with cap.s, and '! 
direds of shirts and mantles; but, like the votaries of I 
Haal, lheycall(‘<l in vain— tlic fire had not vet descended. !| 
They w’cre now joined by a roinforcoment of Gopt.s, i 
who w'erc received with shouts, and soon followed by i 
the drums and cymbals of tlie Ab,)ssinians. Next ; 
apjieareil tlie Arabs, tlu'ir naked breasts, and tanned 
and savage faces, and uncoiilli screams of devotion, , 
added giievously to the eiitliusiasm. At last, when I 
tlie tumult, seemed to have leiielicd its eliniax, tlie ' 
Tiiikish governor, taking eonijiassioii on the multitude, [ 
siubb'iilj entered with his suite, and took Jus seat by ! 
Hie side of the Kady, at the farther end ol the Latin i 
gallery. The moment liis turban appeared aliovx tlie j 
l>alustrade, every one knew' that heaven liad reJentcil ; | 

jt)y heamed in ovxry countenance ; the crow'd and 
rush were excessive; every oik' tondeil to tlie orifice 
on the right sidi' of the sepulchre. The Kady at last 
at the suggestion of the governor gave tlic signal w'lth ' 
his rod. I ► 

“The preliminary rilual was now gone through, and 
the Archbishop having taken off his cope and mitre, 
and now and then gkiiiciiig up at the Kaily, broke the 
seals, and without any attendants entered the Gliaiiol of 
tile Sc})ulehrc ; this w'as the important nionient of siis- 
ix'ii.sc, at least for the pilgrims; but those who know 
what a good understanding there is between them, 
niight_have already seen the miracle in the countenance 
of the governor. In a minute, or something lcs.s, the 
jAcrsoa who stood at the orifice alrc'ady mentioned, 
drew forth a laige torch or staff, with a grated recep- 
tacle at the end, Ida/.iug with the clearest fire. 

The fire was comimmieated in a similar manner, hut a 
few' seconds later, from the entry of the sepulchre, and 
in rear to the small attached chapel of the Copts. It 
IS quite imposBible to describe, wdth adequate effect, 
the scene which immediately followed; there were 
eight thousand pilgrims in the church ; one universal 
sliout rose simultaneously from the w’hole congregation. 
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The Latins were the sheep, the Orientals the lambs — 
the opinion of Heaven Iwul been simuliod— from a 
miracle there was no appeal.” TTands crossed in every 
direction— torches blazed in every hand— cries spread 
from mouth to mouth, and liappy the man wl)osc light 
was only foiir-and-twentietli jn descent Irom the 
original phosphorus. It Avas not long before the holy 
fire had been gradually disi)Cisod o\cr the whole of 
the building, and had even eot as far as the Armenian 
ladies, Avho sale opposite. They <lrc\v back their white 
veils for an instant, kissed the ta])crs, and put up a 
prayer for their own orthodox}'. The noise still con- 
tinued, prayers Avere heard Avith shrieks — blessings AA’ith 
curses ; AAomcn crossed themselves, and Ava\ed the 
torches OA'cr tlicir naked bosoms; men Avere seen burn- 
ing portions ot their Avinding-sheet, so that they might 
die coinfortahly, and sleep peaceably after death, Avith- 
out aiiA apprehension from the visit of the A'ampiro. 
The Turks, hoAV'ever, began at last to think that the 
Infidels liad got quite ciioiigh of tlie miracle tor one 
3 'car; and listening to no expostulation, again resumed 
their Avhips, and beat out the lingering entbusiasts 
before them. A ncAv scene of disorders ensued ; Hcreams 
and (Ties, supplications and resistance, Avere echoed 
from every side, and it Avas long hefoic the Holy 
Sepulchre ceased to be one of the liveliest images of a 
j place of strife and jienalty, AAlueh eye or ear could pre- 
sent to the imagination.” 

The rest of the building must bo A’cry briefiy noticed 
I here. Adjoining the rotunda is the Greek Church, of 
considerable size, very gaudily decorated, and surrounded 
by numerous chapels. Here is the stone on which 
our Saviour sat, AA'hen mocked by the Iloinan soldiers , 
another stands on the place W'hcrc they cast lots for his 
I seamless garment, and another leads to the prison where 
I our Lord AA’as confined after his condemnation ” These, 

1 like the place AA'herc the cock crcAv Avhen Peter denied 
his Lord, and the houses of Dives and Lazarus — Avhero 
even the grave and cautious Kobinson cannot restrain 
his joke, observing, that “ to all appearance the beggar 
I Avas as Arcll lodged as his opulent neighbour,” may .surely 
be placed in the category of ** stark lies Avithout a rag, 
&c. where the belicA'cr is as foolish as the inventor is im- 
pudent.” A chapel is erected oA'cr the supposed Cahary, 
which i.s a rock elev'ated some seventy feet aboA'c the 
head of the sepulchre, which Avas eertaiuly “nigh unto” 
Calvary, though here of someAvhat incoiiA'cnient pro- 
pinquity'. In the rock is seen the hole for the eru.-s, 
or rather the /ivo hohs of tlie Greek and liatiii 
Christians, Avho have an altar a-pieee in this confined 
space, a circumstance which has led to many an un- 
toward collision ; a recent one is thus described — “ TJic 
Greek priests had been eagerly looking for .some cause 
of offence, and it Avas noAv given. The Latin monk 
I jerked away the altar-cloth in a somcAvhat insulting 
AV'ay, Avhereupoii one of the former, standing by, bci/c(l 
^ ! a huge Avax candle used in the ceremony, and knocked 
the offender down. This Avas the signal for a gciieial 
Avar, and in an instant the Avholc body of ecele.siastics 
wcie engaged in an actiA'e fight.” The Greek jiairiareh 
and his subordinates were precipitated down the stcj)s, 
Avhen, as usual, the Turkislirofiieer axipeared and restened 
tran([uillity, by threatening to cut (jff the head ol the 
iie.xt man who stirred. T/tr a rrwoniuH in rv thni /n-v- 
rrrdcd doubt, to the singular edification of 

the infidels. 

At a considerable depth below the level of Calvary, is 
the subterranean chapel of the Invent ion oi the Holy 
Cro.ss,” as it is termed. Per ae, it must lie confcs.scd, 
the finding of the Cross near the scene of the Cruci- 
fixion is not impossible : but the improbability heightens 
when AA'c arc told that the whole three were found ; and 
rises to its climax when wc learn, in addition, that in 
order to distinguish that upon Avhich the Saviour Avas 
CTiicificd, from the others, they were feucccssi\'ely pre- 
sented to a sick person, avIio, upon touching the tiuc 
one, was instantly cured of her eompilaints ! 


Such, in fine, is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. ! 
It is the first place to Avhieli the Christian rcjiairs, Avitli | 
Icclings often too deep for AA'ords — the last, perhaps, ! 
upon AAhieh his enlightened judgment can lepoac with j 
assurance, or Avhich he can call to his remembrance i 
AAithout a feeling of disgust, and a sincere prayer, that i 
thcsliamcful mummery, and sectarian Avarfarc, of AAhicli I 
it is the seat, may at no distant day be abolished, as ! 
degrading alike to the scenes of our redemption, and ii 
to Christianity itself. Let us hope that the establish- j 
ment of a purer form of that religion, accomplisliccl, as 
Ave trust, by the erection, after many obstacles, of a Pro- ; 
testant church, may at length tend to abate the scandal, i 
and to exhibit both to the Jews and Moslems, the j 
religion of jieaceaud good Avill to man in a more luith- 
ful and engaging aspect. 


THE STOKV OF A FAMILY. |j 

nv s. M. I' 

AUTlUAIinSs OF “the MAIDEN' AUNT,” ETC. i, 

CiiArTER I. --Exile and Sei’Ahation. 

In the liall ol' an old house, on a fair siinnner 
afleiiioon, stood two peisoiis, a clerg}man and a i 
hiAAVCi. 'Fhe clergyman was in the late evening of 
life, his tacc was lull of a veiici able calmness, the ! 
foiehead wide and smooth, with as lute hair flowing 
back from it like a natural gloiy ; the eyes cleai and ' 
tranquil, the Iqis steadiast, though benign. And yet 
he had seen nearl) eighty summers! llow unnifiled 
must have been that Past, Avhose still waters were not 
able during so long a sjiace of lime to efface tlie 
seal of cliildliood fioiii his countimancc ! Not so; I 
there had been storm and tempest, and an angry | 
blast lashing the waves; but the voice had gone forth i, 
upon them, saying, “Peace! Dc slill!” and the !| 
second calm Avas deeper and more abiding than ibe i| 
first. I 

TbelaAA'ycr w as younger, but every year tliat be bad 
lived seemed/o have gra\en a furiow upon bis face. i 
He looked keen, thoughtful, and Avary ; not cunning, j 
nor by any means bad, but like one who bad learned | 
goodness, not by a loving worship of its beauty, but i 
by a recoil from the known liideousncs.s of evil. A ! 
modern fasliioii of education, this, not always pei- 
feclly successful. The child who is taught grammar j; 
by having a number of falsely-constructed sentences 
submitted to it for corietaion, becomes so babiluated 
to the .sight of wliat is Avrong, tliat it is in danger of | 
losing Its ready apjireheiision of Avliat i.s riglit. 'J his 
is tiuc of tlie intellect; may it not be true also of | 
the coiLseieiice ? | 

'llie bouse itself is vvoitli a passing description, j 
It was oiiginally somctlimg between a castle and a | 
cottage ; in fact, one of those fortified granges of 
winch thcie arc still a fcAV picturesque specimens 
left in England. 'J’he loAv-arched portal, with 
its oaken door, strciiglhened and decorated by 
iron tracery; tlie corner turret Avith its long, square- 
headed loop-holes ; the broad, massy butticss, jutting 
far out into the water of the moat, and lifting its 
chinincyed topthroiigli tlie line of battlenieuted wall, 
all sjioke of danger expected, and defence jirepurcd. 
13ut the stationaiy diawbiidge, with its siijfporls j 
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cncriHtcd by soft green moss, aiul its broken chain 
lianging down to sustain a white creeper rose ; the yel- 
low lilies set like a coronal on the brow of the sleepy 
water, the falling tresses of ivy, clothing the brown 
wall and smoothing away the sharpness of outline 
at the angles, the opened windows, the quiet procession 
of obedient kine coming down the far slope after 
their serpentine and irregular fashion, as tlie milking- 
time drew near, all seemed to indicate that the dan- 
ger was imaginary, and the defence a show. And 
so the very peacefulness of the plaee was melancholy ; 
it looked like the sepulchre of a dead Idea, — a frag- 
|| merit of the Past preserved in resthetic syrup for the 
tantiquarian epicure. Such, in truth, it was; a 
1 1 covered bridge connected this portion of the building, 
j' now used only for ollices and bed-rooms, with the 
1 1 modern mansion which, sublime in colossal neatness, 

1 stared at it from the opposite side of the moat very 
j much as an aristocratic dandy might survey through 
1 his eye-glass some noble of Nature’s making, who 
1 lacked the alloy of fashion and the stamp of birth to 

I make his pure gold into current money of the icalm. 
j 'riic drawing-room windows opened on a wide terrace, 

' fiom the outer edge of whicli a parterre, abundant 

I I in flowers, sloped gently down wauls, till it met the 
1 1 uiululaling expanse of paik which sti etched far away 
I a‘ the eye could reach, somewhat dclicient in timber, 

hnt admitting many a peep of the blue distance 
' lictw’een itsturfv eminences, and one shadowy glimpse 
' of quiet sea, cradled amongst clouds and hills, and 
glistening in tlie sunlight, 

I There was, of course, a story belongitig to the 
place; in fact, theie was a dinigeoii still m cxist- 
1 once, a haunted chamher, a tapestried w'all, and a 
1 liap-door; so that it was as complete an epitome of 
[ the past as any mclo-draina that ever was W'rittcn. 

Only the eastern window of the beautiiul little 
jl chapel, rich w’itli the thousand colours which the sun 
j| kindled upon it as he sank, looking likean inlet ol 
I the eternal splendours through the veil of this earthly 
I and mortal, told of an element in tlic past, which 
, melo-dramatic epitomes aic rather apt to overlook. 
Li this one particular there seems a stiangc affinity 
between history, (at least, popular histones,) and the j 
! melo-drama. Iwelyn Manor, — for this was its name, — ^ 
I with the fair lands annexed to it, had belonged time 
j out of time to the Lees of Evelyn. Tiie family 
j claimed a Saxon origin, and boasted that tlie blood of I 
j Alfred still ran in their veins. 'i'lic ancestial castle 
' bad been levelled to the ground during tlic wars 
of York and Lancaster. The grange itself dated 
I from the days of Henry the Seventh. Some liuiidrcd 
I and fifty years ago, the representative of the family 
j hud been infected with a building mania, which he 
j gratified by expending a few thousands more than he 
possessed ill electing and duly fitting uj) the stuc- 
coed palace which we have already described. His 
son and heir, succeeding to an impoverished estate 
and an extravagant disposition, married a penniless 
beauty, who disputed tlie palm with Mary Lcpel, 
and the too famous Chadicigh, while lier husband 
sought to iiiciid his fortunes at the gaming-table. 


Poorer and poorer grew the Lees of Evelyn. Grove 
after grove was cut down in the once umbrageous 
park, acre after acre parted with ; the place and 
the name seemed dying out like an unfed taper. 
Very sorrowful was the heart of Bernard Lee, more 
honest, though not, alas! more economical than his 
predecessors, when, exactly twenty- seven years 
before the date of the present story, be came to the 
resolution of selling the Manor, with the scanty 
remnant of iinalienated land which still belonged to 
it. He bad a sickly wife, seven children, and debts 
that it would have required treble his annual income 
to pay by instalments in more years than his creditors 
were disposed to wait ; so perliaps after all the merit 
of liis lionesty is somewhat questionable. There was 
nothing else left for him to do ; so be made a virtue 
of necessity, and did it with a good grace. 'J'he 
younger children ran merrily tlirongh the desolate 
rooms, and wislied good-bye to every favourite spot 
m the gulden, and wondered what their new home 
would be like, but wondered still more at the quiet 
tears which were stealing down their mother’s pale 
cheeks, and the knitted brow and compreased lip of 
tlicir father, usually so pioinpt to sympathize in 
their pleasures. Happy childhood — secure of sym- 
pathy, eager for consolation, ready to forget; how 
gieat a mystery is the silence of giief to tlice ! But 
the eldest looked steadily at the familiar walls, 
and at the gay flowei-bcd from which his little brother 
was carefully uprooting some special treasure to 
decorate their new abode, and said cheerfully, — 

Don’t cry, mamma; 1 mean to cam a great deal 
of money, and I shall be very saving, and buy it all 
back again, and then I shall let you and jiapa come 
and live with me.” 

“ Won’t }oii f/ivr it to mammn for her own, when 
itis yours, AIicT’ inquiicd the hiigliL-liaired gardener, 
looking up fiom his enqiloyment. 

“ No, indeed,” replied Alic without a moment’s 
hesitation. “ If I earn it 1 shall have a light to it for 
j/ij/ own, and 1 sliall be muster, and papa and mamma 
will be my visitors. 1 shall like very much to have 
you all for my vi.sitors, only 1 shan’t let you dig up 
the flowers out of my garden then, little Percy.” 

But I shall dig them up if mamma lets me,” 
returned the inulauiucd little J*ercy, “and I know it 
iiuist always be iiiaiiiina’s ow'ii gulden, whether you 
buy it or not. 1 fnioiv it must,” reiterated he with 
double emphasis, “ we all belong to inaiiiiiia, and the 
king couldn’t buy us away from lier if he wanted us 
ever so much.” 

“ That is only because we are children,” said Alic 
with dignity, “when wc grow up we sliall belong tb 
ourselves.” 

The sentiment passed unnoticed ; it was fast ma- 
turing into a principle. 

“Sliall we?” questioned little Percy, “then I 
shall give myself to mamma!” And be left his 
flowers to run by her side and cover her hand with 
kisses. 

“Oh, must we go away?” sobbed Eleanor, the 
eldest girl, as she hid her face on her father’s ar n. 
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“Oh, Percy dear, don’t take up the gentiaiiellas, they 
will never grow any where but here. We shall never 
be at home again," 

“ My darling," said the mother, checking her grief 
for the first time, “ wc carry our home with us, yon 
know. As long as we are all togetlier we are at home 
anywhere." 

And they passed where the white spire of the vil- 
lage church stood out against the clear blue sky like 
a pyramid of ivory, and the cross on its summit glis- 
tened in the sunlight, and seemed to pierce t])e hea- 
vens wdth its sharp point; but no one spoki‘ of a 
home there. Yes — as they traversed the churchyard, 
Bernard JiCe looked down upon the quiet graves, and 
wished himself asleep in one of them — that was the 
only home he thought of. 

The property was bought by a wealthy American 
merchant, whose name was Clayton. He sedulously 
restored and preserved the ancient part of the dwell- 
ing house, and seemed to make it his object to re- 
unite the scattered domains of the exiled famih'. He 
was an oddity — a humourist, and this apj)eared to be 
one of his fancies. Somewhat parsimonious in ge- 
neral, he became liberal almost to extravagance when 
the purchase of the merest corner of the alienated 
lands was in question; and within ten years of his 
first coming into possession, the Evelyn estates weie 
again united under a single head, and tlio goodly 
park W'as extended to its former limits, tliongh not 
even the omnipotence of money could restore the 
guardian shadow of its veiierahle trees. When this 
great object was achieved, Mr. Clayton, who had 
hitherto lived in the most inexorable seclusion, asto- 
nished the neighbourhood by giving a dinner party; 
no less than thirty guests did lie as.seniblo in his spa- 
cious hall, culled from the principal families around, 
all ciirtous to see with their own eyes tlie renovated 
splendours of Evelyn Manor, and judge for them- 
selves of the singularities of its master. He received 
them courteously, with an urbane stateliness wdiich 
suited better with his present station than with his 
supposed origin. Lord Pinkney noticed to the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Delany that “ the elaborateness of his 
affability betrayed the tradesman — he w as as deferen- 
tial as if he were speaking to a customer," And Lady 
Pinkney whispered to her friend Miss Wjnyard, 
“ that she should have kriow'U him for an American 
any where by Ids face, even before he spoke, thoiigb 
of course his voice told it directly." All looked 
somewhat wistfully at flic portrait of the founder ol 
the Lee family, which hung above Mr. Clayton’s 
chair at tite dinner table ; scrutinized the aristocratic 
features, and expression of high breeding, and sighed 
over tlie coiitrfist in the living face below. 

In the centre of the table stood a magnificent cup 
of beaten silver; it was a “peg tankard," choice in 
the eyes of the antiquary, the interior being decorated 
with a series of silver nails or pegs at regular dis- 
tances, marking the depth to which each successive 
person was required to drink when it w^as passed 
round the board in the old-fashioned manner. The 
cover bore the royal arms, and the feet were in the 


form of lions. Mr. Delany^, who was somewhat 
curious in such matters, detained it a moment to 
examine the richness of the carving ; the hollows on 
the interior surface bore witness to the elaborate 
workmanship by which the external groups were pro- 
duced. 

“ How old do you reckon this to be?" inquired he, 
addressing his liost. “ I have one which bears date 
1702 — hut I should think yours is older." 

“ By more than fifty years," returned Mr. Clayton. 

“ It W’as presented to an ancestor of mine by Charles 
the First." ' 

A slight hut instantly repressed expression of 
amusement and wonder was visible on all the faces 
round the table, and Lady IMnkney, who had a ])iett) 
smile and a sweet voice, and was in the habit of .saying 
the rudest conceivable things to gentleinen, in the 
full persuasion that she had the gift of graceful hadi • 
nage, and that they liked to he jiiit ont of couiiteiiaiiee 
by Iht, iiupiircd immedialely — 

“(liven to an ancestor of yours! Dear nii', how 
iiitcTCsting ! What tru.\ his name, and why did tin- 
king give it to him ?" 

“ I believe it w as only a matter of personal frimul- 
ship — not earned by any paiticular service," said 
Mr. Clayton. “ Hi-) iiaine was Alfred." 

“ Yes, but lii-. siniaf/ic,’' persevered tlie lady. 

“ His .sirnanie? Oh, Lee, of course, — \lfied Lee. 
You know, w'O boast our descent from llu-gii-at Sa\on, 
and preserve his name cait-fiilly among us. My own 
first inline is Alfied." 

This s])e(‘edi was followed by total silence; jioliti- 
ness pievented any dcmoiistiation of aslonislnnent, 
but it was strained to its utmost in so doing, and 
could attempt no inoie. Mr. Clayton .<ur\e\ed his 
gu(‘sts with a somev\liat humorous glance, and llu-n 
said, addressing himself more especially to Lady 
Pinkney’, 

“ You aic inclined to (piiz me a little for my piide 
of birth, are you not ? AV’ell, 1 fiankly confess to the 
weakness, if such it he 1 am prouder of niy name 
than of anything else that belongs to me." 

“As proud of your name as young L.ord Morctcai 
is of his new moustachc.s," replied she, shaking lu-r 
curls, and looking him archly m the face. “ By tlie 
bye, bow pretty they are ! tliey look just as if they 
wore real." 

“ Like the tinsel which sometimes passes, in society, 
for the gold of wit," was the rejoinder. After a 
moment’s pause, Mr. Clayton continued, turning to 
the rest of the company ; “It has Ix-eii the work of 
many' years to reunite the scattered jiosscssions of my 
family into one whole. You wonder what 1 mean, 
and according to tlie charity of your respective dispo- 
sitions you are meiitijlly pioiiouncing me a madman, 
an impostor — or perhaps a man speaking a new and 
puzzling truth. 'I’lie father of tliat Bernard Lee who 
left Evelyn Manor ten years ago was my brother. 

And the old humourist threw himself back in Ihn 
chair, and softly rubbing his hands together, enjoyed , 
to the uttermost the discomfiture of his fair antagonist i 
and the amazement of the audipnee in general. 
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I His story was, briefly, as follows: — When he was 
oiie-and-twenty years old, observing with a shrewd 
|: and resolute eye the embarrassed state and miserable 
prosj)ects of his father, and judging that they were 
not likely to be improved by his elder biotlier, who 
had duly inherited the family taste for expenditure, 
he announced his determination to accept a place 
offered him in the counting-house of a merchant, 

I whose son was his intimate friend at college. The 
! dismay W’ith which this declaration was received can 
i scarcely be imagimd. His mother wept and pleaded; 
his father sw’orc to disinherit him and never to see 
Iiirn more if he took Mich a step; and the son and 
heir, a pvt'it-jna'itrt' of the old school, jirotessed that 
“ if it W'ere not for the unfortunate connexion between 
I them, he should undoubtedly have demanded the 
I satisfaction of a gentleman for such an insult to llu* 
i honour of the family.” Nothing daunted by these 
j| threats, and (outwardly at least) nothing moved by 
;j those entreaties, young Lee left his paternal roof, and 
from tliat niomcut liis name was interdicted in the 
I shadow of Ilia home and the piesenoe of his nearest 
' knidred, and, save pi'rhapa in some hidden nook of 
the mothers heart, llie very memory of his eliildhood 
1 was turned into bitterness, (jradualiy his existenee 
' ‘ 'imied to he forgotten; and when the fading elu*ek 

and wasting toim of poor Mis. l^ee weie noticed, it 
I was not nneonnnonly said that she had never reeo- 
y vered the de.itli of lier }'()ungcr son, a la’guhir w/r/z/iv/M' 
i "ho ran away to America, and died slioitly 

attei Ins arrival there. IL'port added, that her last 
f illness was oceasionod by the shock of leceiving some 
i teriihlo information eonceining his misconduct ; and 
[| tlie nurse wdio attended lier avouelnd that in the 
'i ravings of delirium — foi it was of brain fever that she 
died” she frequently repeated liis foi hidden name, 
and mill mined strange sad woids cdiont some letter, 

' wliicli, with the most touching exjiressioii of eiitieat} , 
sh e implored her linshaiid to give lier. 

Like most pojuilar rumours, tins had a slight tliongh 
d imperfeet foundation of truth. Five years after Alfred 
I Lee’s di’partuie, a letter hearing liis liaiulis riling on 
j tlic address, and with tlie jiostniaik “(Quebec,’' Avas 
I ])laced in his father’s hands at the breakfast fable. 

I The poor mother, who had been so long enduring tlie 
i tortuie of a silent hut ceaseless suspense, but who had 
I not dared to break the seal of this, tlie first eominu- 
, nicatioii which her son had ventured to make to his 
j family, trembled as she gave it to her liusband. 

I Mr. Lee's faee flushed crimson as he looked at it, and 
I without a word, he Hung it, unopened, into tlie fiie. 

Before niglit his wife lay on that bed from Avbicb she 
j never arose, and such was tbe blindness of bis li.dii- 
! tiial ])ride and despotism, that it nc\ er once occurred 
I to him that lie had killed her, — as surely as if he had 
I plunged a knife into lier heart, and far moje ci nelly, 
j But Avho wmuld not cin^y that quiet sleep of hers, 

I when the worn and anxious face assumed in a incmenl 
file tranquillity of infancy, and the head that once 
ached so wearily lay still and cold upon the pillow, 
and the palms were softly folded together upon a 
bosom that throbbed no longer beneatli ihc burning 


touch of grief? What a tiantrigin.iliim — nhat a 
visible putting on of immovtidity is the fiist hour of 
death ! Perhaps the first dream that \isited her sleep 
revealid to her all that her trouhUd sjiirit liatl so 
]>iiied to know; perhaps tliat instt*nT, wlieieiii time 
}>assed into eternity, united her at once to the child 
from wliorii slie had been so long parted; peihaps 
that fust tine silence W’as more eloquent to liei than 
the speech of a lifetime! Oh, in how strange an 
allegory docs our laiignage Avrap truth ! Life is ihe 
sleep— death the true awakening! 

In the mean lime young Alfred Lee liad con- 
tinued steadily ti) ])eTsfvere in the couise wliich he 
ha<l chosen. If he had a heart, it Avas a very orderly, 
deeoianis, \i ell-behaved heart, and never gave him nor 
anOiod}^ else the least tiouhle. His object was to 
make a fortnne, and of tlii.s he never lost sight for a 
moment, 'fhe piide of I'ainilv developed itself in him 
after a soinewh.it Miigulai tasliion ; he lesolved never 
to assume llu' name of his ancestors till he had 
attained wealth enouiih to reunite their scattered 
domains. He iieier tor a moment doubled that he 
should ’'O alltim , and b\ I he strength of an unflagging 
and in\nicibli‘ will, liis faith became a fact. If the 
pass'iig aw.iy of those who might hav'e shaved Ins 
wealth and rest or* d liononis Avas in any manner 
grievous to liiin, he 1U‘^ er show’cd that it was so. He 
leturiied to J-higland when, alter a ( areei ol successful 
industry aaIiosi- un intercepting details Ave sliall not 
leeord, iie ha<l achieied the means of greatness, and 
tlien Availed ]).itientl\ till the foituni's of the Lee 
I’aniil) had reiuhed their lowi'st point of depression, 
and the imnnent lor action had aiiived. Jatlle was 
known of his personal demeanour towards the exiled 
Bernard Lt‘e, lieyoml the fait that he had placed in 
tlie liaiuls of tmstees a sum of money Avliieli Avas to 
1)1* divided in eijnal poi lions among the children, wiiii 
the Ti'stiiclion that as e.ieli hoy ai lived at ihe ago of 
seventeen, his share was to he expeniledi in establishing 
him in life, while eaidi giil was to icieue hers as a 
dowiy. The total Avas by no means i noiiiioiis, and 
the Lees Iiad still niucli ado to maintain the appear- 
ance of gentilitv, and cany on the lu-eessary exjieiises 
of education. The master ol Lvelyii iManor held no 
communication with them .is a kiu'^man. Disgusted 
with (he ineuiablc e\li avagouice Avliich seemed to be 
tbe inalienable biitbiight ol bis race, lie lesolved to 
sepal ate himself entii ely fr'nn tliein, (hang for tliem 
just so mueli ;is the iianowest .md most woildl)" view 
of duty demanded of liim, and no more He would 
not eiil.ingle bis feelings in the aflaiis of persons 
whom it Avas folly to belViemh— The exceeding care 
whicli some ]K‘o]ile take to jiroteet their ieeliiigs 
from any possible injiiiy is the more noticeable, 
because it comnionl) occurs in cases Avbere llie feel- 
ings iiiigbt liave been safely left to take caic of tlicm- 
selves. The work of a Fia Angelico may well be 
eoA'ered ami shielded, lest tbe mere breath of heaven 
xliould sullv its marvellous purity ; but voiild you 
bestow tbe same cautious tendance upon a agu-paint- 
ing? There is one reason, however, — so long as these 
said feelings aic kept strictly under lock and key, the 
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world may imagine them as luxuriant as it pleases, 
lor it cannot see the smallness and coldness of the 
reality; which is an advantage both to their possessor 
and to the world. 

And now this prosperous man was dead, and not a 
single tear was shed for liim, save tlie few drops which 
oozed slowly from tlie eyes of his old housekeeper, 
as she heard the clock strike nine, and no bell sum- 
moned her to carry the chocolate to her master’s 
chamber. Twenty years will invest the commonest 
habit with a sanctity and pathos vhich reason may 
strive to combat in vain. “Never again,” is not a 
word which can he uttered calmly, though the prac- 
tice thus inexorably foi hidden be nothing greater than 
the carrying- of chocolate; all thiough life it is a 
knell tolling the present into tlie past — never again to 
see that familiar face, or hear tliat accustomed voice; 
never again to do the trifling service, to offer the 
poor consolation, to forgive the little wrong — never 
again ! Yet is there moment when it breaks into 
a strain of reverent jubilee, the first note of the 
chorus which shall be completed in Paradise. Tliat 
moment is the moment of death to him who has striven 
to live well. Never again to grieve, to struggle, to 
be tempted, to sin, to repent in bitterness of heart; 
never again to lean on breaking reeds and trust to 
vanishing shadows, and give the whole soul for words 
which cease and die away into vacancy. — Never again ! 

Wo will not undraw’ the curtains of the death-bod 
and iiKiuire in what aspect this tliought prescnied 
itself to him who lay thereon. His life liad been 
without love — how* should liis death be without fear 'i 
Tlie only hold which he had on tlic hearts of those 
among whom he had lived, w'as a miserable negative, 
lie had fiot been unkind, that W’as all that his best 
friends could say for him. Every deed of active 
chaiity is a seed sown, whoso blossoming shall not 
be on the earth — a round added, as it were, to the 
ladder whereon the spirit may mount lieaveiiwards. 
It is foolishness, indeed, to leave the|ladder inihuilt, 
in the hope that death will bring you a pair of wings 
as a substitute for it. 

^J’be face of the good ’clergyman was somewliat 
sorrowful ; perhaps he W'as musing on some such 
theme as this. It was the day after tlie funeral, and 
he had been invited by Mr. Collision, the solicitor 
and intimate acquaintance of the deceased, to assist 
him in receiving the members of the Lee fain il}'^, who 
were expected to assemble, in preparation for the 
reading of the wdll, wdiicb, by the express wish of the 
deceased, was to take place on the morrow. Mr. 
Clayton Lee had left a written paper to the eflect, 
that all the survivors of Bernard Lee’s family 
Fhould meet at Evelyn Manor on this day, and that 
on the day following, Mr. Coniston sliould read his 
will in the presence of them all. The funeral he had 
desired to be quite private and unattended, save by 
tlie clergyman and tlie lawyer. Several of the Lees 
were married, and he had added a special desire that 
tlie children should accompany tlicir parents ; the 
ijecessary lettcis liad been despatched, and they were 
now hourly c.xpectcd. Not one of them had seen 


the gates of Evelyn Manor since the day when they 
passed through them to go forth to exile and poveity. 
Bernard Lee and his gentle wife were both dead, and 
the children had grown up, and been scattered about 
the world in all directions, with various fortunes and 
various characters. Mr, Becket, the vicar, had 
known them all, and it was strange to him to recall 
the light-hearted little ones, and wonder how far they 
were changed, and how cacli one of them w’ould feel 
on returning to his old home, lie paced the hall for 
some time in silence, and at last came to the side of 
Mr. Coniston, who was curiously examining a family 
picture over the mantelpiece, and who turned to ques- 
tion him as he appioaehed. 

Cu.irTEl: II. — ARRIVALS. 

“Tun late Mr. Bernard Lee’s seven cliildrcn, I he- |1 
lieve,” said the law’yer interrogatively. “ .‘\n inter- 
esllng t/roupe — classical, voiy. Kefreshing, this glimpse i 
of modern art after the antique horrors against the 
W'alls yonder. To be sure our forefatlicrs W’crc a little 
behindhand.” 

“ In the art of povliMit-painting? Yes, 1 think they 
were,” returned Mr. Becket, absently. | 

Mr. Coniston was a man of progress, and his one i: 
ruling passion was to divest himself of all outward ' 
signs or symptoms of his piolessioii. To him il 
would have seemed tlie highest possible compliment ! 
to be mistaken for anything l»:t what he w’as. Tlie ' 
unrealities which arose out of this little monomania | 
(which, by the bye, is far liom being uncommon,) 
disfigured a character ollicvwise nniiiqieachably re- I 
spectabJc; he afibeted a taste for ait of which he j, 
knew’ nothing, and assumed a critical tone on literal y | 
subjects with w'lnch he was only acquainted thiough i 
the medium of an occasional review. I 

“ Good likenesses’, evidently,” pii^ncd he, still j 
contemplating the picture. *’ Nothing ideal about 
these heads — a jilirenologist might sketch a cluiractcr 
troin any one of them. What a benevolent counte- ' 
nance that eldest boy has ! — you remember linn, of 
course ?” i 

“Alexander? yes, I remember him,” replied Mr. 
Becket. “An excellent likeness, and nothing ideal j| 
about the head, as you say. He was a clever bov, 
the cleverest of the family ; he was senior wrangler, | 
and afterwards distinguished himself at the bar. I ! 
have seen nothing of him since his childhood. That ' 
fair, gentle face beside him, is poor little Ellenor ; i 
sire was the image of her mother, most lovely and ; 
graceful. She married, and went out to India, and 
has now returned a widow, with two sons. She was I 
tlic brightest, gayest, most buoyant creature I ever , 
beheld — in that i espect very diflereiU from her mother ; j 
but 1 dare say she is liker now’.” | 

He stopped and sighed. There came upon him like | 
a dream the memory of u scene wiiich he had once 
witnessed on hoard a steamer that was about to start 
for Malta. He saw how the mother and daughter 
clung to each other, as though the clasp of those weak 
arir..s could have stayed the giant wheel of circuim 
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I stance, till it was necessary to separate tlicin by 
! force. He saw how the young bride dropped her face 
I upon tlie breast of him who extricated her from her 
I motlier’s embrace, murmuring as she did so, “ Ihit 1 
, have you still — I can bear anything with yo?i." And 
I tlien he remembered how soon that young bride was 
left a widow — how sorrowfully she returned to her 
mother’s grave. But not one word of all this did he 
sf/i/ ; the whole history was comprised in that meagre 
sentence, “ she is a widow with two sons.” Conver- 
sation often reminds me of a churchyard ; ever and 
anon a cold stone, graven with a few cold phrases, 
marks the place of a corpse, and chronicles the mys- 
tery of a lif^e. 

Mr. Coniston continued his lucubrations. “ That 
upturned profile to the left is v('ry nicely touched — 
the shadow melts into the light so that }ou can’t 
; define the boundary of cither. Very niucli the same 
I features as the eldest girl, hut a fiiKu* expression. 

I More soul here, 1 should say — nearly half as much 
( soul again — eh? am I rrglit?” 

“ Tliat is Melissa,” said Mr. Becket, so following 
, the train of his own reminiscences, that he scarcely 
, grasped the full meaning ot Ins companion’s com- 
I ijieiits, and listened to lliein only as a kind of jicr- 
I mission to go on soliloquizing aloud. “ I wonder 
i; Ik w .slie grew up; a dull child she was, slow' both 
Ill learning and in conversation, and rather Iretful 
' tempered, poor little thing! She is single still. 
|i And so is that chnhby-choeked fellow there in the 
corner, who is holding up the cherry befoie his 
I iittle histei 's eyes — ^^jovial Johnny, as his biothers 
,, used to call him ; he W'aa the best-tempered child I 
' e\er knew. Tliat little sister did not live to glow 
up — and the baby, too, died in infancy. There arc 
I only five of them now.” 

'* But you have passed over the finest head in the 
picture,” suggested M r. Collision ; “th.it daik-eyed 
hoy in the centre; liis face is perfectly Italian, so 
full of life, fire, and archness. It reminds me of the 
poet — eh — ah — hem — you recollect ?” 

Mr. Coniston w'as very fiequently reminded of the 
poet, but as lie invaiiably broke clown before he 
arrived at the quotation, and finished ofl* by a short 
series of inarticulate ejaculations. Ins friends were 
quite at a loss to discover who this peitinacious and 
obtrusive minstrel was who seemed to stick to him 
so closely, and to thrust himself upon his recollection 
so frequently, without alFording any distinct or satis- 
factory information concerning his name or other 
qualifications. 

A cloud settled upon Mr. Becket’s face, and his 
features contracted as if with pain. “ Ali, little 
Percy !” sighed he, shaking his head; “ most loveable 
of human beings — generous, tender-hearted, high- 
spirited boy ! His poor mother I she would have kissed 
the very dust beneath his feet.” 

“ Did he die also?” asked the man of the world, 
who could conceive no deeper cause of grief for a 
beloved one, than his death. “ I thought letters 
Were sent to five.” 

“ No," was the answer, with a sudden change of 
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tone and manner. “ He will be here, I suppose, 
among the rest. He was in India, too, but not in the 
same presidency as his sister. Your letter must have 
met him on his return; he was bringing his little 
child home, I heard, and they came by the mail 
which has only just arrived; he has but one child, 
and I know not whether it is a boy or a girl — his wife 
died in giving birth to it.” 

And Mr. Bccket sank into deep thought. Pre- 
sently, rousing himself, he said, “ There is a portrait j 
of Mrs. Lee in the library. Shall we go and look ' 
at it ?” 1 

'I'liey adjourned to the room in question, and Mr. ' 
Coniston had full leisure to indulge in the raptures of 
coimoisscurship, for his companion did not utter a 1 
woid. The face of the ])ictuic was very beautiful, 
with dark pathetic eyes that seemed glistening with | 
unshed tears, transparent cheeks, and lips soft but ' 
pensive ; gentle was it, matronly and tender, yet, if 
the epithet be intelligible, intensely human in its ex- 
pression, like one whom sorrow' would rather crush 
than sanctify. They were still engaged in contem- 
})lating it when tlic servant announced, “ Mr. Lee ' 
and Mrs. Aytouii.” 

’I’hey entered, — a tall, fine-looking man, scarcely 
foity years old, accompanied by a lady some two 
year,'^ younger; she woie widow’s weeds, and pcrliaps 
the regularity of her beauty was lendered all the 
more conspicuous by the plainness of her dress. She 
seemed struggling with some emotion, for she trem- 
bled, changed colour, and ratlier clung to than 
leaned upon her brother’s aim; at last pciceiving 
Mr. Bucket, she held out botli her hands to him, | 
essayed to speak, and burst into tears. Mr. Lee i, 
resigned her to his cliarge, with a kind of compound ' 
smile, betokening the peileelion of .sympathy and of | 
self-command, and then turned to pay his compli- I 
inents to Mr. Coniston, wdiich he did very courteously, ! 
hilt with the air of giving rather than of receiving a 
welcome. | 

“ 1 am very happy to make your acquaintance, ] 
Mr. Collision,” said he ; “ I hidievc my late relative ! 
W'as much inclehtccl to your kindness during the last | 
years of his life. 1 shall always be glad to see you | 
at Evelyn.” 

The lawyer bowed with a slight, scarcely perceptible, 
expression of irony, and they moved together to the 1 
window, in order to allow Mrs. Aytoun time to 
recover herself. 

“ My sister is naturally a good deal overcome,” | 
pursued Mr. Lee, lowering his voice. “ It is seven- j' 
and-twenty years since w'e w'erc here; the place is { 
altered very inucli for the better — it is something like ' 
what it used to be in days very long gone by. My I 
relative must have expended vast sums upon it — how , 
much now, allow'ing for tlie reduction of principal, do | 
you take his annual income to have been at the time 
of his death ? ” | 

“ He made no secret of it,” replied Mr, Coniston ; 

“ it was about twelve thousand.” I 

“ Clear ?” inquired Mr. Lee. I 

“ Clear !” responded the lawyer. ! 
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** I am a good deal overcome myself,” resumed Mr. pretty fish about — and they are so unhappy because 
Lee, reverting to the state of his feelings, “ but I they have no water to play in. That is cruel — and I 

never give way. In tliese cases, you know, one am sure you don’t mean to be cruel.” 

makes a great eflbrt, cand sutlers for it afterwards. A “ Oh, the fish, the fish !” cried Godfrey, jumping 
little small talk on indifferent topics is the best about in an ecstasy. “ 1 didn’t see them ; wliat fun 
method of acquiring self-control;” lie looked from the they are! I am sure tliey are very happy, they flap 
window again. “ Does tlie whole of this land,” said their tails so. O look, mamma, do look — look at that 
he, sighing, and speaking with very evident effort^ little darling in tlie corner; it has quite a side-face — 
“ belong to the Evelyn jiroperty ?” 1 didn’t know fish had side-faces — what an odd 

“The whole of it,” answered the agreeable Mr. mouth it has ! It is smiling — I’m sure it is — and it 

Coniston. is so like uncle Alexander ; just look at its mouth, 

“ Ah, hero arc the boys — I see them coming up and the whites of its eyes — nowq uncle Alexander, 

the walk. I am glad they are come to divert our minds isn’t it like you ? ” 

from tiiese painful recollections. Ellenor, here are “Hold your tongue, sir,’’ said Mr. Lee; “you 

the boys, and they have caught their uncle John ought to he veiy sorry tor the mischief you have 
I sornewliere on tlie road, and are bringing lum with done, instead ot standing tlicre talking such absurd 
' them.” nonsense.” 

As he spoke, a stout, rudd 3 ’,good-hiunoincd looking “But 1 didn’t do tlie mischief,” retorted the 
gentleman w^as seen to ascend tlie slope in trout of | undaunted (iodtiey; “it was that strange gen- 
the terrace at a kind of agonized trot, being vehe- tleman tliere, who threw it down because he was so 
mently impelled from behind by tw'o breathless, cowardly he couldn’t stand a kiek on tlie sliins ! A^H 
laughing boys of nine and ten years old. They did a man ought to mind being kicked! Oli, 1 nuist 
not set liiin free till the}’^ had hurried him as far as pick up thost* tish — ha, lia, ha! how wet they aie 
the portico, and deposited him witli considerable and slijipery ! Do let me put one on your neek, 
force against the hall door. Here they were joined mamma! jiut stoop down, now, will yon, for a 
by a youth of eleven, of somewhat more staid ap- moment! Jt will make you jump so — it is so wet 
peaiance, who seemed endeavouring to keep the and nice, and it doesn t keep still for an iiistani 
I peace; an altercation ensued, the subject of which mamma, }^ou let me. ’ 

I w'as not audible, but which wu'* cut short by the Whether Mrs. Aytoim would have yielded the 
youngest of the party breaking away from the rest, point or not cannot now he aseei tamed, for tlie 
! running W'ith the activity of a greyhound to the entrauee of unele John, iu cfunpanied by the otln i 
I terrace, and making one bound through the lihraiy ho^s, turned the euirent ot Master (lodfrey’^ 
j window, which brought his feet sharply in contact thoughts for the moim ni ; and lie allowed the ser- 
with the shins of Mr. Coniston, who was standing vant to di\' the carjiei, collect the broken glass, ami 
there, quite uiiprejiared for so suddi'n an intrus'oii. eair\' of! the insulted fish without liirther distuibtinee. 
He drew back, more hurt than he liked to acknow- His tranquillity was perhaps jiartly the result ol 
ledge, and brought the confusion to its climax by the uncle John’s first woids: Come, come, you logue. ' 
overturn of a stand which supported a glass liowl said lie, “ voii must he quiet now. Aunt Melis.sa i^ 

filled with gold and silver fish; the vessel was coming, and what will hUc say to \ on?” lletlieii 

shattered to pieces, the water streamed over tlic advanced to Mr. l>eckc*t, who was coiiteinplaliiig the 
carpet, and, the amazed fish flapped and struggled scene in silence, hut with rather a grave eye, and 
upon the floor. saluted him very cordially, telling him in a loud 

“ You little rascal, you deserve to he horsewhijiped,” whi.spei that his sister Melissa was at the door, and 
said Mr. Lee, who, not having in any manner suflered he was anxious that she should not he in any way 
himself, was disposed to be more amused than angry startled or hurried, for her nerves weie very delicate, 
at this ebullition of his nephew’s youthful spirits, and she was feeling immensely at coming back to 
Mr. Coniston looked as if it would have atfordt d him the old place. 

intense gratification to administer the ehastisement | “She is thinking so much of my mother, you 

in person; but the culprit escajied them both, and | know,” he added, with a half laugh and a quivering 

springing up to his mother with a shout of nndimin- | hn. 

ished glee, exclaimed in the tone of one who offers A sob from Mrs. Aytoun reminded him of her 
an unanswerable defence for his conduct, presence, and his countenance fell instantly as he 

“ Uncle John told me not to do it, mamma, so I became conscious of the inadvertance of which he 
was determined I would!” been guilty. 

“ But, my dearest Godfrey, that is not good,” re- “ Why, my deare.st Ellenor, I didn’t know you 
plied the gentle mother, drawing him towards Mr. were here,” cried he, kissing her. “And here is 
Becket, and parting the thick curls which hung over Frederick, wliom you have not introduced to Mr. 
his beautiful boyish face, witli a most eloquent gesture Becket yet. Come here. Master Fred, and take care 
of love and admiration. “ You ought to do as you are of your mother; you know you ought to be very 
told, 3 ^ ou know ; you must always mind when you are attentive to her, for she has nobody but 3 mii to 
spoken to, or else you will be a naughty boy. See, j depend upon. Crying again ! tut, tut, tut! ” (making 
now, you have broken the vase, and scattered all the | a clicking noise with his tongue, expressive of intense 
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vexation with himself), “how badly’ I do manage, to 
be sure ! ” 

p'rederick, a graceful, fair-haired boy, with an open 
brow and a countenance full of intellect and sweetness, 
came to his mother’s side, and with instinctive delicacy 
addressed Mr. Becket, so as to give her time to re- 
cover from her agitation. Godlrey clasped her hand 
between both his, and looked at uncle John with 
flashing eyes, as though, if he could only feel sure that 
he was the cause of those tears, lie would have 
knocked him down in a minute. Uncle John him- 
self began to make an immense hustle by way of 
I “quieting matters” previously to Melissa’s entiance. 

He shook hands heauily with his eldest brother, 

I introduced himself to Mr. Comston, whom he inis- 
'I took for the doctor, and to whom — for he jiiqued 
liimself on alw'ays saying something apposite to 
everybody — he addressed a hurried medical remark, 

I which reduced that individual to^a stale of hopeless 
j bewilderment; forced his nepliew, Alexander, to sit 
down on a footstool beside the window, which ereati^d 
the most dire and vengeful feelings in the breast of 
that young gentleman, inasmuch as his sole object 
I in life was to he e.^teemed more manly than lll^ 
\ears; insisted upon helping the housemaid to 
I c llect tlu' broken glass, and overset it iqion the floor 
I again in Ins eagerness ; and finally, in hurrying to 
ojien the door for the said housemaid on liei depar- 
I tiire, riisln d violently against his sister Melissa, v\ho 
was just entering from the head of the stairs. 

M iss Melissa Lee, wlio was 'gliding forward 
l' witli a great deal of deliheialion and delicacy, and 
r who could neither recover nor conceal her exceeding 
r discomposure at the inaiiiier of her reception, was 
|i about one-aiid-thirty years old, and still, in the eyes 
I of some, a very pretty woman. Her figure was 
light and slender, but without grace; and she had 
lier sister’s well-cut and regular features, warning, 
lujwfver, the cliangofulnoss of coloui and expression 
which lent such a charm to the countenance of the 
other. Her good looks just stopped slunt of beaut), 
— her precision was very iieaily eleganee. She was 
dressed in the highest f.ishioii ; and the deep velvet 
mantilla, and rich folds of the black w'alered-silk 
pelisse, set off’ her taper waist to advantage, and 
gave her figure tliat appearance of roundness in 
which it W'as by nature deficient. She Inul her hand- 
kerchief ill her hand, and hei whole manner was 
intended to have been refined, gentle, and plaintive ; 
but the intention was altogether frustrated by pooi 
uncle John’s awkwardness, and after the portentous | 
frown and indignant outcry into which slie liad been 
surprised, it was diffieiilt for her to resume her j 
original deportment. Her best plan, therefore, was j 
to sink upon the first chair she could find, and become 
slightly hjsterical; and this accordingly she did, with 
entire success. The whole party gatliered round 
her; sympathy and restoratives were duly adminis- 
tered; and her agitation having gone just far enough 
to vindicate her claim to sensibility, judiciously 
ceased, without becoming so violent as to disfigure 
her beauty, or mar the perfection of her toilette. It 


hi 

was fortunate that she recovered when she did, for 
the repentant uncle John had just arrived to lier 
rescue with a large tumbler of cold water, which in 
another moment would liave inundated her face and 
bonnet, and utterly destroyed the spiral elasticity of I 
her sable ringlets. | 

There now occurred one of those awkward, I 
restrained, and unnatural conversations which, ])arii- | 
doxical as it may sound, are far more common among ' 
members of the same family, or very near friends, i 
under particular cireuinstances, than among mere ' 
acquaintance. When there is one subject present in 
the tlionghbs of all winch all are equally anxious I 
to .avoid discussing — when each is speculating upon j 
tlu* nature of the other’s feelings, and wondering ! 
W'hat the others are thinking about himself — when | 
small-tjilk would be an ahsuidity because you are | 
too intimate, and argument wouldlicaii imjierlineiice j 
because you aie too much ]ne-occiipic(l, and hadi- ! 
nage would he a ciime because some esteem it the ■ 
maik of callousness, and expression of feeling would 
he impossible, either because you could not say { 
enough, or would he sure to s.ay too much, or | 
because your heaiers are not cougcni.al, — this is a ! 
kind of nunialiiie martyrdom, the gcmiineness of | 
which many hi'aits v\ill rei’ognise. In this world, ' 
rcseive Is the law of all deep ami delicate feeling — j 
It is tlu* condition of its existence — the rule of its ! 
development. Love dwells among advcisc elements ; j 
she* moves like a weary swimmer in deep waiters; slit l 
pants for the fiee air and the stiong pinion; her ' 
utterance is like that of a }oung child, lisping and 
staminenng imperlcct woids ami lialf-sentences, foi 
her language is the language of Paradise, and she I 
cannot rightly learn it out of her native land. So 
she betakes heiself to tones, and looks, and deeds, 
'•peaking chiefly by symbols winch suggest the uii- 
utteiahle mystery of lu r fullness. Seeming jiro- 
digahiy and lavisliness of exprt'ssioii are no 
bieaeli of the law ol reserve, because tlio utmost 
they can do falls so f.ir slioit of the leality. Out- 
ward coldness and niggardliness aic no proof of 
poverty, hut ratlici of a despairing generousness, 
which, liiulmg no sulfieient outlet for its vast 
wealth, glows miserly in very scorn of its owm 
nicompeUnce. For Love fears not to reveal herself; 
it is only that a full revelation of her is impossible. | 
.fudge her not baldly; have faith in her even when 
her external aspect is least satisfying ; be not wroth 
with the stranger and the captive ! Of her highest 
achievement, we can hut say compassionately, ‘*slie 
hath done vvliat she could ! ” When the necessity 
for reserve shall be done away, and its very exist- 
ence obliterated, wdien sjiirit shall read the depths of 
spirit, and full comprehension and perfect sympathy 
hiiall be blended in the unity of a speecliless elo- 
quence, then sliall we see J.ove face to face, and 
learn, perchance, how often w'c have wronged her, 
so long as we only saw her in a ghass — darkly. 

“Shall we not have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
Lee?” inquired uncle John, addressing his brother 
Alexander. 
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Slie was not quite equal to tlje journey,’' was 
the reply ; “ she has been out of liealtli for some 
time. I think of taking her down to Malvern for 
the summer.” 

! ‘‘ Dear Emily is nervous fibout herself, I know,” 

' said Melissa, between whom and Mrs. Alexander 
Lee there was a ])erpctual quiet feud, because each 
i considered licrself a genuine invalid, and believed 
; the other to he fanciful and self-indulgent; but 
happily she has an excellent constitution : you 
! should take her to Leamington, — Dr. Jephson would 
' cure her in a week.” 

i “ Ah ! he’s a very clever fellow ! ” interposed uncle 
! John, “and I’m uncommonly delighted to find that 
! you have come round to my opinion at last, Melissa. 

He did you a vast deal of good — why, you were not 
i like the same creature while we were at Leamington. 

Only, to be sure, he is rather a rough diamond. How 
. he did abuse you! — positive abuse it was — no words 
j were bad enough for you.” 

I Melissa’s face flushed a little, but she continued to 
address her brother Alexander in her sustained, mo- 
notonous, but somewhat harsh voice, which resembled 
tlie prolonged creak of a rusty door-hinge, as thongli 
poor uncle John had not spoken at all. “Jephson 
wholly mistook 7Jiy case,” said slie, “but I think lie 
would understand Emily in a moment. He very 
nearly killed me” 

“ I think that would scarcely encourage me to take 
my wife to him,” said Mr. Alexander Lee, quietly. 

Master Godfrey had been tranquil so long that liis 
mother now began to he afraid he was plotting some 
mischief. She looked anxiously after liiin, and saw 
him busily engaged ^\ith the tumbler of water which 
had been procured for his aunt, and in which he had 
- placed one of the unhappy gold fish which he had 
I succeeded in concealing from the vigilance of the 
housemaid, and purloined for his owm especial entcr- 
tainnient. Mrs. Aytoun, who doated upon liim, and 
was in momentary teiror of his disgracing himself in 
tlie eyes of his relations, thought this would be a 
capital opportunity for beguiling him quietly and 
happily out of the room with his treasure, before any 
tremendous outbreak had occurred. The door w'as 
half open, and she was stealing towards it, beckoning 
her son meanwhile witli an air that promised some 
mysteiious pleasure, to he revealed elsewhere, and 
hoping to escape unperceived, when uncle John darted 
before her, and closing the door with a hang and a 
! smile of heartfelt politeness ere she could reach it, 

; exclaimed, “ My dear iCllenor ! I know you are 
1 afraid of a draught ! Why didn’t you ask 7/ie to shut 
I the door?” 

I The baffled lady thanked him, and returned to her 
1 seat. 

“ And how do my little friends get on with their 
studies?” said Mr. Lee. “ How is Euclid, Frederick? 

' — can you say the forty-seventh proposition without 
hook?” 

“ 1 don’t like Euclid at all, uncle, ’’replied Frederick. 
“ I think Virgil is much nicer.” 

“ Oh, my dear!” interposed Mrs. Aytoun, “ but 


you know you are getting on very well w'itli your 
mathematics, and you ought to take as much pains 
with what you dislike as with wlmt you like. He is 
too imaginative,” slie added in an apologetic whisper 
to her brother, “ to take much pleasure in that sort of 
study ; but be is such a good industrious boy ; all his 
masters are so fond of him.” 

“Greek and Latin arc very necessary,” said Mr. 
Lee; “ tliey must he ncqniied, because they arc tlie 
stamp which the w'orld has agreed upon, and no ' 
education can pass current without them. But |! 
mathematics are the real education of the mind : they j 
develope and sharpen the reasoning faculty ; they arc 
the only training that can make a philosopher; the ;| 
habit of intellect whicli they produce is the best pre- 
paration for cvciy ])Ossible species of study to which ! 
the mind can address itself. I should he very sorry j 
to think that Frederick was not making progress in ;i 
mathematics.” * 

Ficdcrick, a gentle, timid, sensitive boy, blushed to || 
the temples, and looked down as though lie had ,, 
received a reproof. | 

“ But he is making progress,” shouted uncle John, , 
clapping him encouragingly on the hack, “ I know he 
is. Don’t be afraid, Fied — speak out like a mail! 
Let iH hear you say that same foily-sevenili proposi- 
tion which your uncle asked you for.” 

Mrs. Aytoun made a deprecatory sign, and her 
good-natured brotliei's counteiiaiice fell immediately. 
“Well, my hoy,” said he, “ 1 daie say you aic shy, 
and don’t like to exliihit your learning before com- 
pany. All the better — all the better. Conceit w'ould 
spoil your wisdom, if you w'eic as wise as Solomon 
himself. But if you can’t say it word for word, J am | 
sure you can tell ns wdiat it is about; — now lIkmi — now' | 
tor It — come, make haste, or your mother will be 
ashamed of you.” | 

The poor hoy’s colour rose till the tears stood in his i 
eyes, and 1.^ replied hesitating and abashed, “ It is \ 
something about — going nmiul — a square.” | 

This speech was received with a shout of laiiglilor ; 
and Master Alexander, who liad risen from his foot- 
stool as soon as lie was free of his uncle’s eye, came 
forward and said with a polished self-possessed air, 

“ Goiirg round a square! I do believe Fred thinks he 
has discovered the quadrature ot the ciicle.” 

“Very fair, Alic — very good indeed, my hoy!” 
cried his father, laughing still more ; “ a very fair bit 
indeed, that. But you must help your cousin out of 
his difficulties. Come now, let us hear W'liellier you 
can recite the forty-seventh proposition, and J dare 
say he will be able to do it afterwards.” 

“ The square of the liypotlienuse of a right-angled 
tiiangle — ” began Alexander, in an easy and assured 
tone. A loud scream from his aunt Melissa, followed 
by an agonized “ Oh, Godfrey, Godfrey !” from Mrs. 
Aytoun, interrupted him. The dreaded catastrophe 
had taken place ; — poor Mrs. Aytouii’s attention hud 
been wholly absorbed by the trial of her elder son, so 
that she had suffered Godfrey unobserved and unmo- 
lested to mount a chair behind the sofa on which his 
aunt Melissa was sitting, and then and there to put in 
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execution liis clierished sclieme, by dropping the little 
fiali, fresh from the water, upon the back of licr neck, 
just where the black velvet mantle allowed a small 
triangular piece of skin to be visible. He shouted 
and clapped his hands. “Oh, you dear little thing, 
how well you did it!” cried he. “How frightened 
she was ! Didn’t she halloo? Oh, how she jumped! 
Oh, what fun !” Frederick, the dignified Alexander, 
and even uncle John, joined in the laugh, which 
indeed the rest of the paity found it rather dillicult 
to restrain. But Ciodticy’s mirth was changed to 
I fury in an instant, when Miss Melissa Lee, wdio was 
I ill too great a passion to faint, having first adrninis- 
I tered to him a heart}' box on tlic car, huiled the 
unhappy fish out of the window with all her might. 
“ You wicked, cruel woman !” cried he, stamping both 
his feet on the ground, while his mother could scarcely 
withhold him fiom returning the blow', “ I don’t mind 
vonr hitting me, but you have killed it — you have 
j killed the poor, pretty little fish, because you were in 
; a wicked passion. You ought to be hanged — that you 
! ought — youciucl, ugly old woman!” 

I “Godfrey, fiodfrex,” cried poor iVfrs. A}toun, 

I almost in tears, “come out of the room with me 
directly. You are a vi ry naughty boy. You must 
he v,iniishod.” 

Mr. Becket gently, but very decidedly, offered his 
' assistance in conveying the kicking, stiiiggliiig rebel 
lowaids the door; w’hile Miss Melissa, having some- 
what recovered her composure, began a harangue, 

; with a kind of stately pathos very impressive to her 
' auditors. “ My dear Fllcnor, you really must allow 

I me to say ” She was not fated to proceed any 

1 fiutlior. “ Who is this?” excl.iiined Mr. Coniston, in 
I a tone of surprise; aiul everybody, including even 
i the refractory Godfrey, turned to see the cause of tlie 
; ejaculation. The door had opened, and a iicw' comer 
I had entered during the confusion. 

It w'as a little girl of four years old. She wore a 
white flock, w'ith a blue ribbon round the waist; her 
head was uncovered, save by a ])rofusion of golden 
curls, which fell ujion two soft lounded shouldcis 
nearly as w'hite as tlie dress. Her eyes were daik 
blue, full of that sweet, wistful, wondering expression 
which is the [ inysteiy of childhood — they looked 
like glimpses of a summer heaven. Her delicate 
cheeks were somewhat flushed, yet she seemed lather 
puzzled tliaii frigliteiied, like one so nourished upon 
love that she knows of nothing else, and thinks that 
«lrife, and trouble, and sin, which she does not uiidiw- 
stand, must needs be some new and strang** form of love 
which she shall learn to compiehcnd by-and-by. 
Blushing with this natural modesty, yet not hesitating 
for a moment, she looked around her, and then 
walked straight up to Mr. Becket, and lifting her 
clear eyes to his face, and stretching out her little 
hand, while her sweet lips parted with one of those 
serene smiles never seen save in childhood, she said, 
W'lth the tone of one who gives a full and satisfactory 
explanation of every possible difliculty — 

** Papa sent me.’* 

(To he conthmed,) 


I THE ILLUSIONS OF GENIUS. 

I Tn?: beauties of Nature, ^vlli(•ll few persons 
can contemplate without V(*i*y gr(*at ph'iiHuie, 
stir up within the bosom of (lenius the most 
passionate emotions — such, indeed, tis exert an 
influence over the Imagination and pursuits, 
that can lu'ver cease but witli existence. From 
the beauties of Nature suggestions have been 
caiiglit for the finest conce2)tions in llie Fine 
Arts ; music and poidry liave owed to their 
inspirutioii, their most sublime and touching 
cflTeet. Th(i aident and contemplative mind 

“ rinds tongues in trec'ii, hooks in Ihe ruiiiiing brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in ever} thing.” 

Tlie works of the painter and sculptor bear 
ample testimony to the de(‘p imprt’ssion made 
upon the imagination by the charms of nature 
— to enumerate ev(‘ii some among tlie poets who 
have f(dt their mighty influence, would require 
a much larger sjiaee than our limits permit. It 
is an iiifl lienee that Gimius aeknowdedges tirst, 
and parts witli last, and lliat is proof against 
all th(i \ieissitudes of life. 

Jn Jjockhart’s Life of Scot i, we find that his 
irr(*at(‘st delight, wdieiia child, was to ac(*om2)any 
“ tlie aged liind,’* who took liim on liis slioukha* 
to the spot where the Hock fe<l whieli he 
tended. Sir Walter told his friend Mr. Skem*, 
wlien siicnding a summer day in his old age 
among these wdl-remeiiihered crags, “ that he 
delighted to roll about on tlie grass all day long 
in the midst of the flock ; and the suit of fellow- 
ship he thus formed with the sh(‘e]) and lambs 
lia<i im^iressed his mind with a degrei' of afl'ee- 
tionate feeling towards them which had lasted 
throughout life.” 

J\Ir. Lockhart says, There is a story of his 
having been f orgolten one day among the knolls, 
when a tli under-storm came on, and his aunt, 
suddenly n^colleeting his situation, and running 
out to bring him home, is said to liave found 
him lying on liis back, clapping his hands at the 
lightning, and crying out, ‘Bonny ! bonny !’ at 
every flash.” Tims it was, that from the early 
dawn of chihlliood, his great mind received 
lliose impressions of the sublime and beautiful, 
which have furiii.shed those (*xquisite ])ictures, 
tlint are found scattered, in all their freshness, 
through his jiages. 

Many of our most delightful musical com- 
l^oscrs liave found their iiisiiiration among the 
Avild and beautiful scenery Avhich they loved to 
haunt. 

Yiotti, celebrated alike for the beauty of 
liis compositions, and for the enchanting man- 
ner in which he executed them, has been thus 
s^ioken of by M. Eymur : — “ Never did man 
attach so much value to the simplest gifts of 
nature as he, and never did child ( njoy them 
more passionately. A simple violet which chanee 
discovered to him buried in the grass, Avould 
transjiort liim Avith the liveliest emotion — a 
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i! pear or a plum gathered fresli by his own hand, 
il would for the moment make liim tlie liappiest 
I of mortals : the perfume of tlie oik* liad always 
something new to liim, and tlu* taste of the 
other sornetliing mort* delicious than before. 
j| Th(* slightest im])ressioii seemed <‘ommunicated 
I, to all his sens(*s at once — every thing spoke to 
' Ins heart, and he yielded liimsidf at once to its 

I emotions.” 

Tin* gra7id(Mir and sijnj)lieit 3 ^ of nature in- 
spired some of' I><*ethoven’s ha])piest eoniposi- 
tions. It Avas his Avont to s|)end much of his 
I tiiiK*. among a\ ild and romantic se(*nery, and he 
) Avould often ])a^s vvdioh*, nights in wandering 
!; tlirouLdi their retired paths — often r(*niaining 
i, out for days together. It was during these 
'i rambles that he eompos(*d — while, in a stale of 
i utter ahstractivm, e\(‘r and anon he humim'd 
I ov(*r snatches of the music that floated on his 
|, imagination. 

!l iJut it is not aloiK* to tho.se attainments 
j: AV'hich make the most caplivaiting a])peal> to the 
, senses, that the eontempl.ition of nal lire guides. 
j| 'Pin* d(‘epest .sci(‘nci*s and the most laborious 

II studies have been jiursued from the int(‘nse, in- 
|i tcj-est with which nal oral objiads have* be(*n 
j| eont(*mphit(*d. Many a geologist and naturalist 
' could trac(^ their fii’st step in sci(*iitific reM*arch 

to a vivid inl<*re.>t wliich appeare 1 to them but 
simph* admiration or <'uriosity. 

I-(a Caille, Avho Avas distinguished among tin* 
first a.^trononuT^ of the a^(‘, >a as son to (he 
jiarish clerk of a village*.. "When about fen 
years old, lie u^<*d to go (‘very nighi, by hi^ 
fatlK*r''s d(*,^in‘-, to ring tin*, clnireli bell ; be al- 
Avays n'lurned lioin<- late, Avbieli ])r<ivoke(l bis 
fatlier, avIio often beat liim for tin* delay, but 
still llie boy did not aj)pear for a full hour aft(‘r 
the. hell had ceased to ring. The fatlier, anxious 
to fiml out Aviiat could thus constantly detain 
him, det(*rmined to follow and aa aleh him. IL* 
saAV him asei'iid the ste(*ph*., and ring the bell 
for tin*, appointed lime. Aftfu* it Avas .sih*iit Ik*. 
found that the child r(*inaiii(*d stationary for up- 
wards of an hour. When he came doAvn he. saAV 
bis fatlier, — be east himself at bis fi*et, andcmi- 
f(*ss(*d, Avhile Ik*, tri'inbled Avitli tear and agita- 
tion, that it was tlie. d(*light which Ik* took in 
watching the stars, Avlii(;h was the cause of his 
dtdaying to go home. Tliis confession did not 
sott(*n the fatlier’s lK*art, for we find that it only 
])rodue.e.d a severe flogging. A scientific man 
fortunately hapyxmed to pass the. strecit, and 
found La Caille w(‘eping ; he pitied the poor 
boy, and stopped to imjuire. the cause, of his | 
I afflictioii. La Caille told him Ik*, was in trouble 
because bis father was angry with liim, and had 
[uuiislied liirn severely, for bedng tempted to 
stay out at nights beyond the time he was ex- 
pected hoiiK*, that he might watch the stars 
from the stee]jle, where he had been sent to ring 
the bell. 


Struck by the entliusinsm of the child, who ! 
at every risk gratified his passion for contem- i 
plating the skies, he felt that he was no ordinary I 
mortal, and determined to lend liis aid in the | 
development of lliat genius which so evidently i 
existed. Little did La Caille. tliink, while 
watching the stars merely as sublime mid beau- | 
tifnl objects, that be would live to liiid bis I 
Avay to the Cape of (rood Hope for tluj pur- | 
pose of examining the stars of the .southern j 
hemispliere, to rank among those Iiigln'st for | 
scientific attainuK'nts, and to leave Avorks of 
high value, w1k*ii he Avas taken from among 
men. I 

The .same enthusiasm which ea^ls such an 
<*X(piisite glow over the scenes vvbieli (l(‘nius 
lovcii to tr(‘ad, invoking the spirit of Inspira- 
tion, gives r(*ality to every tiling that can | 
avvnikeii ti'iiderness ami sym})atliy. Tin* in- 
teri.se s^*n.-^ibility with which entliusiastic, g<*nins 
contcnijilates the noble works of art, wln'llicr 
r(‘prcM‘ntiiig sublime or toueliiiig subjects, is 
I'xtn'inely interesting, and lias rnrnished many 
remarkable anecdotes illustrative* of that faculty 
Avdiicli giA(‘s n^ality to illusion — lints crealiug 
till id<;{d Avorld. AVlu re ihi^ fai'idty ev ideiilly 
exists, w(* may lx* sun* that (.ieiiius may lx* 
fotiiid, and that all tJiat is n(‘e4*s.Mny for its 
lull develojiinent is some lucky chance, or 
fri(*iKlly aid. 

I liV^elyii lias d(‘serihed an entliusiastic lover of 
s(*ulj>ture, the librarian of tiic Vatican, who 
was eontiiiually to lx* s(‘en at one of tin* finest 
eollee.lions in Lome, talking to tin* .^ta1ii(‘s, and 
kissing and embracing tln'in. Tin*!*!* aie, many 
well-authenticated {leeoimls of' p(‘rM)iis having 
actually l)(*(a)me, passionately miamouMMl of 
bcautifnl st*'lu(‘S. JMadame dc llast(‘r, a Ci'f- 
nian lady, an aiilhoress, gives an aecoiint of an 
(‘.nthusiastie. girl, who had made a de.(‘]> im- 
{ire.ssion on her : but lK*r own words will tell 
the. .story b(‘st : — 

“It was a singular oeeurn’iiee, wliieb 1 i 
shall never forget. 1 was j)rt*.seiit at the na- 
tional Mus(*iim when the girl (altered tluj 
Salle (P Apollon. She was tail and (*l(‘gantly 
foj-in(*d, and in all thci bloom of health : J was | 
struck with her air, and my ey(*s involuntarily 
folio vv(‘d her steps. J saw lier start as slu* east j 
Ikt ey(*s on tlui statin*, of Apolh^, and she stood ; 
bc'fore it as if struck by lightning. Gradually 
lier (*ye.s sparkhid with sensibility : she had 
Indore looked calmly round the liall. Her whole i 
frame? seemed to be electrified, as if a trims- |j 
formation had takeni place within her ; and it | 
has since appeared tliat indeed a transformation 
had tak(ai place, and that her jmuthful breast 
liad imbibed a powerful, alas ! fatal passion. 

1 remarked that hen* companion, (an elder sister, | 
it seems,) could not force lier to l(?ave the | 
statue, but with much entreaty ; and she left j 
tlie hull with Ljars in her eyes, and all the ex- j 
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propsion of tender sorrow. I set out the very 
iu*xt oveniii^ for Alontmorcnoy ; I roturiiod 
I 1() Paris at tlio end of August, and \isited 
I inini(“diat(‘ly tlie magniiicent colL'c.tioii of an- 
|! tiqiies. I recollected the girl from Provence, 
j and tlioiiglit 1 might ]>crha]>s ni(*ct witli lier 
' again, hut I nevoi* saw her jd'terwards, tiioiiglj 
1 went rr(*(]iiently. At Jcngtli I inel vvitli one of 
j tlie att<'iidnnts vviio I rccoll(u*t(‘d liad ol)>.(‘i ved 
lier Avifli the same attcntivii cui-iosily wliieli 1 
I had felt — and I iiKjiiired after In r. 

I “ ‘Poor girl,’ said tin*, old man, ‘ that was a 
sad visit for Jieid Slie came alhTwards, almost 
• ■very day, to look at lh(‘ slatiu*, and sin* would 
' sil still, with lior liainK folded in Ikm* lap, gazing 
' III lh(* image ; and wlien lici* fiicmd,^ (oi-ced Ikt 
: e\ay, it was aluays with tears iliat sin* l(‘ft tin* 
li.dl. In tli(i middle, of May, she hrouglit, 
A\ lieiu'ver she came, a haskt'L of llowers, and 
phir(*d it on tin* mosaic st(*])S. Oju* morning 
( Mily, she had conti-ived to g(‘t into tin* room 
hrloi'e tin* usual Jiour of o[)ening it; and we 
round her W'itliin llie grate, sittirtg on the ste])s 
.d .iosl fainting, (*Nhau-'t(‘d w ith wa*(*ping ; tin* 
w liole iiall was scented with the jn'i-fiinn* of 
llowei’s, and she had elegantly throw'ii over the 
''t 1 ini a large veil of Indian nin''lin, wdth a 
uolden IViiige — we pitied the (‘ondition of the 
lovady girl, and let no oin* into the hall till her 
it lends ea.me, and eairi<“d ln*r lionn*. She 
-iMigLded and resisted (*X(‘eedingl> when for(‘ed 
away ; and deela,i-ed in her fri'nzy that the god 
iiad that Jiight elioseii her to lx* his ]>i i(‘st»*ss. 

hav(‘ never sei'n In*!* siiie«' : and we hear llial 
a 1 opiat(‘ was iriv en her, and that she, was tak<‘n 
into tlie eoinitry. 

“ 1 Jinnh* iuitliei* iinpiiries concerning her 
history, and h'anied afterwards that she. had 
died rav ing.'’ 

; 'fhe (‘fleets of this d(‘(*]> seiisihility W'ere 
' indeed sad ; tli(*re ai’e innumerahh* instances on 
record of d<'lu'd(Mis just as strong, and some as 
fatal -tlios(‘. w'ho have Avitnessc'd them in otln‘rs, 
have described tlu'ir own sensations as “ startled 
and fe(*ling for an instant as if in some snp(*r- 
miliiral jmistaiet*,. A young artist, in om* of the 
cathedrals in Rome*, was so struck by a line 
l>aifitiiig, re[)res(‘nting our Ta>rd about to lx* 
takeai from thci enjss, tliat he r<*nniin(*d behind 
the congregation in earnest contemjilation of 
ihe ])ic.ture lor such a length of time, that the 
ni'rson wlio liad tin* earn of th(‘ elinreh at 
h iigth grew impatient, and reminded him that 
it was time to go, 

“ I only wait,” said tlie enw^rapt ])aint(*r, 

‘‘ till those holy men have loAvered lla*. body 
I from the Cross.” 

: Ju tlie Lives of the British Artists, a similar 

! c'ase may be found. Roubiliac superintend(*d 
j the erection of tin*. Niglitingale, Monument; and 
I it was related of liiin by (hiyface., the ahh(*y 
! mason, tliat lie found him one day, standing 


with his arras folded, and his looks fixed upon 
one of those knightly figui-(*,s which support 
the canojiy over the statue ol‘ Sir Francis 
As lie apjiroachcd, the artist laid his 
hand on his arm, ])oint(*d to the ligure, and 
said “ Iliish, he wdll sp(*ak soon !” ! 

Jt lias been well said by I)’lsra(*li thalihirry 
saw jiictures in nature, and nature in ])ictnn*s 
■ — this indec'd is the case with most celebrated 
painters, of an innigimitive t(*niperainent, — they 
look at, s])(‘ak of, and tliink of tin* lignres 
r(*pr(**<(‘nted, as if they were living creatures. 
Fuseli asked Northcote how he liked his jdeture 
of ILireulcs drawing liis arrow at Pluto. 

“■ IMucli,” said N()rthc,ot(‘ ; “ it is cle.ver, — 

\(‘ry clc\(*r, — hut Ik* will n(‘v er hit him.” 

“ TI<‘ shall hit him!” exc.hum(*d Fu>(‘li, and 
ran away with his hiusli; and as lie laboured 
to give tin*, arrow the trm* dir(*cli()n, he was 
heard to mijttiT — “ Hit liim! — by J ii])iter, hut 
Ik* shall liil him!” 

To such illusions of tin* iinugiiialion, pcrlnqis 
the jx*rfceli(m ol* the fnM*st specimens of ait 
may be ind(*ht(M. S(> indlspcnsihhi have* the 
gi(*a(est actors loiind it to keep n]> to tlieiii- 
selv'cs by (*v(*ry ni(*ans the Illusion oi“ the sc(*ne, 
that tlK“y liavi* not (‘xc.hang(*d a word, nor 
allowed any one to approach tlK*m when about 
to perform, and IV('(pK*ntly Iri'ad the* stage 
aloiK* for an horn* lx‘f()re tin* curtain rises, that 
nothing may Avithdraw them from lh(*ir ideal 
Av or Id. 

Ida*, cxti’aordinary power of tlie imagi- 
nation in giving life to the r(*pr(‘S(*ntati()ns of 
iIk*. artist, is s()m(*tim(‘s atten(l(‘d Avitli very 
disti(*ssing (‘ff(‘cts — tin* iJhisioii b(*eomes in- 
tensely jiainfnl, Avhen some horrihh* subject 
hainils th(* arlist Avith all tin* force of reality. 

Spinello Ix'came so paiiifidly impr(*ssed Avith 
his vej)r«*senlalioii of Liiciler in the Fall of tin*. 
.VngeN,” that Ik* was lor a li'iigth of time tor- 
tur(*d by the idea that IJk* demon was always 
by his side. The* stieleh of tlu* powers of the 
mind to an unnat iiral (*\tenl has sometimes pro- 
duced the most lam(*ntable (df(*eis. The ima- 
gination, ever t(*nding to substitute the id(*!il for 
tin* r(*al, has heeoim* a pivy to the most harass- 
ing Jiallueinatioiis ; horrors, suspicions, and a 
thousand dark idi*as liavi*. taken such des])oti<*. 
hold of the mind, as to ballh* e.vcry altenijit of 
r(*as(m to disped th(‘in. 

Rousseau Avas continually haunt(*d by jihan- 
toms, and Barry by malignant jiersecntors. 
From too intense aiqilication, AAdiile writing his 
Essay on 1'ru th, lieatli(*. Avas a gi'eat sufferer 
for a length of time, lie hi ms(*lf describes the 
horrors which lie felt : his mind had been k(*.pt 
so much on tlu* sU’ctch in m(*ta physical res(*arch, 
that it utterly lost its tone. IL* could not hear 
to look into the essay, which Avas ready foi jnib- 
licatioiu but Jiiid to get a friend t(* eoTT(*ct tin*, 
jiress for him, feeling that the task would till 
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lum with a horror which lie could not en- 
dure. 

It has been beautifully said by Mr. D’Israeli 
that philosophy becomes poetiy, and science 
imagination, in the, enthusiiisni of genius. The 
entire devotion and tlie woiidertiil energy in 
scientific pursuits, so often seen, shows the 
truth of this observation. The scientific genius 
will give up everything to bring to light some 
principle whieli lie believes established in na- 
ture, and to look into her hidden mysteries. 

I The most severe studies become d(‘lightfiil to 
I those who possess the great faculty of forgetting 
i themselves, who dwell only on the great trutlis 
they have trae(‘d, and the secrets y(*t to he dis- 
closed ill some loved science. We know of 
men pursuing their literary and scientific la- 
bours in a manner that nothing but genius 
could dictate, and nothing but (uithiisiasm ac- 
I coniplish ; giving up all the luxuri(‘s, (‘iijoy- 
raents, and comforts of life, to devote every 
energy of the mind to some darling pui>uit, 
nay, wearing out the vciy s])ring.s of life in 
watching, in labour, and (l(*ep tliinking. 

“We have need of it,” says Mr. Abernethy, 
in speaking of enthusiasm as giving support in 
the labours incident to the medical pi’ofcssion, 

we have need of it, to induce ns to sjiend our 
nights in study, and our days in the disgusting 
and health-destroying observation of human 
diseases, which alone can enable us to under- 
stand, alleviate, or remove them.” Tliere ar(» 
innumerable most affecting cases on record, 
which add a still deeper interest to the nobh* 
works which have be(*n given to the world by 
those who have saerifici‘d tlndr pros])ects, and 
expended their means and their health, and 
some their life itself, to prcjduee them. 

The statue, of Cliarh'S II. jdaced in the cen- 
tre of th(^ Iloyal Exchange, cost the young 
artist his life. In v ain did liis friends and phy- 
sicians implore that he would demist, but his 
feelings were too much engaged in the work : 
he declared that he would willingly give up his 
life to die at the foot of his statue, lie did live 
to see it raised, but his unwearie.d exertions 
had brought on consumption : he returned to 
his home to die. 

Milton was told by his physician, that if he 
persevered in the vvm’k in vvliich he was en- 
gaged, the loss of .sight was inevitable. Milton 
declared that he preferred his duty to his eyes, 
and would not de.sist. 

The remains of Henry Kirke White furnish 
a very touching example of the fatal enthusiasm 
of genius. 

Moreri, though certain to have risen to the 
highest eminence in his profession, gave up all 
to devote himself exclusively to the completion 
of his historical dictionary, and retired from all 
the flattering popularity which, ns n preacher, 
he enjoyed, to spend himself on his work. So 


great was his exertion in preparing a second 
improved edition, that his health gave way : 
the work came from llie printer’s bands — but 
Moreri was dead ! 

— ♦ — 

THE TWO DREAMS. 

A DllKAM or DEATU. 
nr T. M. r. 

A Dr.rAni'T L dream ha<l I ! 

1 (I I caiuod that 1 was dead ; 

I saw my l)ody lie* 

Bv the soul uutciiaiitcd ; 

And I Nlirank v\illi terror and despair 
I’lom llie form I once believed h) fair, 

Erom tho dealli-damps gathering now 
On the strange iinearlhly face. 

From the jtallid, an till blow, 

AVhere life had left no trace. 

Yet my hovered near, 

r.i willing to depart, 

For it thouerht ol Eternity with fear, 

And of Tunc vviih a loving heart ! 

O iSIanhoodV failljCiil love ! 

O (niildlioodV ho\v tears ' 

Have ye no power to move 
Stem Death when he appears? 

That lifclcsS form my lover prest 
Tn giief and i)assiou to his hjcast; 

-My little sihters mourn, 

And lis]) the prayi r ho told — 

“ Oh, let lier l)nt letiirn : 

** Witlioiit her, life is cold !’’ 

] hirovo to live ai^ain, 

Ihit my cori)se lav still and chill, 

O nsclcsB Ijovc, your strength it. vain, 

Death is your master still ! 

My motliei knelt alone, 

J3y Iicr darUng'.s eori)se to pray, 

She did not weep, or groan, 

Jhit she kissed me as 1 lay. 

Death, mournful Death, thy power must how, — 
Behold a might ier than thou ! 

Oh, Nature’s mystery ’ 

Foretaste of heavenly Idiss — 

Oh, Love’s first lioliest tic ! 

Oh, purest, dearest ki&s ! 

Life thrilled through every vein. 

By that sweet touch set free ; 

My trcmblii^g spirit lived egain, 
other ! it lived for thee I 

A DREAM OF LIFE. 

Pleasantly, pleasantly. Childhood flits by; 

Joyously, joyously. Youth drawetli nigh; 

Ilapi>ily, happily, Manhood hath jiast ; 

Peacefully, peacefully, Age comes at last. 

Pure arc the waters our childhood that blest, 

Bright is the siinhhine where youth loved to rest, 

Cool the green forest which manhood enclosed, 

Holy the ehurch where our old ago reposed. 

Love, deep as thosefi^aters, as tranquil and pure ; 

Hope, bright as that sunshine ; faith bom to endure. 
Yet holy and fresh as that green forest’s shade, — 

And peace, by those dim arches ever conveyed. | 

If such aro the spirits that guido us through life, 
Undefiled we pass on mid the world’s busy strife. 

Keep near me ; why faint and mnro faint do ye seem ? 
Oh beautiful spirits I and is it a dream ? . 
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FEANK PAIELEGn; 

OB, OLD COMI'ANIONS IN NEW SCENES.* 

j ClIAPTKll XXVI. 

I MU. VERNON MEETS UlS MATCD. 

Any tender-hearted reader who may feel anxious 
I concerning the fate of the unjustly suspected Shiimp, 
will be glad to learn that this hopeful candidate for 
the tread-rnill (not to incMition a more airy and ex- 
alted destiny,) escaped his promised castigation, for, 
the moment we alighted, Freddy Coleman dragged 
us into the library, and Lawless, in the excitement of 
I relating the morning’s adventure, entirely foigot bis 
' threatened vengeance. Lawless’s account of the 
i affair was, as may well he imagined, iich in the ex- 
licme, — woith \\al king barefoot twenty miles to bear, 
Freddy Coleman declared afterwards ; and an equally 
laboi ions pilgrimage would hare been quite repaid by 
witnessing the contortions of delight with which the 
[ uloiesaid Fieddy listened to him. 

,j “ So you have positively .settled the drysalter, and 
!j stand pledged to marry my cousin Lucy, if sh(‘ 

I ajiprove of you on further acquaintance. — What will 
I you give me to hand liei over to you ?” 

I “ Give \ oil, c’h? the soundest thrashing you ever 
ha* in your life, — one that will find you something 
lo think about for the next foi might, and no mist, ike. 

' I lie idea of putting tlie young woman’s aflcctions uj) 
to auction! — wliy,you’io\\oise than your old Goveinoi, 
he only wants to sell her lo the highest biddci.” 

“A\ell, he’s been sold himself thi.s time, jnetty 
handsomely,” replied Freddy; “ 1 only luqie it will 
be .1 lesson to linn for the fuLure.” 

It strikes me he’d be all the better for a few 
more lessons of the soil, ch ? go through a legular 
* Lducationul course’ as tluy call it. — Governors now- 
a-days get so dreadfully conceited and dictatoii.il 
— iheij know best — and they ivdl liavc thi.s — and they 
, won't have that. It’s no joke to be a son, I can teil 
you, — ‘ Latch-key, sii ! only let me hear of your 
daring to introduce tliat profligate modern innovation 
into my house, and I’ll cutyou off wiih ashilling.’” 

“ ‘ The unkiiidcst cut of all,’ ” (juoted Freddy.” 

Worse than ‘ cut behind’ for the small boys, wlio 
' indulge their Jocoinolive propensities by sitting on 
the spikes at the backs of cairiagcs, eh.'” said 
' Lawless. 

“ Sharp set they must be, very ! ” put in Freddy. 

I ” Well, of all the vile puns I ever beard, tlial, 

I which I believe to bean old Joe Miller, is the woist,” 
exclaimed 1. “ Not to subject myself any longer to 

ij such wretched attempts, I shall go and dress for 
dinner.” 

/ ** By way of obtaining i-e-dress ! well, I Lope we 

j shall be better suited when we meet again,” rejoined 
M Freddy, fftijrly punning me out of the room. 

Mr. Fni^|)ton returned from towui late that evening, 
j but in high health and spirits, liaving been closeted 
for some hours with bis legal adviser, who had given 
ji him clear instructions as to the course be was to 
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I pursue, to obtain possession of bis niece on the fol- 
lowing day. 

When I retired to my room that night, I w'as too 
much excited to sleep ; but it was excitement of a 
pleasurable nature — I lay picturing to myself the 
next day’s scene, — the surprise and anger of Mr. 
Vernon, — the impotent fury of Cumberland's disnp- 
pointed avarice — the giotcsquc joy of old Peter Bar- 
nett — and fibove all, the iin.'52)eakablc delight of 
re.->cuing my sweet Clara from a home so unfitted to 
her gentle nature, and removing her loan atmospht'ie 
of kindness and affection ; and witli such pleasant 
ihonglits wandering llirougli niy brain, towards morn- 
ing I fell into a sound sleep. The sun was shining 
brightly when I again unclosed my eyes, and, 
hastily diessing, 1 hniricd down to the breakfast- 
room, where 1 found Mr. Fiaiiiplon alre.idy engaged 
in discussing a very substantial meal. 

“Unqih! 1 didn’t expect yiui w'ould have turned 
lie-a-bed this moining, of all the da\s in the \ear, 
master Fr.iiik,” was liis salutation on inyentiance. I 
lieally am ashamed of myself,” replied I, sitting ! 
down to the breakfast table, “ hut my tlioiights were 
''O busy, and my in'iid so filled wnth anticipations of | 
coming haj)])mes«, that 1 did not contrive to get to i 
sleej) till quite morning.” 

‘‘Uinph! serve you light — } on never should 
anticipate any thing; depend ujion it, it’s the sniest j 
way to prevent, what } oil w ish for, coming to itass. 
When I was in the Mahavalta eounlvy, I anticijiated I , 
w’as going to many the Begum of 'Fiiicnmiupee — j 
splendid w'oman I kept foity-two elephants for her ^ 
own S2)eeial liding, and woia* a necklace of pearls as 
big as hazel mils. What was the consequence? — in- 
stead of fullilhng mv expectations, one fine morning || 
she changed hei mind, look up with a tawny, and 
oidered me to he strangled, only I got tinicl}^ notice 
of lu'i benevolent intentions, and lost no time in ; 
putting myself under the ])ioteelion of my old crony 
Blossimaboo, the Kajab of Coddleaftllali. Umph!” 

“ Let me give you another cup of cof.ee, since the 
lady with the unpronounceable name did not succeed | 
in her anii.ible design of destioying your swallowing | 
powers for ever,” vctiiincd I. ; 

“Umi)h! 1 wont say No— there’s nothing like l| 
serving out good rations to your men before they go I 
into action — I’ve seen campaigning enough to know !| 
that.” j 

“ On the strength of which argument, I shall cut | 
you another slice of ham,” rejoined I, suiting the ; 
action to the word. At length even Mr. Frampton’s jj 
excellent appetite appeared exhausted, and he de- i| 
dared himself ready to face old Vernon if be W'erc ji 
as cantankerous as a iliinoccros in hysterics; after 
which statement, we proposed to start on our expedi- ;; 
tion. During his visit lo town on the previous day, |! 
Mr. Fiampton had purchased a very handsome light | 
travelling chariot, which, with post horses, was now 
in w'aiting to convey us to Barstonc. I 

On our w ay thither, my companion infojmed me 
of the pavticulais of his interview with his legal 
adviser, and the powers with which he was invested, 


(1) Continued from page AS. 
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and which were to be brought to bear upon Mr. Ver- 
non, if, as was to be expected, lie should attempt to 
resist the claim. As the effect of the information thus 
ac(|uired will appear in the course of tins veritable his- 
tory, I need say no more coiiccniing the matter at pre- 
sent. We then proceeded to lay down the plan of opera- 
tions, which embraced an innocent little stratagem for 
niore effectually taking the change out of Mr. Ver- further, as I presume it was scarcely for the purpose 
' non, as Lawless would have termed it. It was of justifying yourself that you have come hither 
agreed, in pursuance of lh<s sclieine, that I should to-day.” 

open the conversation, hy informing Clara's guardian, “You aie right, sir,” returned I; “and not to 
that owing to an unexpected change in iny fortunes, prolong a conversation which appears disagreeable to 
I was now in possession of means amply sullicient to 3011, I will proceed at once to the purport of my 
maintain a wife, and had therefore come to renew visit. You have not, I imagine, forgotten the occa- 
niy Miit for the hand of his fair ward, mereh' intro- sion of my former intrusion, as you termed it?” i 

dneing Mr. Frampton as a friend of mine, who was “ No, sir,” he replied, angiily, “ I have not for- 
piepared to furnish proof of the truth of 1113' state- gotten the presnmptnons hopes 3^011 entertained, nor 
ment, if Mr. Vernon were not satisfied with my hare the cool etfiontery with whicli you, a needy man, [■ 
assertion. According to the Avav in which Im should — not to use anv stronger term— jireferred 3'onr suit 
behave when this communication w as made to him, for the hand and /or/wac,” he added, laying a strong i, 
were Avc to legulate our afier conduct. 1 now learned emphasis upon the last word, “of my waid, Miss 
for the first time, tliat Fianinton w'as not 1113' heiief.ic- Saiille ” I 

tor’s real name, lint one wliich Im had adopted wle n he 'I'hat suit, sir, I am now about to renew,” leplied I 

commenced hiswaiidcrings, and which ho determined I, “hut no longer as the needy fortuiie-huntpr you ; 
to retain on loaniiiig, as he imagined he had done 111- were pleased to designate me. Afy friend hero is pi O' ; 
dispntably, that his tamily wasexfinct. This accounted ])aM‘d to show yon documents to prove, if 3 011 requii e | 
for the otherwise strange fact, that Mr. Vernon should 
have remained in ignorance, up to the present period, 
of the existence of his ward’s uncle. Lady Sa\ ille’s 
maiden name, as I had been previously told, was 
! Elliot, and my eomjianion's leal title, tiuidoie, was 
I Ralph Elliot, So occupied were we in disenssuig am piepaied to make as Iibeial seUleineiits as eaii 

I such interesting topics, that w e had reached lie’ gates reasonably he reqniied of me : her own foitune i 

of Barslone Paik before 0111 coiivei sation beean to wish to have pl.ieed entirely under her own eon- 
I flag; but the sight of the old (jiininlly-huiil lod-^e, trol.” 

! realizing as it did the olijcct of our visit, raised a host As I spoke, his brow giew' dark as night, and 

! of varying thoughts and feelings too jioweifnl for rising from his chair, he exclaimed, “ I’ll not belie\ e 

j iitteraiiee ; and, by mutual consent, w'c finished oui it, p.ii 1 This is some ni' w iriek — 1 know^ your sehemhig 

drive ill siionee. talents of old ; but, liowe\ (*r,” he continued, seeing, no 

I A servant, whose face was unknown to me, doubt, from my manmu’ that I was in a position to j 

j answ'cred the door; and rej)Mng in tlie aflirmalive prove the truth of ni}^ asseitioin, “rich or poor, it I 
I to in\ inquiry w’hellier ^Mr. Vernon was at home, led makes no difl’eience in my decision ; I liave hut one j 
I the way to the libr.jry. answ'cr to give, — I have other prospects in view', other 1, 

1 “ What name shall I say, sir ? ” intentions in regard to the di'qiosal of my w'ard’s 

1 “Merely i^ay, two gentlemen v.i.s]i to see Mr. hand, ami, once for all, I finally and unhesitatingly !| 

; Vernon upon business,” w’as my ie])ly; and in i eject your olFer.” 

! another moment I w'as once again face to face wiib “I believe, sir,”re]died I, restiaining by an appeal- 

: Clara's guardian. He looked older and thinner tlian ing glance Mr. Eiamptoii, whose zeal in my cause ; 

I vvlicn I had seen him bcfoie, and care and anxiety ! was becoming almost ungovernable, and who was 
j had left their traces fven-on his iron frame : he was evidently burning to be at him, as he aftervvaids 
I less erect than foimevl3', and lob-civcd that when Ins expressed it, “I believe, sir, 1 am right in imagining ■ 
j eyes fell upon me, his lip quivered, and his hand Miss Saville is of age, in which case I must insist ! 
j! sliookwilh suppressed irritation. Still his face wore upon your laying 1113' propo.-.al before her, and on 
h the same cold, immovable, relentless expression as receiving her decision fiom her own lips.” 

ever; and when be spoke, it was with bis usual sar- “She is of age, sir, but her late father, knowing 
caslic bitterness. | bow liable girls are, from their warm feelings, and 

; “I cannot imagine under what possible pretext j ignorance of tlie wa3^s of the world, to become llic 
I Mr. Fairlegb can expect to be regaidcd in this prey of designing persons, wisely inserted a clause in 
bouse in any otlier light than as an unwelcome in- bis will, by which it is provided, that in case of her 
truder, after bis late outrageous conduct,” was the marrying without my consent, her fortune shall pass 1 
speech with which he recei'’ed me. into my hands, to be disposed of as 1 may consider 

“ If you lefer, bir, to the wcll-incritcd chastise- j advisable. I need scarce]}' add, that in the event of I 


It, that I am at this moment in possession of an 
income a npl)' sunicient to support a wife, and that, 1 
should my proposal find favour with youi ward, 1 am | 
lu a p('«ition to oiler her an est ibhshineiit enilnaciiig j 
not only the comforts but the refinements of life, and ' 


ment I inflicted on your nephew', I can only sa}', 
that Mr. Cumberland alike provoked the quarrel 
and commenced the attack: if you have received a 
true account of the matter, you must be aware it 
was not until your nephew bad struck me more than ' 
onee with bis cane, that I returned the blow.” 

“Well, sir, we will not discuss tlie affair any I 
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her marrying Mr. Fairlegh, she will do so without a 
farthing.” 

“ Umpli ! eh? perhaps not, sir — perliaps not ; you 
seem to me to look upon this matter in a false light, 
Mr. Vernon — Uinph! a very false light; and not to 
treat my young friend with the degree of courtesy 
wliieh he and every other honourable man has a right 
to expect from anif one culling himself a gentleman. 
Uinph ! umph!” 

“ Really T cannot be expected to discuss the matter 
further,” replied Mr. Vernon, with greater irritation 
of manner than he had yet suffered to appear. I 
have not formed my opinion of Mr. Fairlegh hastily, 
nor on insufficient giounds, ami it is not very probiible 
that 1 shall alter it on the rejiresentations of a name- 
less individual, brought here for the evident purpose 
j of cliornsing Mr. Fairlegh’s assertions, and assisting 
: to browbeat those who may be so unfortunate as to 
I differ from him. You must find such a irieiul in- 
I valuable, 1 should imagine,” he added, turning 
I towards me with a supercilious smile. 

I “Umph ! nameless iiuli\idual, air, — nameless indi- 
Mdual, indeed! Do you know \\ho you are talking 
to? ” 'riien came the aside, “ Ot course he does not, 
il liow should he ? Uiupl. !” 

! “1 think you must by this time see the folly of 

I M tempting to ])roloiig this absurd scene, Mr. Faii- 
1 h’gli,” said Mr. Veriiuii, addressing me, without 
I noticing Mr. Frampton’s observation otherwise than 
by a eoutcmpluous glance; “ I pre^ume we have 
, come to the last act ot thisitvi\al of the old comedy, 
j, * A Hold Stioke for a Wife,’ and I think \ou arc pretty 
i; we^l aware of my opinion of the perfoiinance.” 

I “Umph! eh l* — Ifaney}ou’ll find ihtre’s another 
! act hefou; the play is ended, } et, sir,” returned Mr. 

Fiainpton, who was now thoroughly loiised ; “ an act 
I that, with all \our cunning, \on arc not piepared tor, 

I and that even your unparalleled effrontei y will he iii- 
I sntlicieot to carry yon tlirongh tnimoved. Yon say, 
sir, that h\ the aviII of llie late Sir Henry Sa\ille, his 
I daughter’s inheritance descends to you in the eveni 
i of her marrying without your consent. IMay 1 ask 
' whetlier there is not a ceitain contingeiiey piovided 
for, which might diveit the property into another 
I cliannel ? ITmph ! ” 

I “ Really, sir, it is long since I looked at the 
^^ill,” exclaimed Mr. Vernon, for the first time drop- 
ping his usual tone of contemptnons iiuliff'erem-e, and 
speaking ipiickly and with excitement — “ May I in- 
quire to what yon refei ?” 

“Was there not a clause to this effect, sir?” 
continued Mr. Framptoii, sternly ; and producing a 
slij) of paper, he read as follows ; — 

“ Hut whereas it w'a. the firm belief and conviction 
of the aforesaid Clara Rose Elliott, afterwards Lady 
Saville, my late lamented w ife, that her brother Ralph 
Elli(»tt, supposed to have pciished at sea, had not so 
perished, but wnis living in one of our colonies, 

I hereby will and direct, that in the event of tlie said 
Ralph Elliott returning to England, and cleaily 
proving and establishing his identity, 300/. per annum 
shall be allowed bim out of my funded property, for 


bis maintenance during the term of his natural life ; 
and I further will and direct, that in the event of my 
daughter Clara Saville, by disobedience to the com- 
mands of her guardian Richard Vernon, forfeiting her 
inheritance as, h}^ way of penally, I have above 
directed, then I devise and bequeath the before-men- 
tioned funded property, togetlier with Barstone Priory 
and the lands and rents appertaining thereunto, to the 
aforesaid Ralph Elliott, forliis absolute use and behoof.” 

As he listened to the reading of this portion of the 
will, Mr. Vernon’s ii.sually immovable features 
assumed an expression of uneasiness which increased 
into an appearance of vague and undefined alarm ; 
and when Mr. Framptoii concluded, he exclaimed 
hurriedly, “Well, sir, what of that? The man has 
been drowned these forty years.” 

“ Uinph ! 1 rather think not,” was the reply. “ I 
don’t look much like a drowned man, do I ? Umph !” 

So saying, he strode up to Mr. Vernon, and re- 
garding him with a stern expression of countenance, 
added, — “You were pleased in your insolence, just 
now', to term me a ‘ nameless individual — these 
papers,” he continued, producing a bundle, “will 
pro\e to you that Ralph Elliott was not drowned at 
.sea, as yon imagine, but that the nameless individual 
whom in m) person you have tieated with unmerited 
insult, is none other than he!!” 

“ It is false !” exclaimed Mr. Vernon, turning pale 
w'ith rage. “ This is all a vile plot, got up in order to 
extort my consent to tliis mariiage. But I’ll expose 
you I’ll—” 

At this moment the library door was thrown 
Molently open, and old Peter Barnett, his face bleed- 
ing and discoloured, as if from fighting, and his 
clothes torn and muddy, rushed into the centre of the 
apartment. 

ClIAPTEK XX VII. 

THIS PUltSUlT. 

0^r the sudden appearance of old Peter in the de- 
plorable condition descrilied in the last chapter, we 
all spiang to our feet, eager to learn the cause of w'hat 
we beheld. We W'ere not long kept in suspense, for 
as soon as he could recover hrealli enough to speak, 
he turned to Mi. Vernon, sa\ mg, in a voice hoarse 
w'lth sorrow and indignation — 

“ If you knows anything of this here wickedness, 
as I half suspect you do, servant as 1 am, I tells you 
lo your face, you’ie a willain, and I could find in my 
heart to serve you as your precious nephew (as you 
calls him) and his hired bullies have served me.” 

“Howdaie you use such language to me!” was 
the angry reply. “ You have been drinking, sirrah ; 
leave the room instantly.” 

“Tell me, Peter,” exclaimed I, unable longer to 
restrain myself, “what has happened? Your mis- 
tress — Clara-^is she safe ?” 

“ That’s more than I knows,” was the reply. “ If 
she is now, she won’t he soon, without wo moves 
pretty sharp; for she’s in precious unsafe company. 
W’^hile we w'as a-looking after one thief, we’ve been 
robbed by t’other: w'e was watching Muster Wilford, 
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and that young scoundrel tumberland has cut in, 
and bolted with Miss Clara!” 

“Distraction!” exclaimed I, nearly maddened by 
the intelligence ; “which road have they taken ? how 
long have they been gone ?” 

“ Not ten minutes,” was the reply ; “ for as soon 
as ever they had knocked mo down, they forced her 
into the carriage, and was olf like lightning; and I 
jumped up, and ran here as hard as legs would carry 

_ _ M 

me. 

“Then they may yet be overtaken,” cried I, seiz- 
ing my hat ; “ but arc you sure Wilford has nothing 
to do with it?” 

“Quite certain,” was the answer; “ for I met him 
a-going a-shooting as 1 cum in, and he stopped me 
to know what was the matter : and when I told him 
he seemed quite flustered like, and swore he’d make 
Cumberland repent it.” 

“ Mad, infatuated boy !” exclaimed Mr. Vernon ; 
“ bent on his own ruin.” And burying his face in his 
hands, he sank into a chair, apparently insciK^ible to 
everything that was passing. 

“ Now, Peter,” I continued, “every moment is of 
importance ; tell me which road to take, and then get 
me the beat horse in the stable, without a moment’s 
delay. 1 will bear you harmless.” 

“ I’ve thought of all that, sir,” rejoined Petci 
Barnett. “It’s no use your going alone; there’s 
three of them besides the post-boys. No! ^ou must 
take me with you ; and they’ve knocked me about 
so, that I don’t think I could sit a horse, leastways 
not to go along as we must go, if we means to catch 
’em. No! I’ve ordcied fie.sli horses to 3 our c.iriiage, 
it’s lighter than the one they have got, and that will 
tell in a long chase; you 7/insl take me to show you 
the wa 3 ". Muster Fairlcgh.” 

“ Well, come along, then. Mr. Framptoii, I’ll bring 
you your niece in safety, or this is the last time we 
I shall meet, for I never will return without liei.” 

“ Umph ! eh? I'll go with you, Fiank, I’ll go with 
you.” 

“ I would advise you not, sir,” replied I ; “it will 
be a fatiguing if not a dangerous expedition.” 

“Ain’t I her uncle, sir? umph!” was the rejd}” 
“ I tell you I will go. Danger, indeed ! wh}', bo}^, 
I’ve travelled more miles in m\" life, than you liave 
inches.” 

“As you please, sir,” replied I ; “ only let us lose 
no time.” And taking his arm I hurried him away, 
i Glancing at Mr. Vernon as we left the library, I 
I perceived that he still remained motionless in the 
I same attitude. As we reached the liall-door, 1 was 
I glad to find that Peter’s exertions had procured four 
I stout liorse.s, and that the finishing stroke was being 
il put to ihcir harness as wc came up. 

I “Who is that?” inquired I, as my eye cauglit 
I the figure of a horseman, followed by a second, 
apparently a groom, riding rapidly across the paik. 

1 “That’s Mr. Fleming, sir,” replied one of llie 
I helpers; “he came down to the stable, and ordered 
out his saddle-horses in a great hurry ; I think he’s 
gone after Mr. Cumberland.” 


“What are we waiting for?” exclaimed I in an 
agony of impatience. “ Peter ! — Where’s Peter 
Barnett?” 

“ Here, sir,” he exclaimed ; making his appear- 
ance the moment after I had first observed his 
absence. “ It ain’t no use to start on a inarch with- 
out arms and baggage,” he added, flinging a wrap- 
ping great-coat (out of the pockets of which the butts 
of a large pair of cavalry pistols protruded,) into the 
rumble, and climbing up after it. 

“ Now, sir,” exclaimed I, and half lifting, half 
pushing Mr. Frampton into the carriage, I bounded 
in after him ; the door was slammed to, and, with a 
sudden jerk which must have tried the strength of 
the traces ])rctty thoroughly, the horses dashed for- 
ward, old Peter directing the post-boys which road 
thev' were to follow, The rocking motion of the 
cairiage (as, owing to the rapid pace at which we pro- 
ceeded, it swung violently from side to side,) pre- 
vented anything like conversation, while, for some 
time, a burning desire to get on seemed to paralyze 
my every faeultv, and to icMuler thought impossible. 
Trees, fields and lu'dges, flew past in one interminable, 
bewildciing, ever-moving panorama, while to iny 
excited imagination we a])})enred to he standing still, 
although the horses had never slackened their B]>eed 
from the moment we started, occasional!)' breaking 
into a gallop, wherevci the road would permit. After 
proceeding at this rate, as nearly as I could reckon, 
about ten miles, old Peter’s \oi'*e w'as heaid, shout- 
ing to the post-boys, and W(‘ came to a sudden stop. 

“What is it?” inquired i, eagerly; hut Pi-ter, 
without vouchsafing any answer, svwing himself clown 
from Ills seat, and lan a short distance up a narrow 
lane, which turned olffiomtlie Ingh-roacl, stopped to 
pick up something, examined the gioiind iiairowl)', 
and then returned to tlie carriage, liolding up in 
triumph the object lie had loiiud, wliieh, as he came 
nearer, I recognised to be a silk handkerchief 1 had 
seen Clara wear. 

“ I didn’t think my old eyes could have seen so 
quickly,” was Ids obsei vation, as he approached ; “ v\(; 
was almost oven lining the scent, Muster Fairlcgh; 
and then wc sliould ’a been ruined, horse, fut, and 
artillery. Do you know what this is?” 

“ Clara’s handkerchief! It was round her neck 
when I met her two days ago.” 

“ Ay ! bless her! ” w’as the old man’s reply. “ And 
she’s been clever enough to drop it wlicrc they turned 
off here, to let us know which way they have taken 
her. Lucky none of ’em didn’t see her a-doin’ it.” 

“ How fortunate you observed it ! And now where 
does this lane lead to ? ” 

“ Well, that’s what puzzles me,” returned Peter, 
rubbing his nose with an air of perplexity. “ It don’t 
lead to anything except old Joe Hardman’s mill 
But they’re gone down here, that’s certain sure, for 
tlicre was that handkerchief, and there’s tlie mark of 
wlieels and ’osses’ feet.” 

“ Well, if it is certain they have goujf that way,” 
continued I, “ let us lose no time in following them. 
How far off is this mill ? ’* 


I 
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** About a couple of miles out of the road, sir," 
replied one of the post-boys. 

Got on then,” said I; “ but mind you do not 
lose the track of their wheels. It’s plain enough on 
the gravel of the lane.” 

“All right, sir,” was the reply; and we again 
dashed forward. 

As we got fartlicr from the high road, the ruts 
became so deep, that wo were obliged to jirooeed at 
a more moderate pace. After skirting a thick wood 
' for some distance, we came suddenly upon a small 
bleak desolate looking common, near the centre of 
which stood the mill, which appeared in a somewhat 
dilapidated condition. A little half-ruinous cottage, 
probal)ly the habitation of the iriillor, lay to the right 
of the larger building; but no signs of carri.igo or 
i horses were to be perceived, noi, indeed, an\ thing 
I which might indicate that tlie jilaee was inhabited. 

I As we drew up at the gate of a faini -yard, which 
I' formed the approach both to tlie mill and the house, 

I Peter liarnett again got down, and having carefully 
;| examined the traces of the whccl-mai ks, observed, 
“ They’ve been here, that I’ll take my liiblc oath on. 
wheel -tracks go straight info the yard. 15ut 
^ theic’s some fresh marks here, I can’t rightly make 
I lit. It looks as if a horse had galloped up to the 
gate, and leaped hover it.” 

“ VVilldrd ! ” cxcl. limed 1, as a sudden idea came 
I into my Head. “ We have not got to the trutli of 
this matter yet, depend upon it. 'Phere is some 
il collusion between Willord and Cumberland.” 

“ Um])li ! rasc.ils ! ” ejaculated ]\Ii. Krainpton. 

I ‘‘ But they sliall both liang for if, if it costs me every 
farth'iig I jiossess in the world.” 

I “ It’s Mr. Fleming’s black mare as has he<'n hover 
’eie,” said one of the posi-lmys, who, 1 afterwards 
leaint. was a stahlo-heljier at Barstone, and had voliin- 
leeied to dri\'»‘ in thi‘ siuldon emeig^Miey. “I know's 
h(‘r marks from any liother 'oise’s. Slug’s got a bar- 
shoe on the near fore-fool ” 

“ Js till re nobody here to diiect us?” asked 1. 
“ Let me out. AVdio is this miller, Peter?” 1 con- 
tinued, as 1 .sprang to the ground. 

I “ Well, he’s a (]iicer one,” vva.s the re])!}'. “ Nobody 
I rightly kiiow's what to make of liiin. He’s no great 
good, I e.xpccts ; but, good or had, we ll have Inin out.” 

So saying, he ojieiied the gate, and going to the 
I cottage-door, which w'as closed and fastened, coin- 
I inenced a vigorous assault upon it. l''or some time his 
i exertions appeared productive of no result, and 1 
' began to imagine the cottage was im tenanted. 

I “ We are only wasting our time to no purpose,” 
said I. “ Let us eudeavour to trace the wheel marks, 
and continue our pursuit.” 

“ I’m certain sure there’s some one in the liousc,” 
rejoined old Peter, after applying liis ear to the key- 
hole, “ I can bear ’em moving about.” 

“ We’ll soon see,” replied I, looking round for 
some im])leincnt fitted for in-y purpose. In one 
corner lay a heap of wood, apparently part of an old 
paling. Selecting a stout post which had formed one 
of the uprights, I dashed it against the fastenings of 


the door with a degree of force which made lock and 
hinges rattle again. I was about to repeat the 
.attack, when a gruff voice fiom within the house 
shouted, “ Hold hard there, I’m a-coniing,” and in 
another minute the bolts were withdrawn, and the door 
opened. 

“ What do you mean by destroying a ni.an’s pro- 
perty in this manner ?” was the salutation with which 
we w'cre accosted. 

The Rpeakcr was a short thick-set man, with 
brawny arms, and a head unnatiiraliy large, em- 
hellished by a profusion of red hair, and a beard of at 
least a week’s growth. The expression of his face, 
^nrly in the extreme, W'oiild have been decidedly bad, 
had it not been for a look of kindness in the eye, 
v\hich in .some degree redeemed it. 

“ What do you mean by allowing people to stand 
knocking at your dooi^ for five minutes, my friend, 
without taking any notice of them? You obliged us 
lo Use summary ineasuies,” replied 1. 

“ Well, I wor a- lading on the bed when you cum. 

1 slipped down with a sack of flour this morning, and 
hit my head: so I thought I’d turn in, and take a I 
snooze, do you see.” And as bespoke he pointed to j 
his face, one side of which 1 now jjerceived was black | 
and sw'ollcn, as if from a blow. i 

“ That’s a lie, Joe! and you knows it,” said Peter ' 
Bainelt, abruptly. 

You speaks pretty ])lainly, at all events. Master 
Barnett,” was the vejil}, hut in a less surly tone than 
he had hitherto used. 

The man was clearly an oiiginal; and it w’as 
equally evident that Peter knew how to deal with 
liim, and that I did not. I therefore called tlie former j 
on one side, and desired him, if bribing was of any 
u^e, to oiler the miller oO/. if through his information 
we were enabled to overtake the fugitives. Upon 
this a conversation ensued between the pair, which 
appeared as if it would never come to a termination ; 
blit just as iny patience was exhausted, and I was 
.about to bieak in upon them, Peter ii.foimed me that 
if 1 would engage to jiay Hardman 50/. and to protect 
him from Wilford’s anger, he would tell me everj'thing 
he knew, and put me on the right track. 'To this 1 
.agreed . and he proceeded to give me the following 
account : — 

In the cour.se of the previous day, a vagabond of 
his acquaintance, who called himself a rat-catcher, 
but was a professional po.acher and an amateur pugi- 
list, came to him, and told liim that a gentleman, 
who had a little job in hand, wanted the use of the 
cottage, n.s it was a nice ont-of-tlie-way place ; and 
that if he would .agree, the Gent would call and give 
him his instructions. He inquiied of what the job 
consisted ; and on being told that a girl was going to 
run away from her home — that being, as he observed, 
merely an event in the course of nature — he agreed. In 
the evening he was visited by Wilfordand a man who 
was addressed as Captain. They directed him to 
have a room in the cottage ready by the next morn- 
ing for the reception of a lady ; and at the same time 
a scaled paper was handed to him, which he was 
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directed to lock up in some safe place, and in the 
event of the lady and her maid-servant being given 
into bis custody unharmed, he was to deliver up the 
paper to a gentleman who should produce a signet- 
ring then shown him. This being successfully 
accomplished, he and his friend the poacher were 
alike to prevent the lady’s escape, and protect her 
against all intrusion, till such time as Wilford should 
arrive to claim her ; for which services the worthy 
pair were to receive conjointly the sum of 50/. 

In pursuance of these instructions, he had locked 
up the paper, and prepared for locking up the lady. 
About half an hour before we made our appearance, a 
carriage had ariived with four smoking posters ; it con- 
tained two females inside : the Captain and a gentleman 
(whom the miller recognised as Mr. Cumberland, of 
Barstonc Priory) were seated in the luinhle, while 
his friend the poacher was located on a portmanteau 
in front. 

Cumberland and his companion alighted; and the 
former immediately asked for the paper, producing 
the ring, and saying that the plan had been changed, 
and that the lady was to go on anotlier stage. Joe 
Hardman, however, was not, as he expressed it, “ to 
be done so easy," and positively refused to give up 
the paper till the lady was consigned to his custody. 
A whispered consultation took jiluce between Cum- 
berland and the Captain, the carriage door was 
opened, and the lady and her maid lequested to 
alight. Joe and his poaching friend then ushered 
them into the room prepared for them, the win- 
dows of which hud been eflcctually secured, 
locked them in, and, leaving the poacher on guard, 
hastened to get the paper ; which, ou receiving the 
ring, he delivered up to Cumberland. No sooner, 
however, had Cumberland secured the document 
'than he made a signal to the Captain ; they both 
threw themselves upon Hardman and endeavoured to 
overpower him. He resisted vigorously, shouting 
loudly to the poaclicr for assistance, an appeal to 
which that treacherous ally responded by bestowing 
upon him a blow which stretched him on his back, and 
damaged his physiognomy in the manner already 
described. Having put him hors dv combat ^ they 
took the key from him, released the lady, fuiced her 
and her maid to re-enter the carriage, and drove oil) 
leaving him to explain her absence as best lie 
might. 

They had not been gone more than ten minutes, 
when Wilford and his grotim rode up at speed, and 
on learning the trick which had been played upon liiin, 
swore a fearful oath to be avenged on Cumberland; 
and after ascertaining which direction they had taken, 
followed eagerly in pursuit. 

He added, that bis chief inducement for making 
this confession was, his conviction that something 
dreadful would occur unless timely measures were 
taken to prevent it. He declared Cumberland’s 
manner to have been that of a man driven to despe- 
ration ; and he had noticed that he had pistols with 
him. Wilford’s ungovernable fury on being in- 
formed how he had been deceived, was described by 


Hardman as enough to make a man’s blood run cold 
to witness. Having, in addition, ascertained the 
route they had taken, and the means by which we 
should be likely to trace them, we returned to the 
carriage, — my heart heavy with the most dire fore- 
bodings ; and inciting the drivers, by promises of 
liberal payment, to use their utmost speed, we once 
again staitcd in pursuit 


A VISIT TO SOUTHEY. 

LXTHACTS FROM TIIF. JOTIRNAL OF A ToUR AMON«JST THE 
LAKES IN THE AUTUMN oF J81i2. 

EV .7. K. 

I HAVE been roving for the hist month among 
tli(* lakes and mountains of Curnbinland, and , 
there renewing tla^ impressions I recoivod in ' 
youth in travelling through this wild and 
beautiful tract ol‘ alpine scenery ; the slight 
journal J enclose giv(*s but a faint idea of tlie 
coiintry, V‘t- it will serve to point out tliosij 
features of it wliicli most intori'.sted me. On 
Saturday, the .‘Hsl of August, I set out from 
London, accompanied by my old aequiiiiitance 
Mr. R., and reached Kendal on ’Tuesday 
ev(‘ning. 

Wedttesddjf, iltvAih of Sc — 'We jiro- 
eeeded curly in lli(» moi-ning towai’ds the 
mountains, wliicli ro.'^c befon*. us, thronging | 
together in wild magniliciiiiec. Wc were soon i 
encircled by tlnnr stc<'p,-., and tlu'y seemed to | 
sever iis from tin* world and all it.^ cares. Wc ; 
came at length in sight of Wimh'rmiTc, and 
continued to catch glimpses of it througli lli(' 
w^oods till we apjiroaclied Arnblesidi*, a v illagi^ 
swi'Ctly situaliMl in a mountain glen at the 
head of the lake. After bri'akfast I wjdked to | 
Rydal-mount, the residence of \Voi‘dswort]i ; it i 
is quite o\ er^ba(lovved by woods and fells: on j 
the left an*, the groves surroumling the si*at of i 
Lady Le, Fleming, and his shrubbery commands ; 
a vi(*w of Rydal water. AVordsworth gave me I 
a cordial Aveleonn*, and invited mo to dine witli 
him. During the forenoon, 1 went to see two , 
cascades in Rydal- jiark ; they fall through c.h*fts 
of the rock, and are nobly brok(‘n as tJiey dash j 
Irom crag to crag ; the lower of these cascades i 
forms an ex(iui.sitc moving pietun*, s(*.en Irom a ! 
kind of hermitage which overhangs the stream. | 
Tlie torrent falls into a deep basin, and rolls on 1 
over the dark and rifted crags. Tlie water is so 
crystalline, that at its greatest depth you may 
perceive every piece of rock and enamelled 
stone that paves its channel. I passed a jdca- 
sant evening with Wordsworth and his family ; 
his conversation is flowing and animated, and, 
in spite of his intolerance both as a critic and 
a moralist, he is a. very interesting companion. 
His high forehead thinly sprinkled with hair, 
and his large and weather-beaten features, 
which have long borne the buffets of the 
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mountain storm, give him when he is silent 
somewhat of an austere look ; but when he 
speaks tliey soften into an expression of kind- 
ness and bemignity. 

He talked of the neighbouring lakes, mid the 
])eculiar beauties of tlieir scenery ; but ol)serv(‘d 
that they could not be S(‘t in couipcdition with 
the lakes of Switzerland or Italy, begirt with 
forests of pine and eli(*stnut, and (Mnh(»M)jiied 
by the dazzling snows of the Alps. Il(» rk;- 
serihed it as one of his great(‘.st j)lea.''Ures during 
his constant rambl(‘s amongst tiu' hills, to eon- 
verse with the peasants whom he Iiaj)p(uied to 
meet with, and thu'^ to eollect tlie opiniojis oi‘ 
eoiiiitry people about rural lif(‘, and the loeal 
traditions atta(*h(‘d to eaeh j)()int of tin*, scvmery 
with winch they liad been familiar IVoin th(‘ir 
childhood. In speaking of Sontlu'y’s prodne- 
tions he gave the ])ref(‘n*nee to ‘‘Kehama:” 
‘‘ Roderie,” h(^ said, was little more tluiii a noN(‘l 
in verse. 

“ Waltei- Seolt,” Ik* remarked, “ exeells in 
depicting the ])oin|) of chivalry, and tin; ])a- 
geantry of external nature, but, he sehhnn 
(l('velopes in his ])oenis the, d('(‘p(T Icf'lings of 
t ie soul ; his tales disjilay much great(*r jiower.s 
Ilian his ]>oetry.’* 

Word-worth’s studies are ehietly e()nfin(*d to 
the works ol' Ibrmer ages. Unlike Waller Scott 
he seldom r(*ads, and scarec'ly e^'eJ• n])plan(U tin* 
productions of his eotem])oraries ; Jii^ taste* is 
intluenc(*d bv the Mitlrages ol' I lie world in their 


I by thought and feeling, oi- mor fitted to reflect 
I r‘very shade of sentiment. His nose is high- 
raised, Ihongli scarcely enongli arched to be 
called aquiline ; his lijis meet in loo straight a 
line, blit liis teeth are of an ivory whiten(*ss ; 
his eyebrows are singularly tliiek, his ^(rong 
and hnshy hair standing out from his Ibichoad, 
and, slightly tinged Avith grey, lieighlens the 
' manly and dignilied styh* of his countenance. 

Jlis look revc'als the fearless ardour and 
; Avildness (d'hi^ fancy ; h(i lias a triek of raising 
I his liead wliik* he is s])eaking, Avliich gi\es him 
a free and inde]){‘iiik‘nt air ; his figure is tall, 
■and his A\hoh‘, (lonii'anoni- is that of a seliolar 
and a man UM*d to tin* l)f‘,st society. IL* ]>jw 
s(‘nted me to his Avife, tin* onct* blooming Kdith, 
a gentle and amiable Avoman, Avhose matron 
fl'at ures still retain traces of the. beauty Avliieh 
cajitivatfal his >ojilh: her eldest daughter, a 
])r(‘lly liirht-haiiH'd girl, came into tin*, room 
with h(*r, and alterwarils her four younger chil- 
dri'ii. 1 Avas struck liy the love-bt'arning eoiin- 
tenance of a young lady avIio joined the cire’e, 
land se(*ined mx' ol’ iIk* family : ^lie >\ as the 
I dangliter of Uolendge ; and shi*, might vii* with 
till* most jioetie of Ills creations in ideal hcauly. ■ 
i Her mol her. tlK*ii'ih less engaging than her ' 

I si'^ter, ^Irs Southey. s(*c!ns a. good-luiinourcd, | 

I sensibhi Avonian. Southey’s rool’ alVonls an ; 
i asylum not only to the d(*s(*rted Avif’e and ;j 
I daughter, but ah'O to tin* AvidoAv of his (*arly |j 
friend Lovell. Among file inmates of his ! 


favour, nor does the neglect Avhieh has b(*en 
shown to his oavii loftier strains, abate hi- 
assurance* that they A\’’ill end arc*, and ree'cive 
theii* <lii(^ meed of faiiK*, Avlien the lalKnirs of 
his rivals ar(*.foj*got len. 


i lious(*h(‘ld ri‘igns an ail* of ])(*aee and seri'iiity j 
! which appears elii(‘fly to flow from his own | 
, eon-istent ki]Kln(‘ts and steady observance of j 
I (*v(‘ry (loinestie dntA . Ills conversation is very | 
' animated, and Iree* from tlie slightest i‘(*s(‘rv(‘ ; I 


Thfd'sJdff, iMh , — I ari’ived at K(*swiek, and 
called in tli^ (nening on Southey. I was a cry 
desirous to see a poet whose* Aveiiks ha<l be-i'n 
familiar to me from my schoolboy days, and 
Avheise* lii'e, I liad h(*anl Avas in unisem Avith the 
moi-al Ixaiuty that bivalhiKl through his writing'. 
While, the servant ean ied ii]) the letter Avhieli 
T had brought from iVlr. Wynu, I had leisure te> 
conteunplale*. the^ vi(*w ol’ the mountains Avhie*h 
the lawn bed’ore the* door eemimands. Lhe | 
shrubhei*}^ opens into a nurs(*rv-gronnd, which 
ext(*nds eloAvn the hill to the tOAvn. The Gre(*ta 
Avinds round the feiot of the hill, and, rolling 
mule*!* the bridge, ha?t(‘ris to join the l-)i*i*- 
Avent. 

I was shown upstairs into the library. 
Soutlmy received me*, with niiich eonrte*sy, and 
requested me to pass the <*ve*ning at his Iiouse. 

1 Avas greatly iiiterest(*d by his manner, and the 
fine east of his countenance ; his eyes an; dark, 
and when he is silent they often se(*m fixed on 
vacancy as though lie Avere lost in thought ; but 
when in conversing the ardour of his mind is 
called forth, they b(*am Avith the fire of genius. 

I never beheld features more nobly iiiqirinted 


he sp(*aks A\il.]i quickness and flui ni’y, hill his 
Aoi<*e IS so low, that at the close of a sentence 
il sink.s almost to a Avlii<p^‘r, y(‘t it i/ di-.linftly 
audihh*, and wIk’II he leads it la ‘omes strong, 
inn-ieal, and sonorous. J fold Sonlliey tiiat 1 
A\M- at fa’.-'hon Avhile, In* r(*si(led theiv*, and Avas 
di>aj){>ointe(l at not nu'cling him at tin* house* of 
a lady \a ith wliom Ik* Ava< inlimafe. This l(*d liim 
to talk of Ikirtngal, and t.'inlra, where lu; had 
jias.sed a summer: he r(*garded the Rortngnese 
as a iioblc^miiKled and highly in(ellig(*nt [>ef)ple, 

I endued Avilh all tlu* en(*rgy which di-tingnislied 
them of yore. Ib* ^poIvl‘ ol' his inlendcal 
“ History of Portugal,” observing that his 
aeeoimt of Brazil foruK'd ^lart of it, and that 
Ik* should devote; a se])a,rate work to the Por- 
tnguest* dominions in the East. 

On finding that I had lately traA oiled over 
the N(*therlaiKl-, h(* conversed Avith me about 
JL’ussels and A\’ater]oo, and said that since his 
excursion thillim* he liad crossed the Alps, and 
gone as far as Milan. He regarded Lugano as 
the most beaut ifnl of the Italian lakes. “ But 
Avere I desiious,” he continm*d, “of living 
in complete seclusion, 1 should most covet the 
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Isola Madre on the Lago Maggiore ; it is the 
loveliest retreat I ever beheld.” 

His present abode, 1 observed, must be 
almost as much secpiestored from the world. 
Mrs. Southey assured me tliat, on the contrary, 
they considered themselves in the very centre 
of the Avorld; that theirs was a very gay 
neighbourhood, and that during the summer 
they had a constant succession of visitors ; 
Canning had c.ilh'd on tliein a few days before. 
We talked of his coming again into otfice. 

I hop(‘ tlu' re[)ort is true,” Southey said ; 
‘^especially as I hear he has pledged himself 
not to bring forward again the Catholic claims: 
that measure, if carried, would soon lead to 
the subversion of tlie Kstablished (4iurch.” 

We touched on the alarming state of tlu' 
country, and th(‘, incrc'asing murmurs of the 
agriculturists. 

“Much of the evil,” he observed, “has 
sprung from the licentiQ|^ness of tin* press ; 
unless some restraint is imimsod on it, what- 
ever is valuable in the eonstitution will speedily 
be swept away.” 

Among tlie impious works that had been 
sufforc'd to eireuhit(‘, lie instanced “ Don Juan,” 
as clearly a libel ; Cain,” be did not con- 
sider in that light, however litted it might be 
to do iniscbi(*f. Lord Jiyron, he said, was 
certainly mad ; but he*, kruiw very well wliat he 
was about ; his madness was not of the kind 
whieh exemi)ted him from being amonalde to 
the laws. 

In the eoiirse of onr eonversation se\eral c)f 
the living poets were intmtioned. Campbelfs 
style he tliouglit false and artificial ; lie con- 
^sidered Coleridge unrivalled in tlie pow(Ts of 
his imagination, and in tin* wealthiness of Ins 
mind. He- conversed on m'cry subjeet with 
the spiiit of an aeeoinplislicd scholar, and in 
the decisive tone of one, who dared to think 
for hims(*lf, and uhosc views weri*, clear and 
defined. Jf an allusion was made to any work, 
ill an instant he brought down the volume from 
its shelf, turning over tin*- leaves with an ease 
and quickness that .showed his familiarity \\ itli 
its contents, lie .spread it before me, and pointed 
out the jiassage sought. The room in which 
we .sat containeil a noble collection of books ; 
they had all been purchased by himself, except 
the Spanish and Portuguese volumes, most of 
which had been collected by his uncle. From 
the w'indows, through the trees of tlu* shrub- 
bery, are .seen glimpses of tlui lake, and the 
encircling mountains. Southey told me, he 
was often so much occupied, that for several 
days together hi.s walks were confined to the 
lawn which lay before us. 

“ Tin re,” lie said, “ I take my exercise ; 

I it is ray quarter-deck. This room is my work- 
! shop ; I have written nearly all my composi- 
I tions here ; during the last twenty years I have 


seldom been absent from home for more than a 
montii in the spring.” 

1 regarded with no slight degree of interest 
the writing-table, near which we .sat. A .small 
folding mahogany desk lay open on it, covered 
with papers, and beyond was a book-.stand con- 
taining the volumes that lie had occasion to 
consult: on one side was lying, in loose sheets, 
the finst volume of his “ Peninsular 
I 'which had just passed the press. Southey 
. makt‘s no mystery of his craft. lie told me 
I that he lu'ver composed but with the j)cn in his 
hand, and always transcribed his productions 
himself. 

“1 lea\c so much,” he .said, “to he done in 
copying, and make .so many alterations, that it 
W'onhl not be possible for nuj to emplo}^ the 
liaiul of another ; J am fond of correcting my 
compositions ; I could with pleasure revise my 
‘ History of lirazil.’ ” 

Though Southiy seldom rises before eight 
or nine in the iiioniing, and is always a(^eessil)le 
to liis friends, lie has contrived by regular 
ajiplieatioii to complete a series of Avorks form- 
ing almost a library, and displaying no less 
depth of rtiseareh, than richness and sublimity 
of imagination. l^>y carrying on two or thnai 
difteront tasks at the same time, and devoting 
to each its allottcal hour, h(‘- avoids fatigue, and 
converts the toil of autliorshi]) into a liealthful 
exercise of tlu^ faculties. 'i'Ji(‘- flow of liis 
thouglits is not disturlxid by the ])res(‘nee or 
the Aoiec's of his family, who- come into the 
room when they ])l(‘ase ; and if a casual visitor 
(li.ssipates for a while the dnaitn of liis I'aiuy, 
lie lms,thc faculty of rtxailling it at will, in all 
its clearne.s.s and truth of perspective. 

In talking of his Avorks, I obs(‘rvcd tliat all 
Avere nnaniinous in regarding “T^oderie” as 
one of tlie noblest and most pathetic jiroduc- 
lioiis in our language, hoAvever divided they 
might be in their opinion of his “ Eastern 
Poems.” 

“I am far from Avi.shing,” Southey replied, 
“to disparage ‘ Iloderie but ‘Keliama’ is 
gi'catly su])(‘rior to it ; it is a much higher 
• effort of imagination : to compose an interest- 
ing po(‘m Ibnnded on th(j Hindoo mythology 
Avas an arduous task.” 

He repeated to me part of “ The Old Woman 
of Berkeley,” and said that lie con.sidered it as 
the best of bis shorter poems ; from his lips 
it Ava.s singularly effective. He then unlocked 
a secret bookcase near the fire-place, filled 
Avith manuscripts ; there were at least fifty 
volumes. 

“ These,” he said, “ have been the labour of 
tAventy years ; I have here two unfinished 
poems ; one is entitled “ A Lay of Paraguay,” 
and is written in the stanza of Spenser ; the 
other is founded on the story of Oliver G 

* This poem has lately been published in a very unfinished 
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the regicide, and relates to the settlement of a 
I quaker colony in America ; when I lyive com- 
1 plcted these, I shall hiave off composing poetry. 
“ There is enough poetry in the world,’* lie 
added, when 1 expressc^d my regret at his 
determination, ‘‘and 1 should not be able 
to write better than 1 have*, done.” He read 

to me the opening of Oliver (r ; its 

style is remarkably plain and unandntioiis, but 
I impassioned and full of energy ; part of it 
is composed in rhyme, and part in blank verse, 
i and in the dramatic form. Southey’s mode 
i of reading poetry borders on recitative ; 

' his tones alternately sw(‘ll and die away on 
tlie ear ; he pronounces the energetic words 
^vitli a deep and prolongcid emphasis, and on 
coming to any pathetic idea his eye kindles 
and dilat(‘S, and his features finely r(‘veal the 
varied movements of his soul. Two visitors 
' who came to pass tlu* (‘veiling with him w(*re 
, annoiinccid ; h(‘, laid aside his manuscript, tea 
was brought in, and the ladies joined in our 
conversation. Th(^, evening glided rapidly 
away. 1 was so much pleased Avith my new 
Iricuds, that I lelt (juite r(‘liietant to leave them. 
Oe rny d(‘j)arture 1 was gratified by being in- 
vii(*d to remew my visit as oftcui as I could 
(luring my slay at Keswick. 

6i/L S(^pt. — AV(‘, removed from tlie 
iiin to a pleasant lodging, wliicli 1 took for a 
A\(‘ek, on the outskirts ol the town, n(‘ar the 
liord(Ts of the lake. Southey called njion me, 
and 1 returned Avith him to his house*. 

Sat Urdu (/, 7tli . — I walked through the' A\ood 
to the top of Casth'rigg ; but the dayA\as so 
stormy that I Avas soon obliged to retrace my 
stcjis. 1 passed the ev(*niiig at Southey’s. He 
naid to me ])art of a treatise Inch he Avas 
writing, entith*d “ Sir Tlioinas IMon*.’’ It is 
east in his liivourite mould, that of aAision, 
and though soni(*Avhat (piaint, a( oiu'e arrests 
I the attention. The gliost ol' JMore coiiie.«^ at 
night to the library of Mont(*.sinos, a Spaniard, 

, residing among the mountains of (’umherland, 

1 and holds with him a series of colloquies on 
I the progress and prospects of society. 

Morula tp 9tfi. — We. went in a boat to the 
I head of the lake, and, landing then*, jmrsued 
the road that Avinds tlirongli llorrowdale ; the 
path leads along the base of a dark and b('(*tliiig 
cliff : vast fragments of it, riven by the fury of 
; the elements, arc scattered round, and its side 
is strewn with shivered slate from the (piarry, 

I which half-way up is dug into the bosom of 
the mountain. At the entrance of the dale a 
I tOAvering rock rises boldly in the midst of the 
' pass, and, lifting its giant form, scoavIs on the 
profane intruder. The vale beyond reccnles lar 
into the heart of the mountain, and its boun- 
daries are hidden by projecting st(ieps, and by 

under the uaiuo of Oliver Nevnnan, by Mr. Cuthbert 
Soutlip.y. 


cliffs overhung with native oak, ben(‘.ath whose 
shade roll the waters of the Derwent. I stopped 
at the bridge leading to the village of Grange. 
T] e river, Avlii(*h during the greater part oi' its 
course is so shalloAV as scarcely to cover the 
smooth stones that overspread its chaniKil, here 
glides on in a rapid, hut d{;(‘i) and am])le flood, 
brightly ])elliici(l, find gleaming Avitli a pale 
green hue caught fj’om the grey and olive- 
(*.ol(nir<Hl rocks tliat pav(i its bed. Tin*, streams 
of this mountain region arc all lucidly clear, 
and baAc this peculiar tint, resembling the 
lustn*. of the chrysolite. Wc pursued the road 
up tli(i glen till Ave reacilu'd the Bo\A"der Stone, 
a biig(*. mass of rock, Avhich s(‘(‘ms to Jiave been 
disscver(*d from the broAv of the ii(‘ighbouring 
lell : at eV(Ty st(*p the encircling mountains 
appeared under ucav lorjus, and (*V(‘ry variation 
ol tin* SI in and eloiids brcjuglit into vi(*w .some 
lati'iit lc*atnrc ol tin* lniidseaj)e. Aftc'i* resting 
for a few minutes at the cottage Avhieh lies 
under tin* shelter of this enormous stone, aa^c 
j)roceed(‘d to (‘xplore the more secluded rc'cesscs 
of the glen ; Ave had nearly I'eaelied the black- 
lead inim* Avlifui the (doiids l)egaii to gatli(‘r over 
lh(‘ distant h(*iglits ; tlieii- dark vapoins came 
boiling round the summit of Scawfell, and 
threw a d(‘( p gloom ()V(‘r tlui vnlliy. AVe liast- 
(*n(*(l our return, and just n^aelied the valley as 
the big drops b(*gan to fall. 

77u'S(hitp 10///. — \V(‘ AA(‘nt in a boat on the 
lake, and landed near J^odorc*. A Avinding patJi 
l(‘d ns to a Avo(;dy jirojeetion ol* tlu* cliff near 
tlu*, bed oi' the torri'ut: it has its source in a 
tarn siluat(‘d about lliree inih's off among the 
fells. Tlu*. AAUilers, Jiurled 1‘j’oin tlu* luu'glit into 
a (U^ep (diasm, pour Avilb a. ([(‘afening din over 
.^necessivci h‘dg(‘s of tlie rock, Avhieh is rifted to 
fragiiK'uts, and cru>lied by tin* fierce footsteps 
of Ihe giant el(*nu*nt.” I ])ansed for some time 
to enjoy the feedings Avhieh the semu^ in--pir('d ; 
it is singularly Avild and graiul, hut Avhat most 
impressed im* Avas its h(.*aiity, vicAving it as 1 
did heiK'alli a noontide sun, Avith its elin's, h(*r(i 
naked and sliooting into fantastic forms, there 
cresbul with liglit and iieiisih*. foliage, and Avith 
tli(i glassy lake b(*y()nd, reposing amid the 
mountains. 

Tkaradiuj^ \2th. — AV"e ascended SkiddaAv. 
By pursuing an oblique course* under tlie con- 
duct of the guide, Ave rode to the*, summit Avith- 
out difficulty. From the tojmiost ridge a noble 
view bursts on the*, sight; the coast of Scotland 
is faintly seen in tlui p(*rspective*, and towards 
the north and west are; diseiovered, rising in 
turbulent disorder, clusters of mountains in- 
visilile from the \ale beneath. 

Friday^ V6th. — We accompanied IVIr and 

Mrs. AV to Criimmock-AA^ater and Butter- 

mere. Leaving the carriage at Se ale Hill, Ave 
Avalked through an oak coppice to the margin 
of Crummock, and proceeded in a boat to the 


IOC 
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isthmus which separates it from tlie lesser lake. 
The shores of these lakes have a pure and 
ethereal kind of beauty ; they ate fringt^d with 
wood, or edged with meadows and corn-fields, 
except where the roeks descend abruptly to 
the water. A few cottages, and two secluded 
villas, are just seen by glimpses among the trees. 
The mountains have a stern and desolate ap- 
pearance, especially Grasmere, whose sides are 
strewn with dark red ston(\s, and Ilonister 
Crag, pre-eminent among the rest by its strange 
and pictun'sfjuc form, impending boldly over | 
the vale. We landed near the residence of 
Mr. Jobson, who has tlie exclusive privileg(‘ of 
fishing for char in the lake ; he was c!nploy<‘d 
with some labourers in drawing the net, and 
they caught about a dozen char, whieli we 
purchased. 

TJie char in shape res(*mbles the trout ; the 
back is of an olive colour, enamelled with gold; 
the under jiart is white, the fins are pink, and 
along the side spreads a broad streak o(‘ orange. 
The flavour of this lisli is like that of th(‘ trout, 
but is richer and more* delicate. AVc dined at 
Seale Hill, and reaeluid Keswick late in the 
evening. 

Sutimhu/i 14f/o — AVe passed the morning on 
the water. I landed at Barrow, and walk(*<l to 
Ashness Bridge*, and to the brow of the* roeks 
beyond; on the following evening I took leave 
of the Southeys, and on Me^nelay j)roceeele*d to 
Pooley Bridge*. , 

Tueulay^ 11 th. — AVe*, were jejined, iinex- j 

peictedly, by Mr. and Mrs. AV , whoaeee)in- , 

panied us in a be^at to Patterdale*. The se*enery | 
of Ulleswater, whores the* b>niont i'?snes from | 
it, is rather tame. Its fiiu'st features is the i 
wooded hill of Dunrnallet ; but in our pre»gre*ss | 


Saturday y 21.s7. — AVc rode along the side of 
Rydal-water to Gi-asmere, and, (crossing tlio 
bridge that leads to the village, bent onr course ■ 
up Red-bank. J paused in ascending the steep, ' 
to contemplate the*, Elysinn vall(*y which spread : 
below ; it appeared more lovely from its con- i 
trust with tin* rude and frowning heights that ; 
enclosed it. At its northern boundary, the | 
mountains dividing, form, above their low(‘i‘ 
acclivities, a grand inverted arch, through | 
which the main road Avinds, passing by Dnii- | 
iniabraise. Bejmnd this vista tin*, jieaks oi' the 
remote*!* fells were seen, dark, and Avrapt in 
shadoAA^, though the rest of the landscape, Avas 
bright Avith sunshine. The fairy lake lay lx - i| 
neath in its beauty, embosomed by tlie iiioun- i 
tains, like a nymph repei.dng in the arms of a i 
giant. In the exeiiing Ave embarked on Win- ; 
(iermm‘ 0 , and ])rocoed(^d to the terry. I 

^foiidm/^ 23(1 . — After surveying tlie varied | 
A'icAvs from iMr. CurwenV ph asurc-liouse, avc 
took a boat, and pursued our Avay to N(*\vl)y 
Bridge. In the evcming AveAvimt on to ITlver- i 
stone, leaving behind us, not witlioiit regn't, 
tin* sublime se(.‘n(*ry oftli?^ mountains. 

j)f(}7fd((t/, 30t/i — I leaehf'd home, hav- 

ing travelled sloAvly, and passed thr(*(* da3’s at 
Buxton and J\Iatloek. 


THE SNAKE 

AN AMiClK'Ti: vy ST. iHJ.MKNt.O. 

i;y .MISS j'Auaoi:. 

“ 'rnitli IS stranj'e ; stranger tlian firlion.” 

TiiiciiE is not in all probability a niori* lovely 
spot cm e«i th than tin* feud-r<*nt Island of St. 


Ave were impressed liy tin* increasing Avildness Domingo. Nature, as if to eoin|)ensate to lier- ' 
of its shores, here deeply indented by jut- self for the detiei(*neies both moral and l>hy- 
ting crags, there sw^eeping into bays. Near sieal, of luinian featiire<, has lavished u])nii 

Patterdale the lake is studded Avith several every other object, both animate and inanimate, 

rocky isles, over whose surninits the fir and a profusion of b(‘auty and brightness, Avhieli 
birch Avave in beautiful luxuriance; and the i made Victor Jacqneinont, tlie celehrated tra- 
view is bounded by a pastoral valley, ernbo- | veller, love to d(*signate, it “ tlie. jiaiadise of the 
sonied among the fells that rise around in wild Avorld.’* The birds, the butterflies, cAaai tin* 
magnificence, the giant brow of Ilelvellyn very insects Avhieli are generally knoAvn by the | 
towering above them all. Not a ])r(*ath of name of irpfiJns, are. unusiudly brilliant in eo- | 

wind ruffled the. surface of the lake, it aa^u^ lour and griiceful in form. Among other ' 

like a lindd mirror ; and as we glided near the Avingod Avonders, tlie Island is celebrated for a j 
shore, so brightly did its bosom refi'jct the large fly, or ratin'!* gnat, wliich, by making the , 
mountains and the sky, that the boat seemed to circuit of an apartment, fills it thvoughout 
float in air on the verge of a vast ridge of Avith a sti-ong .scent of roses, Avlicnce it derives 
rocks, as if launched from the confines of the its appellation of the “ OUo-of-rose Fly.” Iri- 
earth into the azure depths of space. dia itself does not produce more gorgeems but- 

Friday^ 20th . — AVe journeyed on by the terflies, and is even exceeded in their variety. | 
pass of* kirkstone, a sullen, dreary track, to Land tortoises are to be found in profusion in | 
Anibleside, anti took up our abode at the the woods ; and lish, in Avonderful varieties and | 
■‘Salutation” Inn. In the evening, I went quaint forms, in all the deep bays and rivers, 
to see Stock gill- force ; tlie cascade falls in Flocks of parrots and paroquets make the fb- 
many a sheet of foam from rock to rock, and the rests vocal; humming-birds and fire-flies are 
steep banks are finely overarched with wood. rife among the flowers ; and tl^OBe flowers are in 
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themselves exquisitely beautiful, varied, and I 
odorous. 

Nor are the grander features of tlie country 
less attractive than its natural productions. 
Primeval forests, stupendous mountains, abun- 
dant rivers, majet-tic waterfalls, finiitful valleys, 
irrigated by ton-ents leaping and bounding from 
the heights — nothing is Avaritiug to eomj)lete 
one wide and continuous landscape of surpass- 
ing beauty and magnificence ; while within the 
mountain-barrier, knowni as Les 3I()rncs^ are 
an abundanc.e of small Iresh-watm* lakes, as 
blue and clear as th(^ elastic atmosiiliere to which 
tiiey form so many graceful mirrors. 

In one of these luxuriant and laughing v'al- 
Itys, in tlie lovely district of Mirabalais. and 
distant about tliirty leagues from the capital of 
the Island (Port-au-Prince), is situated a ])lea- 
sant vidky, traversed from cud to end by 
a j-npid torrent, which, after fecuiidising tlie 
soil, loses itself at the extnanity of the l(‘afy 
1 gorge in oiui ol’ tlie lirnjiid lakes already de- 
I scribed : so calm, so wavcless, and so nntroU- 
' l)!-.‘(l, that at twilight it looks like a sli(‘cl of 
; lifiiiid sil\ cr, in which the ri.siiig st.iiN are re- 
I 'd in golden spangl(‘s. Palnl-tr<M.^s of pro- 
digious strength and height, crowned with tlieir 
, ai:i|)l('-like blossom^ ; thickets of maurttias, {[i 
\ s|i(‘eie.s of palm wliieli exelud(*s all other vegela- 
li tioii from lieiieath its shade, and carpets lli(‘ soil 
I A. itli its own withei’cd leaves) ; date-trees ; iriag- 
I iiolias, with tlieir large lily-shaped Idossoms 
|! gleaming through the dcc,j)-grc('ii and highly- 
varnished foliage, like clnilices of iierfunied ala- 
; buster : and niagiiilicent Cftfdlpds, revealing 
' among their jagged and polished leaves the 
I golden ('lusters of tlui wild ebony tree. TIkj 
prinii ose - coIolii’imI (lowers of tlu' odicr ol 
Canada are mingh^d with the blossoms of tlui 
blue lioneysuekle, in v\bicli the negroes d<diglit 
mid(*r the name of rocili, and which marries its 
s(!ent with th(^ more pungent odour of the 
white jessamine ; while. Jioaiing eiii tains ot 
creeping plants, weaving themselv(?s into a 
dense mass, as tliey elainhe.r over trees, and 
plants, and rocky jirominenees, obscure by 
their tangled maze tin', riuhi barrier Ix'yond. 

iS'otliing, in sliort, can be more Inmutilul than 
the aspect of this lovely valley: and yet, al- 
though no charm is wanting to make it the 
chosen site of many a rural dwelling, in the 
year 1846, when it was accidentally traversed 
by an English resident in the Island, to whom I 
i am indebted for tlui singular anecdote which 
j will make the subject of my paper, it contained 
I only one solitary ojoupa, or hut, whose low 
; roof, thatched with palm-1 eaves, peeped out like 
I some gigantic bird’s-nest from among the dense 
j foliage amid which it was embosomed. 

I And even this humble and isolated dwelling 
! 'Viis abandoned when the foot of the white 
I stranger paused upon its threshold ; vigorous 
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parasites were trailing ov(t its roof, flowers 
bloomed about its entrance, and the traces of 
animal occupation were visible, althougli decay 
had as yet made no progress in the I’rail erec- 
tion. It was evident that only a short time 
had elapsed since its inludntants had aban- 
doned it ; and it stood so smilingly amid its 
leafy e.overt, and on the border of a far-extend- 
ing patch of sugar-canes, that iny informant’s 
(uiriosity was excited as to the cause which could 
have induced tlie Uuiants of such a dwelling to 
seek elsewhere another habitation. 

His inquiri(\s were soon answered. This 
little cabin had bc^cn the happy Iiomc of a young 
and able-bodied negro, naniecJ Rlieiinbeau ; who, 
with his wife, a handsome and active negiess, 
a son of ten ja'ars old, niul an infant to wliicli 
she had recently given biith, were its eontemUid 
tenants. ()i\ tlie birth of his second child the 
negro liad resigned tin* larg(T of thii two rooms 
of whicli the Jiut consisted, to the sick woman 
and her baby, and occupied with liis elder hoy 
that which was dcv’ot(‘,d to tlic comnuju ns('s of 
the little household. h\)r a few days all went 
well. JMotlier and child progrcissed rapidly in 
healtli ; and ])eae(' and humble happiness made 
this ])rimitive dwelling the abode of joy^ 15ut, 
ere long, that joy was damped ; and, as the. 
sturdy negro w(.mt forth to his daily toil, it was 
with a heavy and anxious heart. Morning 
after morning he saw his wife, who had jiartecl 
from him with comj)arativ(‘ elieerfulriess on the 
preca.'ding evening, sad. attenuated, and drooj)- 
ing ; while the infant, originally plump and 
vigorous, was evidently witlieriiig without any 
atipareiit eunse. 

The young motlier uttered no complaint 
for herself; hut shi' w(;pt bitterly as duiing 
tli<*. eommeneem(*nt of tlu', day she disco- 
v('red that ^'atiu’i* had withdrawn from licr 
the. means of nourishing her cliild, vvnosc feeble 
cries appcxired to reproach her fur her 
lessness ; nor was it until the return of noon, 
that, weak and exllau^ted as sIk! was, she 
found herself enabled to snpjdy its wants. 
Yet still she struggled against th(‘ inysle- 
rioiis ailment by wliicli she was oppressed ; 
and still slui persisted in expivssing lier 
simple wonder at tin*, attenuated condition 
of her l)ab(i, which she d(*elared iKwer left 
her bosom throughout the night ,* hut after 
draining the tide of life from tlie breast u])on 
whicli it had b('en rocked to sleep, passed with 
unerring instinct to the other, and never ceased 
from dusk to dawn to surfeit itself upon the 
lacteal tide ; while she herself, overpowered by 
tlic demand made u])()n luiT strength, sickened, 
and even fainted beneath its pertinacity. 

Rheinibeau, whose whole heart was centred 
in liis little family, grew daily more depiessed 
j and hopedess. In vain had he consulted the 
! wise women and cunning men of bis tribe ; 
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their charms had wrought no remedy ; and the 
work of death was still going slowly on, when 
on a sweet summer night ii strong desire grew 
upon the elder child, wlio lay sleepless on 
the mat beside his lather, to look upon his 
infant brother as he sl(‘])t. Accordingly the 
boy rose stcalthil}^ in or(l(‘r not to disturb the 
rest of the family, and ])asscd into the inner 
room. With noiseless steps he approached the 
mat of his mother, Avho lay in a deep and heavy 
sleep, with her baby upon her arm ; but he did 
not pause to look upon the features of the in- 
fant, nor upon those of its slumbering nurse. He 
shudd(’red convulsiv^dy, stood for an instant 
incapable of motion, and then glided from the 
j‘oom as sihuitly, and far more rapidly than he 
i liad entered it, and throwing liimself down 
once more beside his sle(‘ping father, crept ter- 
r rur-slrieken to his bosom. 

1 1 Rh(‘imb(*au, awakened by tlie smkhm eon- 
I tact, and feeling that the frame of his son was 
I convulsed by some strange* terror, demanded 
li Imrriedly the eansf of his alarm ; but il was a 
i| considcirahle tiim' befon^ tlie hoy eoidd snlfi- 
!i ciently (iontrol his horror, and eornmand his 
j| voice, to explain the nature of his dismay. 
<i This was no sooner done, however, than the 
! n(*gro started from tlie earth. The night was 
I nearly spent, and th<? sun was rising Ixdiind 
I the mountains. In an instant, his hatchet was 
in Ills Jiaiid, and he bounih'd into the cbanilx*!* 

I of his wife, and apiiroaehed the bed. But Ik*. 

, saw nothing there to excite either his veii- 
j geaiice or ids terror: with a light hnnd h(‘ 

I drew aside tlui covering A\hieh veih-d the 
mother and her babe ; they both sh‘pt in 
p(*ace ; and after gazing on tluan for a moment 
' in tliaiik fulness of heart, he looked earnestly 
; round tlu! ehamlx'r in search of a concealeel 
i' enemy. Finally, eonvinced that a frightful 
j dre.am had lor a tirm*. obscured the. reason of 
i his son, he returned, and chid him se verely for 
I tlie folly which laid led him to a-sert so liorri- 
i| bh*. a tale ; but the continued declarations of 
I the boy filled him with doubt and con^terna- 
, tion, and he resolved on the following night to 
; convince himself of the trutli. 

' Fnforcing u]>on the trembling lad the impor- 
tance of silenc^*, above all towards bis mother, 

I he threw on his rng^ collected his imjdements, 
and Aveiit forth to his daily toil, Avith a heart ill 
i at ease, and yearning for the gloaming. That 
was a long, long day to the anxious liheiinbean, 
but at length his tasks Avere end(jd ; the crests 
of the palm-trees gri'Av gcddeii in th(3 beams of 
the setting sun ; another moment, and the blos- 
soms of the wild jasmines glowed like burnished 
stars ; another, and the surface of the lake 
] caught the ble.ndcd colours of the wcstei’n 
hemisphen*, and glittered like one Avide mosaic 
I of jewels. lie soothed his suffering Avife, 
i j caressed his haggard and pining child, breathed 


over both the prayer of an aching heart, and 
left them to their rest. And then night fell ; 
an'd all the inhabitants of Mirabalais slept the 
sleep of Aveariness save the anxious husband. 

Yet still for aAvhilo lie controlled himself, and 
the niglit Avas half spent ere, once more grasj)- 
! ing his hatchet, he stole noiselessly to the rug 
of his slumbering wife. 'J'he eye of a negro is i 
quick even in the darkness ; and lie had not || 
bent over the bed more than a moment before ; 
lie detected a black mass coiled up between Jiis !' 
Avife and licr nursling. A cold dcAV started 
upon his forehead, and his knees trembled, as i 
the truth became evident. The mystery Avas 
unravelled ; the exhaustion alike of the inolh(‘r i' 
and Ihu* child Avas at ()iic(‘ explained. 

Rendered desperate by horror, Rheimbi'au 
cluteh(‘d his Avi‘iipon more closely, and prepanxl 
to strike his formidable foe. Not for an install I 
did Ik; (puiil. The strength ol'the husband and 
tlie father Avas in liis arm, or Ik; might Avell have ’ 
shrbnk helore so Ibrniidable an aiitagoni>t, Ini- 
the mysterious intruder Avas a hug(^ snake oftlie 
largest and mo>t hideous specie's, known at St. ' 
Domingo as la ]\r(i(le,Jarne^ Avhieh had nightly , 
resorted to the* mat of' the nui'sing mother, in 
order to Mirleit itself upon the milk Avhieii 
should linA'e nourished lier infant. 

The leptile was still feeding when the' negro 
reached tin* Ix'd-sidi', hut a start of* hoi ror Avhicli 
he could not repress disturlxMl it from it.s nn- ' 
natural oecnpatiou ; and it raised its llatteued 
head angrily, and turned its fiery eyes upon 
tiK' intruiler. A blow IVom the upraised hutelu‘1 
smote it upon tlie instant, but, as it recoiled, iN 
eiiAa'iiomed ti'ctli fastimed upon the sle(*]>ing 
child, and then it made a fruitless effort lo 
i'seape. -Unconscious of the misfortune Avhieli : 
had overtaken liini, and attributing the cries of ! 
the infant merely to tlx; terror of its sudden ■ 
Avaking, J^heimVjeau struek again and again at j 
the unsiglitly serpent ; Avlien suddenly the inn- ! 
ther also thrcAv off the Aveight of the unnatural 
toj-por by Avhieh she Avas niglitly oppressed, and 
.‘'jiringing from her rug amid iJie bloA^^s of her 
hiisbaml and tlie shrill hissing and heavy Avri th- 
ing of the Avounded snake, the miserable truth 
burst u[)Oii her in all its horror. Already en- 
feebled by exhaustion, she eould only make an | 
effort to sa\e her child — an inert and swollen i 
mass was raised for an instant in her arms: she | 
gfivc one wild and piercing shriek, clutched the | 
shapeless infant to her breast, and fell to the 
earth senseless. 

AVhen day daAvned, the dead mother was still 
lying upon the floor of the hut, with the dis- 
figured corpse of her child resting upon her 
bosom ; while a few paces from them a black 
and tangled mass, breathless and motionless, 
betrayc'd the vengeance of the ber(?avcd hus- 
band. 

Mother and child were buried in one grave. 
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beneath the shade of a magnificent magnolia; 
and wlien the next day dawned the ajoupa of 
Kheimbeau was tenantless. 

— ♦ — 

SOME PASSAGES FROM A JOURNAL THAT 
WAS NEVER KEPT.^ 

CllArTEll III. 

HOW WK GOT BACK EKOM SOUTHAMPTON. 

1 STOOD on the pavement and tlioiioht it all over 
with myself*. I had seen Emily llaverstock, I had 
talked witli lier, sat by her side ; she had appeared 
pleased and happy tlirongh the evening; she had 
given me a flower from her bouquet, (anil many a 
man has been made hapjiy by a flovi'er, how little 
soever the lady may have thouglu of it or cared for 
it as slie gave it,) and after all, was 1, or was I not, 
glad that we had met? If she had cared tor me, 
would she have joined the laiigli against me in the 
morning? when slic saw I was ically annoyed, would 
■-lie have rather increased tlian sought lo still the 
bantering so heavily heaped on ni}^ jioorhead? Then 
on the other hand, if she had not had a kindly feeling 
towai Is me, would she have come forward so ])lea- 
^.lntly to meet me in the evening, and shone more 
winiiiiigly than ever in my eyes? 

Ill the way of jiarcnthesis, — how very seldom 
Indies act so favourably lowuid.-i poor nervous timid 
nil’ll, as Miss Emily did to me on that evening! 
\\\' meet one of tliose practical liddles, “a nice 
girl;” we talk with her, w'C agree in onr opinions, 
get on, in shoi^, swimiiiingly ; and we pait flattering 
■nrselves that we are excellent fiiends: the next 
nieiiiing perhajis we meet again, and instead of 
proceeding on the giound wlierc wc last left otlj lo 
ind behold, tlieie is all the initiatoiy work over again, 
and when the jilrasant point of ease and openness is ] 
won, then another parting, and so on. We slip back 
in the interim the step onwaid ^\e had gained; 
and so backwaids and forwards we go, in a ])endulum 
kind of interest. I’eiliaps it is as well, though, or we 
slmuld liave offers of marriage at the end of six days 
instead of six months ; and all sorts of unpleasant- 
nesses would arise, besides the probable necessity for 
tlie increase of union workhouses. For, unbappily, we 
cannot all afford to marry. Shade of Johnson ! thou 
hater of a parenthesis, now indeed have I studied 
thee in vain ! 

And now, fair reader — for I do venture to hope that 
some of the softer sex may glance at this my jouinal, 
fMind, I have confessed that wc men are vain,) — you 
perhaps begin to think that I have inveigled you 
into a love story. They are so very common now, I 
am sure you are tired out witli them ; from the “ Rook 
id Beauty” to the “Amaranth of the Feelings,” we 
liave nothing but these love stories, and if I should be 
weak enough to fall into the same line, I sliould be a 
doubly-dyed traitor ; for my title was so very innocent 


and unpretending — “ How we went to Southampton.” 
There was nothing approaching to a love story there, 
yet before the end of Chapter I. a certain Miss Emily 
Baverstock is abruptly introduced. We plead guilty ; 
wc never intended it, (over how many faults have 
those words thrown or tried to throw a roseate hue !) 
hut ill all journals and confessions we must give vent 
to our real feelings, and tliis is why the fair Emily 
came forward to play her part in the Southampton I 
Regatta. |j 

And why did I think so mucli of the “ said ladye ?” 
Ilow far liad we known c-ach other previous to this 
memorahic day ? We had met some two score times i 
when I was visiting an old lady, who, forsooth, had a 
f.incy ftii me, and lived in a neat little place in the 
same village of which (’oloncl Baverstock was squire. 

It w'as a pleasant unsophisticated sort of place, and we 
all felt at home with each other, and w’alked and 
talked together iiatinally enough, iiiid in some sliange 
way or other I ])rcfcircd “la belle Emilio” for my com- 
panion, and she geiieially allowed it to be so. Bui 
aa to love, why, 1 had never bicatbed such a word lo 
her. I was nothing but a.Cambiidge man in my 
second year w'hen wc liist met, witli no partienlar 
piivate ])io})ei ty, aiul no paiLicular expeelalions ; and 
how could 1 b[)cak of love, even il I wished ? Tlieii tlie 
Uoloiiel — he waspioud as Lucilcr, not rich, but wished 
lobe, and tins was the ^ery reason why he would 
lequiie a iicli son-in law. Oh no, I had never 
bleat bed one wind of love lo her, and yet I btlie\e, 
tli.'it when 1 stood alone in ilu’ Soathaiiipton High ' 
Stieet, I loved Emily Baverstock more tiian all the ■ 
w'oild besides. And now, reader, you are almost as h 
Well lip with tlie slate of matlcis between us as l| 
wc W’eie oursehes. And so I, that is, my bodily || 
appearance, stood on the pavement, while my lirart I 
was tightly wedged in one coiner of a well-filled ,'| 
cairiagc, that was mcrcMsing its distance from me at j! 
the rate of nine miles an hour. || 

But Ellis was in no mood for silent meditation. 

“ Ale you loud of sjieiiJiiig v our nights in a kind of I 
perpendicular somnolency on the jiavement, Carlcton ? | 

If not, we'll ‘move on,’ as \ 221 would say m JiOndoii. | 
Yon may be as peinsive and sentimental as } on liki- on j| 
yonr way home, and make sonnets to }our lady’s ,j 
evebrovv. — 1 won’t inlcrnipt } on. But business first, jj 
lemembcr; and so to begin, wlicre’s Jones!” I 

And each asked the othei, “ Wheie’s Jones?” but, | 
as none knew, our answers were meie suimises. On | 
application to the waiters at our hotel, we learnt that ' 
he had dined there two hoiiis before, liad found fault j 
with everything brought to him, and had left with I 
no complimentary expressions on the iiiii and its 
management. We all wished to leave as soon as | 
possible, and now wo had the pleasant prospect of an | 
indefinite delay for our straying^ friend. And Jones ' 
was a difficult man to find. His peculiar aim in most | 
of his w^anderings w^as to “see life” lie always said, ; 
and as he contrived to biiiig everything under the j 
category of “lile,” the hounds of his speculative j 
iiivestigutions wcre by nomcans contracted. Whether ; 
it would be well to search for him in a churchyard, j 


(1) Continued I'rom p. 11. 
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studying life among the tombstones, talking over 
spavins with the ostler in the stable, gazing at human 
passions as exemplified round a public billiard table, 
or discussing roasted chestnuts at a stall at the street 
corner, we were equally at a loss to determine. 

However, we started with what spirit we could on 
our search. We looked into the stables, but lie was not 
there ; he had been, we found, but bad left after m:juy 
inquiries concerning the weekly salary and occasional 
perquisites of the third helper; we turned into the 
billiard room —he bad been there too, but when we 
heard of bis nineteen games before mentioned, we 
were little surprised not to find him. And so we 
went up the street on one side, and down the other; 
into glove shops, pastrycook shops, and every shop 
that was open, but no Jones. lie was seeing life 
somewhere else, 

Jtis a very unsatisfactory thing, missing one of 
a party in a strange town, particularly for the solitary 
one who is missed. The others have some chance of 
amusement from the mere fact of companionship, 
hut even they get tired at last ; and thus, after walking 
up and down that High Street some twenty times, 
besides exploring every street branching to the right 
and left, we decided just to try the pier, and then give 
*it lip. 

Wc had not done so as yet, for we thought it an 
unlikely place, particularly as a visit there entailed 
the change of some small sum of money. Yet we 
were wrong ; there he was, and there he had been for 
the last two hours. Yea, Jones was seeing life with a 
policeman at half-past ten at night, at tlieend of the 
Southampton pier. As we came upon him, he was 
examining the internal economy of the d.nk lantern, 
and endeavouring to find the centre of giavity of the 
truncheon. We immediately seized on him and hoic 
him away. His parting with the policeman W’as im- 
pressive and affecting. 

“ Good bye, my line fellow,” was his concluding 
speech, “ Tve had a very jolly hour with you, and only 
wish we could meet every night ; and if yon ever come 
to Eiistoii Square, call at the house with the giecn 
blinds outside the windows, and I shall he glad to 
see you.” 

And Jones meant it. He would have met that po- 
liceman with pleasure in Kiiston Square, and walked 
with him about town, regardless of the natural im- 
pression of the world around him, that he was under 
arrest, or at any rate under strict surveillance of the 
civil authorities. 

“ Ellis, you have no conception what a superior 
person that Simmonds is.” 

“ Who in the name of fortune is Simmonds, man?” 
asked we. 

“ That policeman, to he sure; why he has put Sir 
Robert Peel’s policy in quite a new light.” 

“ The light of his dark lantern,” interrupted Ellis. 

“ Ellis, I should be glad if you could learn to talk 
rationally for afew moments in your life and Jones 
was perfectly silent till we reached the inn. 

The gig had been mended, the horses were fresh, 
Hensley was obligingly humble, Jones was philoso- 


phically contemplative, Ellis was hilariously jovial. , 
I was an agreeable compound of all, and as the I 
clocks chimed eleven, wc left the gas-lit streets, and, 
under a bright moon, started for Hemingford. Hens- 
ley and Jones led the way in the phaeton, Ellis and 
myself followed in the gig, and hound down by strong 
adjurations not to attempt to jiass them, under the 
solemn warning of Hensley, that if we were to do so, 
he would put his skill into practice, and by any means 
frustrate our purpose. We knew his artistieal treat- ! 
merit of wheels, and wisely remained in our rearward j 
position ; and what with my re-living o’er in thought ! 
former d.ns witli Emil}', and /jrc-liviiig future imagi- 
nary hours, I got on pretty well. 

Then Ellis was always happy when he was talking, | 
and his powers in this line were unlimited ; and at ; 
length, fiom my only catching a stray word here and 
there, and making laiidom replies, 1 began to attend 
more closely to his tales. And some of them w'ere ^ 
w'onderful. Tiiere is no man li\ mg of whose veracity I | 
have a highei opinion than of Ellis’s. (If I were not , 
to put tins in, entiv 7wuSf reader, he would he with 
me to demand the aiuvntic honouiblv in the earliest 
possible time that an express tiain could bring him to 
my side ) Yes, 1 have, I repeat, implicit confidence 
in Ins veracity; hut my innocence and inexpeiiciice | 
weie once or twice a little astonislied. 

The miinher of time? in which, for some freak, lu- ^ 
had been oulered to the main- truck, or some other ■ 
equally exalted h'cahty, weie so uiiconimon, that it 
cei tainly sjioke well for the dlseijiliiie of her Majest} ‘s ’ 
na\y, and jierhaps aho lor some liifiing disieg.ird for 
the lives of its jiinioi ofiicers. 

“Yes, iny ho}-, it may seem sliange to \ou, a 
landsman, hut for three mortal honis I sat theu* and 
sang with such sweeliiess, that the opinion of the 
chaplain to this day is, that he then first hcaid the , 
music of the spheres, lint did I ever tell yon about [ 
the rich planters daughter in Cuba? 'i'he extent to , 
which that beautiful cieature loved me! — then the ' 
magnificent liavannahs,- -the niter ahandoninent of i 
heart with wli!. h she twined liei } onng feelings, — IJy I 
Jove! too, the old man’s enticing and jieculiar ! 
beverages. Oh, Chailey, (’hariey, what a life I I 
could write if 1 had hut Icisiiie ! I should he a for- I 
tune to half the London publishers. — Ihit isn’t tins 
rather slow? we ought to do it in two hours. I’ll 
be hanged if I don’t try to steal on Hensley, and pass 
him before he knows we’re near; ten to one he is | 
asleep — he has not looked round for twenty 
minutes.” 

1 made some slight resistance, knowing Hensley’s 
character, and that he would most certainly keep his 
word, and use every effort to retain his place directly 
he guessed our intentions ; hut Ellis was determined. 

We quietly quickened our pace, and as wc gradually 
gained on the phaeton, T began to think we should 
pass without discovery : hut if we did, I was doubt- 
fiil as to what would he Hensley’s course when he 
found out our treachery. There was some comfort 
in the road being wide in this place, and free, we 
remembered, from any sudden turns for some miles. 
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Our horse’s licad had readied the phaeton s hind 
seat, still Hensley sat unmoved ; fiii thcr yet : \ve 
were nearly even with the hind scat, when, with the 
yell of a Cherokee Indian, up sprang Hensley, and 
brought down the whip with his brawny arm from 
head to tail of his steed. Even hack horses have 
feelings, and whether the small end of the lash had 
cnteied the aniinal’s eye, or some tender bj)ot had 
been accidently twitched by the lash, the stroke told ; 
and ivith a bound that lifted the shafts to an angle 
of thirty degrees, away went the ])haeton at a pace 
that it had never gone before, and if it has again, its 
mortal course is run, for no such ill-constituled 
vehicle could twice stand such a hurst. 

“Clap on all sail and give cIkisp,” shouted Ellis; 
and we were after them like a shot, (ialloping in a 
gig is, under all cireumstanccs, an unpleasant feeling ; 
but when, the time is night, the road-little known, 
a phaeton a few yards btfore, to which if any mis- 
chance happens in the way of a break down, you must 
ij ellher — horse, gig, and all — clear the impediment, 
or join yourselves to the gem ral WTCck ; add to this, 
a mad-hralned «ailor driving, and you may form, 
reader, some idea of my feelings on this occasion. 

Ours was the fastest horse, and in a fair race we 
1 1 must speedily have distanced our competitor. Hut 
1 1 Hensley had implicit trust in what is nautically 
I termed “toiiling,” and directly we gained on his 
I lioise’s haunches he would turn sliaiply across upon 
1 s, so that oiir only chance of escajiing an entire and 
simultaneous smash was by a powerful and sudden 
pull in. 

It was tiomendous work for a nervous man. There 
was Jones perfectly passive, philosojdiically consoling 
I liimself on the improbability of two upsets in one 
day, Hensley detennined to niamtam Ins place and 
I demonstrate his skill, and Lllis a}»parently iusaiu*. 

I “If we could only injure some of his rigging, to 
i stf)p his confounded tacking, — if we could bring down 
I his to]) hainjier; — here, lake the wdiip, and throw it at 
Ins hat, (’arleton.” 

I scarcely saw the expediency of the stej>, parti- 
cularly as I knew Hensley would proudly saciifice 
tw’entv hats to his honour; so I declined the whip. 
jN'Iy saLisfiictioii was that the horses were not thorough- 
bred, the pace w'as beginning to tell, and somrthiny 
must put a stop to our progress soon. Hensley was 
that somelhinfi : — he saw that his lior.se was rapidly fail- 
ing, that we must ultimately beat him ; every sTridc 
hroiight the minute closer when his grand manoeuvie 
must fail, fiom the utter inability of his animal to per- 
form the proper tack; capitulation was absolutely 
necessary, so he resolved to draw his robe of dignity 
around him, and die gracefully at the base of his 
defeat. Turning round in his seat, then, he called 
out — 

I “ Ellis, Ellis, do in the name of common sense pull 
your mare in ; this is carrying a joke too far. Yon 
must have seen how I have been sawing at my horse’s 
mouth, but his mettle is so high now it’s roused, that 
I I can never do it while your wlicels are rattling so 
close behind.” 


During this speech his horse, notwithstanding its 
high mettle, had nearly subsided to a walk. Onr 
reply was one united roar of laughter; this was so 
perfectly Ilensleian, Nothing would liave stopped 
Ellis’s spirit of rivalry so well; in two minutes we 
were amicably at a full stop, wheel by wlieel ; while 
our horses, w'itli panting sides and drooping heads, 
told a tcale somewhat difi’ereiit from Hensley’s. 

Neiilnr party could well rcjiroach the other; for 
even if Hensley hud adojitcd a slightly offensive style 
of keeping ahead, we had undoubtedly been guilty of 
the provocation ; so. like wise men, we cried quits, ami 
discussed onr prospects. Our pace had been r^)id, 
and w'e had been so occupied in our vigorous stnSgle 
for precedence, that we liad given little heed to^ the 
road; and on looking round \is now we discovered 
that we were on an ajiparently large common, which 
I at once confessed not to leinember to have passed 
in the morning. Ellis was of my opinion, — Hensley 
waveiing,-- Jones strongly on the opposition side of 
the question. 

“Not passed it in the morning! absurd! what a 
strange thing it was that some men never kept their 
eyes open through life, to mark the objects which were 
around them ! Why, he had particularly noticed in the 
morning the form of some stones which he now saw 
clearly in the same spot to the left.” 

Now, Jones might or might not have seen those 
stones in the moiinng, hut it was a remaikahle instance 
of clairvoyance if ho saw them now, for nothing could 
we discover through the moonlight but the hacks of 
some cows, moodily ruminating or sleeping in the 
distance. 

Jones had once or twice made a slight allusion to 
“ treating” the policeman ; this led ns to conclude 
that they had perlnqis discussed something together 
besides Sir Robert Peel’s policy, which thus might 
afford some clue to this particular form of stones 
wdiich he now' saw to the left. 

Under these circumstances w'c gave hut small 
weight to his opinion, and thus, “unaniinoubly, barring 
one,” as an Irishman might say, W'c decided on the 
veidict, “ Lost our way.” We could not be very far 
fiom the right road, for the branching off must liave 
taken ])lace within the last mile and a half, so wc 
knew to a certain extent where tiu; way w as. And 
Ellis, too, threw a light on the subject by methodi- 
cally and professionally stating that llenimgfoid | 
lying N.E. and by NoUh, or something like that, | 
(1 don’t box the compass myself,) if w e only kepi the ' 
North star at a certain number of points to our left, 
we must be i ight. Doth these last coinfoits were very 
well in their way, but something too much like the 
old story of the Captain's servant; — 

“ Please, sir, is a thing lost if one know's where 
it is ?” 

“ Certainly not, simpleton.” 

“ Then, Master, your silver ladle isn’t lost, for I 
dropped* it overboard last night, and it's at the bottom 
of the sea.” 

Pardon, reader, this unwarrantable introduction of 
an antiquated Joe Miller, but when we wrote themes 
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at school some years back, we were obliged to bring 
in an example, or simile, or both, and the habit 
sticks to ns still. 

Jones was in a minority, so he was obliged either 
to come with us, or remain on the common and nestle 
under bis peculiar heap of stoimfi — when he found 
them. He clmse tlie former, but he liad his consola- 
tion ; he despised us, oh ! liow hittcily he despised us, 
for not being equally eoiivmced with him that we 
were right. He was a martyr to tlie want of obser- 
vation of three men, and lie cuddled himself up in his 
martyrdom, and despised us for our real inferionty hut 
fancied triuinpli. Poor old Jones ! we would not rob 
you of one tiule of your contempt; it did us no haim, 
and what a sootliing balm was it to you ! 

I What could we do but retrace our wav? The 
weakest of all weak men is the man who persists in 
an error; and, taking the first crossroad we came to, 

’ we believed oui selves wiser men than we weie some 
: half-hour back, though 1 doubt if we weie sadder 
I ones. And on and on we drove, through the wunding 
I tree-fringed lanes ; and the moon made little dots of 
; silvery light upon our path; and each stile, and 
I each stone and stunted bush, assumed a fair} like 
j aspect, so far different fiom what each looked in 
the glaring sunshine, and — and we began to think 
we had lost our way again. Mind you, w’e none of us 
confessed it to the other; 'tis only retrospectively 
that we make this confession. 

J am, natnrallv , philosophically constituted ; and 
should have gone on quietly enough, pleasingly con- 
sidering that Southampton was not the only inhabited 
I town in Hampshiie ; that if we failed /tcrc, we should 
\ find there, and that even if classic Winchester should 
! show its gray towers to our wondciing eyes at ina- 
! till hour, yet that there might he found “good 
! entcrtainnient for man and horse.” And what in 
the hour of leisure sliould lioise or man desiic moie ? 
i Ellis was more mercurial, and he broke cover 
I first. 

“ Odd we don’t come to some house, isn’t it, 
Charley ? We ought to be close upon that first vil- 
' lage W’e passed through, by this time.” 

“Not a doubt that wo ouy/it to be,” was all 1 
could answer. 

I “ Why, Charley, you don’t mean to say that you 
, think it possible we liave come wrong again, do 
you?” 

, My dear Ellis, 1 have scarcely a hope that we 

|i have not done so.” 

l' “Whew! wlicw!” was my friend’s reply; and his 
j| shrill whistle roused the slumheiing w^'ltcll-dog at his 
post, and his deep bay came welcoiiiely to our cars ; 
lor we w'ere deep read enough in natural history to 
!i know that in these days dogs do not hunt the forest 
!; in packs, and eat their ‘prey by moonlight in tlic 
' silent fields. And 1 logically reasoned^aloiid, “Where 
there is a dog there is a house, and where there is a 
I house there are inhabitants.” 

“And where there aic inhabitants, there they aie 
asleep,” coniinued Elhs, .*]s we pulled up before an 
old dark-looking farm-house. 


“ Jump out, Charley, and make them hear.’* 

“ Better ask Hensley,” quoth I. 

Hensley, just run in, rap at the door, and ask the 
people the way to Hemingford, will you? I’d go 
myself, gladly, but I’ve got the reins, and Carleton, 
here, is half asleep.” (Oh! fie, Ellis! fie, my man 
of veracity ! ) 

I suppose that as a general rule, people do not like 
knocking at farm-houses after midnight, with a ' 
furious dog barking within four feet of their legs, 
strength ot chain being doubtful ; at any rate, Hens- 
ley did no(, for he passed on the request. 

“ My horse is rather fidgety : just try the place, 
Jones.” 

And Jones did ; I suppose he thought it a favour- i 
able oppoiiunity of seeing nocturnal life in the I 
agneiiltural districts. And he raised such a din at 
the door, tliat the dog became frantic, and a night- ! 
cap and head became visible at an ii]q)er window ; l| 
and a giuff voice from the nightcap, in no gentle '! 
teims, bade poor Jones “be off!” !i 

“ My good sir,” began our friend. 1 

“Be off! I tell \oii. I know you’re one of those i 
swell chaps dowui at Southampton. Be off!'’ ! 

“ But listen, my good man; will you tell us — ” 

“Be ('ff! 1 say; or J’ll be dow’ii, and let Kiifns at 
voii; and if he only gels his grip, }ou’d need he 
a pretty deal sharper than von are — sharp as } ou 
think voursclf — if you get off easily.” 

And the head retired with the apparent intention 
of fulfilling the threat. Jones bolted, to use an ex- 
pressive plirasi' ; and Jones w'as right. The farmer 
had evidently no gentlemanlike feelings, and Jlufus 
appeared sometliiiig of a cross between a blood- 
hound and a mastiff. 

The incident aff'ected us all to a certain degree, for 
we drove on some hundred yards bcfoic we held oiii 
council of war. 

“This comes of that eaily closing movement,” 
began Ellis. “The idea of turning in by this hour! ! 
Why, if these Hampshiie people werelialf men, we 
should have welcomed to a hot supper, with 

strong October ale, and a bowl of punch, or some- 
thing in that way to wind up with, pieparatory to i 
beds for four, and a satisfactory bieakfast in the 
morning. And now’ there is nothing left us but the | 
example of Bamf’}ldc Carew, the original composer i 
and performer of the spirited inelod}^ ‘ I’m the gipsey ; 
king, lia! ha!’ and a ‘Midsummer night’s dream’ 
beneath yon dew-tipped hedge.” 

So spake he ; and we talked long, and, I doubt not, 
w’ell ; but unfortunately the reporters were not there, 
and my journal does not give the details of our 
conference. 

Tiic result is sufficient. Hensley persisted that no 
one of his name had ever slept under a hedge, and he 
would not be the first to begin anything so very low ; 
he should therefore drive on and trust to — 1 forget 
exactly what he meant to trust to, but it gave him 
sufficient confidence to proceed, and he bade us good 
night and left us. Jones was half asleep already, and 
was perfectly passive under Hensley’s guidance. 
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!l Perliapslie was suspicious of being again placed near 
1 the fangs of a watch-dog; at any rate, his remarks 
I were few, and occasionally incoherent, 

“ And now to make all snug for the night,” said 
Kllis, ns he leapt from the gig, and began to make 
I mysterious attempts to take the horse out. “ How 
I stiff these buckles are — 

' ‘ Oil, wp’ll dance nil night hy the merry moonlight, 

And drive the gig home in the morning.’ 

Come, lend a hand, Charley.” 

He had unbuckled avast niunher of unnecessary 
' straps, but wc managed to get all right, and I wheeled 
the gig back under the hedge. On turning, to my 
astonishment, I saw Ellis sitting in the road, busily 
j engaged with our horse’s fore-legs. 

“That ’ll do, I think,” said he, as he jumped to 
I his feet. “You won’t stray far now, if you were ever 
1 SI) fresh.” 

No very dangerous prophecy, if one might judge 
by the difficulty willi which the poor animal suc- 
I ceeded in reaching the grass by the road-side. Ellis 
had acted out one of his morning piopositions, and 
; tied tlie creature’s fore-legs together with a couple of 
, pocket-handkerchiefs. 

! “ And now wt’ 11 make a night of it, my hoy ; just 

tiy this pocket flask ; I kept it out of sight till those 
otlier fellows were gone.” 

I was tired and .sleepy ; nevertheless, I tried the 
flask, mainly as a preventative against ill effects from 
exposuie to the night air, and wrapping myself in 
my horse-rug, “resigned myself to slumber,” to use a 
perfectly original mode of speech. I woke once. I 
cannot say how long I had been insensible, and Ellis, 
who had lit a cigar, was still persisting in his lyrical 
' declaration, that he should 

' ‘ Dance all night in the pale moonlight,’ 

and expres.siug his uiiHlteiable rc.'Jolution of 
j' ‘ TlriMiig the gig home in the morning. ’ 

j It was eight o’clock in the morning when wc 

I entered Uemingford, and when we drew np at the 
; little inn, shall I say we were pleased to find that the 

phaeton had not airi\ed? l’erhn])s upon the whole 
we W'crc. Ibeakfast was our first order, and upstairs 
W’e went to w^ash and otherwise lefie"!! ourselve.s. 

1 took the treasured g iff from my button-liolc ; the 
rose had withcied and faded, the myitle was fresli 

I I and green. I jmt them both into water, how’over, 

' and thought, “Are these the emblems of our future 

loves? if so, of which is the myrtle the type? — of 
' which the rose?” 

I Reader, if you wish to relish a breakfast at a vil- 
; lage inn on a summer morning, sleep under a hedge 
I the previous night. Never was there such bacon, 
never such milk, never such eggs. And so thought 
! Hensley and Jones when they arrived, though they 
I were not in half the condition that we were, for, 
being too proud to sleep under a hedge, they had 
' driven on till the horse could be driven no move, and 
then caught what snatches of sleep they could up- 
right in their scats. 


And this then was our trip to Sontliampton Re- 
gatta; we have got back, reader, and the extract from 
our Journal (which was never kept) is ended. 

The next day we saw Ellis part of his way to the 
Mediterranean, that is, as far as Poitsmouth, and 
from the door of the “George,” he waved his last 
adieu to us ns we sat on the roof of the old Rocket, on 
our way back to London. G. E. P. 

« — 

THE TWO TEMPERS. 

BY r. B. 

2. THU TKMPER OF THE LEARKED. 

None arc so truly learners, none so conscious in them- 
selves that they are but learners, as those whom the 
world honours with the name of learned. The wise 
man of old declared that he knew' hut one thing, and that 
Avas that he knew' nothing. And so is it ever with those 
W'ho arc really Aviso. The fool hoasteth himself in his 
folly, but the wise man is loAvly in all his Ai'ays. Wc all 
kiioAV that a Avide field of inquiry lies open before us : 
hut h^w vast it is, hoAv increasing, hoAv infinitely beyond 
our reach in its entire range, none know so well, none 
feel so deeply, as the men Avhoin the Avorld call learned. 
Read as they are in the hook of nature ; taught in many 
a mystery ; deemed of others the teachers of all men, 
they moA^e among the throng as observers, teaching, in- 
deed, yet cA'cr taught; giving out from their stores of 
knowledge, yet ever draAving for themselves new lessons 
of wisdom. As learners they started forward on the 
journey of life, Avith new vigour, and hopeful hearts. 
All seemed bright before them : everything Avithin their 
reach. If they met Avitli a few rough places in tkeir 
path, or stumbled, jierchance, ere they Avere Avell used 
to the way, they did but rise up with fresh energy, not 
disheartened, hut the rather moved to new exertion; 
and if a cloud crossed their sky, and threw' a shadoiv over 
them, they looked on to the bright spots beyond, Avlierc 
the sun was gilding all Avith his glory, and men seemed 
to be moA'ing amid his rays, and the halo of beauty that 
played around them appeared, as it w'crc, a croAvn of 
honour, and they prcssetl on Avith eagerness to gain it 
for (hcinsclA'cs. In the extreme distance it lay : far as 
yet before thorn, but yet not hopelessly beyond them ; 
and they thought how that tlicy should gain it soon, 
and rest after their toiling. Put as their sight grew 
stronger, it stretched forward, and took in u wider 
laiigc : yet OA'en then did they think to reach the 
farthest point, nay, fancy it already Avithin their bauds. 
Rut like the cliild Avho follows after the rainbow', hop- 
ing to find the golden treasure at its foot, they saw it 
recede before them, and appear ever as distant as at 
the first. And yet, unlike him, they were not disap- 
pointed, but gained at every step a something solid, 
and Avorth the having. But as they w'ent onward their 
powers grew greater, and they advanced faster: yet 
still they saAv before them the same Avidening horizon : 
that which w'as near, and certain to their eye, fading 
off into the in()iBtinct and clouded, till all beyond was 
wrapped in mystery. But still they went onward, for 
they had the diligent temper, and wearied not : and the 
humble temper, lor they had learned to feel how small 
a part they were in the midst of the vastness around 
them : and now they began to be trustful, and full of 
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fath in that which was as yet veiled from their view. 
And when at last they had gained the highest ground 
at which they had aimed in the beginning, and the 
crowd was at their feet with its voice of applauding 
and its eye of wonder, their loftier eminence did but 
open to them a wider view than they had ever yet con- 
ceived : new objects for their search, new subject for 
their faith, and longing after ; and then, if they looked 
through a clear medium, and with a ga^e attempered by 
holiness, thc}^ fell back upon tliemselves in admiration 
and love of Him who knoweth all things, and veiled 
their eyes before liis ineffable greatness. Such is the 
course of the learner ; such the temper of those who are 
honoured with the name of learned. 

And now may he who has won this name look abroad 
upon things around him, and back upon the way by 
which he has gone, w'ith a new eye, and a changed 
spirit. No longer has he doubt upon his mind : — 
what lies behind him is his in the certainty of his 
knowledge ; that which is before him is sure in the 
consciousness of bis faith. 

And now must another temper developo itself, one 
which has been his all along; but which must now be 
displayed, and brought into full energy. The truly 
learned must cherish the temper of love . — witliouPit he 
will be but as a jdant in a wide wilderness, growing up 
to full age only for itself, putting out flowers, whose 
hues none can see, whose sweet odours, if any such 
there be, are lost upon the wdnds of the desert. Never 
does he fully know', till he know somewhat of him.self ; 
never does; he know hiiii.self, till he know somcw'hat 
of the love he owes his fellow ; and then only does he 
truly live, when the loving temper is developed, and 
brought into play ; and the measure of his life increases, 
and the circle of his knowledge widen.s, and over takch ! 
in for him new elements of happiness, and ho has a 
faint taste of that kiiowdedge of Taradise, ere the bitter- 
ness of evil had spoiled the sweetness of the good. 

” This is the genuine course, the aim, and end 
Of prescient reason ; all conclusions else 
An* ahiect, vain, ]iresum])luous, aud perverse. 

The faith partaking of those holy tunes. 

Life, I repeat is energy' of Love 
l)ivine or human : exercised in pain, 

In strife, and tnlmlation , and oid.uned, 

If so approved, and sanctified, to pass 
Through shades, and silent rest, to eiidles.s joy.”’ 

Through the medium of love he will look upon the 
world around him ; and his soul will yearn towards 
those who are going on their way in the darkness of 
ignorance, or spending their days to no end in presump- 
tion and fancied knowledge ; or wasting their labours 
in pursuit of that which they can never gain, allured 
by a false glare at distance, and hurried on, till they rush 
headlong over the precipice, on whose brink it hovers ; 
or drawn from the right way by some wandering light, 
till they are lost in the swaqjps of their own vain conceits. 
Once, perhaps, he was himself as one of them ; but he 
gradually drew off into a brighter light, and a clearer 
path; and now he looks upon them from a new position, 
not as objects whom he may despise : fin' contempt, as 
such, forms no part of his character ; but he rather 
looks upon them with pity, and would free them of 
their load, and draw them off from the path of danger : 
and if they be still obstinate, and so wise in their own 

’ Excursion. B. v. 


minds that they cannot leam from him, he Mrill tarn 
away, — in sorrow, indeed, — but for anger he will find 
little room; and all his contempt will be spent 
upon the principles, not upon those who are deceived by 
them; — for them, rather, bis pity is reserved ; and ho 
loves them still, even as erring brethren. And, mark- 
ing their perverseness, and the pride of their ignorance, 
he draws thence a new lesson, and applies the moral to 
himself. But while he despises them not, or even 
mixes w'iili them, he is careful to be well distinguished j 
from them ; and moves among the multitude with a 
becoming gravity; and in all his communications is 
well heedful that nothing unworthy fall from his lips. 
And his loving temper prompts him to advantage them 
all, as far as may be ; and renders him ever ready to 
teach ; for such is the especial worth of the treasure he 
has gained, that it grows by imparting unto others, 
and only becomes less by being hoarded iij), and kept 
close within its own storehouse, till it be dulled, and 
oaten up by the rust itself has gathered. And his 
character herein is such as Chaucer has ascribed to his 
clerk — 

“ Of study toke he moste care and lu'dc, 

Nut a word spoke he, more than was node; 

And that \>as said in form and reverence, 

And sliort and ijuiek, and full of high sentence. 

Sonning in moral vertue was Ins speeehe, 

And gladl} W’olde he lerne, and gladly teclie.” 

Vroloijne to Cnnirrbur\i TiilrSy v. 1105. 

But as the loving temper implies the promptness to : 
teach, so docs this latter necessitate the temper of , 
patience; patience to bear with the mockings of pride, 
and the emptiness of those who, deeming that they 
know all, have not made even the first step) to know- 
ledge -patience to work with the slowness of those of 
fe(‘blc mind, and remove the doubtings of such asw'ant 
taith to look onward. Aud to patience must be added the 
quickness to discern between what is true and what is i 
only apparently true ; and having done so, to set it in 
clear light before the eyes of others ; for there are not 
a few things which w'ear the garb of truth, which arc, ! | 
in reality, errors beyond all others, and tlic more dan- 1 i 
gcrous that they arc often the least suspected. To |j 
mistake the ^nlaiisible for the true, is one of the great > 
errors of all ages, nor is our own excejitcd ; and it is one ' 
which is the more likely to prevail, inasmuch as it i 
requires less labour to reach the plausible (truth not 
always lying on the surface) ; aud because that which 
is most pleasant in our estimation, quickly appears 
plausible. It is indeed astonishing with how superficial 
a veil the seemingly pleasaiil. covers it^lf — wdth how 
unblushing a front it presents itself to the world, and 
how simply the world receives it, and hails it as the 
good. But all this lies in the frailty of man ; his pronc- 
iiess to look at self alone ; and having thus narrowed his 
view, he becomes more and more short-sighted, till he 
cannot attain the view of things at distance, and is shut 
out from heavenly objects,— near him once, but now 
far removed by his own fault ; not, indeed, that they 
are removed from him, for heaven removeth itself from 
no man, but he has retrograded from them, sinee man 
lias two courses, and is never still. He must either 
progress or go back. If he progress, he will do well ; 
but if he go back, evil is his lot. It may, indeed, be 
said that he progresses in evil ; but the forward pro- 
gress of evil is a backward step in his existence ; a 
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throwing off of God’s grace and goodness, but a heap- 
ing up to himself of wrath and indignation. And he 
is ever brought before the bar of conscience, that 
setteth as admonitor of his deeds j and ever seeking 
excuses for himself, ho decks out the foul with a fair 
name, and robes vice in the seeming apparel of virtue ; 
putting paste for jewels, and the gaudy glitter of tinsel 
for the solid richness of the gold itself ! And the 
world chooses the tinsel and tlie paste, but the jewels 
and the gold it strives not after, for they arc hard to be 
attained. So, also, men do what seems to advantage 
them, and they call it expedient : but therein they go 
I wrong, and expediency gains an evil name ; and so 
I common is it, that we call theexpcdientand'the bad under 
I one category : but it should not be so, for the expedient 
I is not bad, nor the bad expedient Jlut the expedient 
I is the useful, and that which tends to good, and after it 
j we should all seek, and to it. shape all we do. But that 
i which is too often called useful is not so, though it seem to 
bring men great gains, till they swell out with the pride 
of the worbl, and arc pufTed up ivitb its pomps, and 
heav'y w'ith its riches, that last but for a season ; and 
I they mi.scall wisdom, and knowledge, and holiness, .and 
I cloud them over till they cannot know them. So, then, 
i it is, 1 )o.>otkI all, necessary that the learned, and he who 
j would teach, be able jiaticntly to weigh whatever comes 
I before him ; and, discerning well between those things 
I which arc op[K)Hil.e, separate the plausible from the 
i true, the apparent from the real good ; discovering the 
i end at wiiich it is right to aim, and the best moans 

I thereto, and so know llie really expedient, that which 

is in the truest, nay, tlic only sense, useful ; and 
' having done all this, he must be able also to lay it in 
such manner before others, tliat tlu'y may follow his 
guidance, and b-' led on their M'ay till they gain the 
same liigh place in which lie himself is standing. Such 
js the iiositioii he bears to others ; but something, also, 
doesbe owe to himself. If the humble ^emper was needed 
by the learner, a hundredfold more is it required by the 
learned , not only because be is still going on the same 
course, but to prevent bis being puired up by his own 
attainments ; for there is danger lest lie should exalt 
his own rea.son, and, forgetting that knowledge is the 
gift of (rod, should say proudly, “ By my own strength 
have 1 done all this ! ” He must make the service of 
(Jod tlic basis of all he does, lest be sink into <*arelessnc.ss 
first, and then into infidelity, and so bring discredit upon 
wisdom herself. If he act not for God, he must be act- 
ing against him ; there is no middle course ; and if such 
be his end, be had better never have been born the folly 
of the fool is wisdom compared to that by which he ha.s 
fallen. He has sunk beneath the weight of the croivii 
which he had won, and has tarnished its noblest and 
richest gem with the dark imaginings of his ow^n heart. 
He has forgotten his Maker, and thereby degraded 
himself,' for, to sum up in the words of Bacon, "They 
that deny a God, destroy man’s nobility; for certainly 
man is of kin to the beasts by bis body, and if he he 
not of kin to God by bis spirit, lie is a base, ignoble 
creature. It destroys, likewise, magnanimity, and the 
raising of human nature : for take an example of a 
dog, and mark what a generosity and courage ho will 
put on when he finds himself maintained by a man, 
who to him is instead of a god, or Melior Natura. 
Which courage is manifestly such as that creature, 
without that confidence of a better nature than his 
own could never attain. So Man, when he resteth 


and assureth himself upon Divide protection and favour, 
gathereth a force and faith which liumaii nature in itself 
could not obtain.’* But into such depth of false opinion 
the learned must not fall, else will he lose at once the 
right to ho so esteemed. For, as it has at the outset been 
shown, he who Is learned, is above all others a learner ; 
so, then, the man, who supposes he has attained all 
knowledge, even to the shutting out of Him who 
the fountain of knowledge, thereby declares ibai he 
has ceased to learn, and that a mist has passed over 
his horizon, or a disease fallen upon his mental vision, 
so that he can no more look onward, as at the first, nor 
see the things around liim wearing the same garb as they 
once did. All is changed ’ but the change is internal ! 
It has not befallen the things without, but has its seat 
in his own heart. It is the last fell trial to which he is 
exposed ; and if he escape that, and break through the 
ilarkness that has closed around him, as he presses 
manfully on, the mist shall roll away before him, and a 
glory shall burst upon his gaze, brighter than he had 
ever conceived before, and a crown of triumph await 
him, such as no man has the power to deprive him of; 
an<l he shall gain the full reward of faith — the percep- 
tion of all good. 


A TAl.E OF KHELAT. 

BY MRS. POSTANS. 

It was the pass of the Bolan. On either side rose 
])iecipitous scarps, so wild, so apparently diflicult of 
access, that the eagle alone might he supposed to 
claim their rugged rocks for solitary dwelling places. 
Below gurgled a mountain stream, the melting snows 
of Caubool, and its fringes of coarse towering grass 
screened from the eye those cave recesses in the rocks 
which were tlie frequent resort of beings as wild, as 
savage, and as cruel as the tiger and panthers of the 
plains. 

At a particular point the stream spread itself over 
a larger surface, forming a little lake, as it were, 
among the blocks of stone tliat, fallen from the 
rocks, rested in the co?irsc reeds. Bending over this 
little j>ool might be noted a figure whose picturesque 
costume and wild aspect was well in keeping with the 
scene ; a figure, alas ! too commo i in those days of 
turbulence and bloodshed. The face, whatever its 
jxspect may have been, was now wholly concealed by 
the depending folds of an enormous turban of coarse 
white cotton cloth, and with the masses of black hair 
that fell in thick ringlets on either shoulder. The 
dress was heavy in form and make, descending from 
the waist in massive folds, singularly unfitted, as it 
.seemed, for the exercises of either war or foray; and 
yet that such were the ordinary engagements of the 
wearer was evident from the variety and quantity of 
arms with which he was girded. True, Ida shield of 
transparent hide, bossed with gold, and attached to a 
belt of green^>aubool leather, as well as his match* 
lock, with its watered barrel of enormous length, rested 
against the rocks; but the Beloochc still wore bis 
sword of Damascus steel, his powder-flasks embroi- 
dered by the skilful hands of the mountain maidens, 
while the kreeze, knife, and dagger, peeping from bis 
i2 
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tliick waist belt, were either for use or ornament, as 
might be. Among the lushcs, too, was llie chief’s 
war-steed, a sorry looking beast otunigli, with liollow 
eyes, spare frame, and that genouil aspect of starva- 
tion wliicli is the charactei istic of these Yahoos ; yet 
tlie mare was not witliout her decorations, for, to set 
aside the saddle with its dozen coverings of green and 
scarlet cloths, she had a standing martingale of ciim- 
son rope, studded with wl)ite shells, a little minor 
dangled on her forehead, and a neckljtce of blue heads 
encircled her tin oat to protect her from the evil eye. 
And well did she deserve such bravery, for from 
Candaliar to (’utchec, over rocky mountain and sandy 
desert, the mare of Ahf Khan Khvheeree was as well 
known e.s her rider, and hopeless avus the villager 
wdio, from the little watch-tower erected nearliis fields 
of ripe jowarree, saw her slight frame, in stretching 
gallop, licading a chosen band. 

'J'lie chief, however, liad now ended his devotions, 
and tlicy had been nnusually long that evening, for 
two icasons; the first, tliat he had cut a Banirn to 
pieces on the plain at sunrise, wlm w’as on his way to 
Caiibool with supplies for the British army, the Bc- 
looche thus possessing himself of camels, wdiich might 
be resold to the commissaiiat at Sukkur for double 
their value ; and secondly, in the commotions at 
Khelat he saw a prospect of confusion which would 
produce most advantageous chances of loot (booty), 
and fill his saddle-bags with matters far more to the 
purpose than the silver bangles and turquoise nose 
jewels of Sindhian peasants. 

AUak ktireem! (God is merciful),” said the Be- 
lonche, and with this pious ejaculation Alif Khan rose 
from the ablution of his moustache, and turned to 
offer a pill of opium to his mare ; for beyond the 
quarter of small undressed kid he had given her at 
starting, the ‘Might of liis eyes” had tasted nothing 
since sunrise, and had made a dour (fleet journey.) 
over some forty miles. Tlie “Allah kureom,” of the 
Moslem was not, how'ever, lost in that wild spot; 
echo gave it back, reverberating from angle to angle 
of the granite rocks ; but mingled with the echo was 
a deep-toned human voice, and as Alif Khan heard 
that sound, he snatched his matchlock from the ground, 
and kneeling in a crouched position on the ground, 
pointed it toward the turn where the scarps, approach- 
ing, left hut a narrow pathway for the coming traveller. 
In a second, however, the weapon was again laid upon 
the rushes, and the chief rose to pursue his purpose. 

The rider who now wound round the jutting rocks 
and approached the little pool, in arms, costume, and 
accoutrement, in no way appeared to difler fiom Alif 
Khan himself, for he too was evidently a Khylieerec, 
a robber, a man of violence, revelling in the love of 
booty and of hloodslied. He was younger, however, 
than the Khan, liis hair was more glossy in its wild 
luxuriance, and Ins countenance, with large flash- 
ing eyes, was an eminently handsome one ; his horse, 
too, was more richly caparisoned, sleeker, and evi- 
dently well bred, of Arab blood, and suggested the 
idea of bis having been stolen, as no doubt he had 
been, from the pickets of our cavalry. 


“ By the beard of the Prophet, you linve saved me 
a dour!” exclaimed Abdullah Khan, checking his 
handsome steed by the little pool ; “ 1 thought to 
have gone on to Dadur before 1 met you and Itabar, , 
and the rest of them ; and as Bamun would gallop 
after a Cossid carrying letters from the Feringees, 

J just looked to tlie priming of my matchlock ; for 
those burnt fathers of Murrecs are going to save the ! 
Sahib Logne’s (gentlemen’s) cameLs for them, and 
keep the Bulan clear of Beloocbe's. Ila ! ba! I 
wonder what old Doda Murree is to cct for his work ? 

» I 

But that’s not it: lie hates Dost Mahomed, and has 
a blood feud with Ackbar Khan ; so he thinks to help 
these sons of Satan to diive the old Affghan from his 
home.” 

“ Sh.ih hash !” w^as tlie reply, “ the more loot for 
us ; we got fifty camels to-day, and Itabar tied a red 
handkerchief he picked from the baggage to the end 
of liis spear, and lias driven them all up the Knjjuck 
pass. We’ll send a bangle to that Seitaram, the 
IJindoo Seit (niercliant) at Sliikarpoor. and Govern- 
ment will give ns a hundred rupees a-piece for them, 
.sent back as new beasts fioni Kliclat. 11a! ha! truly 
our nusevh (fate) is great; but as to your dour, bro- 
ther, your Aral) there will be beaten in a ten miles i 
run ; sell him back to the Saliib Logue ; nothing but ' 
a Y’aboo will show clean beds to tlieir cavalry. But ' 
what news bung aou fiom Candahar? Is Shah Niwaz 
Khan still at Klu lal ?” ! 

“ Likely enough,” replied Abdnilah coldly ; “ but 
T want Aour aid, Alif Khan. Slier Malioiiicd, Avhose 
daughter, Firoz'', is the beauty of Candahar, is afiaid I 
of tliis insurrection at Khelat, and means to send her 
offfo (iuetta. Wc must waylay this party, Alif.” ! 

“ Miiy oiir faces he blacker ! ” was tlie angry retort ; m 
“ do Ave load our matclilocks and tiglitm our gutlis 
foi girls? To he siuc, when Hamuii carried off the , 
cultivator’s daughter from Bagh, and wdieii he was 
tired of the joke sent lior back, cajoling her fallicr 
and husband to pay him rupees and honyh 'ies (seaifs) 
every year, in gratitude for liaving delivered lier from ! 
the Sahib Log..e, — cunning rogue! — theic Avas wit in 
the plan wmrthy of Raniuii ; hut Slier Mahomed, the 
prince of Candahar, Avon’t believe such a bhut as that ! 

He may blow yon from a gun, as he did Saola Boor- 
dee ; but you may easier know the Koran like a 
moolah tliaii get loonghies for giving hack his 
daughter.” 

“ I don’t mean to give lier hack,” observed Abdul- j 
lab, carefully smoothing liis luxuriant moustache ; ' 

“did I not tell you she was the beauty of Candaliar ?” 

“ I la, ha !” sneered Ahf Khan, “ the date tree bears ! 
that fruit, does it? And do you think the Candaliar ( 
girl will, for loA C of a Belooche, roll herself in a 
chuddee (sheet), and lide beliind you like a Siiidhi j 
gra.ss-cutter ? And when the time comes for looting , 
prayer-carpets, silver chillums, and Delhi turbans 
at Khelat, is the girl to be left in a cave of the Khyber, | 
to tell the Feringees which way the Belooclics fled? 
Truly, brother, you are wise.” ! 

“ Did I not say she was as fair as a houri of para- | 
disc?” was the reply of the chief; “ I shall sell her to j] 
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tlie first cafilah goifig to Persia, and get tlirec thousand 
rupees from the servants of the Shah ; and as for her 
bangles and jewels, you may lake them for your 
share, if you choose to help me low ; but words are 
words.” 

“ Jnshallah! you liave sense, brotlier; you talk like 
a moolah; hut just now I thought you little better 
than a mujnoon (idiot) ; to fill our saddle-bags with 
silver and gold is well, and a woman like the princess 
of Caudahar is worth many camels.” 

And thus agreed upon the question, the fiiends 
rested by the ptiol, refreshing themselves witli opium, 
after which each lighting his kaliun, and mounting 
his steed, they slowdy wound along the mountain 
pass, chatting as they went of deeds of plunder and 
of prowess, of ripe gram fields cle.ired in a night, of 
burned villages, jilundered camels, and slaughteied 
Banians, ^quoting, as they did so, from time to time, 
veises from the Koran, or breathing deep Bismil- 
lahs ! 

• * w * 

I’lic palace of Caudahar was rcmaikahle from its 
exterior decorations, the chunam facing being scat- 
tered with pow^dered talc, a piactiee in that singular 
city, which, when the suii glittered on its principal 
buildings, gave them a ciystalliscd look that ehaimed 
the eyes of the scmi-hai barons admiieis of that soil 
of fiosted imitation of “ maible halls.” And the 
character of the dwellei in th.s palace was much in 
harmony with the had taste th.it shone on his exteiioi 
wall«, while his tyranny w'as not less lemarkahle than 
his Ignorance. It is to e\actly Mich a com t .as that 
of Slier Mahomed that the idle and dis.ip.ated jif the 
])(‘Oj)le flock, sure of Ji.itroiiage ; and thus tlu^ jilayeis, 
d.meing'gii Is, and buHoous of lliiidostan, the pre- 
tended jioet.sof Persia, the hiid-tamei.s of th(‘ soiitlierii 
coast of India, and worthless people liom all paits of 
the List, thronged the court of ('.mdaliar. 

It was now sunset, and the pvmce having lateU 
ilscn, and been present at a great bullalo-fight in the 
outer court, was seated on a inusmid, or tushion- 
thioiie, in the large hall of tlie palace, surrounded by 
his chclas (favountes), while biiflboiis, musicians, 
and dancing-gills ministered to his ainuscincut. 
Shcr Mahomed, pevhap'^, loved his daughter as much 
as his gross nature ic-iideied him capable ol aflectioii, 
and lie w^as anxious to ])lace her in safety, in con- 
seqnenec of the condition of Khelat, with difUculty 
goveiued by Shah Nnvaz, her hetiolhed Imsbaiid; 
yet after all he chiefly loved Firoze because sue wm'- 
so passing fair, and he had long since repudiated her 
mother, a princess of great iiieiit, and advanced a 
dancing girl to lier position in the hareem, simply 
because the Natch woman wrote intelligibly in Per- 
sian, and tbu.s saved for some moments the intrusion 
ot business on the diversions of the prince. 

The first who claimed attention in the hall w^as a 
bird-tamer, with a little paroquet of Malabar, a clcvci 
little thing, who held in his tiny beak a rod, balancing 
smull lamps. These, with clo.sed eyes, he sullered to 
he liglited; and then twirled them rapidly round, 
uiiiil they appealed a ball of light; and the prince. 


in well-pleased glee, ciied out Shah B/rh!"' and 
ordered a loonghie for the owner. Then a Delhi 
actor separated himself from the groups, and in a sort 
of recitative, accompanied byj a Torn-tom (native 
drum), described his great skill as a Pa/art Horseman, i 
and his determination to seek renown. He parts with j 
his supposed wife in deep grie'j vowing eternal 
fidelity, and sets out ; but ere he has travelled ten 
miles, is won by a damsel, guarding jowarree in a 
field ; and taking her to wife, seats her on bis steed, 
and re-enters Ins hareem, carefully concealing his new 
acquisition. The first love is in raptures at his retuin, 
and a bowl of rice appears. The pair enjoy it much ; 
and the bo.istmg Patau relates adventures and es :apcs, 
all due to his own bravery, of the most startling kind ; 
hut the fair traveller is hungry with her ride, and 
in gent for food, 'riie Patau gesticulates violently in 
n.nrative; and in doing so, drops lice over his 
shoulder into tlie lap of Ins young biidc ; but it will 
not do : an exposure of his faithlessness follows. 

The ladies fly at each other, and finally^ agree to 
biifict the Patan, wdiicli they do so well, that the moral | 
of the danger of two wives became quite evident to 1 
the Moslem couit, amid roavs of laughter, 'i'hus 
encouraged, the ImHoon now appeared m a ficsh 
costume; but the moment he did so, an armed 
retainer, heated and eager, bent Ids forehead to the 
caith before tlie dehghti'd prince. 

“ llovv, shue! What villany is this?” has'ily 
dem.iuded Slier Mahomed. ' 

“ Fiiuz Oolaii desires an audience froinjny lord,” ! 
W'as the tienibliiig leply. 

*' May his lather he hiiriit ! ” thundered the 
}>rinee. “ Are our jileasures to be spoiled by the 
babbling of that giey beard, wlio takes an ho ir to 
tell us a camel h.is been stolen on its way to 
Mustuiig. Begone! or by the beaid of the prophet 
vou .shall rue it. Bui voiuler Mujnooii go quickly on. 

His jday is droll enough, but not true. Wo have 
three hundred hoiiris in the h.irecm of Caudahar. 
Princes are not Palaiis.” 

‘‘Ha! ha!” shouted the crowd. “Who can 
speak like Slier Mahomed of C.iiul.ihar? He is wdser 
than S.uli; and his words are .sweeter than all the 
couplets of the Guhstan.” 

But a second mcs.senger now bent in low salaam 
before the piinee. Firuz Oolah again d»"sired an 
immediate audience, for Ins tidings were of value, and 
picssmg. 

j The king started from the musiuid. “ Zadik,” he 
shouted to a huge Negro, who instantly forced liimself 
flora the crowd, “ take hence that old fool, Firuz 
Oolah, and blow him from the gun of the Red Gate, li 
I have long been weary ot his tedious stories, and lie M 
shall tell them now over tlie kusumba bowls of ■! 
jraradise.” And with a loud chuckling laugh, the ti 
weak and wicked prince again lounged idly upon his j 
cushions. ! 

But the good old Firuz Oolah was not doomed to i 
the cruel fiite commanded by the tyiant of Caudahar. 
The very length and number of the stories, held so ■ 

tedious to the prince, had endeared him to his io^s | 
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crael, tliough not lets idle and pleasure-seeking 
retainers ; and as the old man now sat in the hareem 
of the beautiful Firoze, whose tutor he had been in 
her earlieHt knowledge of the Koran, Zadik, brutal 
as he was, yielded to the entreaties of all about him, 
“that the life of Firuz Oolah should be spared, and that, 
with his fair pupil, the old priest should set forth that 
night for Quetta. Khelat was taken, and its escaped 
prince sought refuge in flight, alone, without arms, or 
money. The chiefs of Moorad Alii had, however, 
sworn to seek, and to destroy him , but an old fakir, 
who dwelt without the fort of Khelat, in a natural 
cavern of the rock there, smiled as he saw them gallop 
through the gates in hot pursuit, for he knew of the 
talisman, blessed at Kerbela, that the prince wore 
upon his arm ; and turning to his roots and water, 
ate his evening meal, little disturbed by fears for the 
safety of the true heir to the musnud of Khelat. 

I On a wide plain, within a march of the strong fort 
of Quetta, an encampment had been made among the 
camel-thorns and wild colocyiith buslies, the only 
growth of that arid waste. The night was far 
advanced, and the moon shone hriglitly forth ii]>on 
the group that made their bivouac there. In the 
centre might be seen a small tent surrounded by a 
screen, as usual with tiiose intended for the ac> 
commodation of the ladies of the East ; and aioiind it 
were picketed horses, their long heel-ropes stretching 
over the ground, and fastened to pegs, sutticieutly 
dangerous to the unwary stroller. Beyond these 
knelt unloaded camels, calmly chewing the cud, and 
seeming to watch with great interest the heavy wooden 
saddletrees, and heaps of quilted coverings that lay 
about them. Here and there, covered with a coarse 
white cloth, lay a camel-driver, soundly sleeping; 
and among the bushes blazed little fires of crackling 
thiorilf, over which sat knots of men, smoking their 
^eic^-nut kaliuns, and chatting about money, rice, 
Wl'turbans. 

Bnctless with the excitement of her journey and 
itl eanie, and rendered anxious and unhappy by the 
Oewi of her lover’s flight, tlie Princess of Candahar 
ll^ #olen from her tent, and now, with old Firuz 
Dailit’h and her nurse, sat in the fresh cool air of 
midnight. Her little gold-embroidered Bokhara cap 
rested on the masses of her glossy hair; and the 
tightly fitting vest of pale blue cloth falling on her 
trowsers of rose-coloured silk, displayed the faultless 
proportions and grace of a form, that justly entitled 
the fair Firoze to her well-known title of the Beauty 
of Candahar. 7'he old moolah was, as usual, telling 
one of his prosy stories about an old Moostuiig king, 
when the princess, who had been languidly drawing 
the fragrance of perfumed conserves through the 
jewelled mouthpiece of her hookah, and pondering on 
the probable fate of her hapless lov'er, suddenly bent 
forward, darted a searching glance among the heaps 
of camel furniture, prayer carpets, and rich housings 
that were strewn around, and laying her hand on the 
priest's arm, exclaimed, “Look ! Firuz Onlah, look! 
See you not a strange figure stooping by yonder 


thorn? There, where the horsemen have laid their 
crimson flag." 

The priest had just come to a point in his story 
where the horses in a king s stable ask what is to 
become of them if their master turns Jogee? And 
this being an interesting point, the interruption was 
vexatious. 

“ I only see," said he, “ a fakir, who seems to 
have forgotten where he put his parched grain last 
night. — .\nd so, when the horse Golauh heard ’’ 

“Nay! my father, nay! Tins is no common 
fakir. — Allah kureem! lie steals nearer. He 
watches us. He is armed. House the guard, Finiz 
Oolah, there is danger here." 

But ere the jine.st could collect his senttered 
attention, the object of the terror of the princess 
was at her feet; and beneath the w’hite aslies and 
saffron robe of tlie ascetic, the fair Fiioze traced the 
noble presence of .jhah Niwaz Khan, the exile piinee 
of the fallen foi ti ess. 

“ Sw'cct lady ! " he excl *inied, “ the star of mv 
house is eclipsed by the Jouds of iLtrk adversity. 1 
am hunted as a beast of priy. From cave to cave, 
through steep didile and n.gged fastness, my pursuers 
trace my weary steps. At Quetta, however, a forci 
will soon he mine, 'fhe Kiijjucks, Atuekzliies, and 
half the Dooranee tribes espouse njy cause; suffer 
in(‘ then to tiavcl onward in your camj), and the 
sweet light in your eyes shall hei.ild for iny fortunes 
a new dawn bright witli hapjriest proniive." 

Firoze bent low her head, and the tears that fell 
on the hand now' clasped in hers told, better than 
tlie purest Persian could liave done, that she would 
shaie his fortunes, remciiibcriug only the strong 
power of her love, which, weak as in fact she w'as, 
the maiden felt could, if he ti listed in her laitli, j 
buckler him against an army of his foes. ' 

“All! my son," observed the good old priest, 
truly spoke the poet when lie said ‘ llap iiiess and 
the life of man are transient as drops of dew on the 
leaf of a lotus;* hut we must move, for the I'leiades 
warn us it is tune to march. ITow' still the air is! It | 
was just sucli a morning as this when 1 left Bagh, i 
and I rcmeniher the Rajah, as soon as he was 
seated on his camel, calling to me, and sa}ing — " | 

but liappily other eyes beside those of the chatty | 
Firuz Oolah had watched the stars, and, therefore, i 
the camp was soon astir. iJ 

On the whole line between the Bolaii and Cabool ,! 
there is not a point more heauiiful than the fort of j 
Quetta. Situated as it is on the apex of an isolated 
lull, whose base is surroiuided hy rich and luxuriant 
gardens, interspersed with sparkling rivulets, general 
war and the feuds of tribes had stamped its character 
on the scenes around, but its beauty was not yet 
marred by a successful siege, nor its graceful minarets 
battered to the dust ; the fate of Ghuzni was not that 
of Quetta. Still the fortress lay in the line of country 
harassed by a foreign enemy, distracted by the con- 
tentions of tribes, either tributary to Dost Mahomed, 
attached to the old family of Shah Soojah, tlie rival 
kings of Caubool, or who, by reason of compact with |: 
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their feudal lords, had been absolved from tribute, ' 
and now resolutely supported their independence; 
with these men of honest purpose, and chivalrous 
resolve, mingled others bent on plunder, or hot with 
desire of vengeance. Freebooters, who lived on the 
property of others, reaping fields of ripe corn at 
midnight with their damascus blades, and young 
chieftains, whose fathers having fallen in foray, 
had blood feuds with the families of their antagonists, 
feuds wliich, on either side, would be handed down 
while a descendant remained on earth to bare bis 
sword, vow a deej) oath of vengeance, or thirst for the 
blood of the innocent. In such times, and under 
such influences, it could not be matter of sin prise 
that every landholder cultivated his field armed like 
a IJelooclie, or tliat among the sweet grovt's of Quetta, 
where bloomed the wild rose and tlie apple-blossom, 
where the goldfinch in the briglit sunbeams carolled 
lier matin-song, and where naliire smiled in her 
loveliest dress of herb and flower, the grass was 
often stained with gore, and the gliasily features of a 
murdered traveller caused the passing horseman to 
gallop faster on his way, while, perliaps, the ringing 
sound of a matchlock-bullet, sliort of its mark, 
scared the ambei-plumaged songster into the thickest 
covert of the woods. 

'J'he bazaars of Quetta were thronged by a varied 
pojiulation, — merchants who had taken shelter there 
with their c.imel-loads of Bokhara silks, their stulis 
and perfumes of Persia, their cotton of bngbt colours 
from the lower country. Here and then* a Dooranee 
chief nnglit hi' seen, glittering with arms, silent and 
tlioughtliil, and in tlie courts of the temples fakirs 
])erfoimed wliat seemed strange forms of penance, 
tlie better to elude and beguile the attentum of the 
peojile; but beneath this ostensible motive for seeking 
(hudUi, generally lurked deep motive, ]>ohtical in- 
trigue, and evil in all torms. Chapmaiiship was at 
an end , men bought and sold only tlie neeessaiies 
of life; tlie kahob shops, indeed, were open and well 
attended, Iml, as witli a coflec-lioiise in Europe, those 
who crowded ir. and about them came to hear news, 
to listen to tlie tales given liy the last cossid, to exult 
over tlie reported murder of a foreign envoy, or to 
cry “ Sliah bash ! ” when told of fresh caiinds and 
supplies intercepted and destroyed on their way to 
Caubool. 

In the midst of all this wild confusion and hot 
excitement, one man sat in Quetta, who, allliougli 
tlie great mover of Moslem impulse, the great im- 
peller of Moslem thought, the great governor *of 
Moslem action, among every tribe of those wild and 
reckless hosts who for yeais baii ravaged the land 
with anarchy ami steeped it in blood, seemed wholly 
indifferent to all that passed around him. 'J'liis one 
man was the Syud Ameer Shah, the adviser of 
Acbar Khan, to whom every Moslem looked as the 
defender of his faith, and the breaker of all bondage; 
the superior spirit, before wliom even the tyrant 
Sher Mahomed quailed with superstitious awe; tlie 
religious leader, to whom the chief of every tribe 
submitted; the only being in that vast land whose 


simple word was stronger than every oath, whose 
promise was a hostage, and whose commands were 
honoured even by those who never heard the words 
of the Koran, unless in the call to prayer from a 
muezzin's minaret. 

And now in front of the open door of the reported 
mausoleum of one of the twelve Imaums, silting in 
one of the attitudes of prayer commanded, and 
wholly ahsoihed, as it would seem, in religious con- 
tcinphitioii, tlie Syud Ameer Slnah counted the heads 
that lay upon his knee, muttering to every bead a 
prayer. Spread on the marble whereon lie sat was 
a striped carpet of scarlet and blue Herat cloths, 
and an emerald signet, graven %ith a verse of the 
Koran, was on his linger, but beyond this the Syud 
Ameer Shah could not have been distinguished from a 
liimdred of the Moslems who daily bent before that 
sacred sliriiie. No string of pearls encircled his 
neck, no rieli bangle clasjied liisarm or ancle, his body 
dress was of white calico, and his turban of soft inusliii, 
Mich as is commonly worn by Moslem gentlemen. 
Ills beard was sliort, but black and glossy, and his 
e3'e-brow had a distinctive expression, very uiiusiiul 
in that feature, unless where character is stiongly 
marked. Whatever, however, that character was, the 
ol)ser\er would have been whollj^ at a loss to guess, 
as with a dull eye fixed on the shrine, and lips 
moving half audibly in ])rayer, the S^md remained 
thus seated in the wide marble courts of the mauso- 
leum of the Imaum. 

This apparent uhsti action is one of tlie very few 
points insisted on in the education of Mohanimcdans ; 
and though, from long liahit and practice, it is 
common in a degree to all Moslems during their ap- 
pointed hours of prayer, the Syud Ameer Shah 
possessed the art in its perfection. Tlie mausoleum 
court liad been for some time imoecupied by all hut 
tins still, abstracted worshipper, when a lignre bare- 
footed, siiieaied with wliite wood-aslies, and clad in 
the orange-lawny robes of a wandering fakir, (piickly 
passed liom beside the fountain of the court and 
stood a step behind tlie Syud. The step, stealtliy as 
it was, could not hi‘ unheard in that vast eclii)ing 
area, and tlic Syud must have m ted it both a<j it 
ajiproached and ceased ; hut neither did the eye 
move, nor a syllable drop more hurriedly from the 
murmuring lip. A brief space ensued, the sparkling 
eyes of the fakir glanced impatiently around, liis lips 
were compressed, and, as a fancied sound seemed to 
fall among the stone colonnades around, his hand 
stole to the handle of a kreeze secured amid a roll of 
Tiilsi heads depending from his waist belt. At 
length, with a low salaam to the object of his prayers, 
tlie S\iid arose, tinned, and, with the single word 
“ come,” passed slowly by tlie fakir across the court, 
and, entering a little postern gate, moved on to a 
sort of cushioned tliione, piled by a delicious fountain, 
and shaded by luxuriant and fragrant trees, inter- 
spersed with the rarest shrubs and flowers of the 
Caubool gardens. 

The fakir bent his forehead to the eartli before the 
priest. “It is well, my son, that you are sale,” 
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I obscrvtHi Syud Ameer Shah, ‘‘ for tlie Dooranee tribes, 

I I but for your presence, 'would soon break ai;aiii into 
1 1 tlieir old factions. 1 have directed Doda ^^urree to 
I aid you from the bills : the moolahs ol Moostimg have 

uttered my denunciations against the chief of the 
I Atiickzhies, and the tiihes have biou^dU money, arms, 
i and horses ; the Kujjucks, by my command, are pre- 
paied to stop the wells on the way to Khelat, and 
have provided forage; hut in all this, Shah Nnvaz, 
you will do well to recognise, not your own populaiity, 
but the power of tlie favoured of the prophet, the will 
of the Syud Ameer Shall!” 

“ Upon iny head be ir,” replied the piince; “ once 
again on the miisiuul of my fathers, it will he no 
longer Shah Niwaz Khan who dictates purwaniiahs 
(written oulers) for the Biahooe people, hut Ameer 
Shah, greater than all princes, and second only to the 
holy Imauins, — will my lord the Syud give me the 
pan of departure ? I desire to arm myself at once to 
command the army, and 1 beseech the great chief of 
the faithful to sulfer it to he made known in his liaieein 
to the piincess Fiioze, that the slave her pity saved 
goes lienee a warrior — as becomes his birth.” 

“The princess of Candahar,” leplied the Syud, 
“has not ariivcd in Quetta. Alarmed, as I am told, 
by the band of horsemen that attacked her party, she 
turned aside, and fled with a piicst, her friend and 
tutor, to Mustung. I have sent piirwannnhit to ensure 
her honourable treatment from the cliief, who is not 
tiibutary to Sher Mahomed, and lias a blood feud with 
tlie family, but the word of Ameer Shah is spoken. 
Go tliou, my son, and the talisman of Keibela be thy 
guard.” Tlic coiniteiiance of tlic Syud Ameer Sh.di 
became again impassable in its expression, and as the 
])rincc bowed to press the hem of the priest’s gai meiit 
to liis forehead, tlie SmuI uttering familiar sounds, 
hundreds of lame carp, the tenants of the bright 
fountaiirs basin, sw'am ni struggling tlirongs Unvards 
him, and the JMacliiavelli of his time and countiy 
watched the fmny crowd with interest, as they caught 
the morsels of fine grain he scattered towards them. 

The piiiicc, meanwhile, collected his follow’crs, and 
galloped from the fort of Quetta; but the chiefs, 

I expecting to be led on the road to their loved Khelat, 

I mnrmuied as Shah Niw'az spurred on tow'ards 
I ^loostiing ; but the words of the Syud W’crc of more 
interest to him than tlie musnud of Khelat! The 
prince Avas ambitious, but lie w'as young, and the 
fiowrr of love must fall, ere the bud of ambition can 
fully bloom upon its stem. 

^ -:)♦ ^ 

I Tn the garden of an old tomb, on the edge of the 
I d( sort of Cutclioc, lounged the Bclochee chiefs, Alif 
Khan and his handsome colleague, Abdullah. This 
I, gaiden, once a lesort of all the great Moslem families 
!j ot Uadur, was nowin ruinous jdiglit ; the old well 
had fallen in, and w’as garlanded w ith wild convolvulus, 
W’hilethe only remaining shrubs w'ere a castor tree or 
two, athoiny iieem, or a liaidy cotton plant. The 
mausoleum had been handsome, its dome covered 
with bine tiles, and its stone-work carved with verses 
ot the Koran ; but the tiles for the most part had 


fallen off, the carved decorations were mutilated, aud 
the doorw^ays were blocked up with masses of stone 
hdlcii from the pillared galleries of the shattered 
minarets. 

“ By tlie beard of the Prophet, it was well done!” 
remarked Alif Khan. “ How readily that eunuch, 
who could not read a word of Persian, believed Ramun, 
when he showed him the purwa?i7ta/i (written order) 
stolen out of the mooushee’s chest at Quetta, and told 
him it W'as an order for us to act as guides to the princess 
by the mountain jiass, while her people, to take the 
attention of the Khelat horsemen, spurred on by the 
open way. Mashallah ! it was well done, brother. 
But what cowards these Jogees are! Did you see 
that fellow', crawling by the princess’s kajavali, how 
he snatched a rein troin the jemeedar, and spurred 
faster than them all ? But you’ve got more than aou 
A vant in that old priest, for you don’t mean to sell him 
to the Shah of Persia too, T fancy! But the sooner it 
is all done the better, for tlie kafilah Avill come across 
the desert before the snows, and tins is no time to be 
guarding gills.” 

“ Sbe is A’crv handsome,” replied Abdullah. 

“ By the holy Imainns, you drive mo mad, brotlicr ! 

‘ She is handsome ! she is handsome !’ you gabble all 
day, like a miiiai, tr\ing to imitate the ‘Allah! il 
Allah !’ of a inooUah ; hut theie is no meaning in sucli , 
lolly. Settle her price Avith the merchants, and t.ike : 
her on to Shikarpoor ; Shah NiAvaz Kliaii has got tlie I 
Dooranees over, and avc bhall have prayer-carpets | 
and puggrees as common as stones, lu Du- Bol.ui pass, |l 
ere the feast of Beirani.” |; 

“ Sheceitainly /.vverv liandsome,” leplied AlidulLih ; ,1 

ami so saying, he strolled towards liis Aiah, gave him j 
a handful of Iresli jow.iiiee, and levelling his match- 
lock, shot a little green bird that liappened to be 
pluming himself in the ncem liee. 

With a daik scowl, the glance of AlifKliaii followed 
the moveiTieiits of his companion. “ Ere the new 
moon end the fast of Rania/.aii,” said he, “ the princess 
of Candcihar shall be on her way to Herat, and lier 
price, with that of the old fool who is with her, safe in 
the saddle bags of Alif Khan. Inshallah ! E’aliah ! I 
this folly shall not blacken all our faces. 

Deceived by the stolen purwaiinali, scattered Avith i 
gold leaf, denoting its origin from a royal band, and i 
by the distant appearance of a party of Belooche j 
horsemen, the unhappy Eiroze had siiti'cied her canud j 
to be led into a mountain delile; Avhile the di.sguised | 
Shah, with the retaiiieis of her lather, sped onwards 1 
to the fort of Quetta. Too late was the truth revealed. | 
And although ignorant of the intention to sell her as 
a slave for the harcein of Shah Tehran, the Aveak and 
wicked Persian despot at Avhose name she had long 
learned to tremble, Eiroze saw and knew herself m 
the poAver of marauder chiefs, anxious, us she believed, 
to stipulate for terms Avith the powers of Caiidaliar 
and Khelat, holding their prisoner until concession to 
their demands Avas yielded. In meek sadnes.s the 
unhappy girl thus pondered; the lu.Kuries of her 
father’s hareein superseded by a small carpet, spnnid 
where the grave-stone of tlic saint once had been : 
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for an azure ceiling emblazoned with verses of the 
Koran, she saw a crumbling dome, tl)c retreat of 
noisome bats ; for tlie sweet birds, who knew her 
gentle voice, and left their shady coverts at lier call, 
she was now surrounded by all the reptile brood, who 
make their dwellings, and take as tlieir possessions, 
aged monuments, and the rank tangled verdure of 
neglected gardens ; for the delicious perfume of roses, 
chumpa, and mogree blossoms, the pcstilerous breath 
of the wild indigo poisoned the air around her. Jhit 
yet Firoze, in all her misery, cared not for herself ; 
her midnight dream, her morning pi aver, still had 
but one object, the safety of the idol of lier young 
heart — the exiled prince ! 

Firuz Oolah lost his sympathy for the Shall in 
intense care for his pupil ; and tlie strentitli of his 
anxiety w'as proved by a total foi gel fulness of his old 
habits. No longer a teller of tedious legends, he 
passed his time m praying zealously for dcdivoianee, 
in ciiivsing the Ilelooches, and in stealing within eai- 
shot of tlieir conferences; and all tliis ended in bis 
acquainting himself witli the determination of Alif 
I Khan, and the expected arrival of the Herat kafilah. 

I Tile first inumlse of Firiiz Oohih, on becoming ac- 
i acquainted with these facts, W'as to pronounce an 
|j einplnilic “ 7'nJ'!" — the next, to ])hu*k his beard as if 
I, every liair was a blade of tigei -glass gi owing in Ids 
ij path of escape, — thirdly, to consign every Lelooche to 
j the lowest ca\('riis in tlie kingdom of Satan, — and 
1 1 lastly, to consider how tlio lhahooe adherents of 
ij Shah Niwaz could be informed of tlie condition of the 
, 1 princess. 

\ ^ 

Poor Fiioz( ! now was her sense of miseiy power- 

I fill indeed! For three long days had she borne her 

II saddest thoughts in loneliness, for Firnz Oolah no 
I long»'er soothed lier solitude. She knew* not if he 

lived, nor could she avoid with dismay seeing that a 
! 5-tr.inge activity and confusion reigned around he;. 

I Eelooehes, in paities, and as single hoi ,enien, weie 
I constantly arriving, resting for awhile, and then 
speeding swiftly to the pass; those who came from it 
were laden vMth rich dresses, handsome arms, and 
other booty, tliat they liastily deposited in tlie old 
well, and then retmiied. The gurgling water course, 
that turning from the luonnlain to- lent ineandeied 
through the rank weeds of the tangled garden, v\as no 
longer clear and bright, but red lUid tuigid ; and the 
gaunt dog, that was wont to slack his thirst lliere, left 
it untasted. Never before bad either of the chiefs 
desecrated lier cheerless sanctuary, but on a day when 
the excitement had been the strongest, Aht Khan 
suddenly appeared, commanded her to yield her 
jewels, and warned her to prepare for accompanying 
the kafilah at dawni. 

Stunned and terrified by an amount of misery f.ir 
greater than her worst fears anticipated, the princess 
offered no remonstrance, but with fixed eye and pallid 
lips suffered the chieftain to turn and leave her; but 
scarcely had lie done so, when Abdullah sprang 
through the broken window, and seized her iu his 
arms. With the strength of a young panther lialf 


secured in the hunter’s toils, she burst from his rude 
grasp, and, solitary as she was, the wild Eelooche felt 
for a moment startled, a 3 % and somewhat alarmed it 
might he, by the courageous bearing of a girl. 

“Slave! murderer! robber! as lliou art,” she ex- 
claimed, “ dare not thus insult the daughter of ilie 
prince of Candahar ; or by the blessed Futuna,” and 
she raised her hand to her fair forehead, “ Slier 
Mahomed will exterminate j our race from tlie Eolan 
to tile sea ; and every jaghirdar (landholder) above 
tlie pass shall the guns of the Red Gate blow- to tlie 
winds of heaven.” 

“ VVhat word^s arc these?” replied Abdullah. 
“There lias been a fight above tlie pass, and confusion 
is on every side. Alif Khan would sell you to the 
Persian merchants, and to-night you will be in tlieir 
hands. 1 iniglil say, who can help it, if this is 
nusceh (fate) ; hut you are liandsoine, and Abdullah 
Khan seldom vvoos in vain. 1 like your spirit, too ; 
a Eclooclic girl could not have laughed at kismut 
better tliaii you liave done, alone, in tliis old liole : 
tliercfore, wliile lie slept, I have changed my Aiah for 
Alif’s mare, and will speed with you to Kotra before 
dawn; and lliere you may live, while tlic snow« 
block up the pass, and work my pouches and slippeis 
for me, and buckle on my arms for a foray. Inslialhih ! 
the sun sliall shine on you!” and again Abchillah 

advanced towards her. Ihit now loud shouts bin st 

on the car; the rocks of the Eolan reverberated willi 
tlie sounds of the well-knovvii Moslem war ciy ; Alif 
Khan, rushing into the mausoleinn, caught Fiioze iii 
his arms, and tlirowiiig himself upon his horse, 
galloped through flic low gateway towaids tliedc'.eit. 
Aimed and mounted men were now seen pouring in 
quick succession from tlie Eolan, their point the 
luined tomb; but the flying figure of ihc wild 
Eelooebe catches the hader’seye ; lie spurs iijion llie 
liack; cncinnbercd by liis fair burden the chief too 
late cliseovers tlint it is no longer his fleet and faitliful 
mare that bears him on — his juirsuer nears — is now 
beside liim, a matchlock hall takes true aim, and Alif 
Khan, in tlying agony, clutches the desert’s sand. 

* * 

The fakir of Khelat thinks little of the restoration 
of the Shah, being stiong m ills lailli of the Talisman 
of Kerbela ; but bis n-puiatioii as a saint lias increased 
tenfold, from the authority of fullillei! prophecy ; while 
the good old l'’iruz Ooolah, m the haieum of the 
beautiful Firoze, tells longer stories than of old, but 
now without any tear that tlieir thiead may be broken 
by the gun of the Lall Durwaza. 

♦ 

MICHAELANCIEI.O’S “RAISING OF LAZARUS, 

IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

In that gradual development of the mature age of 
our nation, which we call us advance in civilizaiioi;, 
there is hardly a more ])leasing feature than the re- 

(1) The wnirr of the above paper seems to coiipulor it au 
aeknowledged fart tliat Michael Angelo painted the resuireclioii 
of Lazarus. Tlie more eonnuoiih received ojnuion is, that, 
although the composition of the picture was the work of tlial 
great luasLur, and llie figure of La/.urus probably done by In') 
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cognition of the fact that the less educated English- 
man can enter into the same tasteful pleasures and 
ainusernenta as those whose lives are, or may be, an 
uninterrupted course of self-education and instruction. 
We have sometimes amused ourselves on the after- 
I noon of a fine summer’s dav, whilst we accompanied 
I round the eloquent walls of the National Gallery 
! some chance party of rough visitants — sailors or 
! country people — and listened to the remarks which 
I their natural taste gave birth to at the sight of the 
! several pictures. It was no iinjiloasiiig sight to ob- 
serve the unerring feeling which constantly led them 
to pass over the works which represented the legends 
of Greece or Home — legends which, when thus re- 
presented, are meaningless for good to most of ns — 
and to gaze with varying attention on those great 
paintings in which Christian artists have delineated 
subjects worthy of Christian art. We have observed, 

[ that from those who come to learn, the touching pie- 
I tiire by Francia, in whicli the Tloly Virgin and two 
i attendant angels are supporting the body of our 
j Saviour, is wont to receive especial attoutiou. Some 
I may ask, whether any effect can he thus produced ? 
j Eye may look into eye, and face seek face, hiU one 
I heart cannot view the thoughts of another. Yet we 
1 1 should be unwilling to doubt that amongst the infinite 
i; crowd of circumstances which mould and influence 
' the liumaii will, the high thoughts arising thus in the 
' beliolder's mind have a place and a power for good. 
'J’houghts like tliese may seem too daik and serious 
to he ill place here ; but wherever human nature ex- 
hibits itself, whether in the representations of the 
1 past thoughts and beliefs of various ages — as on the 
walls of our National (Talicrv — or in tlio easily ob- 
' served feelings of simple and truth-seeking visitors, 
there is there loom for seriousness. 

We regret that the collection furnishes few speci- 
I mens of higli Christian art intelligible to the many 
i besides the one we liave just named, with its be.iu- 
; tiful companion picture by the same thoughtful 
* artist, and the “ St. Catheiiiie ” and “ Dispute in the 
i Temple ” of Ftaphael and Leonardo da Vinci. lint 
there is one great work remaining, of higlici subject 
and mightier power than those named above, to 
; wliicli we woiihl willingly draw the attention of such 
; as have hitherto passed it by uniiotieed ; for we he- 
I lieve that there are many whom the great size and 
j unfortunate position, whom the effort of mind rcipii- 
i site to enter into the work of any mighty genius, 
il have deterred from a pioper exauiinatioii of Michel 
j Angelo’s “ liaising of Lazarus ; ” most, at least, seem 
! to leave this master work all but umioticed. And yet, 

I it is not likely that the design winch the deepest and 
I highest of artists brought forth in hououiahle rivalry 
I with the last and most admired work of his world- 
j famous rival ! — should have no lesson to teach us, if 
j we approach it in a dutiful s])irit. And we may he 
well assured that it can have been in no unworthy 
I emulation that Michel Angelo sot himself here U> 
i equtd the “ Transfiguration ” of Raphael — and he 
1 equalled it. It is in the simplest language that this 
1 visible speech — to use the expression of Dante — is 
conveyed. Throughout the picture there is no 
attempt after the fancied “ ideal ” of art ; every figure 
in that majestic drama is clothed in the simple diess 
whicli may well have been that of the villagers of 
Palestine; in their faces we read the elevation not 

own hand, the rest of the painting was executed by Sebastian 
del honilx), at the desire of the (’ardiiial Giubo de Mediei 
(afterwards Cleiuciit VII. j, who wished to present au altar-piece 
to the catliedral church at Narboune . — Note by the Editor, 


of classical form or ideally correct outline, but of the 
highest and most intense expression. The action of 
Lazarus is that of one suddenly called forth from the 
grave and placed among the inliahitaiits of the upper 
earth in a moment, by a force which took no recogni- 
tion of time. He is there already loosing himself 
from the bands of the grave, and looking forth 
with the earnest expression of one who would know 
why he has been summoned from that dark slate of 
which some dim recollections seem yet to hover round 
him to the light of day — to the sound of human 
voices — to the sight of his friend. 

Among those present, the great wonder which has 
just enacted itself before them has produced different 
teelings. In Mary, as she kneels at the feet of the 
Lord of life and death, wonder and joy are swal- 
lowed up in the most absolute faith umllove; the 
woids of bi lief, for which she cannot find utterance, 
are more than expressed by her hands and upraised 
eye. No words could express the horror and awe 
at the sight of the dead apjiearing among the living, 
which the apostle, croucliing to the earth in terror, 
his hands convulsively wrung at the nmitterahle sight, 
wears on his countenance. The miracle has been 1 
worked with the silence and suddenness of a ghost- 
visiou ; hence other spectators are as yet dimly awaie 
that a great wonder has taken place ; some stretch 
forward with eagerness, inquiring what tlie event is ; 
others seem hitherto unaware that anything inoie 
than weeping has marked the grave ol the departed, 
lleliind, groujis are gathei mg and speaking, repre- | 
sented with all tlie wondeilul life-like energy of 
Michel Angelo; wlnlst, he^h u]), the chequered sun- 
beams, lightening up the lomaiitie town and gliding 
ovei broad lull and valleA , shadow forth the strangely 
vaiied destiny of the man who has been twice sum- 
moned fi orii (hirknoss to light — of the traveller who 
has returned among us from the fearful World of 
Spirits. j 

SONNET 'J’O THE MOON. j 

in ZKMJA. 

It W'as towards the close of an autumn day, when I 
after a long series of deluging wet weather the sky i 

had cleared, the clouds had clis]>ersc“(i, and tlie sim i 

was shining " Mt bright ami joyous, as if glorying in the 
discomfiture of his vapoury enemies and laughing 
gaily through tluir tears, that a younger sister and 
myself set out on one of those rural rambles from 
which w^e had beenfonnany consecutive days debarred 
by the unmerciful wetness of the weather. Rain in 
moderation we minded not ; but even we, indepen- 
dent as we were, had been obliged reluctantly to 
acquiesce in the opinion of the supreme dictator of 
our domestic circle, that of late the rain had been any 
thing but moderate ; and that though cloaks and um- 
brellas were very good things in tlieir way, they were 
not, at least ours were not, impenetrable ; and that 
young ladies who had a comfortable parlour to sit in, 
and cheerful companions in it, would show their dis- 
cretion b}^ abiding there when, to use the common 
expression, “it was not fit to turn a dog out.” So 
abide we did, perforce ; but one day when we had 
come to the irrevocable opinion that all books were 
stupid, all sewing tiresome, music a bore, and head- 
aches inevitable, and were raising our eyes, more from 
habit than from any hope of new discoveries, to that i 
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quarter where the joyous intimations of fine weather 
were generally first discernible, we saw, to our groat 
delight, a thin narrow line of light breaking across 
the dark horizon. It was more than we hoped ; it 
was almost loo good to be believed. We rubbed our 
eyes, but there it was ; ay, and increasing both in 
breadth and brightness too. We ran to the clock — 
just half-past eleven — the best hour possible. We 
visited the barometer — it did not look very flattering: 
we ventured to shake it gently, and there was indeed 
a vibration of the dial hand which wo decided must 
be certainly ascending. Still we could hardly muster 
boldness to go out there and then, though if we had 
consulted our inclination only wo certainly should have 
done so. We determined to wait till after dinner, (for 
we were of that unsophisticated class who could eat 
; hot roast beef at one o’clock,) and then to assert our 
i independence, our freedom of will, and sally forth. 

The horizon became brighter and brighter, and ere 
we had fully discussed our pudding the sun broke out 
gloriously, and the indications of line weather were 
undeniable even by the most sceptical of the ‘party. 
Still there were some at the table older than ourselves, 

, and some wiser ; and we had to listen to various 
insinuations on the one part about “ fallacious ap- 
pearances” — “deceptive gleams”— “the influences ol 
a damp atmospluMc on the chest,” and “ the preju- 
dicial effect of soaking wet grass on the feet;” to 
V ’lich insinuations as general principles, we gave the 
1 most uiujualificd assent ; seeming, or trying to seem, 
totally nncimscious of any particular application 
I being intended by the oracular dispenser of these 
I interesting truths. Another of the jiarty — a malicious 
j girl .she was — gave ns a most graphic sketch of the 
delights of a fit of tooth-ache, and spoke m animated 
terms of the beauty of a swelled face, launched 
forth into an eloquent elfiision on the eomfortiiig and 
i sootliing properties of a flannel bandage or a hot 
poultice. 'riiis, though it did not come from 
I an “ mflueiitial quarter,” was sufliciently annoying, 
and as we were too well acquaiuled with the lights 
and shadows of that interesting complaint — the tooth- 
ache — not to recognise the picture set before us, and 
as, moreover, the painter was a merciless quiz, we bad 
no remedy but in silence : we turned a deaf ear , 
and notwithstanding our own personal bravery, wi* 
were very blind to the imploring glances of a dear 
little boy, who was longing to go with us, but was 
afraid to ask. This indeed was the hardest pait of 
the business. 

We set out ! 

We went on the Higgle hills, which at that time 
were not disfigured by smooth cartloads cut at right 
angles, bordered with stiff, straight, regular hedge 
backings, with an ineipieiit hedge about six inches 
high, and formal protecting rails of half as many 
feet. There were then no staring placards at every 
corner and turning, intimating as plainly as a painted 
board could intimate, that the property had passed 
into the hands of one who grudged though he could 
not remove the ancient land-marks, and that he would 
do all in his power to discourage “ intruders.” We 


I passed on : the soil there is gravelly, and we managed '! 
I very well until we came to a field which had been 
newly ploughed, leading dowui towaids the dough. , 
Path there w as none ; the merciless share had gone | 
hither and thither in preparation for a new ai range- | 
ineiit of crops, the heavy rains had suspended opera- i 
tions, and before, by dint of indomitable resolution, 
we had made our way across it, we both felt imeqiii- I 
vocal symptoms of the “ prejudicial effects” of wet on ! 
the feet. We reached old Edward Murpliy’s pretty 
cottage in the glen, which, however, looked somewhat | 
disconsolate now. The brook, swollen with the rains, i 
was brawling and leaping in the suiisliinc, the pebbles , 
sparkled at the bottom, but the grass on the margin , 
was weighed down by the heavy idiii dro])s, glistering 
blight though they were. The gaideii looked very 
dismal. The chrysanthemums were heavy and dull ; 
the china-asters were soil spotted and ragged ; and | 
some of the luonaiclis of the garden, the dahlias, 1 
looked weatherbeaten and discoloured, though others 
held up their heads hiavely, while the giant sun- 
flowers behind were still brilliaiil. A late hoij(‘ysuekIe 
at the gable wafted a gralelul though faint perluine 
on the air, and some few adventurous bee.« had stolen 
luilf-a-yarcl fiom the hive to “ pne its sweets and 
the southernwood, eiiriuitions, and nngiionette near 
the door, how desolate soever to one sense, gave 
agreeable testimony to aiiotlu r that summer was not 
yet quite gone. 'fhe good-iuuui ed old woman re- ; 
eeived us with a kind wi'lcoiue, ami tlie noble looking | 
old man, though, as usual, asthmatie and unable to ' 
quit bis chair, was, as usual, intLiIigent and cheerful ; 
and as usual we stayed theie uhil’Ii too long. ^ 

We had still to go to Poppythoni-lane, which, as 
every one knows, is no trifling exploit from the place 
where we then were. But we thought by dint of ' 
good walking we might still jx rform our task wiiliout 
entirely losing our credit for jiuneluality at home. ! 
We forgot that it was not ([uitc so easy to skirt along i 
the dough in W'et wedlhci as ui dry; and that when i 
in some places your feet sink above shoe-tops at every i 
step, your lost time is hardly made up by slipping, ; 
with your will or without it, a yard ami a h.df lu j 
Olliers; or that a ditch or ravine swollen with ram, i 
or slippery with mud, is not so speedily crossed as I 
when dustily div. However, on we went; and in i 
time found by the church clock that our progress ' 
thither had been made in any but due tune. Wci ! 
deliberated seriously now whether we should nor ! 
return; but we should have the chi} ey, sli})])ery stee]> 
path to descend, (for the palli was not sliaight ; 

and legiilar, and ciiuleied,) the clougli to cioss, and | 
the steep and slippery lull on the olhi'r side to re- j 
ascend, wdth the certainty of being “floored” some ; 
few times on the passage ; so we determined to go to J 
the high road. When there, whi were comparatively | 
so near to Poppy thoin-laiie, and the widow Arnold i 
would be so delighieil to see us ! On we went. i 

It was when we had got ancle deep in the intrica- ! 
cics of Poppy thorn-lane, when to go on seemed | 
impossible, and to return we knew was still worse ; 
when having just, by the aid of a friendly Land and 
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; a strong; umbrella, raised one foot out of the stiff clay 
j in which it seemed irrevocably buried, and almost 
I instantaneously found tlie other in the same interest- 
ing situation, I began to have certain compunctious 
recollections of neglected warnings and unattended-to 
hints, and, moreover, certain very moving inspirations 
of a well-spread tea tabic in a bright and happy 
parlour; wlicn arm chairs, and sofas, and footstools 
I floated across iny mental vision, along witli savoury 
I and inviting accompaniments of tea and coflee, bread 
I and butter, and toast — it was just then that I was 
I startled from my moody reverie by my sister s excla- 
jj matioii — “ Look at the moon !” 

|j I did look. There was the moon already high in 
I the lieavens, full, l)e«iutifnl, and blight, sailing away 
I in majesty through a sky so eloiulless, that not even a 
i| vapour seemed to have found a resting place. How 
' such a moon could liave risen so high without oiir at 
all noticing her progress was unaccountable to me, 

! but such was the fact. My low-born earthly visions 
of tea and toast, ottomans and tabourets, vanished 
instantaneously, and were replaced hy nspiiations 
' high and glorious — as high, as glorious, as the moon 
i| herself, and 1 felt, for the first time in niy life, a 
desire to poetize. 

I “Anne,” said I, at length, “sister Anne, let us 
W'rite a sonnet to tlie moon.” 
i “ With all my heart,” replied she. 

I We again dragged our feet from the clavey recep- 
tacle in which they liad embedded themseUes, and 
! proposed to try the side of the lane along the edge ot 
I the ditch which ran along it, where scatteied tufis of 
I grass seemed to offer a rather more agreeable footing, 

: but the path being somewliat hazardous as regarded 
( the preserving our equilibrium, we pioposed to go 
!' liand-in-haiid, tliiis mutually supporting each olliei, 
so that w'e might give our undivided attention to the 
coiiqiositioii of our sonnet. Anne went first, extend- 
ing one hand behind her, which J grasped. J g<»ve 
myself up to serious tliouglit. At length I said, 

“ Anne, have you done much ? ” 

“Not very much, sister; nor am I liktly, whilst 
you put me in fear of my life every second minute by 
jerking me as you do.” 

Much offended, 1 withdrew^ my hand, but soon 
found that it would be advantageous to me as re- 
garded the integrity of my limbs to treat my indigna- 
tion as L'jdy Towmlcy did the twinge of conscience — 
i.e., “make a great gulp and swuillow’ it;” sol 
resumed my hold. A turn in the load, however, 
gave us .somcrelief ; we w'ere, indeed, slioe-top deep, but 
it was in mud not chnj ; and to country mud we weie 
j accustomed. We sepjiratcd, and gave all oui ener- 
! gies to our task. 

We walked, or rather floundered on, in profound 
1 silence ; ever and anon I looked up at the glorious 
luminary to drink poetic inspiration from lier briglit 
; beams, and I could perceive that Anne did the same. 

I considered her under all aspects, as crescent, and 
I horned, and gibbous; as new, as full, as eclipsed: J 
I considered all her various ])hases as explained in the 
I most approved books of science : and having fully 


revolved in my mind these graver and more stable 
points of what my father would call the “ subject mat- 
ter ** of my theme, I considered her in her poetical 
relations. I mustered in my mind all the terms in 
which I had seen her enshrined in tlie poet’s wreath : 

“ The chaste cold moon,” “ Tlic pale qnceii of liea- 
vcii,” “The radiant queen of night,” “The pilgrim 
of heaven’s homeless way,” &c. ; and thoiigli 1 re- 
membered numberless such epithets, I was 3'et 
much annoyed by other ideas, the furllicst jiossihle 1 
liom what 1 wished or wanted, whieli would intrude. 1 
For instance, 1 could not help flunking of “ t)ie man 
in the moon,” sent tliitiier for gathering sticks on the 
sabbath-day ; his nnliick^'^ faggots sliow'cd bodily 
[ before mo. Chancer, I renieinbeied, called liim a 
tliief; thus: — | 

“Tearing tin* Ijiisli of tliorues 011 In- liar ke, j 

T liii.h for Ins imglit einiie im ner (lie Iie\(Mi.” j 

riien 1 fancied I saw Dan O'lumtkc and his reaping- 
hook, and then Caliban and Stephaiio: — 

“ Ta/, — llabi llion not diojjjied from lieaM-n ? 

Sfr/di. —Out o’ (he moon, 1 do assun* time , 1 was the man I 

111 (lie moon when luiie wa^. j 

C(d . — ! Ii.ue seen tins' in lu r, and T do mlore lliee, 

aM\ mistress showeil me lliei', thv dttg and bush.” I 

I 

I could not help renicinheiiiig that it was to the j 
wine StephaiK) was indebted lor Ins apollieosis, and ' 
that hi ought into my mind the tradition of c/r/rrl ; 
hemg the lavonrite beverage ot tin* linuir potentate. I 

“ Our man in llie moon dunks claiel,” is liie Imr- ij 
then of a celebrated ancient ditty, anil in anotlier '| 
equally orthodox aiithonty the (imhto.sta is specified '| 
as well as the neelar: — ; 

“ Tlie man i’ (h’ moon drinks el'irel, I 

Eats ])o\vder'il hi of, tiirnep and <.nret,” ice. Jj 

I tried to elevate my ideas, but .nion ilu; ancient j 
nursery legend of the old lady and her broomstick j 
aiose, and then I fuuiul myself “ ment.illy ej.ieulating,” 1 
as Hook would (not) write it, j 

“The man in the iikkui eaini' down too <-0011 
To learn Ins wa) to Noiwich ij 

I’sliaw! Tlicn divers recollections would intiucle 'j 
of tlic various profound discussions I had hcaid at ji 
various times of the natine andinatuial of tlie moon ; Ij 
of her being made of green cheese ; and of her being [\ 
cut up regularly at the month’s end into stars. 'I'his ' 

I liad frequently heard asserted as an indispul dde 
fact. I made a strenuous efibrt to use above these 
grovelling thoughts. 

I determined to waste no more tlioiiglit on the 
ideas of others, but to plunge in niedias rc.v, as tlie 
critic says, at once, and tliat on my own lesponsi- 
bilit}'. I did not know wliutber to begin, “ O lus- 
trous and beautiful Moon!” or “O Moon!” ibe 
first bad evei)' epitlietical advantage, the last was 
classical in its severe simplicity ; yet I fcltthat the idea 
was scarcely original : it w’as suggested by u compo- 
sition I had often beard and admired of a relative of 
iny own, who having been required to write a theme 
on Winter, commenced, “Oh, Winter, Winter, Wn - 
ter! ” Ills classfellows thought the comincncemenl 
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sublime, but unhappily he achieved no more. So I description — his eyes appeared bright and spaikliiig; 

I determined to relinquisli “O Moon! ” yet, when you looked more closely, you found tliat 

After much deliberation, 1 resolved to begin, they were a very common-])lace grey indeed, and i 

“O thou I” as 1 thought it was a commencement were indebted to their long dark lashes and the ani- j 
I which would not fetter me at all ; I could approach ination of the moment for the good character they i 
the main subject — The Moon — by degiccs, or biing somewhat unjustly obtained. If a nose 7in pm rr- \ 
her suddenly into presence with an unexpected tronssec be beautilul, he might have some claim to | 
electric elfcet. I pioposedto touch upon her nature credit on that score. lie had a hroiid, high, intel- i 
! and peculiarities so far a? they have been discovered ligent forehead, un open countenance, and a small 

il by the most scientific astionomers ; I proposed to well-shaped head ; but he had too much month, and 


i| embellish this Iruthlul groundwork by all poetical 
ij associations which memory or fanc}' could bring to 
*1 my aid; the supeistitions of the ancient barbarian. 
i| and the credulous imaginations of more modern in- 
h tcllect, should alike find a place ; these should all be 
|i gracefully indicated lather tlian obtindingly dis- 
|, played, and 1 determined to wind up the whole v\ith 

I a lofty and solemn apostrojdio to her as queen of the 
i hosts of heaxen. There seemed, indeed, to be no 
j' slight difficulty in compressing this variety of material 

into the sjiace of foiu teen lines ; butiftlie difficulties 
j weie great, the merit of the achievement was greater, 
and niy spirit soaied to the task. 

; Thus, having full}' laid out my plan and resolved 
i on “ () thou ” as a coinmcneeinent, I xvas proceed- 
ing with good hop(‘ of success to hunt for tlie next 
wold, when the chain of my ideas was suddenly 
snapped by a scieam from my sister. 1 turned 
liastily, and found she liad succeeded in ensconcing 
i.ot only hei foot, but li.tlClier leg, in a deep pool of 
i nmd and slime; a cold hath slmck which seemed to 
■I liave cliascd away all her poetical ideas, for she rated 
|j me, and the lane, and the mud — nay, if 1 remember 
lightly, exeii tlic J/oo;/, in very plain prose indeed. 
!j I comforted her as well as 1 could. “Anne, my 
jj dear, you’ll lie no worse wdien yon get home,” 

I I “ J’robahly not, but 1 am not at liome yet.” 

This was too incontrovertible a fact for me to 

I dispute. 

■ AVlieii she w'as extricated, w'e w'alked on. We were 
so iK'ar the high road, wlicre we could liardly c<m- 
I veiiieiitly poetize, that 1 thought we Inul hotter com- 
'I ])are notes of our progress. “ Anne, I’ve made a 
' beoimiing, — hftve yon 

j “ Yes, 1 have, but hardly any more.” 

Ij “ What is yoius? Mine is ‘O thou.’ ” 
i' “So is mine, I declare! just the xery same; and 
I should have liad another word directly hut for that 
j unlucky plunge.” 

I “ So should I,” thought 1 ; hut I did not venture 
j to say so. 

On taking our places at tlie tca-tablc, we found a 
friend tlicre who was frequently in tlic habit of “ pop- 
ping in ” upon us, and whom I shall introduce under 
the convenient travelling name of Mr. X — . As he is 
the only being in shape of a hero who figures in this 
I true liistoriettey I suppose I ought to describe him. 
His person was at that time somewhat angular, but 
that fault, if fault it were, has rapidly vanished, for 
it XKi'ould puzzle the most acute geometrician to dis- 
cover ait angle in his noxv flowing ])roportions. With 
regard to his face — I am really a bad hand at 


too little hair. In short, the remark usually made upon j 
him was that he xvas “the ugliest man in creation.” 
One lady fiiend, indeed, was heard to say that lie was 

tolcrahhj xvell-looking ; ” and another once re- 
marked that she thought “X — xvas growing a doxvn- 
liglit handsome fellow ; ” but this was a young lad}' 
wdio prided lierself on saying onti’c things, and the 
iicighbonrhood all agreed iiein. coji. that this W'as the 
most outrageous perversion of truth that even she had 
ever been known to jicrpctrate. 

So he, with the rest of the party, listened to the 
detail of our adventures, oiir “moving incidents” 
and “hair-breadth ’scapes.” In common with other 
people, we had a sort of innate feeling that it was 
not quite the most agreeable thing in the woild to 
fall under the lash of Mr. X — 's satire, and wc had, 
consequently, some qualms about relating the So/irfr^ 
writing, llowevei, tiuthful h.ihits prevailed, and out 
came the whole detail, and highly were we gratified 
to find that instead of annihilating us with satiie, he 
was our strenuous defender and able champion, — and, 
indeed, our only one ; for the others laiiglicd at ns 
unmercifully, and ex'en the young five-year-olil 
urchin lisped out that “ he thought /ic could have 
done as much as that.” / tliought I should like to 
box his cars. 

Hut Ml. X — brought them all to order by treat- 
ing the matter in a philosophical way. He said that 
it was an indi.sputable fact that when a thing xvas wtM 
h(‘(/u7i, It was as good as half done. That no coin- 
meiieemeiit could be moie pithy than ours — none, he 
xvould venture to say, more appropiiate. Tliat liaving 
tlniseach admiiably coiiimenced, we had each, in fact, 
half ilonc ; and that two halves put together would 
make a whole, lie fancied no one then present would 
be hardy enough to deny. Tlicrefore, the sonnet was 
completed; what would they have more t 

Nothing. Everxbod} was dnmbfoundered. 

A fexv hours afterxvards we received fioni Mr. X — 
a letter sheet of writing, accoinpunied by a billet to 
this effect : — 

That “Mr. X — did himself the honour of offering 
to the Mis.ses Z — a Sonnet, or rather un attempt at a 
Sonnet to the Moon, That if — which he hardly ven- 
liired to hope — it did evince any poetical talent, he 
utterly disclaimed all merit therefrom ; offciing it 
merely as a very humble attempt at completing \xhat 
the Misses Z — had so admirably commenced ; hut 
which, imfortunately for the world, they had been 
prevented fioin bringing to a conclusion.” 1 

It ran thus ; — 
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“ O Tiioir that shinest forth so full aud bright, 

Like lu an orb of goodly Cheshire ehcese, 

* Tepping so friendly at me through the trees, 
j As if to supper thou wouldst me invite — 

! And truly I should much enjoy a bite 
I Of that same cheese— if, :!•> some jmets say, 

, Thou of such stnlf art made (for, In the uay, 

I feel a very monstrous ii^ioning fippi'tile,) 

J jNlethinks the man that d<ith nilhin thee dwell 
j Lniigs forlli a tankard of Itesf XX, 

! XVherewifh my elm I Jong to jnoisteii utH, 

I Put how to reach it dolJi me luiuli perplex. 

' But ah ' yon ein ions cloud hath liid thee from mine eyne, 

; And all my cheese and ale h.i\e ended in moonshine! ” 

To the lines were appended a few notes, critical j 
and exnlanatory. The writer entered pretty largely 
into the natine and properties of difierent kinds of 
elieese, and cited various authorities to prove tiiatthe 
cheese principally alluded to in the Sonnet, and of 
xvhicli most certainly the full moon is composed, was 
neither Chcsliire cheese nor green clieese, neither 
Dunlop nor Parmesan, but — sage cheese. He apo- 
logised for the terminating Alexandrines, as being 
incompatible with the structure of the legitimate 
Petrarchian sonnet ; and finally he made a powerful 
appeal to the sympatliics of his readers, in conse- 
quence of the grievous disajipoiutment wliich these 
faulty lines commemorate; comparing his soriow to 
that— perhaps the most pathetic and touching cir- 
cumstance which liistory records — viz., that recoided 
in the scene between Laiuice and his dog Crab. (V'ide 
“ 'I'wo Gentlemen of Verona.” Act ii. scene IL) 
Many years have passed over my head since the 
circumstances above recorded took place. 1 dare not 
jiresume to .say that the tiihulations whicli have fallen 
to my lot, and from which, as a inenihcr of the great 
human family, I could not look to be exempt — have 
sobered niy spirit of all its erratic tendencies: what 
my sister Anne may have done 1 know not ; she 
does not, confess her ])oetical delinquencies to me — 
but from the hour in which 1 received the above 
communication, I liave never attempted, or thought 
of attempting, to write a sonnet to iiir. moon. 


THE PEOPLE’S PECOLLECTIONS OP 
' NAI'OLEON. 

From the Frrnrh of Bara n(j(r. 


Thfy’ll talk of him, and of his glory, 
The cottage hearth, at eve, around ; 
Fifty years hence no other story 

Shall ’iicath the lowly thatch resound. 
Then shall the villagers repair 
To some grey ancient dame, 

And bid her long-past times declare. 

And tell his deeds, his tame. 

“ Ah, though* it cost us life and limb,” 
They’ll say, ^'our love is still the same. 
And still the people love his name ; 
Good mother, tell of him !* 

My children, tlirongh tliis very region, 
He journey’d with a train of kings, 
Followed by many a gallant legion I 
(How many thoughts to me it brings. 


That tell of days so longjgono by I) 

He climbed on foot the very hill 
Where seated on the hank was I 
To see him pass. I see him still ; 

The small, three-cornered hat he wore. 

The riding-coat of gray. 

I trembled at his sight all o’er I — 

Pheorful he saiil, ‘ My dear, good-day !’” 
jllother, he spoke to you, yon say V 
“ Ay, said ‘ good day ’ once more. 

“ Next year at Paris, too, one morning. 
Myself, I saw' him with his court, 

ITinces and queens his train adoiiiing, 

To Notre Dame he did resort ; 

And e\ cry body blest the dii\, 

And jirayed for him and liis; 

How' happily he took his w'ay, 

And smiled in all a father’s bliss ; 

For heaven a son hcstow'cd !” 

A happy day for you w'as this, 

Good mother then tlicy say : 

" When thus you saw' him on the road, 

111 Notre Dame to kneel and pray, 

A good heart sure it showed.” 

" Alas ' ere long, inva<Iing strangers 
Brought death and min in our land ! 
(Alone, he stood and braved all dangers. 

The sword ni his uneoiKpiei’d hand.) 

One night, (jt seems hut yesterday,) 

I heard a knot king at the door -- 
It W'as hiiK'-eir upon Jus way, 

V Jew true followeis, no nifTc, 

Stood wcuii and wear} at his side. 

Where 1 am sitting now lie sat- 
‘ fill, wliat a war is thih ’’ he rued. 

‘ Oil, w’hat a w'ar !’ ” “ Mother, liow’s that t 
Did lie. then, sit in that same eliair 
My children, }es ! — he rested there ! 

I’m hungry,’ then he said, ''and gladly 
I brought him country wine and bread ; 
Tile gray surtout was drip 2 )ing sadly ; 

He diied it by this lire. His head 
He leaned against this wall, and slejit — 
While, as lor me, 1 sat and wept. 

He waked and cried, 'Be of good cheer I 
1 go to Paris, France to Iree, 

And better times, ]>e sure, are near !’ 

He went, and J have ever kept 
The cup he drank from— children, see ’ 

My greatest treasure “ Show it me,” 

" And me !” — “ and me the listeners cry — 
“ Good mothei, keep it carefully !” 

" Ah, it is safe ' hut where is he'J 

Crowned by the pope, our lather good. 

In a lone island of tJie sea 
The hero died. Long time wo stood 
Firm in belief he w'aa not dead. 

And some by sea, and somft by land — 

Bui all, that he was coming, said. 

And when, at length, all hope was o’er, 

Than 1, w'cre few that sorrowed more !” 

“ Ah, mother, well w'c understand ! 

Our blessings on you ; we too weep, 

Wc will pray for you ere wc slccj) !” 
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HARRY SUMNER’S REVENGE.^ 

BT POLYDORE. 

CuArTKR VI. 

“ Thftn comes tlie clieck, the cluiiigc, the fall, 

Paul rises up, old pleasures pall, 

Tliere is one reined}/ for all.” 

y/ir Two Voices. Tenu}'S()n’.s Poems, p. 127. 

“ Whence is this iriusier^” 

Beamnoni and Vlelchcr 

“Pleasant are the M^onls of the soii^,” said (hichidhn, 
“and lovel}/ are the lales of olhei times. They are like the 
calm dew of the moriiiri}; on the lull of roes, when the sun 
IS faint on its side, and the lake is sidlled and hlue in the 
vale.” 

Ossi/m. 

j ‘‘Well, my Lucy,” said Harry Sumner, wlieii Mr. 

I Perigord had left the room, “I had anficipated 
I spending a little time with you, and consoling myself 
I in my dear sister’s company. Tliat is now impossible!” 
!' “Oh, do not say so, Harry — pray do not! How 
i; wielched I shall be if you and Gcoige quarrel!” said 
j his sister, weeping. 

! “ I must say, my dcai boy,*’ remarked Mrs. Sum- 

! ncr, “that )ou have yourself to blaiiie in gieat 
j measure. If you will not condescend to ttdl Mr. 

I Perigord the true state of the case, what can he 
think ?” It cost Mrs. Sumner no litie pain to speak 
thus ; as soon as the words were out of her mouth, as 
I if to show how they helied her heart, slie ran to her 
j on and atrection.itely embraced him. 

1 • “ He has no liglit to think so, mothei,” he replied; 

“ he has no right to think so.” 

“But what can he do, my dear'’ — ask yourself,” 
1 she said. “ Why don’t you deny it?” 

I “ I cannot deny it. It is out of my powci !” he 
answered. 

I “ () Hany — Harry !’ exclaimed his mother, “ your 
pride, believe me, is your worst enemy.” 

“ Won’t you tell //a all about it, Harry ?” asked lus 
|] sister, iu a giaitle co.ixing tone of voice. 

! “ My dearest Lucy,” lie replied, “ I cannot! No — 

I would Jioi enlighten him on the subject, since lie 
seems to have taken to the more impiohable version 
soTeadily. 1 would tell my mother and you.” 

“The more improbalilo version!” she interrupted, 
laughing there — I knew how it was. You’ve 
told us, Harry! you’ve told us! I do so wish Geoige 
had been here.” 

“ Did I say so?” inquired Harry; then taking liis 
mother and sister’s hand between hotli of his, he added 
in a tone of deep earnestness, “ 1 think you both know 
that I would not keep anything from either of you 
without some urgent cause. Now listen. If F were, 
in some unguarded moment, to reveal to you the 
exact reason of my failure, I should never know 
another moment’s happiness ; and 1 think I know my 
mother and sister well enough to be quite sure that 
after what I have said they will never ask me aiiothei 
question on the subject.” 

“ I’m sure I will not, Harry !” exclaimed his sister. 
But 1 suppose there is no harm in asking vou to dcii\ 

^ Coutiiiued from p. 20. 


that you copied — just for the sake of my husband, 
Harry.” 

“Your husband may sink to the antipodes before 1 
breathe a syllable for bis sake, Lucy — you may be 
sure of that,” he replied. 

“ Oh, do not speak so !” said his sister, iin])lonnoly. 

It is for my own sake I ask it, Harry — for my sakt !” 

“ Lucy !” said Harry Sumner, reproachfully, “ did 
you understand what I said?” 

“Oh yes! I will not say another word about it. But 
if you and George quarrel! You will not go, will |i 
yon ? No sister could ever love her brother moie 
dearly than I do my Harry ; and my husband, of 
course, a still interiser love is due to him.” 

“ Is due! Yes — if My only astonishment is — ” 

Such were the half finished sentences in whicli young 
Sumner eouched his reply. 

“ It is not often,” she continued, “ lhal George loses 
his temper. He certainly is not passionate. Ihif 
when he does, lie is apt to say things which F am sure 
he is very sorry for afterwards. Unluckily he had been 
terribly put out just before you came. But if you stay 
— you will see — he will try to make up for what he said 
by all sort of attentions. You must not expect him to 
a))ologize. JFe cannot do that, Jt is not in his nature. 

If he were ever so wrong ho would not apologize.” 

“A truly noble character!” exclaimed Harry, 
almost invohmtai liy 

“ Hush, Harry !” said his sirter, upraising her fore- 
finger in an attitude of rebuke, and a slight fiown 
passed like a fleeting cloud over lier sunny fe.itims. | 

“ 1 beg your ji.irdoii, j/^oii affectionate loving (lung,” i 
he replied, laughing ; “}ou observe, oilier pi*ople can ' 
be put out as widl as I’engord. I can apologize, ! 
howev^er.” | 

“ And you are not unforgiving, I know ! You I 
won’t go, will you ?” 

“ Stay, and cha])eion me to IVndlehiiry, to-morrow, ' 
FFarrv,” said Mrs. Sumner. j 

“ Do you letiirn to-morrow, mother ? Well, F suppose j 
I Tiiusl poi ket tlie affront, and lemaiii liere tins even- 
ing,” he rcplii’d. 

“ Thank yt^u — thank yon, TFarry dear,” said his 
sister, “it is so like you! But you will not go to- 
nioirow, mamma? You piomiscd to stay until next 
week ” 

“ F did, my love ; hut as things are,” answered Mrs. 
Smnner, “ it will he better for all parties that we 
should go to-morrow. It seems that this mystery can 
never be cleared up; and, until it is, 1 foiesce, even if 
your husband regrets the intemperate exju essions he 
made use of just now, that lie and ILirry will not have 
been in the same house together a week, before a 
deadly i’eud will have aiiseii between them.” 

“I think so too, mother,” said her son. “ Luev, 
you must come and pay ns a long visit at Pendlebiir\ .” 

“ F should he overjoyed, if George’s horiid politics 
would let him,” she re})lied. 

Her brother suggested that the state would he able 
to spare him occasionally, so that he might run down, 
now and tiien, for a day or two at Pendlebury. 'flie 
suggestion, however, did not seem very palatable to 
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I Ill's sister : and accordingly, ceasing tlie conversation, 
I lie petitioned to be permitted to relieve himself of the 
I puherized M‘Adam with which he was so plentifully 
I powdered. 

I “ 1 will show you your apartments myself,” said his 
I affectionate hostebs,— “ this way;” and she fondly 
' leaned upon his arm, as she conducted him to the suite 
of rooms appropriated to his use. 

Mr. Banhiuy had taken his leave at the same time 
, that Mr. Perigoid left the room ; and throughout the 
I preceding conversation, Miss Fonderson had stood 
gazing on her nephew with all the deep devotion and 
admiration of a confirmed idolatress, 
i “ Blessed fellow !” she exclaimed, as the door closed 
il upon him and his sister. “ He want to copy from any 
i! one, indeed! I should think it's more likely that 
!| some one copied fiom him !” 

j Several minutes intervened before Mrs. IViigord 
I re-eiitcied the breakfast-room. She had occupied 
I tliem ill relating to her brother the somewhat iinex- 
;| jiected death of old Mrs. Millisaut, the touching 
i: details of which she had lieard from her husband’s 
'I uncle, the rector of Bribewortli. Her mother and hei- 
1 s. lf had seen the old woman almost every day since 
j she had been in the hospital; and it was beautiful, 

I she said, to witness her chcci fulness amidst her 
!| sufferings. The old man’s distress was perfectly 
harrowing, the lector had told her. Thc.fcfirful 
operation she uiidcrwcnt did not extent a single gioan, 
and she afterwards gradually sunk off into the last 
sleep so gently and so peacefully, that it was impossi- 
I hie to fix the exact moment at which her soul winged 
! its flight away fiom its aged tenement. Her last woida 
were a prayer for mercy, and for accejitance in Chiist. 

“ Fancy,” said Mrs. Peiigord, ‘‘ that good old 
creature, dying, praying for mercy ! ” 

“ She was ahvays an humble old soul,” ohscixcd 
her brother. “ But, Lucy, we aviU talk about these 
black subjects at some future time. J leally have had 
a trifle too much of them lately. 1 can scarcely 
believe in my ow'ii identity. 1 Inn e no rolisli nor 
taste for anything. Nothing interests me. JMy.sj)iiits 
seem smitten to the earth. Sometimes most disagiec- 
i able thoughts come over me — a strange wish to plunge 
I into all manner of excitement and excess. Then poor 
' Lamb’s late comes vividly before me. By the bye, 1 
must go and inquire after those poor people. Fare 
tliee well, Lucy ! ” 

“ Good h} c for the present. Don’t give W'ay, Harry 
dear. You must stay witli your sister a little longer. 
I have so many things to talk to you about,” she 
replied, with all the gaiety and playfulness of manner 
she could command ; and, leaving her brother to 
arrange his toilette, she -sought her husband in his 
liluary. As soon as Harry Sumner w'as left alone, 
he divested himself of hi« travelling dress, and wrap- 
ping himself in a capacious rohe de diambrcy threw 
himself in a half reclining position upon a sofa. 
Never before bad he remained so long a consecutive 
period of lime in solitary contemplation, apart from 
liis books and studies. Tw'O hours bud glided almost 
imperceptibly away before he emerged from a slate 


I of ahsorbing thought which almost abstracted him 
' for the time from all sensual consciousness. The 
following dislocated sentences, in which his thoughts 
broke forth occasionally into expression, afforded 
some clue to the general direction they were taking : 

“ Where is he now ? — Such infinite trouble, and 
labour, and pains! — The soul ! — No, I would not be- 
lieve that the soul goes out when the body falls, for 
the splendour of a life-long, univeisal monarchy, not 
for twenty lives long! — Eternity! — Infinite life! — 
Well. J get a first^go on — all imaginable fame and 
poAver — AVhat then? how much better than good old 
Mrs. Millisant : Poor Lamb! He was a good fellow !” 
(and Harry Sumner bent liis forehead upon the sofa- 
cushion) — “ Myriads of liuman beings, as busy and 
as ardent in their day ns — ah, well, never mind. 
Vast kingdoms no moie! gone! extinct! — How 
infinitely, infinitely little, puny, mean, WTetehed, in- 
significant, the life of each liumaii being — my life — 
except for a fuliire import ! — Can it be called a plea- 
sure at the best? — I’m not poverty-stricken, not starv- 
ing, not luiMcd, not mad, nor a scoundrel! — Am I 
tlie more happy ? — W^ell, the pait of life must be per- 
formed !” and drawing a heait-deep sigh ho com- 
menced assuming Ids walking dress, exclaiming, as 
he did so, “ .\w'ay with all his execrable jiolilieal ma- 
ncruviings, I wdll stand for none of his boronglis, and 
no loss tolnm either; he would find me awkw’urd in 
his harness !” 

'J'lds time Harry Siirnncr’s toilet did not occupy so 
long by at least half an hour as was M'Ual witli Idm. • 
Somehow or other tlie dark hrov.ii hair got into its 
place .alniost of its own accoid; the set ot the cravat 
satisfied him at the first attempt; the first w'aisteoat 
that came to hand was tlie one he w'anted, and in- 
stead of turning m various directions hefoie the glass 
to inspect the cut of Ids coat and the set of Ids Hou- 
sers, a sneer passed, spcctre-like, atlnvarthis featiiics, 
and a sentiment of self-contempt bw'ept mnzily over 
his soul. As he was leaving the apartment, the notes 
of a harp fell upon his ear. He listened, and hoaul 
his sister acc^'Mipanying lierself in the follow ing song, 
composed by lierself : — 

boyo* 

'Weep not for Dcatli ! 

’Tis but a fe\er stilled , 

A Jjam suppress'd, a leiir at lest, 

A soli'iiiu liope fulfdh'd. 

'J'lie moon sliceii on the slnnibh ing deep, 

Is .scaietdy ealmrr — wlierefore wcepP 

Weep ye for eliange, 

For eartli’s pure dews exhaling. 

For Joy’s first tear, for Hope’s first fear, 

For Dive’s first little failing ; 

Morn’s lightest shadow on the seas. 

Tells us ot iniduight. Weep for these ! 

Weep not for Death 1 

The fount of tears is scaled. 

Who knows how bright the inward light 
To those shut eyes revealed P 

Wlio knows w liat fearless Jjove may fill. 

The Jieart that seems so cold aud still P 


♦ The w liter is nidehted for this exquisite song to n laih . 
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Weep ye for Life, 

Eor smiles Unit end in sigliiiif? ; 

Tor Love wliose guest liatli ri(“ver resi, 

Eor tlie licurt’h hourly djiiig. 

Weep not when silence loeks^ tlic hreafii, 
Life IS the bittenicss of dcalh. 


I OnArTEii VJr. 

ij “ JlAc couRueludinc inibuti liuiiiiiuilalein pcrdiimis.” — Lac- 
ianinis^ <lr rr/o VuU. vi. \\. 

I “ Conipnswsion ! — pily ! Pride ran do without them.*’ - IVurds- 

' north's “ tUmln'cis," 

I Harry Sumnlr’s thunder liad reached jMr. Peri- 
I govd’s ears as that gciillenian stalked liirtli Irom his 
! breakfiisting ajiartment. He hesitated fot a scarcely 
, perceptible iiioinent, as if he were experiencing an 
impulse to rctiiin. Hut instantly ieco\eiing hiin- 
, self, he piocceded in a peifcct slate of external 
j calmness to the lihraiy. So dexleiously did the ser- 
! vant throw ojien the door foi his master, and so noise- 
1 lessly did ihe lock and hinges pei form their respective 
ji oHicCfl, that he had advanced some distance into the 
i| room befoie tlie visitor was aware ot his entrance. 
|l ]\lr. Jciemiah (iribe (for such was the name o( the visi- 
,| tor), happened at the time to be leading very intently, 

1 1 with his keen blue eyes, thiough a pair of glasses which 
his lore-finger and thumb w'ere holding on (he \eiy 
1 1 verge of a long and )iointcd nose, tlie title inscribed on 
'l a book on one ol IMr. Peiigord’s shelves, “ 'riie ro- 
I maiint and w'ondeifidle histone ot .John Nick, y. Lun- 
niin meeiianique, st}lcd the laiglisli C'rmsus ; his lise 
to wealth and opulence, ]()88.” Shoit of statinc, Ins 
; bipedal garments were yet shorter. 'I'liey ap])eaied to 
jl he on the most distant teiins witli a pan of high 
j! qiiaitered, lack-lustre shoes, from one of which dioojicd 
Ij a w'ltheied slioe-sli mg ; leaden-coloured woollen stock- 
ings connected the se])aratcd garments, and pi evented 
I I heir lK)[)elcss estrangement. A veiy old and short 
■ coarse bine cloak was liitclicd lound Ins neck l)\ a 
I biass liook and rye. A bent and napless hat wms on 
i| the chair at lii« side. His diess bespoke extreme 
|] jioveity : a perfectly self-possessed expression in his 
j flesh -colon led and good-hiiinoined couiitcuaiicc, an 
easy and even polished manner, betrayed a higher 
station. 

As soon as the cars of lliis peisonage caught the 
sound of Mr. Pengord’s footstejis, he delibeiately 
turned round, and eyeing him for half a second 
through his glasses, resigned them lo the sera]) of 
brown tape on wliich they hung ; and advanced to 
gleet liim. 

“ Ah ! my good friend Gribe ! ” said that gentle- 
man, as he oxclianged salutations with his visitor. 
“ What is the matter now ? Anything wTong? ” 

I Mr. Gribe drew' a large round papier-mache siuifP- 
I box from his waistcoat pocket, on the lid of which a 
I monster train was depicted, steaming along on a 
I railway; tapped it; took a pinch, and liandcd it to 
Mr. Perigord. Mr. Perigord availed himself of the 
I offer, and remained silent. He was not, however, 

I unobservant of a singular smirk on his \isitor’s 

I VOL. VI, 


countenance. Neither seertied inclined to break the 
silence. At length Mr. Perigord inquired, somewhat I 
impatiently, “Well, Giibe, what is your business? 
W'liat have you come about? ” j 

“ To see you,” replied that personage; and in so j 
sajdng, his finger and thumb being engaged in kee ping I 
possession of a pinch of snuff, w'ilh the ihieo other j 
fingers extended, he tapped Mr. Pciigoid lightly on i 

the arm, and looked, with a very knowing ex])iessioM, ■ 
into his countenance. j 

“ Sit you down, Gribe,” said Mr. Perigord, smiling, j 
“ Sit you down. I want to hear what you’ve got to | 
say.” I 

“ Not a hit,” he replied, maintaining his standing j 
posture. “ Sir l*igby Lack w’oi th — Come, take another 

piuch, Perigord. Tliis is ” 

“ Gold dust, for what 1 care,” interrupted Mr. 
Perigord. What of Sir Pighy ?” 

Mr. Clribe seemed heartily amused at the idea of 
his box being so valuably freighted ; and his lace 
seemed lo beam with good humour, as lie chuckled, 

“ No, no, no! not gold dust. — lie’s as shaip as a 
whistle. Ills lieaifh as long as an cel. 1 s.iy, 
Peiigord,” and again he tiippcd ihat gentleman with 
his thioe disengaged fiiigiis lightly on the aim. 

“ I must he going,” said Mr. Perigoid. “ I cannot 
spare you tlm whole day', if my whole fortune were 
at stake.” 

I “ Pait of it is,” W’as the leply. 

“ How' do you mean ^ ’ 

j “ This morning you had shaies in the Ihiheworih 
I and Iluxlahle — at least Airs. Perigord's molhci had — 
a capital bargain I got her.” 

“ And so she has still, I presume,” Mr. Perigord 
observed. 

. Mr. Gribe took a pinch of .snuff. 

“ Gribe, you aniioy’^ me ! ” observed Afr. Perigoid, 
in a slow and nnpiessi\e tone of voice. “ If you 
have nothing to conimiiuieate, 1 must leave ymii.” 

“Ha! ha! Very' good, very good,” chuckled 
Mr. Gribe. “ Well, J^ibius saved Koine by delay. 
Hannibal iicaily' lost it by ditto.” 

Mr. Pciigoid's patience was now thoroughly ex- 
hausted. “ 1 wUhli you good morning,” he said, making 
a movement lo the door; “you don’t suppose 1 can 
expend a day upon being befooled in tliis manner ?” 

“If that’s all her fortune she’s a ruined woman,” 
continued his imperturbable visitor, not taking the 
slightest notice of Mr. Perigord’s petulance. 

“ What!” exclaimed Mr. Peiigord; not a little dis- 
tuibed by the intelligence. 

“ A ruined woman ! if that is all her fortune,” 
echoed the broker, in a meditative and gradually 
subsiding tone of voice ; accompanied by a very de- 
liberate but lieai fy inhalation of (lie tohaeeo-dust that 
remained between hi.s finger and tlunnh. 

Mr. Perigord began to assume a manner more . 
earnest than was his wont. “ It is !” he said ; “ She ‘ 
has, by my advice, invested every farthing in that 
‘line!’ You don’t tell me it’s thrown oveiboard?” 

“Promptness and decision!” replied Mr. Gribe, 
tapping the lid of bis siiiiff-box. “ Guv oM colonel’s 

K 
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fa nous apophthepm. Promptness nnd decision, just hurried rap at the street door was almost immediately 
at the right moment, the invincible tactics!” succeeded by the appearance of the footman. Scarcely 

“ Would you have me sit here all day, Giibe, to liad he time to liand a card to Mr. Perigord, and to 
listen to your old colonel’s twaddle?” asked Mr. infoim him that the young lady ‘‘ begged to see him 
Perigord, petulantly, “and one’s relative’s whole iininediately — only for a few minutes,” when in 
fortune at stake!” rushed, in a state of deep agitation, the applicant her- 

Either Mr. Perigord’s unwonted warmth, or bis self; and not noticing, or not observing, the presence 
concern for his wife's mother, appeared to amuse bis of a third person, tlirew herself at Mr. Perigord’s feet, 
stoical visitor. His eyes glistened with merriment, and Young, not uncomely, and elegantly attired, her 
bis fair and fresh complexion rumpled up into multi- eyes were disfigured with weeping, her bosom heaved 
tudinous puckers, as he exclaimed in reply, “Twaddle ! convulsively with sobs. She \vrung her hands, and 
l^romptness ! We shall •‘ee. They’re all sold — all. — as soon as she could articulate, besought Mr. Peiigord 
'i’iiree soceieigus a share more than she gave — a (as well might she have knelt to the rock at whose 
prompt dog that bought them. Ha! ha! — Well, foot tlie sea wave chafes) in the following broken 
heaven’s over all ! A long headed fellow that Sir sentences. 

Pighy !” “Oh, sir! \ou can save my husband. He has been 

Mr. Perigord hit bis lip. “ Is the bill thrown out ?” cashiered. It is his colonel's malice — Colonel Plint 
lie inquired eageily. of the l.Uh. He undertakes to disprove every word by 

“ How’ cleverly he did snub counsel to he sun* * 

Diopped oil their weak points like boiling water on 
jelly. I'm just from St. Stephen’s. He earned the 
whole committee with him.” 

“ It is thrown out then?” pursued Mr. Poiigord. 

“ Will he this tune to-morrow. Sure as my iiauio 
b'giiivS with .lore — vours with Pen.” Mr. Perioord | whose assistance was .sought, heboid that fastidious 
coughed, seated liimself on his cliair, fidgettod wMth gentleman, the involuntary hcrooFa romantic episode! 
some letters and papers, and betrayed othei symptoms His hard features grew more rigid, his brow darkened, 
of uiicomfortableiiess. his lips h 'came coiiqiiessed ; and altogether appear- 

“ Will be !” continued Mr. Grihe, echoing himself, anees were vc'rv much against the success of the 
“Said so to a contradictious friend there. ‘Not a joup'r wifi* of the cashiered ensign, 
bit of It,’ says he; from habit. Contradicted and Mr. Grib(‘, howi*ver, had betra\ ed much more visible 
argued him into a passion. Bought the shares on the emotion the moment she hurst into the apaitrnent. 
spot. Only wait Mrs, Sumner’s signaiuie. On (he I lis ruhicund, and usually eheerfui countenance fell 
soot. Decided dog! Yery prunqil of him ! Ha! ha! su(ldinl\ to an indefmahle length his smitf- box went 
All fair in a scramble. Success to the caum<‘st* rapirlly into some lecess in hi.s nether garments : and 
Hope 1 haven’t done wrong?” and as Mr. (hibe put signifying to Mr. Perigord, through the instrumeii- 
tliis itKpury, his blue eyes appealed to his inmisterial tality of a ])automime of the most agonized carne.st- 
companiou as though they would liave luoKcd bun ne.S', not to open his lips, he snatched up his dihqiid.ited 
liirougli. belt, and gliding anxiously out of the room, impressed j 

Mr. Penirord replied by rising from his chair with the hall servant with the solemn necessity of informing ! 
much stateliness and composure; and observing, as his master ihat he should return man hour; and I 
he patted the slmre-hroker on the hack, in a manner emerged, to his no small relief, into the street, 
so condescending and patronizing, that that individual The disappraranee of his friend Grihe, at that par- 
seemed to chuckle internally as a fiend might liave licular juncture, did not operate as an alterative to 
done, Mr. Perigord’s innate horror of scenes; and freezing 

“Bravo, Giibe! Bravo! Yofir promptness is not as a thorough draught in Lapland was the tone of 
twaddle at any rate. I hasten to make myself a voice in w'hich he demanded, j 

par lire [js ariminify in all you have done wrong. You “What is your hushand’s name, madam? What 
have managed cleverly, I must confess. You would a»e the charges on which the court-martial has been 
make a better exchequer chancellor than half of us held ? ” 

after all.” The poor timid creature, relieved by the first irn- 

“ You’re about right there,” said Mr. Gribe. peluous outbreak of her emotions, appeared to be 
“Doubt if they’d find -a man between this and the awakening to a consciousness of the unusual step 
chaps they say stand feet to feet with us that would be she had taken. She rose to her feet with no little 
more devoted to the state ” — here the speaker paused, dignity of manner, blushing deeply, and evidently 
slowly regaled himself with snuff, and then continued considerably embarrassed; and acceded to Mr. Peri- 
witli a sly look at his companion, “of my own gord’s request that she would be seated, 
finances.” “ My husband's name is Medwin,” she said. “He 

Mr. Perigord loftily smiled, and inquired if be is an ensign of the 13th.” 
wished for Mrs. Sumiier’.s signature ul once. Mr. “ Oh— Medwin of University — let me see — true! 
Gribe having replied in the affirmative, was fumbling I did know him slightly. What are the charges, 
in his pocicei for his papers, when a nervous and madam?” 


infallible witnesses. You were his friend ul college. 
O save him, sir — pray save him. It will he his ruin.” 
And a hitter lit of hysterical crying prevented the 
poor creature from proceeding with her application. 

Here, then, was a scene! Nothing could have 
liappcned more entirely distasteful to the individual 
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I ** Slightly ! ” exclaimed the young creature, colour- 
ing deeply. “ He writes me word you were like 
brothers, and that he is certain you will help him if you 
can. Drunkenness, insubordination, and conduct 
unbecoming a gentleman, are the lying charges.” 

“Is your father able to do nothing for you?” in- 
quired Mr, Perigord. 

If that gentleman had studied every possible com- 
bination of words into sentences, he could not ha^e 
devised a more ill-omcncd inquiry. Tlie unhappy 
lady to whom it was addressed trembled violently, 
the colour wimt and came in her cheeks and brow, 
her eyes filled with tears, and she could scarcely 
make herself intelligible when slie replied with a voice 
half choked with emotion, “ I have not a relative 
I besides my husband and my father — my father has 
I cast me off for man jing poverty as he calls it.” 
i Meanvvliile Mr. Perigord was in a slate bordering 
on distraction. Il‘ 1 eannol got her off, he said to 
himsidf, liere will be another scene. 

“ My de.ir lady,” he said, ri.sliig from his chair, “ I 
I fear you are very iiiivvell (-an I be of any service 
j to you in sending yon home ? I regiet inucii tliat I 
J cannot serve you in this otlier little maltei.” 

! “ () no — no — no’ I luive a cab at the door,” she 

j replied, bursting into an agony oftoais 
I IVlr. JV’rigord ofi’eriuc: her Ins arm, conducted her 
I to the street c.'h \\hich waited for her at tlie door, 
i f id expended upon hei all tin' consideraleiiess arid 
, attention \^lli(•h was jiowevlully excited in his breast 
' hy her ileparture. 

lie SHU her smk liaek into tlie cariiage, cover her 
I face willi lier li.imK, and her \\liole fiame convulsed, 

, as the diiver, sptiiiging on Ins seat, lelieved liim fioin 
all further afipi eheiisioii. 

fie was musingly rctr.ieing his footsteps, wlieii he 
heaicl a voice Ix'Inml him exclaiming — 

“ (icorgc ! (leoige' — I won’t come in. I have 
only a moment to say hye-liye, J am just ofTto Bnbe- 
^^ol th.” 

Ml. Perigord quickly rccogni'^t^l his uncle’s voice; 
and, tu'-iiing loimd and taking him by the hand, 
begged tliat he would step in for a minute or two. 
lie wislied to say a few words to liim very ])ai ticulaily. 

His uncle the rector somewhat reluctantly com- 
plied, and listened impatiently to Ins nephew’s his.- 
lory of young Simmer’s “ extiaordiiuiiy proceedings.” 
i “And no wonder! ” he exclaimed, when lie heard 
the valediction witli wdnch Simmer li.id dismissed Iiis 
iiejihew. “ Kvei’v one most likely to know,” he con- 
tinued, “ adjudgi'd him ceitain of a first. Why copy, 

I then? He will not tell the cause of his failure. He 
I would have had :m excelhnit tale, plausible and con- 
clusive, if he had b 'cu plucked for copying. Your 
only authority is a Indy you despise for her vulgarity 
and disregard of trutli. You take tlic worst for 
granted, and put upon him the grossest insult a young 
man of honour can receive. I only wondei it i^ no 
worse. Take an old man's advice, George: tell him 
you regret the hasty words you uttered — ” 

“ What! apologise, Sii ? — to a man so much my 
junior — an undergraduate? Never!” 


“ I am not of opinion that it is a mark of a small 
mind to apologise when one is in the wrong,” replied 
the rector. “ However, that is by the bye. Make it 
lip as best you can. Do not let him think you 
heard his parting obserx ation, and endeavour to lieal i 
tlie galling effect of the taunt you ha\e put upon i 
him b}' particular and assiduous attention. — I sup- 
pose yon have lieard that Nancy Millisant is no 
more ?" 

'J'he rector’s nephew was deeply revolving in his 
mind his uncle’s sound and practical advice. “ Nancy | 
Milhsaut!” h(‘ eclioed, in an abstracted manner. ' 
“ Yes — J think Lucy mentioned something about it ! 
yeslerday.” ! 

“The old man is terribly cut up about it,” re- | 
Slimed the uncle. j 

“ The old man !” exclaimed the nephew — “ old | 
Millisant! 'fhey were never mad enough to let him j 
come Qiiixotiiig to town i” \ 

“It w'as not wise, after my judgnienl,” rejoined | 

the rector. “The fact is, his master, tliat old inetlio- j 
dist fellow', Metliiisilah Wire, was glad of a good 
opportunity of getting rid of him. He’s had fifty 
years of w'oik out of linn, and now there’s no more to | 
hf^ had.” i 

“ One must ho civil to Tanner Wire, you know, 

Sir : he iiifliientcs some thirty votes. He is an ex- 1 
tremely respectable man,” interposed the nephew. ] 

“ But what IS to be dime with old Millisant? He ! 
must not starve. That man won’t take him back, 
you may he sure. Sometliing must be done for him. 
Have you anything at rcndlehiuy you can put him 
into ?” ! 

“Not J, 'i'lit! parishes profess to keep the diones. | 
Let them do it; 1 am not going to contribute my I 
share to the parish, and keej) ihe poor besides. The li 
responsibilities of propeity I admit; but if they aie | 
taken out of your hands by a fallierly government, it 
is not the fault of the man of pioperty.” 

“ Some of the modern tiiikeiing,” muttered the 
let lor. 

“ Well, w^ell, wo have long ago agreed to differ on 
iliat point,” Mr. Beiigord replied. “However, J see 
nolliing for it but old Millisant murt have a parish 
allow' aiice.” 

“ So it seems,” rejoined h;s uncle. “ 1 must see 
and gel tliat done at the next meeting of the guai- 
dians. The old man has .-pent all his money, and 
will have nothing to keep away the wolf with wiien 
he returins. You had better give me a sovereign for 
him, George.” 

It old Millisant had himself made the application 
which was now made for him, it is probable he would 
have been refused. It imiht, therefore, for the benefit 
of others, be ernphaticHlly stated that the sovereign 
which the squire of Bribewoith handed to bis uncle 
could not be termed an alms. It was, alas ! given to 
his relative's application, and not to poverty ub 
poverty, for the love of Christ. It was not even 
common benevolence. 

None of this, however, concerned the rector of 
Bribe worth. He received the gift for liis aged, 
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broken-down parishioner, and rcqnestinij his nephew 
lo make his adieux to tlie ladies, and to yoimr!^ Sum- 
!,' ner, he hurried oft in quest of tlie Erihewoith coach, 
j, leaving his nephew lo look over some important 
! papers, and lo exj)ect very anxiously the return of 
1 1 Mr. Gribe. 

M 

TIIOU(;HTS ()\ THE PENDULEM. 

; To many persons there is something Iin- 
' ]>ressive in the monotonous beat of a j)enduliiin. 

' Through day and night, amid stones che(|uered 
! by the \arielie‘^ of life, or deepetu'd into solemn 
gloom 1)\ death, we still hear its dull, seareely 
I aiidibh*, hut emphatie movement. 

JFow this melaneholy rej)(*tition of sound 
imprc'sses ns in the d(^e]) (juiet of midnight 
Avith a leeling whieh j)r(‘pares the mind for 
sup(‘rnatnral impres.^ions. A\'hilst the lain! 

I night-light burns dimly, if opinv ssed by some 
1 unseen pn^^enee, and the surrounding silence is 
I broken l)y tliose iinaeeountabh* crackings and 
j ereakings beard only in old bouses, the ])endii- 
j lunfs m(‘asiired tick seems as if muttering 
]' iintraiislatabJe mysteries to the s]>irit of the 
night. 

! 'ITuissome may leel or think, at times, about the 
pendulum ; investing the eonimon-plaec dutch- 
1 clock with a poetry wild and Avojiderful as the 
,, strains of Southey or Coleridge. IJnt others 
may be iiielimul, though with litth‘ rea>on 
j jAerhaps, to ridicule sueli sentiments, decuniiig 
them but romance. AVdiat usefiit facts, or 
scientific prijici[>h*s, an* connected with the 
pendulum ? these may iiujuire. — AVhat can it 
I teach, or hoAV is it useful except to keep tin* 
j old eight-day-elock luoviiig ? Sonu* r(*ad(*r> 

1 may be surprised to bear that many ol’ ilu* 

I most refined problems in pby>ieal science an* 

I connected with the motions (d* a eonunou peii- 
! dulum. The shape of the globe on which wc 
i live can be a^’crtaincd by a >kilful observation 
' of this vibrating instrument ; and the \arialions 
I ot so mysterious a jjoAver as altracAion arc 
' iiot(;d by the same means. The reader may 
i not, at pnisent, see the mode in which this is 
• done ; but xve trust the whole inatt(*r will be 
J comprehended Avlien we have concluded this 
I article. 

1 That the sublimities of the laws wliieli 
I rule the material universe should be intcr- 
I preted by the vibrations of a })icce of metal, 
1 ; seems at tirst too startling to b<i true; but it is 
! nevertlicless one of the grand facts Avliich are 
; so often made plain to our view^, by their con- 
nexion with the simplest phenomena. Tlie 
great is thus often understood through the 
lilth*, as tlie nature of the lightning is made 
1 evident by means of the sparks produced from 
I an electrical inacliine. The child scies little, if 
any, dilference, between such .*-parks and those 


which amuse his fancy in the nurseiy fire, but | 
the pbilosoplier reads in them the suggestive ; 
bints of nature as she mightily Avorks in her j' 
circle of wonders. If a sinifde. spark can thus ! 
instruct us in tluj laws of electricity, so may 
the ]>(*ndulum enligliten ns respecting other | 
gr(*at facts. Before j)rocceding to these parti- 
culars wt* must take a short sur\'ey of the his- | 
tory of the p(‘ndi]lum its(*lf, and explain the 
events AA hicli l(*d to the discoA ery and imj)rove- 
meiit of this tiino-nieasurer. 'Plu*, Dutch ma- 
tin ‘mat ici an 7/// ////Ary/.s* was })rol)ahly tlu*, first 
A\lio adaj>ted tlie ]H*ndiilum lo tin* clock, and 
thus hiid a foundation for all subseiiiieiit ex- 
jieriments. 'J'lui p(*asaiit's Avifi* avIio r(‘gulates 
the affairs of her hoiisehohl by tlu* clock h(*liiiid 
her cottagi* door, little suspects the laborious 
experiments to Avhicli in<‘n of the keenest in- 
t(‘llects have snhjei'ted tin*, pendnluin. ilny- 
glien> liimself turned aside from tin* (*xeite- 
inents and honours ol‘ stat(*sniau^hi[), open to | 
him by his ]H)sition,' to speculations on tin* pen- 
dulum, from Avliieh not (‘\en tlie fa^ici nations of i 
eeonietry and ojities could ke(*p his busy intel- 
le(‘t. U'liis man, tln*refore, Avlio forms the* ini- | 
})ortant link hetAvec*!! the starry (lalileo and i 
tin* pliiloMipli le Ne'wtoii. gaA i* to tin* A'ihra- | 

tions of tli(‘ ])en(liilnm tin* earin*st atlenticui of ; 
his subtle* anil (‘xad nnder.-ianding. Tin*, 
applicability of iliis oscillating penver to k(*ep ; 
a clock in motion l*^ snjqtosed to \\i\\v occni’i'ed I 
to lliiygheiis in tin* year KJdti, l)'*ior(‘ Avliieh 
time*, lioAve'v <‘r, Avt* jnn.^l admit that other men 
of high genius liad inadi* ex[)(‘rim(*iits on the 
pf*n(liiliiin. Amongst tluise Avas the great ' 
(.lalih*o liini'-(‘lf, AvIio died when llnygliens Avas 
hilt thirte'cn years old.'' Tliesi* jiri'A ions dis- 
cov(*ri(*s do not, hoAve^ver, diminish tin* I’aini* of 
the Dutch ])hiloso])lier, Avho must donhtl(*ss lie 
r(*garded as tin* inventor of tlie eloek-pc‘ndiihnn. , 
Belore h’.> time a ireiijht Avas used to si't tin* | 
tiine-keejung maehini'ry in motion ; hut hence- ; 
forth the principle of the, oscillating rod Avas 11 
universally adoyited. I 

The sAvinging of the lamps in the eatherlral 'I 
of l*isa siiggesti*d to (lalil(*o some gen(*ral 
notions of pendnluin oscillation, and the ideas 
of this ])rufoiind student of nature may liave , 
easily bi'conic knoA\ n to llnygliens, and thus | 
the stiucturc of a common clock might he j 
traced to tAvo ap])arcntly accidental cireuni- I 
stances. Tlui first being the vibration of the | 
lamps in the Italian cathedral — a common oc- i 
ciirrcnce AAdicncvcr tlie lights Avere trimmed — ij 
and the second the presence of a young student | 
in the building at that pi'ccise time. To follow 
all the experiments made on the pendulum 
since the days of Galileo and Iluyghens to tliis 


^ Tlis father was the j at nnate friend of three priiiceb of Orange, 
and his brotln'r vns hetri'liirj to our William III. 

- (ialileo died J(il2 , llu^glien.s was horn ICSU. 
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3 ^car 1848 would require an eliiborate treatise, 
and a discussion of some of the most difficult 
problems in science. It must, therefore, suffice 
if we indicate one class of such researches, and 
the results to which they have led. 

The reader is doubtless aware that most sub- 
stances (*x|)and by lieat, and contract by cold; and 
he will therefore su))pose that a strip of metal, or 
three feet of wire, will not remain of the same 
hiUfjth under all tempei’atuies. Th(-, variation 
may he small, but it must be soinelhiufj. Tlic 
pendulum of a clock will thendure alter its length 
ill different climates: one three feet long at the 
pol(? becoming more than thirly-six inches in 
length at the eipiator. Such a n'snlt must ine- 
vitably follow from the laws of exjiansibility ; 
and what is tlui consc^qinMiei" ? 'J'hat the clock 
will vary its I’ate of ^oing with thest* changes 
in th(' ])endnlnm; going fistervdieii it is sliort- 
eiK'd, and losing as it bfcoincs long<‘r. The 
dcM’angejm'iits in the I'ate ol‘ going may b(‘ too 
small to cause ineonveiiicmce in onr ordinaiy 
business, bnl arc* most inipoj'tant when the 
(‘lock is empl(n(*(l in astronomical obs(‘r\ ations, 
when a small (*rror may piodnce results of ihe 
most niisehic'voU'! character. 

ilow shall ili(\se (le\iations from unilbi-m 
movmmmi Ik' iu-cn (‘iitc'd ? This was tin* ]>roi»l(*m 
’ roposc'd to tli(‘ ])hilo.''Oj)liy (»f f'.ui’ope, and long 
»vas the strugldc*, and almost iniml)ei-!(‘ss the 
e\p('rinieiils, bcldia* the solution was obtained. 
Nor is this snrjirising. when wv reimanber that 
the 1i\o(l laws ol natnri' sei ined against m(‘n in 
this attein]»t. The (h'eat"j- Jiad so form<‘d 
im'tallie and otlmr bodies, and so aihqitcd tin* 
agencies of h(‘at, tiiar when the lattcj' powcT 
acl<‘d upon sul),slanc('s, they ex|)and(‘d. Such 
is lh(‘ ch(‘misl ry of the univia'se, or of that part 
called the eai'tli. d'o (/her such arrang<‘ments 
was ch'arly b(‘youd human pow’ei>, which can 
only collect, combine, and a(hq)l — not cn'ate — 
natuial agimcii's. 

What, th(‘n, can lx*, done ? cric'd ])uzzled Sci- 
ence from her halls of exj)erim(‘nt, whil^t her dis- 
ciples looked in bewdldermeiit at obstinate jxm- 
duliims, and varying chronometers. Science-, 
hcjwever, wdicn thought I'ully wen king in her 
a])pointed circle, has a keim and w ide c> (*, which 
after long vigils seldom fails to read aright the 
charaet(‘rs written on some which being 

understood opens a patlnvay to brilliant dis- 
coveries. In the pi’es(*nt case the rcMilts may 
S(3(nu of a less striking charaetm*, hut they solved 
the ])rol)lcin, and that w’as suffieieiit. The 
exfiansibility of bodicjs under heat created the 
difficulty, yet by this very property itself was 
the difficulty overcome. Science, after much 
pondering, and dee^i questioning, on this said 
expansibility, lu'.ard a voice suggesting that all 
bodies might not expand alihe. The hint was 
enough for patie.nt thought to work ujioii ; and 
it was soon found that tlic too givat hmgthening 


[of one substance might bo checked hy uiiitiiig 
it with another of less expansibility. Our 
countryman Harrison thus ])roducc(l, in the 
year 1726, what is justly called \\\^ ( ourpensatnm 
pendulum, composed of nine distinct bars, Ji\e 
being made of steel and four of brass. The 
term coynpensailon was significantlj^ expressive 
of the important pi’operty possessed by this 
pendulum, which retained tJic same length 
througii all changes of temperature ; the un('(]iuil 
(‘X])ansion of the. brass and steel iirevcmting, by 
a carelul arrangement, those dc'vialions so fatal 
to aslronomieal observation. Some piu’sons call 
thes(‘ (jrhhron pendulums, a name which is 
only apj)lieal)l(‘ to Ibe \isihle form, and not to 
the (pialitic's ol' the instrument. 

The inveutor found his iiatient experimeiils 
in this d(‘partmen1 of science icAvarded by the 
discovery of a chroiioUHli'i*, or lirne-piece, 
kc(‘]»ing tinii'. so ti uly that the ca[)tain of a sliij) 
at s(‘a could, by having one. of these clocks on 
board, iind tlu* longitude within a few miles of 
the (‘Xaet ])osition. lids jiroeiired for llarrison 
20 , ()()()/. i'roni the Cloverninent, being the high- 
est of th(* jxwvards offered to him who should 
(liM-over a method for tindiiig the longitude at 
sea. 'J'o pursue tin* long series of i'X])(‘i iments 
which have diwidojied the various })roperties of 
tin* p<*ndulmii, would, p(.*rha])s, he tedious and 
Liuinsli uetiv (* to the. geneial reader, wdio may 
1)(* satislU‘(l with tin* view' already given of tlu* 
oiigin ol‘ this in.struineiit, and its subsi^jiicnt 
inqn’ov enK‘iit,s. We tlu-rc'ioi'c* omit all relerenee 
to tli(‘ meiH-iirial and other pendulums W'Jdcli 
have brought th(' ehronometcTS to su(‘h jierl'cc- 
tiofj, that th<‘ l)(‘st do not vai'y moi’c than a 
(piarter of a second from the exact time in 
twa‘iit 3 '-four lioui-s. 

Having thus shortly vi(wved the hlstoi’y of 
this vihiating inaehine. let us eousidm* its im- 
])(»rlane(^ as an auxiliary to sci(‘iice. — I he shape 
of the (jlohe vww be deterndiHid from tin* motions 
of the ])ejidiiluni ; a statement which will excite, 
no SLirpri.^c in the minds of some, wliilst otlicrs 
may gaze iijioii it.> o.seillations and ask, ‘"AVhat 
connexion can ])ossihly exist between these 
mov(anent^ and the. I'orm of onr planet ?” Not 
tliat the (piestion would be a wise oiu', hjr the 
falling of a drop ol' rain, and the size of a diiw- 
dro}), arc aif(‘et(id by the hulk of the. globe, or 
even hy its shap(‘. How doi‘s the pendulum 
furnish us with any suggestions on sucli a 
subject ? Let us now state the fads belonging 
to tlu*. subject, and the cau.^^i's on w'hich thci 
phenomena d(‘])end. Supjiose a pendulum is at 
this moment beating sixty times a minute in 
the reader’s room, what will happen if this same, 
pendulum he nunoved to the cejuator, or tow ards 
the pole ? In the former ease it will beat more 
slowly, and tluird’orc lose time, but in the latter 
its oscillations will he quickened. What occa- 
sions this ? It is clear that the pendulum heats 
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more slowly at the equator than at tlie j)o1ps, 
that is, it falls more alowhj in its sweep in that 
part of the world, I'his decrease in its rate of 
falling is, of course, produced by a diminution 
in the earth’s attraction, or, in «)ther words, the 
pendulum is drawn downwards with less force 
than before ; this of couf-so accounts for the 
slower swing. Hut why has attraction dimi- 
nished at the (*f|ual()r ; does that universal 
principle vary, being stronger here and wa*,ak(‘r 
there ? Let tin; reader bear in mind th(‘, fact, 
that attraction mu.^t diniinisli the further we 
depart from the centni of tlui eai th ; if, tlnm, 
one ])arl of the surface of the gloh(‘ is furtlier 
from tlie centre tlian anotlier, bodies at that 
point will not be so iiivo\v^\y drairn doirnnianbi 
as those which Jire place.d in portions nearcir 
tin; central ])art : in other words, sub.^lances 
wdll n'eitjh less when far from the attracting 
point than when near it ; and will lh(‘refore 
Jail iowurch the earth with a diinini.shed 
velocity. Thi^ is exactly the case, with the 
pendulum, which, at the equator, oscillat(\s more 
slowly, that is, desreiuh with less velocity than 
at a part of the, (*arth ncJir the poles. Wliy is 
this ? The fact is one w hich must int< i‘i‘>t tin* 
specula tioiih of thoughtful men, ami there i> but 
one satisfactory exi»lanation. Tin* suidace ol* 
the globe at the exjuatorial parts must be farther 
fiom the centre tlian that in the polar region^, 
for the })cnduluiu falls more, slowly iu the 1‘oniu‘i* 
than in the latter parts ol‘ the earth. 

The shape of the glola*. caniiol, thei*( fore, he 
a circle, but must be a sjfheroKl. If it w(*re a 
circle the pendulum would beat at the same 
rate in all [amts, fui* eveiy point of the eai tli's 
suifaee w'ould, in that ease, be at the same dis- 
tance from th(‘ centre, and atti'aetioji would act 
with the same foiec^ iu e\ery jiart ol’ the glola* 
A dozen persons sitting round a candle at e(]ual 
distances from it, will Iia\e tin*, same degree of 
light ; but far otherwi&e will it b(^ if some an* 
placed sixteen feet fiom the light, w hilst otliers 
remain within a radius of four or six feet. The, 
influeiiee of attraction diminishes also iu pro- 
portion as we I'ecetle- from the ])oint towai*d.> 
which bodies fall. Now, as the pendulum falls 
faster at a station near tlie nortli or south pole, 
than at a place on the etjuator, the infen'iiee 
must be that a man, wditm standing nciar or on 
the line, is farther from tlie centre of the globe 
tlian an inhabitant of the, are,tie, r(*gions. Tlie, 
conclusion, therefojpc, is, that the e<(uutorial 
portions of the earth huUje out, and the parts 
near the poles have ^fattened shape. 

The above course of niasoning is suggested 
by every pendulum which we see vibiating, 
whether it belongs to the Dutcli clock in tlie 
poor niaifs house, or to the highly-finished 
time-keeper in the rooms of our philosophical 
institutions. The oscillations of a slip oC metal i 
I may, therelbre, utter, though in a peculiar I 


I language, a great j)hysic,al truth, and illus- 
trate the workings of those mysterious laws 
on which the shape of onr glolx*, and the 
grand movements of the universe, depend. It 
is surely a duty to mark such connexions, 
betwa‘en the vast and the little, betw^een the 
form of th(i world, and the going of a clock. 
It is thus that a well- educated mind sees some- 
thinf) ^Tc^\xt or interesting in all tilings, whether 
it cont<‘niplates the brightness of the morning 
star, or speculates on a peh'olc gathered from 
the sea shore. 

It may now he desirable to state some of the 
facts coniieeted with this subject. Those who 
have heard that tin*, pc'ndiihim beats more 
.slowly at the equator than at tin*, jioles, may 
wish to know the difii'ieiiee between tlie vibra- 
tions in tlio^e parts. Some idea of this may be 
gained ii’ w^e reineinlH'r that a mcoiuIs peaulii 
luiii, boating at Cay(**in(* made 148 osidllation.s 
le^s in twenty-four houi'S tlian a similar pen- 
dulum \ihraling at J^aris. It did not, there- 
fore*, lieat Mxty seconds to a minute, and was 
shortened to make it move faster. Of eouise, 
tin* ditfereiiei* would he much greater were a 
comparison made hetw<*eii two ])enduluuis, om* 
moving at tlie pole, and tin* other at tlie (*(|ua- 
tor. Ill j’act, at the hitter-nKaitioned pail of 
the eartli. the jK*iiduhini iiiu-^l be slio) teiied one- 
eighth of lui inch, to make it beat sixty 
times to tlio, minute. What is (he length ol' a 
p(*iidulum whieh vibiat/-. Mxty limes in n 
ininuti*, in London, or in a similar latitude 'i 

This may be stated at iiiclu's ; in- 

eiea'iiia, of course, as we approach the poles. 
If such a jx iiduluni W(*i“e removed to tin* eipia- 
tor, it must he made sliort' r to previ'iit the 
vibrations fi’oin becoming too slow, hut if taken 
to tlie })ol(!, It must hi*- leiigtlieiied to correct 
the tendency of the oscillations to heroine 
quicker. Some readers may have, imagined 
that the jieiidulum wliieli Ix-ats so regularly in 
the cases ol their Ivnglisli clocks, would piesei'v c 
the same niiiformity of motion iu all jiarts 
of the globe. Such must lienee forth reiiiem- 
her tliai this delicate instrument always de- 
clares to the intellige,ut observer, whether its 
ilistaiiee from the, centre of the (’,arth has been 
altered. The peiidulnrii therefoi*e sj>ealts to the 
ear of the seieiitilie in a hiiignage most cm- 
])hatic. This vaiiatioii in tin* lengths and 
vibrations of pendulums will not, perhaps, 
surprise those wlio know tiiat a clock near the 
equator is about sixteen miles fui’ther from the 
earth’s ce,ntre, than one stationitd near the pole. 
That the attraction should be as difi’erent in 
.sucli distinct circumstances, was to have been 
expected. 

Hut the pendulum will ol‘ course alw^ays 
remain the same lemjth under the same condt- 

(1) Or nbout tliirty-iime inches and one-eighth. 
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tions ; and this fact leads us to another impor- 
tant remark. 

This instrument is capable of becoming a 
standard of measures, so that all our feet, 
yards, and furlongs, can be reetifiecl by it. It 
has long .been the desire cjf philosophers to dis- 
cover an invariable standard, by which to test 
and connect all measures. This is sii]»plied by 
the pendulum. Let us suppose' that a pendulum, 
beating in London, when the thermoiiK'tcT slands 
at 60 o. and the baroiiK'ter at .‘lOo. is (‘xaetly 
measured in the year 1848 ; its length will 
forma staiuhird to which all otluT iiK'usiires are 
referrible. The foot would he a IVaclion ol sueh 
a^tandard, which woidd he eonlaiiKd a e(*rtain 
numb(T of times in a fin long, or a mile. Now, 
if 1000 years afterwai'ds, all our ni(*asures 
should be lost, the standard could be again re- 
covered by anotluT ('xaniinalion of tli(‘ pen- 
dulum, undrr the same circumsfanees as at 
first. Both e\periin(*nts, that in the year 
1848 , and that in 2848 , would give th(‘, same 
length of the standard, nor would the, ease b(‘ 
different in the year 10,000, if we dare suppose 
the earth existing at such a distant e]io( 4 i. 

The. possi'ssion ol vsuch a pc rieci standard 
of iiK'asuri' is naturally an object o(* inten-est 
to s"iefitilie men, who, from the time oi* 11 uy- 
jrheiis to the ])res(‘iit age, have dev(»t(‘d their 
attention to the subject. The Fivnch mat beimiti- 
cians nji'cted this mode ol‘ fixing the .standaid 
for reasons whie,b are not dei'ined ^ ery strong, 
and a(loj)t(’d llu len-miHionlh p ii’t oh tlie. liiu' 
Ix'tween the pule and the eipiator, whi(di })ai‘t 
they call a inifrc. 'riic standai'd in Lngland 
is, however, the j)endulum, which is mad<‘ the 
test of all other measures by Act of Tarliaim*nt. 

Such is tbe im[ior lance stamped on a slij> of 
metal by scii'iiee. AVe trust all our readers 
will fj-om this time i-i'gard tin*, ]»(‘Jiduluin w'ith 
a higher iiitereht, looking 14)011 it as an ex- 
pounder of great laws, and an illustrator ol’ 
imjiortant facts in llu*, constitution of the globe. 

if we have ap])eared, during our brief dis- 
cussion of this subject, to verge, a little on the 
borders of the dn/ (that horror of horrors to 
some readers), w e must shelter ourseh es behind 
the remark that all things cannot be arrayed in 
flowers, nor are the giand ti'iiths of science 
better understood or aiipiveiated wdieii ex- 
pressed in fanciful prettinesses. We, howe\ei, 
trust that few will feel disposed to complain of 
dryness when the importance of all facts rela- 
ting to the pendulum are considered. W. D. 


It is not the pleasure of eiiriosity, nor the quiet of 
resolution, nor the rai>i]ig of the spirit., nor victory ol 
wit, nor faculty of speech, nor lucre of profession, ii or 
ambition of honour or fame, or inahlemciit lor business, 
that are the true ends ol knowledge — Lord Bucon. 


A ROBBEK-CHIEP IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Among the remarkable personages of tbe 
last century, w^as the celebrated (or shall we 
not rather say the notorious) Lartouehe, or 
Hohher-CJiief, who, at the head of his daring 
hand of followers, filled all France with liis 
deeds of violence, and carried terror even into 
tlu! .streets of Paris. Ilis reckless audacity w as 
mixed wdth a degree of gallantry and of devo- 
tion wliieli softened the liarsher leaturi's of his 
eharaet(‘r, and invested him with a certain 
kind of ])o])ularity even among those wdio were 
held in <*onstant ten*or by Jus name. 

Monsieur Argenson was an incomparable 
Lieutenant General of Police, but in defiance 
Of all his vigilance, Cartouche ai)j>eared in the 
midst of I’avis ; and at this iinweleome appari- 
tion, many famili(‘s who had mit the r(*source 
of a courtly residence at Versailles l>ri*pared 
to takii ri'fuge in th<*ir country cluUeaUir, 
although the severity (d‘ the winti'i* made such 
a removal both di-agri'cahlc and ineonveniiml. 
They soon found, how^ever, that safety was not 
to he seeui’t'd by flight, for Cartouche, at the 
Inanl of forty or fifty men, attacked the Car- 
dinal of (b'vri's as In* was jiassing through tbe 
outlets of Paris on bis way to Boiirges. It is 
tiajc that b<‘ dealt gently with tbe cardinal, 
having depriv(*<l him only of bis iqnseopal cross 
and poiililieal ring, logetluT with ten louis d’or 
wbieli were found in bis j)iirs(‘ ; a pasty of 
j’obin-r‘'(l-br('a>ls, and two llagons of Tokay, 
wbieb lie bad won fiom a ffi(*nd at jiiefjiK't. 
We may obs(*iwe lii'i'c*. by way of J)al^‘ntbe^is, 
that ibis worthy cardinal, although prodi- 
giously serupuluLis, was sonn'what addicted to 
good living: be w oidd on no account })lay for 
jiioney, lest be, might losi* that vvliich rightfully 
b( longed to tbe poor; neither would be indulge 
hinis(‘lf by puitiliasing ( xpensive food or wine; 
but bis eoiiselenee was (piite iit ease wJjt'ii be 
)>layed at lueqiu't for some* recherche dish, or 
f’or a fiagon ol’ Sebiraz which (‘ost twelve or 
fifteen louis. If be was so unlucky us to lose, 
he jiaid his di 4 >t of honour by giving a volume 
of lii.^ eeelesia^tical mandates and jiastoral 
instructions, of which he always <*an-i(*d about 
with liiju Ibi'ty or fifty copies supc'i bly hound 
and illuminated. These little self-deceptions 
were thoroughly understood among his frii'iids, 
who readily fell in with his humours, because 
he w^as not only the, most dainty, hut also the 
most ebari table of pi clates — the must candid 
and goo<l hearted of mc‘ii. 

To return to bis ad\(‘nture with Cartouehe. 
The bandits n fused to lake any thing from the 
Abbe de Cervette, tin*, eardiiiars secretary ; 
saying that he was too handsome a joulh to be 
robbed, fand tbat they bad not auducit) enough 
to commit so great a crime. 
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“ Since you nrc so very kind Jind courteous 
to Aloiisieur TAbbe,” said his Eminence, “you 
j ought, at least, to leave him half the pasty, and 
I one flagon of this Hungary vine.” 

“ Most gladly Avill I share tlicm with 
M. TAbbe,” replied Carloiiche; “if h(‘. will do 
us the honour to join oui* party, and to partake.” 

Hut the Abbe liasteiied to oflia* liis excuses 
for declining so jxdite an invitation ; and 
there on foliovaal mutual eompliments and re- 
grets, which doul)ll(‘ss were more amusing to 
the bandits tlian to those whom they were 
despoiling and who longed for their (h'parture. 

One of the robbers pretended to suspect the 
Abbe was a laii- lady disguised in a cassock. 

“ Kasli and unhappy being !” exclaimed the 
I Cardinal ; *’ do you not knov that such a con- 
1 cealmeiit would be an act of sacrilege on my 
' part ? And how do you dare to take me for 
! a, guilty (h'bauchee ?” 

Cartouche gave his comrade so furious a 
blow, that he struck him to thi^ ground, 
i There ! that will t(aich thee to tnait our 

Ii pr(dat(‘s disrespectfully said he, redd(*niiig 
I with anger. 

“ S(*e liow this ra.-^cal ])resuni(*s to attack tlie 
I Cardinal of Boiirg(!s; know(*st thou not that he 
I refuses tythes from those that are in distress?” 

' continued Cartouclu', foaming with j-ag<*, and 
1 kicking the poor wreteh vho lay sprawling on 
the ground ! . . . 

I So full of terror were tlie good people of 
I Paris at this tinu', that no om‘ ventured out at 
I night, without being a(‘Compani(*d by liv(* or 
six well-armed men ; and tIio>e vho.se attend- 
ants w(‘re (‘ither few or cowardly, atlaeh(‘d 
themselves to the better n])pointe(l e(jiii])ages of 
tlndi- friends. The Parisian police W(*r(‘ eoiiti- 
; niially on tin* qui rirc; and while their iiidefa- 
j tigablc cliief wiis on his nightly patrole, Car- 
touche entered liis house, and rifled it so 
I ihoronghly of every article of valm*, that th(i 
I worthy olTicer was obliged to (‘at his soup with 
a pewter sjKam. The major of the Fn'neli 
guards did not know which Avay to turn, so 
nnnKiroiis and pressing v'ere the ap[)lications 
madci to him lor sen tin ids and (‘S(!ort.s, many of 
Avhich h(‘ was obliged to refuse. In short, 
since tln^ days of the Froiuh?, Paris had not 
been fdled Avith such ])erpl(‘xity and fear. 

While this extraordinary man wa-s thn.s 
hafliing tlie vioilmice of some, and defying the 
authority of oth(n*,s, tt was atlirmed that the 
influence of one lady’s name Avas all-poAverful 
Avith Cartonclie and his myrmidons. Tlie 
.Maniuisc d(‘. Bauflremont distributed pas.ses 
A\hieh Avere always respected by the bandits, 
and th(j secret of her power soon becciine 
knoAvn. 

She had rf*tnrned home one morning at half 
past two ()’el(K‘k. and as soon as her waiting- 
j! women liad undressed her, she di.smissed them 


according to her usual custom, and sat doAvn 
by her lireside to Avrite her journal, which, 
unhappily, has since been lost ; for she was a 
Avoman of great talent, and so full of observation 
that nothing passed unnoticed before lierjeyes. 

She AVius enjoying her busy solitude, Avhen 
lier attention was suddenly attracted by a con- 
fused noise in the chimney ; and a moiiumt 
aft<*rAvards there appeared from amid a tumbling 
ma.ss of soot, jihister, and sAvallows’ nests, a man 
armed to the ti‘eth. His iirecipitate desc(*nt 
IniA'ing impelled the burning logs into th(‘ 
centre of her ajiartmenl, his lirst act Avas to 
s(‘ize (he tongs and deliberately to rejdacc llu' 
Avood in its former position on the liearth. 
Some gloAving cinders having fallen upon the. 
carpet, he gently ri'inovtal them Avith lii.s loot ; , 

ami tli(*ji turning to the maniuise, imidii liei* a 
low boAV. 

“ Madam, may J presume to inijuire Avho it 
is T have the honour of addres.sing ?” 

“ Sir, I am Madame de IJaiilfremont ; hut as 
you have the apjiea ranee and manners of a j 
gentleman, rather than of a robber, I cannot 
divin(‘ Avhy yon have come doAvii th(‘. cliimncy 
at thi.s very un.seasonable hour into niy apart- 
ment.” 

“ Madam, 1 had no intention to (.‘liter your | 
aiiartmeiit. — Will a on haAc the kindne>.'< to 
accompany me to the dour of 3'oiir hotel?” 
added h(), draving a jiistol out (d* his belt, and 
taking a lighted wax candle. . 

“ Hut, Sir ” 

“ Madam, yon Avill luue the goodness to 
make iiaste said he, coeking his jiislol. “We, 
will go (loAvn togethei', arul 30U shall order I 
3'oiir Swiss to draw the htring.” ' 

“ Speak lower. Sir; for Jieavam’s sak(‘, .«])(*ak 
loAver!” said the tf‘rriiied Avoman. “ 'J’h(‘ ' 

Manpii.s (h*. Ihiuflremont ma\^ overhear yon.” | 

“IVay, Madam, put on yonr mantl(‘, for it is ' 
excessively cold, and 3'ou ma3^ sutler from J 
going out in your diajssing-gOAvn.” 

His ord(irs Avere implicitly obeyed, «aiid , 
Madame dc BauUrcnKmt Avas so overeorne with 
flair, that as soon as she had seen her i-edoub1- 1 
able visitor fairly outside the hoirse, slu*, Avas 
obliged to sit down a moment in tlic porfln-’s I 
lodge. A loud tap vais heard at the windoAV ' 
Avhich overhjoked tlie street. | 

“ Monsieur le Sniss(‘, 1 have trav'elled a ' 
couple of leagu(!S to-night over the roofs of | 
houses, being jiursued by informers. Do not ! 
let your master suppose that I have been liere 
on an affair of gallantry, or that I am Madame j! 
de Bauflremont’s lover ; you will Jiave to do ; 
with Cartouche, so take care what you ar(‘ i 
about. But they shall hear from me by post.” 

Madame de Hauffremont returned to her 
apartment, more dead than alive, and aAvaking ,j 
the manjuis, related to him what had passed, i 
He declared it Avas only a nightmare, and that || 
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she must have* had disturbed dreams. Two or 
three days later, however, she received a most 
j)olite and respectful iioUi irom Cartoiielie, 
enclosing a sale conduct I'or lierself and family, 
with permission to extend it to her intimate 
friends. The letter was ace()m])anied by a 
small box containing a iiiagjiiriceiit diamond; 
and llie stone being valu(Ml by Madame Jjem- 
pereur at 2,000 eroAvns, tJui JVIanjuis dr llautfre- 
rnorit deposited that sum in tin* liands of llie 
treasurer of Notre Dame, for tlui invalids of 
th(‘. llotel-Dieu. So tlie matter tc'rminated 
satisfactorily for all jiarlies. 

One more anc‘cdole of Cailouclie, and I have 
done. 

After his capture and eoiidemnalion in 1721, 
he underw(‘nt tlie tortiin^, bolli ordinary and 
extraordinary, with nnnincliing fortitude, and 
no ])ressure of ngon^" could nring from him 
tlie names of his aeeonijiliees ; but a religitms 
serujile aecomplislied that whieli the se\ere>t 
suir<*rings could not achieve. The curate of 
St. Siilpiee, who>(' visits be, had earnestly soli- 
cited, having convinced him that oiui of the 
lirst duties of a Cdiristian Avas to tell the whole 
j truth when i( Avas recjuired by v laAvfully eon- 
I slituted judg(\ the unliappy man. Avith trirnmts 
: of tear>, r(‘veab'd ibc names of his accomj)li(*cs ; 

I but h(‘ sc'cme l almost overwhcluKal by the 
1 mighty elibrt it rc(|uii‘ed to abandon, even in 
I subser\i(mce to ladigious duty, that prinei[de of 
' iidelity to his <*omj*adcs Avhich had so long b(‘en 
j. the I’uling in^dinct of hi,^ Ix'tlor nature, 
jj Thus strangely blended are the t(*nd(*neies 
to good and e\il, even among (he very outcu.-ls 
ji of humanity ! 

3Scbichis. 

I MISS STJIK'K LAND'S LIANIS (IF TIID (iUDF.NS 

j (IF ENOLAND. XI. 

I NuTJc'h. 

Tnn eight yeai-s Avhieh inter\cned betw(*en 
I the death of aMary of Orange*, and that ol’ her 
husband and sueees.sor, present to the ob.s<*i’vcr 
of human nature, a Held as bleak and as barr(*n 
as those Avhich immediatedy preceded them. 
The character of Anne is only less repnlsi\e 
than that of Maiy, because*, it is more Aveak. 
She Avas emphatically and intensely cotnmoii- 
I place. In private lilc sin*, might hav<* jia'-sed 
muster under the Avorld’s standard as “a good 
I sort of person.” All her faults Avere mixed 
j with feebleness ; all her virtues AV(‘re small, 
tame, and inoflensive ; she Avould not ha\e 
I been likely to violate a [)ropi iety, or to forget 
a conventionality either in the cause of right 
or of wrong. She had atlections, though they 
lacked that strength and steadfastness Avhich 
alone could make them really valuable, ; and 
she Avas not ungenerous, though her Ax*ry 


nature Avas ignoble ; in the garb of a decc'iit 
and comfortable selfishness she might have 
slip])ed past us Avithout notice, and sundry 
shallow amiabilities, too scanty to impoverish 
in any measure the fountain from which they 
Avere derived, might have duly qualified her 
for an e[)ita])h as lengthy and as turgid as that 
Avhich Bishop Burnet bestowed upon her sist(*i . 
Of such materials mueh of the current and 
untested goodness of society is made up ; but 
th(* lirst breath of the luniaee melts it like* 
wax. lloAv does tluj broad sunlight put to 
shame the mean projiortiuns and unseemly out- 
line of that poorly-draped lay-tignre which avc 
mistook lor man made in the image of Ood ! 

I No inconvenient sincerity of nature pre- 
vented the shoAV of a n'eoneiliation between 
, Anne and William of Nassau, as soon as such 
: a proceeding became ne cessary to tludr in- 
t<‘r(‘sts. They did not in the least mind making 
their words sAveeter tluin honey, while there 
Avas Avar in their hearts. William had the more 
diliienlt part to play in this domestic union, 

, h<‘cau>e of Avhat JMiss Strickland calls “ the 
I natural v(‘n(U7i of his t(‘inp(‘r nevertheless he 
' Avas ca])abl(; t)f suppressing even ihis, so soon 
as h(‘ found it likely to take clfect upon himself. 

, lie felt that the talents, the ])()j>uiurity, and the 
voluntary suhinission of his wife, had invested 
j liim Avith a claim on llie i(*vere,nce of the 
i Knglish nation Avliieh his pi'rsonal ({iialitles 
' never eonkl liave aelii(jv(‘d in the lirst inslane(*, 
' and which th(‘y Averi* oxeC(*dingly unlikely to 
: retain unas.^isted. Ills right to the tlirom* 
. wa,-’, as Dr. Miller sagaciously ohseiwc's in his 
j ])hilosophical histor} , [lai lianu'iitary right;” 
j ii looked a. litth* hare and unsatisfactory Avditn 
elo^el}'^ examiniid, and Ik* Avas glad to give it an 
exti aiK*ons dignity by covi'ring it Avith the tat- 
te,r(‘dand soiled gann(*nt of liereditary prestige*. 

As for Anne, altliongli in many of tin* 
transactions ol her lile it is imjiossihhi to aeijuit 
lier ol* that sp(*eies of liyj^oeiMsy into the eoin- 
jiositioii of wJiieli self - <l(*e(*[)t:(m and Av ant 
of self-discipline, Ai*ry large'ly ent(*r, Ave* are 
disposed to give lK*r the I’ull benelit of the 
doubt Avliich arises out of her natural tendency 
] to vacillation. From time* to timi* av e find her 
' Av idling repentant lett(*rs to her father, and even 
' assnraiie(*s of Ik*!’ d(*tcrmi nation to join him 
I instantl}^ if he should land in England. Nor 
is it probable that th(*se AV('re deliberate and 
; Afilfiil falsehoods, Ihoiigh most assur(‘dly In*, Avho 
! should have trusted to such d(‘elarations Avould 
have found himself leaning upon a broken reed. 

; The stab* of mind is not always purely evil 
though the oiilAVMi’d development may b(* so. 
j This se<*ms to lx*, the point on Avhicli (‘rror is so 
often made in oiir judgment of others. We 
see, the .sin ; it is l)rv)ad, clear, unmistakeabh; ; 
wc immediately decide that the caus(i by Avhich 
it Avas produced was as simple and. definite* 
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as itself. But, for the most pnrt, this is not 
tlie case. The cause was probably compound, 
as the nature in which it was to work was com- 
pounded of many parts, though the visible 
etfect, the action, was single and separate. The 
next time we do wron*^ cmi>elv(js, avc, being 
sensitively alive to tin*, mixture of motives by 
which we were impelled, and stiongly disposed 
to make all eoiiei'ivable allowance's in a case so 
delicate, may, perhaps, congratulate ourselves 
on the ab>enee ol‘ that naked and unmitigated 
guilt, wliich we have cliaritably presupposed in 
the instance of our neigId)our. In both matt<‘vs 
we were mistaken ; and we slionld do well 
to remember, tluit there never was a sin yet for 
which a multitude of plausible excu>es might 
not be fuund in the mind of the sinn(*r. IIoav- 
e\er, this i> not a sermori ; tin* sj)eeial ]>ractical 
illu'itration of the remarks just mad(‘ (if tiny be 
true,) is to be found in tin* eharaet(*r of (^iumui 
A nne. It scnmis not unlikely, that she believed 
lierself in earin'st when slie indulged in all those 
little penitential onthreaks v\ hieh appear so 
ludicrous to posterity, Ix'cause ]K»steiity has 
tlie means of knowing their iinn'ality. She 
probably peysuaded In'rself that disgust Avitb 
the uufdea^ant eon^ecpicnees of b(*r oflemxi 
was genuine jienitenee, and, as she was not 
wholly heartless, tbo Avarmtb of (iX]»ression in 
which thi> transitory I’eformation clotln d itself 
AN as far from unnatural. She Avas therefore 
not so guilty as she. Avimld hav(' been, had she. 
been deliberately, <*oiiseioU"!ly, and intiuitionaJly 
a hypo(*iit(* ; hut slie wa^ (jiiite as guilty as the 
generality of IIiox.mn ho ap[)(Mr to he d( liberate, 
consciems, and intentional liypoi*rile- really are. 

Tlu* interest (d‘ these pages is <‘xelu.siA (‘'y 
contained in tlie liistor)- of the little Duke 
ol' (jrlouei'Ster, fur eleven yeai> the heir on 
whom the liopi's of the new dynasty Avere all 
emitrial. JMary of Orange Avas ehiJdh'Ss ; hut 
the retrihutiv e jii-.t ice whieli atllicled Iht wliere 
she Avould he hktdy to hxd it most tenderly, 
did not fail to Aisit the sofim’-hearteJ Anne in 
a manner (‘(jiially impressive, and which, oikm- 
at least, as Ave shall presently sia*, prodm-ed it.', 
due erti'Ct. Alter many hitter disa|)poiiitTii('nts 
and much snifering, slu'. Avas pm'rnitted to rear 
one sickly, fragile, hiit most intelhgcml eliild, 
Avhosc existence must have been a prolonged 
t(‘rror to Ins motlie.r, and Avho w^as taken Iroin 
her at an age Avhen she iniudit reasonably begin 
to hope that he. had oidgrown tlie dangers of his 
infancy, — in theniidst too of licr rejoicings on the 
festi\e occasion of his birthday. The Avoj*ds in 
Avdiiidi .M iss Stric'klarid describes the demeanour 
of Anne under this sore trial are so forcilile, 
that we shall give them without alteration. 

“Tilt; imlortunate priucess attended on her dying 
child, Lendcth, lait with a resigned and grave foin])o 
sure whii h asLoiiihhed every one. She gave way to no 
violent hur^ts ot agony, never wept, but seemed occu- 


pied with high and awful thoughts. In truth, she was 
debating Avith an awakened conscience on the past, and 
meditating on the rotrihutive justice of God. Lord 
Marlborough was sununoned from Althorpc to the sick- 
bed of his young charge , but arrived only in time to 
sec him expire. The death of the young Duke took 
jdace July 30, 1700, five days after his birth-day. The 
thouglits of Anne were at this crisis of her utter 
maternal hcreavemcnl wholly and solely fixed on lier 
father. All she felt as a pareiil reiiiimled her of her 
crimes towards him She rose from the bed where was 
extended the cor})se of lier only child with an expres- 
sion of awe and n-sigiiation on Iilm features, which made 
a solemn impression on the minds of all wdio saw her, 
i and sat down to write to Iht fatlit'r, jiounng out in her 
! letter her wliole heart in peniteiH'o, and declaring her 
: <“oii\ietion that her hi'reavement. was sent as a Aisihle 
i punishment from heaven, for her enieltv to him. Jt 
j docs not ap]u*ar tliat Anno had ever felt tlie slightest 
I eomjiuiiction at any jirevioiis period.” 

I This last assertion we an‘, as we have said, 
disposed to doubt; h»‘eans(‘, in fact, it S(‘(‘ms to 
be simply im[MKsihh‘. But, practically, the 
: vi(‘Av i> accMiralc enough ; for her eontrilion, 

; snj)])o.sing lu'i* to have hdt it at all, certainly 
I never wcuit bi'yond a very sluillow and tran- 
sient seiilimeiit. 

I 'J’’lie history of this ]M>or litth' priiK'e’s liie, 
is full <d' a strangi* kind of pathos : the “ stitf- 
hodied coats.” w hi<*li n stideted th(‘ giowlh and 
, iinpedeil the l>l.iy of his }<;nng 111111)“, s} m- 
holizing A expressi \ ely t In “t i ait-vv aisteoat 
w'hieh it wu'i llie labour of those around him to 
li\ npi'ii his lendei mind. j\la“. for the fre^Ji- 
I ness and freoflom ol hraiitifiil eliildhood ! Surely 
it is not pos^ihh^ lo lieliold anion* imdaneholy 
spec‘laele than this — human hands busied in dis- 
torting and (h forming (.ioifs exeellmit er«‘ation, 
while the divine, life that is in it, loo vigorous 
t<» he readily sii]ipr(‘SM < 1 , (*a er and anon hn*aks 
forth, and manifesto iisi If in some new deve- 
lopment which is stifled as soon as pmeeived. 
There is a poem of Seliiller’s, embodied by 
Ivelseh in a series of his AA^ondi'rfnl outlines, 
re])resenting th(‘ struggles and slitherings of 
genius, compell(*d to satisfy its cravings Avitli 
tin* busks and slim’ds of the Actual — to dwarf 
its noble jiroporlions that thi^y may lit the 
Proeruste.^-hed of conventional tyranny — 
‘‘ IVgaMis in ih(* yoke the Avingiid creature 
can, AvluMi eom|)elle(l, do llie woik of a cart- 
horse, and is thm’efone, nvisoiiahly enough, 
rate.ii at a cart-liorsi^’s value. But, true and 
touching as is this ])ara])le, (and ha])])y they 
wlio liave never witn(‘,ss(xl such a tragedy,) it 
scarcely alheets us witli so pmdcct a smisc of 
ilespair, as do(‘s tln^ sight of that jirmnaturo 
deerejiitnde — for we cannot call it manlincs.s — 
which is sorne.tiiiK^s forei'd upon tlie child. In 
the first instance, the statun*, is complete — the 
wings are fully grown — there is ever the hope 
that tlie bonds will at last be shattered, and 
the freed ctiptive borne upwards to the region 
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I of his natural life. But in the other case it is 
^ not so. While the mind is opening, it is pos- 
sible not merely to afflict, but e.Tcn to change 
1 and corrupt it so, tliat, humanly s}>(*aking, it 

I never shall be able to attain to its dov<‘lo})in(mt. 
The mischief is boundless and ii reparable. 

As usual in such systt'ins of training, int(‘l- 
lectiial precocity se(‘nis to Inne b(‘en tho object 
of this unfortunate child’s teachers, while the* 
subjection of the will was eomparativ ely neg- 
lected. We see not in liim tliat jierhrt tiuth 
and implicit obedience to tin; production of 
which the whohi disci[)line of (‘diication should 
be directed, and whic.h, if so directed, it cannot 
fail to produce. ; premature discrelion, ready 
artifice — (sjjringing generally from an aniiabh* 
motive) — these aic tln^ salient cliaracteristics. 
His unch^, the king, inve.sts him with tlie ordiu* 

I of the gaj’ter, and the six-ye^ais old <-ourtier on 
; being a-^ked A\'liether he did not enjoy tlu‘ fe.>- 
' tival, repli(^s cautiously, “ J am ghuhler of tin* 
king’s fa,\our.” So again hi>> 1‘aithl‘ul and 
devoted S(‘rvant, hevvis »lenklns, thus writes ol’ 
him. “ He now, thou;»h he had but coinph‘ted 
his sevemth y^*ar, began to be nmre trtin/ in 
what lie siiicl, ami would not talk and ehattm* 
just what came into Jiis head, hut now and 
j' then would iittei* shi-ewd expressioius wil h souk* ; 
ij arehmvss.” On eonipleling his ninth ycair, tin* i 

I I poor little victim wa-. eoininilled to tlie tender 
ji mercies Bisiioi) Buriu't, ‘‘ alier whudi,” .says 

Miss Strickland, “no niori* of his lively s.allie.s 
, arc* repoi’ted. d\vo yiairs’ attention to the 
I' studies [)r(*sei ih(‘d by his right nnerend pieeep- 
tor woiihl hav(* hee.ii sullieuMit to suhdm*. the 
! [ietulaiKH'. and break the health of a stronger 
I indnidual tliaii the little heir ol Cireat Bri- 
Ij tain.” A lew jiagcs afo r, we lind ani|»le 
I demon.strat ion of llie truth of this assertion, 
i when at the jpiarterly examination, to A\hieh 
the young ])rince was snbjeeted in ojdei* that 
his iiitelleelnal jirogi'ess might h<‘ tested, it is 
aflirrned that his answers on jm isprmh iUM*, the 
(4otliic laws, and the fcaidal .system, perleetly 
astonislied his qu(‘stion(*r.s ! ! They might w(‘ll 
he astonished, though rather at tin* ]>r(‘eeptor 
than at the pu])il. lOveii J'iimoek’s Cat<*ehisms 
would have been beltt*r s[)ii itual nourishment 
than this. 

The bodily training of the hapless boy was 
not less defm-tive. He suffered, like many 
eliildren of pnH'oeious intellect, from wider on j 
the brain, causing much giddiness and |>hysical | 
distres.s, and recjuiring eomphite friuHloin from | 
mental exertion. How injuriously Bishop | 
Burnet’s absurd system of in.struetion must | 
have affected such a tend(‘ney, it is scar<*ely j 
necessary to say. The history of the maimer | 
in which the mistaken parents u.'^ed to force ! 
activity of inovement upon the heljile.ss invalid, , 
on one occasion even enforcing an unnatuial 
vivacity by actual blowsy is really too painful | 


lor insertion. Neither can we reconcile it to 
Miss Strickland’s descrijition of Anne’s mater- 
nal fondness ; it is inconeeivabh‘ that a really 
affectionate mother could lx; at once so blind 
and so cruel. We have no doubt, howniver, 
that she loved her child as well as slu; was 
capable of loving anything ; which is not .saying 
much. Scattered throughout the earlier por- 
tion of the.M; pages, are. many aiieedoti's of 
childish wit and mirth, spirit and sense, show- 
ing the original goodiii'ss of the materials 
w'hich w<‘n‘ iJius lahoriou>ly sjioiled. Mo.'^t 
emphatically was it an A/a/rl of Deaih, who.s(; 
kind himds witlidr(*w the young soul from 
ini.-ery ami mi.'^government, ere thi*y liad tlie 
pou'cr utterly to mar ii.s beauty. That eleventh 
birthday wa.s for him, a hirtliday imh‘cd. 

I'his child-torturer, Bisho]) Burnet, of uii- 
eiivia])l(‘ notoriety, has y(‘l anotlx'r claim to 
tlx; rcmeinbi ance of po>terity, which, in these 
<lays, s(‘ems curiou.s enough. H(‘ was the 
originator of thosi^ liigh ami hidt'ous jien.s, 
commonly (;alh‘d jxwvs, whm-ehy many of our 
elmreh(*s are still disfigured. '^I'he molivi; was 
woithy of the act, and is R'corded for tlie 
IxMielit of all thosi* who uphold .'aiieh monstro- 
.silies. lie <li(l not think that tlx; l*]ine(^ss 
Anix‘’s hxrx‘s hxikixl enough at him while he 
was preaelimg ; am! as Ix^ felt pretty sni’(‘ that 
the only means of imlueing tlx*in to do what he 
desired would lx; to (U'prixe them ol* tlx; ]K)W('r 
of looking at anybody else, lx‘ obtained 
mis.^ion to raiM* all tlx^ jiarlilions ot* tlx* se'ats 
j in St. ♦JamesV C‘hajx‘l so high, that tlx*ir oecii- 
I jiants conhi .see nothing hut tlx* ])ul])it ! The 
I saiix* pie<*anlion .si*eins to have Ix eii found 
I iiee<*ss;ny el.siwvlien*, as tlie e\am[»Ie was very 
' spredily and generally Ibllowed. We v entui t* 
to reeomnxMxl that in tlx* pre.-^ent day the 
' existence or non-(*\i.stenee of ihe.si* barricades 
j shouhl lx* csli'emi'd a test of tin* popularity of 
the preacher. 

, We w ill conehxle with one ex(]uisite trait of 
' William of Orange, which, p(*rhap.s, more than 
, an>^ other ex])resses tlx* charaeier ol* his mind, 
i a.s it i.s, in 1‘ael, the l(*gitimat(* d(*vel()])m(‘nt ol* 

' sm*h ]»rinLi})h*s as tliosi* hy^ wdiicdi lx* was 
aetuafed. The he.st mode which the fri(*nds of 
I the little Duke ol* (Gloucester could discover, to 
r(*comm(*nd him to the affections and favour- 
I able opinion ol* his unci-*, was to ])cr.Miade the 
latter that tlx* boy showed an inlx*ient and 
incurabh* di.sgnst to — P oltry, ami 
i’AiNTiXG ! Comment would be sinierffuous. 

Tin*: PRiNci:ss.’ 

SoMK five or six yi'ars .since, Mr. Tenny^son 
publi.shed a volume of p(x*ms, among which 
were “ Jxxikshy Hall,” and the “ Gardener’s 

(1) Till* ^rnl(■e^s, a iMrdley, by jVUVcd 'IVuny^jOU. E. ISioxtm, 
Hover Street, iiic. 
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I Biiiiglitor/’ and hufi;hed for ov(‘r llio snarling 
and merciless criticisms wliicli Jiad assailed liis 
earlier rliymes, Since that lime he has kepi 
silence. II is admirers have fondly hoped that 
this period has been spent in securing immor- 
tality — it has been oc(nj])ied in the compositioji 
of a “ Medley,” Listening for the diapason of 
the oracle, votaries liave assembled round 
their sacred oak of Dodona, and have heard but 
the wind musically murmuring among its 
leaves. 

Like every poem bearing the stamp oi‘ 
originality, “ The Prince>s” has been viohmtly 
abused, and as violently j)rais(Ml ; now crowned 
Avith a crown of surpassing glory, now dis- 
cro\MU*d, unqueeiM'd, and dii\en from her 
golden seat. Truth, as usual, li(.‘S between tin* 
two extremes. The full measure of Mr. T(‘ii- 
nyson’s fame has yet to be made up ; but ‘‘ I'lie 
I*rincess,” is not the less a ehariniiig and most 
imaginative poem. 

I The story is not a very ])robable one, nor is 
that of the “ Ttnnpcst nor are tho.se <d* all 
enchantments. You have to su])pose, to a(‘(‘e])t, 
something in either ease.; then*, the power of 
tin* magieiaii ; here, tin- idio'^ynerary of llie | 
priueipid (*haraeter. It is, after all, the eomidete- | 
ness with which the id<*a worked out. i-aih(*r 
than any absurdity in its(*lf‘, vvliieli iueliin*.'' you 
to carp botli at tin* story and at il,^ author. A 
college of ,savv/;//c.s‘ i.'i not a more* unlikely soeial 
]ihase than a e,onunouw(*alth of Amazons ; and 
yet few of us would give up Theseus and II ij)- 
polyta. 

The story is soon told. A knot of eo]ieg(‘ 
friends, iiieluding tin* narrator, are .''ta\ii*g 
; together in a country hou.se. On a snminer‘.'< 
day, wliile the jrai'k is tin own o])en to the 
! Meehaiiic.-s’ lnr?titiit(i of a nei^hboui'ing town. 

I the gue.-^ts theniseh (*.s a.sscmble at luneln*on 
within the walL of an old ahl)(*y th<*r(*. They 
talk of eollege lil'e ; pne-^ently one. of the parly 
read.s a page or two from a family ehroniele 
about a certain Sir Ivaljrh and some, old ances- 
tress, 

“ ^Vllo drove her foes witli slaughter from the wall.” 

And, 

Where,” 

Asked Walter, '' lives there sueli avNOUiaii jjow 

Lilia, the daughter of the host, 

' “ A rosebud, set with little wilful thorns,” — 

; The mignonette of V'ivian-plaec, 

The little heartli- flower, Lilia,” 

takes up the cudgels in defence of her sex, and 
says ])ctti.'^hly, 

'' You men have done it, how I hate 3"ou all ! 

Oh ! were T some great Princess, I ivould huikl. 

Far off from men, a college of my own, 

And I would teach them all things— you should sec.” 

The gownsmen laugh at the idea of 

" Prudes for proi'tors, dowagers for deans. 

And sweet girl graduates with their golden hair;” 


and one of the. party is sentenced to tell a 
story. He chooses Lilia’s fancy as his theme ; 
premising that ; 

“ One that really suited time and place, 

Were such a medley, we should have him hack. 
Who told the Wiiitcr’K Tale, to do it for u.s; 

A Gothic ruin, and a Grecian lioiise, 

A talk of college, and of ladie.s’ rights, 

A femhil knight, in silken ma.squcrade, 

And there, with shrieks and si ranee experiment.^, 
For which the good Sir Ihilph had hurnt them all, 
The nineteenth century g.im hoi. s on the grass.” 
And so ends the induction. 

Our ])rince.ss, Ida, ha.s bcim affianced in her 
childhood to the prince of a lu^lglibouiing 
couutiy, hut when slui arrives at years of 
di.scrctioii, r(‘pudiat(‘s the contract, and with it 
all ideas of mail imony. She has a theory ; 
she is 

“ All wild to found an uni^ci.dty 
For maiden.s,” 

and obtains from her ea^-y fath(‘r, 

“ A little dry old man, iritlunit a 
Not like a Ling- ” 

a suninn*!* imlace in wliic.h to carry out lier 
plan. 

'FIix* princt*, howi'vcr. vvlio has tin* (*vil hap 
to love her. or rntln'r, at tlii" stage of I he affair, 
her luinialure, would loilow liei-. lie shriiik.s 
from the declared re>(d\(* (d hi> latlu'r, an 
admirable sj)(*cimeii ul' test} royalty, to levy 
an ariii}, and 

‘‘ I’rii'^li th<‘s«‘ ]>r( lh\ maiden faiic.c- di.!id, 

111 lion gaunlu ta — 

j and, 

I “ lire the .'il cor sickle of the iiionlh 

I Became her golden ,*‘liield,” 

* starts from the court vvilh ( yril and Florlan, 

' lii< lVi(*n<ls, reaches the fn)nll(‘i*, the c.ipital, 
and finally, the aeadi*ini:i o(‘ his iiiivtia^.s. Tli(*i e, 
howf \ei’, no male thing is adniitt(*d. The. 
friend.-^ disguise lli(*mselv es in l\*nial(; gear, and 
are entered as pujiiP, full o\er head and (*ar.s 
in love, within a .'short time, an* detected and 
doomed to dealli by tlie indignant Ida, but not 
till tlie prineii ba.'^ bad an opportunity of sav iiig 
b(*r life, vvliicb only adds fuel to her ]).n.siouate 
disdain. Tlu'y hud th(*msclves at l(*ngtli, how- 
ever, on the outside of tlie college walls. Tlie. 
whole affair has giv(*ii ri.*^!* to a vejy pretty 
quarrel, which tin*. arini(*s of ihe two kings are 
about to light out, when Arac, one of three 
j .'^tately brothers of tin* priuee.ss, proposes tliat 
all tlndr dilferenci^s shall be settled by a inelre 
I of fifty knights on either side. The lists an* 

! arranged, the trumpets sound, the prince is at 
length borne down by the gigantic Arac, his 
jiarty is <li.scomfite.d, and the jiriiieess, for onee- 
breakiiig through her rules, descends with her 
fair train of piquls to tend her wounded brothers. 

Ida has now, in spite of herself’, resumed the 
[ chief pr(‘rogatives of her s(*x. Her womanly 
instinct has forced niion lu^r tenderness, pity, 
loving-kindness ; all bearing Heaven’s mark as 
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pliiinly a.s the proiulc.st attril)utes of lier tyrant, 
man. Th(i s(?quel is clear : — tlie triumph of* 
nature, after som(3 .slrug^le.^, is complete. The 
college becomes an hospital. T^'ot lier brother 
only, but all tlie knights wlio hav(‘ siitfered in 
tli(j tournameut, arc admitted 'within its walls ; 
and Ida take.s the prince, wlifiin she can now 
I’Cinemher as the ])r('server of her life, nnd(‘r 
her own especial eharg<\ Love follows hard 
upon ])ity, and the Ladii's’ CJollege. we may 
])r(‘sinn(^ to have been closed uj)oii the marriage 
of its prinei|)al. 

'Jda* styles of the ])()ein progiH^^se.s gj-adnally 
from lively to s(‘V(‘re. As tho iiilcresi of lh(‘ 
story de(*]KMis, the half-hnrle.'^ciLie tom* of th(‘ 
eomiuencement disapi)ear.-. ; and the* gems whi(‘h 
AV(U*e belbre <lr()[)pe<l eareh'ssly at onr feet, an*. 
n(>w pi’eseiited (*aeh in its pn)j>er jdaee. That 
they ar(‘ not polislic'd and re])()lish(‘d, we thiidv 
no Jiiatler of regn‘t. JMi*. 'Lennyson disdains 
foi* his hlank V(‘i'S(‘ the' elahoialioii Avhieh is 
nrees.>ary in souk* of liis sinalU'i* pieces; and 
while his ear pn‘V(‘nts it fi-oin degenerating 
into th(^ ehopp(*d-u[) ]U’ose of liyron, he n(‘V(‘r 
saerifiees eilli-T sense, or sti'eiigth to nieie 
liaianoiiy. Ills ver>e resendiles lather souk* old 
harliarie diadem, sd in red gold, with jewels 
of every shape, retiidar and irregidar, than one 
of onr modern eorom-is, with its gems cut into 
exael jiiid many-^iiled Ir-anty. d'he errors 
which do di>ligiir(* “ TIk' lhaiiei'sSj'’ speek.s of 
rlust ii[)on a, l‘eii‘ laei*, we fear he will ii(‘V(t 
I’ cmoN (*. j\lr. Tennjson has very great ina.^tery 
of language, and, lik(* an ahsoliit'* monarch, 
sometimes inih(ak(*s tla^ source ol‘ Ills autliority. 
'riiei'c is no riuht divine, in grammar, lb* is 
exceeding the, hoiimN of h>gi(imiile autliority 
when he deposes slid,” and er(*ets ‘‘ slided ” 
into the perlect ol' .s//We. It is pure tyranny to 
put a sentema* or two to the torture, in order 
to show his power, ami Ihi’ow ujjon IIh* woidd 
sii(*h maimed triineal(‘d objects as “ to(» dark 
lor legible.” Th(‘>e are slight I'auJts. AVe are 
th(‘ more anxious to see them disajipenr. 

AVti are, afraid to begin quoting where, so 
many beauties tlirong iqioii ns. 

^V)thing can b(‘ more beanllful than the 
sweet, sad, mournful song (p. GG), — 

Tc:ir.s, nioiivnfiil tears.” 

Here are a eoujile ul' pielnr(‘s, w hich we re- 
commend as suhji'cts to our artists, instead of 
“ the Death of llarold,” or, for the I’ljiure, any- 
thing e,onnecte,d with the Dlaek Prince, or the 
Conversion of Saxon Kings. 

There, 

Among piled arms and rough accoutrements. 

Pitiful sight, wrapped in a soldier's cloak. 

Like some sweet sculpture draped from head to foot. 
And pushed by rude hands from its pedestal. 

All her fair length upon the ground she lay ; 

And at her liead, a follower ot the camp, 

A charred and wrinkled piece of womanhood 
Sit A\alching, like a watcher by the dead.” 


” Then, whether moved by this, or was it chance, 

She pa.st my way — Up started from my side 
G'hc old lion, glaring with his whclple^s eye. 

Silent; but when she saw me lying stark, 

Dishelnied and mute, and inotionlcf'sly j)ale, 

(^old cv’ii to her, she sighed ; and A\hen she .saw 
The haggard lather’s face and rc\'crciid beard 
Of grisly twine, all dabbled with the blood 
Of his own son, shudder’d ; a twitch of pain 
Tortured her moutli, and o’er her forehead jiast 
A shadow, and her hue changed, and she said 
‘lie savecl iiiy life ; ni> brotlier slew him for it.’ 

No more : at wliicli the king in bitter scorn, 

Drew from my neck the painting arul the tre.s.s. 

Ami held them up. She sa3r tliem, and a day 
k’ose Irom tlie distance on her memory, 

AV^lieii the good (,>ueeii, her mother, shore the tress 
AVitli kisses, ere tlie days of Lady Jilanehe ; 

And then once more she look’d at my pale face; 

Till uiideistanding all the (ooUnIi Mork 
Of fancy, and the bittc'r close of all. 

Her iron will l^as molten in her breast.” 

71ie.se extracts, wliieli an^ taken almost at 
random, u ill .show ofwdiat niatei ials the. ])oem 
is eonipos(‘d. AVe only tegrid that so much 
wealth has Ixani bnished iqion a subject wliieli 
we cannot hut think was hardly worthy of it. 
Mr. 7\*niiys()ii has not now to eonvinee the 
AYorld tliat he has a iioid’s a])preeiiilion of 
nature. Ills imagination is great, his pow(ir of 
de.s(‘i‘iption nmivalhal. Lik(‘. om* of Le.ssing’s 
pi<*Uires, it unites enei-gy with d<‘tail, the great- 
est hnaidlh with tli(3 niinute.^l jinish. Unlike 
Wordswoith, lie can expn-ss th(‘ ])assionate 
iitleran(‘es of lo\e in all its varied moods. 
Ili.s birmer jxx'ins have been fraginenls, each 
di^'playiiig one o(“ these extadlenees. AVti hope 
soiiK* day to weleonn; from liis pirn a work 
whieli .sliall eonihim* tlKun all, Avitli yet higher 
reach than lie lia.s altenijitcd. 


THE KMIGllANTS OF AIIADAKRA. 

PriviiAVs there is no fcatiiie inoie striking in the 
age we live in lli.iii the iini\ ersalily of its investigation 
tUid 1 1 'scarcli. Not fifty years liave jiassed aw ay since 
men with quiet habits and (aimbndge educations 
buiied themselves in i emote distriels, licard of, in- 
deed, oceasioiially by dear friends as having meieas- 
ing f.imilu'S and ilieimi.itie twinges, but coining as 
III lie forward as lliewatei ouzels winch bmlt tlieir nests 
in theseduy banks of tlie trout sli earn bclow’ tlicir well 
kept gardens. Now, however, a change has come over 
the quietude of such existence. 'J'he country curate 
has been tliiee times in London iii the course of a 
single year, because the “ Diicct Destiuctiou” Com- 
pany ha\e determined on making a viaduct over Ins 
church steeple, and a tunnel nndeiiieatli the graves; 
and as for the water ouzel, her habitat is as well 
known as though she liad taken a house for the sea- 
son in Park Lane, or May P^air. The meanest animal 
which has left the impress of its footsteps on the 
shores of some ])rimtrval sea, has found a biographer 
to nan ate the instoiy of its alliances with all the 
ciithn.s'asin of Lodge Inm.self, while phih'^oidiei s, more 
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fortunate tlmn Alexander, have discovered for them- 
selves new worlds by their investigations of the old. 

Blit this is not all. The pleasant tales which de- 
. lighted us in childhood have been subjected to some- 
what the same process, and our opinions, like chil- 
dren’s toys, have been so often picked to pieces to 
see what they are made of, that they sometimes do not 
fit las Well as the}' ha\e done. The three one-eyed 
Calenders, the beautiful Princess Balbadour, and all 
our dear and early li tends of the Arabian Nights, come 
out with sfiange and unfamiliar names, and cease to 
be what they have been. Whittington’s cat (the very 
mouser tl.at we loved) turns out to he nothing moie 
I lomantic than the eatta, or ve^'Sel. which brought the 
I Lfinclon (or Persian) merchant rich treasures from 
' afar; and not even Mrs. Crowe’s “Night Side of 
' Nature," can bring us to anything like a creditable 

I belief in ghosts. Surely, surely we may be permitted 
j to regret some of our loves that were old, and to 
Ij exclaim, “ Turn again, W bittington," for wc feci that 

I I in Ins cat we bad once a projierty, and that w'c 
liavc lost something which was oiir own. 

In this state of feeling it is delightful to meet with 


induces to carry on their trade upon McMahon’s 
land — the object lieing to nun the latter with his 
landlord, the government, and his mistress, at one 
and the same tune, in the course of his plottings, I 
the village schoolmaster (Pinigan) becomes [lossessed ' 
of some information of importance, and writes a j 
characteristic but anonymoiib letter to Burke, Tlie ( 
anonymous letter, however, has the ralher unusual j| 
njipendagc of the wntci’s name, and an interview || 
takes place between them, ot winch the following [! 
extiact is a sample. 1 1 

On riding up to the school, Hycy, as he ap- !j 

proaclicil fhc door, heard his own name repeated by at i 
least two do/cn voices. 

I "‘Ilcic’s a gentleman, masthcr.” It’s Misthcr ITycy 
Burke, sir." “It is, heihid, sir, ilycy the hj)(>rlhecn— ” L 
“ II nil that rides the raecs, ma.sihei.’’ “Ay, and he ji 
has on lop-hnoLs and huckhkins, an’ as gian’ us a |' 

I gintleinan — ’’ 1 1 

! “Sileiiec ' said Finigan, “Silence, 1 say! Is this : 
proper sclioldHtie dcconna in the presence of a stranger ? i 
Indnstiy and taeiturniiy. ^oii iei>tiles, oi eastigation 
shall resull. I line. Paihly Sparable, " lie added, i ising 
up, “here, you inilrod, assume my ottiee, and rule tlie | 
e'-tahlishmei)! unlil I return, and, inaik nu*, as the son I 


a w'riter wdio, without making claim to any other 
magic save that of his own keen observation and 
imaginative power, places before us a tale of so much 
interest as that of the “ Emigrants of Ahadaira.” 

'J’he name of William C'arleton is of itself enough 
to ensure our attention and respect, and the story 
now before us is W'ell worthy of liis reputation. It 
w'as w'lsely said by Napoleon, that “a man to lead 
tlie peofile must bo of the people,” and in the deline- 
ation of Irish character, Mr. Carleton lias all the 
advantages derived from his intimate knowledge' of 
the home life of the peasant acijuired at the peiiod 
of early youth. It is his great mi*iit that, partaking 
largely of their s^unpatliics and teclings, he }et de- 
jiicts tlioir vuces and their lollies with sturdy inde- 
deridence and with an nntlinching hand. He knows 
the people well, and with him most assnredlv “know- 
ledge is powei.” rile conventional Irishmen, the Sir 
Lucius O’Tj igger.s, and “Sprigs ot Shillel.th,” are not 
revived by him, nor does be ever commit the mistake 
of miking men of earnest pm pose, and wihl <.xci 5 c*bi- 
lit}, (merely becaiiso ihe) aie Irishmen.) cmmmt a 
hliinder wlu’u th<*v j.r<-pi)se a ci iine. W.lh a sense of 
the ludicrous we believe’ unsurpassed, lie never saeii- 
fices to feeble sentiinentalii ies, oi forced drollery, the 
interest which belongs ot right to the pleadings of 
nature and of tnitli. 

The story of the JCinlgrants of Ahadarra is one of 
great and eonMnued interest. 

Bryan McMahon, a vTvung fainiei of good character, 
is attached to K.ithleen Kavanagh, the lov ely daughter 
of a neighhourmg agrieultmi>t. I'he lease of his 
farm, on which he had laid out much capital, lias e.x- 
pired, hut his landlord has promi.sed to renew it, and 
all things seem to favour the union of tlie lovers, 
llyacmih, (or Hycy) Burke, jiowever, a young man 
of indifleient morals, and somewhat larger means, is 
determined to prevent the rnarri.ige ; and for this 
purpose intrigues with some illicit distillers, whom he 


ot a. nailor, .Mira, 1 e.xpci’t that you 11 iiiic (hem wid a 
rod of iron - ha. ha. ha ' ’’ 

j “Ay, hill Buddy Buneake's here lo-day, si ’, an’ he’s 
able to wtK me. so thai it’s only leatheied J’d get, 
.sii, it 3 (»ii plase. ' 

“ But have 301: no oflieers 1 Cal! in aid, 1 ordher 
3'ou. ( aii’t you make Sam Seadjllian and Bhiddher 

Maekleswig there, two an gei Baneake down — 

I flatten him- it he sliould jirove e'intumaejou» dining 
I 1113 ahsenee B.ineake, murk mi' o)>edieiiee is voui cue, 

! 01 il not the east gator , that's 30111- ajti'rnative ; there 
I it i'., tieshlv cut. ii]'e and ready— and 3011 are not to be 
I told, at this time o d.a}, v\hat portion ol your 
will eaich it. AVhish-li-h, sileiiee, J sa\ llowiloyou 
do, aMr. Buike' I am ]o-oud ol u visit from you, sir; 
perhaps you would light down and evamirie a class. 
Mv' Op-eLs are all ahseni, to-da} ; but. Bve a beaut ilul 
class of L’omaiis 111 the tourih book ot \'irgil — nnmoital 
JSIaro • I)o try them, Mr. llvey; ii tbev ilon’t do 
Dido’.s death in a truly eongeiiial spirit, Bm no 
ela.s.sie. Ol one thing 1 can assure, that they ought; 
for I jdedge my rejaitaluiii it is not the first time 
T’vc made ihem j)’aeii.se the liish eiy over it. Tins, 
however, was hut natural; for it is now well known 
to tlie lamed that it Dido herself was not a fair 
Hihernian, she at least spoke excellent Irish. Ah, 
Mr. Hye3%’’ he ailded, with a grin, “the l»ireli is the 
only pathetic switch growing ' Will you come in, sir O’ 

“ Nb>, tl«auk you, Mr. Binigaii ; hut i)erhapB yon 
I would have the gooihie.ss to come out fur a little ; " and 
! as he sj)oke he nodded towards the puhlie-liouse. “ I 
know the hoys will he ijuiet unl-il you return" 

“ Jf they (ioii’l,’ replied Fiiiigaii, “(he alternative is 
in no shajie enigmatical. Mark what Bvo already said, 
gintlemen. Sparable, do you keep a taithtul journal of 
the delin<]ueTit.s, and observe that there are offices of 
importaiiee in this world besides flagellating erudition 
in reptiles like you." 

He then looked about him with an air of vast import- 
ance, and joined ll3ey on his way to the publie-house. 
Having ordered in the won by pedagogue’s favourite 
beverage, not forgetting something of the same kind 

for him.'^clf, he addrcs.sed Finigan. 

* * * * 

We shall not puisne the story further. The plot 
which Burke had designed thrives well, and McMahon, 
ruined m circuiiisiances, and disgractd by the sup- 
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position tliat be liad received a bribe, determines on 
I taking bia family witb liiin to America. Heartbroken 
j as be was, discarded by liis mistress and mistrusted 
by bis ac(jiiaintanccs, be yet finds consolation in tlie 
untiring atrection bis sister Dora, and to her he 
turns for comfort and supjiort. 

I She, however, poor girl, has her owm sorrows, 

I almost too heavy for Ikt to bear. 'I’lie loll<»\ving in- 

! terview between her and James Kavaiiagh, will 
explain their natuie and tlieir cause; — 

. . . From the iiionKiiit Hint the decision oa/V/m/r), 
was come to, a deep gloom selt,le<l upon the lamily, even 
1 Dora, notwithstanding lier allei tionate disposition and 
high spirit, hail her own soirows to coutend witb — 

I sorrows known only to her brotlier Bryan, whose heart 
! hied for lier. This, hy the rest of the tainily, ivas iiii- 
jnited to (he natural regiet she felt, in common witb 
themselves, at leaving llu' old jdai'es for ever, witli this 
ditrcreiiee, to be sure, they imagined Ibat she Icit the 
separation more aciitciv than they did. Si ill ns the ]»eiiod 
for their dejiaitun* a])])roaelied, (here was not om* of Ihe 
family, nohvith'-tanding what she tell heiself, vvho 
laboured so incessantly to soothe and siislain the spirits 
ol her fat her, wdio was fast siiilviug iiiidei the j)iosi)ect 
of being “tor e\er removed," as he said, liom “the 
place his heart had grown into.” 

»She in tact., ilo' geiicial consoler of the family; 
and >ct hei eve ni'a'ly (iver met that ol her brother, 
that a leal did iioi liciiible in il, and she telt disposed 
to hurst out into an agony of inn ('stiained gnet 

It was one (‘veiling in tin' week ])ievions to their 
deiiaitnrc, that s1h‘ on her return tioiii B.illyinacan, 
I hen, on passing bend ol tlie road, bet ween (’ainglass 
and Feiiloii's l.iiin, she met tlie eause of (he soriow 
wliich <)]'])j,'ss(>d hei, in Ihe handsome jiersou ot James 
Kavaiiagh. to whom shi' had been lor more than a j’cai 
and a iialf dcepl,> anil devotedly attached, but w'ltlnmt 
llic kiiow'ledge ot any individual living, save her lo\er 
Ininselt, and her broihei Bivaii. On seeing him, she 
nalurally slarled, but il was a start ot jileasure, aua slu* 
tell her cheek tlnsli, and again get ifiile, and her heart 
]).il])iiale(l, then wa" siiil a moment, and ag an resumed 
its tumuli nous pulsations 

“Blessed Ik. (omI, my darling Dora, Unit I've met you 
at last,” said James: “in Heaven’s name bow did it 
b:ij)])eii tb.it we haven’t met for such a leiii;Ui ot lime''” 

“1 am sine tlial's iridri* Ihan I can ti-ll,” refilled 
Dora, “or lather. it’s what you and I both know Ihe 
cause of b)u well " 

I, “All, pool Dora' he exclaimed, “for your sake I 
don’t vvisli to spake at all aln>iit it, it left me many a 
sore lieart when 1 ihouglil ot you.” 

I Dora’s naturally pale cheek mantled, and her eyes 
,, deepened witli a IkmuIuuI severity, as she liastily 

turned them on him aud said, “Wliat do you mane, 

, James'” 

“About poor Biwan’s eoiiduet at. ihe elcetion,'’ he 
|| replied, “and that tiltyiiound note, and ma,> hell 

I I consume it and iiim th.it tempted him wutli it ' ” 

I “ Do you forget,” she said, “ that von'n’ sj»aking to his 
' sister that knows the falsehood of il. all ' and how' dare 
you, in my presence, attempt to say or think that Bryan 
M'Mahon would or eould do a mane or dishonest aet ' 

1 I’m afeard, James, tliere’s a kind of low siispieion in 
your family that’s not right ; and I have my reasons loi 
' thinking so. T fear there’s a want of true generosity 
among you, and if T could be sure of it, I tell you 
now that, whatever it might cost me. I’d ncvci — But 
wdiat am I say in’ < That’s past.” 

“ Bast I oh, why do you spake that w'ay, Dora dear ^ ” 

“It’s no matter w'liat I may suffer iiivself,” she 
replied, — “no matter at all about that Imt wginst and 
I for all, I tell you that, let what mav hafifien. I'm not 
I tho girl to go into a family that have treated iiiy dear 


I brother as yours has done ; your sister’s conduct has 
i been very harsh and cruel to the man she w^as to he 
married to.” 

“ My’^ sister, Dora, never did anything hut w^hat w'as 
right.” 

“ Well, then, let her go marry the Bo])(‘, with rever- 
ence lie it siiokcn, for 1 don’t k no w^ any oiher husband 
that's fit for her. I’d like to see the girl that never 
I (lid anything wrong; it's a sight 1 never saw ^>ef» I 
I know.” 

“ Dora dear,” rojilied her lover, “1 don’t blame }ou 
for being angry: I know that such aloud of disgrace 
upon any family is enough to put one past their tem- 
jMT / don’t care about that, however,” be pnx'eeded ; 
“if he had lietrayed hi.s cliureb and his country ten 
times over, an’ got hve hundred pounds instead of 
fifty, it wouldn’t prevent me fiom making you my 
wife." 

Her eyes almost emitted fire at this iineonseioiisly 
offiuisive language ol Jv.av'aiiagh. She ealincd herself, 
however, and assumed a manner that was cool and eiil- 
jiigly ironical. 

“ Wouldn’t jMui, indeed she leplied • “ilear me ' 

1 liave a right to be {uoud of that. And so you’d be 
I mane enough to many into a tainily hhiekened bv dis- 
grace ' 1 thought you bad some decent jiride, James ” ' ; 

“But tfiiu have done nothing w'rong, Dora,” he 
rejilu'd , “you’re free Iroin any blann‘ ol that kind.” i 
“ I’ve done notliing w'rong, bav n’t I '” she letimied. 
“Ay\ a Ibousand things; for, thank Ood. I’m not infal- i 
lible,lik(‘ your sister. Haven’t 1 sujiport.ed my liroiber 1 
in every ibing he did ' And I tell you ibat if J li.id j 
been 111 bis j)lae“, I’d ju.sta' done what be did. What i 
do you think o’ me, now I 

“ Why, that every word yon say, and every lively | 
look- ay, or angry, it you like— that you give, makes ' 
me love you mole and more, an’, jdaisc Hod, iny dear ' 
Doia, I hope soon to s(‘e vou my own dailin' wile." li 

“That’s by no niani's a eeitain allair, James; an’ i 
don't rely upon it. Bi'i’oie evei 1 become your wile, Ij 
Kathleen must eliange her eonduel to my brother.” | 

“ Deed, and I'm ah'ard flnit she’ll never do. Dora.” I 
“ 'riioii the surra a ring y oil’ll ever ]. lit. on me while i 
tlnrc’s bicatli in my bodv.” I 

“ Why, didn’t she give liim three months to clear | 
himself?” I 

“Did she indeed' And do you think that any j 
young man of spirit w'ould pay atlenlioii to sm-h a | 
Kliiled piece ofpridcasth.it '' 1 1. was her business to |. 

send tor him face to face, and to say, ‘ Bryan M‘i\lahon, I 
I never knew you or one ol .vour ‘aniily to (ell a lie or 
do a dishonest or disgraeetiil act,’’’- and hero, as she j 
sj>oke, I he teais of that ancient integnl \ and hciedif.ary' | 
imde, which aie more jiieeioiis nlies im a lamily (liaii 
the eostlic'.t jewels that evei sparkled lo the .siiii, spr.ing 
Irom her eves, — “Hind now l»vv.'in iM‘M.ilion, I ax no 
Ilian’s word but your own — 1 a\ m> other evidence but 
youi own, 1 put it, then, to your conscience - to that 
honour lliat has iiov'^ei yet been tarnished by any of 
your hiinily', I say, 1 juit it to yourself Inae, faee to lave 
with tlie girl that loves yon, and answer me as you are 
ill the })resenee ol Hod * did ymu do what they cliarge 
you witli ' Did yon do wrong knowingly and delibe- 
rately, and against your eoii.sciencc ? ” 

The animated sparkle ot her l.ice was so delightful 
.and faseiiiating, tliat her lover attempted to juess her 
to his bosom, but she would not suffer it. 

“ Behave, now • ’’ she said firmly ; “ sorra bit— no,” 

.she pioceeded, “aud w'hilst all tlie world was against 
him, running him down, and l)lai;keiiin’ him, was she 
evei the girl to .stand up behind his back and (b'fcnd 
him, like a — hem — defend him, I say', as a girl that 
lov ed him ought, and .as a generous girl would '” 

“ But bow could .she wdicu slic believed him to be ! 
w'rong 

“ Wluj did she believe him lo be wrong upon mere 
hearsay ( Aud granting that he wrong, do you 
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think, now, if you had done what they say lie did (and 
they lie that say it), aiV that I heard the world down 
iij»on you for your first slip— do >ou think, J say, that 
I 'd not defend j^ou out of ehine eoutraiiness. and to 
vex them '? Ay, would I ' ” 

T know, darlin, that you’d do cverythinjr that’s 
f^encrous an’ ri^^lit hut, si'ttini; this alf.iir aside, niy 
dear Dora, what are yon and I to do ' 

I don’t know uhiit we’ie 1o <lo,” she replied; “it’s 
useless for yon to ax mo Ironi my lather now, for he 
wouldn’t ^^ive me to vni— sorra bit.” 

“ Hut } oil’ll ^ivo 1110 yoiii.solf, ])oia, darling 

“Xot without hi> oonsont--no, nor with it, as the 
himilies stand at this inoinent ; tor 1 tell you again that 
the sorra ring ever you’ll put on me till your sl^ters<‘nds 
tor my hrothei, aves his jiardoii, and makes up to him 
as she ought to do. (Mi ' why, .lames dear, should she 
l»o so liai'sh uj)on him'” she said, softening at onoe ; 
“ she Is so good, and so Aiultlcss, alter all' — Hut 1 sup- 
]H)sc that's the raison of it — she does not know 'whal it 
IS to do an} thing that's not right ’’ 

‘ Dora,” said her lover, “don’t he harsh on Kath- 
leen ; yon don’t know what she’s sufferin'; Dora, in. r 
heart’s hioko — broke' ” 

The tears were already upon Dora’s cheeks, and her 
lo\i.T, too, was silent tor a moment. 

“ She has,” rcsnined the warni-hcartod girl, “neither 
brother nor sister that loves hei, or can love her, better 
than 1 do, after all.” 

“ Hut in our ease, darling, what’s to he done lie 
asked, drawing her gently towards hini. 

“ I'll t^•ll yon, then, what I'd reeomuiend you to do,” 
she replied; “spake to my hiother Hi\an, and he 
guided h\ him. I must go now — it's (juite dusk.’* 

There was a moment's pause, alter w hu h Aic hade 
her lover a hasty good night, and huined home. 

It would be to anticipate the intcMCat of tlie d’lHiHr- 
moiti were we to point out tlieiatliei amusing lliheiiii- 
aiiism in the title to our tale; we shall only add our 
best thanks to tlie publisheis of llic Pailour Novelist 
for introducing it to us. Jt was the favouiitc jirojeet 
of the enterpi ising Constable to offei literatiue to llie 
juihlic at so cheap a rate tliat the “hook on the cot- 
tage w'indow shmild become as m^cessary to its in- 
mates as the chair by the cottage fire.” The piin- 
li>liers of tlie Parlour Novelist so'-iu detci mined to 
carry out this jivii.ciple to its utmo.st extent. We 
wish them lieartily succe.ss, and for ourselves only 
hope tliat they will continue to sup])ly their readeis 
with tales winch in interest and beauty may cfju.il 
that ot the Emigrants of Ahadarra. 


ANSWER TO CIIAK.VDE. 

Yes, Hcauty’s hhisli is fair to see, 

And Hcanty’s glance is dear to me. 

And deai ly do 1 love to % lew' 

The light that licams in eyes of blue, 

As pure as is the rosy cl(»w 
OI morning spread o'er all helow'; 

Yet if, with cold and haughty eye 
The scornliil beauty pass me by, 

The veriest worm that crawls would he 
A dearer object lar to me ; 

]jut when from atfectation free. 

And linked watli sweet humility. 

Then Heauty shines divinely bright — 

Like uLow WORM through the shades of night. 

OlStTTOl/S. 


I EDlTOjl’S ITISTSCKIPT. 

V''rom our Writing-Dcf^k. 

I In those inconceivable and iiicomprehcnsihle times, 

I which have conic upon us us suddenly as show'ers are pojm- 
I laily supposed to do in the Aveejiing month of w'liich this 
I Day of Fools is the coniineneeiiient ; in these stirring 
j times, when wonders eoine tieading on the heels of 
j wonders, till we eiaso to feel surprise at anything; 
j w hen kings slip otf their thrones, and are lost to sight 
I 111 the dim obscurity of private life, or lutch constitu- 
1 tioiis really cut and dried out of the w’iiidow, to he 
I scrambled for by the miirmuriug iiias-.es below, even as 
j we have beheld eharitahly disposed jiractieal jokers dih- 
I tribute red-hot hallpeiice troin a fire shovel to small 
I hoys in the street, (hoys and ma.sses lu)th running the 
I iisk ot burnt tiiiiuns tor their ]).iins ,) ni these e^cntflll 
: days on whieh we have stiinihled, so to sjieak, wc teel 
' suie that o/ii lo\al subjects, oni amiahle and enlightened 
I Public, must rejoice to learn tliat we an* still iimlcposed, 

I still able and willing to w.itdi over their interests, and 
eatei loi their instruction ami amiisiumMit 

Tor, gentle Hcailcis. he it known unto yon tliat editors 
ha\c been at a prouuum ol late. j\s citi/.eii kings have 
gone ilown, and llieii pilm ely jiuigcny talleii helow' ])ar, 
{px.') as a })im.sler, whieli he it ohsciwed we do not coii- 
sidei oumehes, would say, so, in an inverse ratio, 
editors aie looking up, and poets is riz Hut we, faith- 
ful to our Sharpe, Inne steadil} resi-ted the temptation 
of acijuiring small fame by adding our owm ])eri<*raniinn 
to the list of “ Heads ot tin* I’l'ople” hiukeii in Tralal 
gar Sipiare by the ndlili's., slave., ol iiidi.seriinniat ing 
policemen .\iid }ei such indivuiuals as A -'I and 11 
17 ought to lin'O rc'pect foi im'u ol hfhiis, unle-s, in- 
deed, the} confnse them w itli tneir natuial enemy, the 
" InniKf ( ! m nt ttftuh'Hin.' ‘ Neither have we betaken 
our.sclve', like a certain hiotlnn editor, to the city ol the 
liaincades to fiat,eini/c with Liberty in a Idouse, and 
sec the fun. Hut as, instead of availing our.sol\c,s of 
any of these opeiiingH for “a nice young man," we have 
remained at home to attend to our own all'airs, let us 
prove that wc have not relinquished tlm-.e highly de- 
sirable opportunities for nothing, and enter uj)oii 
business. 

In the L.st jdacc, then, S. J\I. has not made .Ajual 
foots of ns, and wc lune much pleasure in introducing 
our readers to the “ Stoiy ot a Family,'’ by the authoress 
ol the “Maiden .Aunt.” We also led sure that they 
will he glad to i)eieei\e the name of Aims Pardoe 
amongst our contributors, and to learn that our pages 
aie lor the future to he occasionally enriched by the 
[jMMlijctions ot lar graceful pen. Of oui Steel Engravings 
we need sa\ nothing; w'c leave them to sjieak for tlicm- 
schos. W c have more good things yet in store foronr 
readers; of wdiat they arc t-o eousist, the enlightened 
incmhcis of society wdio are Kulliciently alive to tlieir 
own interest to invest a shilling in the May part will 
hceoiiic aware. 

A w'ord to one of our fair correspondents. Wc did 
not know' till she did us the favour of writing to us, 
that N anti ppc w'as an Irish woman; such is, however, 
the only hypothesis hv whieh we can account for her 
sending us a letter to inquiie the fate of her contribu- 
tions, and carclully concealing both her own real appella- 
tion and the names of the articles in the fate of which 
she is interested. 

* Euu, a thief. 
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THB FIRST SETTLERS.^ 

BY ELIZA FARNHAM. 

On tlic northern side of a prairie, eighteen miles 
in extent, two groves approach within a short dis- 
tance of each other from the east and west. They lie 
on a lofty swell of land, and are visible many miles 
away. ’J'he plain between these dark green promon- 
tories is smooth as the unruffled sea ; and you fancy 
ns you look upon its quiet outline, wliilo the tree-tops 
toss and swell against the clear blue sky, that the 
smallest object would be discernible. Presently a 
short dark line rises against the light, and us the 
coach toils over swell after swell, and biitigs jmu 
nearer the object, it grows distinct, permanent, and 
bold, and fastens itself with a strange pertinacity on 
; the eye and mind. It concentrates your wandering 
thoughts, and you wonder what could have led to the 
construction of such an object on that spot. No 
dwelling or other tenement is visible, and the green 
wall of the western grove rises apparently a full 
mile from it. There it stands, without proportion or 
symmetry, its harsh angles unrelieved by a single 
shrub, its silent walls brown with the storms of years. 
— It is a tomb! Faither back in thegiove, stands a 
house near which its silent tenant lived and died. 

Long before these Linds were vacated by the 
Indians, a settler came hitlicr from the eastward 
with hia family, lie was loving thiou'di these beau- 
tiful gardens in search of a s])ot whereon to make 
! his home. One morning his white-topped waggon 
entered the soulh.ern herder of this large pranie, 

I a' d, all day, was seen liy the wondeiing Indians 
] at the glove to lise and fall slowly among the green 
swells, coming neaier and nearer, till at nightfall 
It halted on the line where this solitary tomb now 
I r-tands. Here the travellers encamped; and one who 
1 has visited the spot will not wonder that when the 
I ])atriarch had seen the next snn lise on the scene 
I betore him, he decLired their jonrneyings ended. 

I A silo was selected in tlic grove tor tlieir eabiii, the 
I logs were lei led tUid laid up by the father and his 
sons, and a frontier home soon sent its smoke euiliiig 
i tlirough the overhanging boughs. 'J'lieir only iieigh- 
hours w'eie the rambling Indians, who, in then e\- 
(iirsions from the iioith and south, always halted at 
this grove. They had no domestic animals save the 
faithful cattle that had drawn them, and a dog. 

For many months after the cabin was built they 
depended on w'ild game and fruits for subsistence. 
The lifle of the fathci brought down abundant sup- 
plies of deer and giousc, and the smaller members of 
the family could trap the quail, gather berries and 
plums, and beat the hazel and luit trees. 

'i'he wife and mother wrought patiently for those 
she loved. Her busy bands kept a well ordered 
borne during the day, and at night they plied the 
needle to the wardrobe of her little liousebold band. 
It was already scanty, and materials to rejilace the 
wmrii-oiu garments were far aw-ay. and would cost 
what she liad not to give. When one was wmrn 
beyond the resuscitating powers of her needle, its place 
was supplied as well as might be, by the skins which 
they had taken from their game. 

Sunrise and evening twilight found the father at 
Ills labours. He had no harvest that year, but if he 
would reap the next, much preparation must be made 
before the vvinter came. F'irst, the turf was broken 
where he proposed to plant bis corn, rails were next 

(1) From Life in Frame Land. Harper & Co. New York. 
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T made and laid around it, some of the native iiay 
was gathered and piled up* at the corner of his cabin, 
and a little garden fenced and ploughed. When 
all these things were done, there yet remained the 
journey to the nearest settlement for winter goods 
and grains, and for the cow, which could not longer 
be dispensed witli. AVhen all was ready, the father 
and his eldest son started in the emigrant waggon, 
and were absent many days, during each of which 
the mother and her little children — protected, if dan- 
ger came, only by the dog — looked anxiously out 
upon the great prairie, now embrowned by the frosts 
of autumn, and wondered when tliey would return. 
There weic few travellers then in those uninhabited 
plains. Day after day passed, and no sign of life 
was visible on the plain, save the deer bounding 
among its crisp herbage, or the furnished wolf rush- 
ing madly against the winds which bore tlie scent of 
prey. 'Hie intense sunshine which flooded the sway- 
ing sea, was now softened by the hazy atmosphere 
peculiar to those plains in the autumn months; tlie 
flowers were all dead, the trees disiohed, and a wiki, 
vast desolation, which penetrated the soul of the kmc 
w'omaii, seemed hovering over tlie face of her new 
home. 

On the fifth day, a party of Sauk warriors, plumed 
and painted, entered her dwelling. Her heart heat 
<|uick, and her eye glanced wildly towaid her little 
ones, as their swarthy figuics darkened the door; hut 
a moment rcstoied her sell-possessioii. Slie knew 
they were not enennes, and felt secure in her veiy 
helplessness. They had not lived niuek among the 
whites, and it requires some tcaehing to induce the 
savage to fall on a helpless person who is not his 
foe. With the few words and signs which she had 
acquired, she entered into convcisatioii with them, 
and learned that they were on their way to give 
battle to the Kaskaskias and Feorias. Here was a 
new' cause of solicitude; her hiishaiurs load lay 
through the battle ground, and who could tell whal 
savages, seeking blood, might do? or what would be 
bis fate sliould lie fall between the hostile paities! 
OHeriiig them such hos])itahty as her jjooi home 
afibrtled, and jiraxing that it might pui chase the 
safety of the absent, she signilied lier hopes and 
fears, and watched ihcir retrcaliiig footsteps with a 
boding heart. 

All day she bent her eyes to scan the plain, but 
nothing met .her scaicb save the toims of the re- 
treating waiiiors, wliieh grew dimmer vith distance 
and the fading light, till at length they were wholly 
lost. AVith aching head and anxious hcait, she ])ut 
her little ones to bed; and when they slejit she rose 
and looked anxiously out upon the night. Elack 
broken clouds were driving across the heavens at a 
fearful rate, and the wind rushed through the naked 
trees, and howled around her chimney, like some 
evil spirit demanding sacrifice. 

'J’he only window of her cabin looks over the 
plain ; and there slic stands, gazing as if the daylight 
rested on it, and she hoped each moment to sec the 
loiig-wished-for object bcavc in sight. Presently a 
strange light gleams on the blackened sky ! What 
should it be? Not lightning, for it rose instead of 
falling, and hung longer on the sight than the electric 
Hash, But it is gone ! — now again it comes, stronger, 
and looks as if the bright fiery sun had lost bis 
place, and, without any precursor, were rushing up 
the southern sky. Again it almost disappears; but 
the faint tinge is soon increased, and a bioad glare 
bursts up which overwhelms that widowed heart. The 
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I dreadful truth pierces her very heart, and makes lier her knees, and commended herself and her lielpless 
I whole frame tremble. 'Hie prairie is on fire! Oh, babes to the mercy of her Ciod; and then rose, calm 
God! what a conviction ! She remembers now that and collected for the event. She had not, hitherto, 
they have talked of prairie lires, and promised them- contemplated the wonderful scene apart from the 
selves much pleasure in beholding them : but she dangers with which it was iraught : but now, for the 
never dreamed of the red demon as cm enemy, first time, she was struck with its grandeur and sub- 
and one to be encountered in this dreadful solitude. liinity. It was an unbroken line of flume, wide us i 
Her heart sinks within her. There are no means the eye could reach, mounting, roaring, crackling, ' 
to avert or escape it. The only living thinga about and sending up columns of black smoke, which as 1 
her arc the clnldren and the fuitlitul dog. The they rose became rarer, and rising still higher, were . 
former are sleeping quietly, ami the latter sits at her rcilluininated so as to appear another devouring 
feet gazing in her face with a mute synipathy|that brings demon sweeping the heavens. Mercy and hope 
teal's to her eyes. She does not need to look for the seemed alike cut olF by its angry glare. The fiery 
light now, for it has gained so that she cannot e.scape wall shut out the world behind ; except occasionally, 
its glare. The wind is hearing the fire almost with it.s when a blast cleft it, it opened upon a black cliasin 
own speed across the immense savannah. She cannot that looked like the funeral vault of nature, 
calculate the distance at which she first saw it, but it Scarcely bad she taken this brief survey, and noted 
it were at the e.xtieine southern border, it must, with the nearer approach of the llumc, when the. dog came 
such a ivind, reach her in a few hours, nay, even bounding to her side, and, with the most earnest 
less ! petitions, sought her attention without the door. She 

But what to do? where to go ? She rushes to the followed him a few steps, scarcely thinking wliat 
door. Merciful Heaven! It is all one sea of dry i»hc did, hut, finding nothing, and seeing him making 
combustildes around lier. Grass, dry grass., every- rapidly for some distant point, she turned back, 
where! she can find no refuge. The very tree-tops, closed the door, and sat down before the window to 
if she could gain tlicm, with those slic is bound to watch the progress of the lire. In an instant lie wa.s 
save or perish with, would afford her no piotection there, pawing, whining, howling, and, by every means I 
fiom such a sea of flame as is roaring yonder. 'I’he m his power, soliciting her attention. Befoie she 
wind increases — the elements seem to grow madder could open the door to admit him, he bounded ' 
as the flame approaches, and aggravate its fury. throu:>li the window. 

With every blast it towers and curls, and then, as if “Merciful God! what have you done! ^\e shall 
enraged at its own impotence, sinks a moment sul- all be consumed — there is no hope now ! He stood 
Iciily, to gather strength for a fresh efloit. at her feet; the strong intelligence of his face fasci- 

There is a large creek about four miles away; Jiud naled her eye in spite ot the danger. What could 
on this the lone woman hangs her last faint hope, ho mean? In an instant the sagacly of his instinct 
The wind will not befiieiid her, and she Cctii flashed upon her. To the ploughed field I Yes, 
only hope that the waters may airest the flame, tlieie was liope, and tlieio alone. She seized the two 
Hapless woman! she little knew the stieiigth of the younger eliiidrcij in one arm, and almost Jiliing tlie 
I devastating demon that was let loose that iiiglit! A olhei by liei hand, she lied along the trodden paili, 

I slender thread of waiter to separate lier from such a the delighted dog going beloic, and iiiatiilesting his 
! surging sea of llanic ! But if it did not protect her, joy by every sign in his ])ower. 'J’liey gam tlie 
' what then? If the last extremity came, what should fence — the liu* is at their heels, it almost hlisieis 
she do ? She could have hut few moments to delibe- theii unprotected faces ! One or two more leaps, and 
rate, after tlie dreadful foe crossed this line. BewiI- the heiblcss giound is gained. Tlie fire lias nothing 
' dered, almost stiipificd, by tlu* terrors of her condition, now to feed on, and almost faint with the sudden ami 
! slie had not waked her children, iShc had conteni- ccitain safety, the exhausted mother dro])s on the 
I plated their dreadful fate alone, almost in silence, ground among lier lielples.-j infants. 

and with little action, after she opened the door, and “ Mciciful ‘Javiour, what an escape ! ” In a few 
W’as overpow'ered by the conviction that to leave minutes the flames are besieging the house; the logs 
the hoiise was even more certain death than to covered willi dry baik are but a morsel in their fieiee 
remain. j‘i'vs ; tlie liay-stack takes lire, and couinuinicates to 

Now, when the time grew short, and tlie hot the lest of the cabin, and while tlie great volume of 
breath of her relentless foe rushed fiercely around the fire sw eepN among the trees and ovci the plain, 
her, she addressed herself rapidly to the care of her it leaves the lieav ier materials to he consumed more i 
little ones ; she woke them with much difiicnlty, and slowh. Long did the light of ihe hurniiig home, | 
with much more brought them to compiehend the ihcrefoie, blight the eve of the lone w'omaii after the 
danger that awaited them. One lively hoy enjoyed “praiiie file” had done its worst aiouiid her and | 
the spectacle, and clap[>ed his hands, and almost gone, bearing luiii and <levastatioii to tlie norihern | 
maddened his mother by lushiiig out to get a fairer plains and groves. VVoin out by the terrois of the 1 
view of the wonderful scene. But where was the night, she sank into the semblance of sleep on the | 
dog? — the noble dog who was her only intelligent naked eartli, among lier babes, with her faithful pio- I 
friend in this fearful time? Her quick mind had tector crouelicd at her feet. I 

counted on his protection in case she should escape She woke in the morning to the dread reality, i 
and were shelterless. But where was he? She wliich had been biiefly forgotten, but which now 
stepped to the door; the light was now strong and broke witli stunning Jorce upon lier senses. Her i 
revealed distinctly every object. He was nowhere to childien w'cre chilled and hungry. The spot where 
be seen ! She made the woods ring with his name, late tiieir pleasant lieanhside slioiie was a lieap of 
and presently a low su]>plicalii)g bark was borne to mouldering brands and blatkened ashes, with which j 
her ears on ihc hot wind. the morning w'inds were toying in merry pastime. ] 

The fire had crossed tlie creek, and was tearing 'J'here was neither food nor shelter ! and when she 
its way, like an infuriated demon, up the plain. A rose to her feet and looked out upon the plain, its 
few minutes* must decide her fate; she fell on strange appearance startled her. it seemed more 
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boundless than ever, and tlie blackness of desolation 
brooded over it. It was clean sborn ofevciy blade 
of vegetation, and appeared, within the tast few 
hours, to have been blighted with a curse fioin which 
the smiles of heaven could scarcely redeem it. 

With faltering steps the unhappy woman gathered 
her little ones, and prepared to leave their cheerless 
bed. Hut whither sliould they go ? 'I'here was no 
house within many miles. Reside her own little roof 
she had not seen another since they h ft the last set- 
tlement. To seek shelter oi hiead, theiefore, from 
others was impossible. Her only resomce was to 
search the wasted w'ood and plain for roots or niiU, 
or whatever miglit be left lo support life, till her hus- 
harul’s return. Tiie tire of her eahm would warm 
her shivering hahes tor one or two da\ s at least, and 
if help came not then, bhe must trust lieisclt to the 
niereies of a jouiney over the bleak desert. 

Rending her stejjs, ilieiefore, towards the smoul- 
dering niiiif^, slie sootlied and warmed her children, 
and set out with the generous dog to seaich the grove 
for food. It was a despciate piliirimage : most of 
tlie nuts and fruitts in the viemity of the house, lull 
been gatliered and deposited in the loft for winter 
use ; and of tliose that w'ereleft upon the giound, few 
had cscajied the consuming ll.nnes of the }>rcvu)iis 
night. ()( e.isiomiHy, she tound one slielteied by a 
decayed log or a luMvy clum[) of grash, wdiicli the 
tlie in Its liaste had not stopped to devem. Rut they 
were rare, end she had three months to feed beside 
her own ’ A scanty meal was, however, obtained, 
and she relumed to llu hie. 'riiewaimlh lelieved 
ihi i feutlenngs nioie idi'eel M.illy than the coarse mor- 
sel they had eaten, 'i'he little ones wondered where 
llu' liousc \sas, Init rtjoiced in the gic.it pile of hum- 
ing logs, ami after a little time, the inotlier had the 
lu.ppiness ot seeing them foi get then liunger in some 
meiry games. 

liOiig and infeiHidy this day did her eves dwodl on 
tlie wide, l)hick plain ! She liad no net'd lo look so 
eriine.stly, loi llie mostcaieiess glance w'oiild have re- 
vealed the while covei of tlie waggon ir il had been 
moving ovei the d.uk siuface. Noon passed, and 
Inought IK) signal of nieuy. She could see the hiown 
(U'cr leaping timidlv o\er the seorelietl wMsti*, and the 
giouse wlu'idiiig In-, shoit, swift lliglit fiom ]>laet‘ to 
])laee ; hut this was ell. Another night of dieadfiil 
solitude, e.\})ose(l to eidd ami liiiiigtM, and to the 
starved woU ! shelleiiess, iveajtoiiless — the dog their 
only defence. 

During tlie day she li.id found a few of the ground- 
nuts, w'liicli grew quite .ibimd intly iii tlie edge of the 
glove; with these she fed her litih' ones ; ami p,iil- 
ing with nearly all her clothing, wi\ipped them lu the 
RCrint covering; and with jihasant woids, wfiile her 
lieai t was hiirsliiig, soothed them to sleep, and laid 
them on the chaired tuif to the vvimlw.nd of the 
Miioking pile, vvliile, with her noble dog. she satdowm 
to w'aLcli their slumheis. 

At iiUervalM, tor several Iioum, the wdnds bore to 
her aching ears the shoit, ipiei ulous barking «)f the 
small jiraiiie wolf, and once or Iwu-e iier \ciy blooil 
curdled when the sin ill, dismal howl, by wlueh the 
large grey wolf summons Ins iieigliliours Ibi an attack, 
fcsoimdcd over the bleak wa.ste ! ’J'he night was 
utterly black. lieyond tlie little ciicle, faintly 
lighted by the wasting embers, iiotliiiig could be 
decerned. Her eyes would not warn her of an 
enemy within three yards; and as often as she 
peered into the darkness at every new sound, tlu* 
faithful dog would nestle to her side and lick hci 


j hand, and turn his intelligent eyes towards hers with 
I an expression of sympnlhy and confidence that 
i cheered Iier solitary vigil more than she could tell. 

The cold winds howled around her thinly clad 
frame, and chilled it to tlie core. Tiie noises one by 
one died iiwaVi and, spite of the horrors ot her condi- 
tion, a drowsiness stole over her which she could 
scarcely resist. Her eyelids drooped, and her shiver- 
ing body swayed slightly to and fro, wdien the smoul- 
deiing ends of the logs tninbled into a new position, 
and sent upward a vohiino of shining, crackling 
sparks, which roiiscd Iier sinking energies and braced 
Iier for another hour s w atching. At last the dark- 
ness became jnofoiindl}' silent! Save the steady 
pressure of tin; wind, not a sound was heard. ’I’he 
nocturnal waiitleiers seemed to have withdrawn lo 
their h.uints, and left natuie to the undisputed reign 
of night. Chilled, and faint with fatigue and fasting, 
tin* lonely watcher could no longer preserve her 
wakefnInesK ; she curled her sliivering form close to 
the sleeping babes, and left the vigil to the faithful 
dog. 

It was stupor rather than sleep that locked her 
faeiilties till tlie cry for food recalled them. 'J’he fire 
w'as diniiniohing ; the sun was iij), but he looked 
coldly thiongh a mass of leaden vapour that was 
ciowding up the south-eastern sky. ’J’hc whole hea- 
vens weie curtained with tlic still, sullen mass which 
tlneatened every moment to descend in rain. A few 
lioiiis hefoie, she had ihouglit her condition could 
scau ely 1)0 aggravated. Rut tlu* impending storm 
was little le-^s to be dre.ule(i,in their feeble state, than 
the terrible foe which had exposed them to it. Her 
limbs were stiffaml full of ])am ; her brain reeled, and 
her sight became dim, as she lose to her feet and 
})iepaied to search the grove once more for some- 
thing to sustain life in her liungry children. 

Her own desire for food was gone; she would littve 
loathed the most templing viands. RiU wiieii the 
little ones hung upon her gaimcnts and begged for 
bread, she Miinmoned her fainting Jimh« to one more 
efibit; and, taking a direction which had not been 
tried hefoie, she found, after a long and painful 
seal eh, a few' stalks of tlu* gi oinid-nut, which her 
feeble hands with dillieiilty removed fioni their firm 
bold upon the soil. 'I’he loots of these afforded a 
nlol^^eI wheicwitli to siill the cries that pierced Iier 
he.irl. And wiien theie was no farther hope, and her 
limbs tottered beneath her, and strange racking pains 
wrung her woiii hialy, she hastened haeic to the spot 
which still seemed home, though nought of home was 
theic, and felt, if hei hour were come, it was better 
to lie down and jieiish by those consecrated ashes, 
than in the clieei h‘Ss wood, 

A dijzzliiig lain was falling when .she reached fhe 
‘'pot, and thiealened to increase. 1 1 would be iin- 
pos-'ible to pieserve the fiie long; hut pushing tlie 
brands together, she gatliered her trembling little 
ones about her knees, and, helween her periods of 
agony, .sought to impress tlieir inemoiies with the 
tell ihle events that had befallen them. She endea- 
vouied lo make the eldest boy comprehend that he 
might be the only narrator whom his father would 
fimi, sIioLild he ever letinn ; and left many tender 
ines'^ages for him and for her first-born. With ])ullid, 
tearful face he promised to do as she desired ; hut 
uiged her to tell him wlicic she would be wdien his 
father came, and w'hether Ids little brothers were 
going witli liei, to leave him all alone. 

The rain inci cased, and their drenched garments 
gave the chilling blast redoubled powo. The em- 
L 2 
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bers hissed and blackened, and soon refused to warm 
the shaking group. Like the pangs of death grew 
the mother’s agony! — as certain and relentless ! And 
there, beside the reeking ruins of her home, the 
black earth beneath, and the pitiless storm above — 
there, alone, her only attendants tlie helpless children 
and the dog, who sat at her head, and seemed almost 
to weep over her writliing form, the hapless woman 
gave birth to a little being whose eyes never opened 
to the desolation of its natal hour ! 

Long did the mother lie unconscious alike of the 
terror-stricken cries of the children and the moaning 
caresses of her dumb friend. The day was far ad- 
vanced when her eyes opened on the dreadful scene. 
The cold rain was pouring steadily down, and twi- 
light seemed to her faint eyes to be creeping over 
the earth. A pleasant sound was ringing in her 
ears, but either it was a dream, or its import had 
faded from her mind before it was fully grasped. 
She made an effort to rise, but fell senseless. Once 
again her eyes opened, and this time it was no illu- 
sion. The eldest of her little watcher.s was shouting 
in her ear, “ Mother, I see father’s waggon ! ” and 
there indeed it was, close at hand before his untrained 
eye had discovered it. All day it had been toiling 
across the black prairie ! The rain had softened 
the turf, and the wheels sank without cutting it ; 
so that the last few miles had been inconceivably 
tedious. The mourning garb of the jilain had struck 
the hearts of both father and son with indescribable 
terror. The former would have left his slow team 
and flown across it, but his son had charge of the 
cow, and this was impossible. More alaimed and 
excited as he advanced, he was still obliged to re- 
strain his intense feelings, and accommodate his pio- 
gress to the slow motion of the tired cattle. Night 
drew on before the desolalion of his home was re- 
vealed to him. 

When witliin about a mile, he should have dis- 
covered the house, but all was a le\el waste ! Unahl.* 
longer to enduie the tortuic, he Sjirang forwaiil, 
leaving the animals to follow as they eho.se. Ife flew, 
he shoaled, and the dog bounded to meet the well- 
known voice. When the hoy saw llie waggon, the 
lather had just left it, so that even as he repeated the 
joyful tidings, the stiickeii man stood over them, 
lialf-stupificd by the effort to comprehend the nature 
and extent of his calamities. 

A group of pcrislimg children, an infant corpse, a 
dying wife ! and all, all gone, wherew’ith to minis- 
ter even the decent ceremonies of such a period. 
Oh, how bitterly his lieavt cursed the day when he 
trusted the treacherous beauty that invited him there ! 
He raised the (]\iiig woman in his arms; the seal 
was on her glazing eye, and the faint fluttering at 
her wrist foretold the last and worst that could befall 
him I Slowly, word by word, she told her agonizing 
tale. He threw his garments over her, and wiped 
the rain-drops from lier face, and diew her to liis 
heart. Ihit tlic cold dew returned, and told that 
storm or shelter would be soon the same to hei ! He 
y)iayed her foigiveness, and with wild, iiieohcrent 
words, accused himself of her cruel murder. She 
vindicated him from these accusations w'itli all her 
little strength, and with many messages for her absent 
son, and many prayers for licr dear childien and 
their father, she resigned her breath, just as the last 
light was fading from the western sky. 

She had begeed that her tomb might be made on 
the site of the burned cabin. And there, when he 
had watched two days and nights by her unsheltered 


corpse, and hewn a rough coffin to receive her and 
her untimely babe, she was deposited. The grave 
was a rude hollow, scooped with sticks and the hands 
of the widowed liusband and his sons. The prepara- 
tions were completed, and the dead lowered on the 
afternoon .of the second day. At midnight a troop 
of famished wolves attacked the holy sjiot, and but 
for the rifle of the husband, would have torn its , 
sacred contents from their rude repose. - The next | 
day he felled the nearest trees, and laid them in the j 
form of a vault on the spot. And this it is which 
greets the traveller’s eye so many miles away on the 
un tenanted prairie ! 

The grove has since retired and left the tomb 
lalone — a bold and solitary mark on the high line of j, 
the horizon. 'J'lic plain below is still unchanged. It i 
is the same rich, green expanse in summer; the 
same bleak, howling waste in winter. It is now , 
skirted with farms under the edge of the w'oodlands. 

One cabin has sprung up in its midst, on the bank j, 
of the stream. But it is forsaken and dilapidated. ' 
Its door is gone, and the rough planks which made ' 
the floor have been used as fuel by emigrants who 
have encamped near it. Its small cellar yawns dis- 
mally in the face of the curious traveller who looks 
within. 


TWO HOURS IN A URISON. j 

BY AQNES STRICKLAND. \ 

{TJu Jlisforia/i of (hr of KikjIo nd.) 

AVe have duties to the age we live in ; and it 
bcdioves tlio.'-t' wlio labour in the eiiu^e of truth ' 
not to confine their r(‘S(‘areIi(‘s to aneimit tomes , 
or inonldering doeunients, reeonls ol’ the iiriiiiu- ;; 
table Past, but to walk oeeasionall}^ abroad 
among their fellow^-en'alnres, suul to not(‘ the I 
dLtinetixe features of that iniportant Pkesen'I', : 
on wliieli d(‘p(‘nds the liappiness or misery of ' 
the millions who are yiassing onward wdtli us 
to the boundless oecian of eleniity'. Tlie faets i, 
wliieli our own eyes liavi*. Avitne.^si'd, do tlu'y 
not belong to the history of our times, a most 
important portion of it, the domestic, statistics ; 
of the jieople ? AVTieii future writers shall be I 
describing our Pkesent as their Past, Avill ' 
tliey not seareli for these, things, these faets of ] 
cvciT-day oeeunviiei*, as carefully as we liaA C | 
sought for those Avliieh gaA C characteristic evi- 
dences ofllie illustrious dead of centuries gone j' 
l.y? _ I’ 

Our .sympathies should not be exclusively i 
devoted to the cahiniities of royalty; and I veil- ; 
tun* to believe that many of the gentle readers I 
wlio have deliglited to entiii* Avitli irn*, into the i 
])alaces of the (ineens of Kngland, will follow | 
me Avith no less inter(‘st into the cottage of the j 
Engli.sli peasant, or the gloomy recesses of the : 
prison-house. * ! 

TJie following transcript of a page of life’s | 
stern realities, is from my pencilled notes of | 
two hours spi'iit in one of those desecrated ; 
abodes of royalty which modern utilitarianism | 
has converted into a county jail. . 
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On Saturday, Sept. 3, 1843, my sister and 
I arrived at Lancaster on our way to the 
lakes, and determined to take our Sabbatli 
rest ill the royal duchy. Tlie next morning, 
after attending divine worship in the beautiful 
old church, where, by tlie bye, we Jieard an 
excc'llent scjrniori from the Rev. Mr. May, we 
were enabled, tlirough the courtesy of one of 
the county magistrates, our friend and cicerone, 
to employ the interval ladbre tlie afternoon ser- 
vice in visiting the eastl(‘ ; Sunday being a day 
on which strangers anj generally excluded, 
unless, as in onr case, accompanied by one of 
tlic visiting magistrates. 

\Ye entered at the, ancient gateway built by 
John of Gaunt, duke of Laneastcii* ; and after 
giving a passing sigli to tlie disfigured glories 
I of the Planlagenet architecture, we crossed the 
j spacious outer court and ])roceeded to tlie f(*mal(i 
p(*nitciitiary. Jf any tiling conn(‘cttid with a 
prison could be called ]*leasiug, I should con- 
sider that term applicable to the arrangenumts 
of that department of tli(‘. establishiiKUit. No- 
thing could (‘xceed the cleanliness aiul good 
I order. Above all, tliere was every aj)p(‘araiice 
I o(‘ an exeiillent moral influence excreJsed hy 
1 tin; matron, who was, 1 doubt not, W’cll qiiali- 
I lied for her dillicult and important oflice. 

I, As it was Sunday, the |)risoiier^ rested from 
lluir pi'iial tasks ; those who eouhl r(*ad were 
' su])j)lied with Ilibles, and a profound (pii(*t that 
approached almost to sohminity ])revailed. In 
one of tli(^. wards live women of ditfererit ages 
il werf‘ s(‘ated ; two attentively (Uigaged in the 
i! study ol' tlie vSeriptun s and threii wlio could 
I not read, weary of want of occupation. TJie 
j Yoniig(‘si ]ndsoiier’s ('y(*s Avcri* full of tears 
when she raised them from the Sacred Volume. 

I Slw was not above nineteen years of age, 

I meek, mode'^t, and ])re])()>sessiiig in h(*r ap- 
I p<'araiie(* ; it Avas a pib'ous sight to see her in 
snedi a place. I asked her what olTeiice she had 
eoinniitted. 

Jlishonest practices,” she replied, Avitli a 
flood of tears. 

“ In Avhat Avay ?” 1 inijuircd. 

“ Giving away iny eiiiploycr s provisions,” 
she sobbed. 

An otfence Avhicli from its freqncne.y and ex- 
tent is doubtless a serious injury to liouse- 
liolders, and Avliicb adds breach of trust to dis- 
honesty. Yet ill many cases the oflence has 
been the otfs[)ring of (ionipassion, the Aveakness 
of a tender heart that knew not how to resist 
the importunities of those Avlio bad jdeaded 
hunger, and cold, and sickn(\ss, as the r(‘asons 
Avliich led them to crave relief of one who was 
in the midst of plenty. And if the alms had 
been abstracted by the household servant from 
lie r oAvn pittance, Avhat a touching instance of | 
charity would the gift have been ! But ser- 
vants seldom liave any thing of their oavii to 


give, and it is not for th(‘m to indulge in the I 
luxury of giving at the ex[)eiisc of others, how- I 
ever hard it may be to Avitliliold a morsel of | 
food from llie hungry. In tlndr oavii class 
this is rarely done ; for of all peojile tlu' labour- 
ing ]K)or are the most charitable, and the beg- | 
gar is sure to be oflTtjred a share of the cottar’s 
crust, even if it b(‘ the last scrap in tlui cup- j 
board. The young servant, wlicn her conqias- 
sionate f(*elings ai’e assaih'd by a tale of distress 
or the artful jiretences of an importunate im- 
postor, lias to struggle against the propensity 
of a kind heart to comply Avith the entreaties 
that are addressed to lier, and the custom of ' 
j)(‘ophi in h(T oAvn degree tn give a part of 
Avhat they have to those Avhose nec(‘ssities , 
a])])car greater than their own. ^ 

1 remember the case of a littl(‘ maid in a 
farm house, her first ])lace, avIio, Avliilc sitting 
on tin; thr(*shold at the open door on a fine 
summer morning, discussing the eontenls oi' a i 
porringer of bread and milk Avith great relish, j 
Avas thus addressed by a beggar girl about Ji(*r i 
OAvn age. ; 

“ IIoAv I should like that nice bread and , 
milk ! I am so very hungry : you have a good 
breakfast every day, and 1 never have. For 
(jJod’s sak(‘, give me some bread and milk.” 

It isn’t mine,” J‘cplied the little maid, '‘but 
I sn])pos(i it makes no ditferenee to mistress ' 
Avheth(‘r I eats it or you and she rc'signed I 
the porring(‘r to the importunate p(‘titioncr. ' 

Her masti'i* treatinl the transaction as a !; 
breach of the (‘i^hlh eonimandmmit, and though |j 
the niagistrale Ixdbre Avhoni he carried the I' 
eonqdaini Avas too just a man to do iiior(‘ than i' 
reprimand the enljirits, the young sia’vant was ! 
diMiii.s.^ed from her [)lae(‘ Avitli a eharaetm* for j' 
dishonesty. , 

It Avonld he Avdl if the sweid. spirit of Chris- ! 
tian love and forlu'aranee were iiiort* freipuiiitly 
(‘xereised hy thos(‘. stern moralists, avIio apjx'ar | 
to consider it their duty to inflie.t th” penalty of ! 
the laAv f(»r cA^iTy p(‘.tty larceny they ileteet ; | 

and that they would commune Avith their own i 
liearts Avith a huniiliaiing si*nse of their ri'spon- ' 
sibilities to Him, “in whose sight no man 
living shall be justified.” It is no liglit matter 
to destroy tlie pro^p(?cts of a young female by ; 
branding her Avitli the name of a felon, for an ' 
offence that bears no proportion to the punish- | 
111 cut. ! 

The young woman in the Lancaster pimiten- i 
tiary liad been sentenced to three months’ | 
imprisonment, two of which had expired, but j 
an allusion to the ajiproacliing period of her | 
liberation elicited a burst of anguish. “ She | 
kneAv not Avliat Avould become of her then,” 
slie said, 

I told her “ she Avas still in the fresh morning 1 
of life, and liaving health and strength miglit i 
get an honest living, if she put iier trust in j 
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God, and avoided* evil companions and prac- 
tices.” 

She said, “ she hoped God would enahle lier 
to do so, but she owned she despaired of get- 
tin" into service again wilJioiit a character.” 
“ Wlio,” continued sli(‘, weeping bitterly, 
“ would take an}' c^ie wlio has Ixani in jail ? ” 

All this time one of the other prisoners was 
watching the conference with a bold yet sinister 
regard, which attracted iny att(‘ntion, and aj)- 
])earcd very distressing to tlu^ poor girl, who 
hung her leaid, large tears fell heavily on the 
pages of the open book that lay on her lap, 
and her bosom rose and fell with su])prcssed 
emotion. 

I turned to the other woman. “ And what 
has been your offence?” J iiifjuired. 

“Receiving stolen goods,” sh(‘ replied un- 
dauntedly, from Ac/*,” pointirig as she spok(‘ | 
j to the young creature with wliom I had been 
j talking, and who responded to this rough re- 
Ij joiiuhn* with a deep-drawn sigh, 
j H(*r(i then was the tempter, an evil woman 
j in middle life, with a face map])(Hl with the 
' trac.es of sordid and eriud passions, the hn-o- 
I cious ey(; and the brazcMi foreliead that denot(‘d 
a heart callous to evcTy leeli ng of remorse or | 
pity. There was mockery in the tone (»f her 
horrid voice, detinnee in the scornful gesticu- 
lation of her finger, as she stood scowling Avith 
fiend like malignity at her tearful victim. 

I looked from the erim(?-hard<‘U(‘(l sinner to 
the unfortunate young m-eature wliom slie had 
betrayed into sin, an<l Avhose ]muishment slu^ 
was aggravating as lar as sh(‘ liad ihe p<>wer. 
It was one of tliose painful picinres to wliicli 
one Avould wish to call I lie altcntion of Chris- 
tian pastors and Christian h'gislators. 

The matron of tin* penitentiary looked Avith 
compassionate sympathy on the case of tiu* 
young Avoinan. She said “ her conduct Avas 
unexceptionable, and she trusted that she Avas 
a sincere penitent.” 

There Ava'^ soinetliiiig simple and louehing 
in her manner; her che(;k still retained tin* 
blush of shame, h(!r lieart the fre.^hness of 
youthful sensibility, and the tenderness of a con- 
science not y(*t inured to sin. She had taktm her 
chastening meekly, and it had Avronghi in her 
a godly sorroAv. 'J'lie end of punishment had 
therefore been successfully accoraplislu’d as re- I 
garded the renewing of a right spirit, but how 
were the fruits of repentance to he brought to 
perfection in holiness of life, if, Avlien the term 
of her incarceration ended, she A\'as to be flung 
back upon the wilderness of life Avithout a 
home or shelter, or a refuge from the. taunts of 
unconvicted sinners, deprived as .she aa'us of 
the only Avcalth of the labouring classes, a good 
character ? 

“A broken and a contrite heart God wdll 
not despise.” But man is less merciful to his 


felloAv-worrn than the Almighty Judge to whom 
all hearts are open, and who knows how far 
the sinner Avhose ofleneo has been amenable to 
the laAvs of nuin, is more deserving of con- 
demnation than those better instructed and 
more fortunate criminals, Avhuse guilty viola- 
tions of Ills coininandmciits pass openly unpu- 
nished before the eye of that Avorld which 
inflicts inexornbh'. vengeance for smalhu’ sins. 

Jn tlui inlirinary avc saw a dying Avoman, 
Avho told us that slic had b('en hd't at the last 
assizt‘s under sentence of transportation for life, 
but tilt* rajiid progress of a dt‘adly malady had 
prevt'iited her from being removed Avith the 
other coiixicts. She Avas noAv bed-ridden, in 
the last stage of drojisy, “but,” said she, “by 
God’s (Special intTcy I have l)t‘en spared to be 
brought to a recolh^ction of my sins and the 
knoAvledge of my l)lc>s(‘d Saviour’s love, in the 
la.st days of my long and evil life. Ladies,” 
continued sht*, ‘‘you would lx* IVightened if I 
Avert* to ltdl you tht* dreadlnl things 1 have 
dont* ; you Avould not stand near me if you Avero 
to know what a sinm'r I liave bet'ii.” 

Then, stretching out Jier hands, Avhile lit*!* 
hirgt*, dark t*yes, glazed and sw'ollen Avith her 
feaiful malady, swam in tt'ars, she added in a 
deep hoar.-'t* voice, — 

‘‘ Pray lor mt*. Pray tliat the sins of a long 
life — ''Ixty vears — sjieiit in the practice of 
every sort of gmilt, may Ik* forgiAcn nn*, for 
lilt* sake of God's hl(*sSt*d Son. Gh I lii^ Avon- 
deiTiil g()odn(*^s in n(4 cnlting me olf in tlie 
nlid^t of uiireptoMed ttrimt's ! in granting rm* lids 
comforlahlt* bed and this (jni(‘t r(*om to die in, 
in>tt*a(l of tin* hoi*i‘iol(* s(*(‘ri(*s, tin* noiM*, tin*, 
hlaspheinit*^, the cruel mockery I should havt^ 
heeu among ! No oin* can tt‘ll w dial it is, to die 
surrouinled hy Avicketl ]K*ople. (iod has l)(*(*n 
very gracious to me in hiiiiging mi*, to this 
p(*acel‘id pl.iee, and giving me so many eom- 
ibrts Avhich I did not th serve, and above all, 
the knowledge of Ids mer(*y in jiardoniiig sin- 
ii(*rs. But I — T ha\e b(*en so vt*ry A\dck('d, 
that I dart* not hnpt* lit* Avill pardon a Avrt‘tch 
like me.” 

Shtj Avas ill a slate of gr(*at excilcmenf, and 
only paused Avht'ii too mueli exhaust(‘d to pro- 
ceed. We said all Ave t'ould to soothe and en- 
courage, her to trust in His mercy, Avho had 
thus, in tlic tAvclftli Inmr as it seemed, called 
her to a knoAvlt'dge of His salvation. Her 
tears began to dow', and she became more 
tranquil. Tht re, Avas no thought of display or 
profession in this Avoman ; she spoke in the 
vehement cloqut'iice of umalTticted feeling, but 
the fetding of a strong cliarae.icr. “Her hours,” 
she said, “ Averc numbered, and she wished to 
spend them all in praising God’s goodntjss in 
bringing the sickness upon her which had 
been tlie means of her coming to a knowledge 
of her responsibility in his sight, and that 
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instead of sailing with her fellow convicts she 
had been brought to the Lancaster pouitcn- 
tiary to receive spiritual instruction and to die 
a pcuiitent, and in that quiet room/* 

III the same ward was an unwedded mother, 
who had on tlio preceding day brought her 
first-born, a guiltless child of sin and shame, into 
the world. It was an uncommonly lovidy babe, 
and tlie otlier females app(iar(id to deri\e much 
phiasure from this attractive addition to their 
mournful society. It was an aflecting thing to 
see at tlie same moment the b(*ginning and 
the end of human life under circumstances so 
painful to contcmiplate, and striking was the 
contrast between tlic unconscious iiinocence of 
the, new-born infant, and tlie fearful agitation 
and passionate remorse of th(i dying convict. 

I talked a little with the motluir of the babe, 
but her intcdlee.t, naturally of the lowest grade, 
had nevc'r been eultivatc;d. She seemed scarcely 
accessible to any good imiiression beyond the 
I iiistine.tive tenderness of maternity — depraved 
I inchicd niu.st any female heart be in which that 


feeling finds no place. 

In a, lower room I saw two other woimm 
with older infants. One. of the.se, a hcautiful 
fat fellow of six montlis old, with a lair face 
and laughing black eyes, ludd out bis dimplctl 
b: ids to come to me, and almost flew into my 
arms, where Ik* displayed great animation — pat- 
ting my cheeks and playing with my ribbons, 
'riiis lovely boy, so full of life and intelligenci*, 
whom many a childless noble would have gladly 
given half liis estate to call his own, bad been 
born ill tin*, prison, the heir of misery and evil 
repute. His mother, a woman of* some* ability, 
but with a decidedly unpr(*poss(‘ssing counte- 
nance, was a circulator of base coin. She liad 
a shrewd sinister’ (ixpression in Iku* dark watch- 
ing eye, and I mourned for tin*, too probable 
training her imux’ent babe would recidve from 
her. I could not forbijar, ivlien T gave him 
back to her arms, entreating her to consider 
Jier I’esponsibility in the sight of Ood as a 
mother, and not to bring iq) that sweet child 
to a life of guilt here, and misery bereaft(‘r. 
She turned away and dropped a t(*,ar, a token 
of softness I had not in 6t)otb exjHicted from 
her. But woman, however fallen, is often to 
be subdued, if appealed to IbrougU the myste- 
rious fountain of tenderness that pervades a 
mother's heart. 

Our next visit was to that part of the prison 
wlicre juvenile offenders are confined. There 
were about sixty boys wearing the prison dress 
congregrated in the court yard. "I be appear- 
ance, I regret to say, of the majority of these, 
was most discouraging. I however vemtured 
to speak to one who stood aloof from the rest 
of the degraded company, as if ashamed of his 
associates, 1 asked him “of wlmt offence he 
had been guilty ? ’’ 


He hung his head, blushed deeply, and re- 
plied in a low, but distinct voice, “Dishonest 
practices.” 

“ Have you beem brought up in that sad way 
of life?” I inquired, “or have you brought 
shame and soitcjw on paremts who endeavoured 
to bring you up in the fear of (lod ?” 

lie Inirr-t into tears, and said, “ I was 
brought up by good parents, who served (lod, 
and taught me better things.” 

The prisoner was about fifteen, tall, hand- 
some, and with gentle iminnors ; his appear- 
ance was that of a person who had been used 
to lar diflereni scenes and associations. 

I expressed a liope that, seeing the error of 
his Avays, he might become a, reformed clia- 
ract(*r. 

“It is only the third time he has been here 
for his tricks,” ob^iorvcnl the governor’s son 
drily. 

This boy, so young, so ingenuous in appear- 
ance, was then an old offender ; but was lie the 
less an object of compassion on that account? 
Nay, but the more so, for tlie first step in the 
liatlis of evil, that dtK*isive st(‘]) in the journey 
of lif<‘, the only one that costs they say a pang, 
had l)(‘en taken at a very tender age. ; wi* know 
not uiider what circumstances of strong temp- 
tation an easy l(‘mi>erament had been deluded 
into sin. The barrier of duty once broken 
down is lightly overstep]>ed a second lime, and 
(wen a third ; but while the blush of shame, 
the tears of self-reproach, the tenderness of 
youthful feelings yet remain, who shall dare to 
regard the youthful culprit as a n'probate ? 
Should we, not rather strive to impiwe these 
impressions for the, renovation of a right spirit 
n itliiii a lu'art that laments its errors ? We see 
the j)uiiishm(‘nt, the degradation, which crim(i 
has brought upon it.s votaries, but Ave sec not 
the concatenation of circumstances that have 
led to tlie offence. “ Let not the city boast of 
its strength which hath never been exposed to 
a si(‘ge.” 

The governor of Laiica.ster gaol w’^as anxious 
that the sejiaration system should be adopted, 
as affording the best Jiopcs of effecting tlu; re- 
formation of the criminals. Tlie eff<*cls, how- 
ever, (wen of this salutary method, ai’e too 
oftem but of temporary Ixmefit. A strong 
effort of legislative Avisdom and philanthropy is 
also required, in order to devise some national 
emidoymerit for this unhappy portion of the 
community ; otherAvise tli(iy go forth after the 
term of thtur impi*isoriment i.s ended, with 
strong impressions, it may be, of the bideous- 
noss of sin, and a desire of leading a new life — 

“ to Avill is prc.sent” Avith many of them, “but 
hoAv to perform they find not.” 

They come forth with the brand of infamy 
on their cliaracU'vs. Who will give them 
emidoyment ? Shunned by the respectable 
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portion of society, and in want of brefid, they 
become reckless. The juvenile* offenders are 
assailed by their old temi)ters, and they fall 
again and again. 

Dead indeed must tliat heart be to all the 
holier sympathies of tlie Cliristian character, 
which could contemj)late without feelings of 
the deepest commiseration the blighted hopes, 
the desolate position of those unhappy ones. 
Surely some institution might be devised, on 
industrial ]n’inciples, to afford employment and 
prob.'itionaiy encouragement, to enable the re- 
claimed fi lon to earn a new (diaracter, to become 
a new creature. Such an institution would be 
as a (Mty of i-efuge, to which the chastened and 
repentant might lle(i, as a resource against the 
strong temptations by which the newly released 
! penal prisoner is assailed in his destitution and 
I liis d(*spair.^ 

I The result of such being flung back, like 
,, noxious weeds upon society, is to disseminate 

far and wide the seeds and atmosphere of moral 

I I pestilence, and to consummate the ruin of im* 

I mortal souls by selfish apathy, instead of 
i becoming partakers in the joy which is felt by 

' angels over one sinner that repenteth and 

I I turnetli from the (‘vil of his ways. 

But to proc('(;d in the progressive unfolding 
I of th(5 dark curtains that shut the interior of 
' the gaol, and its degraded tenants, from the 
j observation of the world. We were next 
j conducted to that quarter of tlie prison where 
' adult male offenders were eon fined. About 
150 of this class were assembled in the \ard. 
Jt was my fir>t visit to a gaol, and never bedbre 
I' had I seen so many human beings congregated 
|, together, wlio^e eoiintenanees bore so uiiiver- 
i sally bad an expression. 

Dressed in their hideous felon livery, blue 
and yellow, they looked like one large family 
of (wil-rninded brotluTS — for a similarity tof 
propensities constantly actuating the brain, will 
ge.nerally produce correspoiiding lines in the 
j features. Even so did it seem with these imm. 

I A brand, mon*, unrnistakeabh*, than that which 
i the scaring-iron of the old hiAV was wont to 
iinpr(‘ss on the palm and the cheek of the 
])etty Inrcener, had sealed them all. 1 thought 
of the mark of Cain — the outward and visible 
sign of' the inward workings of sin in the soul, 

! marring the human countenance as with a blight, 
or the traces of loathsome disease. If one might 
! venture to form a judgment from a brief and si- 
I lent survey of this degraded company, for there 
i was not one to whom I ventured to speak, I should 
say that the intellectual faculties of the majority 
; of them were of the lowest grade, and had 
j never been cultivated. Very few of them 
' could read, which may partly account for the 
I* mistaken courses they had pursued in life. 

' They reminded me of Goldsmith’s description 
!i of the Vicar of Wakefield’s gaol congregation. 
|1 


There was the sly leer, the sullen scowl, the i 
air of hardened impudence, the bold stare of j 
defiance, the sardonic curl of lips which with ; 
difficulty repressed some ribald joke as we i 
passed, and the cunning, sinister askance of j 
others, who were evidently considering whether ' 
it might not be possible to exercise a feat of I 
professional legerdemain on the pockets of 
some of the visitors. On the whole, so dis- 
heartening and revolting a spectacle I never 
saw before or since. 

We proceeded up the massive stone staircase, | 
which was much worn away by the constant I 
footsteps of guilt and misery, and looked into j 
some of the wards, where I saw several of the ' 
nnhappy men sitting on their beds in a sort of ! 
sullen apathy, apparently reckless of everything I 
but the irksomeness of restraint and the absence 
of excit('ment. !j 

1 was told that the male felons appeared to i 
greater disadvantage on Sundays than on tbc! i| 
Week-day'S, when they were occupied at their 
ta^ks. Having no inclination for devotional 
exercises, the sabbath rest was pain and w(*ari- 
ness to tluMii, and increased the gloom of the 
sullen and the ribaldry of the vivacious. 

They had all attended morning service in f 
the small eha])el attached to the jail, but de- 
rived apparently little beneiit from what they 
beard. I did not see ojie male felon with a i 
Bible. Thos(‘ who knew bow to read could , 
not b(? induced to read religious books. 

Th(5 aspect of things in the female peni- j 
t(mtiary was incalculably more encouraging. , 

We were shown specimens of the male 2 )risoii- | 
ers’ work, consisting of sacks, mats in great ; 
vai’iety, shoes for men,’' and ladies’ f morning I 
slippers worked in eross-stiteli, in pr(‘tty and i 
well-exeeut(id patterns, also carriage-boots and i 
snow-stockings, kriitt(*d in eolounal wools. 1 was | 
surprised at this sort of employnjent having j 
been chosen for m(*n, but was told “that the | 
women were constantly oceu})ied in making j' 
and mending the prison linen and garments, i! 
and that it would be no punishment lor them 
to be em[)luyed in fancy-works, in which all 
females take decided delight; that the men did | 
not like to do it at first, but afterwards it 
appeared to have rather a beneficial influence, 
by directing their percc{)tive powers to objects | 
of a refining and entertaining nature.'’ There | 
appeared to me sound judgment exercised in 
this arrangement, (^specially as the men so em- 
ployed wer(i of the more decent class, and 
worked apart from the other lelons, whose i 
tasks were of a more laborious description. ; 

In passing through some of the lower lobbies 
we were shown the strong cells used as places , 
of temporary confinement for the refractory, 
in extreme cases, and formerly, sad to record ! 
for the reception of pauper lunatics. Far 
worse they were than dog-kennels — paved with 
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cold damp stones, exposed to currents of un- 
wholesome air, and exhaling a vapour like that 
of a charnel house. 

I turned faint and sick, and they took me to 
the battlements to breathe theTresh free moun- 
tain air, and look at the glorious prospc^a from 
the top of that massive keep which has defied 
the storms of so many centuries. 

The tide was just beginning to withdraw 
its inland sea of dancing waves from the broad 
expanse of Morceambe*, Bay, which Iny like a 
mighty marine lake betweem us and tlic range 
of dark blue northern liills. IIoav bold and 
free they looked ! — AVartoii Crag, Whitbarrow 
Scaur, Humphrey-Head, and Ilelvellyn, with 
Ingleborough, Black -Coom, and the far off 
Scottish mountains on the verge of the horizon; 
and then the green and smiling foreground of 
the panorama, — th(^ Claugha hills, and the golden 
liarvests in the rich valh'ys of Slyne and 
Lunedale. Turn Avliich way we w^oiild, east, 
west, north, or south, all was p(iac('ful, b(*anteous, 
or sul)lini(‘ ; images of tlu' goodness and the 
glory of the Ahniglity Creator, 

Who tlirouf'li rrcal ion’s clniin 
llutli nnidc all lliii]g'> in liarinotiv, 
ji And n()U},dil in Nain. 

I Having made tlui eireuit of the battlements 

I w . rc'tnrned to the penal abode of sin and 
ii misery, where the air at)pear(*d oppressive* Jind 
;| dilHeult t(j respire, and the light was im])ed(*d 
l| by the gratings of tlie sternly-guarded windows, 
li and (ivciry door through which we pass(*d wiis 
ji shut and locked liehiiid us with a clangour that 
i struck like a blow upon the heart. 

jj But again w(i emerged into fresli fi*ee aii* 
'I and sunshine. While crossing tlie castle-yard 
!, wci observed two bee-liiv(is, cmhowcrc'd among 
i the wreallis of clematis and fragrant jessamine, 

I I that mantled tlie walls of the governor’s garden. 

; Tlioy were tenanted, we were told, by two 
i stray swarms of b(*f*s, that came over the 

1 mountains, and liad settled in the pr(*(iinets of 
I the prison, — a singular and interesting fact, as 
if tlujy came to afford tlic moral teaching of 
th<*ir happy industry to those who had found 
idleness tlu*. root of every evil. 

Of all God’s works, man is the only creature 
wlio breaks bis laws. 

In one of the loAver rooms in the gate-house 
we were shown a great variety of heavy chains, 
fetters, hande.uffs, and other implements of 
human cruelty, once, alas ! in frequent use 
within the walls of every prison ; here, also, 
were the pikes on which the heads and quarters 
of some of the unfortunate gentlemen who had 
engaged in the rebellions of 1715 and 1745 
liacl been fixed ov(ir the gateway. 

Aged men of the last century, contemporary 
with those dreadful times, bad told persons 
still living “ tliat'they rememb(n’ed that gateway 
a ghastly spectacle, covered with heads.” The 


execution of the Jacobite gentlemen had taken 
place without the town, on an opposite hill, it 
was said. Wc were shown’a darksome dungeon 
under the gatehouse, in which prisoners of an 
earlier date had been incarcerated. The roof 
was ceiled with rough wicker work, jdaistered 
with clay. 

Lastly, we went into the old Chancery in the 
gateway toAveu*, said to be the most ancient apart- 
ment in Lancaster Castle; it is now appropriated 
for the confinement of the insolvent debtors of 
th(i lowest class, and, certainly, it was the most 
melancholy and wretclied department of the 
})rison we had yet entered. We ascended to it 
by a flight ol* aiititpie stone stairs, at the foot of 
which some of the hapless tenants of the place 
were sitting in listless despondency. 

Tlie cha])cl-l)ell was chiming for afternoon 
service, but not one of the grouji regarded the 
summons. Nothing could be more squalid and 
m*glcct(‘.d than their appearance. 'I’hcre was 
an utter inattention to i^ersonal cleanliness, and 
Ihcir clothes W(*r(‘, for the most part, in rags. 

It was ah(‘art-r('nding sight, for the condition of 
the. felons was far better, inasmuch as they were 
ri‘d, clothed, and made subsiTvicnt to the rules 
of clcanlino'^s and d(‘c(‘n('y ; but licre -was too 
(‘vi(h‘nt a want of the common nccressarics of 
life, and the asp(‘ct of these unfortunate victims 
of advei>e ciiTuinstaiic.(‘.s was that of gaunt- 
visaged, comfortless despair. 

In tlie Chancery chamber th(i very antiquity 
of the ])lac(*, rendered the picture of misery that 
struck me on my (mtranci* mori* iinjiressivii. It 
would reejuire the pen of Crabhe to do justice 
to th(‘ sci’iic. On a wretched jialhit lay two or 
tJir<*o men, strong and ahh* to work, hnt dcjirivcd 
hy their imprisonment of thi‘ o]^])ortiiiiity of I 
lunploying theniselv(‘s, and, witli no otlicr { 
occupation than that of hioodiiig o\(‘r tlicir 
calamities, th(*y had thrown themseh cs th(*r(‘> in 
utter r(*cklessncss of ev(*rything around, stnpified 
and stagnating in their hojieless misery, and 
trying to s(‘(‘k retnge in slecj). 

Notwithstanding tlu* h(*at of the day, a large 
lire was blazing in tlie linge fire-])lace, by which 
three or four men sat smoking sliovt black pilies, 
and in a corner oi‘ the room lay an old man 
on a bedstead, without mattress or sheets, 
wrapped up from head to foot in a dirty 
blanket; the outline of his form was so attenuated 
and motionless that at first I imagined it was 
a corpse. The walls were adorned with rude, 
but not ill CNeculed designs in bluck charcoal, 
some of which were in tlui bold style of the 
cartoons that have beim lately (exhibited in 
Westminster Hall. Among tliese was the 
figure of Jolin of Gaunt, Edward the Third, 
and other Iiistorical personages connected with 
Lancaster Castle, including Queen Adelaide, 
and her ])rcserit Majesty our Sovereign Lady 
Queen Victoria, as Duchess and Duchess 
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Dowager of Lancaster. Tfiese were the pro- 
duction of an unfortunate genius, half artist 
and half poet, in whom the precious quality 
of phudence had been wanting ; at any rate, 
he had proved unfit to struggle with the 
cares of life. He had obtained his discharge 
from the prison a few montJjs before that period, 
and shortly after, his release from his troublous 
pilgrimage in this world. They told us he was 
just dead. 

It was impossible to remain long enough in 
this dreary abode to take more than a cursory 
view of tlic general aspect of the place. TVe 
fcdt ourselves as unauthorized intruders on 
wretchedness which we had no power to alle- 
viate, and retired with heavy liearts from the 
depressing place. Many of these unfortunate 
jieople had perhaps been accessory to their 
own calamities by profligate or indolent habits, 
but, under any circumstances, their condition 
was far more deplorable as regarded food, 
lodging, beds, and the means of cleanliness, 
than the most depraved of felons. 

Would it not be an act of mercy, worthy of 
the consideration of Christian philanthropists, 
to enable small debtors, who frequently belong 
to tlie operative classes, to exercise their various 
crafts for the means of maintenance wliile in 
prison ? Might thc.y not also be encouraged to 
work for the benefit of their creditors, for the 
liquidation or composition of their debts ? 

A sale-room, or bazaar, for the disposal of 
the produce of their industry, iniglit be esta- 
blished in every gaol, under the auspic(‘s of an 
association of charitable ladies, assisted by the 
clergy of the district; and thus would hopeful 
habits of industry be fostered, calculated to 
give a better colouring to the future prospects 
of those who are uow wasting their lives in 
soul - destroy ing atrophy of mind and body. 
Such an institution, as well as tin; establish- 
ment of government, or county, lactories, for 
the employment of reformed felons, would, 1 
am persuad(id, be attended witli the most bene- 
ficial effects on the moral health of our country. 

The objection, that such institutions are cal- 
culated to injure honest shopkeepers and the 
owners of private factories, by competing with 
them in their articles of sale or produce, is 
both futile and unjust. Futile, because these 
considerations never deter manufacturers or 
tradesmen from competing with one another. 
Who ever heard of any one belonging to those 
classes consulting the feelings of other persons 
in the same departiAent, whether he should 
establish a factory, or open a shop, that was 
likely to be a profitable speculation to himself ? 
No one can be prevented from doing it, or 
from offering articles to the public at a cheaper 
rate, in order to obtain more custom. Why, 
then, should government be deterred from 
adopting a course which is open to every one 


for the advancement of private emolument, when 
the object would be to furnish employment to 
those who would be otherwise preying on the 
community ? The objection of the manufactur- 
ing classes is unjust, because it opposes selfish 
interests to the happiness and reformation of 
thousands and tens of thousands of their fellow- 
creatures, wlio have all a right to get an honest 
living. 

It costs the counti’y far more to punish 
crime than it would to prevent its repetition. 

Under the present constitution of things, 
there is no resource for the penitent offender, 
who is willing to abandon his evil courses, and 
do that which is lawful and right. Without 
work, without food, he becomes hopeless, reck- 
less, and, in nine cases out of ten, the last state 
of that man is worse than the first. 

As wc retired from our painful survey of the 
various scem^s of human degradation and afflic- 
tion within that doleful abode, we observed a 
young woman, of respectabhi and interesting 
appearance, walking in tb(3 exercising ground 
of the debtors’ prison with an ehh'rly man. It 
was a iatlu^r and daugliter. The father, a 
d(*cay(‘(l tradesman, was incarcerated for debt, ; 
and she, good faithful daughter! had walked | 
twelve miles that morning to bring him a few j 
little comforts. He was leaning on her arm j 
and weoj)ing, and she, regarding him with an i 
air of anxious solii itude, appeared to be whis- ! 
poring earnest words of consoling tenderness, ; 
and possibly of hope. Touching picture ! How i 
inexpressibly precious are traits of tlje virtuous | 
duties, the holy charities of life, in llio iinme- | 
diate proximity of the revolting evidences of ; 
human depravity ! they show like the sweet j 
flowers that wdnd themselves among the brain- 1 
hies and thorns of some frightful thicket, and 
plead for cultivation and dissemination through- 
out the wilderness. 

The music of the full-toned peal of bells, 
chiming for evening service in Lancaster church, | 
had been, for the last quarter of an hour, echoing | 
through all the courts and buildings round and 
about the castle, and was now succeeded by 
the emphatic monotones, called “ tolling in.” 
Happy were those who could obey the sum- 
mons, and pass free and unquestioned through 
those grim and sternly -guarded portals, to 
unite — oh, blessed privilege ! — with a peaceful 
and devout congregation, in the duty of public 
worship in that stately fane, so well adapted, in 
its quiet and solemn grandeur, to compose the 
mind to the sacred occupation of prayer and 
praise. Two hours spent in the gloomy 'pene^ 
tralia of sin and son'ow we had just quitted, 
had prepared us, on entering the church, to 
say with the holy Psalmist, “ O how amiable are 
thy dwellings, thou Lord of Hosts ! ” “ Blessed 
is the man whose strength is in Thee, in whose 
heart are thy ways.” 
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LITERARY IMITATIONS AND SIMILITUDES.' 


Thott Becst the world, Volumniiia, how it goes; 

Our enemies have beat us to tlie pit : 

It is more worthy to leap in ourselves, 

TJian tarry till they push us.” 

JdlifhS' Art v. so. 

When Cowper’s flock of sheep, in The Need- 
less Alarm/’ are huddled about tlio pit, (not a 
nictapliorical one), listening in liiige consterna- 
tion to the huntsHian’s horn, and all tlu; music 
of ruthless joy” attendant on the unseen chase, 
a ram sums up an harangue to the woolly assem- 
bly with 

I hold it therefore wisest and most fit 
That, life to save, we leap into the pit.” 

This sentiment, however, though not in this ease 
the dictate of utter desyjair, is stoutly and sue- 
eessfully controverted by 

his lovine: mafo and inio, 

Tint more disercet tlian hvi, a Camlirian ewe.” 

Assuredly ‘^no” such “orator as Brutus is,” she 
answers — 

“ How f leap into the pit oiir life to save ' 

To save oui life, leap all into (he grave 

('omo fioinl, romo fury, giani, moinlov, blast 
Prom Earth o’* Hell, we can hut plunge at hiM ” 


Unskilled and young, yet something still I wiii, 

Of Ca’eiidish beauty join'd to Cecil's wit.” 

Puioji, 7V) flit' ( .s.s' of hJxt-it r jiltii/nifj on th< I.iiff. 

A Cal muck hen u tv with a Cossack wit” 

JlviioN, A [ft' of ]h'<nr:e. 

AI. 

“ Hero,” (nt Glcnfuinau,) “Charles Edward, as a <‘on- 
qiiercd Iiigitive, looked for tTic last linn* ni>oii hisnative 
country and liercditary kiiii’dom, before he re-einbaiked 
to leave ll- for ever. 'flieY wore hitler tcar> shed by the 
Inst of the Stuarts near this very siiot, when, surimiuded 
by more than a hinidred Highland geiitlcnicn whom hi.s 
enterprise had ruined, he drew his sword with juineel.i 
dignity to begin an aiiiniaLiiig sjieeeli, hut on turning to 
tlie bmve men follownig him to haiiishmeut, he was 
struck to the heart w'lth grief, suddenly ‘■heatheil it, and 
wept in silence.” — Miss Sini’laiu, Sroflttiid and 
St'ofcli, p. TSl, Second Thon.sand. 

“BolioM tho yiicturo! Is it” not “like” . . . 
this — descriyitivo of an incident in a widely dif- 
ferent career from tliat of “the young Chevalier? ’ 

“ The Spanish eommandcr there dismounted from his 
jaded steed, and sitting down on the stejis of an Indian 
temple, gazed mournfully on the hrohen files as they 
liasscd before him. What a speetacle did they present * 
The cavaliy, most of them dismounted, were mingled 
with the infantry, who dragged their feeble limbs along 
w’ith difficulty; their shattered mail and tattered gar- 
ments, with the salt ooze, showing through their rents 
many a hruisc and ghastly wound; their bright arms 
soiled, their yiroud crests and banners gone, the baggage, 
artillcry,all, in short, that constitutes the proud panoyily of 
glorious war, for ever lost. Cortes, as lie looked wistful ly 
on their thinned and disordered ranks, sought in vain 
for many a familiar face, and missed more than one dear 
companion who had stood side by side w-ith him through 

(1) Continued from page .'ly. 


all the perils of the conquest. Though accustomed to 
control his emotions, or, at least, to conceal them, the 
sight was too much for him. He covered his face with 
Ills hands, and the tears which trickled down revealed 
too plainly tlic anguish of his soul.” — W. If. Prescott'. 
Jiistorff of the (Junqmist of Mexico, h. v. ch. 3. 

Any one conversant with the “ Paradise Lost ” 
can hardly fail to be reminded, when reading 
cither of the above anecdotes, of the beautiful 
l^assagc — > 

“ Tie now prepared 

To speak : wdicrcat their double ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round, 

With all Ins peers : attention held them mute. 

Thrice he essay'd, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 

Tears, such us angels weep, burst forth : at last 
IVords, interwmve with sighs, found out their way.” 

Paradise Lost, b. i. 

Ovid does not allow liis gods to vwcp: — 

“ Noque cnim cmlestia tiiigi 
Ora dccct lacrymis.” 

Mf'Uwu viii. 213. 

Moore sjioj^ks of 

“ Tears 

Eure us they weep, if angels weep in heaven 1” 
Veilet! Prophet of Khoras.san. 

.‘^liakspoarc, no less than Milton, has attributed 
tears to angels : — 

“ Man, proud man, 

Flays .Mich fanlastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 

Meiisare for Mea.mrc, Act ii. sc. 2. 

On which passage Theobald’s annotation is, that 
“ the notion of angels weeping for the sins of 
men is rabbinical : ‘ Ob pcccatiim flentes angclos 
inducunt Jlebr.Torum niagistri.’ — (rrot. ad /S'. 
Lucitm. But KSbaksj>care probably knew and 
thought right little of tlio “masters of the He- 
brews.” Milton, wlio l)oth knew and thought 
far more of such inattcrs, lias not, however, it 
should seem, represented the angelic host as 
ireep’uKf over “ man’s first disobedience — 

“ Dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial visages,* yet mixed 
With pity violated not their bliss.”- 

J^aradise Lost, b. x. 2. 

A description thus rendered by Wordsworth ; — 

“ Thus, after Man had fallen 

* * -K * * 

Throngs of celestial visages 
Darkening like water in the breeze, 

A Ijoly sadness shared.” 

IidroduHorif Sounefs, xxi. 

Compare also with the elder bard’s language 
this of Wordsworth : — 

“ I saw, and Fancy sped 
To scenes Arcadian * * * 

* I* * -H * 

Where jtitu, to the mind convey’d 
In pleasure, is the darkest shade 

(1) Is this a translation of Ovid’s “ca'lcstia ora?” 

(2) Ir ni.iy bi' added, that IMilton, in his Ode upon the Circum- 

cision, .nddrc.sMiis the " flaming powers and winged warriors bright,” 
supposes It probable that their ” fiery essence can distil no tear 
with an allusion to the (supposed) Hebrew etymology of the name 
“ seraph,” " to burn. 
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That Time, unwrinklcd grandsirc, flings 
From his smoothly gliding wings.” 

The Gleaner, {Sui^fjcMcd hyn PU'fure) 

XII. 

The heart of many a reader of “Marmion ” has 
throbbed when, in the course of that awful scene 
of judgment and condemnation in the convent 
canto, 

The Idind old Ahhot rose 
To speak tlic t^haptcr’s doom 
On tbohc the wall was to enclose 
Alive within the tomb 

giving at last that fearful exemplification of the 
‘‘ suaviter in iiiodo, fortitor in re,” contained in 
those words of fate, words “ smoother than oil,” 

“ Sister, let thy sorrows cease, 

Sinful brother, part in peace ! ” 

“ The Edinburgh Heview'er suggested that those 
awful w'ords which were the signal for immuring 
the criminal,” (see Scott’s note,) “is ‘Vadcin 
pacniij ' — not ^ j/art w pedccj but ^go into jicace,’ 
or into eternal rest, a pretty intelligible mittimus 
to another world.”' 

The “llebrieorum magistri,” alluded to in the 
last article, had a curious superstition connected 
with the formula, “Go in [or /o] peace!” In 
Bartolocci's “ Bibliotheca Babbinica,” vol. i. p. 
41J), Ave find recorded this singular rabbinical 
distinction : — 

“ 11. Levi, the sou of Chiilia, said. Let him who 
departs from a dead person say not, * Go to peace ’’ 
(DAbiL^*) but ‘ (Jo in peace,’ (cibirn ) And when any one 
departs from a living person, let him say not, ‘ (Jo 
in peace,’ but ‘ Go to peace " Tliis distinclion he 
supports by the texts, ‘ And tliou shalt go to thy lathers 
in peace,’ Gen. xv. 15; David said to Absalom, ‘Go 
in peace,’ 2 Sam. xv 0 ; he went and peiished Jelino 
said to Moses, ‘ Go peace ;* he went and prospered ” 

The Edinburgh lleviewcr would jirobaldy liavr i 
been somewhat amused w ith this ralibinical illus- i 
t ration. 

XIII. 

I “ The parly, consisting of the Anti(|uary, his ncjdicw, 
and the old beggar, now took the sands towards jMus->c1 
crag, — the former in the very highest mood of coinniu- 
nicating information, and the others, iiiulcr a souse of 
former obligation, and some hope for future favours, 
t decently attentive to receive it. The uncle and nci>hcw 
walked together, the mendicant about a step and a half 
behind, just near enough for his patron to sjicak to him 
by a slight inclination of the neck, and without the 
trouble of turning round. I’etric, in his Essay on 
Good-breeding, dedicated to the magistrates of Eilin- 
burgh, recommends, upon his own experience, as tutor 
in a family of distinction, this attitude to all led captains, 
tutors, dependants, and hoU.lc-holdcrs of every descrip- 
tion.”— Hcott. The Antiquary. 

Curiously enough, a. most venerable antiquity 
may be found for the lesson of good -breeding so 

(1) For the substance of this paragraph, I am indobtud to an 
editorial note in an edition of Scott’s poetical works, 1833. 

12 ) In the memorable scene of the interview between Queen 
Caroline and Juame Deans, in the “ ll^art of Mid-Lethian,” Scott 
makes Lady Suffolk observe the same rule. — 

“ Jeanie saw persons approaching them. They were two ladie.o; 
one of whom walked a little behind the other, yet not so much 
as to prevent her fnmi hearing and replying to whatever obser- 
vation was addressed to her by the lady who walked foremost, and 
that without her having the trouble to turn her person.” 


judiciously delivered by Petrie. Buxtorf, in his 
Talmudical Lexicon, (p. 1887,) has recorded some 
rabbinical directions bearing on this subject ; — 

“ He who walks right beside his rabbi is a clown : 
he who walks behind his rabbi is a blockhead: — he 
ought to walk partly beside, partly behind him.” 


: SABllINA. 

BY M. K. 

I. 

sat in her enchanted bower — 

It was the dreamy evening hour — 

Sabrina. 

And shadows were on the hill tops, 

And silver glistening globiid drops 
Beaded the dark green leafy copse, 

Sabrina. 

II. 

There hung a crimsoned orange light 
AboA'c the bower, upon the height; 

And largfi bell’d flowers bent o’er a stream 
Where slept the sunlight’s latest gleam, 

And all the place was like a dream. 

III. 

Her father is a stern old king ; 

But love, it is a mightier thing.’ 

Her cruel step-daine, high in state. 

For her young lite is lying wait ; 

But love is mightier far tlian hate. 

IV. 

Far in the west the mountains hoary 
Look young beneath the orange glory. 
Nearer, one star, with silent nuireh, 

Goes brightiy up the deep ncav'n’s arch, 
liiglil over the daik belt of lareli ! 

V. 

Ami silent is the slender screen 
Eight bung above her bower, 1 ween ; 

And silently do odours climb 
Up from the h.iu thorn and the lime — 

A silent place, a silent time. 

VI. 

A place, like one we seem to know. 

Seen first in the dim long ago : 

A gliir^^se of a fair, far off land, 

\Vhitbcr the brain’s mysterious wand 
J’oints, guided by the Unseen Hand, 
vn. 

** And, oh,” she said, with pale, sad fa(;c, 

Alas, to leave this happy place ’ 

Yet,” said the maiden, “ well 1 wcet 
The wings of time arc very fleet, 

And dreams arc sad, that have been sweet, 
vrri. 

“ To-morrow my charmed bower J leave — 

Oh, linger then, thou dew^^ cve ! 

To-morrow fadeth my delight. 

To-morrow falls the heavy blight. 

Let it for ever be to-night I 

IX. 

“ (Jb, Gucndolcn I Ob, heavy dree ! 

Mother ' —no mother unto me ; 

How could’st thou scheme to wound me sore? 
Say mine was an unholy lore? 

Brand iiiy fair name for evermore ? 

• X. 

“ I only know, since childhood’s hour, 

Strange visions o’er my heart had power — 
Yea ! even now around me rings 
A music of melodious Avings : 

A voice of low, HAveet whisperings. 
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XI. 

I only know, that long ago 
I wanderod where the waters flow — 

A drowsy chime, a murmur stilly, 

Where glide the waters, green and chilly. 

Bound starry bud and water lily. 

XII. 

“ Then came, once seen — seen never since — 

The beautiful young Biver Prince ; 

' And ever as he gazed there, 

Methought the warm, delightful air 
Was playing with his long, bright hair, 

XIII. 

" Which o’er his mantle’s silvery fold 
Went down, like broidery of gold; 

And o’er his royal baldric’s rim, 

And down each lithe and faultless limb ; 

And the sun seemed in love with him ! 

XIV. 

“ And with his eyes he look’d in mine. 

And said, ' For ever 1 am thine, 

Sabrina. 

I’ll build thy bower on yonder height. 

And come thou there whene’er the light 
Is veil’d by the first shades of night, 

Sabrina.’ 

XV. 

** And ever have 1 come, since then. 

Alone, to llic enchanted glen ; 

But never, hapless grown sithence. 

Have mine eyes look’d upon thcc since. 

Thou beautiful young Itivcr Prince. 

XVI. 

“ And now, to-morrow, I must die 
The scorned death of intaniy. 

Oh, stern of heart ’ uh, fell command 1 
Uh, Oucndolen of bloody hand ’ 

1 go unto the silent land ! 

XVII. 

Oh, would those dewy lips of his 
My burning lips once more might kiss * 

Oh, wouhl my weary, weary head, 

And my hot brain, like molten lead, 

Upon his breast were pillowed ! ” 

XVI n 

She ceased. The magic sunset still 
Hung rosy o'er the charmed lull. 

What sweetest note, what loAely air 
(Jomes iloatiiig to the ladie fail ' 

It is — the h’ivcr J’ririce is there. 

XIX. 

“ And come,” ho said, “ our bridal hed 
Tpon the sands of gold is spread, 

Sabrina ; 

And all night long, in heaven’s steep, 

The calm-eyed stars their watch shall keep. 

And smile ni)on us in our sleep, 

Sabrina. 

XX. 

" And all night long, a low sAvect song 
Shall thrill amid the waves’ Avihl throng, 

Sabrina. 

And ’neath the silver-crested tide 
1 shall be ever at thy side, 

And all my heart thine own, my bride, 

Sabrina.” 

♦ 

To think well, is the way to act rightly . — Pah t/. 
Nothinq is more easy than to represent as imperti- 
nence any part of learning that has no immediate 
reference to the hapi)iiicss or convenience of mankind, 

■ — A ddiMon. 

Bbason is the test of ridicule, not ridicule the test of 
truth. — Warhurtou. 



TOM TALBOT’S OUN. 

A SKETCH, DY MRS. S. C. HALL. I 

People’s names are frequently ns ill assorted with 
their natures as their occupations; and the sound 
often bears away imagination from the reality. There 
is more in a name than is willingly conceded to a 
mere sound, yet I defy any one to avoid associating 
something aristocratic with the name of “Talbot;” — 
it carries with it an importance, an air, “ a style,” 
as a city lady would say. You would never inquire 
for a Talbot in Wajiping, or Islington ; or take for 
granted its being indigenous at the “ east end ” of 
Oxford-street ; it mi(jht get there astray, or by chance ; 
blit you would not, of your natural self, assign it 
such quarters; no, not even W’ith your ears stnlfed 
full of “ LibcMty and equality!” could you fancy meet- 
ing a Talbot in the city — except on Lord Mayor’s 
Day, when the city cliief plays at royalty, and a 
migration from the west takes place in the direction of 
the Mansion-house. 

As good, and as highly honoured names are to be 
met all over the world ; but, if we look for harmony 
in all things, names have their peculiar and fitting 
utinospbere. You do not go to seek camellias in a 
meadow, or cowslips in a conservatory; and your 
imtinvl would not (Inert you to seek a “ Talbot,” with 
or without the “ Tom,” at the other side of Temple- 
bar, however the “ 'J’om ” might render the purity of 
llio “Talbot” a matter of (juestioii. It is amusing to 
observe the attempts that are made to dignify com- 
mon-place names by attaching one of believed im- 
portance to a “ Smiili” or a “ Brown.” 

1 knew a Mi. Smith, who, not a little perplexed 
by the romance of hi.s mother, and the teniJeney to 
the heioic in liis father, signed his name sinqdv 
“ K. hJ. Smitli.” “ 11. N.Smitli” was perfectly ijniet 
and resjicctable, and his wife always called him 
‘•Smith;” his triends, if they thought about the ini- 
tials at all, believed that they signified liohert Nicho- 
las, or Kichaid Nathaniel. He uas a little, round, 
peace-loving man; veiy sleej)}-, and so kmd-heaiied, 
that, to distinguish him from other Snntlis, he was 
culled “Lolly”- — Lolly Smith! — and )et he had re- 
ceived at tlic font the baptismal names of “ Rousseau 
Napoleon!” But all this has nothing to do with my 
“ Tom Talbot,” and his gun. 

This Tom 'I’albot did live at the other side of 
Temple-bar; not iii the ])al])itating and fevered ar- 
tery of Fleet-stieet, hut in the fouith stoiy of what 
artists call “a jiictiiresque house,” somewhire at the 
back of one of those m)steiious courts of the Inner 
Temple. “ A picturesque house” is always in un- 
tenantable repair, and >ct it finds plenty of tenants 
— creatines wlio cling to the shelter of almost roof- 
less walls, knowing, that if tliey forsake them, they 
themselves will be still more forsaken for those wlio 
pull down old dwellings, do it to erect fine houses in 
their stead ; and while the homeless-stricken crea- 
tures crawl into woisc and more confined localities, 
tlie thin walls of the modern palace tremble while the \ 
carriage rolls, and the bizarre taste triumphs where 
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the stout dwelling of a more solid, a more truthful 
race once w^eiit tediously through the various stages 
of stability and decay. 

In a garret of one of those “picturesque houses” 
Tom Talbot lived witli his mother. The windows 
were nearly all “nailed up,” or the light “bricked 
out,” as if it had done something wrong, and could 
not be again admitted ; substantial doors hung upon 
curious old hinges, and in and about the panels crawled 
manner of insects — earwigs and idling “w'oodinen,” 
and spiders, — spiders, whose huge webs hung in po- 
sitive tapestry over the crumbling walls, filling up 
dark corners where flies never went, (so^that spiders 
must have other food,) and tangling around the cor- 
nices until they looked like funeral palls. The base- 
ments were in better condition than the attics ; but 
all, though swarming with the animal life of exist- 
ence, and the insect life of decay, were doomed long 
ago to be pulled down. The balustrades of the ba 
nisters were broken or dislocated ; the floorings of the 
dark closets torn up and destroyed; the boards in 
the chambers rose, by common consent, at one end, 
when trodden upon at the other ; the leather hangings, 
or oak panels, had long disappeared ; and if Mrs. 
Talbot or poor Tom were “ wanted,” it seemed a ser- 
vice of danger, in more ways than one, to ascend to 
their dwelling. The several floors could not be 
considered as tenanted by “ pleasant neighbours” in 
any way : poor wandering children of sin and shame 
staggered, or trembled, up the ci caking and unsafe 
stairs at all hours of the night; eyes, brightened by 
the evil spiiit of alcohol, gleamed and flaslied in the 
darkness, and words, hard and loud, mingled toge- 
ther, and echoed through the lofty chambers. lint 
the poor widow inhabited the liighest loft, — she 
worked hard, and slept somidly ; and, as she arose 
before the sun -beams shone on the niullions of the 
old windows, or darted a single ray through the in- 
terstices where the mortar had drojipt d away from 
the brick- work, the house was still and quiet, and slie 
heard nothing as she descended save tlie heavy 
breathing of the sleepers. Before she left her little 
room slit* always covered Tom up carefully, leaving 
his cup of pale-blue city milk, and his slice of bread, 
ready for breakfast. She also put her apron over his 
green linnet: the biid never sang loud enough to 
rouse uu infaiii;, but she thought he might waken j 
'fom, and on the chance she covered him also. And | 
close by the bird’s cage stood an old-fashioned oak- j 
leaved geranium in a red earthen pot; and above it 
was suspended another flower-pot, containing a climb- 
ing, or rallier a descending plant, which flourished 
vigorously, throwing out" tassels and tendrils about 
and around, witn as much grace and beauty as if it 
hung in a lady’s conservatory instead of the two- 
paned window of an “ untenantable house.” 

From this it may be gathered, that the very po- 
verty of 'J'oni Talbot’s little room bore a clieerful 
aspect; the bird and the plants were luxuries — the 
luxuries of a natural, but not a vulgar mind; and 
the sleep eiijojed by that pale delicate boy was a 
luxury also— for he slept soundly and peacefully, long, 


f long after his mother commenced cleaning out more 
than one “ set” of gvim-looking “ chambers,” which 
were found perfectly “straight” by the Barristers, 
who never saw or heard the mysterious power that 
kept their Chambers in order; indeed, I never heard 
of these law-laundresses being encountered at all. Once 
a week, a scrap of evil spelling intimated, that so 
imicli for cleaning and so much for coals was to be | 
left on the chimney-piece ; no one knew w’here the i 
writer lived ; no one could have known if she had died, 
for another would have taken her place ; she crept 
about, morning and evening, more noiseless, and 
more uiu*bserved, tlian the cats that stare I’roin the 
roofs upon the courts below. She was a simple, ear- 
nest creature, whose mind was so entirely right that 
she could see no wrong; and all her heart’s desire, | 
despite the den she lived in, was to bring 'roin up in j 
her own simplicity and honesty of purj) 0 ’)e. ; 

Tom, as I have said, was a jinle, delicate boy, of ^ 
about fourteen years old, but not larger than most 1 
boys of eleven, lie was remarkably gentle and pa- | 
tient; knew every couit, and alley, and nook, and || 
corner of “ The Temple,” which he believed a much j 
finer and holier place than was to be found niiywheie jj 
else in the world; ho often went messages for the j| 
gentlemen; and was employed, ibr about two yi‘ais, 
by a lawyer, (who, strange to say, in tliese e\il times, |i 
had nothing to do,) to sit in the front ollicc. And 
these were the two bright years ot 'lom’s life; foi ha | 
did nothing all clay hut lead; he read law-lxaiks, j 
while Ills master lead the paper-*; and lie mightily j 
desired to get into the Courts, and liear the pleadings ; i 
and wdien lie came home at night he would ai range 
his inolher’s inob-eap wig-lashion, and make long 
speeches to the biid-cage, and call his simple mother 
“Ins learned brother.” All this jieiplexed her, for 
she had hoped to see him follow his lather’s trade, 
and mend shoe.^, but he would not hear of it; lie 
would do anything in the w'oild she desired except 
uinlertuke a trade. 

Toni was, ; ■ J have said, a pale, delicate creatine, 
with tastes and feelings as delicate as Ins ajipeararice ; 
of so peace-loving and gentle a disposition tliat Ins ' 
companions, or rather those W'ho desired to be his 
companions, called him a coward. 'J'his gave 'I’om a ^ 
great dual of uneasiness ; he felt he was not strong | 
enough to fight, as others did, and yet he had a 
great wish to distinguish himself for Inavory. His 
mind was superior, and his information greater, than 
that of any other boy of his age in the neiglibour- 
hood ; he wmuld sit for lioiuH hcneatli the light of his 
two-])aned window, imbihing the richest knowledge 
from volume's obtained at a neighbouring book-stall, 
paying for bis reading by sundry act-* of industry 
pel formed at the command of the humble libraiiaii. 

He felt the increasing power of his growing mind, 
and yet the taint of cowardice embittered his life ; 
and often, when the bullet-eyes of a pugilistic youth, 
who dwelt somewhere in the basement of the old 
house, turned upon him with an expression of scorn 
and derision, he would slink away, abashed at his 
own want of strength, and wondering why he should 
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, have been cast upon the world without fitness for its 
struggles. This thought often drove him to the very 
verge of despair, — he ceased to enjoy his books, or 
tlie song of his bird, or the tender care bestowed upon 
him by his most tender mother. Instead of sleeping 
peacefully, as he used at one time, after she left the 
attic, he would rise betimes, so that he might get to 
his occupations before any of the neighbouring boys, 
particularly the one with the insolent eyes, were stir- 
ring ; but the insolent eyes seemed to poor Tom en- 
dowed with the power of following wherever he went, 
for if he only closed his own, there they were, round, 
and grey, and hard as marbles, and with as little 
feeling and expression — staring at him perpetually. 
'J'liey disturbed his dreams; they were opposite to him 
if he looked up from the page that folded up the poor 
quarter of a pound of butter, and which he never 
failed to peruse ; they met him in the narrow alley, 
and cast stones as it were at him from the rickety 
book-shelf that trembled beneath the weight of his 
few books. 

“ Mother,’* said Tom one night, when the poor 
woman, somewhat elated by a new fourpenny-piece 
that one of the Templars had added to her bill as a 
free gift, brought home a slice of cheese, a lettuce, and 
a sprig of groundsel for the old linnet ; “ mother, 
there is no use iu talking, but 1 shall never be 
happy until 1 buy a gun.” 

“ J)t?ar me, Tom,” replied thesimplc-heaited woman, 
“ that’s easy done, tliere’s ])le!ity of them at the toy 
stand, beaiiliful led stocks and tin barrels like silver, 
a penny ji-pieco; I uould lia’ bought thee one to- 
night, if I thought thee had a mind lor’t.” 

“ 1 am not a baby, nor i\ child now,” replied Tom, 
in the nearest approach to anger lie ever made, ‘‘I'm 
not indeed, mother, such a child as to u ant a toy gun , 

1 want a real one !” 

*• Lor bless tlie hoy !” she exclaimed, sufU ring the 
lettuce she liad just shaken to fall again into the 
bowl ; ‘‘a real gun ! why, what would 'ee do with it? 
there isn’t a sparrow now in any of tlie cou^t^, nor a 
daw.” 

“ I do not want to shoot any thing, or any one, 
mothci, hut if I liad a gun I think 1 should btcoirie 
brave; I am sure I should! I miglit jmt a little, just 
a hctle powder into it, and set it off over the parapet 
with a bang and a fiz, so jthat the ogre, with the gieat 
hard stony eyes. Jack Pigeon, should see and heiir it.” 

“Ah, Tom!" replied his mother, looking at him 
mournfully, “ I thought the war spirit was out of tlie 
family; thee father was peace-loving and gentle, he 
would not even run his awl inio a shoe roughh, and 
yet his father was as great a warrior as he was a 
miser, and had won much in foreign parts, though we 
never knew what he did with it.” 

“ A warrior, mother!” repeated Tom, with a delight 
which sent a glow to his pale cheek ; “ u real living 
warrior, fearing nothing, like those old heroes 1 have 
read about? ” 

“ I am grieved enough, Tom, that you do read so 
much. I tell 'ee men who have made great books have 
died in a worse room than this, boy.” 


“ But their books did not die,” persisted Tom ; 

“ and I have beard before now that men who write 
law may die poor, but those who practise it die rich." 

“ I’ve often thought of turning my back on the 
Temple altogether,” said the widow, shaking the salt 
up by knocking the leaden salt box, all battered 
yet bright though it was, against the table. “ Even 
the barristers, except a young one here and there, 
expect the half-pence change in a little brown pile 
upon the paid bill.” 

“ And the attorneys, mother?” 

“ Oh, I never do for them at all ! never ! since one 
asked me for what tliey call discount on a hall-crown 
debt.” 

Tom always smiled at his mother’s hatred of 
attorneys, and insisted the lettuce was not fairly 
divided, his share was so much the largest; but the 
lad’s mind reverted to his grandfatlicr and the gun. 

“ Mother !” he recommenced, “ I often think how 
great the soldiers must feel at the Horse Guards, and 
yet they arc only men ; they could never be so great 
but for the gun ; when they fold their arms over it and 
walk, they look as though all the stony eyes in 
London could not frigliten them.” 

TIis mother looked up, but made no reply ; she had 
said grace before the commencement of their simple 
meal, and repeated a thanksgiving as reverently as 
though the supper had been salmon, not salad. 

“ Toni,” she replied, after a little quiet smile had 
subsided into the wrinkles lime liad fui rowed around 
her mouth, and her face assumed its usual thoughtful 
and patient expression, “ 'roni, dear. I’d rather you’d 
turn my caps into a hundred lawyers’ wigs, than take 
on about soldiering.” 

“1 have no notion of soldiering, mother,” he 
answered, “ I know myself too well for that; but lain 
sow’eakly, that the other lads laugh at me and treat 
me scornfully; tliey do not care for what I know or 
what I feel ; they see me p.ale and sickly looking and 
think tliat J do not feel, at least tliey know 1 cannot 
resent an injury,” 

“The fruit of all thy reading, Tom, is that thy own 
mother does not understand ’ee. If thou meanest 
that thou hast no strength to fight that; Pigeon, I’m 
glad enough, 1 tell 'ee. lie’s a bad lad, and would gie 
’ee the w'orst on’t.” 

“ Not if I liad the gun, mother.” 

“Surely ’ee wouldn’t murder the lad?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Talbot. 

“ No, inotlior; but I might pepper him a little, just 
to make him civil. Not ibat I'd do that, either ; 1 think 
to show it him would be enough.” 

Tom’s mother looked at him long and earnestly. 'Fhe 
boy opened some old torn book and sat down to read 
by the glimmer — ^fbr it could not be called L 'lghl — of a 
thin yellow candle; and after a lime his mother set 
about washing a pile of dusters and cloths of various ! 
"jorts and degiecs, iiumniing occasionally n line of an ‘ 
old hymn, and sometimes calling to Tom to siiuff the 
cniidle, or put a bit of coal on the fire, as the clothes 
must be dry for the morning. Then she remained 
active and silent for a time, then again seemed restless, 
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and at last insisted on Tom's going to bed, which he 
did unwillingly ; for the first time in his life, she told 
him he was long saying his prayers. His mother 
looked at him so often, that at last, to relieve her 
anxiety, he closed his eyes, and feigned sleep. More 
than once she took up the remains of her candle, and, 
shading the liglit from his eyes, bent over him ; he did 
’ not move. She then carefully unlocked an old chest 
! whose miscellaneous contents Tom thought he had 
I fully inspected many times; she placed the candle 
i upon the little table, and then drew forth their best 
Sunday clothes, a faded shawl, some old knives, tea- 
! cups, disjointed portions of furniture, sundry backs of 
worn out black-lead brushes, and sundry fragments of 
i china, an old saddle and canteen, a tea chest, a rude 
picture in a black wood frjunc ; — the widow sat down 
and looked at it long and earnestly, smoothed the 
paper carefully in which it had been folded, and 
tied it up again. Tom remembered he had once 
taken that, his father’s picture, out, and hung it up, 
but his mother took it down. 1 do not like to hang 
it before me,” she said ; “ it makes me feel so lonely, 

I and so ungrateful too towards God for the blessing 
He f/h/ leave me, when I look at the picture of what 

j| He thought right to take away.” 

I I She took out one thing after another. “ She is quite 
I at the bottom now,” quoth Tom, “theie is nothing 
I after the old lasts;” and he closed his eyes, but, 
j hearing that his mother was still fidgeting, he soon 
1 opened them again, and there she stood in the middle 
I of the little room, examining a most picturesque old 
i gi"‘ ! 

I Tom could have leaped out of bed with joy, but he 
; controlled himself, and remained still, watching closely. 

' The widow laid it down, and, stooping again over tlie 
’ chest, pulled out several odds and ends of things he 
' had never seen before ; these she replaced, and, after 
again looking at the gun, returned it toils old hiding- 
place. 

Tom was bewildered ; but he made up his mind, 
after a little consideration, that tlie cliest must have a 
false boltoin, and that perhaps his mother’s dread of 
fire-arms had made her conceal tlie gun from him 
when he was a child, and now the caution would be 
increased. She looked round once or twice while 
replacing it, and Tom feigned a sleep he did not 
enjoy. 

“ Such folly ! *’ said Tom to himself, the next morn- 
ing, after his mother had departed with her usual 
relay of keys, and a box of leathers and brushes, 
containing also a tinder-box, and bunclics of pes- 
tiferous matches, and a long sweeping broom, and a 
short broom, and a flamiel and pail, and a worn out 
I “ whisk,” and a furniture brush, a waxed flannel and 
I a bright dustpan, and a black coal-box, with its freight 
i of tiny bundles of old fashioned fire- wood, and a lump 
of yellow soap, and a pair of gigantic looking house- 
maid’s gloves ; carrying a multitude of things if they 
came to be analysed, and yet they were so well 
packed and arranged that they all seemed to belong, 
as indeed they did, to the great family of necessity, 
to whose wants she was a humble but efficient 


minister ; and so she sped down the rickety stairs, 
through the morning fog, to her morning labour, not 
singing on her way, as the poets say milkmaids do 
when tripping over dewy lawns, but with her head 
pressed forward by the weighty band of adversity, 
which increases its pressure, after the world’s fashion, 
with increasing sorrow. Patiently she continued 
through the dim lane into the mysterious Pump, or 
Hare, Court, where every thing was as silent as in 
the vaults of St. Sepulchre’s at midnight. 

‘‘Such folly!” repented the boy, while be threw 
wide the little casement, and chirped to the green 
linnet, and told the bird it was morning. 

“ Such folly ! ” and, having placed the picture 
reverently on the dark chimney-piece, he spread out 
upon the floor without care or arrangement all the 
things his mother hud replaced ; the old saddle came 
down with a bang upon the still older floor, that 
made it shake again, and his father’s dingy lasts, big | 
and little, rolled over and about to the very corners of 
the room ; a great old cricket, w’ith horny eyes, 
rustled amid the ashes and chirped gaily. 

“Ah! ah! old fellow,” said Tom, “ I’m glad 
you’re alive; I haven’t heard you fora week.” The 
cricket had always crumbs thrown it, partly from 
superstition, partly from kindness. 

Now Tom was at the bottom of the chest. 'There it 
was, outspread before, or ratlier beneath him ; he ex- 
amined every corner carefully, he even sought for an ! 
inch of candle to enable him to see, but there was !l 
not a wick, for in those iineconomi/.mg times the fire- ! 
lighter frequently ^ stuck in “an end” of candle | 
under the paper and wood to make sure of the 
.success of her arrangement ; this was evidenced by a | 
little pyramid of grease beneath the stove, which, in 
due time, when the fire kindled and glowed, expanded, j 
imparting a peculiarly “ shiny ” eflect to tlie black j 
lead ; so Tom could find no candle, hut, like a plireno- | 
logist, trusted to his fingers, and began feeling for j 
the development of a hook, or ring, or nail. At last i 
he discovered a projection he could seize upon, and ' 
up came a portion of what he had so long believed to | 
he the bottom of the chest. He soon felt the gun, I 
and seized upon it with delight. He could not tell 
whether it w^as a fowling-piece, a rifie, a firelock, or a 
carabine ; it was a gun, and a large one ! he took it in 
his arms, and gave it a good hug ; he then jdaced it 
upright against his slioiilder, as he had seen the 
soldiers do, and marched backwards and forwards, up 
and down, with his arms crossed over it; the cricket 
chirped, and the green linnet gave a stifled sort of 
twitter. Tom did feel a certain degree of courage ; 
he threw back his head, advanced his chest, and 
forced down his shoulders ; if the sun could have sent 
its shine into the room, Tom would have been startled 
at the length and dignity of his own shadow; he 
wheeled round, inarched more strongly than before, 
not heeding the warning creak of the crumbling 
floor, which, as his mother said, could he “pinched 
into snuff;” — again — he was certain now of his hiavery, 
for he heard Pigeon’s jeering laugh from below — a 
very mockery of honest, liealthy laughter, and he longed 
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to thrash him. lie marched again, halted, and 
wheeled round, or rather down, for the hoard gave 
way beneath his energy, and^ in the endeavour to 
save himself he let go the gun, wdiich fell against the 
fender, and, to poor Tom’s anguish, tlie barrel snapt 
across. He took it up, despite its weight, — for it was 
twice the weight of any other gun, though neither 
Tom Talbot nor his mother knew that ; he lifted it 
as tenderly as a mother could have raised an infant — 
he saw that where it had flown across had evidently 
been once divided, and that a bit of paper was 
sticking out. He could have cried with vexation ; he 
was provoked with the cricket for chirping, and the 
linnet for its first attempt at a song since moulting, 
j In the very restlessness of his regret he pulled out 
the bit of paper, and, though he did not know a j 
fowling-piece from a carabine, he did know a bank 
note when he saw it! No wonder the cricket chirped 
and the linnet sang, while Tom, having, all trembling 
and flushing, and half weeping as he was, ascertained 
that the old crumpled yellow note was of the value 
of ten pounds, peeped first into one and then into 
j the other aperture, and saw tliat, hidden away as it 
j had been there before he was born, it was not solitary. 

‘‘ Somehow, I thought what thou would be at,’’ 

I ^ ' O ' 

exclaimed his mother, following her black poke 
j bonnet and the handle of the long broom into the 
I room as fast as her encumbrances w’ould permit, 

“ .ml I don’t know why I should have thought ’un. 

' but I did! Thee grandfather’s old vagabond gun! 
which I often feared would do thee a mischief whether 
loaded or not, and ^^hicll I’d have sold for old iron 
long ago, hut for the promiS'C I made him never to 
part with it.” 

ji Tom flouiished the note before her, and discovered 
I ' otliers, and broken coins of value, and lumps of gold, 

' and rings, the spoils of an old soldier, hoarded with 
ii a miser’s care in the very instrument of Ids w'ealtli ; 

I and the wddow sat on the old saddle amid the debris 
of the chest, and tlie upset brooms and brushes and 
blacking, and matches, and flannels, and lasts, bewil- 
dered; and the bird and the insect sang louder than 
ever. At length, wdtii many sobs and tears, she 
])ressed Tom to her heart, repeating, “ Oh ! if thee 
father had hut known it! if thee father was but here!” 
The privations her husband had endured during a 
life of illness crowded around her, and if it had not 
been for the consolation afforded by the consciousness 
that her hard, honest labour had been as a spell 
around him, to shield him from misery, she would 
have suffered still more at this sudden wealth. 
Blessed are tlie widows who can so look back to the 
past ! ‘‘After all,” she said, simply, “we were not so 
I bad off' then, my child! He delighted to say, ‘Mary, 

I I want nothing, for J have God’s blessing and your 
I love; ’ ” and then she wept again, and held the notes 
up to the light, and fingered the gold, while Tom 
discovered more and more in the gun ; and then the 
< clock struck, and she remembered she must go and 
ace, as she always did, if the young barrister’s fire in 
the half empty room at No. 7 , was good ; he was so 
meek and quiet, the only one of her “gentlemen” 
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I she ever saw, because lie had been ill there once, and 
his “ bo}' ” came for her. 

“ We mustn’t be uplifted because of our wealth, 
Tom,” she .said, tying on her bonnet; “I shall turn 
over iny keys to the poor thing with the five fatherless 
children, and thee won’t mind that Pigeon or his 
hard grey eyes now', Tom, will thee ? ” 

Tom laughed and shook his head. “ They’ll all dis- 
cover my ])ale boy ’s above them,” she persisted ; 
“he’s been so always, but they’ll find it out now, 
as the weasel said to the mouse-hole when the mouse 
was at home /” 

She went a little w'ay down and returned — 

“Tom, dear, may be I’d see thee in a better wig 
than thee mother’s cap yet, dear, and look after thee 
chambers in Pump Court my own self. Bless the boy ! 
he’s the right colour too,” she muttered, while pro- 
ceeding down stairs witli the firm step which the 
possession of money gives, “he’s the right colour too; 
them lawyer chaps arc all jialo.” 

Years and years after, when Tom Talbot was con- 
sidered an intelligent and refined geiith'inan, he often 
told this story of his gun. 


NOTES OP MUSIC. 

JJY F. T5. 

Music ! — who loves it not '' who has not fell his soul 
soothed and softened by its sweet influence ? — Ah 1 those 
bright, blue, laughing eyes ’ — 1 sec them sparkle at its 
very name ! Yes, gentle reader, you love it, and you 
ask me, who docs not ' Well, strange as it is, it is not 
more strange than true, that there are souls, if souls tlicy 
can be called, for whom music has no charm ; who have 
never been touched by its sw'cetness, nor roused by the 
full outpourings of its harmony. Nay more, there are 
beings, incredible as it seems, wJio even dislike it; 
and deeply, very deeply should w’c pity them, for their 
souls labour wdtli a sore disease, and tlicy have lost one j 
jiart ol the wealth of their existence. Even as we would j 
sorrow with the blind, or w ith the deaf, should wc have 
pity on them ; ay, yet more, for theirs is a loss, and a 
marring, not of a bodily, but of a spiriiual life. 

But you like it W'cll, gentle reader -you know its 
sweetness, — you have felt its] power; — and yet, were I 
to ask you wdiat it is, you would he hard put to it to 
answ'cr me. Well, wiser heads than ours have wondered 
before this, and have told us much about it, hut little to 
satisfy. There are many things too high for us to 
define. Language cannot grasp them, and though the 
thought may frame a coneejition of them, it is not able 
to embody it in words. AV^e know what music can do ; 
w'C feel how it moves us ; hut wc cannot tell what it is. 

It ir, sw'cct as the voice of Clod’s love speaking to us in 
our pilgrimage ;— it is dear as the sounds of home 
floating around us as w’C journey; like stray murmur- 
ings from the heaven we arc longing for. To many 
things can we liken it, but itself wc cannot declare. We 
can tell, indeed, the agency by which it is produced,— we 
can talk coldly of the vibrations of the air, and the waves 
of sound, but yet wc have in all this arrived only at the 
mechanism of it, its material part, that by which it hc- 
eomcB manifest to oar weak senses, and areas lac as ever 
from w'hat we sought, for wc have not dif^covered w'bat it 
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is. It is like the lightnin" that plays around us and is 
ever affecting us in a manner we know not ; which science 
indeed can teach us to apply, hut its nature it cannot 
tell, nor the way of its working. ^Vo wonder at it, and 
we admire ; we see it streaming in beauty across the 
northern sky, or going forth as a destroyer amid the 
storm : — or wo mark it as it pursues its silent course, 
seeming to be the principle of life in all things. And 
what this is to the body, music, perchance, may be to 
the soul, — a principle that runs through its every part, 
binding together every element of which it consists, 
and tempering the whole till it be harmonized in love. 
Even as the subtle fluid that seems to pervade all 
nature goes f^ilcntly on its course, so is it with music. 
It may be felt, even when it is all unheard. It is itself 
an inner life; and the soul can conceive it, even when 
there is no sound. 

Often, doubtless, have you watched Ihe closing 
of a summer’s eve, when the clouds appeared like a 
sea of gold, and the sun itself seemed, as it were, 
the gate of heaven with its glory hcaniiiig through, and 
you have stood long and ga/cd u])on it, and drunk in 
the splendour and the beauty, and ha\e felt your soul 
gladdened within you ; and yon have thought that you 
were not mere clay, — a body that should live awhile on 
this earth, and then perish for ever ; but that you had a 
higher being witliin, and a nobler cud. All this you 
felt, and it seemed as though the future <jpeued nj)on 
you, and the veil had been lifted awhile from the hid- 
den world, and your spirit held converse ^itli ith kin- 
dred afar off. You felt the grandeur, and the glory, 
and the beauty, and there was a wondrous working of 
the soul within you ; and yet you could not have given 
utterance to it, nor told what it was. And so is it wilh 
mn.sic, and somewhat of this kind is the feeling it will 
oftentimes produce. U come.s upon the spirit of ni.an 
with a still, small voice, whispering, as it were, ol his 
immortality. Yes, such moments as these should over 
remind him of the higher nature within him; Ii(»w he 
is allied to heaven by his spirit, though bound to earth 
awhile, till his appointed work be done. At such times 
as the.se does he feel the soul within him struggling lor 
awhile against the bars that keep it in, and striving to 
gain a glimpse of the hriglit light that dawns but 
faintly on it now. And wliat shall wc say of him who 
has never felt these workings— this yearning after a 
better life! Greatly is he to be mourned over, for the 
light within him has become darkness; bow, wc cannot 
say, though too often, we fear, it is by his own fault — 
through the strivings of his own perverse spirit ; lor 
self-will ends in vice, and vice perverts the mind, and 
darkens it. Hut if such an one is the o])jcct of our 
pity, what must he be, who has felt all these inward 
workings, and yet remains hardened ; Uic man who is 
blind to the sure witness of nature, regardless of the 
voice within him ; who hears his own t^xiirib assert its 
immortality, and yet, as it pants to rise, with his own 
hands strengthens its fetters, till it lies darkling in evil, 
and without hope for evermore ! Great is Jiis sin, 
wonderful his dulness of heart. Dark indeed are the 
shadows of man’s unbelief, when they can cloud over 
such revelations of beauty and happiness as these. 

Wonderful is the power of music, and to its influence 
arc all things subject. Jvove speaketh out in its sweet 
tones ; atid in turn it miniatereth to love , and they arc 
twin sisters, born together in old time, long ore the 
foundations of this world were laid. Love planned the 


fair order of the creation, and music hailed its comple- 
tion, when the Great Author of all behold his work, 
and saw that it was good. Then “ the morning stars 
sang together, and the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
Then, when the course of time began, music poured in 
upon it, like a breath from Eternity, to temper its cold 
winds ; or like a ray of the sunlight of heaven, to warm 
the hearts of those who journeyed beneath earth’s 
clouded sky. And it runs through all time, linking the 
past with the present, even as, in its eternal nature, it j 
points us on to the future. | 

Blending witli poctr}", that other great relic of our 
better nature, it gives life and soul to noble deeds, i 
and brings freshly before us the memory of earth’s great | 
ones, who have passed away from our bodily sense, but 
with whom our souls may still hold converse. All | 
nature is full of it. Every ri]»plc of the stream, every 
whisper of the grove, — the voice of the tempest and the 
far-otr murmiiriiigs of ocean, arc but its varied forms; 
and as they are borne on bigli, they blend together into 
olio voice of harmony. All the beauty of tlie W'orld, — 
the many tints of morning that change and play upon 
its face, till they are lost in the full light of day, arc 
only the same power speaking through another sense ; 
and the darkness of night is but a rest, as it wx‘re, in the 
great song of praise And it shall keep pouring around | 

us, till wc leave the shores of time, and hear the ser.i]'h j 

voieos of heaven taking np their parts in richer and 
fuller notes; w^hile ever and anon some now strain of 
love, and pr.iiso, and thank.sgivirig, is wafted from the 
w^orld below, and joins in witli sw'cct accord to sw ell the i' 
mighty chorus. And the lull choir soumlcth to tlie | 
glory of Him w'hv) dw’(‘lleth amid the brightness of his j, 
own inconceivable ^lajesty; and every note grows j 
s\^ee1cr it tells his goodness and bih love, for to (his | 
is attuned all the harmony of heaven, and the soltne^s p 
and beauty of the earth. 

“ Tlirie’s Tiot a si rain to mniiory dear, p 

Nor llower in i lassie gru\e, 

There's ih» 1 .i sweet note wrirliled. here, 

but iniiids us of 'I'liy love j 

t) Lonl, our l/ord, and spoiler of onr foes, P' 

There is no light hut llniie , with thee all beaut v glows,”’ 

' - I 

The wildest passions will be <iuclled before the pow'cr j 
of music •- the eye of anger \vill cease to flash ; and the | 
daikciicd brow will regain somewhat of man’s likeness. | 
It will soothe tlie deepest grief, and can bid joy flow' on in 
a calmer ami more even course ; and will blend with 
love till the sjiirit seems almost to forget its earthly 
bonds, and deems itself even now trending on the verge 
of a higher existence. Tt nan express '"thoughts that 
lie too deep for tears and wlicn the breast is iron- 
bound with the spell of sorrow, it also has jiower to 
unloose it, and bid the fountain of its tears be opened. 
How many a weary one has found comfort in its 
voice ! When his breast has been heavy with the W'cight 
of crushed hopes, and the things he liad cherished the ! 
most and clung to the longest have Iain scattered around 
him ; when the 11 owners that looked fairest to his youth- i 
ful eye have been blighted, and the fruit he would have ' 
gathered has proved bitter at the core ; and he has | 
been tempted almost to curse the clay that gave him | 
birth ; then, in the midst of his despair, there have 
come low whisperings, as it were, of angel-voices, to 
soothe him, and to comfort ; murmurings, indistinct at 
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firsl;, and uncertain, but ere long swelling into full 
sweetness, and ministering peace to his troubled soul, 
j There is no sorrow in music, else were it not of heaven, 
I but it is fraught with gladness and rejoicing of heart. 
On earth, indeed, it will produce a chastened feeling, a 
holy gravity, a something that borders on sadness, but 
it is such sadness as worketh joy. The sadness is of 
earth ; and when earth has passed away, it will be felt 
no more. It is cither the awaking of the better nature 
I within to a mourning over its evil deeds, or the longing 
I of the prisoned spirit for its distant home. Hurcly, 

! there can be no music in the world of evil ! — all is dis- 
I cord there, and love cannot enter. 

! Music is the Iiighcr poesy. It is the full embodying 
j and realizing of an idea, of w'hich language is but a 
representation. Though not material, it has a real 
I existence j it dwclletli wdthin the soul, and anon comes 
li forth to commune with the world. Then is the idea 
i i that lay within fully understood, even though no w'ords 
|i 1)0 added; nay better, perchance, tliaii if words were 
I there, for it comes upon the souls of others, like a spirit 
i| holding convciso with a spirit, by itself, and not 
through messengers. Music is one relic of our once 
happier state; and when it stirs within ns, it gives a 
I filcdgc of the hope that is ours Jlc whoso heart is 
kindest, whose soul most tender, will he most easily 
I moved by it, and niosl snscoiilililc of the happiness it 
can give. Mvci, therefore, should we strive to keej) 
iNithin ns a pure and a tender heart, one wdiick will he 
I awake to the voice of love, alive to tlic iicauty around 
I An<l such an oiie will lie ever growing in kindness, 

I as it ministt'rs kindly to the A>antM o1 those about il ; 

I and out of tender acts shall grow tenderness, and love 
I Irorn deeds of love And for such acts as tlicse the 
i world affords opportunities in almndaiK'C, by wliicli \\c 
, may work good tor our own spirits, and scare away the 
I evil passions that would come in upon ns, and harden 
I our hearts. 

“ Around cncli pine donieslie slirme, 

ihiglif (loweis ol Kileii lilooiii iirid twine, 

Dili lieaitlis .'HP nllars all • 

'file ].ra\eis ot liungiy souls mid jioor, 

I hike armed iiiiirels at tlic door, 

J Our iiiiseeii foes ajijial ’’’ 

' HEART AiNl) HEAD. 

I “ Yea, lie deserves to find Iniiisclf deeened 

I Who seeks a heart in the unthinking man.”— SciilLi.r.a 

The (h^structioii of populnr falhicios is no 
ni(‘rc* child’s phi}’'; it is n truly important bu.si- 
ncss; and it will rciphni ii great many int(‘llcc- 
tmil and moral Ilci'cnlcsc.s’ lo got all tho lahour 
done in a satisfactory manner. Such heroes 
arc. what, in philosophical Iaiiguag(‘,, may bo 
called practical teachers of Truth. Like Spon- 
S(*r’s Rod Cross Knight, th(*.y attack Ju*ror and 
her direful brood in tlieir favourite lurking- 
places; and, like him, they will ultimately con- 
quer — Every little is a liclp;” and we will 
add our trifle of battle-doing towards Hie death 
of an error which wc know to be very mis- 
chievous. 


’ Christian Year. First Sunday after Easter. 


Many persons believe, or act as if they be- 
lieved, that the head and lieart of man are two 
parts of his nature, distinct fiom, and even op- 
posed to each other. This belief seems to us to 
be a fallacy. 

That tlie notion prevails, is evident from 
the freqncmt occurrence, in general society, of 
phra.ses like the following : — 

“ So-and-So is a great blockhead, but he lias 
a very good lieart.” “ I do not care for your 
highly-intcllootual ])eop]c; I like simple, good 
people.” “ This or tliat man or woman ha.s a 
gloiious intelloet, hut a bad lieart.”* 

It may be observed also in the general tone 
of* opinion among medioorc ])crsoiis; i.e. among 
the majority. Their looks, words, and actions 
(‘vinoe a di.sposition to Ixdiove, a priori^ that 
stupid peojile are good-natnro.d, and that fieople 
of sii])crior intellect are not good-natured or 
kind-hearted. 

Tlie reason for this does not seem to us difli- 
enlt to come at. It is found in tlu* vanity of 
our nature. No one likes to acknowledge him- 
self inferior lo anotheu’. — Now, all persons who 
readily a<*(|iiicsce in this last assertion, by that 
very ac([iii(*sc(‘nee ])rovc themsidves to lie me- 
diocre, or iielow medioerity; for none but su- 
])(‘rior minds an* an exc(*j)tion lo this very rule*; 
and they an* .so, becausii tlie fundamental (juality 
of tlicir sujieriority is, that they perceive and 
rev (*rence what is above 1 liem. Meiliocre people, 
and iieojih; below mediocrity, are those who do 
not like to acknowledge th(*ir inferiority to 
others; and if they he. forced to acknowledge 
that this or that man or woman is greater than 
they in the. qualities of the head, tlu'ir W'ouiuled 
vanity takes reluge. in the notion that lie or she*, 
must be inferior lo th(*.m in the cpialities of the 
heart. ]\l(*di()cre people, whciii tli(*y come into 
contact with th(*ir iiitellectunl inferiors — with 
those torpid, dull, and small intelligences that 
are calh'd stupid, tind their vanity gratified 
hy the comparison; and th(*y feel complaisant 
enough to attrilmte. some vi'iy good ([ualities to 
tlieir acknowledged inferiors. Th(‘y smile the 
ph*asant fwnilc of sati.sfi(*d vanity, and say: 
“ J*oor 8o-aiid-So! oin*. cannot say much for his 
head, certainly; but Pam sure Jic lias an excel- 
lent heart.” 

llazlilt, in liis beautiful essay “ On the Dis- 
advantages of Intellectual Superiority,” lias said, 

Ignorance of another’s meaning is a suflieient 
cause of fear; and f(*ar produc(*s Jiatred; — hence 
the suspicion and rancour entciitained again.st 
all tliose who sol up for greater refinement and 
wisdom than their neighbours. It is in vain to 
tliink of softening down the spirit of hostility 
by simplicity of manners, or by condescending 
to persons of low estate. The more you con- 
descend, the more they will presume upon it; 
they will fear you less, but hate you more ; 
and will only be the more detei mined to take 
u 2 
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their revenge on you for a superiority, as to 
which they are entirely in the dark, and of 
which you yours^f seem to entertain consider- 
able doubt.” ' ' 

This truth, we fear, j)oor Hazlitt learned 
by bitter experience. It is evid(‘nt, from the 
whole of the essay in question, that its author 
by the term “ Intellectual Superiority” does 
not recognise the divorce between the under- 
standing and <he feelings, between the head and 
the heart, wliich is so fasliionablc just at present. 

We do not deny that a certain amount of 
intelligences of cleverness, and contriving, con- 
structive skill, exists in many men, with an 
apparent deficiency of moral feeling. They 
exist also in the lower animals ; they are, in 
a great measure, animal (qualities, and may 
exist without the manifestation of that higher 
form of life, which is born of love. But does 
it follow thence that those men who think the 
most and know the most, feel the least and love 
the least? Such an idea is incompatible with 
any fair estimate of our human nature and its 
destiny. The immortal spirit of man is not 
composed of heterogeneous parts; it is one and 
indivisible; acting upon external things by 
various organs, and aeted upon by them tlirough 
the same organs. Through the eye the s[)int 
gathers notions of Avhat is visible; through th(‘ 
ear it knows what is audil)le; and by a law of* 
its being, it proceeds from its knowledge of lh(‘ 
things seen and heard, to a conception (►f the 
invisible and the inaudible. 'J'liere is not one 
sort of spirit for the conception of v i.^ion, and 
another sort of spirit for the conee])tion of' 
sound. It is the same spirit tliat both sees and 
hears. It is the living soul of man. It is nei- 
ther head nor heart; it is h(\ad and heart, in- 
telligence and feeling. It is not a seeing faculty 
or a hearing faculty, a knowing faculty or a 
loving faculty; it is faculttj itself ; the spirit 
which knows, loves, and works. 

In this sublunary world, or world of tim(*, lln^ 
spirit is vaidously developed in individuals. 
We have not all the same amount of life, y.r. 
of developed spirit: some are almost entirely 
unconscious of the existence of a living soul 
within them ; it does not make itself strongly 
lelt tlirough tlie lower form of the animal nature; 
they se(!rn to liave no growth, no progia^ss ™ 
their most active principle is self-love, or self- 
j)rcservation, wliich aete as instinct. "J’'hese are 
they who arc called, emphatically, stupid. The 
term may seem harsh to the general reader, hut 
we know no other that would not falsify the 
truth we wish to convey. Now^, we maintain 
that stupid persons, he they ever so nuieh dis- 
guised by external circumstances of position, 
lortuiie, &c. are no more affectionate than they 
are intelligent. They are inert; they do not, by 
their activity, interfere with others, or froisser 
their vanity ; but they do not love otliers any the 


more for that. We would not advise any one 
to depend upon the love or generosity of stupid 
people, unless they are in the habit of finding 
grapes on thorns, or figs on thistles. 

Do not let the gentle reader waste his pity 
on the stupid, whom he may fancy we treat 
somewhat mercilessly. It is misplaced. They 
do not need it. Like the unexpanded 1 bud 
tightly shut up in its calyx, they feel nothing 
of the storms without ; th(‘y are hard, compact, 
and uninjured by all “ the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” As long as the out(*T 
integument of strong stupidity is not burst, 
they remain ignorant of the struggles and trials 
wliich atteiul growth and devedoprnent — they 
too “bide tlieir time,” hut as yet they need no 
one/s pity. Give it rather to that half-deve- 
loped mind, that is fighting hard for increased 
life — for Avider and liighe,r growth. Do not 
think, heeaiisc it stands alone, and must struggle 
alone, that it does not need, that it will not 
gratefully niceive, your symjiathy ; that because 
it thinks and sjx'culates, and strives to perie- 
trat(‘ into yonr luiture and its own — heeausi' it 
is ever busy in acquiring knowledge, that it will 
not lov(‘ yon, and cling ijislinetividy to all that 
is best in you ; tliat it will not ask as implor- 
ingly for something to lov(‘ as for sormdliing to 
know. Such a mind w/r// fail yon at your need ; 
for, said W(‘ not that it was onl\ lialJ-develojied? 

It is v(*ry imperirct. Ils iiildlecl and feeding, 
knowledge and goodiu'ss, a^’ y(‘t hut d(‘fective. 
Still, J(‘t us giv(‘ our sympatliy to those who 
suffer, not To tlio.s(‘ a\1i(> know not the meaning 
of* the word ; and let us ho sure of llii>, as a 
g(’neral rul<% that tin* great(*r the (‘Xfent and 
vigour of the head, the gnaitcT the aetiAity of 
the heart. AV»i are ourselviis so thoroughly 
convinced of this, that avc v<*nture to afhrm tliat 
there never Avas a man Avith a really eiilargtMl 
iiilell(‘Ct, Avlio Lad a narrow heart. Th<‘. liahit 
of setting the head in opposition to the heart, 
even in Avords, is liad ; because it fostca’s tin* 
delusion that they are different ])rineij)les in 
our nature*. C-ripj^hi the action of tin* affeu'tioiis 
in any individual, and you cripple tlie brain in 
j)reeis(*ly the* same degnicj ; — ay, even though 
that individual Avere a Bacon, a Napoleon, or a 
Kant ; for knowhalge and wisdom come as 
much through the luiarlV experience as through 
the reasonings of the brain, and both united 
form the spiritual nature; of man. Once for 
all, inte*llige;nce or spirit is life and leive — 
j)e*rfeet inte*llige*ne;e is p(*rfe;ct gooelncss ; the 
nearer the appreiaeh to ]>erfoct inte*lligence;, the , 
nearer the approaedi to perfect goodness ; anel 
so on through all the grades of imperfect 
spiritual existe;iices, concerning which mejta- 
jihysicians may faLcly speculate ; until Ave come 
eloAvn to man. Ilere our j udgrnent is perplexed by , 
the mixture of good and evil, and the difficulty j 
of distinguishing between them ; the wise seem 
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iinlovinf^, and the lovin^ seem unwise ; the 
spirit appears divided against itself, and know- 
ledge and goodness are no longer one to our 
earth-bound perceptions. But tli(‘. more av(‘ 
raise our minds above the vanity and turmoil 
of the world, the more shall we see unity in 
man’s spiritual nature. What a])j)(jars to us 
discordant in the characters of great men, w(‘ 
shall come to consider as “ harmony not un- 
derstood and we shall not vainly attribute to 
the lower order of intelligences those (jualities 
which can only exist in tlie higher. When we 
see an act of pure goodness, we shall be sure 
that the mind from which it emanated cannot 
be ina(!tive or unintelligent, though (‘xbTiial 
circumstances may tend to make it appear so 
to incom])etent obs(‘rv(‘,rs lik(^ r)iii*seive«. A 
ibol cannot b(i a good man, nor can a wi.-.(‘ man 
be bad. This axiom is at all events safer to 
act upon than that which says, “lie is such a 
tool, he vntst be good f’ “ he knows too much 
not to l)e bad.” Poets and pliihjsopluirs in ])lenty 
might be adduced in sii])port of our view of 
the (piestion, but we content ourselves with 
(luoling Schiller once more : — 

“ Yf'ji, li(‘ (Irsmcs to fiiifl liimsolf drccnnl, 

Wlio M*oks ;i IJcurl iii tlic mil liiiikin'i; iM.ui ; 

Likftslitulowi oil i\ strr'iin, tlio tonus of life 
Rrllprt tlifir cli.i raptors on llie siimotli foiclic.id ; I 

T'JoufrIlt Milks into l/lic bosom’s silent (lc|)tli. I 

C-imek Fciisilnlity of pivni uinl ])l(*asu»f* 

AIomn Ihc litrlitlluuls lij^litly, but no bo 111 
WiirriK'th the iii'ici frame.” * J ]\I \V. 

♦ 

Fit, AN K FMIJLFOIl: 

oil, Olill COWrANlO^'S IN ^'K^V SorXKS." 


CjiArnai XXYIII. 

nETiajJLTION. 

Ai riai pioeerdiiig Jihoiit a iiiilo at a [laro wliich con- 
soited ill with the fever of iinpiitieiice that toruiciited 
me, \vc came onee again upon the high road; and 
having got clear of ruts and mud-holes, were 
I'liahled to lesunie our speed. Half an hour’s gallop 
advanced us above six miles on our route, and brought 

us to the little town of M . Here we uere com- 

jielled to stop to change our smoking horses, and had 
the satisfaction of learning that a carriage, answering 
to old Peter’s description of the one we were in pur- 
suit of, had also changed horses there about twenty 
minutes before our arrival, and that a gentleman and 
his groom had since been observed to ride at speed 
through the town, and to follow llic course taken by 
the carriage without drawing bridle. Whilst making 
tliese inquiries, four stout posters had been attached 
to our vehicle, and we again dashed forward. Another 
half hour of maddening suspense followed, although 
the post-boys, stimulated by the promise of reward, 
exerted tliemselves to the utmost, till the carriage 
swung from side to side witli a degree of violence 

(1) Translated by (^loridge. | 

(2) Coutiiiued from page 102. 


which rendered an overturn by no means an im- 
probable contingency. No signs (if the fngiiives wcie 
to be discerned, and I was begjjBng to speculate on 
the possibility of tbeir liavin^Tigaiu attempted to 
deceive us by turning off from the liigli road, when 
an exclamation from I'etcr Barnett (who fioin bis 
exalted station was able to command a inure extended 
view than ourselve**) attracted my attention. We 
weie at tlie moment descending a hill, wliich, fiom 
its steepness, obliged the postilions to proceed at a 
more moderate jiace. 'rhrustiiig my head and shoul- 
ders out of one of the front windows, and raising 
myself hy my hands, 1 coutrivod to obtain a view of 
tlie scene which had c.illed foith Peter’s ejaculation. 
Jbilher beyond the foot of the hill, where the ground 
ayain began to ascend, agrmip of poisons, apparently 
laiming labouiei>, were gatliered louiid some object 
hy the way-side, while almost in tlie centre of the 
road lay a large daik mass, winch, as I came nearer, 
1 perceived to be the dead carcass of a liorse ; aiiotlier 
hoise, snortiuiT w’itli tenor at the sight of its fallen 
companion, was with dilliculty prevented fiom break- 
ing away hy a groom, who, from his daik and wcll- 
apjxnnted livery, 1 immediately recognised as a 
SCI \ ant of Wilford's. 

With a sensation of dic.id such as 1 do not remem- 
ber ever befoie to have ex[)erieneed, I shouted to llic 
pos‘-boys to stop, and, springing out, hastened to join 
the ciowd collected by tlie road-side. 'J'hey made 
way jer me as 1 ajiproached, thereby enabling me to 
peie(‘ivc the object of tlieir solicitude. Stretched at 
full length upon the grass, and perfectly motionless, 
lay the form of Willord ; Ills usually pale leatiiies 
woie the livid hue of death, and his long black liair 
w’as soaked and matted witli blood, which trickled 
slowly from a fearful contused wound tow'ards the 
back of the liead. His right shoulder, which was 
crushed out of all shape, appeared a confused mass of 
imid and gore, while liis right — his arm— hxy 

bent in an unnatural direction, which showed that it 
was bioken in moie places tlian one. He was per- 
fectly insensihli?, hut that he was still alive was proved, 
as w'ell by his hard and painful breathing, as by a low 
moan of agony to which he occasionally gave utter- 
ance. “ How has this happened?” inquired J, liiin- 
ing away with a thrill of horror. 

Well, as 1 make out, the maic crushed him wdien 
she fell upon him ; hut he knows best, for lie saw it 
all,” replied one of the countrymen, pointing to the 
groom, who now came forward. 

On questioning tlie servant, I learned that Wilford, 
before he went out shooting that morning, had or- 
dered his saddh^-horses to be ready for him at a certain 
hour, adding, that the black mare, of wliich mention 
has been so often before made in this history, was to 
be saddled for his own riding. Immediately after 
Peter Barnett had returned with the news of Miss 
Saville’s abduction, Wilford bad called for his horses 
in great haste, told tlie servant to follow him, and 
ridden off at speed, through fields and along bv- 
lancs, till he arrived at Hardman's mill. ’J'here he 
was made acquainted (as I knew from the miller’s 
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confo8$ioii) with the deception which had been prac- 
tised upon him, muttering imprecations against 
Cuuiberland, he sH^d in pursuit, riding at such a 
pace that the groon^lthough well mounted, had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping up witli liiiii. At length 
they caught sight of a carriage with four horses de- 
scending the steep hill already mentioned, and pro- 
ceeding at a rate which juoved that lime was a more 
important consideration than safety to those it con- 
tained. Regardless of the dangerous nature of the 
ground, Wilford continued his headlong course, and 
overtook the fugitives just at the bfittom of the hill. 
Riding furiously up to the side of llie vehicle, he 
shouted to the drivers to stop, in a voice horn sc with 
passion. Intimidated by his furious gestures, and 
uncertain whether to obey or not, the post-boys, in 
tlieir irresolution, slackened tlieir speed, when Cumber- 
land, urged apparently to desperation, leaned out of 
the window with a cocked pistol in his hand, ordered 
the drivers to proceed, and, tiiriiiiig to Wilford, desiicd 
him to give up tlic pursuit, or (levelling the jiistol at 
him as he spoke) he would blow his brains out. 
Wilford, taking no notice of the threat, again slioutcd 
to the postilions to stop, and was about to lide for- 
ward to compel their obedience, when Cumbeiland, 
after hesitating for a moment, suddenly changed the 
direction of Uie pistol, and, aiming at the horse in- 
stead of the rider, tired. 

Simultaneously with the report, the mnie plunged 
madly forward, reared up till she stood almost erect, 
pawed the air wildly with her foie feet, and then 
dropped heavily backwards, bearing her rider with 
her, and crushing him as she fell. ’I’lie ball had en- 
tered behind the car, and, passing in an obli(|ue 
direction thiongli the brain, pioduc-d in^iant death. 
Without waiting to asceitain the etfVct of his shot, 
Cumbeiland again coinjielled the poi»t-l)o\s to pro- 
ceed, and by the time the groom leaclied the scene 
of action the caniage was rapidly getting out of sight. 
The servant, being unable to extricate his master fiom 
the fallen hor.se, was about to ride olT’ for assistance, 
when some labourers, attracted by the report of the 
pistol, had come up, and by their united elforts had 
succeeded in freeing tlie sufferer, hut only, as it 
seemed, to die, fiom the sciious nature of the injuries 
he had sustained. 

“ Umpli ! eh ! — the man’s a dead man, or next 
door to it,” exclaimed Mr. Frampton, who liad 
joined me while tlie groom was giving the above 
recital. “ Nevertheless, w’e must do what we can for 
him, scoundrel as he is. IJow’s a doctor to be obtained, 
urnph r 

“ Where is the nearest surgeon ?” asked 1. 

“ There ain’t none nearer than M ,” was the 

reply, naming the towm through winch we hud 
passed. 

“ I must leave you to settle this matter,” said I ; 
“ too much time has been already lost, for me to 
attempt to overtake Cumberland with the carriage ; 
I must follow them on horseback. Take off the 
leaders, and shift the saddle on to the led hor.se; he 
seems the freshest.” 


Umph! go and get shot, like the wretched man 
here,” put in Mr. Frampton. “ You shan’t do it, 
Frank.” 

“ With his fate before me, I will be careful, sir,” 
replied I ; but think of Clara in the power of that 
villain ! Your niece must he rescued at all hazards; 
but, even for her sake, I will be cautious. — Is that 
horse ready ?” 

“ If you yileasc, sir,” said one of the postilions, 
a quick, intelligent lad, wlio, while we were speaking, 
had removed the saddle from the dead mare to the 
back of the off-leader, “ if you will take me with you, 

I can show you how to stop tlicm.” lie then ex- 
plained, that about five miles fuither on tlicie was a 
tuiiijiike at the top of a long hill, which a lieavy 
carii.ige must ascend slowly, and that he knew u ' 
shoit cut acioss some fields, by means of which, if we j 
made the best of our way, we niiglit reach the turn- 
pike in time to close llu* gate before those of whom 
we were in pursuit should arrive. This jdan ap- 
pealed so sensible and comparatively easy of exe- 
cution, that oven Mr. Fiamptoii could offer no 
objection to it, and, mounting our horses, we again 
resumed the chase. 

And now for the fust time since 1 had heard of j 
Clai.i’s abduction, did I at all recover my self- 
comm.md, or venture to hope the affair would he 
brought to a favourable issue. Rut the rhange from 
inaction to vigoi oiis exei lion, and I Iilm (‘freshing sensa- 
tion of the cool iiir as it whistled round my throbbing 
tem])lc.‘<, tended to restoie the elasticity of my sjiirits, 
and I fell eijuai to any cinergeiiey that might tn ise. ^ 
After following the high road for about a mile, we 
turned down a bine on the light, and leav iiig this | 
when we had proeeeded about half a mile laither, we i 
entered a large grass field, W'hich we dashed along in j 
gallant st\le, and making our way aeioss Mindiy i 
other fields, and over, through, and into (for thepo*-!- | 
horses, though not hy any means di.*spicahli‘ cattle in | 
their degree, weie scarcely calculated for such a i 
sudden burst across country as we were treating 
them to) the respective hedges and ditches hv which 
they were divided, we regained the high road, 
after a rattling twenty minutes’ gallop. The j)oint 
at which w'o emerged was just at the to]) of a very 
sleep hill, up which the load wound in a seipentine 
direction. 

“ Arc we before them, do you think?” inquired 1 | 
of my companion, as we reined in our panting steeds. ' 

“ I'm sure as we must he, sir, by the pace, we’ve ! 
come. 1 didn’t think the old 'osses had it in ’em ; but i 
you does ride slap hiq), sir, and no mistake — pity as 
you ain’t on the road, )our honour.” 

“ Jf I pass behind tliosc larch trees,” asked J, 
smiling at the ])ost-boy’s compliment, “ 1 can see 
down the hill w'ithout being seen, can 1 not?” 

llis reply being in the affirmative, I advanced to 
the spot I had indicated, and to my delight perceived 
a carriage and four making its way up the hill with 
as great rapidity as the nature of the ground rendered 
possible. Turning my horse’s head, I rejoined my 
companion, and we dashed on to the turnpike. 
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Half-a-dozen words served to convey my wishes to' 
the tiirnpike-man, as many shillings rendered him my 
firm friend, and half tlie number of minutes sufficed 
to close and effectually holt and bar the gale. 

The post-boy having by my orders tied up the 
I horses to a rail on the other side of the gate, we all 
! three entered the turnpike-house, where, with breath- 
j less impatience, I aw||iied the ariival of the carriage. 

' In less time than even 1 had imagined possible, tlie 
I sound of horses’ feet, combined with tlie rattle of 
I wheels, and the shouting of the diivers, when they 
jierceivcd the gate was shut, gave notice of their 
appioaeli. 

“ Wait,” exclaimed 1, laying my hand on the 
hoy’s arm to restrain his impetuosity, wait till they 
pull up, and then follow me, both of you ; hut do not 
iiiteifere unless you see me attacked, and likel)^ to be 
overpowered.” 

As I spoke, the horses were chec’aed so suddenly 
as to thiowlhem on their haunches, and, amidst a 
volley of oaths at the supposed inattention of the 
turnpike man, one of the iiarty (m whose coaise 
I bloated featuies and coipuleiit figure I at once le- 
cognised my ci-devant acquaintance of tlie hilliard- 
room, Captain Spicer,) jumped down to open the gale. 
This was the moment 1 had waited lor, ami hounding 
forward, followed by my satellites, f sprang to the side 
of the carriage. A cry of joy from ('lara announced 
• lat 1 was recogiiisi'd, and wiili an eager hand she 
eiideavouiod lolet down the gla.s'', hut was prevented 
by Cumbeiland, who was seated on the side neaiest 
the spot where I was standing. In an instant my 
resolution was taken : wrenching open the cariiage 
dooi, and flinging down tlie steps, 1 sprang upon bun, 
and seizing him by tlie coat-eollar befoie he had 
time to diaw a jiistol, I dragged him out head fore- 
most, and, giving way to an ungovci nable impulse of 
rage, shook him till I could hear all the teeth rattle 
ill his liead, and threw liim from me with such vio- 
, leiicc that lie staggered and fell. — In another moment 
Clara was in my arms. 

I “Clara, dearest! my own love!” A\his])ered I, as, 

I shedding tears of joy, she icsted her head upon my 
I shoulder, “what happiness to have saved \oii!” 

; 'I’licre are nioiueuts when feeling rcndeis us 
I eloquent, when the full heart pours fortli its i idles 
1 in eager and impassioned words; hut there are 
I other times, and this was one of tlieni, when laii- 
' guage is powerless to express tlie deep emotion of the 
I soul, and our only refuge is in silence. Clara was 
j the first to speak. 

“Frank, tell me what has become of Mr. Fleming 
— the pistol-sliot — that maddened plunging horse — 1 
am sure something dreadful has happened.” 

“ He is indeed severely injured by the fall,” 
j replied I, wi-^hing the truth to break upon licr by 
degrees; “but 1 was unable to remain to learn a 
I surgeon’s opinion — and this reminds me that I have 
still a duty to perform ; Cumberland must be 
detained to answer for his share in this transaction;” 
and, leading Clara to a bench outside the turnpike 
house, 1 proceeded to put my intentions into practice. 


Jlut whilst 1 had been thus engrossed, affairs had ! 
assumed a somewhat different aspect. The turnpike- 
man was actively engaged in a nAlistic contest with 
Captain S]>icer, who, on his nt^P^ting to lay hands 
on him, had shown fight, and was punishing his 
adversary pretty severely. Cumbei land’s quick eye 
had perceived the liorses the moment he had regained 
his feet, and, when he saw that 1 was fully occupied, 
he had detei mined to seize the opportunity for 
effecting his cccape. Springing over the gate, he 
untied one of the horses, and striking down the boy 
who attempted to detain him, rode ofl‘ at a gallop, at 
the moment I reappeared upon the scene ; while the 
second horse, after strugging violently to free itself, 
Iiad snajiped the bridle, and dashed ofi* in pursuit of 
it-> retreating companion. This being the case, it was 
Useless to attiMiipt to follow him; and not altogether j 
sorry that eiicumstances had renilered it impossible 
for me lo he his captor, I turned to assist my ally the 
turnpike-man, who, lo use the language of the 
“Chicken,” immotlali/ed by Dickens, appeared in 
the act of being “gone into and finished” by the j 
ledoiibtahle Cajitain Spicer. Not wishing to have I 
my facial develojmient disfigured by the addition of 
a black eye, however, 1 watched my opporUinity, and | 
spungmg aside to avoid the blow with which he | 
gieeted me, succeeded in inserting iny fingers within ! 
tlie folds of his neckcloth, after wliich 1 had little ' 
difficulty in choking him into a state of incapacity, 
when he submitted to the indignity of having his 
hands tied behind him, and was induced to resume 
hi.s seat in the rumble as a prisoner, till such time as 
I should leain Mr. Frampton’s opinion as to the 
fittest maimer of disposing of him. 1 then replaced 
Clara in the caniagi', wliicli by my orders had turned 
round, rewarded the tiinipike-man, as well as the i 
hoy to whose forethought and able guidance I was I 
mainly indebted for my success, and, taking my seat i 
beside my prisoner, we started on our return. | 

One iiatuially feels a certain dt'gree of awkward- 
ness ill attempting to make conversation to a man, 
whom only five minutes before one has nearly suc- 
c(*cded in strangling, however llioroughly the discipline 
may have been deserved — and yet sile.ice is worse ; at 
least 1 found it so, and after clearing my throat once 
or twice, as if 1 had been the person half-throttled 
rather than the tlirottler, 1 began, — j 

“It is some years since we have met. Captain 
Spicer.” I 

The individual thus addiessed turned round 
quickly as I spoke, and favoured me with a scruti- 
nizing glance — it was evident he did not recognise 
me. 

“Have you forgotten the billiard-room in F 

Street, and the way in which your pupil and associate, 
Mr. Cuinberlaiid, cheated my friend Oaklands?” 

The captain, on having this somewhat unpleasant 
reminiscence of bygone hours forced upon him, 
turned — I was going to say pale, but that was an 
i inpossibility — rath cr 1 ess re d th a u u sual , ere he rcpl i e d, 

“ I beg pardon, Mr. Fairlegh, but I’d quite forgotten 
you, sir ; 'pon my conscience 1 had. Ah ! that was 
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a foolish piece of business, sir ; but Mr. Cumberland, 
he always was a bad un." 

The man wh(#wcouraged and assisted him, not 
to mention workiif^k his fears, and goading him to 
desperation, is scarcely the person to blame him,” 
replied I, sternly. 

** Ah ! you don’t know all, sir ; he was a precious 
sight worse than you’re awake to yet, Mr. Fairlcgh. 
I could tell you things that would surprise you; and 
if I thought that you would save yourself the trouble 

of taking me any further than M , which is, I 

believe, the nearest place where I can pick up a coach 
to London, I don’t know that 1 should mind explain- 
ing matters a bit. What do you sjiy, sir?,'“you are 
lawyer enough to know that you can’t do anything to 
me for this morning’s work, I dare say.” 

I am not so certain of that,” replied I; ‘^ab- 
duction and manslaughter are legal offences, I 
believe.” 

“ I had nothing to do with the last job,” was the 
reply; “ I could not have prevented Cumberland’s 
shooting the mare, if my own brother had been riding 
her.” 

Tliis I believed to be true, and I was far from 
certain that, although morally gudty, Captain Spicer 
had committed any offence for which he could be 
punished by law ; moreover, as he had been a good 
deal knocked about in his conflict with the turnpike 
man, and 1 had more than half strangled him with 
my own hands, I felt leniently disposed towards him. 
I therefore replied, “ Tell me truly and honestly, sup- 
posing you can for once conti’ive to do so, all yon 
know about this businsss, and if, as 1 imagine, you 
have only been the tool of others in the aflair, it is 
possible my friend Mr. Frampton may be induced to 
let you off.” 

Upon this hint, the captain having prevailed upon 
me to remove his extempore hand-cuft’s, and passed 
his word not to attempt escape, proceeded to give me 
the following particulars. 

About a year or so before, he had acted in some 
mysterious capacity at a gainbliiig-houso, of which 
Cumberland was part proprietor, and which was one 
of Wilford’s favourite resorts. The debts which, as a 
boy, Cumberland had begun to contract, had in- 
creased till he became deeply involved ; and, after 
availing himself of every kind of subterfuge to post- 
pone the evil day, was on the point of being arrested 
by his principal creditor, a money-lender to whom he 
owed 750/. Shortly before the day on which he had 
promised to meet the demand, Spicer, getting a cheque 
cashed at a banker’s in the city, was present when an 
agent of WiJford’s paid in to his account 2,000/., which 
I circumstance he mentioned to Cumberland. That 
evening Cumberland induced Wilford to play piquet: 
they played high, but fortune varied, and, at the end 
of the game, Cumberland rose a winner of eighty 
1 pounds, for which Wilford wrote him a cheque. On 
1 examining his banker’s book, Wilford discovered that 
a cheque for 800/. had been presented and duly 
; honoured, which proved, on minute inspection, to be 
! ,the cheque written for Cumberland, and of course a 


I forgery. For reasons of bis own, one of which no ' 
doubt was to obtain absolute power over Cumberland, * 
Wilford refused to prosecute. When, some months 
after this transaction, Spicer was summoned to assist | 
in carrying off Clara, Cumberland sought him out, |i 
told him that he had a scheme to frustrate Wilford ;! 
and gain possession of Clara, and proved to him that j 
he had by some means obtainoil 5000/. in specie, of 
which he offered him 1000/. if he would assist him, 
his object being to escape to America, and live there 
upon Clara’s fortune. Captain Spicer, tempted by the j 
magnitude of the sum mentioned, aware that his [I 
character was too well known in London to render ! 
that city a desirable place of residence, and having a j 
strong idea that he could turn liis talents to account 
among the Yankees, stipulated that, in addition to 
the sum proposed, Cumberland s)u>uld pay his pas- | 
sage out, and agreed to the plan. The further ; 
details of the plot have been already partially ex- 
plained. Aware of Wilford’s predilection for keeping 
up appearances, and conducting his intrigues with so I 
much cunning as, in many instances, to divert sus- 
picion into some other channel, Cumberland sought 1| 
him out, and telling him that he had observed his i 
passion for Clara, professed that her money was his | 
only object, spol:e of his desire to reside in America, i 
and wound up by offering, if Wilford would give up j 
the forged paper, and agree to allow him a certain | 
sum quarteily out of Clara’s fortune, to run off with j 
her, and hand her over to him. To this Wilford, | 
relying on Spicer, and detenniiiing to retain the forged 
cheque as a guarantee for Cumberland’s fidelity until , 
Clara was placed in the hands of Hardman, agreed, i 
With the results of this arrangement the reader is 
already acquainted. 

As mv disreputable companion came to the end of , 
his recital, we drove up to the door of the principiil 
inn of the little town of M . 

ClIATTEU AXIX. AXl) LAST. 

W(>0’l> AND MAIIRIF.D AND a’. 

Tun heart of the wandering Swiss hounds within 
him at the sound of the Ranz-des-vaches ; — dear to 
the German exile arc the soul-stirring melodics of 
his Fatherland ; but never did the car of German 
or of Swiss drink in with greater delight the music 
that liis spirit loved, than mine did the transport of 
grunting by which Mr. Frampton welcomed liis niece, 
the daughter of his childhood’s friend, liis fondly 
cherished, dearly prized sister. i 

“ Umph! eh ! so you’ve let that rascal Cumberland 
slip through your fingers, Master Frank. Umph! 
stupid boy, stupid. I wanted to have him hanged.” , 

“I am afraid, sir, the law would scarcely have I 
sanctioned such a proceeding.” j 

“Umph! why not, why not ? He richly deserved |! 
it; daring to run off’ with my niece. Dear child, she’s |j 
as like her poor — Umph — umph! the Elliotts were 
always reckoned a handsome race. What are you 
laughing at, you conceited puppy? It's my belief 
that when I was your age I was a great deal better 
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looking fellow than you arc. Some people admire a he exclaimed, in a low, hoarse voice ; “ Ha ! on the 
snub nose ; there was the Begum of Cuddleakee, splen- scent already! The staid sober lover — let him take care 
did woman — well, what do you want, sir, eh ?” The the pretty Clara does not jilt him . — I know where she 
* last words were addressed to Captain Spicer, to whom is? — not I — that’s a question ydtf'^iist demand of 
; (as since our late truce he had become all amiability) Mr. Cumberland, sir. — I beg your pardon, did you say 
I had entrusted the commission of ascertaining Wil« you doubted my word ? — 1 have the honour to wish 
ford’s state, and who now appeared at the door, and you good morning — my friend will call upon you. 

< beckoned me out of the room. ** I shall be with you What? Lizzy Maurice? wlio dares to say I wronged 
j again immediately,” said I, lising; and, replying to her? — ’tis false. Take that old man away, with his 
I Clara's anxious glance by a smile and a pressure of grey hair — why docs he torment me? — 1 tell you, the 
the hand, 1 hastened to obey the summons. girl’s safe, thanks to — to — my head's confused — the 

‘‘ Wilford is in a sad state, Mr. Fairlegli,” he began, ‘long man,’ as Curtis calls him, Harry Oaklands, 
as T closed the door behind me ; “dreadful, ’pon my liandsome Harry Oaklands. What did I hear you 
life, sir: but heie’s the surgeon; you’d better speak to mutter? that he horsewhipped me? — and if he did, 
him yourself.'' there was a day of retribution — ha! ha ! — Sir, I shot 

In a little ante-room, adjoining the chamber to him for it ; shot him like a dog — I hated him, and ho 
I which Wilford had been conveyed, I found the surgeon, perished — the strong man died — died ? and what 

who seemed an intelligent and gentlemanly person, then? — what becomes of dead men ? Along-faced 

He informed me that his patient had not many hours fool said / was dying, just now — he thought I didn't 
to live ; the wound in the head was not mortal, but hear him — I not hear an insult 1 and I consider that 

the spine had received severe injuries, and his lower one — I’ll have him out for it, I’ll” and he en- 

extremities were already paralyzed ; he inquired dcavoured to raise himself, but was scarcely able to 
whether 1 was acquainted with any of his relations; lift his head from the pillow, and sank back Avitli a 
adding, that they ouglit to be sent for without a groan of anguish. After a moment he spoke again, in 
I minute’s delay. a low, plaintive voice: — “ 1 am very ill, very weak — 

Ij “Ileally, I am not,” replied I; “ I m.verwas at all send for her — she wjll come — Oh yes, she will come, 
intimate with liim ; hut 1 have heard tliat, e\eii with for she loves me, sli*^ knows my fieiy nature — knows 

|i (hose whom ho admitted to In’s fiiendship, he was my vices, as men call them, and yet she loves me — 

sti ngcly reserved on such subjects.” the only one who ever did — Send for her — she wdll 

I “ Better question bis seivant,” suggested tbc sur- come, it is ber son wbo wishes for her.’’ Then, in a 
gcon ; “ the piitient himself is quite incapable of giving tone of tbc fondest endearment, he continued, “ Ludoy 
us any information ; the concussion lias affected the Oclfa maihcy d tiio fylio ti chinma,'' 
brain, and li(' is now delnious.” “He has been speaking Italian for some time,” 

, The only information lobe gained by this means was, observed the surgeon, in a whisper. 

that tlie servant believed In's master had no lelalioiis “ That man, Spicer, told me he thonglit he Avas of 
in England; he had heard that lie liad been brought Italian extraction,” replied J. 
ii up in Italy, and tliereforc imagined that In's family Low as were our voices, tlie quick car of 
resided there ; he was able, however, to tell the name the sufferer caught the name T* had moiilioncd. 

of his man of business in London, and a messenger “Spicer,” he exclaimed eagerly; “has he returned? 

, Was immediately despatched to summon him. Having Well, man, speak ! is she safely lodged ? Cumberland 

done this, at the surgeon’s request 1 accompanied has done his part adminibl} , tlien. Oh ! it was a grand 

him to the chamber of the sufferer. scheme! — 11a! jdayed me false — I’ll not believe it — 

I As Avc entered, AVilford was lying in bed, supported ho dares not — he knows me — knows I should dog 
I by pillows, with his eyes half shut, ajjpan‘ntly in a Inm like his shadow till wo met face o face, and J 

I state of stupor; but the sound of our footsteps aroused bad toin bis false lieait out of bis dastardly breast — 

; him, and opening his eyes, he raised his head, and Isay, he dares not do it!” and, yelling out a fearful 

stared wildly about him. His appearance, as be did oath, he fell back in a fainting fit. 
i so, was ghastly in the extreme. His beautiful black JiCt us draw a veil ovlm- the remainder of the scene. 

I hair had been shorn away at the temples, to permit The death- bed of the wicked is a horrible lesson 
I his wound to be dressed, and his head was enveloped stamped indelibly on the menioiy of all who have 
i in bandages, stained in many jdaces Avith blood ; his Avitnessed it. llajipy are they whoso pure hearts 
j face Avas pale as death, save a bright hectic spot need not such fearful training; and far be it fiom 
in the centre of each cheek, fatal evidence of tlie me to dim the brightness of their guileless spirits by 
inward fever Avhich was consuming him. llisclassi- acquainting them with its harrowing details, 

cal features, already pinched and shrunken, their Shortly after the scene 1 have described, internal 
paleness enhanced by contrast with his black whiskers, hemorrhage commenced; ere another hour bad 

were fixed and rigid as those of a corpse ; while his elapsed, the struggle Avas over, and a crushed and 

eyes, which burned with an unnatural brilliancy, lifeless corpse, Avatclied by hirelings, wept over by 

glared on us with an expression of mingled hate and none, was all that remained on earth of the man 
terror. He seemed partially to recognise me; for, whom society com ted Avliile it feared, and bowed to 
after watching me for a moment, his lips working while it despised — the successful libertine, the 
convulsively, as if striving to form articulate sounds, dreaded duellist, Wilford! I learned some lime 
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afterwards that his father had been an Knglish noble- 
man, his mother an Jtuliun lady of good family. 
Their marriage had been private, and perfonnod only 
according to the rites of the liornisli church, although 
the Earl was a Protestant. Availing himself of this 
omission, on his return to England he pretended to 
doubt the validity of the contract ; and, having the 
proofs in his own possession, contrived to set the mar- 
riage aside, and wedded a lady of rank in this 
country. Lucia Savelli, the victim of his perfidy, 
remained in Italy, devoting herself to the education 
of her son, whom she destined for the Koinish priest- 
hood. Her plans were, however, frustrated by the 
information that the Earl had di(‘d suddenly, leaving 
a large fortune to the boy, on condition that he never 
attempted to urge his claim to tlie title, and finished 
his education in England. With his subsequent 
career the reader is sufiiciently acquainted. On 
hearing of her son’s melancholy fate, Lucia Savelli, 
to whom the whole of his foitune was bequeathed, 
retired to u convent, which she endowed with her 
wealth. 

As llarstone was out of oiir way from M to 

Mcathfield, and as Clara was too much overcome by 
all she had gone through to bear any furtlicr agita- 
tion, we determined to proceed at once to my 
mother’s cottage, and despatched Peter Harnett to in- 
form Mr. Vernon of the events of the day, and com- 
municate to him Mr. Frampton’s resolution to leave 
him in undisturbed possession of Barstone for a 
period sufficiently long to enable him to wind up 
all his affairs and seek another residence. 

The return to Heathfield Coltage I shall not 
attempt to describe. Clara’s tears, smiles, and 
blushes — Fanny's tender and afleetionato solicitude 
— my mother’s delighted, but somewhat fussy, hos- 
pitality — and my own sensations, winch weie an 
agreeable compoiftid of those of every one else — each 
and all were perfect in their respective v ays. But 
the crime de la crcmCf the essence of the whole 
nfiair, that on which the tongue of poet and the 
pen of the romance- writer would have rejoiced to ex- 
patiate, was the conduct of Mr. Frampton ; how he 
was seized, at one and the same moment, with two 
separate, irresistible, and apparently incompatible 
manias, one for kissing everybody, and the other for 
lifting and transporting (under the idea that he was 
I thereby facilitating the family arrangements) bulky 
I and inappropriate articles which no one required, all of 
which he deposited, with an air composed of equal 
parts of cheerful alacrity and indomitable persever- 
ance, in the drawing-room, grunting the whole time 
as man never grunted before ; a wild and unexpected 
pioceeding, which reduced my mother to the borders 
of insanity. Finding ■ that argument was not of the 
least avail in checking his rash career, I seized him 
by the arm, just as he was about to establish on iny 
sister’s work-table a large carpet-bag and an um- 
brella, which had accompanied him through the ad- 
ventures of the day, and, dragging him off to his own 
loom, forced him to begin to prepare for dinner, while 1 
I turned a deaf ear to his remonstrance that *^It was 


quite absurd to — umph, iiniph ! — prevent him from [ 
making himself useful, when there was so much to :j 
do in the house — umph ! ” Having promulgated j 
this opinion, he sliook me by the hand till my arm i 
ached, and, declaring that he was the happiest old 
man in the world, sat down and cried like a cliild. 

Worn out by the fatigues and anxieties of the day, 
we gladly followed my mother’s su^igcstion of going 
to bed in good time, although I did not retire for the 
night till 1 had seen Hurry OaUlands and given him 
an account of our adventures. Wilfoid’s fate affected 
him strongly, and, shading liis brow with his hand, he 
sat for some moments winpjied in meditation. At 
length he said, in a deep, low tone, “ 'I’hcse things 
force thought upon one, Frank. How nearly was this 
man’s fate my own ! How nearly was I Imrried into 
eternity with a weight of passions unrestrained, of 
sins unrepented, clinging to my guilty soul ! God 
has been very merciful to me.” He paused ; then, 
pressing my hand warmly, lie added, “And now, 
good night, Frank; to-morrow I shall be more fit to 
rejoice witli you in your ])rospccts of coming liappi- 
ness ; to-night I would fain be alone — you under- 
stand me.” My only reply was by vvnngiiig his 
hand in return, and we parted. 

Header, such thoughts as these working in a mind 
like that of Harry Oaklands, could not be without 
effect; and when in after years, having by constant 
and unceubiiig walchfulnesb conquered his constitu- 
tional indolence, his voice has been raised in the 
senate of his country to defend the rights and privi- 
leges of our pm*e and holy faith, when men’s heaits, 
sjiell-boiind by his eloquence, have been turned from 
evil to follow after the thing that is good, memory 
has brought before me that conversation in the 
library at Heatlifield; and as I reflected on the effect 
produced on tlie character of Oaklands by the fearful 
death of the homicide Wilford, I have acknowledged 
that the ways of Providence are indeed inscrutable. 

I w'as roused from a deej) sleep at an uncomfoi tably 
early hour on the following morning, by a hound , 
much resembling a view halloo, coupled with my 
own name, shouted in the hearty tones of Lawless ; 
and, flinging open the window, I perceived that 1 
indefatigable young gentleman employed in per- 
! forming some incomprehensible maiueiivres with two 
sticks and a large flint stone, occasionally varying 
his diversion by renewing the rough music which , 
hud broken my slumbers. i 

“ Why, Lawless, what do you mean by rousing I 
me at this unreasonable hour? it’s not six o’clock !| 
yet. And what in the world are you doing with |, 
those sticks? ” 

“ Unreasonable, eh ? well, that’s rather good, now ! i' 
Just tell me which is most unreasonable, to lie snoring |i 
in bed like a fat pig or an alderman, such a beautiful ; 
morning as this is, or to be out and enjoying it, ch ? ” 

' ** You have reason on your side so far, 1 must 
confess.” 

** Eh ? yes, and so I always have, to be sure. 
What am I doing with the sticks, did you say? can’t 
you see ? ” 
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** 1 can see you aro fixing one in tlie ground, 
taking extreme pains to balance the stone on the top 
of it, and instantly endeavouring to kno^k it off again 
with the other; in which endeavour yon appear 
generally to fail.” 

“Fail, eh? It strikes me that yon are not half 
awake yet, or else your eye-sight is getting out 
of condition. Six times running, except twice, 
when the wind or something got in tlie way, did 1 
knock that blessed stone off, while I was trying to 
wake you. J''psom’s coming round soon, don’t you 
see, 80 I’m just getting rny liand in for a slap at the 
snufl-boxes. But jnni]) into your logs as fast as you 
cun, and come out, lor I’ve got such a lark to tel! you.” 

A few minutes sullieed to enahle me to follow 
Lawless’s recoimnendatiou, and long heforc he had 
attained the proliciency he desired in his “ snufl-hox 
piaelice ” I had joined him. 

There !” he exclaimed, as he made a most spiteful 
shot at the stone, “ that’s sale to do the business. By 
Jove, it has done it too, and no mistake,” lie con- 
Mnued, as the stick, glancing against tlie branch of a 
tu e, turned aside, and, ruining a very ])roiiiising bed 
of hyacinths, linally alighted on a bell-glass placed 
over some jiet flowei of Fanny's, both of which it 
iilteily destroyed. 

“Pleasant tliat, eh? — ah w’ell, we niitst lay it to 
tlie eats — though if the cats in this part of the t oiintiy 
. 11 .- not unusually robust and vicious, tluae's not a 
hope of onr being believed.” 

“Never mind,” remarked I, “better hick next 
t.me. ^But now tlial you have succeeded in dragging 
me out of bed, vvliat is it tliat you want with me ?” 

“ Want with you, eh ?” letmiied Lawless, mimick- 
ing the half drowsy, half cross tone in which I had 
sjiokeii, “you’re a nice young man to talk to, 1 don’t 
lliink. Never be gnmijiy, man, — wlien I've got the 
most glorious hit of fun in the woild to tell you, loo. 
I had my adventures yesterday, as well as you. Wlio 
do you tliiiik ealleil upon me after vou sttout? You’ll 
never giies.'i, so I ir.ay as well tell you at once, it was 
— hut you shall liear how it happened. I was just 
pulling my hoots on to try a young bay thorough- 
hied, that Reynolds thinks might make a steeple- 
chaser — he’s got some rare hones about him, I must 
say; well, I was just m the veiy act of pulling on 
my hoots, when Sin imp makes his appearance, and, 
squeaking out ‘ Here’s a gent as vonts to see you, 
sir, partic’lar,’ ushers in no less a personage than 
Lucy Markham’s devoted admirer, the drysalter.” 

“ What, the gentleman whose business we settled 
so nicely the day before yesterday? Freddy Coleman’s 
dreaded rival?” 

“Ell? yes, the very identical, and an uncommon 
good little follow he is too, as men go, 1 can tell you. 
Well, you may suppo.se I was puzzled enough to find 
out what he could want with me, and was casting 
about for something to say to him, when he makes a 
sort of a bow, and begins — 

“‘The Honourable George Lawless, 1 believe?’ 

“ ‘The same, sir, at your service,’ replies I, giving 
a stamp with my foot to get my boot on. 


May I beg tlie favour of five minutes’ private 
conversation with you/’ 

“‘Eh? oh yes, certainly,’ says I. ‘Get out of 
this, you inquisitive little imp of darkness, and tell 
Reynolds to tie the colt up to the pillar reins, and 
let him champ the bit till I come down ; that’s the 
way to bring liini to a montli;’ and, hastening 
Shi imp’s dejiurtuio by throwing the slippers at his 
head, I continued, ‘Now, sir, I’m your man; what’s 
the row, eh?’ 

“ ‘ A-hem! yes, sir, really it is somewhat a peculiar 
— that i«, a disagieeable business. I had thought of 
getting a friend to call upon you.’ 

“‘A friend, eh? oh ! I see the move now, — pistols 
for two, and coffee for four; invite a couple of friends 
to make arrangements for getting a bullet put into 
you in the most gentlemanly way possible, and call 
it “receiving satisfaction,” — very satisfactory, cer- 
tainly. Well, sir, you shall soon have my answer : 
no mail cull call George Lawless a coward; if he did 
he’d soon find his eyesight obscured, and a marked 
alteration in the general outline of his features; but I 
iievin* have fought a diitl, and I never mean to light 
one. If I’ve .smaslicd your panels, or done you any 
injury, I’m willing to pay lor repairs, and make asimich 
apology as one man has any right to expect from 
another; o», if it wdl be a greater ea«e to your mind, I 
we’ll off coats, ring for Shrimp and Harry Oaklands’ | 

hoy to see fair pla\ , and have it out on the spot, all j 

snug and comforlalile ; but no pistoling work, thank , 

1 

“ Well, thediltle chap didn’t seem to take at all | 
kindly to the notion, though, as 1 fancied he w'asn’t 
imieh ot a bruiser, I ofiered to tie my right li.iiid behind 
me, and fight him with my left, but it was clearly no 
go ; so 1 thought I’d better liold my tongue, and leave 
liim to explain liimself. After dodging about the bush 
lor some tinii*, lie began to get tlie sleam up a little, 
and \ilien he did break cover, wemtaway at a rattling 
pace, — let out at me in style, I can tell yon ; — his 
all’ections had been set on Lucy Murkliam ever since 
he laid any, and I had been and destioyed the happi- 
ness of his whole life, and leiidered him a miserable 
individual, — a maik for the finger of scorn lo ])oke 
fim at. Shocking bad names he did call himself, to be 
sme, poor little begg^ai ! till, ’])on my woul, 1 began to 
get quite sorry for linn. At la.st it came out, that the 
thing which chiefly aggravated him was that Lucy 
bhould have given him up for the sake of marrying a 
man of rank. If it had been any one she was deeply 
attached to, he would not have so iiiucli minded, but 
it was nothing hut a paltiy ambition to ho a peeress; 
she was mercenary, he knew it, and it was that which 
stung him to the quick. 

“ Well, as he said this, a bright idea Hashed across 
me, that I could satisfy the little ‘ victim,’ as he called 
himself, and get my own neck out of the collar, atone 
and the same time ; so I went up to him, and, giving 
him a slaj) on the back that set him coughing like a 
broken-winded liunter after a sharp burst, I said, 

‘ Mr. Brown, 1 what the females call, sympathize 
with you; — your thiiig-cm-bobs — sentiments, eh ? are 
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perfectly correct, and do yon credit. Now listen to 
me, young feller; — I’m willing to do my best to 
accommodate you in this matter, and, if you’re agree- 
able, this is the way we’ll settle it. You don’t choose 
Lucy should marry me, and I don’t choose she should 
marry you ; — now, if you’ll promise to give her up, 
I’ll do the same. That’s fair, ain’t it?’ * Do you 
mean it really ?’ says he. ^ Ileally and tnily,’ says I. 

* Will you swear?’ sa3"s he. * Like a trooper, if that 
will please you,’ says I. ‘ Sir, you’re a gentleman 
— a generous soul,’ says he, quite overcome; and, 
grasping my hand, sobs out, ^ I’ll promise.’ * Done 
along with you, dry-salter,’ says I, * you’re a tnimp ;’ 
and we shook hands till he got so red in the face, I 
began to be afraid of spontaneous combustion. * There’s 
nothing like striking when the iron’s hot,’ thinks I ; so 
I made him sit down there and then, and we wrote a 
letter together to old Coleman, telling him the reso- 
lution we had come to, and saying if he chose to bring 
an action for breach of promise of marriage against 
ns, we would defend it conjointly and pay the costs 
between us. What do you think of that. Master 
Frank, — eh ?” 

“ That you certainly have a more wondeiful knack 
of getting into scrapes, and out of them again, than 
any man I ever met with,” replied I, laughing. 

Before we had finished breakfast, Peter Barnett 
made his appearance. On his return to Barstonc, he 
was informed that Mr. Vernon had been seized with 
J an apoplectic fit, probably the result of the agitation 
I of the morning. He was still in a state of stupor 
1 when Peter started to acquaint us with the fact, and 
j the medical man who had been sent for considoK^d 
, him in a very precarious condition. Under these 
I circumstances Mr. Frampton immediately set out lor 
Barstone, where he remained till the following morn- 
1 ing, wdieii lie rejoined us. A slight improvement had 
I taken place in the patient’s health; he liad recovered 
I his conciousness, and requested to see Mr. Frampton. 
i During the interview which ensued, he acknowledged 
Mr. Framptou’s rights, and withdrew all further oppo- 
siton to his wishes. 

After the lapse of a few days, Mr. Vernon recovered 
sufficiently to remove from Barstonc to a small farm 
which he possessed in the Nortli, where lie lingered for 
some months, shattered alike in health and spirits. 
He steadily refused to see cither Clara or myself, or 
to accept the elightest kindness at our hands ; but we 
have since had reason to believe, that in this he was 
actuated by a feeling of compunction, rather than of 
animosity. Nothing is so galling to a proud spirit, as 
to receive favours from thuse it has injured. In less 
; than a year from the time he quitted Barstonc Priory, 

I a second attack terminated his existence. On ex- 
J amining his papers after his decease, Peter Barnett’s 
suspicions that Richard Cumberland was Mr. Vernon’s 
natural son were verified, and this discovery tended to 
account for a considerable deficiency in Clara’s fortune, 
the unhappy father having been tempted to appropriate 
I large sums of money to relieve his spendthrift son’s 
I embarrassments. This also served to explain liis 
I inflexible determination that Clara should marry I 


Cumberland, such being tbe only arrangement by 
which he could hope to prevent the detection of his 
dishonesty. 

Reader, the interest of my story, always supposing 
it to have possessed any in your eyes, is now over. 

Since the occurrence of the events I have just re- 
lated, the course of my life has been a smooth, and, 
though not exempt from some share in the '‘ills that 
flesh is heir to,” an unusually liappy one. | 

In an address, whether from the pulpit or the ros- I 
trum, half the battle is to know when you have said 
enough — the same rule applie.s with equal force to the i 
Talc Writer. There are two errors into which he I 
may fall, — he may say too little, or lie may say too 
much. The first is a venial sin, and easily forgiven — , 

the second nearly unpardonable. Such at all events i 
being my ideas on the subject, I sinill merely proceed 
to give a brief outline of the fate of the principal per- 
sonages who have figured in tliesc page.?, ere I bring | 
this veritable history to a close. ! 

Cumh(‘rlan(l, afier liis flight from the scene at the | 
turnpike-house, made his way to Liverpool, and, his ' 
money being secreted about his person, hastened to 
put his oiiginal plan into execution. A vessel wwas 
about to start for America, by which he obtained a 
passage to New York: in the United States he con- 
tinued the same vicious com sc of life which had exiled , 
him from Kiigland, and, ns a natural eonsequeuee, 
sank lower and lower in the scale of humanity. The 
last account heard of him stated, that having added 
drinking to the catalogue of his vices, his constitution, 
unable to bear up against the inroads made ])ydissi- 
I pation, was rapidly fuiliiig, while lie was desenbed to 
he ill the most abject jioverly. The captain of an 
American vessel, with whom I am slightly acquainted, 
promised me that he would learn more })arti?ulars eon- 
cerning him, and if lie were in actual w’aiit,lea\ c moiicy 
with some responsible* peison for his use, so as to en- 
sure him against starvation. The result of his inquiries 
I have yet to l^arn. ' 

Old Mr. Coleman was, as maybe imagined, dread- 
fully irate on tlic receipt of the singular epistle hearing l 
the joint signatures of Lawless and Mr. Low e Brown, ' 
and was only restrained from bringing an action for !' 
breach of promise, by having it strongly represented ! 
to him that the cllect of so doing would be to make I 
his niece ridiculous. Freddy and Lucy Markham I 
had the good sense to wait till his f.ither had taken j 
the former into partnership; being then, with the aid | 
cf Lawless’s receivership, in possession of a very com- I 
fortable income, the only serious objection to tlie I 
marriage was removed, and his father, partly to | 
escape Mrs. Coleman’s very singular and not over i 
perspicuous arguments, partly because he loved his son ' 
better than he W'as himself aware, gave his consent. 

George Lawless is still a bachelor. If questioned 
on the subject, his invariable reply is, “ Eh, married ? | 
Not I ! Women are a kind of cattle, don’t you sec, 
that I never did understand. If it was anything ; 

about a horse, now ” There are some, however, | 

who attribute bis celibacy to another cause, and deem jj 
that he has never yet seen any one calculated to |j 
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efface the memory of his sincere though eccentric 
attachment to my sister Fanny. 

It was on a bright sunny morning, that the bells 
of the little church of .Hcathhcld pealed merrily to 
celebrate a double wedding ; and two fairer brides 
than Fanny and Clara, or two happier bridegrooms 
than Harry Oaklands and myself, never pronounced 
the irrevocable “ I will.” There were smiles on all 
faces; [and if there were a few tears also, they were 
tears such as angels might not grudge to weep — tears 
of pure, unalloyed happiness. 

Years liave passed away since that day — years of 
mingled light and shade; but never, as 1 believe, 
have either of the couples then linked together 
shown, by thought, word, or deed, that they have 
faded in gratitude to the Giver of all good things, 
who in His mercy had granted them the rare and in- 
estimable blessing of sharing the joys and sorrows of 
this world of trial with a loving and beloved companion. 

Claia and I reside at Barstonc Priory, which is 
also Mr. Frampton’s home, when he ii at home; but 
his wandering habits lead liiin to s})eiul much of his 
I tinu* in a round of visits to his friends; and llcath- 
! field Hall and Cottage, Lcalhcrly, and I'd m Grove, 

! aie in tiiin gladdened by the sound of his kindly 
I laugh and sonorous grunts. 

I Reader, my task is ended, 'flie “ Private Pupil ” 
is ; pupil no longer. Tlu* “Scenes ” thiougb which 
you have accompanied your “ Old Companions ” are 
over, and new cares and new duties luive devolved 
upon “ Frank Fanlegb.” Rut if, a? Editor, he may 

! lio])e still to conliibute to your ])leasuie or your 
; profit, his career will not be a usele.ssouc; and, 
although at prcscMit it is not liis intention to appear 
befoie \ou m a continued tale, } our sagacity will be 
j at no loas to discover in tlic ])ages of Sii 'viicl traces of 

I I the same ])en whieii lias drawn the foi ( going Sclni:s 
iKOM Tiir. EiJ'i: or a PiiiVAir FvriL. 

i FACTS IN TIIF EAST, I LLITSTRATIV E OF 
SACilFD IIISTOIIV— No. VII. 

av JVIKS. ]'OSTA^,S. 

In the eighteenth chapter of Deuteronomy and the 
tenth and eleventh verses, wc read of the command 
j against olleiings to Molocli, against divination, against 
those who observe times, “ or a charmer, or a coiisultcr 
with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a ncciomancer.” 

; The people of India, liki^ the expelled nations, aie 
especially prone to these denounced abominations. 
Of their belief in the poweis of Scwqiuri, I have 
before spoken, and their faith in necromancy is not 
less. “ Cunning men” arc to be found in every vil- 
lage, who undertake, for a few rupees, to detect 
thieves, or to protect property. In the former case, 
the result is often successful, fear acting on the 
credulous mind more powerfully than interest. An 
officer in Bombay lost u large quantity of valuable 
plate, and in vain offered rewards for its detection. 
He was then recommended to apply to a necromancer, 
and this man, in tlie jogee dress of orange tawny 


cloth, his body and face' smeared with ashes, and a 
string of bones round his neck, volunteered for a 
consideration to discover and restore the plate. The 
servants were all assembled in front of his tent, and 
the mummery proceeded. The necromancer made a 
circle of eggs, within which he sacrificed a kid and a 
fowl, muttering jiraycrs and incantations. He then 
declared, that certain “ gins” (evil spirits) had ap- 
peared to him, and revealed the name of the thief, 
and that if the plate was not found in such a spot, 
buried, by such an hour of the following day, the 
most fearful curses, leprosy, blindness, and all loath- 
some tilings, should fall upon the thief. The necro- 
mancer then threw himself into the most violent 
contortions, as if possessed and torn by evil spirits, 
rolling on the ground, and shrieking, as if in agony ; 
the people fled, but at the appointed hour the cunning 
man, with his employer’s moonshee, were at the 
indicated spot, and there, wrapped in a fragment of 
coarse cloth, a few inches below the soil, was seen 
the original cause for this jadu^ or witchery. At 
Mandavio, one of our people lost a silver liug, and 
them.selves sent for a jadii wallah, “a wizard,” to 
restore it. I found his directions were, that a huge 
cauldron of boiling oil should he prepared, into which 
rupees, in number ecpialling the suspected persons, 
siiould he dropped, and on each man plunging his 
hand to secure one, the thief only would sufier. 
Feaiing to lose the sei-viccs of my people, I forbade 
thisoidcal, hut in seciet it was performed, and every 
seivant, of course, i educed to a condition of useless 
agony, the failure, however, being entiiely attributed 
to my interference. The birds, ])aroqucts ])articularly, 
had, lor a long while, committed gieat havoc on the 
fiiiil of the fig and jambu oi ])lum trees of our garden 
in (ailch, and 1 directed the gardener to order nets to 
protect the tiers; tlie following morning, liowcver, I j 
found all the shiubs, jdants, and leaves covered with j 
dust, as if by a sand .storm: suipriscd at the plie- | 
iiomenon, I inquired its ex])lanation, when the gardener | 
triumphantly told me he had taken large bags of 
earth to a cunning man in the town, who liad said , 
words over it that would jireveiit all hirus from ever 
again resting in the garden. Instances might be 
multiplied, but these arc suflicieiit to prove that the 
people of tile l*last yet trust in “the aboinin.'itions ol 
those nations,” 

111 the second chapter of llio Rook of Joshua, 
we read of the woman of Jericho, wlio lodged 
and concealed from the men of the city the spies 
sent from the camp of Israel by oidrr ot tlie chief. 
And tliis chapter is a peculiarly inlerestiiig proof of 
the resemblances to be found in the manners and 
customs of past and present limes in Eastern and 
Western Asia. We find that the woman Rahab, when 
questioned coiicernmg the spies, wlio had been traced 
lo her house, said “ And it came to pass, about the 
time of shutting of the gate, when it was dark, that 
the men went out.” The gates of Eastern towns arc 
made of heavy wood, having iron bolts ; in one side 
of the gate is a small low doorwiiy having a bar, which 
enables foot passengers to go in and out of the town 
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to the suburbs as they please avIicu the gates arc 
closed. On each side of the gates aic guard rooms, 
and the keys of the gates are kept in the house of 
the governor of the town, ntul brought from thence 
when required by the jeineedar, or serjeant of the 
guard. An hour after sunset ihe gates are closed, 
and are opened at dawn, llotween these periods, no 
cattle or mounted men can enter; and if a letter is 
sent by express, the bearer ordinarily makes a slit in 
the arrow of liis bow, places in it the letter, and shoots 
it over the wall. At sunset, the general business of 
the people of a native city is ended. The women 
have filled and brought in their water vessels from 
the neighbouring wells ; the shepherds have collected 
their flocks and herds from pasture, and fidded them 
in the city; travellers from the neighbouring villages 
have arrived to rest for the night at the caravanserai 
or temples, and all then required is security for the 
resting people. And when it is considered that no 
watch is set in an Eastern town, that the vicinity 
frequently abounds with freebooters, or hands of 
mercenary horsemen, who altogether live on pillage; 
that in a hot climate the people ordinarily sleep in the 
{ verandahs and doorways of their houses, o'ten in tlie 
middle of the streets, with their little property iri- 
1 vested in silver ornaments on their persons, and with 
1 only the covering of a cotton cloth, it will he seen 
1 how necessary this shutting of the gates of a town is 
; to the comfort and safety of the inhabitants, 
j We read that the woman of Jeiieho protected the 
men who had come from Shittim to her house, bidore 
the gates were closed. “ She had bi ought them up to 
the roof of the house, and hid them witli the stalks of 
flax, which she had laid in order on the roof.” The 
stalks of grain in the East are always piled on house 
I! tops to dry, and when they have become so, aienscd 
j! for a variety of purposes. 'J'he stalk.s of jowarrec 
;j serve as excellent forage for horses. Of other grains, 
p the stalks form fodder for hiillocks, and the leaves are 
W’oven into baskets, to hold or sift grain, into mats, 

' with which to cover open carts, into fans or punkahs, 

!| to beat away llu s and produce c()olnc^ 3 . 'i’lie stems 
I or stalks, strung together, form screens for d.iois and 

I windows, sometimes covering for floors, or division.s 
! in rooms. In very hot weather in Shikarjioor, wc 

used to direct stalks of gram to he laid thickly over 

I I the flat roof of the house, to jirotcct I he room.s in 
!| some degree from the intense heat of tlic sun ; and 
i; among it men might easily liave been concealed, as 
|j were these spies by llaluih, on the roof of her house 
>' at Jericho; and it must be remembered that all 
li Eastern houses have flatj-oofs, this rne'thod of build- 
ing being peculiarly conducive to the eomfoit of the 

|| jieople. With the roof of the Inmse there is always 
1 an interior communication, and to it the inmates re- 
j. pair morning and evening to enjoy the refreshment 
ij of the breeze immediately before and after .sunset, j 
i and frequently sleep on it; for the arrangements re- 
j quired, even where tliere are no “ stalks of flax” laid 
j in order, aic very simple. A servant bears on bis 

» shoulder a roll of bedding, and lays it on the roof. 
This is untied, and a small carpet, and pillow, spread 


on .the roof. The master scats himself on the carpet, I 
smokes his kaliun, meditates, prays, lays his turban i 
aside, unwinds his waist belt, wraps one end of the | 
chudder (cloth or sheet) over his feet, and draws the ' 
other over l)is liead, and so rests, while the moon and ' 
stars shine biightly round him. So probably rested 1 
the men of Israel, for “befoie they were laid down, 
she came up unto them upon the roof.” Tliis habit ■ 
of repairing to the roofs of houses forms a very cha- | 
racteiistic feature in ancient cities; and singiilaily | 
interesting and picturesque is it to the traveller’s eye, | 
more particularly should the city be Mohammedan. 

At Shikarpoor in Upper Sindh, some of the houses 
weie several stories liigb, commanding agreeable i 
views of the fertile gardens withont the walls ; all had i 
flat roofs, well stuccoed, and surrounded with balus- ' 
Hades or walls, some very elaborately carved and ! 
decorated ; and on these were spread cusliions, rersian : 
player carpels, hookahs, and sherbet ewers, and at ! 
sunset the city, from the roof of onr house, which 
was situated in a garden without the wall'*', looked ' 
like a huge parterre of flowers, from the niimhcMs and 
varieties of tmbans, scarlet, blue, orange, green, and 
white, whieli ap])eared abo\e the houses, while tlie 
wearers, from 'I’ukkee Shah, the governor, to the oi- 
diiiary niereliaiits, wen* emjiloyed in the v.irimis 
attitudes of pra) er commanded by the moollahs, or 
lounging in graceful ease, willi their fiicnds aiul de- 
pendents, all equally eiijo) iiig the c(K)l‘Weef bieeze 
of evening. 

We see that itahah eirtrealed tlie men to .sliou 
pity and kinfln<*ss to her father's house — a request 
quite in character witii oiiental maiincrs, not- 
witlistanding the condition of the woman, which 
would not sejrarate her from her family, lier 
father', mother, brethren or sisters, tor whom she 
thus touchingly entreats ; ami after this “ she let them 
down by a coid throiigli the w’indow ; for her house 
w'as upon the tow n wall, and she dwelt iijioii the wall.” 

'riie w'alls of ail Eastern city are built of siiii-dried 
brick, as I nave before liail occasion to desciibe ; 
tliey have bastions, and from eaeh bastion runs a , 
foot-way round the interior of the W'all, so near the j 
top that a man w'alkmg tliereon may see o\’er ii, the 
breadth being sufficient to allow’ tw’o jicrsons to pass; 
this w'ay is gaim*d fiom the bastions, nml tlicy are 
ascended liv staiis from the inteiior of the city. On 
these baslioMs are fieqne/itly erected small lioiises, of 
W’hicli the windows are not barred with wood, as 
those of the town, but have merely sliiitters to shelter i 
the inmates in the rainy season ; therefore, from such 
a window of a house on the wu'ill of Jericho, nothing ' 
would be more easily ( llecled than for men, bolding , 
liy a cord fastened to the iron w'ork of the shutter, or 1 
the strong iron loop alwajs fixed in the centre of the | 
window, to which the hooks of the wooden shutters ! 
are fastened, to let themselves down, and so, being i 
outside the city, to flee unperccived, while the gates 
were still closed, and the people sleeping. It maybe 
remarked, also, that the walls of the cities of the East 
generally are never lofty, all lioiiscs wdth two storie.s 
over-topping them ; and that the cords and ropes in I 
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uso are formed (as they probably were in Jerico) of 
the fibre of tbc cocoa-nut, which podsesses extraordi- 
nary strength, and is used ns well for ordinary do- 
mestic j)iirposes as for the cordage of shipping and 
the tackling of beasts of burden. In consequence of 
the habits of women of the East in drawing water in 
heavy copper vessels from deep wells, there are in all 
houses to be found large coils of this coh (rope) ; 
while a woman in returning from drawing water 
balances the vessel on her head and carries the rope 
depending from her right hand, the left frequently 
encircling a child seated on her hips, after the eastern 
custom. It is therefore likely that the chamber of 
Hahab (who before the spies arrived had doubtless 
drawn water from the neighbouring well) was pro- 
vided with the ropes of her water vessels; and hei- 
sclf so skilled in their use, that she w'ould ver}' leadily 
attach them, and so let the men of Joshua “down by 
a cord through the window.'’ 

In the thiid chapter of Joshua, and the eleventh 
verse, we read, “ And they did eat of the old corn of 
the land on the morrow after the Passover, unleavened 
caki's, and parched corn, in the selfsame day.” 

Old corn, or old ijraiUy as it is called in India, is 
much lower priced than new corn ; and in seasons of 
seal city, hoises <ue fed with it in consequence*, and 
tie' poorer ])eople Iced on it, not earing to silt away 
the black gr.iius. The uiileavcmed cakes I have he- 
j’oK; desenhed as the ordinaiy h'od, and the nu'lhod 
' li\ which tliey aie jnepared ; but we b<ive liore. also, 

- “ [i.irched cniu” mentioned. Ih'iis gram, llnown 
I into a shallow dlsli, and tlius parched over a quick 
' i-Iiaieoal or wood lire, is considered a gicat luxuiy m 
I me isast. It is gi\cii in .small qiianiilics to cbildien, 

! as we should give sweeluu’ats, and the wrmien com- 

;j nioiily carry a little of it tied iii the cornel s of their 
j, vc’ils, using It in the same inaiiiier. J'huopeans resi- 
I tioiiL in tlie E.ist frequently have it jirejiaied with 
fMre, and eat it hot. as tliey do roasted Ca>hew-nuts ; 

1 so we see that p.iiehed corn is yet valued, as it 
douhtlebs was jii the da)s when the clsildien of Isiael 
1 1 1 camped in (lilgal. 

At the fifih verse of the sixth chapter we read, 
“ And it shall come to pass, that Avlien they make a 
long blast with the rain's liorn, and when ye hear the 
sound of the trumpet, all the people shall shout with 
a great shout.” 

1 well remember our tents beiin: ^litelied on a 
level spot, under ii widely-spreading tree, outside the 
Mll.'ige of Yerool, in w'esterii India, a pretty, and, (o 
the Hindoos, a very sacred spot, near the caves of 
Fdlora. About midnight I w-as roused h\ a stiange, 
w ild melody, that leiniiidcd me oC the Swiss heids- 
mcn gathering their flocks and herds upon the moun- 
tains. Soon the voice of a chariniy or bard, was 
beard reciting the exploits of a ebieflain, and as each 
verse concluded, tbc same wild, w'niling blast swelled 
upon the ear. The cliannt, or dirge, of the haul was so 
in haimony with this melody of accompaniment, and 
the whole was so characteristic of the ancient interest 
of India’s history, and its times when traditionary 
lore raised princes to heroes, and heroes to demigods, 


that I listened with infinite pleasure until the bard 
had ended bis wild lyric ; and at day-break I sent 
for the ebarun and his people. 

They came, each with a ram’s born suspended 
round their necks, and, raising them in a species of 
•iiilutation to their lips, blew a ‘‘long blast” — wild, 
indeed, and singularly mournful, yet modulated with 
so much skill as to make it most pleasing to the ear. 
Religious fanatics from their caves in the mountains, 
occasionally use these liorns at sunset and at sunrise 
in religious service ; also the shunky a shell pecu- 
liarly drilled, with tlie colera liorn, a very large 
instrument, f believe the buffalo born. Tliis prac- 
tice, then, of blowing with “ trumpets of rams' horns,” 
is as general in India at tbc present day as >ve sup- 
pose it to have been in Syria when Joshua com- 
manded the priests before the walls of Jericho. 


THE LADY JAXE GREY. 

F. liAWRKNCn. 

Ox bill and stream tbc morning beamed, 
The fresli and fragrant morn, 

And Ihioueh the ■woodland cheerily 
Tlie huntsman wound his horn ; 

And jord.s and ladie.s, riehly' eight, 

Tlic gallant and the gay, 

Had vowed to w'uken with the light 
The pastime of the day . 

AVithin her chamber fur apart, 

111 simple garb attired, 

Of modest mien, and brow serene, 

A lady sat retired. 

In mcditalnc mood she sat, 

And scanned the magic jiagc, 

The dreamy' and mysterious lore 
Of 0 recce's poet-sage. 

And when (he sound of horn and hound 
Uroke full upon Iier ear, 

“ They wist not in their .sjiorts,” she cried, 
“ AVhat ])IeaHure I have here : 

They' wist not, Plato, of the joy', 

Tlic rapture tliat I foe), 

Tiie ‘ I’aratlise of riue device ’ 

Tliy lanta-sics reveal.” 

The tramiuil day lias ])as«ed aivay, 

Its sunny hours have sped, 

And gathering eloiuL begin to lower 
Around tin* fated head : 

TIh' gnileles.'. tnilli of early youth, 
ll.s faith and tiii^t rcniaiii, 

But oilier eares arid other Iricnds 
Surround the Lady Jane. 

The heartless wiles of crafty men 
Alre.idy hem Iier in, 

The perils of (he trusting heart 
In sober sooth begin; 

Before her lect adventurers lay 
The glittering hauhlc down. 

The haughtiest knee in Eughiiid bends 
To tender her -a crown ! 

“ My lords,” she said, for one so young, 
’Twoie maidenly and meet 
To take your counsels for a lamp 
Ami guide unto my feet,' 

Albeit, T have never sighed 
Nor sought for high degree ; 

The gauds and glitter of a court 
Have little charm for me. 
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l reverence your sapje resolves. 

Your subtlety admit. 

And weak and worthies.^ at the best 
1 know is woman’s wit ; 

But God has fortified my soul 
Against this trying hour, 

And in His ‘faith and fear’ I shun 
The pa til to regal power. 

“ How often in disasfroiis feuds 
Hath English blood been shed ! 
"VVhat living man, my lords, could bear 
Its cur^e upon liis head '? 

IVere it not better to unite, 

And bid dissension cease, 

That so we might advance the reign 
Of righteousness and peace '? 

“ Jday Ood protect our English homes. 
And bless my cousin’s reign — ” 

A sudden shout was raised without 
“ Long live the Lady Jane !" 

Arise, ye loyal Londoners, 

And shout for .lane the (iuecn ! 

The peerless choice of England’s voice ! 
The monarch of sixteen ! 


The pageant gay has passed away ; 

The garish dream has flown . 

In sad and silent prison-room 
The captive sits alone. 

The wasted form, and broken heart, — 
The chamber in the Tower, — 

Are these the sole memorials left 
Of that brief day of power 
But ne’er was sufferer’s brow, metbinks, 
So placid and serene ; 

Angelic grace bad left its trace 
In her submissive mien 
7/c cannot err wliO'-e hand,’’ slie cried, 
“ The uiiivcrftC su'^ tains ; 

And welcome every change and chance 
Ills Providence ordains.” 

And as the parting liour drew nigh, 

Her faith the stronger grew : 

So young, so good, so beautiful, 

So constant and so true ! 

In vain the zealous priest of Rome 
Assayed, with honied tongue. 

To win her from the cherished creed 
To which she fondly clung. 

“ Sir Abbot,” with a smile she cried, 

“ Your subtle reasons spare ; 
jMy heart is fixed and resolute; -- 
In courtesy forbear: 

To argue for my faith is not 
For one so weak as I ; 

But ill it, by the grace of Cod, 

And for it 1 can die ! 

“ And tell my cousin — since, you say, 
She mourns my sinful state — 

I have a ghostly coun.sellor 
In this my mortal f4rait. 

Tell her I freely own iny fault, 

And recognise her right, ; 

She loves me not, and soon the grave 
Will hide me from her sight. 

“ May all her subjects dnteously 
Incline unto her will : 

And God forgive me, if 1 e’er 
Have wished or thought her ill ; 

Tell her, that though the flesh be frail, 
The spirit feels its might, 

And longs to burst its bonds, and soar 
llcjoicing into light ! 


Commend me to my father’s prayers, 
And to my loving lord 

1 charge you as a Christian man 
To take my dying word : 

It mitigates tlic stroke of death. 

The pang of parting pain. 

To think that we who loved so well 
So soon shall meet again !” 

’Tis said, that on tlic fatal morn, 

From her secluded cell 

She saw Lord Guildford pass to death, 
And waved a last farewell : 

Nay more, she saw, too plainly saw, 
Beneath her window borne, 

Oh sight of speechless agony ! 

His headless trunk return. 

Her fortitude had well-nigh failed 
Beneath the cruel shock ; 

But calmly, inartyr-likc, she laid 
Her head upon the block. 

And long shall fame enshrine her name 
Among the great and good ; 

The image of heroic faith 
And guilelCftS womanhood. 

And brightly her example still 
Shines through the mist of years; 

The gentle and the true embalm 
Her memory with tears ; 

By \\ inter fires her tale is told, 

Ami never told in vain, 

As cliildrcii listen to the Life 
And Death of Lady Jane. 


HARRY SUMNER’S REVENGE.^ i 

IJ V r o L \ 1) 0 K i:. I 

CiiArn:R TIIT. 

“ Svrn R /ore , a goixl cj)ithol, I do suffer love, indeed.” I 

Jh(c/i Ado iibuut HoihiHf/y Act. v. Sc. 2. , 

MRs.rr.KiGOKD, having left her brother’s apartment, j 
went in quest of lier husband. With a timid step 
she approached the door of the library : neither did 
it escape her that she felt us no wife ought to feel in 
approaching a husband’s presence. She attributed | 
it entirely, however, to tlie menaeing attitude of I 
affairs between her Imsband and brother, and did 
not attempt to check it. She stood for a few seconds I 
irresolutely bolding the handle of the door; and now 
that she was just ou the point of learning the effect 
produced on licr husband by the late interview, she 
felt complctt^y liopeless of anything less than an 
irreconeileuble breach between them. She bad just 
hi ought herself into as calm and composed a state 
as she could, and was preparing to enter, when the 
door was opened from the inside by Mr. Perigord. 

An indefinable feeling of awkwardness, at being i 
found in that position, took possession of her. She 
scarcely knew why, but so it was, the rising colour i 
tinged her delicate complexion with a passing glow ; i 
her heaven-blue eyes lighted up with a deeper and a 
richer light ; and in a hesitating manner she contrived , 
to ask if her husband were alone? He either did not, j 
or affected not to take any notice of this slight con- 
fusion in bis wife's manner ; but, addressing her 

(1) Continued from page 132. 
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I more cordially than usual, “ Well met, my dear ! ” 
I lie said, “you are the very being of all others I 
wanted. J have something to say to you more or 
; less important, or at least interesting.” 

Mrs. Perigord was somewhat reassured by her 
husband’s manner ; she felt she could welcome even 
had news if he would but be as cordial in liis manner 
' as now. 

“ I suppose }ou will tantalize your impatient wife 
for a quarter of an hour,” she replied, “before you will 
tell me this not important but inteicsting intelligence.” 

“ Why, I don’t imagine that anything that concerns 
mere ])iivate individuals can be called impoitant, 
Mrs. Perigord, ’’.said her husband, withdrawing himself 
I fiom his momentary couliality to a more than usually 
distant stateliness of manner. 

“ Mrs. Pei igord ! ” this was the first time she had 
ever heard hei husband address her thus. Her heait 
I sank witliin her, and a cold cliill ciept over her 
I tianie. A deed of separation could not have sounded 
' more like a death-knell in lier cars than did those 
two cold — cold, distant words, 
j “ What is the matter, George dear?” she timidly 
; inquired, “ you are not angry, are you?” 

: “Aiigiy! nonsense’” he ej<ieulated ; “ tlirough 

the atmospheie of your own youthfulnc.ss 1 appear 
to you a child also. Mine might have been \erv 
bad news, Lucy.” 

“Well, tlien, do in pity make liaste and tell me 
j what it is. Is anytliing ihe'niattcr '? ” she inquired. 

Mr. Perigiird remained silent for a few minutes, in 
order to give his wife time to recover hcr.self. It did 
so hapjien that she emjdoyed the short pause in the 
very way her hushaiid intended. She could have 
eiied with vexation foi liavmg addrc.ssed him so im- 
])atieutly. 

“ 1 lluocfore take the precaution, for your .sake as 
well as mine, my deai,” lesuined Mr. Perigord, “of 
heseeching you not to gi\o way to your iiritahilities’.” 
1 ^ “1 will not, 1 will not, my darling (jeoige,” 

j| answeied his wile; “ what would I give to be able to 
ij immld myself according to your wishes! it is all my 
! fault : I know it is ; 1 do not wonder at your being 
! annoyed.’’ 

I Cold and in exact etiquette as w’as tlie salute 
witli which her husband rewarded this unconditional 
submission, a thrill of an exactly contrary desciip- 
tion to that she liad but just experienced darted 
through her frame, when those loved lips touched her 
forehead : and she gazed up into his face with a look 
I of deep passionate tenderness, us thoiigli she would 
say, “Oh! if you would but return what I give, 
what bliss could I sigh or wish for more ! ” 

“ My broker, Giibo, has been with me, Lucy, about 
half an hour ago,” said her liusbaiid. 

I “What did he want with you, George?” asked 
j Mrs. Perigord, in a gentle iiniinpassioned tone of 
voice. 

j “ He wanted your mother more than me,” was the 
, rt^^piy. 

I “Is anything the matter? ” she gently inquired, 
j Much, as far us concern.s the IJribeworth and 

I VOL. VI. 


lluxtable Railway Company. The fact is, its fate is 
sealed.” 

Heroic as w^ere the efforts poor Lucy Perigord was 
making to repress all expression of the emotions ex- 
cited by the words she last heard, but too evident was 
the struggle that it cost her. 

“ The bill is ccr/a//i to be thrown out,” continued 
her husband, “after liaving spent all the suhseiihed 
caj)ital, by madly beginning upon the line before the 
passing of the bill ; the Company must become 
bankrupt. Those who Inive invested the wliole of 
their capital in it are inevitably ruined.” 

Mr. Perigord surveyed his wife with a rajiitl glance, 
at this particular part of his agreeable narrative, and 
w'as about to hasten on to its somewhat less alarming 
conclusion when he was stopped by the expression | 
of his wife’s eoimlenance, which appeared to him to 
he somewhat different from that it usually w'oie. 
Her tearless eyes vveie fixed upon him W'ilh a glassy 
stare ; there was a perceptible movement in her neck, 
as of one gasjiing for breath ; her ample forehead 
became suddenly streaked w’ith blue and swollen 
veins, and her wdiole frame appeared fixed and rigid. 

“ Lucy! ” said Mi.Peiigord, in a slightly terrilieil 
manner. A gradual, gentle falling of the pale lids 
was her answei, and, d'ooping from tlic low chair on 
which she w’as seated, slic fell lifeless on the floor. 

Mr. Peiigord hastened to tlie prostrate form of his 
wife, and geiuly raising her, “ Lucy!” lie said, with 
somewhat of earnestness in liis tone and manner, 

“ what IS the matter, my dearest Lucy?” and tiieii 
returning her gently to the ]'Osition fiom which ho 
had slightly raised hei, he hurried to the bell, imd 
having loudly sounded it, ictuined to his cluuge. 

It would seem as though tlic words “my deare.st i 
Lucy,” uttered tendeily by her luishand's lips, had {' 
made themselves heaid down to the ullermost depths || 
to whieh hersimden .soul had sunk, and had instantly i' 
bid it back to its fair tenement. Tor no sooner were j 
they pronounced than tliose deep blue eyes bi^gan to ! 
dawn again through the wdlhdr.iwing lids; and wdieii | 
Mr. Perigoid re tinned toiler, they were gazing into I 
his witli an expiehsion of such touching melancholy | 
and passionate teiidei nes.s, as might liavc made even , 
a lost spirit weep. 

“ Oe.sire Hauling to attend to her mistress imme- 
diately,” said Mr. Perigord to the domestic who i 
answered his summons. | 

t< No — no ; please not !” interposed tlic poor I 
sufferer, languidly. “ I am better now, George. I j 
beg your pardon. I could not hclj) it ; indeed 1 ; 
could not.” And making an effort to rise, ber liusband j 
vouchsafed his assistance , and she had alieady ic- 
ocenpied the chair from whicli slic had fallen when 
Harding made her appearance. 

“ Petcli your mistress a gla-s of my old Madeira, 
Harding, and be quick about it,” said Mr. Perigord, 
to his wife’s wuiiting-maid ; and then addressing his 
wife, “ Be perfectly quiet for a few minutes; do not 
speak, nor disturb, nor distress yourself. The fact is, 
it is not such bad news as you suppose. Thanks to 
Mr. Gribe, Mrs. Sumner is secured from loss. But 
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/ what fainting, crying creatures you ladies aie, Lucy ! 
I The idea of terrifying one in that way ! One almost 
' wishes communications about excitable subjects to 
be carried on fcy letter” 

Long and silently did Mrs. Perigord regard her 
husband. The light of those deep blue eyes played 
full upon his impassive features, not with the laughing 
sunlight which had been theirs from the youngest 
morning of her life, but with a heavy boding 
brilliance, as when masses of purple clouds hover 
over the setting sun on a threatening autumn even- 
ing. It was a fixed agonizing gaze of scrutiny. 
What would she have given to have plentifully ax^ailed 
herself of the relief nature provides for overcharged 
feelings! Ihit she would not; she knew it would 
annoy her husband. And so, vainly endeavouring to 
check a deep sobbing sigh, she said, in as cheertul a 
tone of voice as she could command, “ 1 am so le- 
joiced to hear it, George dear ! May I ask w’hat you 
have done?” 

“ There is really nothing now to cause those de- 
plorable sighs. 1 thought we w'cie lo have no ex- 
citabilities — eh, Lucy ?” said her liusbaiid. 

It was well that at this conjuncture Harding made 
her ajipcarance w’lth the rcstoi alive slie had been 
ordered to bring. 'I'lie slight distraction it ('ccasioned 
only just saved her mistress from an hjstencal Hood 
of tears which was swelling for a vent, and had 
already commenced making its appeal ancc. 

“ Hare you better now', ma’am ?” asked Harding, 
as she received the not quite empty glass, with an 
afieclionateiiess of inuiiner which was not leigned l>y 
that domestic ; for, in common witli the other servants, 

] she loved her mistress. 

“1 am quite well now, thank \ou, Harding,” 
replied Mrs. Pcnguid. “ It was only a slight 
faintness.” 

Now do finish it, ma’am — now do, that’s a dear 
lady ; I’m sure you want it, nui’am. You do look so 
pale. It makes me feel all over like, to look at you,” 
j said Harding. 

i “Thank you,” said licr mistress; and yielded lo 
her domestie’s solicitude. 

“ That will do, Harding,” ejaculated her master, 

I ill a tone of jmlished dignity. 

I “ La, now ! don’t she look too lieautiful to live, 
sir ?” she replied, appealing to her master. 

That individuars mind w'as visited with visions of 
j Cromwells, and puritans, and Wat 'I'ylcrs, and 
cliartists, and repealers, and every imaginable type 
of revolutionary principles, at the bare notion of a 
servant presuming to neglect his orders to withdraw. 
He regarded the refractory Harding for a second or 
I two with a look conveying the utmost expression of 
astonishment he was able to muster, and then re- 
peated his orders. “ That will do, 1 believe I said, 
Harding!” and the word “Harding” was uttered 
with a sound and emphasis that sent the terrified 
individual wlio owned that epithet into a fit of palpi- 
tation which was all but occasioning the overthrow of 
the silver waiter, and the demolition of the wine-glass ; 
for her master's look of bewilderment had been 


utteily lost upon her, engrossed ns she was in pre- 
scribing for her mistress. 

“ Red lavender on a lump of sugar is a good thing, | 
ma’am,” she had been tenderly suggesting ; “blow- | 
inonge made of snails boiled in milk is considered | 
very strengthening ; and so is pigs’ pettitoes con- j 
gillcd in Hiceland-mo-ss ; or I should think the very 
best thing for yon, ma’am, is lo get away from this 
dirty, close, Loiuhm, and .sit all day long by a sheep- 
fold in the country. Sheep’s smell is considered 
w'onderfnl strengthening. It almost cured my poor ' 
dear — (here Mrs. Harding wiped her eyes,) — my ' 
poor dear Harding before he died.” And her 
copious suggestioni> liad just arrived at this particular ! 
climax, W'hen her master’s stentorian voice recalled 
her to a scn.se of her duty and j)osition, and sent her, i 
in a great stale of discomfiture, out of the room, 
muttering to heisclf, ns slie went, by w'ay ol conso- 
lation, “ What a difl’eieiit man master is lo missis, to , 
be sure!” 

As soon as Harding had retired, Mr. Perigord 
resumed. “ You ically should not discompose \ our- 
self so much, my dear. Yon may t«ike my word for 
it, that nothing is so bad as it seciu.s to ho at lust 
sight.” 

“ Nor so good!” cjacnlated Mis. Pcrigoid, half to 
hcrsolf, Ihdf aloud. 

How do you uuMU ?” in(|Uiied her husband. 

“ I do not know' what I meant,” she lejilieil — “ 1 
know' not why I said it.” Adding, iiiipatientlv, 

“ .'\ni 1 to hear wha^ you have iloue — wlmt is the 
end of tins ma:tei — wliat I am to (hi — oi shall 1 
conic to you for .in hour (‘very day, and so maii.ige 
to h(‘ar tlu' whole of it m .vhout a year?” And then, 
afraid of this fre.sh littl(‘ pelulauce she had b(‘en 
guilty of, .she concluded with a nervous sort ot laugh. 

Ml. Perigoid looked at Ins poor abashed wife for a 
while with one of his dignified e.\pi Csdous, jind le- 
iiiaiked, “You aie indispo^eil 1 fear, my dear Lucy! 
However, since yon aie so patient, I will till \ on at 
oiicc. All Mis. Sumner’s shariis iii this luckless 
‘line’ are sold — sold at three pounds mon) a sliaie 
than slie gave for them. Giibc hapjxmed to lie at 
the committee, saw' how things were going, and sold 
them on the spot.” 

“ Hut w'hat will become of those w'ho buy the shaies, 
George?” inquired Ins wile. 

“Oh! of eour.se th(‘ fool who has bought them will 
run the risk of lo.sing,” replied Mr Perigord. 

“Well, I know nothing about these things,” slie 
said, “ and I am sure, nu hn.sbcuul, tliat whatever you 
do must he stiictly fair and gencious; but it does 
seem rather hard iijion tlie ]>oor people who buy.” 

“Nonsense, my dear, perfect nonsense!” replied 
Mr. Perigord, “eommeree is nothing hut a struggle 
of selfishness and quickness — the sharpest and most 
selfish wins. Tlie very princijde of coiiimerce is the 
well-known maxim — a rough but true one, “ Each 
man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.” , 

“ Hut you know, George dear,” suggested his wifi’, 
timidly, “ mamma is not in commerce : her’s is only 
what is called; I believe, an investment. 1 do not 
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know, audit seems very presiimptneus in me, perhaps, 
to venture an oi)ini()ri on such matters — but, somehow 
or other, 1 do not fancy mamma will like it.” 

“ You should not talk on subjects about which you 
know nothing, my dear,” said her husband. “ Your 
mother would not like depending upon an allowance 
from me.” 

Mrs. Perigord felt the truth of thi« observation, al- 
though she could not c()ii\ince herself why if should 
necessarily be the case ; and accoidiiigly she remained 
silent. 

“ Say nothing about it, my dear, to yom mothei,” 
continued Mr. Perigord, “until her signature is re- 
(piired ; in faet, I tliink 1 sliall contrive so that thcic 
shall he no necessity for inenlioning it at all, iu c.ise 
of accidents. You must promise me, Lucy, before 3’ou 
go, that you will not name it to her, and especially 
j not to your hiotlier.” 

“Your wis>li is enough, my dc'ai est husband,” was 
, the renly , “ to know it, is as s.iered a tie to me asan\' 
})i()tnHe. Lilt since > on risk it, I piomise you,” and 
j '^o '•ayiiig, slie kl^s^•d liei InishaiHl, and uitiidiew. 

I And iMuld sli.' lia\ e .scMiiiK'd her lesirt ot hearts, 

' slie had disco v ei (si sL'neted ibere a hidden ft'cling of 
U'lief. \s slie loittlie lihiarv, ^he pn^oeedLsl stia'ght 
; to till' di.iwiiiL; room, and niu thuling any one theie, 
she uncoveii'o lu". liaip, and sang with cxiiuisite teel- 

I i l:, and wilii a \ . 1 c ol‘ the ni(»t-f iieli and llirillmg 
sweetness, the song v\liic]i Inid attracted hei biother. 

v’liAeii.i. I A 

“ 1 he \vr»l 1(1 Si a Lll)\ Milt h, W IllT' Uhtfid,' / men 
Walk U|i iiiiJ ilown, t(» fiml llicii upaiiiic- ’ 

! The 'Snjii-' .tl' i .‘.'i IV. Sr (i 

II Alia Y Stmm a diMiih in with interne earl‘estne^s | 
every woid of the seiig his .sistei v. is so toiiclungly' ■ 
singing, lie (lioiight he had iiev I'r hc/oii' heaidsiuh j 
i loijiiei.t liaiiiionies Tin mellow harp tones ri|)j)led 
I along with a iich and niiii iiiiii nig imlod\ h) the .side ' 
j| of liei tliiilling voice lie v as fixed to the spot ; ! 

, faseiiiati'd 'flic air was famdi.ir to him, the word^ ! 

' weie new and .sLi.inge. It was <ml\ the dav hefoie 

I I that they had flowed from his sister’s pen. Jattlc as 
' she knew m- owned it, they vveie the voice of her 
'! own feeling'-, — tlio‘''e feel'iigs wliiili liei mind li.id | 
c clothed with an expression so beautiful. Tlie spaik- j 
I! ling and giacefiil ])lay of the founlaiii was tiiily tiie | 

I V. oik of her eieafive imagination, hut. ilie i xliaiislic.ss 
j'*! came hubhlmg up horn the deej) well-spiing of lier 

|| iicarr. Nor w^ere those fei lings moie lier own tlian 
j| they wcic her hrotheTs. 'J’he bright iiioiniiig ot life 
ij had begun to be overcast for lioih. Tlic dew-drops 

I I sparkled not — the gay glitter of the stream had yielded 
, to a leaden hue — the hope and huo) ancy of a dawning 
I east was checked — there was a gloom and a chill — 

and full life appeared to be becoming corpsc-likc and 
inanimate. As the music poured into his soul, it 
seemed to him as though it were issuing thence, and 
the inmost chords of his heart thrilled and vibiated 
to their utmost tension. It ended : and when he de- 
scended the wide spiral stone staircase, and sallied 


forth on a visit of condolence to the relatives of Iiis 
departed fiiend, he carried within him the echoes of 
the last line — 

^^JAfe is the bitlrrness of death!'* 

His thoughts as he rode onwards lingered with the 
solemn rites of poor Lamb’s obsequies, and the affecting 
circumstances connected witli them. Tlie passionate 
grief of the sister of the departed. His mother’s 
calmer, but unutterable sonow, the sorrow of one to 
whom grief was no .sti anger. The small but signifi- 
cant actions in which it displayed itself — the sitting 
up night alter night in the room of death, and taking 
all her short intervals of slumber by the coffin’s side — 
the flowers with which she evei)' day freshl}' decorated 
the sleeping hody’^ of )icr son, and that last, last, look 
before he was hid fioin lier sight until the resur- 
icction day’^ — 'riic abstraction and death-deep silence 
of his fatiicr, as ihoiigli liis son’s icy hand had been 
laid iijion Ills lips ami sealed up tlie current of his 
wolds, or as thoiigli soim* hidden hairier had been 
1 udely reniovi'd, and the esc-ijiing torrent of emotions 
li.al choked up tin* nairow utterance to wduch they 
li.id hitherto been .iccuslomed ; the frantic \iolence 
with wlneli he had cast himself on the mound of sod ' 
whii li !.i\ hedd ' the y awning giav e,ieady to he heajied | 
hat'k ag.iin on him who was his no moie, and heat his 
Iliad .igaukst his h.mds ehitilied In one anolhci, find 
M>h’'id aloud. “ My son ' in\’ son! ” lie fancied that 
he slill heaid tlie old man civ, “ would that Clod liad 
t.ikeii line by a inigeiiiig illne'.s -tliat he had given 
thet* lo me hut foi 0111* month, tli.it i might have sat 
and knelt by tliy licdside ihroiigli tin* live-long days 
find tliiongh the live-long l ights — lifive emhraeid thee 
111 a penitent father's arms — implori'd tliv paiilon lor 
his savage sternness, .ami have i iimMy ti.ni'd lluiL 
fim! that onh t< 1 tliy* hlee.ing and thy legncy ' ” And 
th.en llaiiy SnnuKis llunigiits .is lie tlneaded tlie 
crowded .mil p.mluig streets revelled to the complete 
ciningn* that had come over the ohl iiKiii’s wliole dis- 
jK'-.ition and denu .inoui ■ lin? exelninge of reserve for 
eoniniunicativcne^s , ol disiaiit coldness foi cordialily'; 
of llie doniiiu-eiiiig .ami .seltish manner in wliicli ho 
h.id h' eii aeeiistomexi to eondiiet himself lovvai (l^ liis 
will and daiigditei. :or an exti erne eonsiderateness and 
gei’lh MC'.s, — .\n(l lie vv<ii lonjecliiiing liow f.ir the 
ev enl.., wdiieli were in seeming the nio=;l ci iielly^ calami- 
tous, might themselves he special iiilei terences of the I 
love and henelieenee of Him who orders them, when | 
ho found himself entering IMr. L.amh’a hoiisi*, having j 
dismounted fioin hn> hoise, knocked fit the door, and | 
si'cii it opened in answer, filmost unconsciously. ' 

'J’hat genllcniiin's habits had umlergonc a corre- . 
spondiiig change lo tluit which his moial nature had 
experienced since his return from Oxford. Seven 
o’clock had been his family dinner hour, and rare 
indeed were the occasions on which he left his chambers 
cal lier than would allow him time to reach liis juivate 
residence by that hour. It was now altered to five 
o’clock, find altlioiigli it w'as only a few niinutes after 
half-past four, Mr. Lamb was at home when his son’s 
fiiend arrived. 
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The state of calm and chastened sorrow in which 
he found the three mourners bewildered him with 
astonishment. When last he had seen tliem he could 
scarcely say whether the father’s or the sister’s grief 
were the most passionate and veliement. Nor was 
there a whit the less appearance of despairing anguish 
in the calmer hearing of the mother. Hut now, in 
the subdued melanclioly of tlic three, and especially 
of Mrs. Lamb and Iut daughter, tlierc was a resigna- 
tion, even a hopefulness, wliieh sorely puzzled him. 

“ Can this be the exhaustion of spent emotions?” 
he said to liiinscif. “ No — it cannot he. Their grief 
appears no less poignant in the resignation to which it 
has yielded. What can this mean?” 

“If you had been a quarter of an hour earlier,” 
said Mr. Lamb, “you W’ould have met the Rev. Mr. 
Sinitli, one of our clergy.” 

“Mr. Smith!” exclaimed Harry Sumner, “I 
thought that you and he were not on speaking 
terms.” 

“So J tliought too,” replied Mr. Lamb; “and 
when his name was announced, actuated by that sort 
of Vitality by ‘which 1 seem to be urged to repel from 
me every one most worthy of esteem, 1 desired luy 
servant to tell him, with my compliment.^, that I was 
particularly engaged, and did not wi.sh to be dis- 
turbed. You know he is one of those gentlemen 
I who want to empty our jiockets, and enslave Us all 
again to a parcel of priests ; and I certainly have 
worried him out of his life evtr since he has been in 
the parish.” 

Neither Mr. Lamb nor his wife could account for 
the appeal ance of deep and earnest interest wiih 
which Harry Sumner Ji.stcned to tliis information, 
and then inquired, “if he came in iiotuitlistaiiding ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Lamb; “he sent back a 
message to the effect that he trusted he should not 
appear intrusive ; that if so he ofii-red the Iminblest 
apologies; but that he had heard of the sad herea\e- 
ment with which it had pleased God to visit us, and 

I trusting I would forget the little misunderstanding 
'I winch had existed, he had lioped to be permitted to 
jj offer us the consolations of leligion under our disti ess.” 
i; “ Ofcour.se you admitted him?” inquired Sumnei, 

in a tone of inten.se interest. 

I I “1 cannot make out how 1 came to do it,” he 
j| replied; “but certain it is tliat, whethei impatient of 
I the trouble of hesitating, or by a sudden impulse, or 

from whatever cause, 1 ordered him to be shown up.” 

“ Your enmity, then, is put an end to ?” inquired 
Sumner, eagerly. 

“ Never — to wdiat I believe to be the principles of 
those men !” replied Mr. Lamb. “ You know 1 never 
bore any ill-will to the man himself." 

“ Pardon me, my dear sir,” said Sumner, “ but 
did you not say that you have woriied him out of his 
life ever since he has been in your parish?” 

“ J have,” replied Mr. Larnb ; “but that was on 
account of his principles.” 

“ Well, I must confess,” said Harry Sumner, 
musingly, “ I feel prejudiced in favour of principles 
hacked by such a practice.” 


A short pause followed this observation, which was | 
broken by Mrs. Lamb, who, os well as her daughter, | 
had maintained a complete sileiico during this shoit | 
dialogue between Hairy Sumner and her husband. 

Oh, Mr. Sumner!” she exclaimed; “we have 
been so comforted. 1 can scarcely dosciibe to you 
the defects that good man lias left behind him. 1 feel 
quite another being : I can now almost hear to talk 
of my poor Arthur with exiiosure.” 

Mere, however, a How of tears belied the spcaker’.s 
assertion. 

He is coming again to-morrow,” she continued ; 
“for my dear husband said he was very grateful to 
him, and told him lie should be glad to welcome him 
to his house at an}^ time.” 

“ Why, his inaiiiuT was so inoffensive, my dear, ( 
that 1 could not lesist saying as much,” interposed | 
M r. Lamb. 

Harry Siimnci’s life, up to within the last few 
weeks, had been spent in the uninterriijitcd jo^oii^- 
ncss of youthful excitement. Immediately after he 
left Winchester he had proceeded on a three yeais’ 
lour on the Continent, aceompanied by a tutoi — a 
clever and gentlemanlike man of about Ins own ace. 
Well introdmed, they found admission into tin- best 
circh'.s of society in any neijbbonrliood they ehaneid 
to seleet for a temporary sojourn. ’fliey jMs^ed 
thiough evei-vaiymg ;si enery they 'ino\ eil fioin 
place to pi, ice , soirn tmies wide, flat, and uninteu’sl- 
ing; at other tim(‘s sonl-i iitluaUiiig, bob!, liiwiiious, 
picturesque, gr.uid, or romantic, as the ea^c might 
chance to be. Ihicli frt .->11 town they came to difl’eied 
fjom those tliey had alreaily visited; there wme iii'w 
streets, and new-shaped bmhinigs and new olijecls, 
and a new airangement of old objects, and new faces, 
and in w jieculiai ities. He never remained long 
enough in one place to become identified witli any ol 
its conflicting inteiests and lends; llieio w.is, thne- 
fore, nothing to cheek llie coidiality with which his 
many adv,'mta' 3 es^ both of peison and position, caiisi-d 
him to he widcomed m all directions. It evi-r Imman 
existence glided smoothly and hriglilly by', like one j 
])roloiiged, gay' dream, it was tliose first si.\ leais o/ 
Harry Sumner’s life after leaving school i 

Accustomed, from liis eailiest infiiney, to intmiate | 
association with two characler.s very l.ir Iraiiscendiiig 
the ordinary level, his new exjierience, though it dul I 
not exalt his view of human nature, though it even ^ 
caiKsed him disappointment, did not occasion an . 
entire change. He .saw but the .smiling, treaelieroiis ' 
tranquillity^ of the surface of society; the clouds had | 
not yet begun to gather, which W'tmid quench the j 
excessive light by which he had gazeil upon it until ; 
then, and enable him to pciccive the evil sjiirits | 
battling in its noisome depths. His manly and 
generous disposition, joined as it was to genius, ami 
to a \ivacity under the complete control of exquisite 
refinement of feeling, caused him to be tlie idol of a ; 
university coterie, tolerably select considering its ex- 
tent, and composed of individuals, all of whom were at 
that time of' life at which such qualities as those jio^- 
sessed by Harry Sumner are so pcculiaily popular. . 
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Committing himself to the full enjoyment of a 
society so congenial, it never entered into his thoughts 
to attempt to stint himself in any of those material 
])leasiiies, of the peril of which, even although not 
indulged in to atiy gross excess, our youth of the 
])rescnt day aic so wholly uninfonned. Four or five 
hours, on most days, ap]»roj)ii.ited to his books, formed 
a graceful relief to the monotony of merely sensuous 
ainnscments, and added a zest and relish to their 
enjoyment. 

The being did not exist whom he hated — he knew 
of no one who was his enemy. It is true lie had felt 
that there existed in one or two of Ins college acquaint- 
ances, such as Lionel Koakes and his class, incon- 
gruities of taste, and sentimentj and habit, so marked j 
as to jireeliide tlie possibility of his linking them to 
him in the bonds of trieiidship, hut thi^ feeling had 
I not develojied into any tiling like enmity. Tiie only 
I individual towards wliom aught resembling such a 
! feeling found a place in liis hu-a-.t was Mr. l\‘iigoid; 

(owaids whom lie eoiild not help lecognising, and he 
I scaicely knew why, a deep instinctive aveision — an 
,i\er.sj()ii of uhicli, as the ohjc'ct of it was his sister’s 
liushaiid, h(‘ was heartily ashamed. Thus, like tlu* 
liesh .md exidiing biiglUiiess of spiing-tidc, had 
|i last'd the morning of Harry Sumners life, until the 
moment of his Iriend’s feaiful deal’’, and all its | 
n.is('rahh* atleiuhmt cireumstances. Now the blight | 
.aid sparkling cup of lii'e was dashed with om* hitler ; 
ingredient : the clear blue above wms liuiig with hl.it k : j 
a sna])]>ed and iivcii choul sent forth sullen diseoids I 
jailing with the lirst melody of jierfeclly attuned' 
e\i-tence. And yet this lude shock to his whole 
1 M ^tenl, iiitt Ih’t tual and sensuous, was not witliout .i j 
I Nueetand iiu'X j)li( able t hai m. Not many w ceks ago, 

’ li ' would li.ive esc.ipisl fimn such society and such 
com else as now detained limi, at the very liist 
' nio.-nent good leclmg oi good manners, or whatever 
I niolive It mig/lit he that had led him into them, jier- 
I milled. Now In' felt himself singularly fascinated 
h\ them, and e\iii lelnctant to take Ids depailurc. 

, rneoiiscioiis rf the ch.mge in Mr. L.imh’s dinner 


Covent Garden to see Macready’s repvc.sentatioii of 
Hamlet. It now only wants five minutes of the time." 

Thus saying, he took a hasty farewell of the 
mourners, and mounting his horse, was at No. 10, 
Hyde Park Gardens within a few minutes of the 
appointed time. 


l.AWRENCE AND KKMBLK’S IIAMLET-STTAK- 
SI'KaKE’S IIAMJjET— the WOKLD’S hami.et. 

IIY MAIIV OOWUEN OLARKE. 

The point of time Lawrence has taken for his 
I heautiful picture is selected witli peculiar felicity. It 
lej'rosents the young prince in the Danish churchyard, 
inoiMlizing upon humanity and death — iijion man’s 
caiecr, his aims, his varied tendencies, vanities, follies, 
ambitions, hopes, and struggles, all herti extinguished, 
. 11 ) d meeting in one common doom. Tlic picture is 
i heautiful in itkclf, as a woik of art — it is well com- 
j po'-ed, well drawn, and w'ell painted ; and it is nobly 
I conceived as an imjiersonation wf Sliakspeare’s 
I intellectual, reflective Hamlet prince of Denmark, no 
le^sthan as a tasteful portrait of the dignified, elegant 
actor, John Philip Kemble. 

Kemble’s commanding figure, gentlemanly depoit- 
meiil, and scholaily accomplishments, eminently fitted 
him for personating the part of the Danish prince ; 
though wo can nevertheless readily conceive that lus 
style ofacting was too level, too unyielding, too stiictly 
accoidant with certain prescribed rules, too uniformly 
collect, to render him an cntiiely apt representative 
of the impressionable, moody, sensitive Hamlet. But 
who, indeed, should be thoroughly capable of cm- 
hotliing such a coiieeption as the character of 
Hamlet.^ 'Who should be even physically equal to the 
t.isk of enacting the laried emotion, terror, grief, 
disappointment, iiresolulion, reflection, sarcasm, dis- 
traction, and teriihle struggle that contend in lliis 
woumled heart through the five long acts of grand 
suslamed trageily that Shakspeare has here set forth? 
It is ail analysis of the human licait in all its myiiad 


hour, he sat on and on; nor did a single sign of phases, combined into a single iiulividiial instance, as 
) impatience intimate to liim lliat that meal w'as being if the bosom-pulses of mankind generally were made 
lel.irdeil. For Mr. Lamb, who a short lime since to throb in one breast, haied for examination by the 
I would i.ither have oliended those dearest to him in the poet’s master hand. The misgivings, the nspiiations, 
j woild lluiii lia\e waited a quarter of an hour for his and the sad experiences of a life-time are here 
i| dinner, now even shrank fiom inviting him to partake crowded into a drama ot two or three hours’ duration ; 
ii of it, lest he should hasten the departure of his sons and can we hope to find any actor of sufficient power 
j! ivii'ml. sustain and develop such a condensation of human 

jl No sooner, how^ever, did he arise to take leave, than action and feeling, with every requisite qualification, 

I he was pressed to remain and dine with them by Mr. personal, as well as mental ? 

; Lamb, in a manner no less hearty and cordial than But if Kemble’s Hamlet was too monotonous, other 

' that ill which the request was seconded by Mrs. Lamb assumers of the part have erred in an opposite direc- 

1 and her daughter. 

“I would'’gladly accept your friendly invitation,” Hamlet i-s above all things, gentlemanly ; that is, in the 
lie said in repl), “ but that 1 am prevented from doing strict sense of the word— he is u gentle man. llis 
ho hv an engagement, w'hieh 1 must own to he far less essential characteristic is gentleness of soul; however 
congenial to my present mood and feelings. My the unhappy circumstances by which he is involuntarily 
brother-in-law has rather a large dinner party to-day, surrounded lead him into occasional harshnesses of 
By the bye, he dines an hour and a half earlier than demeanour, and wayward petulance. The actors of 
usual, ill Older that I may accompany my sister to Hamlet seem to forget that a splenetic rashness is the 
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accidn\t of liis character, and not an innate principle. 
His asperity is assumed, and forms no part ot his 
nature; and yet we sec tlie sta/:c Hamlets twitch the 
wand from Polonius’s hand with an irreverent dis- 
courtesy, to point out tlie cloml, tliat s almost in 
shape like a camel,*’ that makes us slirink iioin such 
rough behaviour, so littloin kr eping with the instinctive 
respect for age, wliich Hamlet has sluirtly before 
discovered in the charge lie gives the player when he 
is conducted away by ibc old courtier — “ Follow that 
lord, and look you imu-k bim mU." In tbeir manner 
to Oplielia also, the Hamlets of the scene usually 
accompany their sarcastic sin-eches with such haughty 
glances and such acrimonious tones as to point their 
invectives at her, instead of directing them at her sex 
in general. Whereas, in the very scene where 
Hamlet allow’s himself to assume most apparent 
liarsimess in the presence of Ophelia, tliere is ])r»*cise 
indication that his first emotion on beholding her is 
one of gentleness and fender regard. 

It is immediately after he has been steeped lu ll'at 
profound contemplation n])on the subject of hie, 
suffeiing,aud futun’h — u[)ou the passive endm.ioee, (u 
the final relinquisliment of existence and its huithens 
— upon the hmonie, yet (n>m[M'cheusive altei luitu e, 

“ to be, or not to he.” He is ahsoihed m this mo- 
nieiUfUis (piestion, w’nm he s(h<.’ ]'vy appioaeli. and 
his exclamation is, ‘‘Soil \oi', now !--the fail Ophe- 
lia;” and addiC'Si's lier with a mild p' linoii tl'at she 
will rememhei him in liei juayrs, well h‘ (i;lmgtlu ! 
Rolenniitv of tlie siibjeet that has so hitidy oeeujiicd | 
Ills thoughts. She makes a kiiidl) impiiry lonelm.g j 
Ids health, to W’liich he replies, ‘‘ I huml)!y thank }ou. 
well, well, w’el'!” lu some of the modern (alitmiis o! 
the play, and probably in the acti' g copy, these two 
last lepetifious of tiie v/ord “ weH*’ aie omit*( <1 , hut 
they are in the folio edi:i 'ir,, and finely eoirey (to 
my fancy, at least) Hamlet s enflea\our to resume the 
iterative incoherent manner, proper to the malady he 
has assumed, and of which Oplielia’s inquiry leminds 
1dm. It is not until she offers to return him hi^ 
former “ gifts ” and “ i cmcmbraiices,” th.at he is lou'^ed 
to a recollection of tlie cruel destiny which intei feres 
w'ith the proqieiity of their love, and commands its 
extinction; and tlicn it is that he hur.'ts into l!ic wild 
exclamation, “ Tla, ha! arcyu hone''t and pio- 
ceeds in a tlraiii of sarcasm wliicli certainly afimils 
of a general ap]d.ieation, <[uitc as much as an indi- 
viduai one. Handet nci d not be rude htuI ])crsonal, 
as well as bitter; such conduct is not in accordance 
with the main features of Ids character. 

Do w’c not find him uniformly courteous with his 
inferiors? as witness his mode of receiving the twm 
officers, llernardo and Marcellus; his replies to tlie 
gentleman who biings him a message; his familiar 
kindness and condescension with the players; liis 
easy colloquy with the grave-digger, who with hluut 
unconsciousness answers the jjrince’'' questions with, 
“Cannot yon till that? — Every fool can tell that!” 
his gentlemanly manner of playing ofl' ():, lie’s com- 
tierly pliancy, and aliccted diction, alter bidding 1dm 
be covered in his presence; Ins forhearance towards 


Laertes, whose violent malediction against him when 
they both leap into Ophelia’s grave, he receives with 
the temperate words, “Thou pray’st not well;” as 
also the refined apology wddeh he makes to him at 
the end of the play, when they are about to engage in 
fencing : — 

“ Sir, in this audience, 

Let my disclaiiiiing IVoin a purpos'd evil 
Free me so far in jour most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot, iny arrow o’er the lioiise. 

And hurt my brother.” 

All this, together with his affectionate attachment 
and confiding tenderness tenvards his beloved friend 
Horatio, j)!ove Hamlet to he very different fioin the 
irascd)le, mmosc being which he is too frequently 
mndefj) aj)pe.ir through the medium of .stage repie- 
simtalion. 

Shakspeare, t«)o, is very fond of eonvi'yiug indi- 
cations of the qualities possessed 1)\ his chief ehaiae- 
ters, through the mouths of other diamalis persona- 
in the play. 

W'c discover how teleraiilly Hamlet has heluned, 
in the first instance, to the tw’o coin tii'rs, Koseiiei antz 
and (inildeiistein — scuvile hiielmg.s and treatheioM-- 
spic<- Ihough ihe\ h • — by theii own coulessioii . — 

“ Did he T'-eeive you well ' 

.'f.s( like a geiitleiiiau." 

r.vei'tlu- UsUi pirg kii'i'. isco’ qul ed to he.n tiihule to 
OIK’ of h-s .‘.mi/dile tii'its I u laaitni mg the selieme 
oj the te-K iiu,-". agor v.i;h lanit'"*', IJ mle:’.. um le 
•-a} - — 

*• he, heiu'; reines, 

iMo-t generous, and 1r< •' .'roin all conlming, 

MMI not ]K‘ni''e tlie lolls” 

iTaise thus ingi'iiiou^ly placed in tlie mouth o‘ an 
i enem\ piodliees the n.oie impie‘".ou fiom t ie li‘- 
I luct'iut and iii\oluntaiy chiii.ietc-r o! its te',t’moii\ ; 
a-., f<n' instaiue, upon amuln’r oceas on, wljcie lapo 
says, of Otiieilo 

“ The liloor i.s of a fiee and ojieii ijUiik’, 

lliat Ihiiil:.', ineii lionchl, lliat lui, seem to he .-o 

and again . — 

*' The Moor -how'hoit that I endure liim not. 

Is of acon-^tant, loving noble nature. 

And we learn that li.imlel’s mother is astoiii^iied at 
an unfilial and totally unaeeust<;med tone of remou- 
slraiice on his part, from her exclamation . — 

“ What have 1 done, tJiaf. thou dar’st w’ag thy longue 
In noise so rude againt me 

Several limes in the course of tlie play is this habit 
of submissive obedieiiee in Hamlet, as a son, noted 
and confirmed. Not only does the main incident of 
the play dejiend upon liis devoted love for his f.itliei’s 
memory, hut w'c hear that “ liis mother live.s almost 
bv his looks;” we find him seliooling his heart to a 
hefitiing forbearance provioin to his entering her 
])icsencc, wdieie he says. — 

“ O heart, ’ lose not thy nature ; let not. over 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom 

and we see how meekly he replies, “ She w-ell in- 
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structs me,” in answer to her message desiring him 
to “ use some gentle entertainment to Laertes, before 
they fall to play.” 

Theie is, moreover, subtle indieation of Isis habi- 
tually placid manner, conveyed in liis own sm])iiseat 
finding himself railing, wlien he lelsnkes himself that 
Ise should— 

unpack his heart with words, 

And f.’.ll a cur^^ing like a very drab, , 

A scullion ! ” 

In .short, Hamlet’s nature is sensitive and sweet; but 
wienclied and warped tiom the calm fif its original 
Icnonr, into waywardslarts and fitful mooiK of saicasm 
and seorn. lie is tlie victim of an onerous and ahhor- 
! rent task, imposed by im'xorahh* dt'sLin}’, and not ci 
1 anting, haisli, invt'tciate niisantliropi'. 

I What toucliing and jiassionate dcpi (‘e.'it ion of the 
hnrllien unexpectedly devolving upon him is there in 
ij the Avoids: — 

I “ The lime is out of joint; O eursed spite ' 

Tli.it e\ei I Av.i'' horn to .sot it light 

And liow affeetiiig is tlie profound mclaneliolv Avitli 
; which he ah.mdons liiniself lo tin* fulfilment of the 
I stiM n behest from which his sensitiic nainre sin inks 
, 111 conscious weakness and niirilncs'' — 

I 

Hold, hold, ni.v heart , 

And Yell, mv sinews, glow not in -fan! old, 

Ihil heal me ,-lifll\ up’ UeinenilxM thi'c' 

\> tlioii poel ;',ho^f. while iiiciiioiA Imhls a hCiit 
In till' (lisiiacied giohe Ih-iiicinliei tlice ■' 

Visa, lioin flic table of ni.v niemorA, 

I'll wipe awaA all tri\ial loud leeoiih, 

All Kiws of liouk', all lornis, all jirc'sures pa-'l, 

Tliat Aoiilli and oliseiwal ion copied lliere, 

\n(l thy eoniinandment, all alone shall live 
VVilhin the iiool^ and Aoluine of my hrain, 
rmni\ (I Avilli baser iiiatter ye.s, by JliaA^en •” 

Sbakspeaie lias dwelt Avitli such niinnte and ela- 
borate tonehes u]ion Ilainlel'a ]ieculi ir eb.uaetei isties, 
ill it Ave heboid bim palpabl\,in liis IxMimg, inannei, 
and pi rsonal li.ilnls, no le-s than in los moral and 
’ iiK'iit.il individnalitN . We see bim lust aaiiIi downcast 
eves and mourning gaiment, Avln'n* liis motbei bids 
1 liim cast his “ nigbted colom ’ oil, and speaKs of tlie 
i “ vailcii lids” wilb Avliicb be “e\cr seeks bis lather 
, in tlie dust;” of his negligent atliie, liis p.ile t.iee, 
bis trembling knees, his ])ilcous looks and sighs, and 
i lieedless cariiage, a'p heai fioni tiphelia, wheie she 
describes to her father the piinee’s sad a isit to her 
ebanilier. Tint lie himself tells ns: — 

’Tis not alone ni;s inky eloak, good inotlicr. 

Nor cnstoinary Huils ot solonni hhiek, 

! Nor Avind_A sn.spiration ot forc’d hieath ; 

No, nor the fruittul river in the eye, 

Nor tlic dejected ’haviour of the visage. 

Together Avitli all forms, moods, hIioaa'.s of grief, 
That can denote me trnl^.” 

And, therefore, in order that we may receive full 
eoMviction llial Hamlet has tliat within, Avhieh pa.ss- 
eth show,” Sbakspeaie has not failed to lua'c us still 
‘^urer indication of his peculiar temperament. Hoaa 
avlU is the constitution of the contemplative student, 
the scdentaiy inactive man, de])ictcd in the seA'eral 
p:issages whicli describe him as “fat and scant of 


breath ;” (though it has been said that these words 
were introduced as a sort of apologetic reference lo 
tlie obesity of the first actor of the part — llurbagc ; 
yet tliey are borne out elsevvlicre as lehitiiig to Hamlet 
himself;) as being of a “complexion” that makes 
him feel the Aneather “ sultry and hot,” and as daring 
not to drink Avliile he is warm with the feneing-bout, 
when hi.< mother offers to Avipe the inoistiive from his 
frfee. All these ciicumstanecs are belter suited to the 
ideal image Ave foim in leading, than well adajited 
for stage lepu'sentation. 'J’lic veny supiiieness, and 
pas.^i\e des])oiuleney with vvhicli he siibinils to the 
moital cfleets of his death-blow, are entiiely consist- 
iMit with his paiticnUr disposition : — 

“ Had J hill time, (as this fell sergeant, death, 

Ja strict, in liis arrest,) O ! J could tell you, — 

Lilt let it ho — 

a ir * 

The polciif jioison finite o'er-erOA\ .s my spirit.” 

Of Ihe pievious snfh iings of this wounded spirit we 
h.iA a moA ing Avitne.ss in those A\ords to his heait- 
liiend, Hoi atm : — 

“ Hunt 'J’liou AA'oiild.sf nof, think hoAv ill all's here 
alfout my hearf . hut it is no mat ter. 

J/or Nny, good my loid — 

Hum. It In hul looliny, lint if is such a kind of gain- 
:;iviug as Avould, ])(‘rli.i]).s, trouble a Avomaii.” 

Ainl a ti rrihle indie.ition fif his tionbled repose, and 
(il^!mhed icstle^s iiigbls, is given in tlie two pas- 

s.U'l s . — 

“ () (iod ' 1 could he hounded in a nutshell, and 
eouiii myselt a king of mliiiife sp.ice. Averc it not that 1 

h. iA'c had dreams.” 

\i)d ; — 

.'sir, in my heart there aaus a kind of fighting, 

'I’hat AVoiild not let me slct*]; : mi'lhought 1 lay 
\Vor.<c than tlie miitinos in tlie hilhoes.” 

All impiession of liis susceptible temperament is 
well convcAcd by tlie cireiimsiaiice of liis sliivciing 
with cold as Ih‘ eomes upon the castle ])hitfo!m; the 
night air is not only chill in ilsclf — but he feels it 
thiongh Ins excited nerves, Avliieh are intensely and 
thnllmgly conscious of the expected visitation fiom 
Ins fathers spiiit. 

And then Ins abhonence of the Danisli intem- 
perance is finely in keeping Avith liis clniracter as a 
u'lined .scholar, accustomed to find deligliL in the re- 
el cations of iniagin.it ion and study, rather than in 
sensual pursuits Concerning his OAvn taste.s and 
halnts, we aie informed tliat he “sometimes walks 
him horns together in the lobby;” and he liimself 

i. ilks of its being “ the biTathiiig time of tlie day” 
wnh liim, which gives the idea of a custom of faking 
srt exercise, projicr to a sedentary student; besides, 
Avc know that he is an adept in fencing, and says to 
Hoiatio, that he has “ hceii in continual practice” 
dining Laeite.s’ absence. 

It has been said, “ it is in the scene with the Queen 
that Hamlet vindicates his own sanity.” He does so, 
in distinct Avord*? ; hut surely he most efiectiially/JrorcA' 
that he is not “essentially in madness, but mad in 
Cl aft,” by his own conduct in the scenes where lie is 
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j alone, or unwatched. In his soliloquies he is medi- 
tative, profoundly philosophical, and rationally argu- 
mentative. If he waver, it is the irresolution of a man 
more prone to reflection than to action j — of a mind 
that takes delight in the subtleties of speculation and 
thought, rather than in the bold deductions and 
resolves that should be the result of conscientious 
argument, and self-sciiitinv. In the unacted scene 
with the captain of rortinbras’s forces, and in the one 
with the grave-digger, where there is no need to “put 
an antic disposition on,” he is coherent, and calmly 
reasonable. Tlamlct’s feigning himself to be mad is 
of apiece with the Earl of Kent’s determination in the 
play of King Lear. Kent, with his disguise of serving- 
man, assumes a blunt straightforward boldness of 
manner, as best suited to his former habits of command 
when a powerful nobleman; and Hamlet resolves 
upon sheltering himself beneath the cloak of avowed 
madness, as most appropriate to account for the “ wild 
I and whirling words,” which he feels must occasionally 
hurst from tlic promptings of his cnished and writhing 
spirit. The sense of relief with which his pent heart 
relaxes, in the utleiance of those four simple words, 
“now I am alone,” after tlic long scene of worrying, 
s]>)ing, besetiiiig persecution he has just endiucd from 
Polonius, llosencraiitz, and Guildcnstcrn, commu- 
nicates itself sympatheticall\ to the reader, atul we 
echo the sigh witli which he hreatlics them forth, as 
he feels that he is released from the irksome neces- 
sity of acting a pait. 

It is inter estiug to notice how emphatically Shak- 
spearc has staled tlie age oi* tin’s, the finest of all hisclia- 
racters. Polonius and Horatio both uicutiou him as 
fjofiur) Hamlei; hut this may be paitly fiom their 
being accustomed to speak of the late king, (whose 
iiaiiie was the same as Jiis son’s,) and fiom their wish 
to distinguish the piiiicc by this designation. His 
ijoiith, also, IS frequently adverted to m general terms, 
by several persons in the drama ; but the author has, 
m one instance, precisely stated tlic exact age he 
wishes to be known as that (^f his hero. 

It w'ill be remembered tliat in the church-yard 
I scene, Hamlet asks tlic grave-digger: — 

I How long hast thou been a grave maker 
I Of all the days i'thc year 1 came to’ t that 

1 day that our last king Hamlet overcame Fortinhras. 

! How long is tliat since ' 

I Cloum. Cannot you tell that ' Every fool can tell 
I that ! It was the very clay that young Hamlet was horn.’’ 

And very shortly after, he says: — 

I have been sexton licrc, man and hoy, years.” 

i It is singular, and worthy of note, that Shakepeare 
has taken the pains to define the precise age of 
another of his characters, who is an argumentative, 
reflective man, like Hamlet; and he lias given him 
almost a similar number of years; as if lie believed 
that to he tlic age when a man’s mind attains its 
highest point of maturity and perfection. lago is 
eight-and-lwenty ; he says : — 

“ I have looked upon the world for four times seven 
years.” 


lago and Hamlet are both pre-eminently men of 
intellect: they are both proud of tliis divine gift; and 
both fond of exercising its powders. They arc even 
made to use a similar expicssion as to the supremacy ' 
of volition. Hamlet says : — 

“There is nothing cither good or had, hut thinking j 
makes it so.” 1 1 

I' 

And lago maintains that — 1 ; 

“*Tis in ourselves that wc are thus, or thus.” | 

But then, how beautifully has onr beloved Shakspcarc ! 
taken the opportunity alfordcd him in the pour- | 
trayal of th ese two characters — both so liighly j| 
gifted in their mental faculty — of di'^enminating | 
between the merely intellectual man, and the man ' 
who has heart as w’cll us mind! lago is selfish, j 
wicked, and utterly sceptical in moral worth, either as 
existing in liimself or in otluMs. His total want of | 
faith in "goodness preveiits liis advancing any claim 
to onr respect and esteem, and mars the impression 
of his otherwise commanding and undeniahle genius. 
The very success of liis schemes, and the infliuMicc 
obtained by his mental siipciiority over the objects 
of his liatred, are impaired by this moral defect in 
himself. The lesson is a profound one. Hamlet, on 
tiie contrary, not more firmly claims f)ur admiration, 
than he attiacts our rcgaid. As the jilulosopher, the 
scliolar, the piincely student, the wise logician, tlie 
accomplished gentleman, he in tmn wins our emu- 
lative respect; but not nioie scciueh than, as tlie 
affectionate son, the uiih.ippily alienated lover, the 
tender confiding fiiond, the gentle-ln'arted man, lie 
gams our fond attachment, our deaiest consideration, 
our affect ion, onr love. 

Hazlitt says : — “ Wc ha\c been so used to this 
tragedy, tliat w^e liardly know how to criticise* it, any 
moie than w’C should know liow to desenhe our own 
faces.” 

How simjdy true this is ! And w't, reveiential 
affection for the sublime drama tliat liasfmnished us 
with so many anient asjiiiaiions and consoling le- , 
flection^, leads us still to add our own poor thoughts 
upon the iiiexhaiislihle theme. It is this admiring 
love, joined wiili the tenderness of intimacy, whicli 
lends ns courage to profess our creed (how ever impel - 
feet the expression may he), with respect to a subject 
as well knowm, hut better piized than a (haply) plain 
set of features. But, at the same time, it is this fami- n 
liar feeling of loving regard, combining with high 
estimation of its infinite merits, that makes us prefer 
enjo}ing this sublime play in tlie tranquil retirement 
of onr own room, to beholding it acted in a crowded 
theatre. Thus apart, wc indulge a sense of exclusive 
and entire fruition, akin to the one with which we 
w'elcoriic a clicrisheJ friend to the sanctuary of our 
own home after meeting in a tin onged society. Hamlet | 
on the stage wc see and hear ; but Hamlet in ' 
Shakspeare’s immortal book, we know and love ! 
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I FACTS ABOUT THE FUNGI. 

1 

! TriK Fungi tire a despised family, principally 
j because so much ignorance prevails abnut them ; 
I and they are a negh;cted family, because their 
I real value is scarcely dreamt of. Doth these 
I ])()pular estimates of fungi are unjust. JIumble 
I as their jtosition in the world of vegetation 
a])[)ears, their importance is proj)ortionate to 
I their humility ; and much as ti nation of roast- 
, beef-eating lOnglishmen may scoff at fungi as 
:! an article of diet, tliey form the d(‘light of 
j; gourmands on the continent, llu‘ food of* sonu' 
!' nations in South America, and tlie intoxicating 
jj media of nations in the north-eastcirn parts of 
Asia. Creation’s homily throughout is, “Dc*- 

I s[)isi‘. not small things;” and the fungi are an 
instanc(i in point. However, d(*s])ised or can*d 
for, it is all oik^ to tin* fungi, as to all things 

I I else*, in this liarinonions schcaiu'. Tln'y hav(i 
lh(*ir allotted duties to fulfil in the univ(‘rse, 
and in obedience to the Cn'ator’s laws they 
‘•act well their ])aj't.” ^Vill man take no h(‘cd 

1 ol‘ th(‘in, and tramido uudi'r thoughtlcs.^ foot 
their wonderful organization ? It is his oavii 
los>, not their harm. Possibly our ;niiele may 
call some degret* of attention to them, and add, 
at the same tim^*, somewhat to fungal dignity, 
and to the escul(*nt rrsources of oureountrN. 
Such, at all (‘vents, i^ our intention in its 
composition. 

JiCt us deal wiih them sci(‘ntitic:dly first, and 
W(‘ shall lh«‘n hav(‘ fV(‘edoui to iiivcsiigati* the 
cui'iositii'S of theii* natural history. Fungi 
hav<* be(*n ('xamined ehemically by Al. Pay(*n. 
Th(*ir (‘onstitueiits an* : — 1, watei-; 2, C(‘llnlos(‘; 
d, thre(* substances containing niti-ogiai; 4. fatt}' 
matter, analogous to wax ; o, other fatly sub- 
stances of ditferent fluidity; (i, sugar; 7, some* 

I jieeuliai* substance which turns brown when 
oxp()S(‘d to air; 8, an aromatic substance; 
ft, traces <»f suliihnr ; and 10, minute tract's of 
salts of sih'X and potash. Potany tells us that 
tin* fungi belong to tin* cellular flowerh'^s 
lilants ; that is, that they consist entirely of a 
congeri(‘s of minute cells or filaments ; tln'y 
j arc without floral appendage's, and ha\e no 
structures analogous to the leaves, roots, or 
i! hranches of the more highly organi/ed forms of 
; vegetation. It will be asked then, how an* 
they nourishe<l, and how ])ropagnted ? The 
fungi derive their nutriim'.nt by simply imbibing 
I the juices of tin* material from whence they arc" 

' l>roduced. If, for example, a choic(‘. fruit has 
, been laid aside in a damp place, speedily a crop 
j of fungi springs up on it, and live luxurious by 
! drinking in the luscious juices destined pro- 
bably for the regalement of very different 
creatures. Thus they are able to dispcns(i 
with the cumbrous apparatus of roots and 
spongioles, and are there.by the more fitted for 
j i*apid development in every suitable position. 


The fungi are propagated by two processes : 
either by means of “spores” attached to the 
cellular tissue within tin* cap which we are 
familiar with as rising above the ground; or 
by means of what is called “ s])awn,” consist- 
ing of a number of filamentous processes often 
residing principally in the portion of the fungus 
on or iindi'T* ground ; tlu^ spawn is technically 
called wyceliuin. 

One of the ‘most familiar examples of a 
fungal is tlie common mouldincss which appears 
on decaying substances. When a minute por- 
tion of this delicate substamui is placed on the 
field of the microscoi)e, a curious spectacle 
])res('nts its<*lf. A vast array of little drum- 
sticks s('(ans paraded before the eye. Thcs('. 
an* the, simply formed lu'ads and filamc'nts of 
the “mould.” J>ooking at tlu'm more closely 
they are found to consist of' little articulated 
lilarneuts, jdaced end to end, surmounted by 
minute round s])h(*rnles which contain the 
s])ores. The cellule, which ('ucloses tlu'si; micro- 
sco])ic spores gf'ncrally bursts, and the spores 
an*, scatt(‘r('d abroad to the winds to seek a 
suitahh* plac(* of dcv(‘lopment. lly this means 
mould ('xtends with tin* ntmo.st ra[)idity. The 
riiplun* of tie* ci llnlc, and dispersion of the 
spun*.>, forms a nicKst interesting sight on the 
.'>tag(' o(* a good microscopt*. These g<*rms an* 
(‘XC(*(‘dingly minute, and being v(',ry light th(‘y 
lloat with c\ci‘y passing air. Tb('ir number is 
amazing ; it is not to lx* ad(*(|uati‘ly express(‘d 1 
by figur(‘s, oi* concei\(‘d by the imagination. 

“ Th(' s})orul( says Fries, “ an* so numerous, 
ill a single' individual T ha\(' reckoned above 
1 (),0()0,()()() ; so subtle tliey an' scarcely visible I 
to the naked (‘ye, and ol’ten n'scmble, tliiii ' 
sinok(* ; .so light, raised p(‘rhaps by evaporation 
into the atmospliere, and arc dispersed in so 
many ways by the aitiMction of* the sun, insect.s, 
Avind, (‘h'cti icity, adhesion, ^ke., that it is diffi- 
cult to <*one('ive a j)lac(‘ IVom which Tliey can 
he excluded.” For aught W(‘ kuoAv, then, the 
vital air we breathe may carry on its Avings 
such messi'iigcrs of life Avitli cv(‘i*y hrc'atlL; or 
th(.‘ymay he upborne in myriads on the mimie j 
oc('an of a tuiiihl(*r ol' Avab'i*. AVnietlier this | 
b(‘ so or not, it is truly Avonderful to observe ' 
th(‘ ubiquity of tlu' fungal {U’incijdc. How | 
of((‘n in dismay does the Jioiis('kc(‘]ier carefully I 
opc'ii her long hottlcd-np fruit, half snspi^cting '| 
the result, and lind a forest of iiingi i)ivssing j| 
lip against the cork ! In short, no ])lace is | 
S('cure against their invasion. Tlie larder and ,| 
the cellar, the di-aAviiig-room and the kitchen, i| 
arc free to th(‘m. Yi's, and the loftiest attic 
and tli(j d('encst well an*, all one to them ; they 
luxuriate upon our dainty food, or they revel 
upon our damp and dusty papers ; or even 
swim in islands of the most delicate pale blue, 
upon tlie black st'as of our ink-bottles. Wher- 
ever the Avild wind penetrates, there are they. 
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In consequence of this fact, so hard to 
realize, and of some peculiarities in the deve- 
lopment of the funpjals, it has even been a 
I serious question whether the fiiiiffi were rightly 
considered to be vegetable productions at all ; 
and it has been j)roj)()sed to constitute them as 
an independent kingdom, equally distinct from 
animals and vegcitables. It has been doubted 
by others also, that spores were actually neces- 
sary to their production ; and some singular 
arguments are adducibh*, which would almost 
seem to justity the opinion, lly this theory 
fungi are conceived to be merely a(‘eideiital 
devedopments of vcgetalile matter, called into 
exislence by special conditions of liglit, h(‘at, 
earth, and air. It is possible*, for exanqih*, by a 
j certain mixture of organic and inorganic ingre- 
I dients, and hy subsecjuently exposing it to 
j ])r(»per conditions of tcmp(‘rature, Ac. to j>ro- 
duce invariably a particular specie's of fungal — 
the ordinary mnshroom. Now, say they, if the 
j miisliroom sprang fi’om s('(‘(ls or spornh's float- 
j ing in the air, this invariable rt'^nlt could not 
i happen, as in that case many difh'rent sjx'cies 
I would necessarily spj'ing up. Again, i'ungi are 
oflen ])r()duc(‘d constantly upon tin* same kinul of 
! matter, and upon nothing cIm* ; apparently 
strong evidence in lavour of the accideiifal 
production of tlu'se ])lants. IMoreovcu*, i’ungal.'* 
often spring up after storms, or only in })arti- 
eular states of the atmospliere. We beli<!ve. a 
consideration, w'hidi, to our knowlc'dge at least, 
has not been before suggot<‘d, will explain llie 
difficulty, and reassure tin* naturali. t in his 
belief of the really ])laiit-llke habit" and deve- 
! lopment of the fungals. Jt is well known that 
, all plants nxpiire the jirc.sence of certain 
i constituents in tlie soil for their development, 

; and they will only grow when* such constituents 
are to be found ; hence, as has been well 
demonstrated by Liebig, some plants will 
I invariamy follow the ste])s of man wbitber- 
soever he wanders, because, in the excreta of 
human life, they find the j)ecnliar conditions 
most favourable to their development. What, 
tliereforc, is the gardencT accoiuplisliing when 
lit; mingles cc;rtain ingredients together, and 
apparently mcmvfactures mii.shrooms ? Simply 
bringing together those constituenls most 
favourable to the development of that particular 
tribe ; the omnipre.sent s})orules find the place 
suitable to their growthr, while those of other 
.species do not, and hence the invariable conse- 
! quenco i.s, tliat these die., while the othcr.s live, 
and become edible fungi. Upon .similar prin- 
; riples the growth of fungi from particular ti.ssues 
[ may he explained, since the.se tissue.s themselves 
I contain different ingredient.s, some [lossibly more 
ada])tcd to some species than they would be to 
others. Such a solution to the enigma has at all 
(*\ (iiits all the force of analogy in higher forms 
of plants, and this is a weighty consideration. 


While, however, it appears a matter of in- 
difTcrence to the fungals where they make their 
appejirance, they have their choice spots of 
development, where they increase to the largest 
extent. Wli(‘.re are (liese ? Not in the broad 
sun-light of the tropics, not in the pure sw<*et 
air of the wholesome fudds, not in the carefully 
tended j)nstnres of the amateur tlorist. No ! 
they are lueifiigous plants ; they hate the sharp 
penetrating glitter of tlie open day, their para- 
dise is in th(j dark and dismal regions of the 
long-darkened sind fojgotten eelhir ; or they 
rejoice in ])ntrid numbers crowding the ne- 
glected mines ; or deej) in forest dells they 
squat iK'iu'atli o\ ersliadowing ti’unks and I 
houglis, nourished by yellow streams of (l(*eoin- | 
])osing vegetation. And, as a general ruh*, , 
tlu'y are <‘(piaJ]y dainty about tlu'ir food ; they ! 
almost universally luxuriate upon decaying ; 
animal or vegetable substances; and while | 
many suh>tan(‘es appear to resist tlndr attacks j 
wlnui sound, such as fruit, yet, let the smallest | 
speek of decay eommenee, and tin* fungals | 
(*i-o\vd upon tlu' spot, and in a lilth* while lliey i 
aloiK' remain, tin* fruit itself Iiaving her'u eon- | 
sinned in tliiar ]>i(>(ln( tio/». S(‘\ (‘ral J'(*mai kable | 
exee'ptions <‘xist to this hnv. 

JMany iioigi attack li\ir»g veg<‘lahles : they , 
produce*, va^t dc>1ru(‘tion of property in so 
doii:g. JVlanv ol‘ the* sn-calhd ‘‘ hhgiils,” are 
"imply }iara."itic fungi ; llif\ ai’c lourid on tin* ■ 
Icave-s, stems, gi'ain, and cve-ii the cliatf (•!' 
plant.". I'he red ru"t, and re‘d-rohin e)f w lu'at, ; 
the* inilde'W', smut, ergot, whi(*h so ire'epjeaitly I' 
(lis:ippe)int the hope's of tlie har\e*-t, aiiel 
threaten the very existe nce of thousands, are* 
after all minute* jiarasitie fungi. Neit only do 
the'y attack the* e)ute'r sm-face* of the j)lants, hut 
al"e) the*y actually enter its struct me, jienctrate*, 
its ti.".'>ues, ami may eveui e*inerg(* anel elisjelay | 
j lliemselves at the stomata, or breathing oriliee-s, i 
I of the leaves. But the most singular lact eon- I 
1 ne!e*te*d with their place* of gre>wtli is, that they are ' 

I frexpiently funnel upon living animal tissiie^s. It | 

I has been e)bse rveel by Dr. Bennett, that a species 
I of mould grow.s oceasieinally vvitliiii the liiiman 
j lungs wlien in a diseas(*el eonditiem! JVlenildiness 
i has also been found on the internal Rurfae*e of 
the air-e*ells ol“ an eider-diiek while alive, and 
hy Brofes.sor Owen in the lungs of a flamingo. 
Curiously (*riough, the eruptions of some forms 
of cutaneous disease are aiioompanicd hy the ; 
ajipearance of moiild.s. It is also well known 
that gold-fish frequently fierisli hy the spnaid 
of a minute parasitic fungus called the Ac///^a 
jtrolifera. Insects are jiarticuhirly subject to 
their attacks. I'lie vcfjetahle jvasps^* of the 
West Indies are insects wliieli have been 
attacked, and arc* nltiraatoly destroyed by a 
parasitic fungus. While the unhappy creature 
lives, it is a curious being — half vegetable, and 
half animal. But we need not go so far from 
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home ; our busy summer companions, the house no fewer than two thousand species within ; 
flicis, are subject as the chills of autumn draw tlu^ space of a square furlong in Sweden ! 
on apace, to be infected by a little fungus. Of tlie lower tribes the nuinbcn* aj)p(;ar.s infi- 
which soon destroys them; and lh(*y are oitvn nite. TJie fungi are cosinopolitie. The teem - 
to be found enveloped in their vegetable wind- iiig inhabitants of North America claim kin, 
ing-sheet, Rtie.king to the. neglect(id pane. In and are, in fact, many of them identical with 
th(J caterpillar condition ins(‘ets are oft<*n like- those of our own land, and this by hundreds of 
wisetlie subjects of this disease. Tlie silkworm species. 

is most extensively destroyed by a minute Now for a few fungal curiosities. It has been 
fungus called the Mii-cardim*. A singular in- already said, fungi love the <lark, even the ab- 
staiice ol a similar kind also occurs in the sence of the smallest twinkling of daylight, 
caterpillar ol a N(*,w Zealand moth ; in these | Cultivators are well aware of tJiis, and select 
eases the In iigns eonsiiines the juices of the | such spots lor bringing up this* light-hating 
body, and thi‘. whole interior is raj)idly replaced | family in. Some of the places they select are 
l)y a mass ol veg(‘tabl(* lilaimMils. Accustoiiu‘d , curious enough. Oft(m it is at tin* bottom of 
as we ar(i to the o[)})()site eontein])lation, it is ' sonui old pit where these funny vegetables 
' something surprising thus to behold th(‘ powers j thrive in tlui dark, \isible to no eye but Ills 
I ol vegetabh^ lile overcoming those of animal i that ere.it(‘d Ihmn. In tlu'. ancient qiuirri(;s 
!, vitality. j whidi tunnel under the great French metropo- 

I' Tt ]i(;(‘d sear('(dy he said lhat tie* hmgal.s j lis, are very larg(‘ beds Ibr the e.nltivation of 
I ]>i(‘sent ns with an infinite \ariety of form and | fungi, and so ])iteh dark is thi ir abode that 
I eoloui-s It is a griait mi^talu' to suppo-^e lhat ! accidents (Ka-asionally occur in the elforls of the 
ji all are as sombre as IIh; eonimon imi.dn'oom. I eidlivalor to gel at bis plants. One that had 
vV (la\ ’s excursion into tli(‘ damp d(‘plhs of our I iK'arly ])roved lalal took place a little wliile. 
Avoods w'oiihl dispid ilie illn^i(m, ami i*(‘pay lh(‘ | siuc(‘, and wa^ rej)i)iti'd in the papers ; tin* in- 
j Ciillector uitli .‘>])('cimcns as lively in colour as | dividual in question lo.sing bis way, and unable 
I llie Pio^l. la^aiitifid llovvei’. Kwn the minute | to return, was iiearly starved to death vn' I nn a 
I liiMgi are often la'aniilidly tinted — some re<l, | ]>arly of friimds ]>rovidcntially diseoN eiaal him. 

somci l)liie, sonn* yelhtw. or ol’ the sn(>\\ iest | As il‘ their av(‘r>i()n to liglit arose irom self- 
I while. In tlie tropical forests, w b(*rc tie* exu- c()i5,sciou-m',>s id’ a source thei'eoi’ in thmnselves, 

! bei'ant strength id' the ."oil dis])lays itsidt in ih(‘ it is an ('Xtraonlinary fact lhat some i’nngals are 
! most mai’velloiis foians, the. ino>t goj-geon.'^ly beautil’iilly luminous. Ol’ th(‘S(' th(‘ genus rhizo- 
' painted fungi arc to be. occasionally I’onnd in inorpha is the. most singular. These fungi 
I the darkin- poitioii'^, whither dav light scai-eely appear to lie. conqxised id' fungous tissue*, de- 
(IcNeiMids. d’he ])ity is, that they willier away v eloj)(‘d either inqierfeetly, or in some, aiionia- 
' almost as soon as thi'y ari^ boi-n. Tlie f’migi Ions Ibrin ; llieir nami* is derived from tlie siip- 
i difl’iM' in tills j-mnarkable. jiartieular from other posed reMaiiblaiiee ed’ masses of (hem (o Inmdles 
])lants, that they are never (jrcen; and lhi> of roots. A ])a]KT in tin* Fdinbiirgh riiiloso- 
‘'(‘(■ms eonnecteil with anothi'r note-wortliy fact, pliieal Jounial contains an intei’esting aeeimnt 
i' lhat, contrary to the general law, they absorb of’ these fungi, as they are foiiiid in the coal i 
I oxygen, and exhaie carbonic arid. mines near lh-(‘-(leii. Tliose daylcss legions I 

I Their variety of i’orm is even more .striking, liave, by tlie. means of lliese I’liiigi, all tlie | 

I VVliile some are quite mierosiaipic, other.s grow appearance of’ an eiiehaiiti'd castle ; llie roof, i 
I to a very birgii size; some of tlui mu.sliiaxmis walls, and ])ilhirs, are (‘iitiie.ly eoven-ed Avitli I 
broiiglit to our iiiarkeds arc exarnides ; but them, llndr beaiilifid light almost dazzling tlie 
what are these eonqiared to some Australian j eye. It is enrioii.s tJiat. tin* brilliaiiey of tin* I 
i migi, which attain oceasioiially the. weight of j light increasi's witli tlie. tenqii'ratiire of tlie ' 
two pounds ! Some of the Agarics are of the | mines. How one could wish that this admira- 
mo.^t graceful form — a delicate, slightly tumid, ble substitute for llie Davy lanqi could gain 
ta])i*riijg stalk, supporting a lovely eanojiy, admission into onr explosive coal drifts. Some 
doited with scarlet above, ami fringed ill delicate liiiigals I’onnd thriving in oixm dayliglit, even 
rays beneath. Somi*, as we have said, an* like the. daylight of Hrazil, growing upon tlie leaves 
microscopic drumsticks; others, c(iiially minute, of a iiarticular species of palm, are. also liiini- 
' are beautifully branched like trees, and some nous, and are. describ(‘d, by a j-ecent traveller, 

1 re.semblearcliiteetural ornaments. Some, again, as ilinminating tlie fore.^ts like so many stars, 

I are tough and n^sisting in struetnri*, others soft in tlm still night of these regions — their liglit 
I and gelatinous ; and many are lleshy, while l)(‘ing plainly visible at the distance of several 
otliers are paper-likc^, or dry membraneons hundred yards. It is not accurately known, 
cases full of powder. kut ihi* jirohability is, that this disengagement 

It does not seem possible, to assign any of light is due to a kind of phosphorescence, 
limits to the number of their s])ecie«. The Another curious circumstance is, that lungi 
Uev. W. Berkeley slate.s that Fries discovered appear to be in some manner connected with 
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tlie process of fermentation. Wc use the term 
^‘appear” advisedly, because the opinions of 
men of science are divided on the subject, some 
believing this to be the ease*-, and others deny- 
ing it. However, the celebrated physiologist, 
Schwann, states that the “yeast” is a vesicular 
fungus capable of rt‘prodncing itself in suitable 
fluids ; and this process j^roduces the pheno- 
mena of fermentation. 'Flie curious circum- 
stance is stat(‘d by Mr. Berkeley, one of the 
most learned mycologists of our time, that 
in certain bakehouses all the bread becomes 
ropy, and tliough sometimes prevented from 
assuming tliis condition, by repeatedly washing 
the walls and floor with chloride of lime, the 
(*vil is occasionally so obstinate as to prove the 
ruin of the establishment, as being probably 
dependent on the same cause. 

There are a number of interesting facts con- 
nected with the qualities and uses of this 
family. Before alluding to their nu^re valuable 
j)roperties, we may mention that some fungi 
are highly poisonous, and are often fatal in 
their conseipienoes to the incautious consumer. 
Others possess the most nmiarkabh* pr()[)erty 
of intoxicating the eater, and one is used by the 
I natives of Kamtsehatka for tlie same purposes as 
wine, brandy, opium, See. by otlier, and more 
civilized in(*briates. (Jne large or two small 
fungi, says Dr. Langsdorf, are a common dose 
to produce intoxication for a wliole day, ])ar- 
ticiilarly if water b(^ drunk after it, wliieh 
seems either to augment the narcotic princi])h‘, 

I or as'^ist in its mon^ ready absor 2 )tioii int(> tli(‘ 
blood, wbicli is most prol)jible. Intoxication 
I supervenes in an hour or two aft<*rwards, and 
; is accompanied hy tlie usual sj'niptoms. Sonie- 
I times the effects of this fungus, which is called 
! tlie fnnaniia, are e.specially ludicrous. If a 
^ jierson under its influence* wishes to step over 
a straw or a stick, he takes a .strid(i or a jmiq) 

! sufJicient to clear the trunk of a tree ; a talka- 
I tive person cannot keep either sih'ucc or secr(*t> ; 
and one fond of music is perpetually singing. 
Tlu'se fungi are. consecpiently carefully collected, 

I dried, and preserved. Such is man’s longing 
, to escape from himself, that even these savage 
people keep up their fungns-debauehes for 
; many days, with as much ardour as if they 
' were members of more, cnlfffhteited {’t) commu- 
I nitics. What a te&yimony is this wide-spread 
; vice to the really downfallen condition of man, 

' indi(*ating, as it does, how ardent is his thirst 
fur the waters of forgetfulness in ev(‘ry phase* 

* of his social condition. 

A fe w fungi arc medicinal agents, one is of 
tlie utmost A'alue to science in this r<*spee!t, and it 
is probable, that as our acquaintance, with the 
family improves we shall discover other reme- 
dies of (*([ual potency. At present their im- 
portance as comestibles is little eonside.red in 
England, but is more properly valued by our 


continental neighbours. In England also, as an 
illustration of our famous laissez faire system, 
the law takes no notice of fungi until somebody ■ 
is poisoned, and very soon forgets all about the ; 
daily risks of others even then. “ They manage 
these things h(*tter in France” and Italy. Only 
three spee.it's are allowed to (‘liter the Parisian 
markets, the trufH(% morel, and mushi’oom. j 
“ 111 the markets at Rome,” says a recent writer, I 
“there is an ‘inspector of funguses,’ versed 
in botany, and wbo>e duty it is to examiiu* and 
report upon all such ])lants as are exposed for 
sale. TJie safety with whie.h these v(*getables 
may be (*aten has led to a very large consump- 
tion in that city ; wh(*re not l(‘ss than 140,000 | 
[Kuinds weight, ivorth 4,000/. sterling, are an- ' 
nually consumed. This is in a jiopulatioii of 
lofi.OOO souls. We cannot estimate the value 
of funguses in our oivn country lor au article 
of di(4 as less than in Italy ; — nor b(4i(;\e that i 
the snpjdy would bo in a less ratio. If this ht*- I 
corr(‘et, the lalne of funguses i\lii(4i ai*e I 
allowed to spring up and die wasted in (ireat ’ 
Britain ivould b(‘ about half a million sl(*rliiig 
in each }(‘ar.” Yet it is sntlieiently eurion.'-, 
that th(* speei(‘S of mushroom eoiiiiuonly u-ed 
hy ourselv(‘s, is r(‘garded ivitli tlu* most ^iol(‘llt 
suspicion by tie* afoi'c.^aid inspector, aJivl is 
])(‘i‘enq)loril} (‘a^t into tlie T'ilxu* as unlit Ibj* i 
food. “ lii(l(*' (],” ivritcs Ih-ofes-sor Saiiguinetti, 

“ in such diH'tid this held in tin* I’apal Status, 
that no Olio would, knowingly, lomdi it ; it ! 
is r('<4<ono(] oiu* nf tlio fi(*re(*>t iiu])n*cal ions 
amongst our low(*r orch'rs, iutamous lor llio 
liorrildc* naluri* of Ilnur (»a1hs, to pray lliat any 
one may <lio of a ///v/Z/o/o. ’* 

The fungals stand in a more importjint i c lation 
than as the <nJ(Hf(nnpi}in of a h'a^t to the less eivi- 
li/.(jd inliabitants of Ti(‘rra d(4 F nego. A curious 
sj)ocies which grows upon tin* living branches 
of the South Am(‘rieau beecdu's, and w hich lias ' 
been de^'Cribed by Mr. Berkel(*y, in the 4'ians- 
aetions of the Linmean Soch'ty, under the nanu* 
of Cifitnrvi T)<i nvinii, I’orms a, prineijial part , 
of the food of tin se. wretched people for many 
months of the year. In Australia, also, th(‘r(; is 
a sjieeies of immense trnfiie, largely eousumed hy 
t]i(^ natives, nneh'r the name of nat i\ (i bread. The ‘ 
marsupial animalsof this eonntry are so Ibnd of 
fungals that lluy givedily liiint for them, and 
devour them, before even th(!y buist through 
the earth. T\) a similar predilection in otlier 
animals 'we. arc* much irdebted for our trullles. 
Were it not that ])igs are nne.ornmonly attached , 
to this delicate sfieeics of food, and can be | 
trained to hunt it out, it is possible, from the ; 
underground liabits of the lungus, and from i 
the feebh*. success of attempts at its artificial j 
cultivation, the table would be less easily sup- [! 
plied even than at present. TIi(i period during j; 
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which truffles can be collected, is from about 
October to January. At a later time they be- 
come unfit for use. While the cultivation of 
the truffle fit present remains unpromising, we 
believe that that of the common mushroom 
might be largely and productively extended, 
and, with proper management, it might be 
made to assume the important place in relation 
to our necessaries of the table which now bcilongs 
! to it in other countries ; especially if, it be 
correct, that the spawn of an Australian species 
is productive, according to Mr. Drummond, 
of a mushroom as far superior to tin* common 
species, as the improved ])eas to the old va- 
i rieties. AVhile also it is trin*. that many of tin* 
species vilified undiii* tlie title of “ load stool.s” 

I would form safe and agrc(*able esculents, yet the 

I I experiment is always liazardous, and it is good 
to rennimber tin*, rule of an eminent botanist, 

I who was n(‘V(irtlieless well aerpiainted Avith tin* 
jj fungal family, but invariably vc'fused to par- 
!! lake of any that had not been raised in gardens 
'I by the ordinary method of mushroom cultiva- 
tion. 

It appears ])robable that this family of plants, 

, in spite of the injurious part tln*y may bo con- 
j sidered to j)erform in \itiating the almos])here, 

I ha e a really benelieiai duty to di^charge in 
' the (‘conomy of creation. Tln*y an* the ga- 
, tlierers up of tin* fragments. They have be<‘n 
f]-e(|uently called tlie “ Sca\'engers of Natnrje,*' 
and it is eonceivahle that some such ollice of* 
deimrification is entrusted to tliem. Tliis func- 
tion tln*y perfoi’in by i»])pro])riatiiig to tlieir 
, own use, and employing in tin; I'orination of 
their own tissues, elements wliieh, if ]K‘rmitte<l 
to imdei’go the c^Iianges of ])utrefaetio]i, miglit 
.^erionsly affect the* health of llie wboh; system. 

I JIow AV(*11 adaf)ted lliey are for siieli duties the 
, pi'e\ ions cuiHideratioiis will assi.'^t to sliow. | 
,| Knougli ha*^ ]»rohahly now been written to 
M red(*eni the, pledge made at the eommencemeiit 
I of this pap(*i-. We shall no lunger look upon 
I the fungi wdtli contempt, either as articles of 
' commercial imj)ortaiice, or still less as (*vid(‘nces 
h of creative skill. It is a good remark, and as 
|; such w(i shall conclude our article Avitli it, that 
1 what God has not considc’red beneath Him to 
, create, man should not regard as beneath him 
\ to investigate. 

Tjif. ear and the eye arc the mind’s receivers ; hut tlic 
longue is only busied in expending the tieasiire re- 
ceived. ]f, therefore, the rcNenucN of the mind he 
uttered as fast or faster than they are received, it can- 
not he but that the mind must needs be hare, and can 
never lay up for purchase ; but, if the receivers take in 
Htill with no utterance, the mind may soon grow a bur- 
den to itself, and unprofitable to others. 1 will not lay 
ui» too much and utter nothing, lest 1 be covetous ; nor 
spend much and store up little, lest I be prodigal and 
Hall. 


THE STORY OF A FAMILY.^ 

BY S. M. 

AUTHORESS OF “THE MAIUEN AUNT,” ETC. 

CiiAFTEii III. — A Glimpse of the Fast. 

All looked towards the door. Tliere stood a tall 
pale man, watching, with eyes that seemed somewhat 
tearful, the movements of the little child. Wlieii he 
saw that he was observed, llie colour came into his 
face, and his brow contracted as with the effort to 
suppress some strong emolion; he did not advance 
immediately — he even appeared to hesitate for a 
moment whether he should advance at all ; but he 
had not more tlmii one moment allowed him for 
hesitation; the next, the arms of his sister ICllcnor 
were clasped closely about his neck, and her lips 
were pressed to his, and her tears were falling fast 
over his cheeks, as she murmured, hiokenly but 
joyfully— 

“ My own — own, darling Percy!” 

The observant Mi. (amiston paid great attention 
to this little scene, and it did not escape him that the 
first welcome which Percy Lee received to his long- 
li ft home, W'as also by many degrees the warmest. 
When he came forwaid into the loom, with one arm 
still twined loiind Klleiiors waist, liis hi oilier .loliii 
met him with :i cordial, hut rather embarrassed shake 
of the hand, accompanied by a doubtful hide glance 
at Miss Melissa, w'ho coldly otfered her cheek for a 
salute, muttering at the same time that it was “ a 
gieat deal too much for hci, and she didn’t think she 
should ever eet oxer it.” Alexander’s })oliLeness 
was as distant as though they had only been intro- 
duced the (lay before. Tin; manner of Peicy Lei* 
himself was quiet, peihaps a little deprecatory, but 
perfectly self-possessed after the fii st moment ; he did 
not betray agitation till he touclioil tlie e.xtendcd 
hand of hlr. Peeket, whom on his entrance he had 
not ))(‘rccived. Then, indeed, he seemed much 
moved — his imjiiilse was to kneel and ask a blessing 
— nay, yet further, to kiss that vencrat'’d li.iiid, and 
weep upon it like a child; but iievertlieless he only 
xvrung it with a somewhat tremulous pressure, and 
xvalked hastily to the ottoman on wliicli Ellenor had 
now seated herself, wdtli tin* golden-haired Ida on her 
lap, contentedly submitting to iier lavish caresses. 

Wliatever might have been the cause of so frigid 
and awkward a reception, there seemed to be an 
universal determination on all sides to assume an 
appearance of ease and friendliness as soon as pos- 
sible ; perhaps theie was not one at wdiose heart the 
voices of childhood and of home were not silently 
pleading. For all possess in a nieasuie (that is, all who 
are not uttcily reprobate,) that inner light which was 
fiist kindled in the cradle-days; in some it has been 
confined, and stifled, and repressed, till it burns 
feebly, and scarce perceptibly, so that you can barely 
say, “it is there!” — in others it lias been fostered 
and cherished till its rays have penetrated (o the 


(1) Coatinued from p. 93. 
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-outermost layer of the heart, makiii^^ tlie whole 
Vanspareiit, and gh)wij)g with the emanations of the 
central fire, which is love itself. 

I Nevertheless, it was a relief to all wlien they sepa- 
rated to dress for dinner, and to establish the children 
ill the rooms prepared for them. Little Ida, who did 
not seem to havx' a particle of shyness in her com- 
position, was soon perfectly at lier ease with lier 
young cousins, specially attaching herself, however, 
to Frederick, whose gentle voice and manner were 
very winning to a young child. Slic sate on his 
knee in llu* window of their parlour, and prattled 
to him of the long voyage, and tlic wide sea 
whicli made her giddy by its ceaseless movement, 

; and the stars which hud looked so bright in the dark- 
ness, like a multitude of calm kind eyes waichiiig 
!| over Iier; and the restless rocking vessel, with its tall 
spars making a maze of ever-changing lines against 
the sky ; and the rough sailors, who had been all 
j gentleness to her; and the ladies wi o had netted 
|| her, and the gentlemen who had ])la\ed witli her, 
i and the dear, dear papa who had been always theie 
I to love lier, and take care of her, and make hei 
; happy. 

“ (jodfrey,” said Fiederick, “ do y<»n rememher 
the stoiy of that king, Midas, who turned everything 
he touched into gold?” 

“To be sure I do,” lelurned (lodriey. 

I “Well, I think Ida is like King Midas.” 

A burst of laiigliter fiom Alexander greeted this 
remark, calling the quick hlooil into the cheek of poor 
Frederick, who instantly began to tliink tliat he had 
ji said something very ridieiilous, ami lost all power to 
: explain, or even define to liiuihelf hi> leal meaning. | 
A great deal of elaborate quizzing followed; sundiy 
small ai tides, such as penkiiives, balU of stiiiig, 

I pocket-liandket chiefs, weie brought to the puz- 
j zled Ida, that she might touch them by way of 
j experiment; for as Alexanderdietatonally annonneed, 
“it is only stnj)id jieojile who believe what they can't 
prove;” and bad it not been for the perfect good 
humour of the butt, it is more tlian probable that a 
I civil war w’ould have ensued in the nursery depart- 
ment. 

I When Mr. Couiston descended to th.e drawing- 
1 room he found Miss Melissa Lee alone. Like many 
ij weak persons, this lady w'as inucli addicted to a sort 
I of promiscuous confidentialness, very tronhlc'-oim* to 
! her friends- It was, in tinih, a most inconvenient 
I characteristic; trifles were in\ested w'ith all the pomp 
I of gratuitous secrecy, and matters of real moment 

I revealed with a freedom, which was, to say the least 
of it, indiscreet, and in bad taste. In the same 
breath slie would caution yon not to lepeat that ,v//c 
bad said the weather was likely to change, and im- 
part to you her suspicion that her neaicst relative 

;; liad been guilty of a fraud on the exchequer. Nor 

I I let such inconsistency be supposed unnatural — it is 
,1 more than natural — it is nature itself. The sense of 
I proportion, if J may so express it, seems, more tlian 

j any other faculty of the soul, to depend upon disci- 
I plirie. 'J'he development of this sense in life and 


fiction is consistency; but where it is wanting, a i 
whole mass of contradictions appears to be the neces- 
sary result. Miss Melissa Leo was therefore con- 
sistently inconsistent, andjialurally unnatural ; and j 
all this simply because she w'us undisciplined. Slie 
was, however, a very good subject to fall into tlic 
hands of a judicious expciiinentalist, and Mr. 
Coniston did not fail to make the most of lier. By j 
force of sympathizing with her nervous depre.ssion of 
the moaning, and corditilly agreeing in her wliolesale Ij 
condemnation ('f spoiled children, he soon elicited 
the very facts which he wanted to know'. 

“ You see,” said the lady, “ it wa.s very distressing 
to us all to meet my brotlier Percy again; } on must * 
have observed an awkwardness — indeed it cannot | 
have escaped vou--su perlinps it is hctier to be can- i 
did at once, and say tliat there are circumstances 
comieeled with the jiast which reiideied it a very |i 
]uuiiful meeting. He has not been what he ought to 
havi* been — he has been a great afliiclion to us ail — il 
and then he mariied very unhappily, and in direct |‘ 
opposition to my poorl’afliei’s rommands.’' i 

Indeed!” letinmd Mr. C ollision, gently. “ Mrs. j 
Peiey Lee was a loieignei, was slie not?” | 

“ A\‘s ; a Greek girl w horn he fell in love with on 
his tiavels. Nolliiiig could he* more disirevsiiig ; she j 
was, of course, \.l\oll\ uneducated, and iiul a Christian, ij 
that IS to say, not a Proit slant. Ills tiavt lhng at all | 
was against poor mamiiui’ft wishe-, but be wa-alwavs |i 
so restless and unsettled, ami this is wlial il led to. j, 
Worse even than her worst fears.” !' 

“ J can leel for you,” siiid the lawjer. “ Pray of | 
what piofessiou is vour hrotliei ?” i 

“ Perc} ? Oil ! it was inltnuleil that lie should * 
h.i\c gone into orders, but he was, 1 am soiry j 
to say, veiy wild at college ; in fact — of coinse }ou : 
will never repeat this — lie was rusticated ; and so tlien ' 
he came home, tiiid was idle Coi a long while. lie 
had a great talent for drawing, and lie said he would 
spend bis ji^ition, that is, as much of it as was leit, 
in a journey to Home, that he iniglit qualify himsi lf 
to be ail artist. M.unma opposed this, so in fact did 
we all; but Percy was always the sort of disposition 
to take up a notion violently, and cany e\ei) tiling 
before him. He w'as so entliusijslic and v et so nn- , 
stable; and, T siijipose, eontradietion made him more I 
detei mined, and he went. When once he was out j 
of England, and away fiom control, we heard no | 
more of his Etudying to he an artist; in fact, it was ' 
not in his natuie to study ; he could not keep to any ! 
one purpose long enough, or steadily enough, he was j 
always so vvaiubumg and inegular.” 

“ /\h, poor fellow' ! 1 think 3 011 are a little hard on 
liim,” interposed nnelc John, who liad entered the 1 
room during this speech ; “ lie is a genius, you know, 
and all tliat sort of thing, and one mustn’t quite e.\- | 
pect him to act by common rules. You and I, Me- 
lis.sa, may go on at an easy comfortable jog-trot, but | 
it’s out of the question for Percy to do anything in a j 
common way.” i 


Miss Melissa Lee cast up her eyes and was silent, 
w'hile her brother proceeded : — 
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“ Resides, he had a right to take liis pleasure in 
travelling, you know, because, when Ellcnor married 
I so well, she made him a present of her portion ; he 

I was alwjiys her favourite brother, and she could do 

I I just what she pleased with poor Aytouii.” 

ii “ My dear John!” holding up her liands with a 
deprecatory gesture. “ Even with your incaution I 
should hardly have expected you to go so far as this 
To mention a little private family arrangement of 
this nature! I hope, Mr. Coniston, } ou will have 
1 1 the kindness to be very careful in not suffering Percy 
'I to suspect that you know it. 1 would not have him 
I aware of it, for the world. It would seem so very 
i strange to him.” 

'! “ I’m sure I’m very sony,” said good-natured 

! uncle John, looking rebuked, “I am a despeiately 
cai eless fellow. T never think of these things till it 
is too late. Rut I fancied you had been telling all the 
faults in the matter .so lull}, that there coidd be no 
liaim in iiiy telling the excuses.” 

Tliere is no satire so keen as perfect simplicity. 

“ Resides,” contmui'd lie, mueh tioubled h}' his 
, sisters peilinaiiou" and obtiusive expre.ssion of mild 
distress, “ I'm c|iiile sine Percy wouldn’t care a straw 
if all the wmld knew it, his is jList the sort of di- po- 
sition to jiroclaini an obligation, not to conceal it 
' Now Kllenor, on llie eoiitr.iry, H'oitlri be very much 
annoyed. I think she would lind il a little baid to for- 
giv • m(‘ lor my iiidisi'i’etion. She is not one of those 
w bo like to have then good deeds tiump(‘ted. The onh^ 
time slie e\er (|Uai relied witli me was when I w'rote 
lu 1 name at full leugtli iii a siihsci ijitiou list, which I 
tiioiiglit theie eonld bt‘ no harm in (tuiiiing to Mr. 
('oMislon), heeause Melissa had just done the very 
same thing fui herseli 

“Ob!” cued the di^cnmfiied Melissa, with a short 
livsteiieid laugh, and (|uiek flush of sujiju es^^ed anger ^ 
iisihg to lier cheeks, “I’m sine I h.ite pulilieity as 
inueli as anybody, and lather moie lliaii poor dear 
Kllenor, 1 taney, for she never was the least shy; but 
tlieie arc often eirciimstaiiees wliuli foiee om- to go 
against one’s nature, and you know, de.u* Julm, (look- 
ing at him as if she could have strangled him,) “I 
generally do as I am advised. Rut,” she added, very 
hurriedly, seeing in her hrothcr’.s face that he w’as 
about to expre.s.s astonishment al that last assertion, 

, and to e\j)laiii with uumistakeahle clearness tliat she 
geiiertdly had her ow'ii way, — "‘but all this must ho 
, veiy uiiiiiteresting to Mr. Comstoii. I am really 
Sony that he should be bored with tliese petty det.iils. 
i What was it that }ou vvere asking me, Mr. Coniston?” 

1 “ I was inquiring,” replied the hnvyer, blaiully, 

! “in wbat capacity Mr. Pcicy Lee went to India.” 

I “ Cieneral Aytoun got him tlie appointment,” said 
|j the lad}^ “He married, as I told you, andaveiy.sad 
I affair it was; he was bringing his bride home when, 

I at Marseilles, he met General Aytoiin and Ellenor on 
their way out, and the general had the power of 
' offering liiin this appointment, and most kindly did 
; so. Percy had no choice, for he literally had not a 
I penny in tlie world, and there was not a clay to be 
I lost ; he had not even the time allowed him to come 


on to England, but sailed for Malta by the same 
steamer w'hich conveyed Ellcnor and her busbixnd.” 

“ So you never saw your sister-in-law ?” said Mr. 
Coniston. 

“ No, never, and perhaps it was as well ; it would 
have been very painful not to welcome her into the 
family ; and yet, how could one have done so without 
insincerity ? She was of course not a jicrson witli 
wlioiii one could liave had any feelings in common, 
thougli I lielievc she was very amiable, poor thing.” 

Perhaps Mr. Collision thought that might be reason 
enough for her sistei-in-law’s having no feelings in 
common with lier; lie did not, however, express any 
sucli idea, hut was about to seek a litile moie infor- ! 
niaiion, when l*ercy Lee liimself entered from the | 
garden aecoiniianied by Mrs. Aytonii, 

Did yon ever, wlien weary and fevered with a j 
night’s festivity, tuiii from the sultry ball-room, and 
the noise of instruments, and the sickly glare of lamps, ' 
[ open the window wide, and let in a flood of fresh, '1 
quiet inoonliglit? Somewhat like this was it to tniii |! 
Irom the face of Melissa, aiul look on that of her | 
sister. And yet it was sliange that it should be so, j, 
for ihere was not innch diflerciice in point of beauty, | 
and Ellenor was deeidedly the les.s intellectual of the i 
two; only iheie w'l? Kove in the one face and Silf iii j 
the other, therein perchance lay the secict of the | 
contrast. 

And what w'as the tine history of that marriage 
which Melissa had been chronicling for the lawv'er's ji 
benefit? for tin* tine history of an event consists no \ 
moie in the reeoid of its outward lineaments, than j 
the true histoiy of a woman in the description of her i 
compli'xion. 'I'lie niultilude are content to look njion | 
the outer garment of a deed, and even wise men are m 
for the most part satisficvl witli discovering that ii has i 
a real body; few are tliose wlio recognise the boni in | 
it, fewer htill, jieihaps not more than one in a gene- | 
lalioii, wlio peiietrati* to the soul, and make acqnaint- 
anee w'ith it. L(>t us look at a few' extracts from 
Terey Leeks jomiial, in the beautiful days of Inks 
youth. 

June 7M, IS — . — I have .seen perfect beauty. 
Why IS it that all things ])eifectly beautiful, whetlicr 
in ii.it urc or art, have an air of inelaiicholy when in 
repose, as thongli that were the expression which 
belonged to them, and to which they inevitably recur 
when not excited or disturbed ? Is it that Beauty is 
not of the earth, and that, whenever compelled to 
make her tabernacle ln're, she feels as a captive, and, 
in silence, sighs to he released ? Oh, that 1 could paiiit 
what I have seen ! — a |)rofile, drawn as with a pencil 
of light against the violet sky, severe in feature, but 
soft as infancy in expression. Slic was kneeling to 
receive the blessing of a prie.st, wlio, with ])alc 
venerable face and flowing garments, iqiproached and 
jd.iced his hand njion her iicad. Then she rose, and 
they walked aw-ay together, her Large, wistful dark 
eyes lifted to his face, as she related to him some 
history, apparently sorrowful ; for the unshed tears 
glistened on her eyelashes, and lier voice faltered, 
while from time to time he interposed, as thougli 
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giving consolation or advice. Tliey paused, and he 
sat down: it was on tlie fragment of a prostrate 
column. She, half sitting, half kneeling at his feet, 
continued her narration, her slender fingers uncon- 
sciously busied, meanwhile, in jiiilling to pieces a red 
pomegranate flower which she held in her hand, lo 
the west the sun was sinking behind Mount Pen- 
telicus, steeping in purple light the groves of pine 
and olive, through whicli the road wound upwaids to 
the marble grotto; a clear stream, fringed with 
oleander and myitlc, broke out of the shadow, and 
came sparkling down the hill-side like a shower of 
gold, with a gushing joyous sound like the laugh of a 
young cliild. What a picture ! . . . . 

“yS^//. — Slic docs not love me; 1 think she is 
incapable ot it. She loves nothing upon earth but 
the sick mother about whose bed she steals softly and 
beneficently as a guardian angel, and tlie good lather 
wlio comes from his monastery in the shadow of the 
mountain to teacli and comfoit her, and the picliue 
of the saint before which she kindles a small lamp 
every evening, and every morning hangs a fresh 
ch.iplet of campanulas, or wild aloe-floweis. What a j 
life Is this ; and }et how happy docs tlic soul seem in 
this garden of its captivity ! — it makes music to itself 
in the solitude and darkness, like a caged hiid that 
has never known freedom. Yet there must be intel- 
lect under the sculpture of tliat brow ; llieie must be 
passion asleep in the depth of those unf.ithoinable 
eyes. What would they say to her in England? 1 

will win her if 1 serve seven years tor it 'I'he 

other clay I asked her why all the Greek female saints 
were painted in profile, while tlie men had full laces ' 
She answ'ered, looking up into iny eyes, and speaking 
graiely and qiiicth, as she ever docs when the subject 
of her religion is appioached, ‘ That is because a 
manly faith ou^ht to face tlie woild boldly, wliile a 
woman must be modest and retiring even in her 
creed.’ What a pupil she would be! Yet, is she 
not rather a teacher? I feel abashed in her absence 
when 1 think of lier, for tlieii 1 become conscious of 
the aiinlt.'.s fiivohty of my life; but when she is 
jirescnt I am transformed, and lose all perception of 
myself, except as it exists in the thouglit and contem- 
plation of her. — Letters from Kngland again — nothing 
but reproaches, and appeals, and admonitions. 1 am 
weary of it all ; I could find it in my heart to build a 
cottage in llic shadow of the plaiie-lree.s, and never 
again sec that land of restraints, and convention- 
alilies, and semblances, where the tyranny of custom , 
and the slavery of mere etiejuette flaunt in the very 
face of that sliallow mockery which we have en- 
throned and called Freedom. Why must I fulfil the 
popular definition of industry? 1 am living most 
industiiously the life of the heart, and the one sole 
duty whicli I omit is the duty of money-making; and 
why should I make what 1 do not want? But T am 
the mauvdis stjjet of the family — the black sheep in 
the fold ; and my brothers sneer at me in their 
superior virtue, and my sisters make long faces and 
lament over me, and my mother — yes, even my motlier 
— condemns me. And all this while, what have I 


done? If J love to feed the eyes and the soul rather 
than the body, is that a sin? But I will write no 

more ; 1 will go and visit Ida 

“ 29 ///. — She is mine ; but by what grief have 

I won her ! I cannot write of it : — her mother is dead. 

I stood at the foot of the bed, in the early morning ; 
the siin had just risen out of the W'atcrs of the jl'^gcan, 
and, shaking the drops from his refulgent tresses, was 
sending a flood of glory into tlie room. The window' 
was thrown open, for through it they believe that the 
soul of tlie (lying passes to lieaven. She kneeled 
beside the piIIow' on which lay that quiet, imtrouhled 
icice, and, willi trembling hands, shut down the wan 
eyelids upon the pathetic vacancy of eyes once so 
I eloquent witli gentleness and aflectiuii. 'J'lien there 
1 was a low sound of suppressed weeping, and the 
voice of the aged monk faltered somewhat as he 
pionounced the simjde words, ‘ Her soul is now 
before God W'ho judges ? May lie pardon her!’ 
“They gave ln'r to me with many cautions and en- 
I treaties ; slic was poor and unprotected, they said, 

; but she had been used to kindness, and they cliaiged j 
I me to be gentle with lier. I loved them for tlieii | 
anxiety, tlioiigli I could not but laugh at its ncedle-ss- ^ 
ness. — Again letters fiom I'ingland — what a t.ine ■ 
to sinninon me hack ! 'flicy must wait awliile, and i 
when I ictiirn 1 shall indeed bring ihem a treasuie, , 
to excuse my delay. ITow' in\ mother will love her ' 
— and Ellcnor too ! — I laney I see her, gliding into i 
the little parlour at Woodholim' with folded hands j 
and head slightly drooping, end all looking njion lier | 
w'ith d('ubl and wonder, as though on a vi^itanl fioin j 
some liigher woild. How sweetly W’lll she leani do- ; 
mcstic life among tliem ! How hapjiy will he my ! 
task in the tiainiiig of h* r mind! .... j 

“ .SV/>/. 2f?. — Hateful, ojipressive, prosaic reality; 
just imagine living only that one may piocnie the 
means of life ! Wearing away one’s time in the in- 
cessant learning of language.'^, without once being ! 
permitted a glimpse at tlie lileratine for whicli lan- 
guages w'eic only created as vehicles! Always on 
the road — never jesting ! Yet this is what man — fiei*, 
r.-itioiial man must needs he in these mi.seial)Ie da\.s, ‘ 
if he would be at all. Thu mere permission to cxer- | 
cise my powers of enjoyment — that is all 1 want, and 
that, it seems, is not to lie achieved. Immortal souls, 
angelic capacities, iliimit.ihle desires, omnipotent in- 
tellects, he satisfied! A sum in arithmeiie, a recipe 
in cookery, a contrivance for bodily comfort — these 
arc the triumphs of your science, lo these servilities 
must your genius stoop. Or else — the alternative is 
a simple one — you must die ignobly, and no man 
weep for you. No ma ?/ — nevertheless there shall be 
tears shed upon your unregaided grave, each one of ' 
which is worthy having died to obtain. O my Ida — | 

for you I can endure it all ! To come down to plain I 
English, I have barely money enough left to pay for 
our journey liome — and then — what is to become of 
us? She looks briglitly into my face and says, like a 
child, *I know you will take care of me.’ Wliat care 
have 1 taken ? Have I, indeed, been guilty towards 
her? No — it is that traitor circumslance, uoi I . . . . 
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I Oct, 2d. — Marseilles . — It is all settlocl, 1 have no 
alternative; yet even now it (l()».‘s not seem like 
j reality, and I pinch iny.sell' to discover whellier I am 

I dreaming or not. India -aiid without having even seen 
my home once more! Ah, I never knew what it was 
to have a home till now that 1 carry it about with 

, me! How little of leal sympatliy is there in the 

I I ordinary “ domestic happiness,” as it is called ! Eoi 

I I do not call that sympathy whieli is only excited hy 
j feelings which it can understand, coincide with, and 
appreciate — this is an easy love truly, and may grow 
j and iiourish side hy side with the worship of self. 
Rut that is a true s\inpathy which is warm, and con- 
stant, and delicate where it understands wo/, wheie 
it difler.s, where, perhaps, hut for lovt‘, it would con- 
demn. Tins is what the soul needs — tenderness for 
its own liceiiliar snfteriiigs, pitj' ibr its own peculiar 
I wants, caie for its own pevMiiar tastes, satisfaction foi 
, its own peculiar appetites. Not a cool taking foi 
I granted that it is to have no sull’ei ings, wants, tastes, 
or appetites, hut such as have been loreseeii foi i(, 
il but sucli as its companions have, or are able to com- 
I jn-elieud, and to agree m. This is tine love — kind- 

I ling not for the s.ike of the thing felt, but for the sake 
ol the ])ersim who feel' it; not vigilant of weakness, 

! not greedy of protjf, not argumentative, not jealon.' — 

J hut ever taking all that tlie beloved does, says, oi 
I thinks, upon trust, and believing that it is good till it 
! she 1 he irri'fragahly }iroved to be had ; ever accpii- 
esenigin ditfcrenees ; ever accepting mysteries ; ever 
le.uly if pain he given or dissatisfaction felt to suspeel 
the cause to lie in itself; ever seeking to nourish the 
beloved on the aliment which he has clioseii for him- 
' ''elt, not on that w liieh it esteems most palatable tor 
him ; vvhosi* impulse is to iigri'e and ajiprove, and | 
who, if It refuse, or eriticise, or eeiisure, can only do 
so by doing violenee to itself! JLow difleient is siieh 
i a sympathy as tins, fiom the chill and meagre ioler- 
, atiijn which is generally Rove’s highest practical 
achieveniL’iit, in ca^.es where tastes and lempeis aie 
unlike by iiatiii e ! 

i^Iy own gentie mother ! Not one jirofaiie thought 
,, against your tendei-uea.s will 1 harboui — nor again. st 

II yoiiis, my sweet F.lieiior! AV'hy have }oii been 
J laiiglit tOjthiiilv ill of me 't Nevertheless you love 
i' me still, and one day we shall meet again, and then 

]iei chance you will do me justiee. — 

(All inters al of tour ceiirs.; 

Belgann, March 10. — At length 1 uin the father oi’ 

! a living child ! I have held the little mastery in my 
nriiH, trembling lest I should breathe too strongly 
Il and scare aw’ay the new, feeble, fragile life. Rom 
! too on my father’s biitliday ! Surely this is a pledge 
Il of forgiveness and rocouciliation. 1 must write to 
1 1 him ; I may now venture to do so. In the presence 
of this little angel, all bitterness must be forgotten, 
i Her eyes are as blue ns two forget-ine-nots. The 
nurse says they are the same shape as Ida’s — I must 
go and compare them. May they be alike in every- 
thing, and then truly my daughter will be perfect in 
beauty, gentleness, and goodness. Oh happy, happy 

life ! 
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[Note~} No further entry was ever made in this 
book, but the Gazette of the ensuing week contained 
the following notice : 

“Died at Belgauii, March lOtli, Ida, wife of Perc\ 
Lee, aged 20.” 


LETTERS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

LETTER IV. 

DEAR A , 

You will, perhaps, ere this, have expected some detail 
of the persons and dress of the New Zealanders; but I 
purposely delayed commenting upon these particulars > 
until I had seen a sufficient numlier of them to warrant 
my assertions. 1 have just had that opportunity af- 
forded me, by a muster of some 1,200 or l,ri00, who have | , 
met together for the purpose of paying their respects to a , 
chief of some note from the Bay ot Islands. This is | j 
their ostensible object ; but I have a shrewd guess that ! 
the gratification of a glorious feast, or “ tucker,'* as it is jj 
here vulgarly called, is their real motive. It would be 
impos.sible to estimate the quantity of food which is 
provided for this great occasion ; fish of all kinds, pigs, 
potatoes, kuiiicras, odoriferous maize, pumpkins, cala- ,, 
bashes, thousands flf fathoms of dried cockles {jn'ja’) 
strung on threads of flax, and a great variety of rool^, I ' 
whose name and quality I know not, arc maishalled . 
along the beach, in profusion sufficient, you would think, { 
to feed the army of Xerxes. Bui the people themselves, j 
I 111 fashion and style of dros, surpass any description |1 
that could be condensed into less than a quarto volume. ! 

Prior to my coming here, I was informed that tlic 
native.') of New Zealand were leinarkably tall : hut I ' 
liave no hesitation in saying tliat such is not the case. 
Amongst tJic number now congregated, there aie cei- ’ 
taiiily .some above mans just projiortion ; liut not moie I 
than you might, see in a laige asMiiiiblago of almo.st any 
other people in the world. The priiiciiial man liimsell, 

J should say, stands al>oiit six feet high, and is pii»poi- 
tion.ibly inu.scul.ir, and of good s;yinineiry but he is 
tiuly one in a thousand ; not another ciiu 1 see at all to 
coinjuire with him. Tlierc are a flwv otliers, 1 ol)served, ; 
w'ho could look ov or a sohliei s standuid without over- 
.stre telling, hut they are lew ; tlic mojorily, I should con- 
sider, would stand from five feet two inches to five feet 
ten , hut there is nothing rcniarkahlc in this; and I think 
we might confidently allirm that the height of the same 
promihcuou.s nuinhcr of Europeans would average iiiueh 
mure. Their dress favours the deceit in a great measure, 
for mo.st of them, being enveloped in long blaukefis, 
ap[>ear much taller than they really are— a circiimbtance 
which may he oh.^ervcd in all people wearing cloaks, or 
long loose dresses of any kind. ; ' 

Perhaps the lllo,'^t remarkable peculiarity of structure 
to be found amongst them, is in their general muscular . 
development, 'riiey arc usually well built., their muscles 
large and prominent, hut not so hard and sinewy as in 
white men; nor are tliey ajiparcntly of that firm and 
fine contexture ; hut their appearance denotes a greater , , 
quantity of atliposo matter, resembling rather the flesh 
of children. From tlicir uniform development and 
rotundity, which doubtless is to be ascribed to the I 
variety of employments which engage these people, so 
that all parts of the body arc proportionally expanded, 1 1 
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they would uidke cxccllcuL studies for young artists in 
dclineatiug the “human form divine;” hut their faecs 
should be left out, or the work might be mistaken for the 
personification of so many devils, so much are they dis- 
figured by the custom of talooing. 

Whatever errors may have (teeurred as to the height 
of the men of New Zealand, no mistake can possibly be 
made in reference to the women. They are alniosl 
universally short, thick, and stunted. In comparison 
to the men, they miglil lairl.> be considered <juite a 
distinct peoj>lc. Their countenances have a stu]>id ex- 
pression ; short and fiat no>cs, large moiitlis and lips, 
often liigh cheek-bones, the eyes being their only ex- 
pressive leaturc. These are generally of the gazelle 
char, icier, dark-brown or hazel, unusually large, and in 
every .<ensc tine. Their hair, whieli is very lluek, is 
usually suflered to fall over the forehead, close to the 
eye brows, and, being invariably filled with dust, and 
dirt, IS anytliiiig but ornamental Altogether, tlu'v 
rather resemble the baboon than the human raec. 

The teeth of botli sexes arc generally large and regular, 
white a'' ivory too, not vvithstanding their habit ot cxcc-.- 
sivc smoking, a jiractice which wofully stains the teeth 
of Europeans. Tins may ]»robahly be caused by the 
peeuliarly simi)le diet of tlic natives, and b\ Ibeir 
abstinence from wine and spirits and otbci stimuiating 
and corrosive articles, to whicli wbUc people are moie 
aeeusLomed. Nt)l (.nly are the men mueli hujiciku in 
form to ilie women, but they aic also remarkable ttu 
good and expressive feature" : and vvcie it not for their 
I barl>arous practice of tatooing, many ot tbimi might be 
i considered handsome, even according to European taste. 

' Their noses in general are not s i fiat and stuiit.cil 
as those of the other sex, their eyes are ecpially clear, 
large, dark, and piercing; and the pro]K)rtioiis of the 
'■'< whole conntenaiiee are jn hotter “ keeping," as your 
j artists would say. They wear their liair, which i" often 
dark, glossy and cut I}, in a faduon more conforinablc to 
our own custom tlian the woinen do; tliougli I ()h->orvc 
I that some of these, who iiavc seen imue ol the European 
nu»dc of hair-dre-siug, endeavour to imiiatc it, though 
I, very unsuccessfully. 

' The majority ot male native- would allord good studies 
' for some of your phrenologist-. Tliev have genciallv 
' very hue heads, presenting full deveh)})ment ol the 
I cerebral orgaii-i, .so far as my little acquaintance w.th 
' the science goes- imlced, so inueli so with some of 
I them, that you might almost suppose the several organs 
,j would hurst their osseous tenement, and, in .spite of 

I circumstances and want of culture, spontaneously mam- 
i lest their noble powers. Jhit it is no easy matter to 

oVitain all the information you would wish on this suh- 
i| jeet, for the natives arc so extremely tenacious touching 

I I tliat sacred part, the head, that accurate measurement 
1 1 is not to ])c thought of ; 1 judge, therefore, only by the 

eye. 1 find in most of tiieiii the organs of alimeiitivc- 
ness, acquisitiveness, and self-esteem predominate • how 
f.ir these coincide with their general character, as por- 
trayed in these letters, I shall leave you to judge. 

All these people, men, women, and children, lose 
greatly in personal appearance by their excessive filthi- 
ness ; but the woinen are decidedly dirtiest in their 
persons, and most slovenly in their dress. The better 
sort of them, who are not engaged in common drudgery, 
wear a thick calico chemise, or coarse loose gown, next 
thei ■ skin, which is rarely annoyed by soap and water; 
over this they will sometimes wear a blanket, or one of 


their own manufactured mat.s; and these constitute 
their whole dress, except in rainy weather, when they 
generally tJirow over tlieir shoulders what they call a 
“A'o/jo,” — which is a sort of thick flaxen cape, quite 
impervious to wet, and which generally also servos as a 
main jiart of their hediling. The common people and 
roohrst, as they are called, pre.^ent the most disgusting 
pictnrc.s of nakedness, filth, and wTetchcdiicss. Seldom 
docs their scanty liahilimcnt coAcr their driicatc propor- 
tion.-s; a dirty chemise is often their only dress, which 
i.s lied round the neck, reaching barely below the knees, 
and without any zone round the waist. Oftentimes the 
hosom i.M w’holly exposed, ami, being freipicntly dis- 
figured with dark scratchc" and cicatrices, the result of 
the lacerations which they inflict iij>on themselves in 
their moments of angui"h, i>rcscnls to the strangers 
eye a frightful and disgu."ting appearance. 

A dirtv' blanket or shirt i" often ilic only covering of 
I the men ; Hometiincs they will add a mat, thrown care 
j lcs.sly ov(‘r the shoulders, ur tied round the body ; and 
I occasionally, in severe weather, one of the rough capes 
I above mentioned. Hut thev arc a}»parently inditfcrent 
I about w'liat fhi'v wear, any old east ofi‘ Euiopean drcss 
' they appear to pi i/e, inoic for its novelty than its use, 
j :ind sUut and swagger in it with all llie majesty of a 
nabob , and wlien tiled, give it to one of their (*omj)a- 
nion.", wlio goes through the sanu* CNhihition 

It eannot hut stiike evciv "tr.angcr as e\ecedinglv 
I ludierou.s to observe ilie.^e men on all occasions limim 
I ing about with an aii iif sell import. nice, scarcely to 
j he Hurpas-sod hv a Horn! "t.ieet .w/v// Tlio fo in on 
the contnuy, ouc ami all, mclilli . lather than walk , 
which wc can s<*.>icely v\ under at as Irom their earliest 
vcai- tliev are t v»iii])L’lleil to caiij weights unsuiled to 
' theii stienutli. 

' Neither He\ eniplov- ea]>s or li.its, stoekings or shoes, 

I as a ]»ait of native dre--. hut some ol the men and hoy-, 

I in imitation ot their wliite liiethrcn, h.ive adopted the 
furmci , not liom any notion of tlieir utility or conve- 
j nnnee, hut liom a jiure desiie of eoi»ving laiglish 
i cnstiuns. 

j Men, wamieii, and ehildreii seem dotingly fiuid of 
ornaments, which (hey wear prmci]ially round tlicir 
■ necks, Ol in their e.ir.s. To the l.vtter aie a])pondcd a 
great varietv of insignifieaiii hauhle.s, such as a hunch 
of leathers, a key, seal, buckle, coin, medal, toliacco- 
! ]»il>c, or simply a jiicec of hla<-k ribbon, luit they ajipcar 
' to j»rizc above all a shark’s tooth tipped with red 
j .seal mg- wax, or a j»iece of a green stone, to which they 
' attach a great value , this also they wear round their 
I neeks, cut in a variety of strange forms, hut most 
! geiicially in a rude lescmhlaiicc ot a human face. All 
I these peo])le also arc loud of decorating their heads 
I with white feathers; not one, proudly nodding to the 
i breeze, hut us many as Ihcir shaggy hair can accom- 
j niodate. Owing to this fancy, it is not nneomrnon to 
! see turkeys, fowls, &c. a tail. A black feather 

tipped with w'hite, belonging to one of these birds, is 
eagerly .sought after and prized, and they keep them in 
be.iutifully carved boxes ot their own manufacture. 

The physiognomy of these peciplc, as I have before 
mentioned, is disgustingly marred by their practice ot 
**tatAjoivfi many an intelligent face is thus disfigured, 
and its fine bronzed skin totally .spoiled. The men arc 
mo.st addicted to thisvain and foolish custom, and many of 
them arc so fully marked that you can scarcely discover 
a line of original skin ; hut dark, deep cicatrices Indent 
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every feature bo completely, that you might Buppose 
I they wore a mask. Others are only half tatooeci, which 
j giveti them a very odd appearance; and Bomo, J am 
happy to see, have altogether disregarded this notion of 
beauty and manliness, and present their l)ronzed skin 
, in all its original purity, always excepting a shade of 
' smoke and dirt, whicli betrays their national dread of 
water. TJie females are only tatooed on the ehin and 
I lips; but this is quite siiflicicnt to add eoiihider.ibly to 
tlieir natural ugliness. Many of the lighting men arc 
I also tatooed around their hips ; for what purpose they 
have undergone this npyiareni.ly unneees^ary suflering, 1 
I cannot divine, since it is seldom seen, iinlcss it be to 
i prove t.heir contempt of ]»ain. They are particuhiily 
l! desirous of being considered by the other sev haidy and 
I courageous; and this piece* of vanity, 1 suspect, has 
j' kept up the odious fashion of tatooing more th.aii an\- 
ij thing else; for I have (d)>crved, that those who have 
! shown their true sense by disiegarding the custom, aic 
very frecjucntly jeered by the women, for their cowardice 
and want of manly a])pcarancc. It is a practice, how 
ever, which 1 think will soon be discontinued as tlR\\ 
associate more with Ihirojteans, and coniinue to be 
' guided by their fa^'liiuiis Tin*', imLIi many other ab- 
surdities, is grc.ilh on the i\anc in and about the 
Kngiish settlements, and, probably, in the next gene- 
1 latiou. a talooed natne will be an o!>jeet of cunosil\. 

It l'^ said, howevei, that the pn'sent natives aie ta? 

I superior artists in this line to their loiefathcrs 

I It docs not all) ear that the Nonn Zealander.s h.ive 

' ; lythiiig like a di liiiite lorm of eourtshij) or imirnagi'. 

Ij The loriuer does not assume the serious and methodital 

I lorni which it take-^ in more ci\ili/,od nations, it is 
I not hen* the aiiMous woik ot months .ind \eais, wlin h 
1 ofloil di'^tliiguislies Ihiglish Ion inannha ftiK , but is 
lre(juently sc'aled and latilied befoie (be “^oiiiig idea” 

I I IS caiialile ot diiecling the passions and affect imis. In 
1 1 lael, among these' jicopli' lieti olhinem is a mallei oiten- 
I' times ariaiiged ct their birth, by tl.c* res]>eetne paienis 
;l ot tlie jiartics, so lli it llie luipt'V couple are '•a\ed liom 

a \ a-it deal of tnuilde in ogling, siniponng, juotcsting, 

, doiilttiiig, (piarielling, and iiiakiiig np <|uaricls, I e-'ides 
e,se;i|)ing other latiguing gallantries, sin h us jteiiuiiig 
; wiiole albums-full ol sonnets and lovevei.sC' iii-e}>ai.ihle 
! fiom a lorinal eourtsliip. Somelime-e, hoiievei iilu'ii 
theie IS a little livaliy in tlic ease, these delieatc nalni* 
hi'lles uie cx})OM‘d to very loiigli usage; lor, as the 
lailys ojdnion is never coiisuUed, tlie stiongest l>all^ 
takes her by foiee. Kven death has been the result ol 
thi’s re.soliitc dciiioiistratiuii of atlcetioii in some ca.sc-^. 

Maniage is here also leadily accomplished, nith- 
' out the eereinoiiies of chureh or cha]>cl, Jt is first 
; agreed upon hy the yiareiits, Unit such an union is cx- 
i pedieiit for the mutual welfare of the yiarties ; and a sou 
or daughter is thus disposed of in the same easy inamicr 
I that any piece of merehandi/.e would he sold or ex- 
i elianged. Should the parties, however, have grown up 
I to maturity before such an anangemciit has been made 
,, for them, the matter is still easily arranged ; the male 
I has only to express his desire, and it is immediately 

I gratified hy the assist auee of his or her friends, ivilhout 

I I ap])caling to the saiietion or clioiec of the female, 
ij I’erhaps he makes some paltry present to her nearest 
I relations, byway of confirming the bargain ; but in this 

ease he is seldom a loser, as their interehange of pre- 
sents, at one time or another, is pretty nearly equi- 
valent. The Christum form of marriage has now been 


introduced amongst them, and numlicrs who have co- 
habited together for years luuc been more strongly 
bound in hymeneal bonds by the appropriate ceremonies 
of the various resident sects.' It is certainly a hazard- 
ous step on tlic part of the woman, whichever way she 
is disposed of ; but all the world ackiio\s ledge matrimony 
to be a lottery, and she, no doubt, is s.itislied to take 
her chance “tor better or woisc,” as do many of her 
white sisters abroad. Once a wife, however, she is both 
mistress and servant, and according to their original 
law, subject to every menial drudgery; her life and 
property arc at her liusluiud’H capricious will, and she, 
at one time, might be sold or killed at bis savage plea- 
sure. Ihit this i^ no longer the ca^c ; though even yet, 
the wife is required to do a great deal of manual labour, 
and stoop to all sc; vile ciniiloyments, except she be 
connected with a diiel , in which instance, she has 
generally at least hoiik' i'Uc or more subordinates under 
her, or slu* has slaves and common pcojdc at her call. 

1 believe tliat., in a gi'iieial way, the married natives 
live very comfoi (ably together, though family qnaiicls 
do cornet lints take place here, as elsewhere. .An occa- 
sion.alyb//. js iiuvv and then elicited, but it is not 
followed by tin* l.ital s])Cariiig which was formerly its 
conM'ipiciice, noi yet do T hear of Irequcnt separations 
helw'ceii 111 , in and wile. 

Many Muiope.iUs, either for some fixiu led advanfage, 
or from some unaecouiitablo taste, have linked their 
ilcsimv with these darkeved lieiiiilics, in fair and legi- 
timate mariiage; but, witli some few exceptions, the 
prudence of these connexions is xcry questionable; for. 
asMiming a degree ol siqienonty which ill accords with 
their jxi.^itioii, these dfla<rf> creatures are of little aisi.vt- 


’ / /oopDA oi iiitrodiK’iii^i ( 'In isliiui iii.irn.ige iitis juimiig.st 
llicM* muivili/cd gciitrv, w(* wcK' l.ililv told n fitod sUnv . so 
good, indeed, llial wei.ouiot leli.iiii lioin giving oiii irndei.s llie 
hein'lil ot it Aniongsi llu' (miIk'i inis'^ioinini's w lio visiti'd New 
/('.•il.iiid, one gentli'jinni, a Mi > , w as disiingnislied rdjke 

lor Ills ye. it in the good eaii'^i', and the snceess with wliieli liis 
ellbtl" VM'ie atU'iided Ills niosl jnoniismg piost'Jvli' was oin* of 
ihe native duels, this nuin was eonsl.mt in Ins attend. iiiee 
wlienevei Mi \ — pi'i ioniicfl dniiie sen lee, JisleiK'd to liis 

siimonsMiih the ilei'pi'st inleiesi , and was .illogetin’i consulcred 
.1 veiv s.dislaeloTV eoiiver. All at oiiee. Ins hehavunir 
niideiweiil a (oiiqilele change, in- ahr^enled hiin.selt tioin tJje 
pi.i\<‘i nil clings, .qipe. Ill'll inoiose .ind de)eel(‘d, and ga\e a 
• ullui .iiiswei to ,in_\ ipieslioiis ,is to his .iltei ed condui I . At 
length Ml — seni lor liiiii, and .djer some tronlile clicili'd 
that he w.is ve?\ nnlnqipv “ t nh.ipp\ f‘ vd.iiiiied the good 
imssioiiaiv, *' and w liereloie “ Me eonie to hear vou jireacli, 
\ou in. live Jiie <_ lirislian, vou lell me s.i\ iniiM'i*- - all veiy good ” 
“ Well, win should this make von nninqipv “Wail bit, — 
Vou s.iv (’liiJsiiaii in.oi oiilv h.ive o.ve wile. JNow,me got firu ' 
'lou say, llial veiy wicked, what me to do with ’em, eh P’’ — 
’I Ins was wliat is eommonlv liuiied lalhei .i poser, and Ihe 
woitliy mishionan was at fust somi'wliat at a loss wind advice 
to hestovv Attei a fi'w moment s’ eim-adei aiioii, lie replied. — 
“It np])eais to me, that in the sd nation in which yon are 
nnlortunately placed, the onlv thing to lie done is for you to 
detenu. lie to wliieli ol vonr wives vou aie nio'd deeplv .diaelied, 
and tlien put tin* otliei aw.i_v ” — “ I'nt liei aw.iv “ Yes, put 
her away , ot eoius(> taking care find she shall not want for any- 
thiim d is voui duly to jirovido for her ]ji'opeil\ D.) you 
iinderstami ini'?” The chief sigiulled (hat he did so, and took 
Ins leave with in.iny evpie-sions of eiatilude. A shoit liiim 

elapsed, when he again ••ongld JMr. A , and gieitiiig liim 

with a eonideiianee licamiiig with coideidineid and intense self- 
approv.il, began, “ 31e very Inqiliy now ” — “1 am g;lad to liear 
it,” was tin* re])ly ; “ have you acted upon iny advice, then?”- 
“ \es, 1 only got one wife now Uuiie iiglit ; and the 
othei, how h.ive you provided foi her?” Theie was a jiaiise 
eie the chief, with the air of a man who had done sonielliiiig 
deeidodiv elever, and felt sure of npplansp, replied, with a eluiekle 
of sclf-ai)iirobalioii, “ JJc cal her — J\ote h / lull to ' . 
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I ance to the white man; but, on the contrary, arc a tax 
! upon his time and pocket, both by their own frequent 
I importunities, and those of their numerous friends and 
I relations. 

j The most common cause of family (juni ids is scandal ; 
they arc all remarkably loud of inventing malicious 
stories, and forging reports of reerimi nation, if they feel 
I themselves olfendcd l)y another party; and even lor 
mere purposes of exciting curiosity or vexation they 
will tell the most scandalous lies, backing tlicni with 
apparently incontrovertihlc authority, and adhering to 
their false statements as if their life depended on yoiir 
implicit belief. This mischievous hahit 1 have known 
to lie the cause of much jealousy, ill-feeling, and malice 
between parties who have lived together previously in 
I the utmost cordiality; it has been the frequent means of 
separaiingthe ^\hite people from their^laori eonnexions, 
and creating in the latter the most implacable resent- 
ment towards them, as well as towards their own fiiciids. 
Put, setting aside tlic.^e mischio^ous indiscretions, the 
natives may he accounted, on the whole, very afleetiouate 
one to another. 

j| There is no Maori custom which so much asloni.shcs 
I a European as that of their “ T(ui(jL" When tw'o or 
!' more parties meet each other after being separated for 
i' some tunc, they do not run into each other’s ariii'', as 
I you might do, and exclaim, “ ^ly dear fiicnd, how glad 
1 1 am to meet you again !” but they approach each other 

! with the most solemn and lachrymo>c visage-* \ou can 
I imagine— much such a face as Li'^toii would ha\ e assumed 
'j in his moht sorrowful hurle-'<|uc. Their firNt movement 
'I is coolly to embrace each other, and squatting dow’ii in 
‘| some awkward posiiioii, to ml) Ihi'ir no.>e?> together; 
‘I this is accompanied with a sonowlul moaning and 
I crying, in a vaiicty of tones that are iierfeclly mde.scrih- 
, able. They seem to piiy a prudent regard to tlieir 
( convenience m tlii.s exhibition of affection, for 1 have 
► know'u a nati^e to meet another accidentally when 
‘ stepping into a eaiioc, hut. liy tacit, eoriseiit, they de- 
. ferred their “laimi” until comfortably Jaiided at a 
, settlement, where they went thiough their j)erlurniauce 
in a highly ci editable maimer, though apiiearing hut a 
few minutes licfure :i> })eiieet straiigeis Put in these 
extraorcliiiar\ meetings, should it have happeiieil that 
' one of the party has l(*st a relative or fiiciid during the 
b interval of their abseiiec, they pour out ;• torrent of 
lamentations with a piofu^e disehurge of tears. This 
they will sometimes coiiliuiie for lioui>, hi one, and 
tlien the other, reciting, with a sol)hiiig and blubbering 
articulation, every traii.-aetion and circuiu^iancc that 
has happened to them since their last meeting, witli 
their noses all this time in ( lose collision. Put w'ould 
it he believed that all this is, oltcntimcs, merely a trial 
of skill,- "that they are actually “criticising each others 
mode of weeping, and after it is over W'lll frequently 
; indulge in a laugh at one sjjiothcr’s deficiency of style.” 

I In some instances, however, they manifest more real 
I earacstnes.s in their grief; tlie women especially will 

I lacerate their faces and bodies in a frighiful inariiier, 

* with shells and other sharp instruments. .My informant 

has seen one of them, alter cutting her.self on the face 
and limbs, and every part of the body she could reach, 
hand the shell to anotlicr to cut her back and shoulders, 

I till she w'as literally covered with blood. The “ tangi ” 
is one of their customs which I think will abide by 
ji them as long as two ilaoiies arc left to greet or condole 

I I with each other. Tlic natives salute a European in hia 


own fashioi^>y a shake of the hand, whether he be a i 
stranger or^ot. They are uniformly friendly to the 
Avhite people, as far as appcai*ances go, but their inqui- 
sitive liabits must cause them to appear excessively rude ' 
to civilized people, though tliey consider themselves to 
1)C paying you a very high compliment ; for instance, 
when meeting yoir in travelling they will ask, “ where 
you have heen'f” “where you arc going what’s your 
name, your business, and oilier impertinent (lucstions; 1 
their ignorance and simplicity, however, will be readily 
excused, when you learn, from the free offer of the hand ' 
and their smiling countenance, that nothing is meant 
hut friendship. ■ 

MTiat vre consider a most sorrowful occasion, that of 
taking leave of friends, these people ai)pear to treat , 
with the most perfect indifference. 1 have ocea.sionally 
seen a short “ tangi” at this tunc, hut not expressive of 
much feeling. They liave no shedding of teais, stifled 
sobbings, and affectionate farewells, hut take their de- 
parture as if separating from strangers. ^ITiey generally 
visit (heir friend.s in large parties, but when they depart 
they steal away silently, the iicarc-it relative and anki ; 
^ta^ing till the last I tind, on inquiiy, that this is 
their plan of soothing the feelings of the friends they 
are leaving; they do not wi.-h il to be thought that 
tlu*\ hurry away ahrupllv, w’hich, in their view, would 
he tantamount to cutting the acipiamtancc. and would 
he considered as a want of res]»cet, if not an insult. 

I shall conclude my jircsent notice of their singular 
customs by a few' rcmaiks on the di,--posal of their dead. 

The first announcement ol a death having l.ikeu place, 
is now made by firing M-vi'ral isumds fiom their mu,'-- 
kets; liowever .^caK'i' or valuable j^owdtr may he, they 
never omit the-c honour.-, and the nnmhcr ol shuts is 
iCiTulated in smiic <lcgrci‘ h\ the chaiacier and station 
of tlie deceased Eefore then acqnamtaiice with fiie- 
arms their grief and le-pect vva- .-liown l»y }ell^, howls, 
and other demonstrations of sorrow . 'JTic New Zea- 
lander.s have some whnusieal notions resjiccting the 
departure and destination ot their disembodied souls; 
they think that the spirits of all their d(‘ail jiroceol 
directly to the noil hern part of the island, vvheie tliere 
are a uumher of hill-, on the hint ol whieli (one com- 
posed of red ochre) thev re.st, and look hack on their 
late friends and iios.ses.sions, and have llicir final “ tangi.” 
in which they cut themselves, the red hue of tlic lull 
healing testimony to the shedding of blood; and, as , 
they believe that all this has really haj)pencd, they then , 
dive or .slide into the .sea by means ot two vines (■" hi j 
a k(unounii[ia')y and finally reach the place of theii des- , 
tinatiou — their heaven, or “ Tlie natives in 

the northern parts rejiort that they can see tlie spirit of > 
any great warrior deceased, as he approaches his place 
of rest, in tlie attitude and action m which he received * 
his death- wound; and so strong is their superstition, 
that none of tliein w'ill have a door facing to the soutli- 
vvard, for fear their houses should he filled vvitli the 
nuincroua spirits travelling to tlieir final home. Their 
original custom is not to bury their dead in our manner 
of laying them in their cold giave, but to place thorn in 
a sitting posture. If the person be of any superior con- , 
sequence they divide a small canoe, and encase him in 
it, with its two parts placed perpendicularly. At other 
times they put the deceased into a large bowd or box, 
which they elevate some height on a pole or stage; i, 
sometimes, also, they make, according to their diflereiit 
fancies, a tomb, or ivari (house), on tlie groiiiiJ, 
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placing the dead person in the same position — and this 
tomb nii^?ht con1>ain a whole family. More recently, 
however, they have put their dead under ground, but 
still they retain the sitting position. After the lapse of 
some years the friends will collect all the bones, and 
perform a “ tangi ” over them, at tlie same time tliat 
they do not neglect a substantial feast, jdacing a portion 
of food aside for the presiding “ Atua,” which accord- 
ingly is .supposed to be eaten by him, as no remnanis 
are ever discoverable; which may lie easily accounted for 
amidst so many dogs and hungry maw.s of human kind. 
They then commit Die bones to the tlaincs, but gene- 
rally some of them will reserve a tooth, and particularly 
the atluK vcrtchr:e, which they w'car in remembrance of 
their departed friend, and which are sacredly trans- 
mitted from generation to generation as valuable relics 
and family heirlooms. In times of war, if a principal 
chief be killed, they have the cmiiiiiig to erect a false* 
tomb in some conspicuous place, but take care to bury 
the body in some jiathway, or least suspiicted part, that 
their enemies may not. have the gratification of linding 
and eating him , or, if even he should die a natural 
death, the same jirecaution would be used, for even il 
the body were found in a slate of nutatahlv decomposi- 
tion, the enemy vouhl collect the bones for the purjiosc 
of making hsh hooks, ami such is then superstition and 
revc-ngo, that they A\ould eat the fish t!ms eauglit AMth 
a> much relidi and mali<-ious saii.sfaclion as il tlicy con- 
si itiilcd a jiart of the chiefs body. M'liese u'm some of 
Ihcii Imiial cnstuiMs, after the lepetition of sundiy in- 
i' Citations and ]ira;scr>, but now (liey moic generally 
adopt the Eiiro])caii system of a coilin and irrave, with 
the proliminar\ serviees of theii respect i\e missionaries. 

'louis, Kit. 
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“ Sa^. Mother, who is yondci weeping. 
Leaning the i-ottaec <looi‘ he,* idc ' 

Thai aged wtuiiaii, leehly erei jniig, 

AVith no kind hand lior ste]»s to guide. 
Now' say, g»)()d mother, why she wceji.s, 
AVIieiie'er of him you tell O’ 

(hiildreii, old Marguerite’s husband slccp.s 
IV here many a brave man lell, 
lleyoiid tlio.se distant mountain top.s, 
in Italy on battle day.” 

Poor Marguerite ' ay, sbe always stops, 
(b)od mothei, hearing what yon say. 

And many a tear she drops.” 

lie Avas the Hero of the war, 

A leader young and hold , 

And oft, his victcTi’ics afar 
The people’s praises told. 

Great fame he won, but many hied -- 
Some wept like her, when others smifil. 
They turn’d away to mourn their dead — 

The jiarcnt, wife, and child ; 

Dut she was not all lonely then. 

She had a gallant son — 

The hero lo.st his bravest men, 

lint .>ct Avhat glorious battles won !” 

“ That brave youth, was he slain ' ” 

“Ah ! yes ! her son Avas killed in fight, 

His comrades told of his renown, 

How well he fought, how, in their sight. 
Dying, he struck his focman down. 


Oh ! it was brave ’ his poor young wife 
Look’d up no more — her infant, too, 

Soon pined aAvay its little life : 

It droop'd, poor hahe, us if it knew' 

That it Av;is lathcrlc.ss — they died - 
Vet .still she had two boys . 

^Jhvo bold stout ^muths, her hope and pride. 

To lo^e them both ! — short are life's joys.” 
“ Say, mother, hoAV they died.” 

“ When that great army through our village 
Maich’d with such music and siicli slate, 
The eldest left his peaceful tillage, 

And vow'd to share the hcro’.s fate. 

ITc, too, was kill’d- Avith his last breath 
lie shouted, ' Glory to our C’hicf ! ’ 

Poor maiden ’ how ^he mourn’d his death — 
Li.sa, who loved him ; and her grief, 

And Marguerile'.s, too; and never more 
Has Lisa smiled, nor has she sjiokeii. 

Save idiot Avords — her heart Ava.s hiokeii.” 

“ She Avei’ps at JMarguerite's door.” 

“ The agcil often live Ihrongh sorroA^ 

That Aoiinger hearts Avill break ; 

Marguerite Avill Aveej) again to-moiroAi, 

Eor her lost (*hildi“on's sake ; 

J..isa, aaIio fthoiild ha\e hecii his bride, 

She lived not long, hut sunk away . 

And Marguerite asks by her dear side 
Her Avear^ nones in earth to lay. 

Hut let iis ti‘ll the hero’s fame, 

And talk of him and ot his glory,” 

“ Oh ’ mother, when Ave hear his name, 

And think ol her and her sad story, 

Tils jiraise Avere .sin and shame.” 

“ Ah ’ my good ehildrcH, 'tis, I fear, 

No more than otheis felt. 

In every village, tar and near, 

WidoAvs and oriihan.-^ dwelt — 

Tn those proud days of Aictory, 

Begging their bread they came, 

El om door to door, w hile joyful nigh, 

The peojile jiraised his name. 

Ainl his lhe\ called Heaven’s brightest star — 
Oh’ e'er it s('l, what tlioiisandh inoie 
Had iierished in Ihi; snows alar' ’’ 

•* klother, wh\ told you not before 
The AYickcdness of a\.ii ^ ” 


mtbtctus. 

ANGKL.V.' 

Aim nt ii robe of’ gold, and yon arc', .sure to 
obtain a sleeve of it,” is a proven’!) ips old as the 
hills, and as Aalnablo as it is old. Of (•()urs(3 
^vc do not iiinan in its most obvious .sense, 
tliong^li donbtle.ss it may have, excited to goldcni 
results tlu; energies of many a plodding .son of 
Crm.sns ; but as an axiom a])plied to the 
guidance of the higln'r inner life of man, mental 
or sjiiritiial, its li ntli is (pieslionles.s, its valu(3 
inestimahle. N(‘A'(t in lifi' -vva.s tliere an ele- 
vated cliaracter m Iio had not placed before his 
mental eyes a high, a brilliant, and most pro- 
bably an nnattainahlc exeinjilar. 

Therefore was il that the romances of chi- 
valry, “ the glass of fashion’* of the times of 
the Tudors, werii of such high value. They were 

(1) Angela , a N'oa’cI. E) the Author of “ Euiilia Wyiidluun.” 
J-oiuion : New by. 
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1 the solace and recreation of the frentlefolks of 
those days, as modern novels are, too much, 
no>v : but they were tli(‘ atiuhf also of the 
knights and ladi(‘s of the olden time, and, 
despite their iiiiiii?neiMl)]<‘ faiilts they well 
deserved to h(‘ so ; foi- tli(‘y d(^pieted lofty, 

! noble, high-minded character^. Stilf, starehe.d, 

! and out of nature, you say. Probably so ; 

but all tiu' world moved on stilts at that tiling 
jl and W(' Jiav(‘ a veiy .strong sU'«])icion that if 
I the Cdievalier liayard and Sir Philij> Sidney 
I weni to make their a})p(‘aranee in our world 
M as they lived, briiatlu'd, and acted some few 
|j centuries ago, they would v(‘ry likely be eon- 
! sidered “ slid', starched, and out of nature**” loo. 

It was (luile impossibh* that living men and 
I w omen (‘ould he w hat many ol' the potent 
knights and ])e(Tle.>s dames of the ehivalrii* 
romance were jmnrtrayed to be ; hut it is the 
recorded opinion of some of tin* most de<‘ply 
jl r('ad and la st inforin(‘d men of the jiresriit 
1 ^ tiim*, that tlie stud}" of tliosc romaue<’s had a 
gi'eatly eh.*\ ating ami })urif)iug etl'eel on the 
real life of tliut day ; ami that ])os>ih]v < \eu a 
Sidney or a Ihiyard might lm\e sliom* witli 
, somewhat of a diminished lustn; had he not 
!| la*<‘n accnstoimal to contemplate thesr tran- 
' .•^Cendant models. 

I lint what has all this to do with Ang<*la 
j J\liicli. AVe eaiinot unrav(‘l tlic ehaiii of onr 
I argument link by link, beeaiisi*. uniortnnately, 

I we an* not engaged to write “ a nniiiher” for 
' SiiAiirr., hut only an aj'liele” in one. "VVe 
j must skip to the pres(‘iit lime-. 

I 01* the.se the leading principle i<. as evcjy 
body knows, utilitarian, A belter Ijiste i-, liap- 
' [lily springing np : a.spiralions are felt and an* 

! beginning to he (lis])laye(l by many al'ter a 
I higher, a loftier, an inward life, m) to .-jieak, 

I all idea.s of which ap[)eared to lx* anni- 
! Iiilated, c(*rtainly havm been utterly torpid, for 
; a eenlnry [la-t. This deadne.ss and this re- 
' action havt* of eonr.se p(*rvaded alike* things of 
i the highe.st moim’iit and tilings of no nn)im*nt 
1 at all; the* same innneiiees have lM*eri felt in tin* 
most imiiiK'ntons eoueerns of <‘xistem*e, and in 
the ev(*ry-day ]>le.isnr(*s of life. Jt i.s with tln^ 
latt(*r only we have to do. 

'J'hose* who agree with ns in dislike of the 
rationalizing matte r-of- fact .-])ii-it of many pof)n- 
lar writer^, y(;le[)t ^par r.(r.'/lcnrc nlilitarian, 
who lov(^ to [lieturc life, not as un(l(*r higher 
influences it might be, but as it i.s — man in bis 
e.oar.seness, gros.snes.s, or crime — woman in her 
weakness and feehhiiiess and folly ; who call 
any thing not met with on the broad hustling 
crow’ded highway of life, romantic, higJi flown, 
out of nature — those who di.slike this tend- 
eiiey as mncli as we do, will undci>tand tin* 
(iagerness with which, after glancing over the*, 
first few pages, we. betook ourselves to the 
perusal of “■ Mf>un1 Sorel,*’ by tlui autlior of “ Tlie 


Two Old Men’s Tales.” These tales, strange 
to say, we bad neither read nor heard of, we 
were therefore totally unjirejiared for tin*, 
mental treat we enjoyed in “ Mount vSorel.” 

For, witli all its faults, a great treat it was. 
I'lie elever and [liipiaut but always lady-like and 
higli-prineipled iiliss Pickering had pas.s(*,d 
away; and with tin* vulgar caricatures of Mrs. 
'rrollo])e, and tin* heartless ehieaueries ami 
ininaudenes of fashionable life, reiterated 
ad Kausatm^ however eleveily, by Mrs. Gore, wo 
W(*re .sufficiently sat(*d ; and we longed for 
something, even though only in a novel, some- 
thing above tin* i-ommon stamp of tlie thousand 
and OIK* .scri 1)1 ders of the day. And in “ Mount 
Sorel” we found it; for amid iniieh tiuit wa.s 
w'eak ami faulty, there were ‘‘pure tliouglits, 
kind tlK)Ught.s, liighthoiiglits.” There, was a high 
.strain ol‘ roinaiiee also, hut th(‘re was an uiider- 
st I’atum of right ]>rin(*i[)le and good .sen.se. 

In “ lOmilia WAmlliam,” the. authoress took a j 
holder flight, and .-uceessfully. “ JMounf Sorel” 
was altog»‘tlu‘r imaginative*, ]>oetie, — we might 
almost say unreal. Fanilia Wymlham ” treats | 
of (ivery-day exisi(*nee, of actual lili*; it i.'^ prae- j 
tieal, r(*:il, tangible, yet withal very imaginative* i 
— a dilli‘*ult (‘omhination. "A spirit, y<*t a I 
Woman loo, ' the lu'roim* is veproseiiti'd. Sin* ! 
doe- not de.-eeml from hei pede.-ial ami stooj) to I 
the homely ami praei leal dutie- m svhicji lier late* j 
inve]v(‘< her; out these l)t'(‘oim* investe'd with j 
grace ami )j(*aiil\, from the ])nrity ami elevation , 
of her own trill liiid and rightly jmlizing '-jiirit. | 
It i» this principle carrii'd out through the* '! 
details ol jiraetieal life which has obtained for | 
I'hnilia AVymlham” Iiigli sutliage-, notwilh- I, 
standing soim* glaring Hn[)rol»iihdities in tlie* 
conduct of till* story. |j 

“ Norman's Jlridgi* ” will proliahly nev(*r (j 
hecerne so' pojinlar as “ ICinilia Wyndham it || 
wants much of the ri“lit*ving grace ami lighter | 
details wdiieh i*ml)(‘Hish that work. I| 

“ Angela,” like Norman’s Bridge ” and I 
Mount Sor(*l,” is rather in tin* form ol a s(‘ri(*.s 
of ])ietnres Ilian in that of a straight Ibrvvai d 
narrative. Not, however, that tin* story is un- 
eontimion.s, (may we* use the word ?) hut that the 
‘•old man”- -like other old ni(*n, wi* .siif>p().se- - 
is .s()ni(‘\vhat garrulous, ami his nnmerons i‘c- 
inai’k- ami refleetions, huwev ei* true, in the ab- 
stract, and however he-antil'nl in the cx])ression 
— as th(*v oft(*n are deitoo mueh inleri npt the 
course of tin*, tale, and give* it a di.^conneeteid 
and di-joiiited apj)e*arane.e. It i.s very [)os-il)l<^ 
that it may be only or (*liiefly for the dis.se- 
minationof tliesi* (rnth.s, reflections, and axioms 
that the authore.ss weaves lier romanee.s at all; 
hut she must remember that young people, ay, and 
old ones too, are V(*ry a[)t to “ .ski[) and go on,” 
if the whoh*sume hut nau.seoiis draught he not 
sufficiontly di.sgui.sed by the honey on the edge 
of the cup. 
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Tji “Angela” are described the trials, ])riva- 
tions, and heroic self-sacrifice — daily immolation, 
it might well be called — of a young orphan girl, 
l(‘ft with th(i somewhat unusual tax of three* little 
lull f brothers and sisters, totally depemdent on lier 
(‘xertions for their livelihood. It is meant to 
be a picture*, not le>s ahsedute tlian that of 
Kmilia Wyndhain, or JMrs. Grant, e)f tin* peiwer 
and influence of high aiiel fn-mly-bascd priin-ipk* 
in nerving and sustaining the ininel and frame* 
in the most adverse* anel trying eire‘umstan(*es 
peessible*. As a whede*, p(*rha})s, the work is a 
little te)o highfle)wn ; l)nt this, a.s e)nr oj)(‘ning 
remarks will show, we eeinside*!- “a fault een the 
right siele'” in a ne»ved. 

It parlake'S larg(‘ly, as might he* expeele'd, 
both of thei he‘auti<“s wliieh illustrate anel the 
faults Avhich elisligurei the* other we)rks e>f this 
aulhe)re‘ss. A ete*e*p strain eif te*n(le‘rne*ss, a 
leniching pathos, j)e*rva(le*s it ; anel the ek*se*ri])- 
lions, many e)l‘ the‘in, are* h(*antifnl, and as 
Iriitlilid a^ beautiful. In tin* lir.st vediinn* the*y 
a])e)und; in the* suh^eepie'ut ones they yie ld, as it 
Is I’lghl the-y .should to the* more active* pre)gre‘ss 
of the ]>ie*e*e*. 

Ih're* and there* the illu-ti atioiis are sadly 
o\ e'i->l I ained, and tliei’efore* highly inj inlie*j<m'<. 
e .citing an ine*liiial ie)n to smde wln're* it is h*ast 
eh'^irahle that e)m‘ should lie ielt. As, for in- 
slaiiee*. wlien tin* authore'^s lik(*ns a Gin Halae*e 
to that “ Inatving, boiling, surging sea ed* nndte*n 
lire- which some* ])liile)sophers snppe)^* we slnuilel 
see* we-i-e* the (*ai th te> yawn to its ee-ntre.” 
Anel this e*xaggerale‘<l image is tin* nnire inap- 
ju*e)|>i iate*, inasmuch as it is jdae*e*el in the*memth 
of oin* ])e‘e*uli;n ly remarkable* for ce)e)l anel dis- 
pas.^-ionate re-a-eming, sound jinlgme*nt, and solid 
.ugiime'iit. 

Agaiji, nln-n the antln)re*ss, in ln*rln)ne*sl and 
<*arin‘st ahlnu're'ii'-e* eif ine*hrie*ty, e*aiis<‘^ aAveaiy 
and we)rn nneh'r-lnmsemaid (AAhf». ha\ ing hee*n 
ap[»oint(’(l to sit up by the .'-ie*k heel eif Ange*la, is 
a\vake*ne*d h(*loie* elaw n lienn an impre)mj)tu ele)ze 
by a moAa*ine*nt of the* sufl(*riiig girl,) te) start 
siideleiily inte) a elisse*rtatiun em JMr. 1 )ie*ke*ns anel 
his we)rks, lann‘nting that he* elo(*s not wi’ile 
e*nergetie*ally against elrunke*nne‘ss, — this, e*e)n- 
sidering lijiie, place*, anel eireumslane*e*, is (•e*r- 
tainly rielienle)us, tlmugh tin* Iniuse inaiel s latln*r 
had tlie*el e>f *• the tre'nn*Jis.” 

Anothe*r ahsnrelity is tin* making Augusta and 
Ange'da. Avith their tame edhe-e*!*. paper, paint, 
anel re‘[)air, &e. the*, ee)ttage. Ne)t il the*y hael 
de)ne it for a tchim — tliat ameengst (Ushie)n- 
ahh* peeeplc sanetilie.s every thing. Hut that 
Augusta .should undertake*, I his dirty, dis.agree- 
ahlei, anel, to (J(*lieate and unprae*tised fingers, 
really difiicult and painful Avork, mere*ly anel 
st*riously te) saveA the. few shillings it Ave)iiUl have 
cost to employ a workman, is re*ally too ini- 
I^rohahle, too rieliculons, and te)e) ge‘nerally 
j neon .sis tent, even if it w(*r(*, not alisolutely 


contrast(*.d almost in the same page by her pur- 
chase of a splendid grand piano for Angela, 
and, at the cdose of the same Aolnme, by the 
expenditure of “ sejine thousand pounds” in 
jeAV(*llery for her. 

JUit the.se and other such im])roba])ilities 
sink inte) iiisigiiifleanee beneath the* ciirne'st 
fe‘e*ling, high tone, anel leifty principle* of the 
work generally; anel very slight care* anel at,te*n- 
tiou are re*eiulsite on the part eif the authoress 
le) avoiel such l)le*mishe‘s in future;. 

We confess Ave are disappointed with the close 
ed' the work disajii)e)inted on evt'ry grounel of 
fane*y, I'eeling-, and the ex[)eri(*ne,e of the; three 
Aedume*.s — at (he* utte-r sejiaration of Ange'la 
fre»ni hen* charge's. Wa.s this ah.solute*ly neces- 
sary ? 

'riie stoiy is de‘e‘,ply interesting. 

Fre)m a heest of' ele*ve.;r skejtelies of character 
Ave .select, for an e*xti'aet, that of the old 
nurse*, — 

“ A stiff, t'lflenly Aeomaii, short anel lliin, anel precise 
to stifliicss m her atliu*, and with a somewhat forbid- 
ding countenance*. She looked cro.ss, hut she looked 
seiis'hle, and Avhat Ave* English call ‘ tboiongldy 
le'sprctahlc.* A pernliar chaiacteiistic, which our 
nation holds particularly in i cvcre'iu'c. 

“ She* was c*M(le*nily a dependent, hut she came* up 
AAith all the* aeitliontN of an old scivant, who has tlio 
aelvantagp, h\ some twenty or thirty years, e)l tbe 
other me'mbois eif the* family in point ot age, anel who 
lias lived so le»ng among tbem, tb.it sbe* consieleis her- 
self cpnte a p.irt anel jioition e)f its circle, makes its 
I iiifenesls bci owui, and selves with a zeal and fidelity 
i Avliicli are inde fatigable, e)idy neiniiing in her imn 
j that all bet lancies, wbiins, lempe*is, anel wishes shall 
j be implieitly ie.sp(*cte*d, and that nobody in ilie bonse- 
! bold but lieiself shall have a wluiii ot tbeir own."-- 
V'ol. i. p]). 77, 78. 

“ ‘ W bcie* is she? where' is she? Left t(» lii'iself, all 
alone, llie blessed one ! Oh liidd\ ! Jbeleh I IfAtJii’d 
oid\’ been tosseel by the bull your.selt ! Hut there 
was the bahv. Oh ! those* children ! ibose clnldroii ’ 
tliev'll be the death of her, a generous angel! Ob, 
you’re there, are yem, MissAngeda? all sale and 
sound, 1 declare ; and such a fright as you’ve given 
' my poor bcait I I vow' I think 1 shall iieier get over 
It. And you fc/V/ take those walks to please the elnl- 
dieii ; A oil te/7/, lu spite of all I can say ! You are the 
provokiiigest girl in tlie woild I J’m sure you des'eive 
to be tossed by the hull a lumdred thousand tunes. 
Well, well, you’re not hint, 1 see; and don’t tell Mrs. 
Nevil, pray; for the fright, though it’s all over, A\'iU 
half kill heV.’”— Vol. i. p. 112. 

‘^*1 w'onder at yon, mistress — T really do — letting 
this young man, of w hom we none of ns know notliing 
at all, come dangling after Miss Angela in this fashion, 
teaching her drawing — on weck-da\s well and good, 
HH she must get her living by her puits, poor thing, 
one of these days, 1 am much afeard — but .M jnda\ s, 
Tuesdays, WeilnesdaA s, Thursdays, Fridays, and,' 
{remark the emphasized conjunction, reader^ pray)s 
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‘ and Saturdays, is, in my opinion, more than enough ; 
and when it comes to Sllnda^ s too, I sny yon ought 
to look to it.’ ” 

We give aiiotitor oluiractt'r (ii contrast), in 
whom the readers of “Norman's JJridge” will be 
pleased to recognise an old acquaintance. 

“ While they were thus sitting together, the door 
oF an inner room opened, and the minister appeared. 

“ He was now heeome a very old in.in. Ninety 
years he had seen. Ilis frame of the extreniest te- 
nuity, hisst(>oping gait, his pale, thin faee, and scanty 
grey hair, told of his great age, and of the labour of a 
life not passed witliont the experience of much soriow 
and care. But his fine expanded brow, his still clear 
and intelligent eye, his month, so grave yet sweet, his 
whole venerable appearance, gave evidence that life 
had been spent wisely and well. 

“ She whom he had followed, had venerated in life 
and supported in death, had long gone before him 
into those regions of ineffable and unsullied love and 
light into which he steadily, in tlic spirit, looked. 

“ He had tarried, content to remain and attend the 
earthly pilgrimage of her so inexpressibly dear to 
them both. He had stood by to strengthen and sup- 
port her soul in its houis of darkness, and he had 
lived to exult in the lich harvest which had arisen 
under the ploughshare of sorrow. He had lived to 
witness the full fruition of all those ex^icctations whicli 
he and Mary had placed upon Joan. 

“ With how much secret joy, with A\}iat calm seri- 
ousness of satisfaction, did he now see the child of 
those dearest hopes, the object of sucli intense interest, 
now playing that part which they had so fondly an- 
ticipated — a royalty of virtue and usefulness amid the 
daughters of women! 

“MIow are you to-day, my dear Mr. MHJongal ? 
'J'his is the first time we liave met lliis morning,’ said 
Joan, rising from her chair us tin* door opened, taking 
liiin by both liands and drawing him gently towards 
the fire. ‘ I went out so early ; and I would not dis- 
turb you, for 1 was afraid you liad not slept w'cll, as 
you were not stirrnig.’ 

“ ‘ The old eve is wakeful,’ said Mr. M*Dougdl; 

‘ but the silence of midnight is not solitary. It is 
peopled w'ith many spirits — the spirit of the past, 
which is ratlier solemn than mournful ; and the sj)iiit 
of the present, which you make serene.’ 

“ ‘ Miss Nevil, pray let me introduce you to Mr. 
M‘Dongal, the oldest friend I liave in the world. — 
Miss Nevil, sir. You who love energy will love 
Miss Nevil, who toils unremittingly in the ungrateful 
task of educating most unmanageable children, in 
order to maintain not only her own independence, but 
three children, the ofF^pring of her father by a second 
wife. Do not blush, dear Angela,’ as the colour over- 
spread the fair young creature’s clieek ; ‘ it is to give 
Mr. M^Doiigal pleasure that I tell him of these 
things.’ 

“ ‘ Let me take your hand, my dear,' said Mr. 
M‘Dougal, with that authority which is given by great 
old age, ‘ and let me look into your fair young face, 
leg, virtue is a noble thing when it is the final and 


dcai-bought result of a life of strong discipline; hut I 
when we see it in the opening of tlie day — when it is as 
the fice gift of God to a sweet and generous nature — 
tlien it is precious indeed. Sweet young lady, I am 
not going to ])raise you, hut to congratulate you.' 

“ He still kept holding her hand, and his dim blue ; 
eye scanned, with much attention, that sweet and into- | 
resting face. e 

“ * There are lines of suflering and sorrow in it, I !' 
see,' said he; ‘ hut there is tlie sure tiust of faith, and ; 
the stiength of a holy lieait. The old man’s blessing I' 
be upon thee, my child!' ii. pp. 217 — 220. 

We offer no a])ology for tlic lenglli of tliis, 
the last, extract with wliich we sliall trouble tlui 
reader, as it affords so fair a s[)eeiineii of llu^ 
truly poetic feeding with w hich these volumes 
abound. A little more can* in the arrangement 
of her plots, a strict avoidanci* of that besetting , 
sill of modern novelists, the tendency to exag- 
geration and caricature, and a little closer at ten- ‘ 
tion to the us(*ful j’t'eoniiiu'iuhitioii to “ keej) i 
probability in view,” will ensure Airs. Alarsh a 
]daee in the v(*ry 1‘oreinost rank of the tale- ■ 
writers of the day. i 


DOMBhV AND SON ' I 

Wi: have hcfoio a new wf»rk from the pen of 
Mr. C'harleb Dickcn*'; ami tlie pifimee wliieli former |i 
excellence gave has been fibly fulfilled. Scarcely any | 
writei of the jircsent day has so nuieli ])ouerin las 
hands for cood or cmI as tins gentleman: llie exten- ' 
sivc circulation of his uorks; their rapiii succession; | 
tin ir ])eculiar appe.tl in language and snlijcct to the ! 
middle classes — wo had almost wiittcn, the masses ; 
of societv, render him at all limes an imjioil.int and ' 
ever rcadv anthonty , whilst his higdi moial tone, and | 
a certain intnnal oi /dence that lie writes iqifin a co:.- 
viction of tho truths iie is maintaining, place him in ' 
the first lank of tlie po}mhir wuiters of the present , 
day. 

'Perhajis few tastes have grown so rapidly of late , 
venrs as the taste lor w'orKs of fielion : and the in- 
creased demand has had a coi responding elfect upon 
the supjily ; with this cldference, that wlnlst education 
and other can.ses liave combined to raise tlie standard 
of demand amongst the many, opportunities of profit 
and necessity for compliance of some sort have pio- 
duced a proportionate deterioration of qmdity in the 
supply. It is of tlie greatest consequence in acoinitiy 
like this, where so many turn for relaxation from the | 
stern realities of life (and the realities of our own ji 
times arc very stern indeed,) to the perusal of popular | 
fictions, that those popular fictions should he of the , 
highest possible class. Now ue are anxious to assert ) 
our admiration of Mr. Dickens ; and we do so on the I 
grounds above mentioned, viz. that he has always 1 
written, not only for tlie temporary amusement of his 
readers, but w'itii a view* to their general interests and 
improvement; and be his subject matter grave or 
gay, tlie broadest humour or the deepest pathos, he 
omits no tipportunity of inculcating religious and 
philo.-sophical tiiiths in his homely characters, and 

(1) Doinlu'y anrl Son. T>y Clharlcs Dickens. 
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surrounding the most ordinary objects with feelings VVe fear Mr. Dickens may some day have to call in 
and sentiments of virtuous interest. His faults — and the aid of the immortals. 

he has them — are not those of every novelist, and his Donibey is a character new to fiction, and uncom- 
heaiities are till his own. moii in real life— a coiintmg-house aristocrat. Not 

W'c liave for Mr. Charles Dickens so profound a so rare in the liighcr classes of society, but then more 
respect, that in censuring his writings we approach dignified, with less cravat and more manner. Cold, 
the tusk witli file utmost diffidenee ; still we must selfish (tliough probably not in trifles), pvuud of his 
confess that although the work before us is as full order, and of himself as one of its heads. To us there 
of beauties as any thing he lias yet written, we believe is something, we admit, rather respectable in this 
it to be quite as full of ffUilts. piidc — something hoiionrahle in his vanity as ‘'a 

'J'here is a good broad road of probability, broad Kritish merchant, and a devilish upright gentleman,'’ 
enough for an3d)()cly not utterly intoxicated with as Consi.n Feenix hath it. 1 1 is too much the fashion 
popiilarif)^ which miglit have answered the author’s to turn up one’s nose at the shoji now-a-days. We 
purpose, without travelling down tlie h^'e-lanes of are all West-end men: tlie son is all \ery well in the 
jiossihility, and even hismg liis ivay in them in search ' diawing-room near Portland Place, Imt we connect 
of calasti oplics. If Mr. Dickens creates impossible | liim not with our Citv gieatness ; we prefer St. James’s 
eliaiaciers, to lie sure wi? have no right to quarrel 1 to St, Oiave’s ; and a eornctey in the Blues, to a 
with his pulling the strings liis own \va\' ; hut we ' corner stool m the countiijg-liou''e. Domhej’' was free 
protest as strongly against tlie falsifies of fiction as w'e from this vanity, at all events ; and in Ins misf'oi tunes 
appiove of its realities. Everyhodj^ likes to he able proved it. He was selfish and pioiid, but he W'ould 
to SMiipathize witli the characters portr^iyed : but be under disboiumrable oblieations to none ; he ex- 
when those characters aie placed hy the author in .leted, ami he paid, the utreiino.st farthing. Mr. 
impossihle or almosi impossihle jiositions, we lose that Morfiii announces a great jihilosopiiical trntli tvhen 
power; a virtuous intcucsi is merged in an unhealthv he ]»ropouncls to Miss Hriiiiett, “that it would do us 
curiosity or amazement; and tlie cliaracter ceases to ; uo liann to remendier oftener than we do, that vices 
he a beacon for our guidance, oi a quicksand to avoid, j are ••onu'times onK virtues carried to excess!” We 
^Vho ('ver dreamt of Edith (jiaiuger, or rntlier • see hut one contradiction thioughout in the character 
Donihey, the jnoud, nnperious, but generous Eilitli, j of Doinhcy, and that is, his detei minalion to make 
running away with (kuker, the managing clerk of her t C’aikcr his confidant in so piiMitc a matter as his 
hnshaml, known and de'-pised by hoiself, only for the | wnle’s coiulncl to Inmself. We have read the work 
sake of hmiiili.iting the selt-satislied Doinbc} t l'!o- attenfn ely, and though t\e think we sei* Mr. Dickens’s 
1 nee, too, tlie V('ry gem of tlie book, kind, gentle, inlentioii, we confess ourftel\es unable to go with 
lonstaiu in her .itfection to her father, elnldlikc* as : him ; we cannot reeoncile it with Dombey’s character, 
she is, imghr have spared heiself the pain of kissing ^ even on the score of his unbending Uranny. 
old (’n))t:iiii Cuttle, or asking the advice of bis finnd | It would not be fair to leave this portion of Mr. 
linnsby on so delicate a subject as Walter's safety. , Dickens’s w’oik witliout saying a few words on the 
W hen Mr. Dickens liegan wilting, the scmt-pallirfii I evcelhmt lesson to be leanit inaii bis ])iinci|)al cha- 
was adtriiiable, because oiiginal — it lias ceased to be ; lac'ei. W him a fasliioiiiiblo r.oveliirt introduces mis- 
so , and we are more inclined to langli af than with ; foilnne as attncliing to bis hero, it is usually in a 
If. 'I'he book is 11101 cover full to ovti (lowing of v.Mves j manner rHnhi/l/rr. l\w (unerf/re has seldom any 
wluspeiing and waiideiiiig, of d.iik rneis lollmg to j place in bis mind. Misfoitune, as the jn^t penalty 
(be sea, of winds, and golden iiiqdes, and such like . of folU’ or vice*, is in Ins ojiinion a very handsome 
mafteis, wiiich aie sometimes very jnetly, geneially J streteb of morality. ^Ir. Dicki'iis does more, for lie 
ver^' niitrne, and lui\e become, at till e\ cuts, exces- applies to misfortune tliat v.lncli makes it trul\^ 
sivcly stale. valuable, its scriptural quality of correction ; be makes 

Blit these are minor eonsideiations— spots in the it the dark cloud, and heavy storm, wliicb precede 
snn~as little affecting the real beauty of the work, the setting sun’s beams of linmility ami resignation, 
or its intrinsic value as a moral lesson, as if they' liad I be opening scenes of Dombey and Son at once 
never existed. Its i-xcelleiices aie of a high cast, arrest attention; the lonely situation of the almost 
IvL'ligioiis seiitiiiumts exjiressed la language whose orjibaii gn!, with lier steady aliaclinient to her fatlier, 
simplicity' enliaiiees their innate beauty , a feeling lor ■ and her infantine regaid for her piotector, W^alter 
women, and a development of their best and loieliest j Ciay’, aio in the authors best style. 1 oor kloiciice! 
natures, as in the simple Polly Toodle, and the a sort of “bad boy ” in Dombey ’s bouse ; no use to 
despised Miss Tox ; the accidental interpolation of the firm, oi to swell tlie impoi lance of her father ; 
good apart from the main story, so common in Mr. loving every' one, beloved by' e\ery one, excepting by 
Dickens's writings; and lliose admirably loiiebing him wdiose love she most eovei^. She is a sort of 
incidents, than wliicb none are more exquisite or more nucleus round wbieb the befit oflectiinis o( the icst of 
exquisitidy told tlian the reapjiearance of Susan Nipper the dramatis peisona* l>kiy- Even loots and Susan 
before Florence in the old dress she used to •‘crve lier seem to have no separate existence, as nian and wife, 
in; situations of the highest dramatic power .as a apait from lier. Edith can aflord to forgive, and to 
whole, are rendered life-like by the wonderful talent ask foigivcncss of her husband, when bis love has 
for detail — a talent possessed by' no wi iter of modern taken the same diieclmn <is bei£>. we rather doubt 
times in such perfection. W’e really feel inclmcd to whether Florence could have lun away from home as 
doubt wliethcr the .scene bt'tween Mi. and Mis. s le did; a wife would, foi a blow is baid to beat ; but 
Donibey in the lOtli chapter has, in its peculiar w.iy', a child, so constant in her love, and so gentle in her 
ever been surpassed; and though we think that Mr. dispusition, might lia\e well borne it fiom a father at 
Dickens might sometimes avoid a diflicully by a little such a moment of distraction as at the loss of his 
premeditation of his plan, we cannot but adiniie his wife. Nor do we quite fall in love again with Florence 
consummate tact in releasing his creations from the until she makes^ an offer to anollier persoii : she is 
awkward positions in whicli he jilaccs them: sadly too fond of rambling about Lonuon for so par- 

“ Nee ite intersit «Ui dignus viud.co uodus.” 1 “ gonlU-n.au’s .laughter as M. . Dombey ; and 
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lier easy accommodation, with Captain Cuttle and 
liis hook, to circumstances wliich would have made 
most young ladies, to say the least of it, squeamish, is 
somewhat unnatural. But she is the woman, the 
fond, the devoted woman, when slic meets with 
Walter (lay, returned from liis voyage, but still a 
beggar, without a home to offer her, and too honour* 
able, too feeling, too little st ilish, to ask her to share 
his sorrows; and Mr. Dickens has shown a tact in 
this most difHcult scene, a knowledge of the human 
heart in one of its most incomprehensible phases, 
whicli will jilace him higher than ever as a writer. 
We spoke oi‘ his semi-patlios just now — we will now 
speak of his leal patlios ; and if tliis, and some other 
scenes towards the end of the book, will not refute 
the pliilosophical notion that sympathy for unreal 
distress is hurtful in its tendencies, we know of no- 
thing that will. We envy not the man who lias ariived 
at so extraordinary a pitch of virtue, as to read with- 
out feeling these exquiMtely ])athetic scenes. 

Edith IS a strange but noble character ; naturally 
of a fine disposition ; warm, Inmest, independent, 
lovely, and to he loved; but twisted by the tor- j 
tuoiis policy of a worldly motlier into the scornful, j 
the passionate, the merceiiarv ; despising others, her- 
self to be despised. We confess lier iiiarnage \Mtli • 
Dombc} sill prised us — we were not piopared tor so 
great a saciifice of womamy dignity; nor do we | 
like it: but it sinks, as an incident, into a matter of 
every-day life, when compared with her elopement 
with Carkcr. Carker the manager; (he nuivt liav- 
been a manager indeed;) tlie man with tlie teeth; 
the great incompi eliensible of the work ; we know | 
no Carker, we never saw one, nor do we believe in ' 
liH existence. All that we c.in make out of C.irkiT ! 
the manager is, hy tlie three groat features of h\^ j 
being — bus teetli, liis j^uirnoy from Dijon — we know 
the load, and never was a sketch moie graphic than 
the aiitlior’.s description of it — and his death, an eHs\ 
ami rather new method for getrmg iid of a ircmhle- 
some situation. A duel was almost unavoidable — 
hut diiela are very vulgar in novels, and happily ver} 
jl imieli out of fashion in societ\--ihe railway w’asnew, 
i! and handy; and Mr. Dickens made a very tolerable 
I us<* of It, all things considered. 

li 'I’he book lias coiitiasts too, which we should 
|i sc.ireelv do our duty in oinilting to notice. Kditli 
I aiul Alice, boili sold to a stormy, wild, and fitful 
,1 «‘Xisleiice, we trace then relationship in mind and 
I cii eimistance. The penitent death, and rcniorselnl 
! exile, of the one and tlie other, open a long vista foi 
the iv flective leader. Mrs. Skewioii and Mis. Btown 
{] — of the earth, earthy — seeking, willi wliat cuiistaiicy ! 

tempoial advantajres for their children, at llie CNpeiiNe 
I of eternal happiness to themselves. In fact, there is 
scarcely a character or pa^^sage in the work, wliatevci 
I its fauits, wliicli may not be so considered as to act 
I beiieficiallv on the mind. 

I It is somewliat woitby of remark, that whilst love 
for Florence seems to be tTie great influence iiiiiliiig 
Olliers, the same motive, in love for Paul, operate.s 
upon herself and Walter Gay. Under any other point 
of view tlicre would be a baste, a want of modesty, on 
the ])art of Florence, irrecoiicileable with her clia- 
racter, cliildlike as it is. Her opportunities have , 
been so few, and externals are so mucli auainst tlie 
likelihood of their marrying, that Mr. Dickens lias 
' done well to give a stronger impulse to their love than 
I mere protection and gratitude, lie has dmie so b\ 

I calling in the aid of Paul — love for Paul and bis 
memory — and ue feel certain that the imichinery 


which the author thus uses, is not only very beautiful, i 
but amongst the simplest and most natural of bis I 
materials. 

Before summing up our account of this extraordi- 
nary work, we cannot omit the particular mention of 
our old acquaintances, J. B. and Miss Tox : Joey j 
Bagstock, sir, is a man tliat wc know we have seen ; i 
and Miss 'Fox is a lady of w hom w e believe there are , 
hundreds. Of the former, w^e can only regret that 
bis constant assurances of ojieiiness and liberality I 
have left him such a aelfisli, close-fisted old vnga- 1 
bond: tliut bis face and heart, urlilicially coloured, ! 
have never readied the healthy roseate hue of our 
friend Cuttle, but remained a frosty blue — the one i, 
tinted by intemperance and dinuite, the other blush- ; 
iiig for tlie false assevei atioiis of its warmth. Miss 
'Fox we certainly regard with no coiniuoii feelings. 

Ml Dickens has not thought it necessary to sutrouiid 
her with fictitious distiriciioii ; he has deprived her of 
even ordinary qualifications of purse or pi‘rsou, and 
invested her solely with that pure and genuine affec- 
tmn, that tiiily fciiimine constancy in adversity, ! 
whidi should make every woman an ohjeet of protec- 
tion and kindness to man. He deserves iiiiieh al 
oiir liaiids for placing a too often slighted cla.ss of ])er- ' 

sons — wo mean tlx* old maids of onr country — in tin ir 
true position ; demanding our gratitiuie for their use- 
fulness, and our s\mpathy with tlicir affections. 

It was not onr ]uirp()se to apply a telesco])e to the 
pages of Doiubeyaiul Son, for llit* sake of discov eriiig 
faults or beauties too remote for the rest of niankiiid, 
and to remain hlind to th.it which lies ohviou^'ly lie- 
fore 0*^. We sliall theiefore our'^elxcs with 

adding, wliatwi* tnist will have* alri’aov become a]i- 
puieiil, our gieai admiration ol the work beloie 
us, which has been inci eased in no common degiee 
j by the ])eiusai of the l.ist two numhi'r*'. 'I'lic story 
I abounds in inqirob.ihilities, it is tine; but tbe\ aie 
' inoie of situation than of chaiacter. and are gener- 
^ ally cleaied iij) with consimmiate tact. 'J'he willing 
IS full of great truths, elof|UeMl diction, tnu* pathos, 
loiichiiig incidents, just feeling, and leligious seuti- 
lueiil : we ccaild point out pass.oji* after passage lu 
eonfii matioii of what we sav ; but tlll^l we have iii- 
iliieed oiii reader*" to loof lor theiii'-elv C". W'e liavi* 
ineiuioued twf' scenes, and iheie aie otliei«, of exti.'i- 
oidiiiaiv dramatic power, and tlie tiiith of all detail, , 
111 tlie hands of Air. Dickens, serves for a luaki - 
W'eiglit for the exaggeiations w illi which he geiiei alizes. 
W'liere could Dembev have lived but near Portland 
Place? the stre(*t must have been “dreadfidly gen- 
teel,” and the house “ tall and dark and shady and 
Doinbey must liavo been like a grove of trees, wliose 
very richness shut out the light and warmth which 
had made them so. lie knew imix* of the sunshine 
I in which he luid grown up. Prosperity hud made 
him so cold that lie enjo} ed none of it. Wo think 
too that luimaii nature never liad a tiiier represen- 
tative of some its peculiarities than Mrs. Cluck. We 
giieve to write it, but we believe there are mail) 
Mrs. Chicks ill these da)**. 

In taking our leave of Dombey and Son, wc have ' 
a grave complaint to make. Mr. Dickens lias either j 
had very imperfect glimpses of our aiistocracy, or he i 
IS very partial in his delineation of them. He lias i 
never ) et given us a lady or gditleman in the real 
acceptation of the teim. They are all, in bis view, ij 
fools or scoundrels; .Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord | 
Verisopbt ; Cousin Feeiiix and Mrs. Skewton. Why | 
— for W'e admit there is luiicb of the man of breeding I 
about Cousin Feeiiix, — why think it necessary to make | 
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him next door to an idiot? Why wais he of necessity 
ji ruined {gamester, with liis vicious reminiscences of 
his “fast” days, wlien wo see how generously and gal- 
lantly he could behave? 'rhere ore Sir Mulberry 
Hawks, and Verisophts, and old dowagers like Mrs. 
i Skewton, (no, bv the way, wc do not think there aie 
any as bad as she,) and Cousin T'eenixcs, even taking 
I that worthy in one of his most foolish moods; but 
thev are the exceptions, not the rule. Tiie iCriglish 
ai istocriicy is admilted on all hands to he as honourable, 
as talented, as generous, as alive to the* wants of their 
i fcllow-cieatiires, as any other class of society ; and it 
is as unfair to hold them up to iidieule or dislike 
through the Feenixes, Hawks, and Skewtons, as it 
would he to make out eveiy ])oor man a pickpocket 
' or a 1 evolutionist. Mr. Dickens has too much sense 
h to he flattered by indiscrimin.ite praise; and his nn- 
*[ paitial readers liave long discoveicd this injustice to 
the higher classes. Abstractedly, the Fnghsh aristo- 
* ciacv IS above ridicule, and should be rather Indd up 
i as an example by the popular wi iters of the day; 

I comparatively with othci aristocracies, it is immea- 
j siirahly beyond par, and may challenge the scv(‘test 
|i ciiticisin. We trust thitwliatwe complain of has 
i| arisen fioin the imjK'ifect knowledge which Mr 
j| Dickens ])ossesscs of that class, and not trom a pai- 

tiahty of which he is geneiall) guiltless, hut to winch 
' his popularity mi^lit give a veiv dangetous im]}nlse 
' We believe that Doinliey and Son will become as 
j, ])opiilai* as any of the aiilhoi’s wanks, and tinit, like 
I, all tilings intrinsically valuable, it will improve iindoi 

I I a tliorougldy rigid investigation. 


j SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN DOUNEOA 

Ti n years auo it would have been as useful Ri^k 
I' a (piestioii .iliout the geological eonfoimatioii of ISf, 

[ or the cloud inomitains ol Jinnist.in, as to iiujuire 
coiiceruing tlie iiiteruu'ol Eorneo, tor people knew as 
' umeb ol one as of ibe other. That magniticent island 
la\ binied iii almost mythical obscurit}, iiiikmuvn 
i and neglected by all s"ave a lew mone\ -making 
j| Dutehi.ien, and t’liinese tiaders. From time imme- 
I moi lal It has lieeii the piactiee to look upon ilie region 
ol tile Eastern seas as a sh.idowy and nnieal ex- 
‘ i'lleiiee, of W'hieli mention lias sometimes been made 
i III a few musty folios, but to read or w'riteabi)ul which 
! was a thing totally beyond the jiowei of reas(.nable 

beings. ^ i 

And wliat has been tlie cause of this? Has Borneo ] 
been neglected lieeause (»f a deadh climate, or an un 
' (initfnl soil; becan.'.e no \aliiable metals a^e to be 
I lound in Its mines, because Us forests pioduce no 

I meliil liiubev, and because* its cajiabihties ol supplxing 

I the materials of eomineice aie hniiled? Not so 
surely, for m the iiisl jihice scarce!)/ any one toeik tin- 
tioiible to investigate the matter, and if now and then 
an individual attempted to direct attention to tlie 
undeveloped riches of the island, and indeed of the 
I whole Aiclupelago, the voice of i ecomineiidalion met 
i witli no icsponding echo horn the public, 
i Before Sir Stamford Raffles founded the setllemenl 
' ol Singapore, wliieh lias since liseii to such an extr.i- 
I oidinary heiglit ol prosperity, the English po^sessed no 
' ]n'a^)er point i/ oppui on which to concentiale ibeii eii* 

, deavours towards the extension of their tiade hi the 
I — - 

(1) Jouniid of Events in Borneo nnd (’elehe^, liv 
Jb'ooke, Esq. With a Narrative of the Expedition ol 11. M. h 
Ins, by Captain Rodney Mundy, R N. 


Eastern sens. The energy of our enterprising country- 
man, however, gave an impulse lor the time to British 
progress, but for want of a steady succession of efforts, 
Borneo and its companion islands had sunk into 
almost complete oblivion, when Mr. Brooke went 
forth as pioneer of civilization and commerce, to 
clear the road on which neglect and disuse had 
suffered an accumulated mass of ignorance and scep- 
ticism to collect. 

The work vvliieli has just made its .appearance 
before the public contains, witliin the compass of two 
moderate volumes, a store (if novel and interesting 
facts such as are seldom collected together. Most 
jiersons arc aware of the circumstances connected 
vvilli the first voyage of our adventurous country- 
man to the eastern Arcliipelago. Our limited space 
will not allow us to enter into a reeapitulation of 
those iiitciesting events, especially as they have 
been piiblislied under a variety of forms alieady ; we 
shall therefore confine our observations to a cursory 
view of the progress of English enterprise in that 
poition of tlie globe since tlie publication of Captain 
Ke)>|)ers laR* wmrk. 

We must, however, at starting, give one extinct 
from Mr. Brooke’s Journal which has not hitherto 
appealed. 1 1 lays briefly hel'orc the mind’s eye a clear • 
\iewof the events m which that gentleman’s extra- | 
oidmary after career may he said to have derived its , 
principal souice. After a pi oti acted and interesting 
visit to tlic Island of Celebes, Mr. Brooke on lelurn- ! 
mg to Sarawak found tli.it province in so lamentHble ' 
j i stale of confusion and disorganisation, and alio- I 
gfther in a coiidition of affairs so adverse to every ! 
oliject which he had in view, as to make him decide I 
oil (piiiting the scene, and returning to Singapore: — 

Blit,” he say*?, ‘^ori incntioiiiiig my intention to the 
rnjali, ho prescnied such a piciiiro of distress, and was 
so (*arnest in hia praters to nm to remain yet a little 
while, dial, thougli twice cm tlie eve of dropping down 
the river, I as often yielded 1o his entreaties, and finally 
consented to pioeeed myself to the scat of operation.^, j' 
and endeavour, by my presence and counsel, to induce j 
the hclligerciits to eoine to terms of aecommodation. I ji 
set out, about the middle of November, on my last || 
expedition, previous to which the rajah, in older to i, 
cmiirc my zealous co-opeiation in the caii.se of the ;! 
snllaii, had olfercd to make over to me the government i 
of Sarawak, with its revenues and trad" This bait vvas I 
a very tcinjiting on<i, hut with my private resources at 
llic present raonieiit (\ugiist, 1810), its termination 
would be very doubtiul. U wa^ agreed, however, that 
negotiations on the snhjcet should he renewed when I 
returned in the following year. Ilielievc that the Rajah 
was sincere , and, at- any rate, it- would have hocn un- 
generous ill me to have come to any dccihion in the 
aflii Illative, wlvcn 1 knew his dUtrc.*^.*^, but was ignorant j 
of his real feeUiig.s. For on any happy cliange in his | 
position, contracts and doeiimeiits would have been so j 
niiieli waste paper whereas, by appealing to his best I 
feelings, and acting with generosity, he was more likely 
to take a personal iiitcre 't in my nominal ion, and to | 
procure the signature of the sultan. 

“ \11 is uncertainty: but when the proper time . 
arrives, the game will be worth playing. It is, in fact, 

.an offer which I will not ab.solutely refuse ; but 
some reflection is necessary, and farther insight into I 
Borneo politics iiidispensahlc. It was at tl;e seat of | 
war, and in front of the enemy’s position, ihat 1 finst i 
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became acquainted ■with Pangcran Budrudeen, the 
Rajah Mudah Hassini's brother, whose overawing and 
stately demeanour seemed to have great effect on the 
mixed army under his command. To ray recommenda- 
tion of vigorous hostilities Budrudeen readily agreed ; 
and from this moment) the campaign assumed a new 
feature. The indolent chiefs showed signs of activity ; 
guns were advanced . forts erected ; and after a series 
of skirmishes with varied success, and small loss on 
either side, the enemy at length advanced beyond the 
protection of their stockade into the open field. A glance 
showed me the advantage their mistake had given ns, 
and, profiting by it, 1 charged quickly across the paddy 
fields with my dctaclimcnt of Englishmen, twelve in 
number, followed by owe Tllanun, named Si Tnndo, 
and by the rest of the natives at a re^pectful distance. 
Tlic maiiueuvrc was completely successful. The rebels 
were routed, and victory complete. Several forts were 
i captured. The remnant of the rebel army became dis- 
pirited ; and in a few days a treaty was signed, and the 
rebellion at an end." 

I We have given this somewhat lengthy extract by 
i way of a preliminary introduction to the details of 
j subsequent events. A description of Borneo, uith 
some interesting observations on Sarawak and its 
vicinity, and on the manners and customs of m.'iny of 
the principal Dyak tribes, fills iqi a chapter or two. 
We have tin account of the vegetable productions of 
the island, such as camphor, sandal wood, clove baik, 
j rice, sago, and black pepper ; of its wealth in mineials, 
such as gold, diamonds, antimony ore, zinc, tin and 
iron ; of its animal kingdom, consisting of the lioisc, 
the buffalo, tlic ox, the bear, the leopard, the bog, tlie 
goat, the dog, wild deer, cats, ducks, and othci fowl; 
also apes, ouiang-outangs, and others of the monkc}' 
j species. Next follows a brief sketcii of the recent 
j liistory of Borneo; trftci wliicb wc arc introduced to 
I a wild tribe of the inland Dvaks, the Bukar, whose 
I cliief dissimilarity from those inliabiting the s^ea-coasts 
j and banks of livers, consists in tlicir being unskilful 
in the management of tlieir canoes, which they seldom 
j or never use except on very special occasions. 

j They arc not tattooed, and tbongli the sumpitan is 
i occasionally used, it is by no means a national wreapon 
i of offence. They have little regard for ornaments : a 
‘ slight piece of hark cloth is girt round the loins, and on 
* the arms are a few rings of plaited bamboo ; the hair of 
' moderate length, and a piece of the same cloth is negli- 
gently tied over the head. Their chief wuai»onH arc the 
l! spear and the sword. They inhabit large hou.^^cs like 
the Sihuyow.s, and freely allow that they posscb.s heads, 
jl They marry but one wile, and llie marriage ceremony i.s 
i, performed by swinging fowls round the heads seven 
times, and by feasting and getting dnmk. 
i' “I here detail the principal questions put toSagama, 

! a Bukar ])yak chief, a man of intelligence, who spoke 
Malay with moderate fluency : — 

Did he know anything of God ? ” 

No ! ” 

” Did his tribe believe that any one lived in the 
clouds ^ ” 

“ Yes ; Tupa lived there.” 

Who sent thunder, lightning, and rain ? ” 

Tupa.” 

Do they ever pray, or offer sacrifice to Tupa'»” 

No ! ” 


" When a man dies, what do they do with his | 
body '{ ” I 

" They burn it.” I 

“ Where do the tlcad go after they are burned ’ ” 1 1 

“ To Sabyan.” j 

Where is Sabyan '! ” 

“ Under the earth.” 

“ Wliere is his father gone to^ ’* i 

To Sabyan. All the Dyak men and W'omeu who arc i; 
dead, arc under the ground in Siihyan.” ' 

“llow' long will they remain in Sabyan ! 
Don’t know.” 

“ When he dies, will he meet bis father’ ” 

Yc-i; and his mother, and all the people.” 

“ Arc they lKq'>py in Sabyan ' " 

Yea; very happy.” 

'' If a man w'as wicked, w ould he go to Sabyan ' ” 

Yes ; but to another jilacc ; and he would not be 
happy.” 

“ When they do bury the dead, do they put anything 
in the grave ’ ” 

“ I'cs ’ clothes and food.” ' 

On being questioned about taking heads, he saiil, 

“ They ahvay.^ take the heads of their enemies, never of 
(heir friends.” 

“If thej" met strangers in the jungle, would they 
lake their heads ^ ” 

*• Yes; if they were strange Dyaks; hut not tlic 
heads of Malays and wdiitc men.” 

'riiese Bukais were constant in the search after 
beads. I'nlike Mime tubes, lio\V(‘vcr, marriage could 
not be contr.ict(‘d among them bcfbi(‘ the cranium of 
an enemy bad bcv-n taken by the lover, but if be bad 
enjoyed that fclicil}' it was considered honourable, 
an\ young woman would marry the man who 
bad been so foi Innate. 

Mr. Brooke, dining various excursions into the 
interior, iibseivcd tlic customs of many otlier curious 
tubes, among wliicb we may miiitioii one of the 
Malays, wliicli is alimi.st, wc sliould think, peculiar 
to them. AVhen a man dies, bis friends and relalnts 
meet in the bouse and ai range themselves on scats 
round tlie anaitmcnt. 'I'lie corji.^e is tlien cariicd in, 
scaled on a in.it, and dressed out in tlie finest chillies, 
with a cigar stuck iii tlie mouth. Eaeli of tlie visitois 
in turn addre'sses u long speech to tlie deceased, giving 
him advice as to bis future juoceediiigs. 'riiisceic- ' 
mouy o\er, llie body is placed iii a huge coffin, and 
kept in tlie bouse during many monlbs, at the ex- 
piiation of which period it is perched at the toji of a 
lofty tree in some paiticiilar spot. Here it is left, llie 
popular belief being that the deceased wmII liiinself 
find his wa\ to bis final resting place. “Follow the 
road,” tbe\ say, “ till it brandies in tliree directions ; 
be careful in selecting the centre patli, for tliis will 
lead you to the happy country, w bile that to the right 
leads to Borneo, and th.it to tlie left to the sea." 

Mr. Biooke seems, from the fiist time lie set his i 
foot on Borneo, to have eiiLerlained a strong desire 
to assist in suppressing tlie piratical system of tliat 1 
splendid island. 'J’o effect tliis it was necessary to ; 
diffuse terror among the robber hordes, for which | 
purpose an expedition was undertaken with the object | 
of, if possible, seizing some of the more atrocums | 
criminals. Amongst these w'as one Budrudeen, wlio, j 
together with one Illanun Panglirna, bad long carried j 
on a succession of the most villainous and cruel depre- I 
datioiis, sacking and destroying peaceful villages, and ^ 
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either iniirdering the inhabitants, or dragging tlicm 
off into slavery which 

“ Left hope, tlie serapli, sighing at the door.” ' 

Information liaviiig been obtained that tliese two 
pirates, witli a number of their companions, liad taken 
II]) their quarters in a house on the sea- beach at a 
phiee named Siru, Mr. Erooke, in company with 
Patingi Ah and a strong force, proceeded tluther in 
boats. After some consultation it was resolved to 
attempt tlie capture by stratagem, siiiee tiie crimmcil 
was not considered entitled to tlic denomination of an 
enemy to be treated with honour and open dealing. 

Tlie Englishmen, therefore, kept close in their boats, 
wlule the l\'itingi, with a jiarty of natives, standing on 
the beach, sent a message desiring the piiatcs to 
come out I’rom their house. This had the desired 
effect: Eudrndeen and the Paiiglima, armed to the 
teeth, and decked with a vaiiety of ehariiis, walked 
down, and were immediately surrounded, though 
witliout any hostile act being committed. However, 
tlie two fieebooters instantly knew their time w.is 
come, and that, at all events, they must die. Eiidru- 
ileen made no attempt to escape, but lemained liem- 
hliug and pale, and jnc'crving the completest silence. 
Tlie IllaniiM, however, in the desperation insjnied by 
dc>j)air, lashed himself into fury, sliook hia spear in 
one hand, and whirling his lonnidable sword in the 
(itlier, <lelied his (Mieinies to the slinggle. At the 
‘.uiie time his lace heeanie deadly wliite, for he knew 
his tunc was come; he was leady to die, but not to 
die alone. Seeing that no chance was left of seizing 
)im* alive, Putingi Ah sjnang forward, and sinking 
w'l 11 all Ills force, diove a heavy spear through the 
jiiiate’s hack, far between lus shoulders, the ])oint 
jnofrndiMg iiearlv a foot out of his hi east, b'or a 
momeiil, even (his failed (o deaden the Panghma's 
!my, for 1 hough nailed thiough by the weapon, he 
raslied like a wounded tiger, and was in the act ftf 
tluiistmg his s|)etir at another man's breast, when life 
.111(1 strength failed, and he fell lifeles*.. liudiudedi 
was allowed foi a time to efi'eel his eseajie, hut after 
hurling the pinte’s cor])se, iMi.Erooke lesohed to 
finish the w'ork by seeiinng the other cnminals. 
Accordingly, 15iulrudeen and seven of his com- 
panions, his hrother-in'hnv among tlie nnnibei, were 
hi ought lieavily ironed to Sarawak, and there, after 
mucli deliberation, it w'us decided that the chief and 
lm> lelalive should die. 

About one o’clock, on the iHh Ma\, the eriminak-i 
were rowed across the livei to the house inhabiled by 
tludr own fiiends and relatives, and tliere executed. 
Eudrndeen was placed inside a heavy drapery of mus- 
(luiti) curtains, ami tlie cord twisted from behind. 
Uliile awaiting his death, the j)iisoncr eonliiiually 
ciied for merc\’, expressing his utter surprise that the 
murder of a few Chinese should he considered woithy 
ol capital punishment. Tlie other man was taken 
inside a chamber, and there kiissed. Ills arms w’ere 
held out, and the point of the w’ea])oii fixed in the 
hollow above the clavicle bone, and then puslied 
down to tlie lieart. Death by tiiis means is iiist.u.- 
t.im’oiis, coming like a flash of lightning, almost 
hcfoie the ciiminal can perceive that the hand has 
been raised to strike tlie ))low 

In the course of a short time, Mr. Erooke had the 
satisfaction to see the document, making over to 
him in peipetuitv the teiiitory of Saiawak, its reve- 
nues, &c., signed and sealed. Being thus invested 
with authority, if not witli power, sullicient to warrant 

(1) llcade’s Italy. 


him in undertaking any measures he might tliink 
proper towards putting down the piratical and hostile 
communities whose efforts were continually directed 
towards the injury and destioying the commerce and 
prosperity of liis province, he resolved to undertake 
as soon as possible a war against the Sing6 Dyaks, 
wliose chief men, Paiimban and Pa 'runiino, had 
long rendered themselves notorious by an incessant 
sciies of atrocities. 

'rile enemy with a large force liad cntrenclied him- 
self in a strong village at the summit of a mountain, 
up whose precipitous sides tlierc were only a lew 
narrow paths in front, wliile in every other direction 
It was impregnable. Many huge stones had been 
piled at the top of the hill, winch iniglit de rolled 
down to crush an advancing force. Further to defend 
this naturally stiong juisition, the Dyaks had raised a 
high embankment loniid their village, while the 
approaches all round the inouiitain were stuck full of 
stiong sharp bamboo spikes, st‘t deep in the ground. 

It was resolved to attack and carry this ^ position 
with eighty men, who weic sent uj) under the coin- 
m.nid of .some native chiels. It was a daik, wiiid\, 
and rainy niglit. Heie and there on ilu^ hill-side 
large hollies of the em'my, with (hawn swords and 
spears, coveied the letieat of the llanjar ])lantei>, 
who had been engaged iij> to llie last moment in 
(hiving spikes into the ground. 'J’hcse waiiioi.s 
endeavoured, by llonrishmg their w'eapons and uLtei- 
ing tiemendous yells, tofiighten their assailant*;, w ho, 
how'evei, no W'ays intimidated, iiiNhed along the 
ascent, driving their enemies hefere them, witlioiit a 
blow being struck on eitlu r side ; for no sooner did the 
Singes perceive tliat the advancing party was lesolute, 
than they turned tail ami fled m the greatest coii- 
stei nation. 

Ne.\t day anotlu'r det.iehment of eighty men went 
U]) <md joined the first aLsaiiltmg party in the village 
at the ,siiinniit of liie moiilUain ; and twelve horns 
after, Mr. Eiooke arrived at the bottom of the hill 
with a force twohiindied stiong, and not having 1)C(‘M 
appiised of tlie success of his allies, chaiged nj) the 
stei'p ascent with the stern dcterininaiion not to he 
beaten back. 

'J’lic enemy had fled and concealed themselves in 
the jungle, whence tliey einild not he dislodgiMl ; and 
on Mr. Erooke’s taking jmssession of the iiioiin tain 
village, he fonnd it octupu'd l)y hi^ allies and jilun- 
dei ed, and w hat w as worse, the dcslinction of the 
cocoa and betel tiees. It grieved me t(» see tlie st.itely 
cocoa-nut totter and fall, and the giaeeliil betel vield 
Us slender tiuiik to Uh' meiciless axe; but this is the 
hceiiee of w ar, and may not he rc^sisled eiitiielv.” 

'J'lie enemy did all lie could, by humble piomisei 
and many jiieseiits, to persuaile our countryman to 
evacuate the lull. This, however, he steadily lefnsed, 
deelaiiiig tli.it he would lemaiii in jiossession of it, 
even for years, unless Parinibaii and Pa Inniinogave 
themselves uj). 

“ In short, 1 said all f could to terrify, hut without 
mueli effect, until the Dyaks of the left-hand river 
absolutely arrived at the landing iilacc fo the amount of 
:30o men. When Ibis was c(u-taiii— when some of their 
own jieople reported tliat they liad seen the enemy, the 
rest got alarmed; and as their women and children had 
fled into the jungle to c'seape us, they now returned 
from a greater source of terror ; and, by returning, they 
were sale and protected. The same fear gradually 
brought Parmihaii and l*a Tummo to terms ; and they 
met us, clothed in white, which, as 1 hrtvc said before, 
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is a symbol of peace and submisBion. I lold him I would 
not kill him, but take him to tho nijiili ; and he would 
then know what were the rajah's orders. He agreed, 
and soon resumed his usual tone, declaring, before 
numbers, that he cared nothing about the losses he had 
suffered, for he would make the tribe repay him every- 
thing. I could plainly see that all the Dyaks dreaded 
the retaliation they knew he would inflict when the 
storm had blown over. ’ 

They weie both put in irons, taken to Saiawak, 
and there executed at sunset on the 7tl) September, 
at the back of Mr. Brooke’s house. Parimhan died 
like a man, boldly awaiting ihe blow under which lie 
erished ; Pa Tuinino, however, sbiunk from tlie 
nife, and expired a trembling and miserable wretch. 
Boili were laid in one grave. 

Mr. Biooke is a stern and unflinching judge, hut 
not more stem and unfliuchiiig in tliis instance than 
ciicumstances compelled him to he. Had the two 
pirate chiefs, who-se iniirdeis weie so notorious ui 
every province, been allow'cd to escapt', it was known 
to a ceitainty that tlicir intention was to bring lieavy 
retribution on their peaceful ueigbbonis for the 
injuries sustained by tlieinselves in tbeir bloodless 
war against llie English rajali. Many bve^ would 
thus necessarily have been sacrificed. As to kei piug 
tliein in confinement, it was an impossibility, eon- 
I sidcring the then existing state of the counti v. De.itb 
therefore was the only penalty winch could be allotted 
,I to them. That tliey richly deserved it llieie us no 
room to doubt. 

j! During a period of more than Iw'o years Mr. Brooke 
! remained at Sarawak without ever moving acioss ilie 
|‘ boundary of his newly-adopted country, unless for llie 
' purpose of punishing the aggressions of neigbboui ing 
iioslile tribes. This lengthened residence no doubt 
1 had its effect in streiigtbeiimg the attaelimeiit ol tlic 
' people towards their Englisli ruler, whose sway, at all 
times mild and kindly, yet vigoious, and guided In 
I the principles of strict justice, so greatly tciuled to the 
j amelioration of their condition. 

I VVhile, liow^ever, attending to tlie secinity of hi> 

' settlement against hostile inroads, and exerting himself 
I to suppress the barbarous and beatbenisli »>1 

; liead hunting wliich bad so long lliinned the popula- 
tion, Mr. Brooke continually applied himscll to tlie 
developing of the resources, agricultural and mim ial, 
of the province. The working of the diamond mine.s 
particularly occupied his attention ; and in this enter- 
prise ho is the more likely to succeed, because at fiist 
1 starting he entertained no e.xtravagant hopes of (piickly 
' realising an immense fortune, but set about tlu* woik 
I with other exjiectations, in which wc d.iie say he will 
1 not be disappointed. 

I “ Santah Coftage. March ilh . — I am here on my 
! first vi.sit to iny farm at this place. The cottage is 
' situated at the junction of tlie Saiitah stream with the 
I left-hand river. Tlie latter is highly picturesque the 
whole wav frori^ Ledah Tannah, with high hanks, clear 
1 water, occasional rocks, and a varied and abundant 
I vegetation; and at Sant ali are all these characters, and | 
! the landscapes are of sylvan beauty. i 

“ The small stream of Santah, however, is yet more 
beautiful, in my eyes, rushing along a jiehhly bed, and 
overarched with melancholy houghs, that admit the 
tropical sun only in flickering rays. Tlie scene re- 
Bemblcs the Darglc, in county Wicklow', but is far more 
luxuriant and rich in foliage. Santah cottage stands on 


a slight eminence upon the rivers edge; and the farm, |! 
as yet, presents only about three acres, covered with I 
brushwood and huge trees felled ; but numerous fruit 
trees have been spared, and still adorn the prospect, l 
The cottage is about tw'eiity-foiir feet square, w'ith two i 
stories, and the walls composed of split bamboo cn- I 
twined, which, for the climate, is siiflieient defence, and 
not liable, like the leaves, to accidents from fire. A 
small nursery of a thousand nutiiicgs, and some figs, are 
thriving >cry well ; and I liope soon to add the coflee- 
tree, the areca-palm or hetel-nut, and the cocoa-nut.” | 

Near this cottage tliere is another where a diamond | 
mine is to he woiked, the Santah river being fainous ; 
for Its , ahundance ot those precious stones. Eaiiy ' 
Knoll is tlie name bestowed on the second place, it 
being situated in the bosom of manv groves and green 
glades: and at the foot of a small hill are dug the pitN 
in which the eartii is washed and the diamonds picked 
out. Wlicn Mr. Brooke, in coinDaiiy with one Hajji 
Ibrahim, liist determined on commencing operations 
at this spot, the latter look a piece ot ^laper and traii- 
sciihcdon if in ('liinesc characters, “ .fames Biooke 
and Hajji Ihiahiin piesent their Ci)ni])linients to tin* 
spnit, and riujuest his permission toworkatthe mine " 

The rajali, when weaiy of the fatiguing lile he 
neces.sanly leads at Ins capital, retires for a se.ison to 
rci luit Ins eneigies at tlu* above ]deasarit localilic^, 
attending to the cultivation of the soil, and Miperm- 
teiuling the opeiatioris of the Malay and Chinese 
i diamond woikers. His ri'sidence at Saiawak is alto- 
I gethorof a diflereiit character. It is built in a reetan- 
1 gnlar form, with a long frontage facing tlie stream, 
j and abroad verandah (‘ncncli ig 0 efoii'- sides. Round 
j It has been laid out a heantilui gaiden in tlie English 
' st\le, with neatly gravelled walks, and hedge-rows 
' foimed of inniiinerahle jessamine-trees, which, wlieii 
■ Captain Miindy visited llie town, W'cie in full bloom, 
i and cast a iicli ])crfiimc lonnd llie spot. 'Tall palm- 
g loves afford a wudeome snade in tlie lear of the 
j dw'elhng built of W'ood ami laised upon ten-feet piles. 

I which are ascended hv means of a hioad flight ot 
I lustic ste])s. 

“ ’file .sihi(»ii or hail ol rccejilion is forty feel loi.'.r, 
and adjoining this is llio lihr.iiy, w«II stocked wiii' 
literature, and with (lie latest juihlieulioiis mi fo o 
grajdiicul >iihjrils. 'I' wo hcd-rouiii.-. eomjdeic llic ai- 
raijgcments ol the infeiior of the mansion, which is of 
one story only, and siiriuountcd l>y a lolty uud slojnng 
roof, fornud from Ihc leaves of the Ni hong-palm. The 
kitchen, and olliec^, and hatli rooiii.s, are detached 
huihlings, at a few yaids’ distance, and here uhso has 
been elected u neat little cottage, in A\hieh beds aie 
prepared lor those a isitors whom either duty or curiosity 
may bring within tlic range ol the simple hut coidi.d 
hoBjiitality of the kiiid-licartod owner.” 

At Ihnang, which heshoilly afterwards visited, Mr. 
Biooke first fell in with C\'i))t.iiii Kepjicl, to whom in the 
present woik he pays a just and honourubh' tribute ot 
praise. The account ot the expeditions underlaken 
against the pirates by Ca])(ain Keppcl in the Dido 
have been given in that offii er’s late work. A Ion;; 
break, llierefore, oecuis in the jnesent jouriiala, which 
are not again i esumed until July 1 8111, when the British , 
.schooner had again left the shores ot l^onu o, and onr 
countryman was alone once more. A powerful aid, 
however, had been given to his pi ogress. 'The inha- 
bitants of the archipelago now knew for ccriaiii tiuit 
It was not only the English rajah and liis five- and- I 
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Iwonty Malay bayonets whom they hacl to dread. 
Tliey had ]>Iuinly seen that he was haeke<l h> a srrontr 
impulse from tlie west. And tin’s feelirifr no doubt 
had its effect in influencing the siihsequent career of 
our countryman, who now directed his energies to a 
minute inquiry concerninji the various piratical hordes 
swarming m tlie rivt-rs, hays, and creeks of Borneo. 
Much inforinatioii on thi^ huhject is f^ivcn. Fioni the 
S.irnarahan river, a few miles fiom the eastern mouth 
of the Sarawak, to the Sangi stream far up the e()a^t, 
we are presented with an account of every river tiihe 
on that side »>f the island. The politics of ih>rneo 
now occii])ied the rajah s attention. Sultan Oinai 
Ali had uiven unmisfakcahle signs of his treacheioiis 
and imhecile character, which warranted suspicions as 
to his faith. Till' treaty concluded in Novemher 1844, 
was natinally llie efore considered no guarantee foi 
the continuance of peace and good understanding. 
Mr. Brooke consequently nevei was easy in mind 
while lesidmg at Sarawak. Continual misgivings 
agitated his heart. Kvery trading vessel fioni Borneo 
was anxioiislv watched and hoarded to know how 


I and a strong lashing put round the mouth without any 
rcfeistanco, and then brought down, floated between two 
small canoes. When dragged out of the water to ho 
killed, the monster only moved his tail gently back- 
wards and forwards. Yet when hungry, it is evident he 
would attack both men and boats, for the hones of a 
poor fellow were found in his stomach. It is piohahle 
that these cold-blooded reptiles dige.'.t their food very 
slowiy, and tliat one meal, w'hich is a gorge, lasts them 
for some time, as is the case with the larger serpents : 
otherwise, if, like the dragons of old, he required a man 
or maid for breakfast, the demand would be a heavy 
drain on a large population. The thigh and leg bones 
of the Malay were perfect, and the feet bad some portion 
of the flesh adlierLng to them, and w ere crushed into a 
roundish form, whilst the head was found separated at 
file joinings or processes. The poor man’s jacket and 
trousers Avcrc also found, which enabled the relatives to 
recognise Ins reiiiams ; and, from Ids having been a 
fisherman, it was probable that he was attacked wliilst 


w.is aiixioiisly watelied and fiorirdcd fo know how occupied with hi^ lines, llatlier an amusing discussion 
affairs woiil on m that city. Muda ilassim and Bu- arose amongst the natives as to the proper course of 
drudeeii, M v Biooke’s dearest fuends iii that quarter Scaling with our captive monster : and as the (luestion 
of the world, were there, aiid aiixietv for thtir to create considerable interest, and much 

( Oil mua } ‘ ft ht io\\t\cr, | encouraged them in the important 

(lid not intcrfeie with his exeitions for the improve- 


coiitmually (li^tulbed him These feelings, however, 
(lid not intcrfeie with his exeitions for the improve- 
ment of S.irawalv by eiicouiMiriiig industry, sujipressing 
the ]niatical cliiefs, and pioinotmg n tercoursi' vvuli 
the iialiv('.s of the interior, which last niiMsiirc was 
one ol the most iinjiort.inl that could he c.imed out, 
as by drawing the piodmc of tht' inland provinces to 


One party maintained that it was proper to bestow 
all praise and honour on the kingly brute, as he was 
himself a rajah among animals, and was now' brought 
to meet the rajah. In short, that praise and flattery 


)'. < si'iiicmem, Ml. Brooke tended greatly to tin* I agreeable to him, and would induce him to behave 
prospc'iity of that phicc, besides as'^isting larjely the , gen (eclly in my presence. 


)>i ().^rc‘-\s of enlightenment and civilization of the wild ' " The other part,) said, that it wais very true that, on 

lnhes. j this occasion, uijah met vajali, hut that the consequcucc 

The iirh.'iinty and condescension which is one of the i of honouring and jiraising a c.ajdured crocodile w'ould 


most remarkable fiMtuies of Mr. Biooke’s character, 
tended no doubt to his extiaoi dinar) success in Borneo. 
Willie using his utmost endeavours towards the diflu- 
•^ion of know ledge, he never missed an ojiporluiiity of 
mgi atiating himself w’llh Ins new subjects, by mingling 
lu tlieu aiuusi'menis, and avoiding on eveiv occasion 
shocking their liannlc.ss hcln'fs ami supcrstitroiis. 

'■ 1 have latcl v had much o})poi tmiity of noting down 


h-‘, that the crocodile eommiimtyat large would heconie 
vain and uiiinaiiageablc, and after lieanng of llic 
trminjdiaiit progress of tlieir friend and relative, would 
fake to tlie same couiscs with double indiisfiy, and 
every one eat bis man for lliesake of obtaining the like 
fame 

j “ Having maturely weighed tlie arguments on both 
I sides, t.iking also into deep eonsideiation the injury 


their various ciisloiiis, most of which arc liarmicss and | unwieldy a captive might do m coining over 


Hiofleiisive, though ndiculoiisand absurd. Wlutc clofli, 
J lind, is a mark of cold weather or piospeiity. The 
killing the fowl alter waving it above the jiaddy (ncc m 
hu'^k) and the rice iiicasuros, the mi.ving the blood with 
a^ellow root and water, and iinnicrsmg the womens 
necklaces, and then waving them over their heads, 
touching the heads of the children with the charmed 
nuxturc, I have, I think, glanced at hefoic. When I 
seit niy.self on the mat, one by one they conic forward, 
and tie little hells on my arm: a young cocoa-nut is 
brought, With a white fowl, which is presented. T rise 
and wave it, and say, “ IMay good luck attend the Dvak; 
Ilia} their crops be plentiful ; may fheir fruits ri])cii m 


! my garden and grounds, followed by a host of admirers, 

I I decided that he should he iii-fantly killed without 
I honours. He was dispatched, accoidirgiv, at the com- 
1 inon landing-place, on the ojiposite side of the river, his 
I head severed from the trunk, and the body left exposed 
, as a Warning to all other crocodiles that may inhabit 
^ those wafers ” 

' We liavo passed over a hirgi^ portion of tlie ])resoiit 
I seiics of joiiriials. Our readers must not, howu'ver, 

I imagine that we have doiit so for lack in them of 
I cm ions incidents and ad ven fines. 'J’he account of 
I the island of Celebes, still more iinkiiovvii than even 


due season, may male children he horn ; may i ice he j Borneo itself, will he perused wiih aftmtioii by all 


tutored in their houses; may wild hogs be killed in the 
jungle; may they have Sijuh I>inf/in, or cold weather.” 


iJiose who take any iiitere.st in tlie e.v^iloi ation of new 
and untrodden regions. Much new liglit is also 
tlirowii on thewliolc gcognqiliy, iiihabitaiils, maniievs, 


Another instance of the good nature .md Immo- j customs, religious belief, and lesources of insular 


rolls disposition of our couiuiymaiii is given m the 
following anecdote: — 

A male crocodile was caught this morning, 
incasuring fifteen feet four inches in length ; and it is I 
astonishing how quiescent those animals arc when 
taken, allowing their feet to be fastened over the back, I 


.\sia. We have but glanced at a few scattered por- 
tions of the first and a small jiart of the second volume. 
In another paper we sliall give a brief outline of 
various expeditions undertaken up the rivers of Boi neo, 
sometimes iii the PhUujpthon steamer, and sometimes 
ill the bunts of the British squadron. In the couise 
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j of these the explorers fell in with many wild tribes 
i of Dyaks, chiefly pirate communities, whose cxpe- 
^ rience had never before hroiif^ht them into contact 
M with white men, and amon^ whom tlie appearance of 
i| the terrible “ smoke-vessels ” of England caused an 
ij extraordinary sensation, as well it might; for it may 
I easily be conceived how astonished a barbarous and 
' ignorant race of men must have been at beholding 
i the sudden apparition of a steam-ship in their quiet 
Ij and beautiful river, on the banks of which, perched 
|| on enormous piles, stood those curious dwellings of 
|i which \\c trust to afford our readers an accurate 
I description in a future article. For the present we 
shall content ourselves with remarking, that though 
we may impart some idea of the extraordinary interest 
I of the present work, it can be appreciated fully by 
I' none save those who read the hook themselves. | 


; VoTJ may re 'it upon this as an unfailing truth, that 
' there neither is, nor ever wii^, aiij' person remarkably 
( ungrateful, who was not also insufferably proud ; nor any 
I one proud, who was not equally ungrateful. Ingratitude 
I overlooks all kindnesses, and this is because juade 
j makes it carry its head so high. Ingratitude is too 
j base to return a kindness, and too proud to regard it . 
i niiifh like the tops of mountains, barren, indeed, hut , 
1 yet lofty ; they produce nothing, they feed nobody, (hey • 
'j clothe nobody, yet arc high and stately, and look down 
i upon all the world about them. It was uigraiitiido * 
I which put the poniard into Brutus’s hand, but it l^a‘' ; 
I want of compassion which thrust it into C’a*sur‘s heart. ; 

Friendship eoiisiMis properly in mutual offices, and a ' 
) generous strife in alternate acts of kindiichs. But he 
who does a kindness to an ungrateful pcr^oll, sets his , 
, seal to a Hint, and sows his seed upon the sand , upon I 
the former he makes no imp^c^<ion, and Irom the latter 
{ finds no production. — Dr. 

j A FAliLi:. 

S. JM. 

A Ln.'TLRrn on Vneiiin.atics filled a .small pa]>cr globe 
witli pure hydrogen gas, and .suffered it to ascend into 
I the air. It rose till the ceiling of the room arrested its 
proi:rcss, and then reiu.iincd .suspended at that elevation, 

, moving occaMonally to arnl fro. I 

“Du look at tliat .ib.snrd balloon ! ’’.said the ga.s-pipc, j 
I' “why C3uld it not .sl.iy quietly on the earth ' It nevci | 
j couhl liave been filled but for mo, and ^et it i.s too 
I proud to be content as I am 1 ” 

“Why doe.s it go to tlif^ left in that manner'” cried 
I the air-pump. “ How ridiculous ’ J stand (juite still.” 

I “ Xow it is moving the other way exclaimed one 
of til ■ retorts ; “ and now hack again ! ” 

I “ We don’t think it knows which way it is going.” 

.said they, all together; “ W'c believe it is cither mad or 
I intoxicated. Its motion.s arc evidently willioiit rca.son.” 

I “ Be satisfied, riiy eliildreu,” said the lecturer. “Jf 
1 you had the power within you to rise to that high 
! region, you would find currents there ^\llich, on the .sur- 
|! face of the earth, you cfo not feci. You cannot kn(»w 
1 the causes of movement which there prevail. How, 

' then, should youjjc able to judge of the results '” 

EDITOR’S POSTSCBIIT. 

FnntL (nfr '<1:. 

May-day. — Ever since we were liighcr than the table 
wc have had a romantic affection for May-day, an affec- 
tion which, unlike most other childiuli prcdilcetion.s, 
has grown with our growth, and strengthened wdth our 


strength, till it lias become a deeply seated instinct of 
our nature, a characteristic idiosyncrasy, a fixture j 
amongst the furniture of our brain. Were a phreno- j 
legist to inve.stigatc our bumps, wc have no doubt he i 
Avould di.scover, located in some soft portion of our peri- | 
cranium, a gentle undulation composed of parallel 
strata of veneration and amativeness for the First of 
May. Our liking, doubtless, finst arose from our admi- 
tion of the gaily bedizened chimney-Hweeps, who, being 
the grubbiest of grubs during 304 days in the year, 
hui-st forth into more than huttorfly splendour on the l 
SOfith, and, aceompanied hy that mysterious half-aiiiiiial, ' 
hall- vegetable anomaly, Jack-in-the-green, parade Lon- 
don streets, to the terror of all liorses, and the intense |' 
delight of “ little Britain,” As wc gicw older, quaint I 
dcseription.s of May-day festivities in some of the earlier 
English poets and prose writers, captivated our juvenile ; 
fancy, and delighting to picture to ourselves the jocund ! 
dunce around the May-pole, with its wreaths and flower | 
garland.s, we learned to associate M:iy-day with bright i 
visions of the tiiiiLs of old, and loved it all the better ■ 
on that account. AVhen wc had numbered some tlnv- | 
teen <>r fourteen years, we lost our boyish lieart to one i' 
of the loNcliest girls it has ever been our good fortune , 
to meet witli, and the First of May gained afiriiier bold | 
on our affection from the fact of i£s being her hirtlidin . ' 
But our attiUdimeut to the dayrcacheil its climax when 
we fiist hcaul a syren Miiee warble witli ^juiglilly 
gaiety, gradualli melting iulo the most exquisiie j>alli(» , 
'renmson's “ May t^hieen we never fully aiqueciated 
the jioelry of music till that moment. i 

But we miiftt not allow our weak nes-^ il.iyd.iy to 
seduee u.s into a longer rhap^oih, oi wc shall irntale ' 
beyond all ]>owcis of enduraiiei* ()ne of out plain sjiokon ' 

, eorrevpundcnts, wlio eompluins to us l)itterly of the | 

. disrui>i\e nature of our Postscripts, w'hicli he as^u^c.^lIS ; 
lie “ne\ei saw 2 >i’<)voke even a smile,” ami from wlneli i 
ho recomiiu^iids us “eiirbing our exuberant .spirits,” to | 
leave out “all superfluous small-talk,” merely I, 

trfiaf tt'c K'xnt tt*, th<‘ Mafia\nn\" in wliu-li , 

.statement avc jiresuiiie he would wish us to adojit hi-' 
ow’ii fetylc'^ as our model. Wc i egret our Po.-^tserijds I 
do not meet bis ajipioval, and W'C still moie regret lor 
his .sake tluit his a.ssociates are men of .such a .sad com 
}dcxioii that our follies cannot pioNoke cm u a smile 
”l’is said, e^ery man is Llic type of a class ; but we musi 
receive assurance that the cla.ss of wliich our eoircsjiou- 
deiit 1 .S tlic t\pc is a larger one than we imagine il. to 
he, ere wc eaii jnoinise to restrain our discursive habits, '' 
and cut and dry our Fostscripls as lie would liavc us. | 
Being desirous, how'cvcr, to jileasurc him as far as we i 
ma,>, W'C will proceed to “state what wc w\ant to, as | 
re-'pcv^ts the IHagazinc,” without fiirtlier preamble. We , 
must apologize lor inscT’ting only one cliapter of the ^ 

“ Story of a Family” in this part, hut the fact of Iluxt ; 
loiig-wimicd gentleman, Frank Fairlcgh, having, in 'i 
winding up his aflairs, oeciqued more space than usual, || 
must plead our excuse. We will endeavour to atone j 
for our deficiency in the ensuing month. Our readers i 
Avill not, how'Cvcr, feel disposed to he too hard upon us 'i 
W'lien they perceive the names of Miss Agnes Strickland, i! 
the historian of the “ (luccns of England,” and Mrs. 
Cowden Clark, that zealous pilgrim in the footsteps of 
the Bard of Avon, enrolled amongst our contributors. i 
And so leaving them to discuss the fare we have jiro- I 
vided for them, wc wdll part, to meet again, we trust, on i 
the First of June. 
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THE DOCKYARD AT PORTSMOUTH. 

At a time like the present, when a siiceession of 
events, equally unforeseen and unprecedented, have 
involved the futuie in more than its usual obscurity, 
and an undofined dread of war, invasion, and we know 
not what evils beside, has turned the attention of so 
many amoiifr^t us to the state of our national defences, 
we think we can scarcely present to our readers a 
more acceptable illustration than the engraving which 
we have this month selected as our frontispiece. In 
this view a drawing is given of the Victory, Lord 
Nelson’s ship at the battle of 'JVafalgar; and while 
this recalls the memory of our past trium])hs on the 
ocean, the glimpse of Gosport in the distance will 
afford us an opportunity of giving some interesting 
details respecting the Portsmouth dock-yaid, which 
has sent forth so many of the floating bulwarks of our 
“ tight little island.” 

Though mention is made of “ a great ship’s dock” 
at Portsmouth in the reign of Henry VIII. yet this 
is supposed to have bet'o only a wet-dock; for the 
first dry-dock at this jdaceissaid to have been formed 
during the protectorate of Cromwell. Chailcs II. and 
his hi other James, both zealous pations of the iiav}^ 
nuide great additions to the dock-yard and the ad- 
jacent storehouses. In cacli succeeding reign they 
have been either improved or enlaiged, until they 
have reached their present state of eilicieney The 
folhuving brief description may give such of our 
leadeis as have not seen this important establish- 
ment, some idea of its airaiigement. To the left, on 
ei Lenng the yard, is the mast-house, where the masts, 
yards, and bowsjirits are made; and to the right, a 
little fuither on, is the mast-pond, in which tiie timber 
designed for this and other purjxises is jiroperly sea- 
soned. After passing the mast-pond, we perceive a 
great number of anchors of various sizes ai ranged 
with great regularity, and painted to pieserve them 
fiom rust. 'To the left, on each side of a “camber,” 
o! short canal, are tlie buildings called the rigging- 
house and the sea-store Iioum-s ; and on the riglit, as 
we proceed northw.iid, is the rope-hmue, a budding 
tliiee stories high, .5 1 feet wide, and 1,090 feet long. It 
is floored with cast-iron and tin to pres, i\c it fioiii 
accidents by fiie, to which, lorWever, it has been se- 
veral times exposed. At inidniglit, on the od July, 
1760, a fire, supposed to have been caused by light- 
ning, bloke out in tlie rope-house, and des!ro\ed two 
of the ]u*incipal storehouses, containing hemp, tar, 
Ac. to the value of 40,000/. On the ‘27tli July, 1770, 
another fire did damage to the amount of neaily 
loOjOOO/. ; and on the 7th DccembeT, 1776, it was 
set on fire, and burnt to the ground, by a person 
named John Atkins, but generally known as Jack 
the Painter, 'fhis fire was at first supposed to have 
been, like the former one.s, accident.il, but in the fol- 
lowing January a box of combustibles, with a lube and 
a match, were discovered under some hemp, and by 
ibeir means the incendiary w’as found out. He w.is 
tried at Winchester, and being fully convicted w’as 
executed in front of the dock-gates on the lOth of 
March. His body was afterwards bung in chains on 
Rloek-TIouse Beach. 

The hemp is prepared and spun into what are tceb- 
iiicallv called “yarns,” in the upper stories of the 
rope-house ; and they are manufactured into cables, 
tnid other thick ropes, on the ground-ffoor. The 
length of each yarn, for a cable of 120 fathoms, is 
IjOSO feet, of which it loses about a third in the sub- 
sequent operations of twisting the strands and uniting 
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them to form tlie cable. Some of the largest cables 
contain nearly seven tons of hemp, and the united 
strength of eighty men is required to join the strands 
and twist them closely together. In this operation 
dangerous accidents sometimes occur to the work- 
men, from their getting entangled in the strands. 
When the Archduke Maximilian visited the rope- 
lioiise in 1819, a serious accident of this kind hap- 
pened to Count Hardigg, one of his suite : the ('ount’s 
curiosity being excited by the manner in which the 
workmen w'cre twisting-in the “ rogue’s yiirn,”^ he 
laid his hand upon one of tlie strands of the cable; 
happening to look in another direction at the moment, 
his lingers and hand were drawn in between the 
strands as they were tw’isted round by the machinery ; 
and although it was promptly stopped, his hand could 
not be released until it was much torn on the back, 
and the fingers were crushed. His shoulder, also, 
was strained considerably. 

I’lic principal object of curiosity, liow’ovcr, to most 
of those wdio visit the Dock-yard, is the beautiful 
machinery invented by Brunei for manu/acturing 
blocks. He first took out a patent for tins invention 
in 1802. 'riie machinery was establislied at Ports- 
inoutli in 1801, and completed under his snperin- 
loiidence in 1808. Duiing the last war, when not 
less than one thous;md ships wcic in commission, this 
machinery was found fully capable of siipjilying the 
annual demand for blocks both lor tlie naval and 
ordnance departments. Some idea of the magnitude 
of its operations may bo forin(‘d wdicn it is considered, 
that each hne-of battle ship requires nearly l,50()blocks 
of diffeient sizes. By this invention four men can, in 
the same time, complete as many shells as required 
lilty by the old method; and six men can supply as 
many sheaves as before required si.xty. 

Alter the wood, generally elm, fur the shell of the 
block is cut into proper sizes by circular saws, its 
complete formation, including the pm ai.d the sheave, 
is effected by means of several different machines, all 
contrived witli the greatest mechanical skill, and jiut 
in motion by a ste.mi-eiigine. 'I'lieie are Ibnrtoen 
))iincipal machines, five of which arc employed m 
liiiislimg the shell, and nine in making the pm and 
sln'ave. Tlie first jiiocess is tli.it of the bonng ma- 
chine, which, by means ol a centre-bit, pieices a hole 
lo leceive the pin, and at the same time, accoiding as 
tlie block is intended to be single or double, loims 
one or tw o similar holes, at liglit angles to the former, 
to receive the first stroke of the chisel which cuts out 
the space for the sheave. By the second, called tlie 
morticing machine, this space is cut out by a chisel 
acting vertically, and making about a hundred and 
twenty stiokes a minute, and under w hich the block is 
caused to move gradually, so that at e.ich stroke a 
thin piece of tlie wood is cut away. After tin’s, the 
block is taken to a circular saw, w hich cuU off the 
corners and |reduces it to the form of an octagon. 
The shaping machine, to which it is next t.ikeii, is 
perhaps one ol the most ingeniously contiiveil of the 
whole number, and its peculiar action never fails to 
excite the admiration of visitors. It consists of two 
equal and parallel wheels moving on the same axis, 
to which one of them is permanently fixed, while the 
other is moveable in the line of the axis, so that, by 
sliding it neaier to the former, or more apart, as may 
be required, the shells of blocks ol all sizes may be 

(t) Tliis nuinr is gi\cii to a ropp-yuni wliicli, being twisted in 
a contrary nianncr to the rest, is inserted in the miduk of each 
strand in all cordage made for the Uueen’s ser\iec, to ilistmguisli 
it in case of being stolen. 

P 
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fixed between their two parjillel rims. Ten shells of 
the same size being firmly fixed at regular intervals 
between those rims the wheels are put into motion 
with extreme velocity, and the shells are rounded by 
striking against a cutting instruin(*nt, which at the 
same lime moves in such a manner as to give to each 
block its proper shape and curvatme. When one 
half of the side has tints been finished, the motion of 
the wheels is reversed, and the other half finished in 
the same manner. M'hcn one side has been rounded, 
the shells are rcv^nsed, and the other side coinplettd 
as above. I’iie last ])roccss which the shell under- 
goes, consists in scooping out thegioove lor the strap, 
or “strop,” ns the rope is called, which goes round 
tlic block, 'fhe shell is now completed, and the 
visitor is next shown the different processes in foim- 
ing the sheave and the pin. 

Tlie sheaves are generally made of lignum vita'; 
and the first operation is performed by a circular saw, 
which cuts the wood into pieces of a proper thick- 
no«:s, Hv a second machine the h(de for the pm is 
bored, and tliey are formed into perfect circles bv 
means of a crown-saw\ The third, called the coak- 
ing machine, is an adriirahle specimen of mechanie.d 
ingenuity. Ly its operation, a small cutter drills tmt 
round the pin-hole, to a certain depth from the flat 
surface of the sheave, three semicircular grooves for 
the reception of the metal coak, or bush, which sus- 
tains the friction of the pin. So truly are those 
grooves formed, that the slight tap of a hammer is 
sufficient to fix the coak in its place. The fourth 
operation consists in easting the coaKs. Hv a filth, 
alter being fitted in the grooves, holes are drilled in 
the coaks for the reception ot the pins winch fasten 
them to the sheave; and by a sixth the ])ins are 
riveted. IJy the seventh operation, the central hole 
in the coak for the pin, on which the sheave turns, is 
drilled out. Hy tin* eighth, the groove for tlie rope is 
turned round tlie circuinl'erencc of the sheave, and 
its sides polished. In the ninth, the non pms, on 
wdiich the sheaves revolve, are cast, turned, and 
polished; and on their being inserted, the block is 
complete and ready for use. 

Within the dockyard arc also many other work- 
shops and magazines, besides those previou‘'h noticed, 
in which a variety of articles required for the equip- 
ment of a ship of w'ar are prepared or stoied away 
ready for use. In the anclior-siiiiih’s sliop are formed 
the imineiiso anchors required by ships of the line, 
the larg^est of which weigli from ninety to ninety-five 
hundredweight. A more picturesque scene cannot 
well be imagined llian the inteiior of this vast forge. 
It is a large, low’ apartment, lighted cliiefly by .seveial 
enormous furnaces, in each of wliieli are parts of 
anchors in different stages of prcjiaration. In some 
of these furnaces the process has been completed, 
and a band of sw’artliy looking workmen, their 
brawny arms bared to t!ie shoulder, are wielding 
immense hammers, with which tliev are hattering the 
huge red-hot anchor just taken from the fire. The 
lurid glare which falls ujion them, gives an appio- 
pridto light to the picture, while the heated atino- 
splicic adds to the effect which this scene cannot fail 
to produce on the spectator, who feels he has been 
suddenly transported to the realms of Vulcan, and 
longs to breathe again a cool, pure air, that he may 
be convinced he is still an inhabitant of earth. 

At the copper foundry and metal mills, all the old 
copper from ships of war is re-east, and citlier rolled into 
sheets, or manuf.ictiirrd into bolts, gudgeons, and 
various other articles used in the navy. It requires 


about 4,000 sheets of copper to cover the bottom of a 
ship of the line, and about a ton weight of nails to 
fasten them on. The mimber of sheets rolled in one 
year, in the time of the lust war, amounted to 
.300,000, weighing 1,200 tons ; and the saving thus 
effected by re-manufaclunng the old copper, instead 
of selling it and purchasing new, amounted to up- 
wards of 20,000/. 

About the middle of the wharf, facing the harbour, 
is the entrance to the great basin, which is .3S() feet 
long by 200 feet wide, and rather more than two 
acres in area. Tour large diy docks open into tliis 
busin : and there are also two otheis, one on each 
j side of it, which open directly to the harbour. 'I’hey 
, are coveied over with immense roofs of wood and 
! slate, in which au"' nuint'rous window’s to admit the 
I light ; and, from the shellL-r thus afforded, the work- 
! men can pursue thidr labours in all states of the 
; w’eather. 'riiey aie williout cross-beams, and are 
I built on the prmei|»l(‘ of diaconal trussing, introduced 
' by Sir Robert Seppmgs. 'I'lie Iniildiiig-slips, winch 
I aie situated I'car the walei’s edge, a little he} oiul the 
i docks, are also covered over in the same manner ; 

I and though each roof costs hetwi'cn six ami seven 
thousand pounds, ilie advantage that a ship derives, 
in being protected from tlie weather while building, 
inonr tli.m eounterhalaiicf •> the expense. The dijcks 
are in gener.il about twinty-two feet deep, and the 
I eommunicatioii between them and the c.vteiual water, 
is formed by means of large swinging gates, on the 
top of wliK h aie l(o)f-lji idges of eoinnmnication, lor 
the convenience of the woikmi’ii ami otlier pensons 
connected witli the v.nd. ’rin‘ n]>|)c*r p.iit ot one of 
tliose dock-gates — tin* dock at ibe lime being emjU} — 
g.i\e way on I lili Septeinliei , in conseqm riee 

of llie immen-(‘ ptessme ol the water outside. 3'lic 
i accident liappened at tlie tune of bigli water, a leW' 
minutes hetore tbe bnineh ol the Ihincess (’hai- 
lotto, a first-iMti' of 1 10 guns. Several peisoiis were 
on the foot-hridgi’, at the top of the gates, when tlicy 
broke, and in a moment tbev weie aP, with the ex- 
ception of a j<*w’ at tlie sums', precipitated into tlie 
dock below. Tiie water rn>lied in witli the Molence 
of a cataract ; and, alier stiikiiig against the ojiposite 
extremity vif the dock, it lecoiled like an imimnsi' 
wave, ilashim’^ the unlortimate sullerers against the 
broken parts ol the gates, and other ])ieces i>f timber, 
and, for a lew’ inirnites, the commotion of the water in 
the dock was like lhalol a wliirlpool. Sixteen persons 
lost their live s in consrqiu nee of this accident, and 
most of them bad cvidentlv been killed by the biuises 
which they bad received fiom the fioating timber, or 
from heniir dasiicd against the bottom and sides of the 
dock. The tide, on tl.e d.»y of this melancholy ocem- 
lence, rose very lapidlv, and w'a^ more than usually 
Inch; and, on e.xaminatioii, it was discovered that tlic 
stiiiclure of the gates had been weakened in conse- 
quence of the number and size af the tree-nails used 
to fasten the planks to the upright pieces of timber. 

Ee-iidcs the vvoi ksb(»j)s and storeliouses, there are 
also .several large buildings within the boundary of tlie 
docky.nrd, for the accommodation of officers and 
others connected with tlie establishment. 

To icturn to onr engraving’-. 'Die Victory was for 
several years the flag -ship at lliis station, and is re- 
presented as such in onr view*. Doing very much out 
of repaii, slio was replaced in 18.36 by the Hrilannia. 
Shelias since, however, Ikcii repaired, and was in 
April, 1837, “ (uuninodorc of the Ordinary.’* All 
tliose wlio feel a patriotic interest in the naval glory of 
their country ought, if possible, to pay a visit to this 
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venerable and venerated ship, which was honoured by 
tbe piesence of Queen Victoria when she first visited 
Portsmouth. The place on the (jiiarter-deck where 
Nelson fell, is marked by a brass plate, and on the 
poop IS painted the well-known signal which he dis* 
played when bearing down upfin the enemy in the 
last and most glorious of Ins battles — “England 
expects every man to do his dul\.” Memorable 
words! sublime in their simplicity, which are en- 
graved on the hearts of all British seamen, and will 
j not fail to be nobly j'es])onded to by them, whenever 
they are called into action, as long as the immortal 
fame of Nelson shall survive. 

♦ 

' HARRY SUAI^’ER’S REVEN(.R‘ 

n V r o L Y D o a i:. 

CliArTKR ^\. 

“ 'I’o know wi! (Jo noi know is knowJf iJjif ” 

I JIaji J'ai.v. 

ij Till, guests were all assembled when Sumner 
1 1 armed; and lie had si’ireely changed Ids dress and 
I entered the room in uhiedi the party had ocen received^ 

I when dinner was announced. Thepiuiloge of con- 
,1 diieting Mrs. Peiigord into the dining ajiartment fell 
j' to Ir. I)’.\aroni; Mr. Banbury’s: arm was at the seivici' 
i ol a .sneeulc’it lady willi an entiie wig and a diamond 
liaia, wliom be was tauglit to regard as the widow ol 

I tile late Major (ieneral Sir TJiwaites Eothenngay ; 

I I .uul the remaining guests, tv\ o and two, defiled thiough 
I; an avenue of liveried laecjue) s ; Hairy Sumnei, witli 
ji Lady lanma Plaiitaganet, and Mr. Peiigord, with her 
' mother, the Ducliess of 1 larold weir, bunging np (lie 
I J ear. 

jj Noiselessly, and wulh stiff ]ireci''ion, did the kitchen 
' regiment, glittciing in tlieir domestic nnifonn, fall in 
behind the guests, and mai clung in double lile, mount 
' guard at their respective posts. A Veiy Rev. Dr. 
j muttered some cabalistic sounds, f.iintly responded to 
by one or two murmurs from dili'ereiit parts of the 
table, which were meant to stand for “ Amens.” In 
an instant, a whole company of gloved liaiids were 
U]>()n the several dish- covers, and without the slightest 
I confusion, and with a sound so gentle ns to be wholly 
j drowned by the clamour of voices, eacli individual 
j was served with exactly what was desired, instanla- 
I neously, as if by encbaiUmciil. 

I “ You have lately returned from Rome, I think,” 
jj observed Mr. Banbury to the liidy who was rapid!}' 
j evaporating at his side, without any perceptible dinii- j 
nntion of bulk. 

“ Only last week,” was the reply ; “ pray may I ask 
if you are familiar with the darling place?” 

“Quite so,” he answered; and then rubbing the 
palms of his hands together, his eyes, which w'ere 
somewhat prominent, radiant at the same time with 
an expression of refieshing and triumpliaiit hilarity. 


(1) Continued from p. 181. 


“can you conjecture,” lie continued, “how I came 
to know that you had been theie?” 

Upon his companion professing herself profoundly 
incapable of discovering tbe manner in winch he ar- 
rived at his knowledge on the subject, 

“I perfectly remember,” he said, “that beautiful 
diamond ornament. 1 saw it in a shop on the Longara, 
at Baltello’s !” 

The unfeigned glee at his unexpected rccogiiition 
experienced by Mr. Banbury, prevented bis observntg 
I the evident annoyance of ilie lady to whom he had 
nnnoiniccd it. A carmine, deepening almost to purple, 
spieadovcr a countenance decidedly expansive, like 
an expiring stormy evening sunset ; her very eye- balls 
caught the hiK*. and just where the hair paited, the 
lundamental tabric of her wig was unable entirely to 
conceal the inllammalion which was very evidently 
going on below'. She looked nervously at several of the 
company, and w ent off in a desperate observation to 
a gentleman on the opposite side of the table. 

“ 1 congratulate you on yonr success at Canlingbiiry, 
Mr. Browne !’’ 

“ Am 1 not right ?” inquired Mr. Banbury, in a 
pleading tone of voice, “ I remember tlie exact num- 
ber of hnlli.intsl ' Lady f'othenngay affected not to 
heal — “Was it a very large majority?” she conti- 
nued. 

“ I beg yonr pardon, did you address me ?” inquired 
Mr Browne, with a nicihcious twinkle observable in his 
haiKLoine eyes. 

“ Now’, my dt*ar madam, do tell me if I am right?” 
inquired Mr. Banlmry despairingly of the poor dis- 
comfited lady; bnl this lime gracefully leaning for- 
ward his spare foim, as if he would intercept any 
diver^ion of the conversation. 

Iftheiincomfortahle victim of Mr. Banbury’s excellent 
memory had but possessed the brains to reflect, tliat 
no one could possibly be aw’are that a sudden short- 
ness of funds had led her to deposit her diamond head- 
ornament with Signior Baltello, lor a temporary supply 
of some hundred piastres, she had spared herself the 
uneasiness she was betraying. And if the simple 
j\Ir. Banbury had hut been a whit less innocent in the 
wavs of the world, he had not been the inadvertent i 
cau«e of so much pain to a lady. [ 

“ Did Noii say }oii got in at the head of the poll, 
Mr. Browne?” inqniied the Lady Fothcringay, ner- 
vously jncking a roll of bread into crumbs innumerable, 
and looking red, even to apoplexy. 

“ I beli eve, Lady Fotheriiigay,” replied the Honour- 
able Mr. Brow’iic, “that the tipsy i lectors did place 
me in that enviable position.” 

“ You must be quite used to that position,” observed 
Mr. Banbury, “ I observed that you took a ‘ first’ at 
Oxford the other day.” 

“ By your leave,” said Mr. Browne in reply, “ I was 
in a first class at Oxford. They only brought me in 
at the head of the ‘poll’ at Cantingbury.” 

Lady Kotberingay drew a deep inspiration, ex- 
pressive of a very decided sense of relief, as though 
this diversion of tbe conversation bad relieved be.- from 
all apprehension of any further persecution. Mr. 
p 2 
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Banbury pjive utterance to his rclihli for iho jocose 
1 view of tliiiig:s taken by Mr. Biownc, in a hearty 
I laugh, and then turning his beaming countenance 
towaids the widow of the dcjiartcil Major- Ciencral : 

“Am I not correct about tliat beautiful diamond 
ornament?’' he relentlessly pei severed in inquiring. 

7 ’lie regiment, at the head of wliich the Major- 
General's plumes had been wont to nod and bob in 
limes never to return, looked not more biighlly scailel, 
than the lace, neck, and head, of In', corpulent relict. 
Never did a volley of musketry fiom the whole line 
flash more \ividly than the indignation fiom her 
ladyship’s eyes, as she replied in an angry tone of 
voice, 

“ And if I observe one of my brilliants to be loose, 
is there any thing so wonderful in my leaving it at a 
j, jeweller’s .sliop to be adjusted, sir, pray ?” 

! Mr. Banbury was unprepared for such an evi- 
I dent expres-'ion of annoyance at his questioning; 

I the glee in which he had intended to indulge on his 
! receiving the confirmation of what he expected, was 
j checked ; he diiected a grave and scrutinizing look at 
the offended widow; the palms of his hands, winch 
I w'cre touching one another, jireparatory to indulging 
in one of those exuberant frictions in which he w as 
w’oiit to symhohse any considerable emotion of glee 
or self-gratulalion, parted fruitlessly, and he was 
hesitating wdietlier to apologize, or turn the convei- 
sation, when an appeal fioin Mr. D'Aaroni came 
most opportunely to his rescue. 

“Banbury!” said that gentleman, “can you help 
Mis. Pengoid’s memory, and mine, to the name of liie 
painter of an exquisite Madonna ?” 

“ hi ell ?— whereabouts ? — in what town?” inter- 
rupted Banbuiy; “Rome, i'aiis, Parma, Feiiara, 
Siena, Peiiigia, Florence, iiologiia?” 
j “ Do you happen to remember the name of the town 
it is in ?” inquired Mr. D’Aaroni of Mi.s. Pengoid. 

“I donor,” slie replied, “but I sliall be able to 
tell you by referring to a little book in winch i made 
j a few' notes duiing my tour on tlie continent.” 

“ Is it Guido’s, or Simone di Memnio’.s at Sieim, 
or Duccio's in tlie Dnoine, oi Gioito’s, or is it one of 
Fia Arigelico’.s ? there is one at Perugia, and one in 
I the galleiy of tlie Academy at Flormice, one in the 
gallery of tiie Uflisj, one in tlie cliuich of the Do- 
' minicans at Fiesole, one ” 

I “My dear Banbuiy, pray have mercy on our weak 
brains,” interrupted Mr, D Aaroiii, “ 1 am out of 
breath already : and if 1 mistake not, tlie lady to my 
I right is fciiily distanced. Your memory js a vast 
i Encyclopaedia: but do give us frail moitals just time 
j enough to turn over the lea\es.” 
j “ In what centui) ?” inquiied Mr. Banbuiy ea- 

r gfr'y- 

“ In the fourteenth century,” replied Mr. D’Aaroni, 

' “ and I think the one I speak of is at Bologna.’' 

“ Is Jacobus the name, or Lippo Dalinasio ?” 

I “ Lippo ! — Lippo ! — That is the painter !” exclaimed 
I Mr. D’Aaroni. 

“Oh, you mean the Madonna del Monte, in S. S. 
Annunziata.” 




“ Exactly,” said Mr. D’Aaroni, 

Mrs. Perigord, giving utterance to a devout wish 
that she were gifted witli such a memory as Mr. 
Banbury’s, rose with the other ladies to leave the i 
dining table ; observing to Mr. D’Aaroni in passing, 

“ that he would now have an opportunity of making i: 
a Caucasian of Hairy!” 1 

Harry Sinnnoi ’s manner had been observably grave, 1 1 
thoughtful, and absti acted, tin ougliout the whole lime ] 
occupied by dinner. Whenever he detected himself !i 
m a protracted silence, he instantly made the best !; 
effort in bis power to engage Lady Emma in conversa- ! 
tion. But tliere was loo evidi'iit an effort in his j 
remarks; do what he would, he could not speak as j 
though he w'cre really inlerrsted. The thoughts and | 
feelings W'hich engross'd his head and licart, were jj 
loo strong for him. And L.idy Emma pronounced • 
him to he the least agi i'eable, gentleman-like man she |j 
had ever mot. 1 

As soon as tin' ladies had retiied, Mr. D’Aaroni 1 
removed from the seat he had been oceiipying, to 
the vacant one next to Hairy Smmur. i 

“ M} dear fellow',” he said to him, in a low tone 
of voice, as he seated himself, “ how' dnJ }(m con- j 
irive to have siieli ill luck tlie othei (Uiy ! " | 

“ ‘The Eng!i.>]i Essay,’ ” replied Sumner. 

“ ‘ The English Essa} !’ ” oxelaimed .Mr, D’Aaroni, 
with imairecied astonishment. “'J’heteiy hist ])aj)er | 

I ishould have expected ! Are \ou still going to stand | 
for Bribewortli ?” 

The- eoiieliiding question Mr. D'Aaroni asked aloud, j 
and Mr. Perigord, wlioliad been paiticiihuly gracious j 
and cordial to bis wife's bri/lher throughout thei'viui- 
mg, answered for him in the afHi motive, wilhont 
allowing him tinn' to reply for himself. 

“ When is the dissolution to be.' In October, is ! 
It Hot?” iiupiiied Suniinr. i 

Mr Pengoid s.iid be understood that to be tlie time 
fixed; and could not conceal an expiessioii of asto- j 
iii.sliment and chagrin, wlieii liis bi otlHU-m-law’ replied 
that it woiiiii consequently be out of bis power to ' 
stand for Biibew'ortb, as he should be going into tlie ^ 
scliools about that time. 

“Oh, never mind your class, Sumner!” said 
Mr. Peiigord ; “a scat in pavliameiit is of more 
consequence. Give those eantankerous Dons the ; 
go-by.” 

Harry Sumner felt at this moment as little relish 
fertile mental labour necessary to secure Ins class as ^ 
for the noise and tumult of electioneering. A seat in ' 
parliament, and a first, had suddenly sunk down, in 
his estimation, into complete insignificance and w'orth- j 
lessness, as objects of laborious pursuit. i 

“ My dear Pengord,” said he, “ I am greatly ' 
obliged to you for your kindness in oil'eiing to bring ' 
me in for Bribewortli ; but, tnitli to say, I am not j 
ambitious of the distinction ; and if 1 were, I am the , 
very worst person 30U could select for u nominee; Ij 
for I frankly tell you, if brought into parliament, I 1 
will be the representative of no man’s opinion but my 
own.” 

“ Of course not,” said Mr. Perigord ; “ but I flatter ; 
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myi-elf that our views of politics agree tolerably well 
in the main.*’ 

“ 1 have none as yet,” was his brother’s reply ; 
“ and therefore cannot assent or deny. But I might 
arrive at opinions as different from yours as the grave 
from the dining-room ; and so I do hope you will 
meet with some ^gentleman who is more trustwoithy 
til an I should be.” 

“ I love to hear that from your lips, Sumner,” 
inter]) 0 ‘^ed Mr. D’Aaroni ; “ I abhor the sickly con- 
ventionalities of parliamentary legislation — the nar- 
row, stiff formula of party tactics. Arc the healthy, 
enterprising energies of sucli a nation as tliis, to be 
I restrained by such wretched gyves and fetters? (Hass 
I principles! Bah! The spiiit of a stining age has 
I already distanced tlicin.” 

That spirit must be beaten back,” observed Mr. 
Perigoid, drily. 

Ij “ Whosliall do it?” inquired Mr. D’Aaroni. “ 1'lie 
!! cham])ion of tlie Conservatives'^ He is the veryanti- 
jj type of everything that retires before that advancing 
spiiit? T!ic Whig leader? He is a straw, home 
I hither and thitlier by the atmos}du‘ric eddies it would 
,i cause in passing. 'J’ories, Conservative''-, Whigs — 
|j thicre are rm sucli tilings, A destiny of ilissolution 
I has overtaken them all. The artilicial fabric is 
I eriimhiing about our eais. 'fhe past is too small for 
the headlong spiiit of piogiess: unguided, unin- 
«-iructed, undisci])lined, unknowing even itself, it 
stands panting on the edge of tune, vaguely and 
jj madly peiring over into eti'rnit}'. Men scarcely 
I, know wliethei the next moment it will phmgc tliere. 

1 The past is destroyed, and no future is in pieparation. 

I Isxpedieiils lor the hour are all that is attempted. 

I 'flio greatest institution that was ever reared on earth, 
1' the ( huich, is in hits and ruins; the throne of Charle- 
jj magiie is ovei thrown, and France only lives fiom 
' hand to inoutli ; in Spam and Portugal, even n form 
I (>t' govei niiieiit can scarcely be said to exist. Look 
I where you inaj over the inhabited globe — to Austria, 

I Prussia, Turkey, Fgvpt, America, Mexico, Italy, 

I Switzerland — you see nought but constitutions fhreat- 

I cued or destroyed !” 

I “ A very untuly state of things!” inloiruptod Mr. 

I Browne. 

I “ What then is the remedy you propose, Mr. D’Aa- 
' rorii, for tliis state of universal anarchy ?” inquired 
i Mr. Perigoi d. 

I “Is not the progress of life a process of dissolu- 
tion ?” Harry Sumner modestly .suggested. 

“ What did you say, my dear sir ? ” inquired Mr. 
Banbury. “ W ill you say it again ? I did not quite 
catch your observation. Oh yes — 1 know' — 1 see — 
to be sure ! ” 

I “ That accounts for tlic House of Commons being 
dissolved every seven years,” interposed Mr. Browne; 
“ but the life of the House of Commons is my purse’s 
death.” 

‘‘ I grant you,” replied Mr. D’A.'iroiii,* addressing 

(1) Jt may he iis wtII to stnte, that the views hen* ascribed to 
Mr. D’Aarmii arc not thosej of Die writer of the tale, and arc 
merely introduced to develope the fictitious character, and work 
out the general design of the story. [Note by the Editor ] 


Sumner. “ And although a constant energy of 'j 
dissolution, so to speak, is at work, keeping up ;i 
a succession of life and corruption, yet, on the i 
whole, the contemporary aggregate of life appears ; 
to liave increased hitherto, rather than diminished ; ' 

except at one or two epochs, when a universal disso- ' 
liition seemed to be required for the advent of a new l| 
idea. When then we observe, as now, a universal !' 
earthquake, ashakingof the nations, a wreck of creeds ',! 
and constitutions, of dynasties and peoples, what con- ^ 
elusion can we form, but tliat either ‘ the end ’ is 
at hand ; or that another yet siiblimer idea is about to j 
be born into the w'oild amid these throes and pangs ? i 
I adopt the latter belief ; and as all direct divine reve- 
lations have been made to man through the Caucasian 
family, who know'S hut that some individual of that 
race now treads the eailh, commissioned with this , 
greater than all ])recedmg messages?” 

“ Mr. D’Aaroni,” said Ikinhury, “ what you have ' 
just said sounds to me exceedingly unchristian, and ; 
not a little wicked. Pardon my fiankncs.s, but I hope | 
you will not continue in that strain. An original i: 
scheme for making money is the only new idea we 
arc likely to get from the Jews in tliesedays.” I 

! “ My dear sir, y(>ii should remember, with your ! 

exact memory, that all the gicat n-velations of tiuih j 
have met with opjiONition fioin tlic simpler lolk of the i 
time,” replied Mr. D’Aaioni. 

“ Well, 1 must profess my entire assent to Ban- 
bury’s view of the thing,” said Mr. Perigord, “ But 
1 pieMiine you are joking.” 

“ I am not astonished,” said Mr. D’.Varoni, ratlv r ' 
nettled at his earnest being supposed to be jest. “It 
is not easy to get out of the loutinc way ot thinking. |' 
There arc ceriuin in/cllccfs wliicli could not appieliend i 
another fie of a cravat, after having been accustomed 
to one for many years. But when one reflects that 
the greatest minds that have ever energized in human 
bodies liave been of the Syrian race — that in its lands 
alone, in all the cartli, has God .''])okcn face to lace 
w'ith His creature — that thence, and tlicnce only, the 
voice of inspiration has ever issued — tliat in its lan- 
guage only lias it ever spoken ; if the universal want 
is to be sii))plied — if a new prophet he alieady on his 
w'ay, chaiged witli the mission of reiiivigoiating a 
decaying w'oild — whence should we expect him to 
aiise but from those favoured clinics? The W'orld is 
used up. Tlicrc is a universal desertion from those 
ideas that have hitheito ruled mankind. If you would 
not liave one vast eruption of the demonism of liie 
human heart, and the lava torrent of human passions 
lusli foith to scorch and wither up all that has hitherto 
decked this fair earth, a new revelation must be at 
hand ; and if so, we must, according to all analogy 
and jHccedeiit, look for it to he heralded by some 
member of the Caucasian family.” 

“ The whole scheme is wicked and shocking,” said 
Mr. Banbury. “ It is just a Jewish aspect of the phi- 
losophy of Strauss and the Geiman Neologists I ” 

Mr. D’Aaroni had addressed himself, whilst de- 
livering liiinself of these opinions, chiefly to Harry 
Sumner. With that peculiar expression of design | 
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and self-reliance for which the proscribed race he was 
descended from is remarkabloi he keenly watched the 
effect his observations produced upon Mr. Perigord 
and his brother-in-law\ The former, sufficiently en- 
gaged within his narrow circle of political scheming, 

I whose centre was self, and unconscious of any con- 
ceivable beyond, smiled complacently at his clever 
guest’s rhapsody. The latter lihtencd with interest, 
and deeply thought. His vigorous intellect saw in a 
moment that Mr. H ’Aaron i \vas dressing up the 
flimsiest fallacies in portentous rhetoric, of which 
the main strength lay in the self-evident truth and 
I vast moment of some of his premises. He observed 
I that the view he took of the existing state of things 
was, in many respects, undeniable. He himself could 
I not give an intelligible account of his faith, if Mr. , 
H’Aaruni were to ask him to do so. AVithin the last 
I few Aveeks only had he ever experienced the smallest 
I sense of want in that particular ; only lately had 
j his thoughts known a stray bias that way: and be- , 
I yoiid a general idea of the truth (as he imagined it to j 
! be) that a conscientious acting up to whatever any one 
conscientiously believes, is the summit of human ex- 
cellence, and a vague reliance on the great doctrine of 
I a Divine atonement having been made for all sin. lie 
j felt that he had little to give as Iiis account of the , 
j faitli to which he imagined he hud acrpiiescod. 

I “ 1 am no divine,” he said, in reply lo Mr. D'Aaroni, 

I “ and I have lately been very much ashamed by the 
I discovery of how little I know of the faith of in\ 

I fathers — ” 

“ It would be odd if you did,” iiiLerniptcd D'Aaroni. 
“ Was it not your Church’s duty to take caie that you 
should not arrive at your time of life witliout a positiv e, 
clear, and dogmatic faith, on which to repose your 
i belief r' 

“ 'riiat is another and a most diliicult question,” he 
j replied; “and one that 1 am eipially incompetent to 
I answer. Undoubtedly 1 ought to know more of the 
j Church’s doctrines, but my ignorance must not 
I prejudice the cause I so vAeakly defend. 'I’he whole 
of what you have said — and 1 liave listened attentively 
to every word — has rathei shocked than convinced me. 

1 fancied you w'ere di awing wild iiinvarrantable con- 
clusions throughout. May I ask }ou a question 
without offence ? ” 

“ You may.” 

“ Do you receive the New Testament Scriptures 
as a part of the inspired word of God?” 

“ I do — as a part ! ” 

“Tiien certainly my impression of their meaning 
on this subject is, that CbrisUaiiity is a final revelation 
on this side of Eternity.” 

“ I tell you what, Mr. D’Aaroni,” suddenly intci- 
rupted Mr. Banbury, looking steadily into the face of 
the person addressed, with a curious expression of 
mingled intelligence, simplicity, and earnestness ; 
“ I tell you what, it’s my belief that you are a little 
crazy, and fancy that you are yourself appointed to 
introduce the new idea, as you call it — to he a sort of 
Mahomet the Second, or some such tiling.” 

This sally, of the whole bearing and significance of 


which Mr. Banbury did not appear to be himself 
fully sensible, disturbed Mr. Perigord’s gravity; and 
both he and his brolher-in-law indulged in a hearty 
laugh at Mr. D’Aaroni’s expense ; the former gentle- 
man joining so heartily in the merriment, as to fill 
his glass w'ith claret and drink it to the health of 
Mahomet the Second. Mr. Banbury, observing that j 
something or other he had said had aroused a I 
storm of laughter against Mr. D’Aaroni, rubbed the j 
palms of his hands together with a pardonable, nay ! 
praiseworthy glee, and joined in the laughter with a | 
heartiness which made Mr. l^eiigord’s and Harry | 
Sumner’s appear feeble by comparison, | 

This -was the signal for the tcrniination of the con- | 
versation. Harry Sumner, on referring to his watch, i 
discovered that it was time for the Covent Garden | 
party to proceed thither forthwith. I 


CnAT-TTl? XI. I’ 

i I 

“ Blnnk iins' 4 'ivjuj[^s of a creature 
Mumuii uhout m woilds not Tcali/ctl , i 

lustincb, l)cro>e which our mortal nature 
!>i(J tr(‘iiih!c like* a puilt\ thin”; .urpriM-d ” 

V'v oiU)‘'W(iJtrif. I 

" Ih'.id shcpluMik now 1 lind 1h\ saw of Tniiilit , 

AVh(> e\cr lo\'(i that lo\M not iil In si si.:!!! 

Jf Jou Lfhc //, Act I Sc !j. I 

Do me right, 01 1 will jirotc^^ yoin eowanlicc" 

Mitili !(/i/ Aii \ Sc. 1 . 

The second box fiom the stage, m the first tier of 
Coveiit (iaideii thcatn*, w'a.s the one occupied by 
the jiarty from Hyde l^irk Guldens. Jt consisted 
of Mrs. Perigord, the Duchess of Haioldweir, licr 
daughter Lady Emma Plaiitagcnct, Mr. Pengoid, 

I tile Hoiiourahle Mr. Browne, and Hairy Sumner. 
Mr. Browne had cxhiliited a groat congeniality of | 
scnliniont with a favourite author, and agreeing witli | 
him j 

“ SuTJs fiinnia (juod dura Dcus proyiosuit iic(|uc 
Alordiiccs ahicr ditjugiiiiif .sollicit.udiucs,” ' 

lie had contrived to merit the poet’s epithet of I 

“ uvidus, ! 

Non auU'in modici transilicjis iiiuiicra Lihcii.” * ; 

So tliat liis state of feeling on the' wdiole wa.s one of (1 
exuberant liilanty. Several admirable attempts did jl 
he make to engage Sumner in his merriment ; but I 
finding them all unsuccessful, and Sumner hopelessly ^ 
conteinplativo, he declared that he was acting Hamlet ' 
much better than Macready — that lie never knew a 
man so much altered for the worse lately — that he 
could not be more disagreeable if lie were hiniseli ,1 
endeavouring to solve the momentous problem, “ to be | 
or not to be,” — and that if he persevered in such , 
courses, he only iioped he would decide on the iicga- ^ 
live view of things ; lie then turned in despair to the |: 
duchess, who was seated next to him, and, with a very | 
grave countenance, asked her with reference to what j 
the actor had just spoken, “ if she did not think it j| 
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showed a very wicked and unbelieving spirit in 
Shakspeare, to make Hamlet wish that his flesh might 
mould and resolve itself into a Jew?’’ 

“ Very shocking!” replied the duchess. But I 
really did not know that he had put sueli a sentiment 
in Handet’s mouth. But I’ve only read the familv 
edition ; and I suppose it must he expunged from that.” 

“ Very true,” said Mr. Biowne, witliout a smile on 
his countenance, and finding the apprehension of the 
duchess as much behind his humour as the tragedy 
which w’as being acted, he h'vclled his double- 
barrelled opera-glass at the audience, and surveyed 

I the various tiers of boxes, with a quizzical minuteness. 

; Lady Emma Plantagenet likewise attem])ted 

I I several times to engage Mrs. Perigord in a guerilla 
jl kind of conversation. Slie found her, however, even 
1 1 more impracticable and abstracted than her bi other; 

and wearying at length of only lu\tniin(f to Shak- 
ypeare, she requested Harry Sumner to occupy her 
j)lac(‘, and withdrew beiself to the seat vacated by 
Sumner next to lier mollier. Mr. Browne, attracted 
i liy the slight noise occasioned by the moving fiom 
scat to seat, leaving his double-harrclled glass levelled 
at tlie same spot at which it happened to be then 
[minting, withdrew ins eyes from i^ in order to dis- 
cover what was going on ; and he saw no reason to 
be dissatisfied with this new arrangement. 

, “ What is \’our gla vs looking at so inlentl v, Mr. 

Brow ne asked Lady laniiia. 

“1 iiivtr saw' siicli an aifccting play in iiiy life. 
I cannot think what has come to tin- l)oxe^,” lejilied 
that gentleman. 

“ Whiit an odd man you arc!” replied Lady 
Emma ; ‘‘ what can you nu‘an I" 

: “ Tf a noble lady of iiiy acquauit.iiice w'ould almost 

close those liiiighiiig hazid eyes of hers ” 

“ J will not sutfer you to make those rude ohserva- 
tions, Mr. Brow'iii' iiitci i ujited Lady Ismm.i. 

“ A thousand [iiiialons !” ejaculated Mr. Biownc; 
“ my mouth is too near my heart.” 

I' “1 will ask Mr. Sumner to change [daces with me 
ng.un, if vm do not desisl,” said L.idy Jhiinia. 
j “ 1 cannot of eoui^e imagine. l.i uly lanma,” per- 
I severed Mr. Biovvne with a tone and manner of tlie 
[nofoundest deference, hut throwing into his l yes and 
1 mouth a mingled expression ot Juii and iuqiertmencc, 
I; “ w'hat can he the possible cfiect [iroduccd by drawing 
I over eyes so bright, a veil so richly soft.” 
i Lady Emma could contain her amusement no 
^ longe r; and accordingly relaxing the compressed look 
with which she w'as regariling the aiulieiice, she 
laughed outiigbt ; and her amusement w’as iin- 
diminisbed when her companion added, in a tone of 
mock gravit) , 

“ 1 really consider it very unfeeling of you. Lady 
Emma, to laugh so, wdicn the boxes arc all in Titus. 

The conversation was here iiitcirupted by loud 
shouts proceeding from all parts of the theatre of 
‘‘Turn him out, turn him out!” The cry had been 
justly excited by a noisy conversation, which had 
commenced at the beginning of the third act, and had 
been protracted throughout the grand soliloquy of 


Hamlet in the first scene of that act; without occasion- 
ing any decided expression of indignation on the part 
of the audience, until a loud l-uigh, proceeding from 
the same quarter, provoked it beyond the bounds of 
farther endurance. Mr. Browne quietly pointed bis 
glass at the box towards w'liich all the heads in the 
theatre ajipeared by a simultaneous movement to be 
directed. “Sumner!” be exclaimed, as soon as lie 
bad brought bis eye-helpers to bear upon the per- 
sonages in the obnoxious box, “ W'ho do you think 
is in that box ? That cad Koakos. Up to some folly, 

I siipjiose. There’s an imposing looking Amazon 
next to liim, of an ambiguous age, nervrmsly dangling , 
a kcrchicf-hag, as eiimson as her face.” | 

“ UiihouselM, tli^a[)pointed, iinancal’d ! ” was | 
Sumner’s rcpl}', as lie (uriied his head round towards i 
Mr. Browne, and regarded him w'ith a gaze of coni- ; 
pleto abstraction. “ Purgatory ! with all iny imyier- 
tections on my head. Poor Arlluir! Purgatory!” 

U]> to tlie moment of this slight disturbance in tlic 
theatre, Harry Sumner and his sister, seated opjiositc | 
one another, in the liont of the box, had been so I 
absorbed in the representation they were witnessing, j'; 
and the (jiie.stion it opened up, that not even the i| 
intervals of the acts had reclaimed them to a eon- |l 
sciousness of aught else. What emotion w'as it in I 
tile loving guileless bosom of Lucy Perigord, that j 
lliiilled w’lldly and vaguely at the touch of those i 
w'oids of Hamlet, P 

h 

“ A h Jle ihore lliuii LjIi, ami than Isiiid.” ' j 

Scarcely could she lielj) iLli'ctiiig the feeling in her- I 
self, that it was she whom the king w'as addressing 
when he asked, 1 

l; 

“ Jlow It it lliat the tJoiuls sMI hang on you?” *! 

Why did she tiiiu Ihu* blue i*} es, soft with me- |l 
laiielioiv, oil her bi other, why sigh so bitterly, wdicn jl 
Laertes says, 'j 

‘ LllCWl'll, l' 

Dll not slcr]).- - 1 1 

IJiit let, iiie lieai fioin you ” I j 

And again, j| 

Pol ll.iiiliel, ami llu- liiCnng ot liis f.uoui. | 

Jlnld it, a I'a^'liioii. iind n t«'\ in hlood , 

A \udi*l in t)u‘ \()ntli oL iiuriiy mitun*, ji 

Koiwaid not pcimaMcnt, not l.istlim, j' 

'rii(‘ |)(Tlnmc .iml Mip[)liam! ol a nunutc , j j 

Admou'.” ' 

1 1 

Is it herself that answ’crs timoioiisly , ! 

more hut i'O ?’’ 

Why starts she, why do the tear-drops sparkle for 
a moment in those sources, and thence stream from 
her checks like the last dio])s of an Apiil shower 
from tlie morning rose; when the world- Irozeii 
Polonius exclaims, 

“ AITL'ctnm? ])uli ! vou speak like a green girl"? 

I 

Why is it as though her whole heart escapes in 
Opliclia’s reply, 

“ [ do not kiion, iny lord, what I should think.” 
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Nor less, but even more, was the whole mind and 
soul of Harry Sumner absorbed in the contemplation 
of that original and powerful pn)j<'rtion of human 
infirmity and greatness, Ophelia’s lover, Hamlet 
the Dane. Unlike in character, in like in position 
and external circumstances, yet every word uttered, 
vividly depicted portions of that new world of thought 
which had so lately opened upon him. It Wcas a 
higher and nobler intellect even than Hamlet’s, how- 
ever, that was in motion. Hamlet, if he had suc- 
ceeded peaceably to his father’s throne, if his father 
had dic'd a natural death, and his mother had not so 
deeply fallen, had remained 

‘‘ The and rose (»f the fair state. 

The glass of fashion, :nid the mould of lorni, 

'i’he observed of all ohservers,” 

Never, probably, had the great question pressed upon 
him. 

To be, or not to be ? " 

never bad he been haunted v.ith the terror of 

“ What dreams may come 
Wheu we have sliulHed off this mortal euil 

nor ever had his will been puzzled by 

“ The dread of somethinjr after death ; 

The umliseo\er’d eouiitrv, from whose houin 
No tra\cdh‘r returns.” 


“ whose lightest w ord 

Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy young blood , 

]\luke thy tw^o eyes, like stars, start from their spheres. 

Thy knotty and coinhiiuM loeks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

Against all these tremendous motives for revenge 
be has only the far forecasting of a jiovverfnl and 
thoughtful mind, and the instinctive remonstrance of 
a healthful but undisciplined conscience. And so his 
intense apprehension of a boundless and unknown 
future carries him beyond the exigencies of the eva- 
iiescent present — cheeks a headlong courage, whieli 
would have tioddeii down every sublunary obstacle — 
daunts a vieioiis lesolntion — strikes the weapon of 
revenge from hands never formed for guilty’ deeds c'f 
blood — leaies him guiltless of delibeiate crime, and 
amenable only to the infirmity of sudden and resist- 
le'^s impulses, tor which he suffiTS himself the violent 
death he inflicts on others. 

“ 'finis eonsriciici' does make cowards of ns all , 

And llius tlie n.itivi* hue of re'^ohitiou 
Is s.cklu'd i)\t wall the ji.ile r.isl oi lliouglit." 

Murder, incest, iisur]uition, treachery, in the nearest 
circle of his being — the violent rending asunder of 
tlie tenderest ties of nature — had rudely aliesiated Ins 
whole heart from this world, urged from him tlie 
bitter complaint — 


; The murder of his father, his mother's crime, the 

I loss of his throne, and the tarnish of his name, 
prompted him to a bloody revenge, against which bis 

|| better nature revolted ; and the stuiggle between tlie 

I I two pressed those fearful considerations upon him, 
with resistless importunity. Never man had more 
fearful promptings to revenge than Hamlet. He had 
been dispossessed of his throne by a wicked uncle ; a 
father wdioin he loved w ith all tlie aidoiir of a loving 
and generous heart had been foully murdered. His 
mother, faultless hitherto, had been enticed by that 
crafty villain’s arts to join in the murderous con- 
spiracy against her own husband's life, and then cast 
herself into the arms of his murderer. Tliat murderer 

I' stands towards him in the relation of a parent, and a 
; sovereign. Worse than all, — his father’s unquiet 
ii spirit comes from its invisible abodes; and to the 
I ' account of his murder — 

“ Thus was I, bleeping, liy a brother’s hand. 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dispatched — 

I 

adds the terrific revelation, 

“ (’ut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

' LTihousel’d, disappointed, unaiieal’d ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to iny account 
With nil my imperfections on my lieiia 

and that he w^as now — 

“ Doom’d for a certain time to walk tlie night ; 

And, for the day, confin’d to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in his days of nature 
Were burnt and purg’d aw'ay,” 

I Leaving behind a revelation so thrice horrible, a tale 
I of horrors unrevealed, 


“ How we.iiy, vfale, 11, it and unprofll.ilile. 

Seem to me ell tlie uses ol llii'- world ! 

Tie on’t ’ 0 lie’ ’Us an uuweeiied garden, 

'fiiat grow's 1(» sei d , things r iik ami gross in nature 
J'obbesb it ineieh 

and set him yearning to dcliier himself fiom so li ill 
a being. 

The instigation to avenge his father, his mothtr, 
and himself, to imbrue his hand in the blood of a 
fellow-cicatiire and of himself, set him thinking, 

‘‘To be, (»>■ not to be, Unit ib tlie qui'stion. 

* * V * f 

'J'o ilie , to bleep , — 

'To sleep ! jiercliarice to dream , — Ay, tin ie\s tlie rub , ’ 

and moralizing over skulls and dry bones in a church- 
yard. But twenty Horatios might liavc died without 
plunging him into that chaos of solemn thought. 
Such, at least, is the character presented to ns. The 
poet pow'erfiilly depicts those motives, and the woik- | 
ing of them on Hamlet’s mind; and we are therefore 
to conclude that they wore necessary for the effect | 
they are described as producing. 

In Harry Sumner’s mind tlie results were similar, 
the motives different. The latter were intrinsically 
weaker and smaller ; the mind, therefore, w'hieh 
delved as deep, must have possessed an innate vital 
power and energy proportionately stronger and 
nobler. As he intently looked at and listened to the 
accomplished impersonator of that noble creation of , 
the greatest of nil poets ancient or modern, he heard 
distinctly^, set to sublime music, the echoes of his own : 
intellect. Two noble minds, Hamlet’s and his own, i 
with sight shut upon the visible, were looking in upon ^ 
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tlicmselves, Jind facing the stupendous questions, 
“Why am I here?” “What is to come?” But no 
temptation to man-murder pressed the vast query 
home on Sumner’s mind. It was not, in his case, 
despair proposing suicide ; nor revenge, blood for 
blood. Neither was it a noble nature turning sicken- 
ing fiom a sudden revelation of unexpected and 
foulest crime in beings of whose very nature he had 
a part. It was tlie heaven-inspired contemplation of 
a mind which had received its fust i?iiimalion — rude, 
sharp, and sudden — of the vanity of things of sense. 
By a defect of education, itself the result of the 
times and the system under which he was brought 
up, he had abandoned himself to a bright, gay, grace- 
ful present, which he had never once been taught 
to distiust. He was tiioroughl}' grounded in a whole 
al[)habet of elemental moralities which it liked him 
to obey; he had been told, together with the few 
universally received Christian doctrines, of a distant 
future; but how close that future was to him — how it 
ought to he his I’eal jjrrst'iitf he had never heard. 
And now he was suddenly confronted with the end of 
the visible and the present. The colour faded from 
the smiling face of nature; the bright blue that 
arched over him became overcast ; a chill as of the 
grave assuaged the warm rays of the sun of 3 0 Uth. 
lie h.'*d seen the liglit of life extiuguislicd in an 
instant hefoie his evf's, the stream suddenly frozen 
up in its channel, the e^ es sealed for ever to the 
present, tlic colour fade, tlic limbs stiffen, of one 
who w'licn the sun rose in tlic iiioniiiig was Ins living 
friend, \Nhose heart belonged to his, and wdiose eager 
pursuit of objects that were now notliing to him, had 
seemed as though their attainment were a self-sufK- 
cient object in itself. He saw the vessel of life sud- 
denly go down at liis side, whether to the infinite 
upnsMig or niifalhonuihle sinking of what it contained 
he knew not; and he found hni.sclf on the boundless 
sea ol’ being, awaiting surely at one time or another 
the same fate, and that great question unresolved. 
Words cannot convey the vastness of that considera- 
tion, when a gifted intellect first looks upon it. An 
inlinite unsatisfied yearning is all tiiat it icsults in — a 
consciousness — a hope — as it were, a sensation, of 
eternity. A finite medium cannot describe it. It is 
impossible to be spoken as it is felt. Even Hamlet’s 
speeches are weak iii comparison to their subject 
matter. Still they do wiiat language can. Hairy 
Sumner felt their three, and experienced all they sug- 
gested. The Present shrivelled up into vanity and 
nothingness at the bare thouglit of the endless 
Euture. All the pursuits of busy life appeared to 
him as beneath contempt, save us they referred to 
that Euture. .'\iid for the moment it seemed a 
wonder to him how' he could ever have experienced 
such a relish for pleasures that now appeared the 
veriest toys, such an interest in the pursuit of objects 
which he now felt to have no importance whatever 
belonging to them. 

The reigning monarch, and the unquiet spirit, 
fasting on fires and unrevealable horrors — a first class 
at Oxford — a member for Bribeworth and a coffined 
corpse — wealth, rank, and fame — Eternity — these 


among.st other contrasts flitted like phantoms through 
his mind, without any particular order or arrange- 
ment. At one time he felt as if he would have asked 
the ghost if he had seen anything of his murdered 
fiiciid; and it w'as thereabouts his thoughts were 
wandering w'hcn he answered the Hon. Mr. Browne 
so iinconncctedly. The shouting of voices loud and 
prolonged recalled him to himself. He witlidrew his 
eyes fiom the stage, and having taken a hasty survey 
of the audience was already back again in the play, 
when he expeiienced another distraction from 
Browne, who, wdien the slight tumult had subsided, 
]jroceeded to notice Sumner’s unconnected reply ; — 
for it had not escaped his observation. 

“My firm coiivicrion, Sumner, (as firm as any I 
have, that is,) is,” said that gentleman, “ that you are 
meditating appearing in the character of Hamlet 
yourself.” 

“ Wli} ?” inquired Sumner. 

“Why? why, when 1 asked you a minute or two 
ago if you saw Koakes in tlie bo.\ tlieic, 

‘ T’^nlKHiselM, (li«>n])|)ninteil, iiniiiicnrd ' 

Witli all my impciii’ctioiis on niy liead !’ 

says you.” 

“ Did I ?” 

‘M)id you? yes, you did! I tell you wliat, I shall 
retire farther into llie back part of the box. I’m 
afiaid you're going to act Hamlet’s madness to tlic 
life. If you do,” continued Mr. Browne, directing 
his glass towards llie second tier box on the prosce- 
nium, “ there’s an Ophelia for you, W hat a lovely 
girl ! Is she not, Lady Emma ? Pray give me your 
opinion,” and ho handed his glass to Lady Elanta- 
genet as he spoke. 

“ Pretty, for a black beauty ! ” said the lady 
appealed to. “ I cannot confess to an admiration of 
(Mther eyes or hair ot the colour of coal.” 

“ You don’t like beauty in deep mourning, Lady 
Emma?” replied Mr. Browne, 

“ Why, Sumner, that is Lord Clifton ! ” continued 
tlie speaker, on perceiving the door of the box open 
towards w'liicb bis glass was directed, and a gentle- 
man enter wdiose face he recognised. “ Are you 
acquainted w ith him ? I wonder if that sweet girl is 
his sister ? ” 

“I w'as at Winchester wdth him,” replied Sumner, 
at the same time regarding the box to which his 
attention had been directed. “ It is he, I have not 
once met him since I left Winchester. Wc were 
great friends there.” 

Now for the first time did Sumner observe the lady, 
who, seated in front of the bo.x, was watching with 
intense interest the effect of Hamlet’s feigned^tnad- 
ncss upon the loving Ophelia. Something struck 
him either in that face or form, for it was seveial 
moments before his gaze had reverted to the repre- 
sentation. He saw a giil who appeared to be about 
twenty years of age, simply but tastefully attired, 
reclining in an attitude whose grace was the more 
conspicuous from its simplicity and absence of affec- 
tation ; her pale cheek was pillowed pensively on 
the back of her hand ; her dimpled elbow rested on 
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the velvet cushion which lined the front edge of the 
box; her large black eyes of speaking brightness 
were fixed intently with an expression of deep and 
tender softness on the grief-stricken Ophelia; her 
hair of raven blackness was soft and glossy, and, 
parted in the middle, was drawn np and fastened 
behind her cars. Her forehead was wdiitc and oval, and 
her mouth w^ore an expression of innocence and repose. 

Sumner thought within himself that he had never 
seen a beautiful woman before this moment, and, 
satisfied witli tliat reflection, he once more directed 
his regards to the stage. But he saw no longer Ham- 
let nor Ophelia. His memory had taken away an 
impression so vivid and exact, that he conld not 
divest himself of it. Wlicther he gaised at Hamlet, 
or Ophelia, or the King, or the Queen, or the attend- 
ants, he saw only the raven hair and the soft black 
j eye.^, the coral lips, and the face of radiant white- 

i ness. The exact position in w'hich she sat, nay, the 

very box she occupied, steadily kept its place in dis- 
tinct outline before him. Whither had his muaiiiffs 
' and liis solemn speculations flown ? W^’ords, wliich a 

I minute or two before went echoing over every chord of 

Lis inmost being, now he heard, and that was all. 

I Not many seconds had elapsed before he found him- 
self gazing at this beauteous object in a reverie of 
admiration, wholly unconscious of the silent panto- 
mime of “nods, and winks, and wreathed smiles,’* 
which Lady Emma, her mother the ducliess, who 
had been awtikened on purpose, and Mr. Browne, 
were performing at his expense. Several such 
stolen glances had he taken, and he was now just 
at the end of one which he had prolonged beyond 
all bounds, accusing himself of the grossest breach of 
manners, and yet gazing on, when, just as he had 
summoned resolution to “look away,” she glanced 
from the stage towards the box occupied by liis party, 
and their e}es met. Was this the first time that she, 
too, had looked in that direction? or was it an old 
ofFence, that slic so quickly averted her gaze, with 
almost a perceptible confusion in her maimer and 
glow on her cheeks i Be that as it may, there was 
in that exchange of glances a meaning conveyed to 
each, w'liich one would have indignantly disclaimed, 
and the other dared not own. From that moment 
each felt know n to the other. Some heart-deep sym- 
patliy had welled up from the inmost soul of each, 
and the united glance was a presage of a completer 
union. Not one w'ord more of the play did 8umner 
hear. His demeanour was suddenly so completely 
changed, tliat his sister’s attention was distracted, and, 
looking to the box opposite, and observing its bright 
occujiant, one of her archest smiles played over her 
pensive countenance. * At length, rising from liis 
scat, and apologising to the ladies in the box, Sumner 
begged to be permitted a few minutes absence, for the 
purpose, as he would have himself and his parly 
believe, of renewing an old school friendship. He 
had scarcely tapped at the door of the box before it 
was opened, and his hand was warmly grasped by 
Lord Clifton, who exclaimed at the same time : — 

“ 1 thought 1 could not be mistaken. What has 


become of you, my dear Sumner, these last six years? 

I knew you the moment I caught sight of you. Let 
me introduce you to my sister.” (Why does he start? 
why does the colour mantle over his face and brow ?) 

“ My dear Agnes, you have often heard me speak of 
Mr. Sumner. Can you come home with us as soon 
as Hamlet has done his murder, and talk over old 
times? — that dear old town w'ith its glorious cross, and 
the peerless old warden!’^ ' 

Lord Clifton’s sister acknowledged the introduction i 
in her own })ecnliar, artless, and graceful manner. ; 

“ May I so far presume upon a school-hoy fiiencl- 
ship,” said Sumner, looking first at Lord Clifton and j 
then at his sister, and extending liis hand, “as to 
solicit a less formal commcneenient of an acquaint- i 
ance I already so highly prize ?” 

Lady Agnes blushed deeply, as she gracefully re- \ 
sponded to his lequest, and every pulse in Harry 
Sumner’s body throbbed vehemently as her wliite 
hand touched his own. 

“ Does there not seem to yon something remark- 
able, Lady Agnes,” he said, “in an acquaintanee i 
commenced whilst witnessing the representation of 1 
this drama?” 

“ Why? what do you mean ?” slie inquired. 

An answer to these questions it was wiiolly out of 
Harry Sumner’s power to discover. Why he had 
made the observation he was now called ujion to 
explain, ho himself knew’ not. There teas a rduse, 
hut he could not Jhid it. 'I'iie train ol tlioiight which 
led to it, he w’as unable to delect. It had Middenly 
appeared through ilie logion of feeling, and all trace 
of it liad again vanished. He W'as slightly confused 
for a second or tw'o, and hesitated, but very qiiicklv 
iccovering himself: 

“ 1 really do not exactly know what I nicanl,” he 
replied, smiling; “ it appeals that the pleasure 1 ex- 
jiericncc in this inlrodnction has lost me my self- 
possession.” 

The long black silken eye-lashes whicli had been 
drooping over a nosegay, were gently raised, and one 
rapid glance of those biight oibs spoke volumes to one 
able to detect its meaning. It w'as as though she had 
said, “Tin’s is not compliment. How different from 
llie phrasi's my ear is accustomed to! ’I’lie woids, the 
tone, are genuine.” One look confirmed her conjec- 
tures, and a gleam of admiration flashed from eyes ,j 
bright as tlie moon at her full, and deep as the mid- | 
night that surrounds her. It was with a slight hesi- | 
tatioii that she replied, | 

“ It is strange tliat Alfred should have met you 
here. It is so seldom we visit the theatre — Alfred 
persuaded me to come. He says it is impossible to j 
gaze on a grander jricturc of ruin in a noble, creed- 
less soul.” I 

“ I have scarcely removed my eyes from Macready 
since the first moment of his appearance,” rejrlied 
Sumner, , 

“ 1 observed,” said the Lady Agnes, “how intent i 
you were upon the representation.” 

Harry Sumner’s countenance and manner betrayed j 

the sudden sensation of delight which this obser- i 
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vatiori of Lady Agnes liad excited within liira ; and 
the artless girl instantly detected her mistake. 

‘‘ I noticed tliat you did not exchange a word with 
that lovely girl in the front of your box,” she con- 
j tinned, with admirable self-possession, 
j “ That is my sister,” said Sumner. 

I “Oh! is it?” exclaimed Lady Agnes. “Perhaps 

I J may have the pleasure of meeting her some day.” 

[ A short silence following this remark, Lord Clifton 
I took advantage of it to introduce Mr. Browne, who 
had entered tlie box during the jiroccding conversation. 

I'hat gentleman was fairly overcome by tlie exces- 
sive beauty of J/ady Agnes ; and being a gentleman 
of excitable temperament, be broke out into a violent 
1 lit of compliment. “ I would have made the circuit 
j, of the woild, for this one intioduclion,” he said. 

I How ditlerent was the expre^-iion of those dark eyes 
1 when tliey regarded tlic speaker, to lliat witli Avhich 
she liad looked u}»oii his friend ! It was not contempt, 
it was too gentle for that. It might have been pity. 
INIr. Browne mistook the glance. 

“ / have scarcely seen the he continued, 

after a nionu'iit’s pause; “ I have not been able, witli 
the most violent efforts (! ])ray your paidon), to re- 
move my e)es from inis box.” 

“ You have my pardon ; foi, not observing it, I w'as 
not incommoded,” she replied, with a laugh, that 
sf'CMiied to (lcj)iecate any unnecessary seventy. “But 
30U liave, I think, confessed to ^ory bad taste.” 

“To an admiration of beauty amounting to weak- 
ness,” he replied. 

“ You ])refer feeding your eyes to your mind,” she 
answered gaily, and then, addressing herself to IJairy 
Sumner, “ 1 think I know the other ladies,” she 
I continued; “the Duchess of Haroldweir and her 
' daugliter, are they not?” 

“ The Siinie,” he answered : adding, with an 
eanl(*stlle^s of tone and niamicv whicli left no room 
for doubt about its genuineness, “ May I, Lady 
1 Agnes, petition for permission to introduce my sister 
j; to you' It may be fraternal partiality, but 1 aniiei- 
I pate yon will like lier nuicli.” 

Tlu* drawing up of tlie curtain, and the conimciice- 
i ment of the next act, put a stop to any fuither con- 

I versation ; and 1 larry Stiinner and Mr. Browne having 

I I done their respective liomages to Lady Agnes, left 
the box to rejoin their paity. As they w ended their 

I round the semi-circular corridor, Mr. Browne 

I remarked : 

I “ Well, that is a remarkably pretty giil, I must say, 
i hut monstrous pert and llurpant.’ Sumner was 
i silent, and bit his lip. “ Don’t you think so, old 
I fellow ?” 

I' “ if you must know,” he at length replied, “1 
never remember to have heard two epithets more 
j falsely applied.” 

!' “ Sumner!” exclaimed Mr. Browne, “falsely ap- 

,1 plied ! — recollect yourself — what do you mean ?” 
j “ I do not mean the word ‘falsely’ in an offensive 
j sense,” replied Sumner. 

I “ But it u offensive, and I beg j^ou will be more 
I select in your terms,” rejoined Mr. Browne. “ In 


fact, unless you retract 3^0111* words, sir, I sliall con- 
sider it an insult,” he continued angrily. 

A flush of indignation in one instant mantled over 
Sumner’s face and brow. 

“I meant what I said, as is my custom, sir,” w^as 
his somewhat haughty repl3^ 

“Then you shall retract, or answer for it,” said Mr. 
Browne, veheInentl3^ 

“ The former I certainly shall not do ; if any one 
was pert and flippant,” continued Harry Simmer, 
who was now' thoroughl)’^ roused, “it was yourself. 
I presume I am at liberty to appl3’^ the same epithets 
to your observations, which you chose to apply to a 
lady’s ?’’ 

The collected, although perhaps testy and haughty 
mfinnerin which he spoke, added fuel to Mr. Browne’s 
irritation. 

“ ^ es, sir! ’ he exclaimed with a vehemently 
excited lone and manner, “you aie! you may take 
any hbertv^ 3’ou please. And I su])pose you are pre- 
pared to abide the consequences?” 

“ Quito ! ” replied Simmer quietly, as Mr. Browne 
rushed out of the first door in tlic corridor he came to, 
and rajndlv articulating, — 

“You will explain, sir, to the ladies the cause of 
my absence ! ” 

Sumner had no time to reply to this request, had it 
been necessary ; and so with a feeling of depression 
of spirits, which lie invariably expeiicnced when he 
was in any way impUeated in quarri'ls, or oilier matter 
causing ill blood, and with a consoling expectation 
that the air would ])rove bencfieial to his friend, he 
procoedi‘d to n'joiii his part3'. 

Of course, llic inqiiirii's after Mr. Browne, as soon 
as it was observed that he was not forlhcoming, were 
e.iger and urgent, especiall}' on the jiart of “her Som- 
nolency” and the Lady Emma. Snrnner informed 
them that sometliing had oceurred as they were on 
the road to their box, which had obliged him to leave 
immediately ; and that ho liad desired him to C011VC3' 
his apologies and regrets to the ladies. 

Nothing of ain^ moment happened after this to the 
end of the traged3\ The tears am’ sobs of Mrs. 
Bengord, as the pla)’’ piogressed, especially Avheii the 
loving Ophelia falls a victim to the same awful fate 
she had so touchingly bewailed in Hamlet, excited the 
wonder of the ducliess and the nierriment of her 
daughter. As far as Harry Simmer was concerned, 
the represenlatioii had ended long ago; in every 
scene he saw onh^ the opposite box — in every 
character the daik eyed and dark haired girl who 
occupied it. Scarcel}', as it seemed to him, had he 
resumed his seat, before the play was over. The 
curtain fell, a tiiinult of applause broke forth from 
the audience, certain vague sensations ot a ter- 
restrial paradise floated dreamily about him; ver}' 
different to the weight which, in her own despite, 
oppressed the naturally buoyant spirits of his sister. 
One wistful gaze lingered upon the curtain behind 
which the stricken mind of Ophelia had been over- 
thrown : the duchess gave a parting snore, and began 
to arise out of her slumbers, a sigh of deep relief 
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escaped from Lady Emma, Mr. Perigord was obliged 
to be almost shaken out of bis musings; wliicb 
having no connexion with the play, were as profound 
now, as whilst it was proceeding ; and the whole 
party having adjusted shawls, tippets, cloaks, hoods, 
scarf^s, and hats, made the best of their way to the hall 
of the theatre. Harry Simmer’s sense of the ridiculous 
was sorely tried by a tableau vivnufy which caught 
his eye in rude outline just after having taken a rapid 
farewell glance at the box from which Lord Clifton 
and his party had now disappeared. 

Lionel lloakcs was making a desperate succession 
of nods and bows, with a view to obtain his recog- 
nition ; a labour to perseverance in which he appeared 
to be severely prompted (judging from his writhes 
and winces) by certain nudges which the lady with 
a vermilion face and crimson reticule seemed to be 
plentifully administering. That lady herself seemed 
in a high state of nervousness, her whole body and 
every feature of her face, particularly her nose, was 
on the work ; and still, motionless and mute, sat a 
young lady at her side. 

Lord Clifton and his sister, with great politeness, 
waitied for a few moments in the lobby of the theairc 
on purpose to afford Sumner an opportunity of intro- 
ducing his sister. 'I'liat ceremony was performc“d by 
Harry Sumner in the genuine, unaffected, and yet 
courtly manner peculiar to him ; and it having been 
arranged that Mrs. Perigord and Iier brother should 
lunch at Clifton House the folhnving morning, the 
tw'o parties separated to their respective destinations. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS.— No. T. 

IXTROLUCTION. 

In the contemplation of the objects of Nature, we 
generally feel most inclination to study those that are 
universally obvious and easy of examination; vhile 
tliose that must be sought for, in order to be seen, 
are often the last to which we direct our attention. 
Thus it happens, that W’hile Botany boasts of myriads 
of admirers, her sister science, Entomology, though 
i not her inferior either in beauty, symmetry, or grace, 
has received the lioniagc of very few comparatively. 

! In connexion with the former study, the very mass 
j of mankind, even the prof anum vulgusy how'ever igno- 
I rant of the technical details, have many early-formed, 
i and therefore pleasing, associations. Every country- 
I house has its blooming parterres, and numerous cot- 
I tages their glowing btJtdcrs; botanic gardens have 
I been formed in the vicinity of most of the larger 
! cities, wliile nufsery-grounda are frcqdent in the 
i neighbourhood even of provincial towns. The charm- 
ing productions of Flora everywhere meet and allure 
us, enchanting us by their beauty, regaling us by 
their fragrance, and interesting us as much by their 
subservience to our luxuries and comfort as to the 
necessary support and well-being of our life. Beasts, 
birds, and fishes, also, in some one or other of these j 
respects, attract our notice ; but insects, unfortunate 


insects, are so far from attracting us, that we arc nc- |! 
customed to abhor them from our childhood. The || 
first knowledge we get of them is as tormentors ; they \ 
are usually pointed out to us by those about us as ,! 
ugl 3 % filthy, and noxious creatures ; and the whole i 
insect world, with the exception, perhaps, of butter- 
flies and some few others, are devoted by one univer- 
sal ban to proscription and execration, ns fit only to 
be trodden under foot and crushed. It will be our 
object, in the present series of papers, to present to I 
our readers some interesting particulars respreting I! 
this nuich-injun d class of tlie animal kingdom, w'iih 
the hope that they will ho stimulated thereby to ])ur- 
sue their rcsearclies in this most interesting depart- i 
men t of study. ' 

In the first place, let us hastily ghiiice at the Classi- 
fication of Insects. The subdivision into Orders is 
chiefly founded on the character of the wdiigs; since 
it is found that the structure of these organs aflords a 
good general index to that of tlie body. 'Lhe Orders , 
are eleven in number; eight of winged, and three of | 
w'ingless, insects ; viz. — i 

1. CoLr.orTLRA, or Bi iirLFs, These arc the most ' 
numerous and best known of the whole class. It is 
probable that fioin .*10, 000 to f 0,000 of this species 
alone now exist in tlie cabinets of colli'ctors ; and we 
may safely affirm, that at least as many move yet re- 
main to be discovered. 

2. OaTiiorrtKA. This Oi dor comprises miinerons 
well-known insects, such as gia^shoppeis, locusts, 
cockroaches, and earwigs. Sc me of the largest of 
known insects belong to it: a few .speciis attaining a 
length r»f eight or nine inclic.s, and an equal expan- 
sion of wing«. 

3. Nei’Roi’tf.ua ; containing DragoFi flies, May-flies, 
Ant-lions, White Ants or Terinitis, and some others. 
They arc of intermediate size. 

4. Hymenoi'Teka : comprehending Bees, Wasps, 
Ants, Ichneumons, Saw-flies, Gall-flies, and many 
others. 

5. Lepidoftera. 'riic insects of this Order aic 
commonly ranked as Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinges 
or Hawk-moths. They are among the most hiMUtiiul, 
and the largest, of the whole class; and in numbers 
arc equal to any other order, except the Coleoptera. 

6. Homoptlra; including Cicadas, Lantern-flies, 
Plant-lice, and so on. 

7. Hlteroptera ; comprising Bugs, Boat-flies, and 

Water-scoipions. I 

8. Diptera. An important class, containing Gnat.s', i, 
Flies, Gad-flies, &c. 

9. Apjianiptera ; including Fleas, and their allicp 

10. Parasita, or Louse tribe. 

11. Thysanoura, a small order, containing the 
families of Sugar-lice and Spring-tails. 

Having thus briefly stated the names of the prin- 
cipal members of this great family, we shall proceed i 
to enumerate the various inducements which ofter ij 
themselves for the study of Entomology, and to show |i 
that many important les.sons, in morals and religion, || 
may be derived from a contemplation of the habits j 
and manners of insects. I 
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If it be granted, that making discoveries is one of 
tlie most satisfactory of human pleasures, tlicn we 
may, without hesitation, affirm that the study of En- 
tomology will open a wider field for this than either 
Botany, Mineralogy, or the higher branches of Zoo- 
logy. However limited the manor upon which you 
can pursue your game, you will find tliat your efforts 
are often rewarded by the capture of some non- 
descript or rarity at present not possessed by other 
( Entomologists. The “ gilded summer-flies ” are nu- 
j merousas “ leaves in Vallumbrosa.” No recess of the 
I forest is so obscure but there the “ w'inged messcn- 
! gers” arc seen to sport and play. P^very pool of water 
1 is pregnant with life, and each lonely moor and 
secluded dell is the chosen abode of thousands of these 
I little creatures. 

i The various beauties of insects — their glittering 
; colours, their graceful forms, — siij)ply an inexhaust- 
; ible souicc of attraction. To use the expressive but 
; somewhat exagf^erated language of Messis. Kiiby 
' and Spence, “ They appear to have been nature’s 
favouiite proiluelions, in which, to manifest her power 
and skill, she has combined and concentiMted almost 
all that is either beautiful or graceful, interesting or 
alluring, curious or singular, in eveiy other class and 
order of her children. To these, her valued minia- 
I lures, she has given the most delicate touch and 
j highest finish of hei jicncil. What numbers vie with 

j tl e charming offspring of Tloia in vaiious beauties! 

’ Some in the delicacy and vaiiety of their coloins, — 
i colours not like those of floweis, evanescent and 
1 fugitive, but fixed and durable, sur\ iviiig their sub- | 
; ject, and adorning it as much after death as they did 
; when it was alive ; otheis, again, in the veinmg and 
'' texture of tlu'ir wings; and otheis in the lich cottony 
|; down that clothes them. The ^ civet tints of the 
pluunige of birds aie not supeiior to what the curious 
obsei ver iiiav di.'Cover in a vaiie'y of Lepidopteia; 
i and those man) -eoloui ed eyes which deck so glo- 
j| riiAidy the peacock’s tail, aie imitated with success by 
|| one of oiii most common biittcTflies. In variegation, 

1, insects certainly exceed eveiy other class of animated 
i beings. Nature, in her sportive mood, when painting 
] them, sonietinics imitates the clouds of hea\cii, at 
1 others, the meandering course of the rivers of the 
I eailh, or the undulations of then waters; many aie 
I veined like heaiitifnl iiiarhles ; otheis have the sein- 
I hlancc- of a robe of the finest net-woik thrown oxer 
I them; and others are blazoned with heraldic in- 
I signia.” We might enlarge upon this subject, but wc 
think that we have said eiioiigli to show that great 
pleasure may be derived from aii exainiiiatiou of the 
cxtciior form and decorations of insects. 

Again, the injuries which they inflict upon us are ex- 
tensive and complicated ; butaknowledgeof their gene- 
ral habits may lead, as it often has led, to the means of 
guarding against these injuries. A small ant, accord- 
ing to Humboldt, opposes almost invincible obstacles 
to the progress of civilization in many parts of the 
torrid zone. These animals devour paper and parch- 
ment ; they destroy every book and manuscript. 
Many provinces of Spanish America cannot, in con- 


sequence, show a w’ritten document of a hundred 
years’ existence. Again, there are beetles which 
deposit their larvae in trees in such formidable num- 
bers, that whole forests perish beyond the power of 
remed)'. The pines of the Hartz have thus been 
destroyed to an enormous extent; and in North 
America, at one place in South Carolina, at least 
rdnety trees in every hundred, upon a tract of tw'o 
thousand acres, were swept away by a small, black, 
winged bug. Surely the study which teaches us how j 
to avert such calamities as these cannot he deemed | 
insignificant! 

Lastly, if we attend to the history and manners of | 
insecis, they will furnish us with many useful lessons j 
in ethics, and from them wc may learn to improve j 
ourselves in various virtues. If we value diligence 
and indefatigable industry; judgment, prudence, and | 
foresight; economy and frugality, — if we look upon 
modesty and diffidence as female ornaments, — if w’e 
leverc parental affection, — of all these and many 
more virtues, insects, in their various instincts, ex- 
hibit several sti iking examples. 

With respect to leligioiis instruction, also, insects 
are far fiom unprofitable ; indeed, in this view, 
entomology seems to possess peculiar advantages 
above every other branch of natural history. “In 
the larger animals, though wc admire the consum- 
mate ait and wisdom manifested in them, and adore 
that Almighty power and goodness which, by a -won- 
derful machinery, kept in motion by the constant 
action and reaction of the great positive and negative 
powers of nature, maintains in full foicc the circula- i 
tions necessary to lift, perception, and enjoyment ; 
yet as theie seems no dispropovlion between the 
object and the difiereiit operations that are going on 
in them, and we see that they aliord sullicient space 
for the play of their systems, wc are not immediately , 
siiuck With wonder and astonishment.”^ But when 
we find that creature.s which in the scale of being 
die next to nonentities, are elaborated with so much 
art and contrivance, have such a number of parts, 
both external and internal, all so highly finished, and 
each so admirably adapted to its purpose, and that, 
moreover, tliese minims of nature ate cudow^ed with I 
such a vaiiety of organs of perception and instru- j 
mciits of motion,— truly no one who contemplates | 
these wonders and miiacles can fail to admit that 
“ ihe hand that made us is divine ; ” that wc are the 
woik of a Being, infinite in power, in wisdom, and 
in goodness. Q- Q* i 

MISSIONS. 

Have you a 'fitiss'iotif dear reader ? — or, 
rather, have you discovered what your mission ' 
is? If you have, tvliy — taut viieux four ; 

but it will not be so well for me ; as I 
must inevitably incur your contempt by the 
plain declaration, that 1 do not know what my 
mi>sion is. Every body seems to have a mission ; 

(l) Kirby and Spcncc. Introd. to Eiitoin. j 
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I in these days ; so it is probable that I, too, 
have one, though, to my shame be it spoken, I 
have given myself very little trouble about it. 
The fact is, that I havci been much too busy all 
my life, with work wliich could by no possi- 
bility be avoided, to have any time for consi- 
dering whether or not such work were my own 
proper mission. Like Miss Monflathers’ young 
ladies, I have been employed 

“In work, work, work, 

In work alway.” 

Such people are drudgcjs and not missionaries. 
As yet my mission has not been revealed to me; 
en attendant such a revelation, I am willing to 
assist other people in the fullilmeiit of theirs. 
If, my respected reader, you ha\ e an important 
mission and can make any use of me, be so 
good as to look upon me as your wdlling slave, 
and tax my energies in the cause, furtlnvitli. 

It is a pleasant thing to talk to people about 
their missions. One man’s mission is to raise 
the w^orking classes ; — another man’s is to lower 
the taxes ; — this person believes that to venti- 
late mankind thoroughly is Ids ‘‘ being’s end 
and aim and tliat one considers the promo- 
tion of Raggetl Schools as his peculiar mission. 
Yes, it is plctasant to talk with such people ! 
— Ought we not, perhaps, to say, it is pleasant 
to let them talk to you ? for it is seldom that 
a man with a mission does not get all the talk 
to himself. A further qualification, too, may 
be thought necessary. It is pleasant for a t'nnc 
— say, two hours, at the utmost ; after that 
period it is not so pleasant ; as the listener 
begins to have a horrid suspicion that the 
talker, like the man wdtli the cork leg, will 
' never stop, but will go on to all ctcridty. I 
; appeal to your ow^n experience, most candid 
reader — have you never been talked dead by a 
; man with a mission ? — or, (confess now, and be 
pardoned,) have you not prosecuted your mi.s- 
.sion till the listening faculty of your hearer 
broke down ? Of course you have. And now 
let me tell you my private opinion on this 
matter. It is better, far better to be seized by 
the button by a man witli a mission similar to 
those indicated above, — which are unselfish and 
take his thoughts out of himself, — than to be 
carefully and courteously talked over by some 
men whose missions are more difllcult to ascer- 
tain and to approve. 

Of two evils, it is perhaps the lesser to know 
wliat a man is going to say before he begins to 
speak, than not to know what he is driving at, 
after he has spoken. You are in tlie former 
condition when in conversation with a man 
wdiosc mission is plain, straightforward and 
benevolent ; you are in the latter condition 
with one whose mission is mysterious, doubtful, 
or selfish. The former you have a respect for, 
and sympathy with, ay, even though he bore 
you ; — for enthusiasm and forgetfulness of self 


always command our best feelings ; — the latter 
excites dislike and suspicion, wbicji arc among 
our lowest feelings. 

For instance, when a man whose whole and 
sole object — whose self-elected mission, in fact, 
is to get on in the world, becomes a philan- 
thropy-monger, as a means of fulfilling that 
mission, he can never pass for a true philan- 
thropist to the discerning observer. 11 is love 
for this or that particular class of sufferers, is 
always hien calcule ; so wndl calculated as never 
to stop short of the })aying point Ills hatred 
of unpopular parties, and measures, and men, is 
intense : — he may be quite aware tliat these 
very men, measures, or parties, are friendly to 
the best iiitcM*ests of liuniaiiity, — they are un- 
popular, and therefore are contrary to liis in- 
terests, and he hates thorn. Ilis mission is to 
get on in this world, and it wift not do to 
recognise the good of unpopular things. Loudly 
he proclaims his belief in the axiom, Vox 
populi, vox Dei;” softly he whispers to liim>elf, 
(so softly that he scarcely hears it, perha])*?,) 
‘‘ Voxauri, vox Dei.” In ginieial !i el(‘v< r phil- 
anthropy -inong(‘r speculates sncce^'^fiilly, and 
makes a figiir(‘ and a fnrtiine in tlie woild, and 
fulfils Iris mission. — “ Verily sliall have his 
reward’’ — the reward oI‘ the seH-see];(‘r. 

Again, soiiui peojric' to h^lieve il to he 

tlieir mission to reform others, vvliih* tin y forg<*t 
that reformation, like charily, <mgiit to la^urin at 
home. In these, vanity, that hauglily element 
in our nature, shows itsidfin its nio-t disagri c- 
able form. TJiey ar(‘ admirers and lo\(*rs of 
themselv<js, but with La Fontaine’s (jualifiea- 
tion, mns avoir de rivanxy It is W(dl to 
warn those who are born with a love of fault- 
finding, that it is by no means a nee(‘ssary 
consequence that their mission is to reform 
t hei r fel lo w-c^ eat u res . 

One thing concerning missions lias been 
generally admitted by all parties : — that mis- 
takes are oftim made about them. A man will 
go on covering an acre or two of cam ass with 
soulless, tasteless daubs, and never discover 
that he is mistaking liis mission, — that Nature 
never intended him for a paintcir, but for a 
merchant, or a chemist, or a comic actor. An 
excellent prose writer wrill firmly believe that 
he was born a poet, and will persist in writing 
verses, to the ri^gret of all his friends and the 
exa.speration of the reviewers. A successful 
novelist will take it into Iris head that he is 
born to regenerate the drama — and he writes 
detestable plays. to prove his mission. An able 
king, whose mission was, as every one thought 
but himself, to rule his kingdom and head his 
armies, firmly believed that he was born to be a 
great author, and spoiled reams and reams of 
paper in furtherance of that notion. History 
affords us numerous examples of people who 
have mistaken their missions. 
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Perhaps you will ask rae to define exactly what 
is meant by the word. I was once requested by 
a little girl of six years old to tell her, what 
her papa and I meant by the word “mission,” 
which had struck on her ear frequently in the 
course of our conversation. I told her that 
“ it meant, doing that which we considered 
best ; tliat which gave us the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and made us thorouglily contented.” “ And 
has every body a mission ?” asked tlie child ; 
“little girls and all?” “Yes; if they can 
find out what it is. ” “ Then I have got a 

mission, for I know what it is that I consider 
best, and what gives mo the greatest satis- 
! faction.” “ Well, my dear, what is it ?” “ Wh}% 

! it is to eat jilum-calNO, and dabble my feet in I 
I the pond ! ” Since that time I have avoided 
j defining the word “ Mission.” 
ji "J’hose who have not yet beamed to know 
j their mission, are apt to j)refigure it to tin rn- 
i selves a> something great and noble ; vanity 
!' says, som(‘tliing wurtliy the missionary. But 
j we must not indulge in such vague prophecies, 

: lest ]»ride have a fall; and J who have* once 
j or twjce perliaps indulged a wild hope* of being 
; sonu! day a great poet, or philoMipher, or a 
I triu^ arti.st, may discover that I have no sucli 
I mission, and that 1 am beginning to bore tin; 

mniabh* reader, who is curious on the subject 
; of jMis.-»ioris. *1. M. \V. 

; E All by DAYS OK JEAN (JUDE.MliEllG. 

('"FIAT’TEn I. 

, , A YOUTH, hftwren fourteen and fifteen yrais of age, 
i' was ascending, with the lightness of a r(»e, the stecj> 
sides of a hill, from the toj) of which iiiiglit still be 

I distinguished, notwithstanding the darkness whieh 
l! was fast closing around, the embattled towers of an 

I I old castle. A piercing cry, Inch rang through the 
I air, suddenly arrested the steps of the nocturnal waii- 

' dcrcr. lie looked around, listened for a repetition of 
I the sound, and was just about to rt commence his 
; almost aerial ascent, when a second cry, followed by a 
' groan, again struck upon his ear. 

“ Who calls?” said he, listening with breathless 
I attention. 

I A voice, which seemed to proceed from the bottom 
I of a ravine, formed by the waters which liad formerly 
i lodged at the foot of the mountain, but which the beat 
I of several summers liad gradually di icd np, replied: — 

' “ Whoever you may be, come to the help of an 

I unfortunate traveller, who, with his horse, has fallen 
I into a bottomless abyss ! ” 

“ Metbinks it must have a bottom, since you have 
found it;” replied the young pedestrian, now de- 
scending the mountain as quickly as be bad at first 
been ascending it; then, with a thorough knowledge 
of the place, which proved him to be an inhabitant of 
that country, he advanced towards the ravine, and, 
leaning over the entrance of it, exclaimed, 

“ Where are you?” 


“ Here !” replied a most piteous voice. 

“ I am just at the foot of the stairs,” replied the 
youth. “ Have a moment’s patience.” 

And in two or three bounds he was by the side of a 
man, whose features lie w'as prevented from distin- 
guishing by the darkness, but who caught his hand, 
as he exclaimed, 

“ Every bone in my body is broken ; 1 am bruised 
all over! — Help me, I implore you, to extricate my 
leg from the stirrup! — Above all, do not let the horse 
stir, or I am lost!” 

Seeing the animal standing by uninjured, the young 
man immediately concluded that the iiorse had not 
fallen, but descended so rapidly, that the shock, as he 
reached the bottom, liad thrown his rider, lie soon 
extricated the latter from the stirrup, and assisting 
him to rise, begged of him to lean on him ; and 
taking hold of the horse’s bridle, he easily regained 
the steps, cut lather b\' tlic feet than by tlie bands of 
men, and having placed horse and man once more on 
terra-fiima, he inquired of the rider where he intended 
to go. 

“To Yum Gudeinburg;” replied he; “ I have a 
mcssiige from iii}'^ mistress, the Earoness You Pract, j 
i to Mademoiselle do Sulgeloch.” | 

j “ To m\ sister!” exchiimed the youth, in astonish- ' 
incut. 

“ Arc }ou, tlimi, Jean Gensfleisch, son of the late , 

I TiOid of Sulgeloch ?” inquired the servant. | 

“ Yes,” answered Jean, examining, liy the light of 
the moon, the speaker, whose features had suddenly 
assumed an expiossioii of constraint and reserve. 

“ I am not acquainted with this Countess, and can- 
not guess wliat she wants with my sister !” said Jean, i 

Tlie servant’s lips moved as if going to rejily, but, j 
changing his iniml, he drew a parchment Irom his 
gipsire,* saying simply, “ This will explain all.” 
Then, as if hiiding his streiigtli sufliciently restored 
to peiuiit of hi3 walking alone, he dropped the arm 
wdiicli liad served him as a support, and began to 
ascend the mountain, on tiie summit of which the 
castle was situated. 

From leelmgs too vague to define, Jean now be- 
came absent ; his heart began to beat ; and it was not 
mere curiosity that made him quicken his steps; for, 
trifling and iinim])ortant tis tliis incident seemed, yet 
to any one acquainted with the mode of life of the 
inhabitants of Yum fiudemberg, it would not be mat- 
ter of surprise that it excited uneasiness and appre- 
hension. 

Jean Gensfleisch de Sulgeloch had lost liis father a 
short time after his birth, and his mother, left a widow 
with two children, liimself and a daughter ten years 
older, having gradually beheld the immense fortune 
bequeathed by her liushaiid swallowed up by the 
demands of a swarm of creditors, died of grief, leaving 
her two cliildieii alone in tlie world. 

Meline was tlien eighteen, and Jean eight. Since , 
this event six years had flowed on, and from the time 
the coffin of the widowed lady of Sulgeloch had passed 
through the gates of Yum Gudemberg, they had never 

(1) A kind of pouch, then worn at the girdle. 
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opened to admit a friend, a neighbour, or even a 
casual visitor. The young girl and the boy were 
every tl)ing to each other; he protected her — she 
cheered him. Meline had grown up in the shade of 
the lonely woods which adorned the propert}" trans- 
mitted from descendant to descendant of the Sulgc- 
lochs: she had never passed the gate of the park; 
her days w'ere spent in walking, reading, and tending 
her birds and flowers. Jean rambled about like a 
wild deer until evening beheld the brother and sister 
together in the large hall of the castle, where, being 
' joined by their two old servants, Gobert and Gertrude, 
husband and wife, Moline prayed aloud, and then, 
summer as well as winter, one hour after daylight 
had fled from the horizon, the four inmates of this old 
manor-house retired to rest. 

We may now understand why the arrival of a 
stranger, bearing a message from a person wliolly 
unknown to him, should have appeared an event of 
some importance to the young Siilgcloeh. 

On reaching the entrance to the first court of the 
castle, Joan knocked jircttj' loudly, which hrouglit old 
Gobert quickly to the steps. A shade of displeasure 
clouded his features on seeing the stranger accom- 
panying his young master. 

Some other learned man, 1 siij)pns(', that you 
liave picked up in some hole,” said he, in a cross 
tone, “ whom }ou have forced into accepting your 
hospitality.” 

“ Picked up out of a hole, sure enough; but, as to 
learning, I cannot pretend to know as much as a 
comma;” replied the strange servant. | 

“ And, far from pressing him to accept hospitality, 
he has himself craved it of me,” said Jean. “ Ihit, 
Gobert, take this man to the kitchen, and jml u]) his 
horse, and I will let my sister know of tlie anival of 
a messenger from the Countess Von Praet.” 

At tlie mention of tin’s name. Gobert drew off tlie 
woollen cap which covered his old bald head; and, 
bowing respectfully, repeated — The Countess Von 
Praet?” 

“ You know her?” demanded Jean. 

“ She is the noblest, richest, and most haughty 
I lady in all Mentz,” said Gobert; “ and gladly would 
1 1 listen to offer to her servant a repast worthy of the 
house he represents, but y,'c have had so many people 
' at dinner to-day, in the parlour, and so many servants 
in tlie kitchens, to say nothing of th^ peasants of the 
neif;hbourhood, who have cleared the rest, that it is 
a chance if anything can be found in our spacious 
1 larders, save a bit of bread and some chestnuts.” 

' At those w'ords, wholly incomprehensible to him, 
j Jean looked in astonishment at his old servant, who, 
lifi^^siiig near him as if to take the horse’s bridle, said, 
(piiekly, — 

“ Hush! — you are too young to know what I am 
; abfuit; so say nothing.” 

Jean went off, laughing to himself, and, advancing 
i to his sister, who, having heard his voice, was coming 
I to meet him, he related to her his adventure, and the 
I absurd boast of Gobert. M61ine smiled, but a cloud 
appeared on her brow. 


“ What can the Countess want with me ?” said she, 
entering the large reception-room with her brother, 
and sinking, in mucli agitation, into one of tliose 
wooden high-backed chairs, pretended by antiqua- 
rians to belong to the time of Dagobert. i 

“ The surest way of finding out is to ask;” said | 
Jean, as be left the room. 

Notwithstanding her emotion, Mclinc raised the ; 
wick of the lamp, which lighted up but a very small 
pjirt of the immense hall, leaving the rest in dark- 
ness whicli the eye could scarcely penetrate ; then, ! 
uneasy and anxious, she awaited the appearance of I 
the strange servant. lie soon approached, preceded 
by the young Sulgeloch, and followed by Gobert and 
Gcitrude. [ 

“ Believe, mademoiselle,” said the valet, bowing j 
almost to the ground, “that I am grieved to the 
heart at the commission I am about to fulfil, ('.specially j 
after the service rendered me by your brother ; for, j 
had it not been for him, I should have been devoured j 
by the wild boars, which, it is said, infest this conn- ' 
try.” Tlien, making a second obeisance, dining the i, 
silence caused by the singularity of these vords, he | 
divw a parchment from his gipsirc, and respectfully I 
laid it on the table, at the corner of whieli Meline, | 
leaning on her elbow, was listening to the messenger. |! 

The young girl took it up, brokf tlie t^eal with l| 
feverish haste, opened it, and, approaching the lamp, 1 
began to read; but hardly had she ghmceil at thefiist Ij 
few lines, than she became (pnte jiaie, utteiod a ciy, | 
and fainted. I 

Cu\i‘TKn II. 

Bi.roRE Meline liad reeovirecl from hei s'uion the 
inhabitants of the castle liad been inadi* .iware of tlie 
Contents of the letter by its bear»‘v. The manor- 
house of Yum Gudeinberg, j)ut up foi ^al(‘ by the 
creditors of the late Lord of Sulgeloch, had lieeii pur- 
chased by tlie Countess Von T’niet. 'J'lie lellf'r was 
to appiise tlie poor doseendant of tliis aiieiuil family 
of this fact, at the same time warning her tliat tlie 
new proprietc. was coining to take pos'cssiiui of tlie 
demesne. 

“ Say to your mistre.ss that possession shall be ' 
given,” said Meline, regaining her co'i.posnre ; and 
gathering, from tlie very extent of her misfortune, 
strength to rejiress unavailing tears, she added : | 

“ I ask eight days for removal ; it is not a very long , 
time,” said slie, in a tone so sad, that the listeners 
melted into tears. “ It is not too long to bid adieu 
to the place where I was bom, where my ancestors ; 
have died!” Then, dismissing the bearer with a i 
dignified gesture, she turned, as the door closed upon | 
him, to embrace ber brother. 

“ Courage, Jean! — Courage!” said slic. | 

No tear dimmed the boy’s eye as he gazed upon 1 
her, and simply said, “ My poor sister!” ' 

Meline turned quickly towards the two old ser- 
vants, who were weeping bitterly. “ Let us pray to 
God, my friends!” said she, kneeling clown. 

Jlor example was followed by Gobert and Ger- 
trude ; as to Jean, he remained for a moment stand- 
ing, gazing thouglitfully, yet tenderly, on Iiis sister. 
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“ So,” said lie, in a tone of gentle reproach, “ you 
have concealed everything fioin me!” 

“ AV'hy should I have saddened yoiir happy life, 
niy child ?” replied slie, as, still kneeling, she bent 
towards him, and gave him her hand. 

“Child!” replied young Giidemhiirg, bitterl3\ 
“ Child! This moment, Mclme, has made mo a man!” 
And none could look upon the hoy’s kindling brow, 
or gaze upon his flashing eye, without feeling that it 
was indeed so. 

He took the hand held out by his sister, and, 
])ressing it to his lips, he added : Meline, it is 1 who 
ought to protect you ; and fiom this moment! pledge 
myself to do so.” He then knelt dowm beside her; 
and Meline, with an etfoit to steady her voice, which 
the scene with licr brother had made to falter, was 
just about to commence llie ])rayer, when a quick step 
sounded upon the passage which led to the apart- 
ment, and old Gertiude, suddenly and angrily starting 
I up, exclaimed, — 

“ See ! — we aic not left in peace this evening, even 
to say our prayers. Here is the sorcerer!” 

At this momonl tlie small giccn velvet door of the 
j room opened, and a man of loAy statuie, with vener- 
1 able white hair, and a white heard flowing down 
upon his breast, ai'peared, pausing a moment befoic 
jl lic entered. 

I' “ Come, mingle your prayers with ours, Master 
Lawrence Costei,” said Meline 
' “Ills pravcis!” said Cieilrude, crossing herself; 
Ij “ do soreeiers jiray to GodT’ 

jl “ Geitiude,” said the descendant of the Sulgeloch, 
,i m a stern tone, “ this gentleman is our guest, and as 
I* such, has a riglit to }our respect as well as to our])ro- 
jj tection.” 

\\ “ Yes, inv children,” said the old man, who seemed 

!' not to have lieaid wliat had passed between the mis- 
;! tress and seivant. “ ^"es, 1 come to mingle my 
! jn avers and tears witli yoiiis.” 

“ You know^ ?” said ^feline to him. 

“ All ! ” lejilied the old man, kneeling beside Me- 
line, who iiow^ offered up the evening jirayer W’ith 
more than her usual feixer.cy. Each time her lips 
]nonounccd die Sacred Maine, peace seemed im- 
])arted, and she aiose from her knees without having 
betrayed any emotion, but her face ofmaiblg paleness 
was sad to look upon in its calmness. 

“ Gohert, and you aNo, my faithful Gertrude,” 
said she, addressing her tw'o old servants, who in 
deep dejection were awaiting the orders of their 
young mistress, “ the time has now' arrived when 
we must part.” 

“ Yon are not going to dismiss u*?, mademoiselle!” 
exclaimed Gobeit, taking advantage of the pause 
occasioned bj' the emotion of Mademoiselle Sulgeloch. 

“ T have no longer the power of retaining you in 
luy service, my good old frieiuM !” said she, extending 
a hand to each, which they cageily seized and re- 
fc»pectfully kissed. “ Our family possessed but tw'o 
manors; one, the most beautilul, that of Yum Gens- 
fleisch (House of the Goose’s Flesh) was sold some 
lime before the death of my dear mother; and two 
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hours since, we ceased to be the ow'iiers of this house, 
Yum Gudemberg (or, the House of the Good Moun- 
tain). There is no remedy, dear friends. We once 
had both parents and w'ealth : ‘The Lord gave, the 
Lord liath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord!’” 

“ Be that as it may,” said Gohert, concealing, un- 
der an appearance of roughness, the tears which 
trembled in liis eyes, “ the Lord gave you, in my 
wife and mj’self, two servants — he has not taken tlicin 
away from you, and therefore you must not put 
them awaj'.” 

“ I have already told you, Gohert,” replied Meline, 
gentlj’’, “ that 1 am left a beggar, without a roof even 
to shelter my brother, — w'lthoiit bread.” 

“ Once for all,” said Gohert, energeticalh’, “ w’herc 
you and our young master go, w'e will go. Wc are 
as much a part of you as tlu* eyes in yonr head. We 
cannot be separated. Under a lluitchcd roof as well 
as in a palace, Gohert and his wife must still be there 
to serve yf»n, to obey \ou, and, if need he, to labour 
for 3 our support.*’ 

Gertrude said nothing, hut the hot tc.irs fell from 
her e3'es. Jean stood lost in tliought, while Laurence 
Coster, who liad hitherto listened in silence, wdien 
Gohert ceased to speak, advanced to him, and grasp- 
ing his hand, “You arc a worthy fellow, Gohert,' 
said he. “ In my estimation you rank amongst the 

noblest of the land. Lady,” added lie, turning to 

Meline, whose face was buried in her li.nids, but 
w'hose hc.iviiig hosorn bi'trayed the emotion slie felt, 
“ it is now' a year since \our hiothi*r found me dying 
on the road; he took ])ity on me, lie brought me heic, 
w’here 1 was received as a father, as a elieiishcd 
guest; and 1 metheic, what dining a longlife 1 had 
vaiiil}' Boiiglit, an angel of beauty and of goodness, 
W'ith such total unselfish devotediiess, sneli angelic 
pic-ty, — W'ith, in triitli, eveiy Christian virtue ! I W'oul J 
liave left in a few da3S, but 1 could not. M3 heart 
was hound up with you. Jiach day 1 intended my 
adieu shoulil be on the morrow, and still next day I 
put it off till the next. 1 w'as able to read all the 
manuscripts contained in the chapel of the house, and 
knew how to trace letters on paper with the pen. Your 
people — but I forgive them — took 111c foi a sorcerer. 
You, hid) , regal ded me simply as I am, a man desirous 
of know'ledge, and kiiow'ing liow to read and W'lite. 
You and your 3'oung brother wished to he initi<ited in 
this great art, w hicli transmits ihouglils from countiy 
to coiiiiti}', from generation to generation. 1 was 
happy to he able thus to requite 30111’ hosjiilalit}’, in 
I some little measure. 1 was happ3^ at not being 
obliged to leave Jean Gudeniberg, w-honi I love as a 
son. Lad3', ihongh I am not a soiceier, 1 ha\ e that 
ill ni3' licad which might noLmerelv make the fortune 
of a man, but transmit his name to po.sterif3' as one 
whose triumphs w'erc not the blood-stained glories of 
the conqueror, but such ashe might hnnibly ask a bless- 
ing upon as pcnnaiiently nscfnl to his follow- creatures. 
It is true that it is still but an imperfect idea — but a 
problem ; and I have, as yet, but a glimpse of the so- 
lution. It may remain w ilh Jean Gudeniheig to solve 
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it fully, and by it to immortalize his name. And now, 
lady, permit me to offer to you, and your brother, and 
your good old servants, what I have accepted from 
you — an asylum. Surely you will receive with the 
same free spirit you have given. I possess, at the 
environs of Strasburgh, a little dwelling, in the midst 
of a garden enclosed by a quickset hedge ; the house 
is large enough for us five, there is abundance oftruit 
and vegetables in the garden, and a spring which will 
suffice to slake our thirst. Will you not come there V* 

Before Mclinc had time to reply, Jean Gudemberg 
darted towards the old man, took his hand, and with 
glowing cheek, crimsoned brow, and sparkling eyes, 
he exclaimed, I accept yonr kindness, for my sister, 
for myself, for all ; for 1 feel that within me, my 
friend, which may well repay your hospitality, even 
were it such as men give lo princes.” 

A few moments after they separated. 

ClIAPTCR III. 

’ Knowing she could not sleep, Moline did not even 
endeavour to seek repose by retiiing to her couch. As 
she thought of leaving the abode of her infancy, the 
spot where she had received the last kiss of her 
mother, it seemed to become more dear to her. K\ery 
object, every stone, appealed suddenly invested with a 
sacred character in her e\ es. She opened Iter chamber 
door, and there lay the long gallery hefoie lier, dimly 
lighted by the moon. The silver i a\ s, sinning through 
the w’iridow's, casting fantastic shadows on the giound, 
filled her soul with a vague and ni\stic terror. Before 
her tearful eyes seemed to stand the graceful and 
elegant form of her hrotlior, and she hurst into leais. 
At this inomcnL tlie hell of a iieigliboui ing convent 
tolled the death-knell — the silence of night giving 
awful solemnity lo tlie mournful sound wliicit maiked 
the departure fiom this scene of lime and sense of the 
immaterial and immortal spirit, b^he raised her eyes 
to the daik bine heavens, now’ gemmed w ith glittering 
stars — “ I ask notiiing for m\self, heavenly Father; 
let me live and die, like tliose flowers of the wilderness 
which bloom unseen, disregarded, nngatliered — whose 
perfume is lost and unknown. What matters it! 
But I supplicate for my brother — the tender, the 
youthful one. Add my days to his, increase tw’ofold 
his happiness, by bestowing on him all tliat thou 
niayest deny to me, and blessed be 'J'li}" holy name 
for ever.” 

Having concluded her prayer, she was pacing up 
and down the gallery, wlieii suddenly she lancicd she 
heard steps in the distance ; but remembering that 
she alone was awake in tli^ castle, she continued her 
way. Though she had for an instant given way to 

|) superstitious feelings, yei, brought np by a prudent 
and sensible mother, she did not suffer them to rest 
long upon her mind. She was too pious and too 
enlightened to indulge in them ; neither did she for a 
moment suppose that any ill disposed persons would 
introduce themselves by night into an old castle 
open by day to every comer, and destitute of every- 
thing that could be a temptation to cupidity; so she 
continued lo walk on without fear or distrust, w’hen at 


a turn in the gallery she found herself face to face 
with some one, whom she instantly recognised as her 
brother. 

I cannot sleep,” said he. 

“From grief at leaving this spot?” said Mclinc, 
embracing him. 

“No,” said Jean; “on the contrary, from my 
desire of seeing other places, and discovering the 
secret of Laurence Coster.” 

“ Oh, my brother! ’’ said Melinc, sighing. “ Very 
different thoughts liaiint and disturb me.” 

“ Because you ate a woman, Mcline,” replied Jean, 
“and woman’s existence is her home. But our life, 
sister, our existence, is abroad. Now, come in ; the 
night is chill, you will be ill to-morrow. Come in, 1 
beg of you — I insist on it.” 

“Yon insist on it!” repeated Moline, astonished 
at the tone in which he pronounced words, wliich she 
heard for the first time trom the lips of licr brother. 

Jean led Melme to a balcony, from which might l 
be seen tlie most inagnilieent view ; the castle, which ! 
W’as built upon a rock, overlooking an immen.se 

extent of country. On one side lose the tower of ] 

Mentz, with its buildings reaching to tlie skies; on 
the other, vast lorests gave a daik shade lo the j;ic- 
tnre, while the moon lent its soft and magic light to 
this scene of natnic’s beauty. 

With one hand clasped in his sister's, and raising 
the other lo\\arcls lu .r.eii, he said, — j 

“ It is ten o’clock, sister; the lu-ight ef the moon 
in the hoiizon tells it lo me; so U is fointeeii _\ears 
to-day since the first ol May, FlOO, wliiii at this 
\er} liour 1 came into the woild, and to-day nnly, | 

nay, this evening, for the first time, have 1 felt, j 

that it w'as no longer tlie lieait of a child, hut the 1 
heart of a man, that heats within tins bosom. From ; 
tins moment, the fosteiing ariMous care with which | 
thou gnardedst my infancy must cease — from tins 1 
moment, mine for thee begins. Fiom this moment 
J am really thy brother, that is to say thy pu»tector, 
thy guardian. Iletire then, my sister,” added Jean, 
upon whose brow .Melme seemed to behold the lofty 
piide of the lords of Snlgelucli. “ Uetire,— If either is 
to w'atch over the repose of the other, I must be that 
one, — that office must be mine.” 

Saying these woids, Jean gently twined his arm 
round the graceful form of Ins sister, and led her 
slowly and silently to the door of her chamber. Then 
pressing his lipa to her brow, he added gaily — “ Yon 
see, my little sister, my head is higher than yours. 
God has put me above you.” 

“ How can you laiigli, Jean,” said MCdine sorrow'- 
fully, “ w'hen this day sees us destitute, cast forth 
from the home of our fatliers !’’ 

“The world is before him who knows how to 
conquer it, M6linc,” replied he, with the enthusiasm 
of a brave heart, to which hope and the future is one 
word. “ I shall soon find as lofty towers as these, for 
a wedding present for my sister.” 

How various is the effect of circumstances upon 
different minds ! That which had almost crushed 
the heart of the young girl, seemed to give a new 
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impulse to the boy. In that hour had Jean Gudem- 
berg become a man. 

Chapter IV. 

About a week after tlicso events liad occurred, 
early in the morning, Meline, her brother, Lawrence 
Coster, and the two old servants mounted their horses, 
and left Yum Gudemberg, taking the road to Alsatia. 
Just as the castle was hidden from their view by a 
sharp turn in tlie road, Meline raised her streaming 
eyes, and a cry escaped from licr when slic could no 
longer catch a glimpse of it. 

“No more backward looks, sister,” said Jean, 
pointing to the smiling country sjiarkling under the 
first rays of tlie rising sun. “ J'^orward ! Forward !” 

“Oh, memories of tiie past! ” murmured the sor- 
rowful young girl. 

I “The past belongs to no one, Meline,” said Jean. 

' “ Tlie present and future alone me ours. Forward, 

I then! Forward!" 

The travellers proceeded but slowly. Tliey took 
three days going from ^Nleiil/ to Strashurg. At 
length, on the thiid da\, as the sun was setting, Lau- 
rence Coster, pointing to a small wliite house on the 
slope of a verdant hill, said to Meiine — “ ijebold your 
new home, my dear younj; lady.” 

|! Meline sighed involuntarily, then tried to smile on 

I t ie old man. 

ij The abode of Lauience Cost^T w.is enchanting. 

II Nature seemed to have i)een jirodigal ol‘ her tica-'iircs 
|, in this little corner, 'i'ho \\i\y to the house was 
ij tlirougli a grove of acacias, a cluster of wbicii shaded 

the entrance, a beautiliil green sward intermixed 
1 1 with flagrant IIowlms carpeted the avenue, the garden 
1 1 was situated on the sl(»pe of the hill, watered by a 
,! limpid brook, winch alter many windings emptied 
! itself into the Uhmc, whose blue an 1 lapid waters 
with their lovely hanks were visible in the distance. 
J'he fair promises of spring, the full fruitions ol 
autumn, seemed at once united in this delightful 
retreat. 

Onr travtdlers alighted anil entered the house, 
wheie, to the great suipiise of (lobeit, no servant 
came to receive them. A glaiiee sufficed to show 
Meline the straitened eirciimstanees which must 
render tlic addition ot lour persons to tlie old man s 
family indeed a burden. 

“ Brother,” said she to Jean, “ there must be here 
no useless hands. Strasbuig is hnt an honi s wralk 
from this; to-morrow you must go there, and seek 
for some employment lor me. I know how to write; 
so you can go to some notaries and ask if they can 
give me some copying-work.” 

At the time of our iiarrativ^e, but few knew Iiovv to 
write, so the art of copying was very profitable. All 
was soon arranged in tlie house. Gcitrude took 
charge of the house-keeping and in-door work, Go- 
bert of the garden and outside labour; as to Law- 
rence and Jean, they were both engaged in the siudy 
of the sciences; for the young and poor descendant 
of the Sulgelochs had an ardent thirst for knowledge, 
which was only surpassed by the delighted readiness 


of the teacher to impart it. Two years passed in this i 
manner. About this time Meline, hitlierto unaccus- j 
tomed to such constant labour, lost her brilliant | 
colour, her healtli gave way; the continued stooping 1 
position injured her chest, and Lawrence Coster, 
whose studies had led to some knowledge of niedi- ' 
cine, perceived witli alarm the first attacks of con- | 
sumption. 

He did not conceal from Jean the danger of his 
sister. The jioor boy now for the first tiuie understood 
all the evils which wait upon poverty. For some 
days plunged in deep and constant abstraction, he ; 
tliat was wont to be so affectionate now avoided the 
caresses of his sister to wander in the depths of the 
woods ; ho tliat was wont to be so cheerful and com- 
municative sluit himself up every evening in his own 
room, where, through the slight partition which sepa- 
rated it from that of his sister, the latter heard him ' 
now knocking and scraping, now uttering exclama- 
tions of despair, and then suddenly breaking out into 
a cry of joy ; but vainly did they question him, vainly 
endeavour to discover the cause of his altered de- 
meanour. At lengtli one morning, for the first time 
since lie had heaid of the state ot his sister, he made 
his appearance at breakfast with his brow cleared 
and his e\e sjiarkhng ; but he seemed in a state of 
feverish impatience during the meal, and when it was 
over, drawing Tiavvrence Coster out of the room, he ' 
exclaimed, in the oveiflo’.v ing of a heart privileged to 
pour out its liappiness inio the bosom of a tiieiid, 

*• 1 liave found it! I liave found it! — the object of j 
vour labours, your researches for twenty years. ' 
Anxiety for my sister has inspired me. Was not that j 
object the medns of transmitting to posterity the i 
I productions of mind, and transmitting them in sufFi- 
cieiit minihers to ensure tlieir hting found in one I 
place, should they happen to be lost or destroyed in 
another.” 

“Well, child!” interrupted tlie philosopher, with 
that smile of incredulity with which an old man so 
often shows that he estimates knowledge but by age. 

Jean continued, withmil ajipearing to remaik the 
smile; “ Did you not mourn over tJie dearness and 
scarceness of hooks? Have you not so often told me 
of the didicnlty experienced by students in procuring 
those necessary for their improvement, and that you 
had yourself, when studying in the University of the , 
Quatre- Nations at Paris, to steal out by day books 
wliich you copied at night, and brought hack before 
the hours of lecture? What, I say, has long been the 
darling object of your desires? Is it not some un- 
wearying machine which would replace the weak 
and too-easily fatigued hand of man? Behold !” 

Pronouncing this last word, Jean drew from Iris 
pocket a number of little hits of wood, whicli he 
threw on the ground, then kneeling down he began 
to arrange them one by one, in juxtaposition ; then • 
Lawrence Custer }>erceived that each one had the 
form, in relief, of a letter of the alphabet, and when 
all these little bits of wood were arranged in lines 
the old man read: “Jean Gensfleisch de Sulgeloch, 
sunmmed Gudemberg.” 

q2 
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“Well! well!” exciiiimed Lawn Jice Coster, bat 
I this time witliout a smile. 

I “ Well,” said Jean, “ do you not see that, by fixing 
I these letters in a frame, so as lo make them immove- 
j able, and covering them over witli ink, thicker and 
I blacker than that used in wilting, and then by laying 
! on them, wlien thus prepared, a sliect of blank paper, 

1 it will be written over when }oii draw it away? Do 
you understand?” 

i “ Oh, my son!” cried tlie old man, weeping with 
I joy. “ My son, you are right, you have solved the 
[ problem — you liavc discovered the art of piinting!” 

And now, abandoning every other pursuit, these 
j two men, one just entering upon life, the other bor- 
dering on tlie tomb, gave themselves wholly np 
the new invention. A small bequest which was lelt 
at this time to tlic Sulgelochs enabled Jean to begin 
I his experiments, and gave Moline the rest so essen- 
tial to her recovery. 

As may be sujijiosed, the first essays in the an 
were but clumsy. The wooden characters, unsteaii} 
and unequal, and fastened by a thread, \ ielding umiei 
the press, formed only unconnected words and impel - 
feet sentences, sometimes quite illegible. Tlie first 
piinting press was established at Mentz, by Jean 
(jeiisfleisch, now always called Gudeiiiberg, and by 
Lawience Coster. On the death of the latter, Gii icin- 
berg associated himself with Faust, or Fust, a gold- 
smith. From the presses of this firm was issued tlse 
Biblia Latina, known as the “ Bible in the fort} -two 
lines;” llien a l^sallor, which took eighteen months 
to print, so much w’as the art yet m its infanc}. 

Jn HfiG Gudemherg was appointed Gcntleinan of 
I the Household to tlio Elector of Nassau. His sistei, 
i wlio, not wishing to pait fjom her brother, had iieM’i 
I married, died about this time. Jean Geiisfleisch de 
! Sulgcloch survived her but three \cars. He died the 
I L’lth of February, H(i8, leaving btlniid liim a n.ime 
‘ which, connected as it is witli the jirogre.ss of im- 
I nicrtal mind, will never die, — that of (nidembjig, 
the inventor of printing! 


CHEAP BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

, Some persons ina}’’ read the title of this article with 
' feelings very different from tho.'.c intended to be i)ro- 
diiccd by the ennuing sentences. “ No monojioly m 
education'" such readers will cry; K t cdueatnm be 
brought to the thrcohold of the cottage, and l»ecome a^ 
acces^,ihle to the plongh-hoy with liL penn}, as to Ihc 
lordling with bis thousands.” These ma} feel w'ofully 
' disappointed by our refii-al to djsi;u.s.s the qiic.-tion, 

; whether Timothy Twdttcr, the team hoy, should liave 
I, the same education as the iSipiirc'is son, or to ascertain 
1 how much of Buekhind’s (ieology, or Faraday’.s 
' Chemistry, may he taught in our national schools, 
j But our object is, ncverthclesH, highly im])orfant, 
bearing upon the interests of thousands who, in a few 
i years, will hold important positions in the middle 
ela.-^ses of English soeict}". 

Let a reader, when tired of more lieavy work, look 
j over the advertiscraouts of the Times” about tlic 
I middle of July, and digest, with curious study, the 


contcnls of some headed “To Guardians,” “To [' 
Parents,” “ Paradise ilou.so,” or “ Domestic Hall,” how J 
his heart will exult, if he be ignorant of the w'ays of | 
tliis evil world, at the gii.diiiig tide of charity, wTiich j 
ru^hcs through eaidi line, and oozes out from the j 
labtuiring sentences ! What promises of a golden age i 
lor little iiia'^ters and misses iii tliose “ four meals a- j 
day, W'ilhoiit liniitaliou!” and what a field for all 
3 ’onthfal geniuses in those lists of subjects to he taught j 
in Ali)lia House or Orrery Hall ! How nicely Alathc- 
matus, ]\lensuration, Algebra, Ti igononiel ry, and 
Astronomy sound, when mingled uith such <U‘C]) tenn.s j 
as Coiichology, Ai'ouslics, and rnouiiiatic.-. ! In some of ; 
fhesc olysiunis, the anxious moMier lie irs that “ a cow 
is kept for the u^e of the and in others a pony | 

is solemnly dedi( .it ed to tlie ime high office Tlicn } 
follows the gentle swcc'tener, the solace of jiaiia.s heart, |i 
in the (dearly comprehended ^>-ords, ‘‘sixteen guineas a- > 
\cai and no vacation''. Ail extrar iiieluded,’’ It would j, 
he ])]oasant to read a li^'L of .si/r/t extra-'' A'loitlie ij 
“ alleiitKiii to moials,” ai il tliL “eultiialion the ij 
intellect upon ilu' mo"J a| jn oved ])Viin ipb ’ we liiiinl)!'.* 
p(‘0]'le <'aii blit f'land alar off, and. 1 ivnibline,, eonu m , 
jdute tlie eoiistelLiiioiis ol l.'U'iit v, Ijieb shed an |i 
inleUeetual uloi\ round the ^.eali-^ of tlie bariuMl | 
prim i]»a1- of ilu-se escibli.dimeiits \Vi- do l*ul womlei |' 
al the .''tiq>ivli(\ and biimln'-. > of oui tinn , wlinh 
refrain from decremiig incda'-. and liiin.iph,-' K) siu h j 
bctieluetxir.*' of the huiiian rare 'i 

But the subject i^ too sv'iioi.,-'. Ion mis h eomuiled 
with mjunou.T. le u’.t>, to allow of iron*, wliere ’ 
lioii 1 .-. demanded “ ^\diy judianaiiou ' ” n n'; y be i’ 
a-ked . “is not thcnit eioi. 'Oi.,ii j grc.i! <_ oo.l * wb\ !| 
lln-n lieap upon the hc.n! i of its pal. on- i(pi<»aili 
and s( oi a ' *' 'i’olbs f /br/yz/r of ie.'.nnii" weiiao no j 
More o)*je'cl)oii lliaii to the eljeapii'-s." ol bri ad , IjuL a^ i 
v.'e* should di-"Uad(' ]ie«q>le fi oin biiMJig adiiltei a! eel ol , 
iinw'holevoine lot.d, * inii't we v.,.ni ti.Liii a_aiu-t a , 
^jiinioii'' ediicaiion. It j,'. bcsaii'-e ilje < lieap-'t hool 
syst-'in i", in gciieial, a sh.mi ami a . naie, that we 
de'cr} it 

L(‘t U" place the following jm hire i e'ore tlie leader ' 
whomaylia\- been sinitti n wnili llie eloqu nl ai)})eak' 
addro.-^.sed to hi.s h(\irt ami pui^ia in ad\ ''iMi'-enienl^ j 
which lea\e the auet loiieeniig elooiieii • ' of a Pobins I 
far behind. We will peep into " Oimga House," |i 
where lough pupil.^ are forcLd into mardy Young 
Englander^, at “eighteen guineas aveiir iiielu- j 
.si\e, and no ^ acation.s.” Mr. Fiirzy, the liead ol i 
the c.^tabii.'hmeiit, i-. a desirable m.m to look uiioii, — o 
bland, iv/// bland, to all paieiiL, guardians, i».e., wdio |; 
eallloracaid of t be terms. No slow diM-iple of the j| 
old school is Mr Fiirzy, but a bustling iiiaii who i. 
enters uj»ou tlic hu'-infs'-, of .sehool-keejiing with the jj 
energy so cliaraeteristie of Moses ami Son in I heir jj 
dcpartiJiciit. To be .•'Ure, lie does not deluge the jj 
omnibuses at the railw'ay .stations witli v( uses, Avhieh 
Wakley w'oubl be delighfed to match with those ot 
’Word.sw ortli ; hut doc,s he not .suh]»cnd his “ nice little j 
prospectuses, " framed and glazed, in the waiting-rooms 
of railway stations, where fidgety old gentlemen, who ;! 
have lo.-^t the train by ]>cing ju. t tw^o minutes too late, jj 
may refresh their imaginations by ])()iidering on the || 
bliss to he found w'ithin the walls of Omega House | 

lint look at ]^tr. Furzy within tlie school room, wdicre | 
Bcvcnty-two young sprouts of humanity arc performing | 
the mystcriou.s proce.s.s called “ learning,” under the 
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Hupcrintcntlcnce of the principal and hiH two imhcra, 
bcin^ juKt twcnty-iour boys to each. As the “young 
gciiileiiieii” are occupied four hours every day, cxce’]»t 
Saturday, in rf‘p(atin(j Jessons, tliis will give each youth 
ten minutes ])cr diem with his imdruclors. From 
s\ich close attention the “ young ideas ” must naturally 
shoot as ra})idly as bops in spring, and present a 
singular ])hcnomen<>n for the study of the (Vdlege of 
IVcccpfors. Sonic boys are taught Latin *by ushers 
who themselves bnggle at tlie conjugation of a verb, 
and a. few daring geniusi's ru-h u]).)ii ({reck under the 
tuition of AvAo/envs’ who arc unable to render a jironoun 
when they see it.’ The m3’stcncs of the Ibile ol Tliree, 
and tlie prormiditics of “ A'ulgar Fraclion.s” give little 
t.rouble to men who rcsjiectfully follow their “ keys’* to 
the “ tutor's assistant.” 

Such is the mental iraiuin.g paivued in many cf those 
hot-heds ol iiiilieollil.v, \\hi<-h ai ■ so slunvily tiickc l out 
111 thei" r iticriijg a ri a} to calc'i the sim])!e or chea.t 
ilie a\aiicioiii. liat as ho is to ulaiiu' ior all this 
mi-ara!)ie ]ii'cl(';ice and imiioslnre, aaIiicIi iiijuros .i 
l.irge cla^s of her .Maj(*.'-'ty’s subject'', ami jierjietu- 
atcs till' movt dcbi^iv'- notion^ r'-spcM-ting educa- 
iion' <uc tae pnucijiab- of such e'^lablishments to he 
aloue condemned ' t’ert.iiiil}' not , thouuh a\c cannot 
helj) laii^dinig till \v ahm.st cry, at their romantic 
ad vert i'-cim nt and moi e than Aliltonie sjdcndour ot 
flietion 'J’)i'''e nnhapjiy i>eoj»le arc in main’ eases the 
AK-tiiii'- ot ilie jmblir mnorauee or avarice, for how 
( add th(\ he lempied to jui'-h their gaud}’ ]»ret(‘nsioris 
111 oui fac'.'-, did not so largi* a )>ortn!ii of oe>r eouulry 
nil'll e\ nice a total m'gleet of a’l eeiiiiine iiiteicst in 
edneat loii ' 

Vll m.'v ^eciii fair to the I'ye in the .schools Ave arc 
dc-^ciibine, but the }tntHl of the skilful and learned 
teaclioi wdl imt he there, all aaiII be done oii tlio 
mc'’lianieal principle oftcvehiiig bo^s aiivl cirl'i as bird 
faneieih inslrucl, parrots 

I lall-A e II ly examinations may la.-^o a deecptiAc glare 
aioiiml tbe school, A\lieii e\ery forv.ard boy, liaAing 
piinied biniscU amIIi "Oim' fpeeth to tbe striiin of “ Aly 
name is Norval,” el ■ nfics the audicnec x\ itb tone lies 
at. Avbieli Jvean AVuuid have stood aglia-Nt ; but AA'itli all 
(]n> sboA\. then' is little Mtlid educatbui; and liiindreds 
of inteie-iing little .Iiilias and A.rtlini> might just as 
^\ell occupy Ibeir heads A\ ilh .l.iek ami the Ileaii-stalk, 
as with thcsiibjeet propounded to Mieir loMUg coiiNider- 
ation by iueoiiipel.ent teachers Pei haps, in such ea^es. 
the love of di.-.i)lay is .suHieient to blind the judgment of 
]>.'ij>a or mamma to the mi^ehievons results of such play- 
ing AMth educalion. Hut Mis. ItarbymoAV is sodelight'-d 
with “dear Tom’s” ih'iivcr} of '• To he, or notto ho,” that 
xisions ot Iiis future honours fill her sensitive brain, and 
eloquent jiraises of Air. Fiir/.y pour from her aeti\e 
1 oiigue. A fter some a ears “dear Tom” leaves school avi rii 
two unsafe companions, Conceit - ml Ignorance, Aihieh 
plague liim for life, and ast.onidi “ yupa” very much. 
The vine of the yweseiit age a Avrct.ched Icndeney to 
make an a/ipra renin- at any cost, to cnlti\atc eoiitemjit- 
ihle shams, and trust to sIioav and tinsel, until society 
has assumed the air of the bedi/ened harlequins at J3av- 
tliolomcw Fair. 

Wliy arc the generality of cheap schools so fearfully 
defective in the meaiiM of education ^ AVc might as 
''Veil ask why Covent-gardon market doc.s not answer the 


purposes of a college ; the reason being, that the body 
and not the mind, is its object. In fact, such ydaces 
are but cheap infant lodging-liouscs, and parents 
should really cease to expect anything further. 
What can remain for the unfortunate principal, after 
paying butcher, baker, rent, and other matters yicrtaiii- 
ing to the business of house-keeping, for the remimera- 
tioii of teachers and his own services' It is evident 
that the very lowest salaries only can he given, ainl thus 
the assi.staiits must ncccssaril}^ he of the most inferior 
class, since the thoroughly educated cannot be cxyieetcd 
in such ,e.stablishm cuts ; eonscquontlv, the instruction 
given, and the manner in which it is conveyed, must 
Iiavc all the eliaracteristies of the most coiniiletc medio- 
crity. Is tliis the ayipropriatc machinery for forming 
tlic rhavdcier of tlic young, and creating liabits of re- 
flection, and hard, persevering attention ' Let the parent 
remember that s^trh. (yualiiies arc the fundamentals of 
education, and are necessary loi comyircbciiding and 
retaining even the simplest elements of knowledge. To 
give a few i'-olatetl facU to the pupil, and tcaeli loose 
I rules to the jailed memo!’} , ca'i no doubt he pcrfoniied 
in those “ e.->lal)li .hiiicnts,” a, timher can he cut at a 
saAA'-mill, simyily hv routine. It matters little whether 
tlie uiateiial he deal, oak, or mahogany, the saw cuts all 
alike. So in tlicso griiiding-housi's of Ihc mind it is 
oflillle imyiortanoe, in the teacher’s vicAv, aa'IioI her seme 
children are gifted with a seiisitiA’C and delicate nature, 
or endowed with a rude and knotty character ; all must 
go through the same yiroeess, us if they were so many 
ydoees of clax’ to bo moulded as the mcLdiainst yileascs. 

(.)f course the remarks contained in tins artiidc ayiyily 
to iho^e schools which educate a large portion of tlic 
xoiiug from the yioorer sections ol the middle classes 
but we Avish that avo could imjiress on the minds of 
these yiersons that the worst saving is that made in the 
education of their children; let them retrench ilieir 
cxyienditurc in dre.-s, furniLure, or even some of tlic 
luxuries ol life, rather than sacrifice the moral and 
mental training of their otlVpring, Tiy entrusting tliem 
to the care of those who are utterly incompetent foi the 
Avoik ; for never can theyhoyic to rise in the social sc.ile 
till a more solid educalion pn'yiarcs tlicm for the use of 
their numerous, privileges. And not until the instruc- 
tors of the children of the middle classes are so remu- 
nerated, that tlic}’ can afl’ord to cmph.3’ masters and 
as.sis taut s A \1 lose abilities and aeiyuircnieiits entitle them 
to undert,al:c the training of our youth, may avc hojie to 
SCO a better state of things than is at iireseut exhibited. 
Then, instead of a sinattcrnig of French, unintelligible 
alike to speaker and bearer, or a jingling on the worn- 
out kcA’s of a nii.->crable pianoforte, may we expect 
rational and intelligent eonversatioris on the various 
subjects of nature and art, and a modest, iinafleeied 
demeanour, from our Aoutli of both sexes. 

W. D. 


I NFivini loved tho.se Salamanders that are never well 
hnt Avhen they are in the tiro of contention. I will ra- 
ther suffer a thousand wrongs than offer one ; I will 
sutler an hundred rather than return one ; I will suffer 
many ere I Avill complain of one, and endeavour to right 
it by contending. 1 have ever found that to strive with 
my superior is furious-— xvitli m3' equal, doiihtiul — with 
niA" inferior, sordid and base — yvith auA’, tuli of un- 
quietness. — B islio^ f Jfal L 


(1) A fact, howcAcr scejitical the reader may be 
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GAZUL AND LINDARAXA. 

ANNABKL (. . 

The following ballads are translated from an 
old book, now very s(;arce, written by Mendoza, 
and published by liim in the 16th eentury. By 
its title (“ Las guerras oiv’iles de Granada’*), it 
professes to be an account of the wars betw€*en 
Muleyhazen, the old king of Granada, and his 
son Boabdil el Chico, or the Less, at the time 
that Ferdinand and Isabella were invading 
their kingdom, and, having possessed them- 
selves of many of their cities and places of 
strengtli, W(‘re advancing to the conquest of 
Granada, tlie earthly paradise of the Moors. 
But the reader who expects to find long de- 
tailed accounts of battles and sieges, plots and 
counterplots, will be w'ofully disappointed ; it 
is far more the history of tin; court of Boab- 
dil, the combats of his knights among them- 
selves, and with the Christian warriors, who 
in(*t them in all fair ccairtesy in single tight 
without the walls of their cities ; thidr love 
for the ladies, their bull lights, tournaments, 
and pageants. It abounds in jiicture.xiue de- 
scription and imagery ; is full of cliivalrous 
incident, told with all the (|uaint siin]dicity of 
our own old chroniclers, and intersper.sed with 
ballads as old as the story itself, and marking 
their Arabic origin by lh(?ir many curious 
■words, and the orientalism of their charaet(T. 
In those old ballads tliey are very fond of in- 
troducing the personages of tlie Greek and 
Homan mythology, and their cla^.^ic turn is 
certainly not wliat would seem at tir.st sight tin* 
natural language of tlie age and nation ; how- 
ever, there seems nothing extj'aordinaiy in it, | 
Avhen we remember that the Greek jioets were 
well known and read among the Moors of 
Spain when they w(*re siialed books to the rest 
of Europcj. 'Wliere the ballads are introduced, 
the author also gives the story in Ids own 
words ; but those tliat are Jicre tninslated tell 
their own story so well, that it will need but a 
few words between each to connect tlunn. They 
contain the history of Gazul and Lindaraxa, a 
knight and lady of the court of Boabdil andliis 
beautiful queen. Gazul had first loved Zaida 
of Xeres, had for six years serAed her, as the 
fashion was, ■wearing In-r colours and de\ ices 
at tilt and tourne>y, and electing her the lady 
under whosf 3 blessing he I'ouglit, and to whose 
glory all his bravery redounded. Slie, how- 
ever, looked coldly on him, being poor, though 
ol‘ noble family, well knowing her relations 
would never sulfer a marriage between them ; 
so, loving him in her heart, slie was at last 
forced into a match with a Moor of great riches, 
but who Mendoza states at considerable lengtli 
was not the Alcayde of Seville, as stated in the 
ballad, but liis grand-nephew. “ To forget the 
love of six years, to me appears to be an evil 


thing,” is the observation of the chronicler 
upon Zaida’s conduct. Here may follow the 
ballad. Zaida is to be married on the evening 
of the day on which Gazul sets out from Si- 
donia. Tlie metre of the original is preserved 
throughout. 


The bright star of Venus glittered 
As the summer sun was sinking, 

And the enemy of daylight 
Spread abroad ber sai)lc mantle, 

Wlicn a gallant Moorish eliieftain, 

Like the warlike Rodamonte, 

Sallied, armed, from fair Sydonia, 
Crossing o’er the plain of Xeres ; 

lienee he entered Oiiadalete, 

On the Spanish sea, Avho.se harbour 
From the holy Virgin Alaiy 
lt.s illustriou.^ name bath taken. 
Dcqieraic ho journeyed onAvards; 

For although of Tioble lineage, 
lli.s ungrateful lailv left him. 

As they said he Jiad no riches, 

And tJiat night she AAould 1 h; married 
To a base Moor, darkl} vi>ajre(l. 

For that he aa'us lAwd of Seville, 

Of Alea/ar and its high toner. 
OrioA'Oush- Ava'« be eomplaining, 

With so heaA'y trouble on him : 

To luh Avord.s the fair broad V' ga 
-Vnd the eclio, qave baek aii.^Avei. 

s;iid he, “ i.s more cruel 
Tjian the >ea that dioniis the ^es.se]'' — 
Hauler, nnue immovable, 

Tiian the stones A\jih.n u mountain. 
lIoAV eanst thou j>ermil it, eruel. 

After fuv(turs all so imuiv , 

''I’hat a stranger sliould a.loru inm 
V'hih mine own luo.st (hen -lied i*l(‘dg(js ' 
Can it ])e that tlioii embraeesr 
'J'lie mere hark ot an old oak tree, 

IVliile thine own green tree thou leaA'cst 
Strj])}>ed of its fruit and flowers > 

For a poor man, but rich trulv, 

Thou a rich, but poor man, (dioosest ; 
And the riches ot the liody 
Seti’.'st before tho.se (tf the spiiit. 

Thou ha.st left the noble (la/nl, 

AVho six years of love has served thee, 
CiA'en thy hand to Alhcn/ayde, 

Wlio to thee i.s but a stranger. 

And iny foe; may Alha grant me 
That he hate tlice, llioii adoring. 

That lor jealousy thon sighest, 

For his aliseiiee that thou wa^e]«cst - 
That both bed and hoard he .sliuiineth, 
While at night no sleep dcsccndcth, 

No rest in the Aveary daytime - 
That in fe.Mti\ul or dances 
Thou inay’st never see thy colours, 

Xor tlie veil thou Avorkeatfor him, 

Nor the .slccA^e tliat tliou embroidcrest. 
While he bears, with his own cipher 
Woven some fair friend’s deviec.s — 

And to see him in the jousting 
lie Avill not permit thy presence, 

Either at tlic door or AvindoAV, 

For so much doth he abhor thee. 

If it happens thou should’st hate him, 
Ijoiig be then the ycais he livctli ; 

But if he is much beloviid, 

Early may his death affright thee. 
Greater curse than this can never 
Unto A^Tetchcd man be given. 

Alha gnint 1 hat this may happen 
When in his thy hand ho taketh ! ” 


I 


I 


i 
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With that came he unto Xeres, 

I Ak the midnight hour was sounding. 

, (j!av lie found the wedding palace ; 

All around with torch and trumpet. 

And tlie warriors of the frontier. 

From all quarters, have assembled, 

NVith a thousand torches lig}itc<l, 

Each and all in the same colours ■ 

And before the knight betrothiid 
^J'hey have mountecl in tlie stirrup ; 

Thus, they went along on Ijorsobaek, 

^I'o the knight to do more honour, 
fl.izul has a ^harp lance taken, 

Through and through the bridegroom passed it ; 
All the S(|uare was in com motion; 

Hut the Moor uiishcathe<l liis weapon, 

And tlirough ninkst of thf)so around him 
ITiio Mendia he wended. 

^ It woiihl soom n(nv a in at! or of course* that 
(iazul, having got rid of his rival in this cool and 
rather >!inguinary fashion, should return to his 
i l.idv and again (iiidravoiir to win the, lo\ e lie had 
; '^olong striven for; bntlici* filschood, asif sccin(*d 
I to him, had taken away all tlie love h(i liad felt 
I fur Zaida, and In*, d(*voted himsell' lien<*eidr\vard 
' to tin* s(*r\ ice of Jjindaraxa. “ To forget the j 
; ]o\(* (d*si\ y<'hrs, seeinelh to ini^ an evil thing,’’ | 
; iln* ell? onieh*]’ liad lietter liava* sa’d hero al^o ; 
i but (ra/iil is manirestlv a la\'oiirit<*, and may 
I do a> li" pleas<‘>, In the next ballad h<; is slart- 
I ii l: ier a tournament at (ji'lves. but wisln*.^ 

1 first for his lady's smile, to bless him in th<i 
ji liL’lit ; but Lindara\'a, knowing the history of 
Ij Ins Jbrmer Jove, will not so rejidily trust liim. 

'i Tin aii^h the s(|uai(' Sail laicar 

' Coiiu*-. gavlv liMs^ing (iiiM.irds 

; Chi/, id, tlie l»ra\e and gallant, 

I In i\liii'‘.and giecu, and puiplc. 

I Thus iraily he starting 

' r<ir ill'* Kuiiney li* Id at (^el^es, 

I U licre level Inah the Ale.iyde, 

j !'or tlie peace hi'iweeii tin* niouurch^. 

j (lured Ih an .Vhene<’iraiai, 

* )n ; t.m lelu, ot llie wan Mis 
"W lioni tlie /egris and Eoinelas 
}'\i!vel\ slew in Ian (Iraii'ida. 
t)iie !ar(’^\ell to irive his lady, 

To and fro lie wand'*ieil oilmen, 

StMMiig willi his e_\e,s to lalliom 
Mhii* tliriee hajqiy walls that lii'ld her, 

Wlien an lioiir like vears had i*iided 
()1 Jinjialiciit ho[)es and wmIics, 

On the balcony he saw her, 

Alaking all the ycais as nothing. 

Then lie spurred lus galkiiil, war-liorsc 
AVJieii he saw that sun ri^e on him, 

And lie made him kneel right humbly 
On the groimd, and kiss it tor him. 

Then spake he, iii la-ouhled accents, 

''Si'eujg thus thy .smiling pie, '.once, 

E\ il none can now hefal me ; 

In the absence I must suH'or 
On my triends and duty urgv mo : 

Hut my soul remains holiind me. 

Hack my love will make me hasten, 

To sec if thme remaiiictli also. 

Oiv'c me one thing a.s memorial, 

Though J need nought to remind me, 

Only give it to adorn me, 

Ouaril, accompany, and strengthen.’’ 

Liiidaraxa she was jealous. 

Of her jealous}" was dying, 


Of fair Zaida of Xcres, 

Fearing that her Oazul loved her. 

For she had been told by others 
That he loved her unto d}ing. 

So to Gazul she made ansvver, 

If in strife the fate befals thee 
Tliat my heart desires most truly, 

And that thy false heart doth merit, 

To San Eucar thou rcturncst 
Not so glorious as thy wont i.s, 

Unto eyes that should adore thee, 

J3ut to eyes that do abhor thee. 

Allia grant that ’mid the lances 
TJio.^-e ulio hear llicc deadly hatred 
Ala}' in i-eerct point their weapons. 

That tliou dicst for thy falsehood ; 

And in.'iy they a steel breastplate 
j5ear beneath their upper mantles, 

That if seeking to avoimc thee 
'JMion mnyst die and luue no vengcanec; 

Ahiv thy friends not come to aid thee. 

Hut thy toeincii tread (hec undei, 

And upon their shoulder,^ heai thee. 

When, the tourney heiin*, o\cr, 

'riion shoiild'.t cfune to KUie the ladies, 

And in place of v\ail and w(‘t*pii]g 
G\x*r thee, the false deceiver, 

May Ihr) tlicn vilh cin.-cs aid llict% 

And jcjoicij tlicni in thy d vin.g.’' 

G.i/nl, like all tiue in ‘spirit, 

J)eenied that flK'^-e ^^e^e words of mocking ; 

he laiscd him m Ids stirnqiw, 

And to take her hand In; seoketh : 

The Alooi lies,’ he s.iid, ‘Mny ladv, 

AVho vNould tinn thy l.ivmi: IVoni me. 

I'pon his hc.'.d he tlicsc eur-es - - 
Jjct them K'.ieh him to luenge me— 

AI\ M»iil hates tin* Zaida ’ 

(’ur.sedhe the Atar-" I ser\ed h(*r, 

^I’liat it VM my lot to s'-rvj lier, 

Who loi a h.ise Mooi* could leave me, 

Ibcli in tln.s \»oil(i',> worthless lrea*'Uro.” 

MTien she heard this, Lindar.iva 
Lost all jiatience, and departed — 

At that momeuk with his ])a!JVcy, 
i*a-t a page heloie the uindou, 

J)ei*ked \*ere thi'v in gallant Lishion, 

Floating ])lume,', and siuning traiqiings, 

The laiicc he had to ent,or delves 
To(di lie. and he spurred his eharaer, 

And agjaiist the walls that held hci, 
iiioke it to a thoiLsand lueee" ; 

And he oidcred that lii.s palliey 
Should take otf liis plumes ami t appings, 
Change llic hoiretul giecii foi muiiey, 

So to enter lulu deI^e■^. 

Alurrey-colour, iiiuoug tliu Moors, was tlio 
.sigji ol' ujoujaiijig, not incuxdj as bhick is vvitli 
us, to bo worn on tli(‘ ch'ntli ol' a frioncl or 
r(*liilion, but wlioii tlio juiiul was sutfc'ring un- 
(h.‘r any troubk*. iilvory colour witJi them was 
^ignilioaut, and on a knight’s entrance into the 
lists, it might instantly be seen whether he was 
sad or Iiappy. jealous or trusting. Gazul liad 
passed under tin' wiinbivv of Lindaraxa with 
jduiiic and mantle uf greren, hopinrj for lier 
i’avour ; she k)ok(‘d scornfully on him, and the 
hriglit coloui- wjis (dianged for the sombre 
mourning inurrey. In an account that Men- 
doza gives ol' one of the knights, Ids whole 
eourtsliit) is shadowed out by the different co- 
lours he wears, tiecording to the varying moods 
of his lady. One while in yellow, to signify 
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j, liis jealousy ; another time in ijreon, another in 
i* blue, to show his love and satistaetion ; and 
: another, in the fatal murrey. Tli ‘ Moors were 
a highly imaginative race, and i:i symbol and 
j device lay their great d(dight. fdving in a 
i spot one of tlie most Ix'aiitiful twi earth, no 
l, wonder their minds took some of tlu*, briglit 
and romantic colouring of the scene around 
them. It w’^as a common belief, from the charm 
that rested upon Cranada from its beauty and 
its climate, that the pai-adis(‘ of ]\lahornet was 
; situated in the lu‘aven just above their beloved 
]i city, lint to return to the story. Lindaraxa, 
'' seeing how deeply her lover feels her unkind- 
ness, rep('nts h(>r hard AvonU and hasty depar- 
tuie, and semU to liim, hy the hand of a page, 
many jewels, colours, and devices, to show Iku* 
favour, ami pi'oclaim liim her knight. So the 
murrey is ca>t oir* and ( Jaznl, in the sunshine, 
of his heart, set-out lor the tournament, strong 
! in his lady's lo\c, though a host slioidd op])osc 
him ; for wlicre the mind is strong, the arm 
w’ill be also. 

I Adorned ■with giit> and jc^\L'ls, 

From liis jicudoss lau<kinixa, 
i The brave Cia/ul dq>artod 

For the touniay held at Gelve-’. 

Four lii'lit chargers l>orc him, 

(.kiy ■with many tr;lppnlg•^, 

With a thousand golden c'plici^. 

Which *5pokc the Ahenconaga. 

The valiant tiazul’s colonra 
Were blue, and white, and purple; 

'I The sam(; were in In'!, helmet, 

' Hih plume was rosy -coloured, 

His garment glittered gaily, 
j With finest gold and silver ; 

I The gold was on the purple, 

I And on tlie red the silver; 

! For his device, a sa\agc 

A lion's hercc mouth rending 
' Upon his shield he carried ; 

I Device long used and honoured 

I By the Ahencerrages, 

I ^rhe flower of all (iraiiada, 

Well known ot all the })eoplc, 

I Of many high e^teenitJd ; 

The valiant Ga/.ul bore it, 

I From ]o\e of hi,> fair lady, 

1 A bright Ahcncerraga, 

i, Whom lie loved devoutly. 

The Moor bore as motto, 

!* “There is no one like her." 

I The good Gazul, through Gclvcs, 

i, Thus entered in the plaza, 

; With thirty of his squadron, 

I Together witli him bande<l; 

j, All in the sclf-samc colours, 

|i That all beholding marvelled. 

*i And one device they carried, 

j From whicli no one differed, 

Ij Save brave Gazul only, 

With his chosen ciphers. 

' To merry sound of clarions 

1 Began the stirring contest. 

Ro troubled was the inclre, 

In truth, it seemed a battle. 

But the brave band of Gazul 
Bore everything before them. 

I The Moor, he threw no weapon 

I But struck a focraan’s Luckier; 


The Moorish dames were gazing j 

From bah’ony and window, I 

Among them was beholding I 

The lovely Mooress, Zaida — I 

She, whom they naincd of Acres, j 

Had come to sec the jousting ; ! 

Her robe was murrey colour, | 

l"or hcav^y sorrow on licr, i 

Because her lord beloved ■ 

Had sunk 'iiealh Gazul's wea])on. I 

Bight vNoIl fair Zaida knew liim, | 

As fl.'w the rapid lances; 'I 

Then on her memory darkened jl 

^lany a thing departed, , 

When Ga/ul loved her truly, i 

And coldly she looked on him, 

Ungrateful for his service, 'j 

And for his depth of lovdug; '! 

Now she felt siicli soirovv for it, i 

That she grieved till nearly fainting, ' | 

Near tlie ending of the tourney, ' 

Spoke to her a servant nianK'ji - | 

“ Tell me, ladv^ mine, the ica-'on I 

Why thou art so sorclv troubled ,1 

Thus replied the lair sad Zanla, | 

While lur voiee wa.s low and tremhhiig,-- 
“ kook well at that Moorish eliRfiain .| 

I Who is now the weapon throw iiv. ! 

G’azul i^ that chieftain n:imi‘d. 

Far and w ide his fame resoiindeLli. ; 

Si.\ yeais was I scived hy him, 

Witliout winning favour fiom me , 
lie it was who -lew' my husband, | 

And, abis ’ 1 was the reason ' I 

Witli all this. 1 love him foiidlv, j 

In my soul 1 hoM him shnm''(l ’ I 

1 .-houhl gladden, did lie s-ek in ,1 

But as iioilung now he bohi- nit |i 

Jjoves he an Aheneerraga. ,i 

For whose s.ike I live de'i>ised.' '' 

With Unit ended all Mie jousting, ji 

Dance and lestival were over , , 1 

(hi/.ul jairtt'd lor San Lnear, | 

Glorious with hia added honour.” ' 

I 

Liridanix.'i was a danglitcr of a Ihniily i>]o- | 
rious alike from its high birth aiid exalted , 
qualities, and famous for [the iiijustiee com- ! 
milled aga’ i.st them. Six-aud-thirty of them j 
f(‘ll at once by tlie eomniaud of tlu^, king, Jloiil)- j 
dil, who liad been vvorktul upon by the n'jire- ;| 

scntalion of some other familie.s, wlio were j; 

jealous of llieir liigh reputation and the lov<* 'j 
that all the, jx'ojilc l)oi*(‘ them, and laid accused ll 
tlicm of crimes, wliicli tin} king bclicv ing, signed ; 
their d(*ath-warrant. Their cncniies must have ! 
sadly wanted acc.usations, wlu*n they nnide tlu^ | 
humanity and kindness of tin* Aheneerrages | 
towards lh(i Christian eaplivcs who were in j 
Granada, one of them. The loss of Alharna, I 
which was so hitter a gri(‘f to Hoabdil after- | 
wards, he was told by the old Alfagui, tvas a | 
retribution fur the unjust doom lie had passed ' 
upon his best and truest servants. In the ballad, i 
“ Ay de mi Ahauia,” which Lord Hyroii has ! 
translated, Alfagni reproaches the king for his 
wickedness and cruelty in such bold lerms, that 
Boabdil tells him — 

There is no law to say such things 
As may disgust the car of kings 
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and orders Ijis liead to be struck off, and set 
“ on liigli Alliambi-ii’s loftiest stone,” for his 
temerity. Lindaraxa was one of those few 
remaining IVom this most nohlc but ill-fated 
family, and to whom the bravest and proudest 
in Granada would be honoured to ally them- 
selves. The bravery and devotion of Gazul 
won the heart of this fair and noble lady, and, 
with lu'r heart, she resolved to bestow her 
hand; and the truly eharaet(*ristie manner in 
I which this vvas done, is given in the following 
, ballad;— 

Pull of lioiiour and of ^^lory, 

Aloro than (‘Vcii Mars tlie niighiy, 

Ga/ul, Itravc and gallant warrior, 

I llai rc'tiirncd homo from Gchos'. 

i JJis wa}’ took lie to Sjiii Lucar, 

I Whero he A\a'! full well received 

! Of his lady, ]/indara\a, 

i' Who in verv iriith adores him. 

I They were standing both together 

In a garden full of ^lo^\ers, 

Where tlie lovci’s 'words and glances 
Each on other was hestoAMiig. 
liovlngly hath bindaraxa 
j ’\\‘o\cn tor him a fair garland 

I ( H’ hnglit flowers, pinks and roses, 

I \holets of deep blue colour, — 

1 Violets -were round about it, 

J'low'er, the favouiitc ofUucrs, — 

I And upon the heud she plaecd it 

! Of (ia/ul, \\ hill! >lic addressed him ‘ — 

“ The fair (laniiiicJcs never 
i I lad a lace so fair as thine is ; 

If great .Iuj»iter beheld thee, 

lie would take thee to Ids dwelling.’^ 

'Pile brave (Ja/ul, he embraced her ; 

With a smile to her he whispered, 

“ Tliat fair dame was not so lovely. 

Who was h,> the Troj.an taken, 

’Phioiigh wiiom fell the Dardan city, 

' In the rushing llames consuming, 

As thou ait, my gentle lady, 

, ^^'xn(lul^her ofro\al cupid.” 

I' “ If I seem so jia.ssing lovely 

To thee, (ia/ul, with me marry. 

Since th> >tor(l to me thou 'st given, 

! Thou ^^ilt he a husband to me.” 

' “ ^Ineli T like it," answered Gazul, 

.| “ Since J there shall be the gainer.*' 

,! So o.ud the biilljids on tlic story of Gazul and 
ii Tdndanixa; but thcsix are only a few, among a 
' great numlKU'. And llie Spanish scholar who 
i could contrive to get possession of the book, 
would tiud a ricli treat in the quaint simjdicity 
ll of tlie jiicture given of Moorish manners, the 
i beauty of the ballads, and the bright chivalrous 
j| spirit of the whole. 

I ' 


CrRIOSITIES OF SCIENCR. 

COLD IN Hudson’s day. 

M.^. R. M. Ballantyne, in a lively journal of six 
years’ residence in tlie territories of tlie Hudson s 
Bay Company, tells us, that for part of October there 
is sometimes a little warm, or, rather, tliawy weather ; 
but after that, until the following April, the thermo- 
meter seldom rises to the freezing point. In the 


depth of winter, the thermometer falls from 30 to 
40, 45, and even 49 degrees hclow zero of Fahrenheit. 

This intense cold is not, however, so much felt as ■ 
one might suppose, for during its continuance the air 
is perfectly calm. Were the slightest breath of wind 
to rise when the thermometer stands so low, no man 
could show his face to it for a moment. Forty de- 
grees below zero, and quite calm, is infinitely preferable 
to fifteen below, or thereabout, with a strong breeze 
of wind. Spirit of wine is, of course, the only thing 
that can be used in the thermometer ; as mercury, 
wereit exposed)o such cold, would remain frozen nearly 
half the winter. Spirit never froze in any cold ever 
experienced at Yoik Factory, unless Avhenvery nnicli 
adulterated with w'ater ; and even then, the spirit 
would remain liquid in the centic of the mass. Quick- | 
silver easily freezes in this climate, and it lias fre- 
quently been rim into a bullet mould, exposed to the 
cold air till frozen, and in tliis state rammed down a 
gun barrel, and fired through a thick plaiik. The 
av’erage cold may he set down at about 15 or IG j 
degrees below zeio, or 4S degrees of frost. The 
houses at the Bay arc built of wood, with double 
windows and doors. They are heated by large iron 
stoves, fed witli wood ; yet, so intense is the cold, that 
when a stove has been in places red-hot, a basin of 
W’ater In the room has been fiozeii solid ! 

ELFCTlllC OTTIDLR VOTl THE EADTII. 

One of our most profound electricians is reported 
to have exclaimed, “Give me hut an unlimited length 
of w'ire, with a small battery, and T wdll girdle the 
umveisc wdth a sentence in forty minutes.” Yet this 
is no vain boast ; for, so rapid is the transition of the i 
clectiic cunent along the ime of the telegraph wire, 
iliat supposing it were possible to carry the wires ' 
eight times round the earth, the transit would occujiy 
hut one second of time ! 

EFFECTS OF PRF.SSURL’ OF THE SEA ON FISHES. 

Dr. Williams has shown that a gold fish, when the 
water in Avhich it was placed was subjected to a 
pressure of four atmospheres, became paralyzed. i 
Dr. Whlliams also states the followii-g conclusions as 
deduced from his owm experiments : — 1 . That round 
fishes, having an air-bladder, cannot, without injury, 
he exposed to a jiressuie of more than three atmo- 
spheres. 2. That the use of tlie air-bladder is not so J 
imich to regulate the specific gravity of the animal, j 
as to resist the varying force ot the fluid column, and | 
thus to protect the viscera and abdominal blood- j 
vessels against excess of pressure. 3. (Though in I 
this case the results arc less striking,) flat fish exhibit j 
a limited capacity only for sustaining pressure. From j 
these observations, Dr. Williams infers that the con- ; 
dition of pressure regulates the distribution of fishes | 
in depth. 

new OALVANJO APPARATUS. 

Professor Callam, of Maynooth College, has in- 
vented a new kind of galvanic battery, in which the 
pile consists of alternate plates of zinc and cast-iron, 
superseding tlie use of platina and copper, which is ^ 
very expensive. This Maynooth battery is three times 
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as powerful as any other now in existence. A full 
grown turkey has been killed by it in half a second, 
on being touched with the wires ; and discs of iron, 
thick pieces of copper, and pieces of the hardest tem- 
pered steel, have been ignited with the greatest ease. 

COLOSSAL BIRDS OF NEW ZEALAND. 

In 1839, Professor Owen, from examination of part 
of a thigh bone found in New Zealand, decided that it 
belonged to a bird of the ostrich family, but of far more 
colossal dimensions. In certain mounds, said by the 
natives to contain the remains of their feasts^ Mr. 
W. Mantell has since found bones of tliese Moas, or 
gigantic birds, of dogs, and men, all mixed together, 
and all evidently subjected to the effects of fire. 
Hence these birds must have lived at the same period 
wdth men who, like the present natives, were canni- 
bals. Since the bones were imbedded in tlie alluvifil 
beds the land seems to have been elevated ; several 
terraces, at different lieights above llie sea, being seen 
round tlie const. New Zealand has thus from a very 
ancient period been inhabited by a peculiar race of 
birds, to the almost entire exclu'-ion of mammalia and 
reptiles ; thus forming a counter])art to ceitam geolo- 
gical periods during which reptiles, either alone or 
chiefly, prevailed, as in the case of the Gallipagos 
Islands at the present day. — Proceeduujs of the 
Geological Socieig. 

GREATEST ASCERTAINED DEPTH OF THE OCE.VN. 

On the 2d of June, W'hen in latitude south, 

and longitude 2G" 14' west, being nejirly calm, and 
the water quite smooth (says ISir James C. Ross), we 
tried for, but did not obtain, soundings witli 4,600 
fathoms of line, or 27,600 feet. Tins is tlie greatest 
depth of the ocean that lias yet been satis:actoiily 
ascertained ; but we have reason to believe tJiat there 
are many parts of it where it is still deeper. Its 
determination is a desideratum in teriestrial pliysics 
of great interest and importance. — Voyage to the 
Southern Sens, 

rnOSPlIORESCENCE OF TUi: SEA. 

Dr. Poeppig, in his vovage to Chili, sailed through 
about 1C8 English square miles of this phenomenon ; 
and if we add that the infusoria causing it may have 
been equally distributed in tlie upper stratum of 
water to the depth of six feet, we must confess that 
their numbers infinitely surpass the conception of the 
human understanding. 

VELOCITY OF ELECTRICITY. 

The immense velocity of electricity makes it impos- 
sible to calculate it by diiect observation; it would 
require to be many thousands of leagues long before 
the result could be expressed in the fractions of a 
second. Yet, Professor Wheatstone lias devised appa- 
ratus for this purpose, among which is a double 
metallic mirror, to ^which he lias given a velocity of 
800 revolutions in a second of time, 'i'iie Pro- 
fessor calculates from his experiments with this appa- 
ratus, that the velocity of electricity through a copper 
wire one fifteenth of an inch thick, exceeds the velo- 
city of light across the planetary spaces, and tliat it 


is at least 288,000 miles per second. The Professor 
adds, that the light of electricity, in a state of great 
intensity, does not last the millionth part of a second; 
but that the eye is capable of distinctly perceiving 
objects which present themselves for this short space 
of time. 

UEAT AND EVAPORATION. 

I In a comiminication made to the Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, M. Daubrec calculates that the 
evaporation of the water on the sifjface of tlie globe 
employs a quantity of lieat about equal to one-third 
of what is received from the sun ; or, in other words, 
equal to the melting of a bed of ice nearly thirty-five 
feet in tliickness if spread over the globe. 

POWER OF THE ROSSE TKLESeul'E. 

Such is tlie capacity of this instrument, that if a 
star of tlie first magnitude were lemoved to sucli a 
distance that its light would he 3,000,000 of yeais in 
reaching us, this telescope would, novel iheless, show 
it to the liiimaii eye. The constitution of the nebula' 
in the constellation of Orion lias also been resohed 
l)V this instiunicnt; and by its aid, the stars of winch 
it is composed hurst upon the sight of man foi the 
first time. 

leydoven’s DI'^INFECTINU fluid. 

This fluid is the invention of M. Leydoyen, a French 
chemist. Its eflicieney has beim testi’d h\ Paili.i- 
mentary Commissioners appointed for tlv’ ])urposi'. 
They tried its cfli'cts on suh'^tances in a state of deeoiii- 
jiosition ; on substances about to undergo deconqio- 
siiion; on night-soil ; on the impiii e air of ho^Jlltals, 
and of ill-vi'iitilatcd place.s. In some (»f the e.\p(’ri- 
ineiUs the fluid was jioured over the suhsiaiiccs ; in 
otlicrs it was mixed up intimately with them , in 
others, a cloth, or towel, soaked in tlic liquid, w'as 
waved to and fro in the room containing the \itialed 
air. It was ascertained that the fluid is a solution ol 
a metallic nitrate, and that its action depends on the 
decomposition of sulphuretted hydiogeii, which is the 
most offensive of all products of animal decomjiosi- 
tioii. 'J’hc Commissioners reported generally lliat 
for removing the miasmata of sick rooms, the offens- 
ive odour of drainage, &:c. the fluid was likely to he 
very valuable ; and that so far as sew'age refuse is 
used as agricultural manure, ii is improved rather 
than deteriorated by admixture with the fluid, in con- 
sequence of sulphuretted liydrogeii being removed, 
and nitrate of ammonia formed. The fluid lias been 
clearly ahowm to be anti-bromic^ that is, capable of 
removing smell, but it is not yet known whether it is 
really thsinfectingj that is, capable of removing in- 
fection. 

ACCURACY OF TIME-KEE1’ER9. 

The Astronomer Royal proposes to check and test 
tlie great clock for the new Houses of Parliament, 
by the astronomical clock at Greenwich Observatory, 
through the medium of the electric telegraph. Once 
in every hour, accurate to less than a second of time, 
the parliament clock would indicate its time to tlie 
Greenwich clock ; and besides this, all the other clocks 
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throughout the immense building are proposed to be 
placed in electrical connexion with the great clock, 
and to receive correction from it once in every 
minute ! 

LONGITUDE BY THE ELECTRIC TELEGHAPH. 

The electric telegraph lias been made available for 
the determination of longitudes. So long ago as 
1839, Professor Morse suggested some experiments 
for this purpose; and, in June 1844, the difference 
of longitude between Wasliinglon and Baltimore was 
determined electric means, under his direction. 
Two persons were stationed at these two towns, with 
I clocks carefully adjusted to the respective spots, and 
I a telegrajihic signal gave tlie means of comparing the 
two clocks at a given instant. In 1847, the relative 
longitudes of New York, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton, ueie determined by means of the electric tele- 
prapli, by Messrs. Keith, Walker, and J^oomis. 

' 'J'wo iiiiportaiit facts, before tlieoi eticallv known, 

I wcu* here practically siiowii ; that a clock in New 
York can be cornpaied with another at a di^iaiice of 
TWO hundred miles, quite as accurately as two clocks 
can he compared in adjomiuir rooms; and that the 
I time rofjuircd for the electric Iluid to travel from New 
j| Voik to \Vashiiigt()n, and back again, a distance of 
j four hiindrc-d and lifiy miles, is so small a fraction of 
1 a second, that it is inajipieciable by a practised 
obsciver, 

' IHUGllT or WAVIS. 

j Sir James ('. Boss, in his Voyage to the Southern 
I Sea**, statC'' tin* re^uU of several experiiiK'uts to have 
I gi\eii only tweiiU -tw o feet for the entire height of 
the v,aVL"5, or ('L\en teet above and below the general 
! level of the ocean ; the velocity of the imdulatious, 
eighty-nine miles per hour; and the interval between 
eacli wave, 1,9 It) feel. 

W \RMINO W ITH itr. 

In common language, anything is understood lobe 
cooled or w’armed, wlien the temperature thereof ih 
made higher or lower, whatever may have been llie 
tempeiatuie when the change was commenced. TlnL«, 
it is said that melted iron is cooled down to a sub-red 
heat, or mercury is cooled from the freezing point to 
zero, or far below. By the same rule, solid mercury, 
say degrees below zero, may, m any climate * 
or temperature of the atmosjihere, be immediately 
w'armed and melted by being imbedded in a cake of 
ice . — Scientific American. 

THE CUMINO COLLECTION OF SilLLLS. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known, that one of the 
most splendid collections of sliells in the w'orld is, at 
this moment, in the possession of a private individual 
in London — Mr. Hugh Cuming. It consists of up- 
wards of 19,000 species or well-nuirked varieties, 
from all parts of the world. Of many of the species 
and varieties there are several specimens ; making in 
all about 00,000 shells, perfect in form, colour, tex- 
ture, &c. Professor Owen .states that no public col- 
lection ill Europe possesses one-half the number of 


species of shells that are now in the Cumingian col- 
lection ; and that, probably, one-tliird the number 
would be the correct statement as regards the na- 
tional museums in Paris and Vienna. 

This collection has been made by Mr. Cuming in 
almost every part of the known world. “Not restrict- 
ing,” says Professor Owen, “ his pursuits to the stoics 
and shops of the curiosity-mongers of our sea-ports, 
or depending on casual opportunities of obtaining 
rarities by purchase, he has devoted more than thirty 
of the best years of his life in arduous and hazardous 
personal exertions — dredging, diving, wading, wan- 
dering — under the equator, and thiough the tempe- 
rate zones, both north and south, in the Atlantic, in 
the Pacific, in the Indian Ocean, and the islands of 
the rich Archipelago — in tlie labour of collecting from 
their native seas, shores, lakes, rivers, and forests, the 
marine, fluviatile, and terrestrial rnollusks ; — 60,000 of 
whose shelly skeletons, external and internal, are 
accumulated in orderly series in the cabinets with 
which the floors of his house now groan.” 

KLECTKICITY OF EXCITED PAl’EH. 

If an electrical apiiaratns be constructed with a 
stout blieet of pa>teboard (about 30 inches in diameter) 
eoveied with gv^y ])aper, instead of the glass plate of 
Iiigenhoiiz’s machine, and it be excited by four pairs 
of cushions, covered with woollen cloth, its pow’er 
will be much superior to that of a glass plate of the 
same size. 

ErrccT or ligiitninu upon the electric 

1 ELLUKAPU. 

In the storm of Sunday, April 2, IS 18, the light- 
ning had a very considerable effect on the wdres of 
the electric telegraph, particularly on the line of rail- 
way eastward from Manchester to Nornianton. Not 
only were the needles greatly deflected, and their 
power of answering to the handles considerably weak- 
ened, but those at the Normanton station w'crc found 
(o have had their poles reversed by some action of 
the electric fluid in tlie atmosphere. The mischief, 
liowever, was soon repaired, and the needles again 
put in good w^orking order. Jt is tbund that those 
wires which pass through hilly districts, and are con- 
sequently conveyed through railway tunnels, arc more 
deranged by clectiic or oilier causes, and tlie needles 
more deflected, than those of more level tracts of 
count] y. 

E xtrao u di n a k y veg et a ti on . 

On April 3, 1848, a thermometer in the shade at 
the Horticultural Society’s garden at Chiswick, stood 
at 78 degrees; and the heat of the soil, jt 2 feet from 
the surface, was 19J degrees, and at 1 loot, 51 degrees. 
This extraordinary fact accounted for the rapid pro- 
gress vegetation was then everywhere making, and 
continued to make ; for, though the temperature of 
the air fell, it was some time before the soil lost the 
heat it bad acquired. 

FORCE OF STREAMS. 

The motive force of the streams in Europe is, ac- 
cording to M. Daubr6e, equal to between 273,508,974, 
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and 364,678,020 horses working incessantly during 
the whole period of the year. 

Professor Kane considers the unappropriated water- 
1 power in Ireland to be more tlian equal in amount to 
I the whole mill-power of England. 

— ♦ — 

“NEVER BE POSITIVE.” 

“ Very well, Morle}’, if that’s all, I'll swear to the 
fellow’s identity; I've not a shadow of doubt upon 
the subject, — none.” 

“Eh! What’s that, Tom? — Do what? — swear to 
I some man’s identity ?” 

! “ Yes, sir, the poacher we seized yesterday crossing 

the park. Moiley has sonm qualmish doubts whether 
, he is the man \\ho escaped from us in the scuffle the 
i other night in the woods; and as wc took him with- 
' out arms or game, merely in tlie path of the lower 
!' coppice, I'.e does not like to detain him unless he is 
; quite certain of having the riglit man. After the ' 

I mistake at Stanford it might be awkward, you know !” 

" “ Ay, indeed! Sir John does well to pause; and 

I I if he is not as sure as that yonder blight sun now 
I sliines over us, he would do better to let the man go 

: free.” 

I “ Go free ! My dear uncle, only consider tlie game! 

Ji — besides, I have no doubt at ally and I was present 
; , at the affray.” 

, 1 “ Well, if you have noncj — no fraction of misgiving, 

j; — no suspicion, the very faintest, that jou mayhv 
I j wrong, — then let justice tiike her course ; hut if } ou 
' hav(\ stop while you can, and in Gods gieatnamo. 

' Tom, let the man go.” 

Tlie speaker, a line old man, one of a race now 
1 well nigli extinct, the English country Squire, rose as 
j' he spoke from the scat he had taken upon a fallen 
I tree in his nephew’s park, and laid a hand upon the 
, Ehoulder of each young man who stood by him : — 

I “ You w’onder, boys, to bear a veteran sportsman 
plead thus for a suspected poacher, and I dure say 
I think me either superannuated or mad, but 1 have a 
■ warning memory ever present when I bear the ques- 
tion of identity discussed; and when I tell you what 
, it is, you will, I think, agree with me, that nothing 
j, less than a certainty so positive that is impossible to 
' hesitate, should make one man take that terrible oath 
} wliich fastens upon another the perpetration of crime. 

I “Forty years ago I was in the commission of the peace 

for this county, and, a healthy active fellow of thirty, 

I was considered a somcish^it useful addition, even to 
a Bench then boasting some of the cleverest men in 
' the division as its magistrates. About ten miles from 
my place was tlie family scat of the Wl.artons, occu- 
I pied by the bead of the race, a stern old man, wdio, 
with tlic possessions of a prince, lived the life of a 
miser. He had one child, a daughter. A most beau- 
tiful creature was Minnie Wharton ; gentle and ge- 
nerous, graceful as a fairy, and blithe as a bird, no 
one ever looked upon without loving her; how she 
came to be the child of that miserable old man. Dame 
Nature has it among her many whims to answer for. 


I said every one loved Minnie, — but I am wrong, — | 
her father did not ! — courteous, as a liigh bred , 
soldier of the ancient school, he was always, even in ' 
his austere parsimony, hut he never forgave his 
daughter the crime of not being a son, and so letting 
the broad lands of Wharton pass away to a nephew 
he detested. Bitterly did Colonel Wharton and his 
heir abhor each other: — some unusual claii'^e' in the ; 
deed of entail gave young Wharton a power of in- || 
quiry and supervision over the estates, — a very hate- i| 
ful right in a successor, and one needing to be most 
tendeily exercised; but exerted as Charles Wharton ' 
did, stretching such an obnoxious authority to its J 
utmost limit, even a milder man than bis uncle luU'it i 
have detested him. At last, when this bate wa« at its 
fullest, Minnie, wlio liad been for a few years in ; 
Scotland under tlie care of her mother’s familv, e iine 
back to the Abbey ; from being the pet and darling of 
her aunts, to the cbeerlc'-s borne of a penurious father, 
who scarcely exclianged a dozen woids with her at a 
time. In her wanderings about the giounds she met 
her cousin, who, struck by her beauty, and ^uessing 
who she was, accosted her. 'I'bey walked on, talking 
of pleasant things, and the first hour of peace and 
happiness Minnie liad spent for months now nas'^t'd. 
When she returned to the Abbey, she would ]ia\e 
named her com])anion to her fatbei, but lie was in 
one of Ids coldest mood^, so her heart tailed !ier, and 
she Wci". silent. In tliis way on glided the ‘^iiuimer; i 
and no w’ouder that, before autU Mii leaves h'^gan t(» 
change, Charles and Minnie Ydiaiton W’cre pledged 
lovers, while now, for the first time, when s!k* con- ' 
fe«sed her innocent love, she learned tlie cniniiy 
subsisting betw'ern her father and her lover. 

“ ‘He bates me, Minnie, because all tlie^-c wide 
acres must pass from you to me ; but, oh, dearest and 
best! when I give them back to you, as tlieir sweet 
mistress, burtbened only with myself, be will learn to I 
look kindly even upon me;’ said Charles, as Minnit* ' 
clung shiver’. .g to him, wdien lie described the Colo- i 
ncFs aversion, and the stormy scenes be had roused ; 
and revelled in. 

“ I have often wondered Iiow' so gentle a being as 
Minnie could give her heart to such a man as her 
cousin ; but women are strange inconsistencies, and 
I suppose bis handsome face and figure first won her 
girlisli fancy. He always seemed to me a po(‘t’s idea j 
of a f.illon angel embodied, — daring, liaugbty, bold, 'i 
and brave. Fearless in danger, reckless of peril, but [ 
gentle as a child to her, liming his deep and com- j 
manding voice into low and musical words for her 
ear, perhaps tlicre is little marvel that she was fasci- 
naled. It w’as agreed that he should sec her father, 
confess their love, and a.sk her from him. ^ 

“ ‘Oh, I fear! 1 fear!’ said Minnie, covering her ; 
eyes with her hands, as if to shut out the image of 
her terrible parent. , 

“ ‘Why — why, my own love? — do you but say, | 
Yes, and you shall be mine, in despite of father or | 
fate ! Minnie, be you bm true, and you shall be my 
wife, ibougb death stand in my path.’ And he drew 
the trembling girl nearer and closer to him, while she 
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Bhuddcrcd in his embrace as if some horrible fore- 1 
boding erept over her. 

“ The next day, at a wild gallop, the pace he 
always rode, young Wharton crossed his uncle’s park, 
and throwing the reins upon liis horse’s neck, to 
wander where he listed, entered the old Abbey Hall, 
j and in a few minutes stood before the Colonel. WHiat 
was spoken at that stormy interview none can tell ; 
but tliat it was such, the loud tones of the speakers, 
i and their faces ghastly with passion, too jdainlyJ re- 
vealed. At last, with a violence threatening destiuc- 
tion, the library door was thrown open, and Charles 
Wharton passed out, saying, as he did so — 

** ‘ J have sworn it ; — and, by the sky above me, 
i Minnie is mine, though I win her with my blood ! ’ 

“ When he was gone, Colonel Wharton sent for his 
daugljter, and, trcnibhng so piteously that she had 
no power to stand, she came before him. In the calm 
tones of concentrated rage, he spoke the horrible 
words of a father’s curse; and though she fell senseless 
at his feet with a wild cry for mercy, lie no otherwise 
noticed it tlian to bid her maid take her from his 
siglit. A brain fever, no unlikely consequence of snch 
a sliock, iiisiied, and Minnie’s life was despaired of, 
ii vet no sMiiptom of softening did hei l.ither Rho\\, nor 
; did he ever once, tliougli her jilainlive wailing lang 
I sadly thiougli tlie corridor, enter her loom, or speak 
i . single iii([uiry; that she lived, he only knew by the 
low moaning he could not help hearing as he passed 
lur room. 

“ Minnie had been ill a fortniglit, 'when one morn- 
ing a gentle tap upon the ^\llKlo^^ ol her chamber 
called the imise to it, — and, his hair dank with the 
night dew, his face pale with watching, and hispowei- 
' till frame tiemhling wiih anxiety, Chailea Vfhaiton 

I stood heloie Inn. Mie had never till then seen him; 
i and tlic imjncssion made upon her by his apjieaiancc 

at tliat hour, clad in the diess of one ot liis own 
keepers, was ever after liimly stamped upon her 
! iiiiml. 

‘ Let me see her, nurse — oh, for the love ot 
' IIca\en, let me see her! do not lelusc me,” he ex- 
claimed, seeing her hesitate, “for it Will he useless. 

^ 1 will see her, even if hei father and all tlic fiends 

II stood in my way. C’all him now', if 3011 will ; but in 
i| Ills iaee 1 will fetill see her.’ 

I “ lie enteied as he sjioke, and w’crit to the bed. 
i There lay Minnie; her long, fair hair, which ought 
to have been cut oil', hut wdiich had been spared in 
pity toils beauty, hung tossing on the pillow' ; her lips 
; black with fever, her eyes wild, but iineonscioiis, 

I 1 ambling liitlier and t’uither witlumt recognition, and 
jl her arms bared of iheir covering by lu*r constant 
' resih-ssness, formed a sad contrast to his last interview. 

“ Tor a moment, all unused to such a scene, and 
perceiving tliat her eyes fell upon him, he fancied she 
knew him, and he exclaimed, in ccstacy, — ‘ It is me, 
Minnie; my darling Minnie, speak lo me!’ Hut 
almost before the woids w'ere uttered, her brief 
I notice had passed away, and she was gazing upon 
I the window'. For nearly an hour he stayed in tliat 


melancholy room, listening to her wordless moaning. 



At first, the agony of her sufferings seemed to over- 
power him, but gradually his brow began to dffrken, 
his hands to clasp each other ; and when the poor girl 
uttered another painful cry, he started, and the lips 
which had been silent dared to speak, as if uncon- 
sciously ; then he rose from his knees, and turning 
to the nurse, he said, 

“ ‘ She does not know me — I sec it now. I do not 
ask you if she will die ; but do you say to that most 
unnatural old man, that if she does, from that hour 
vengeance will be my sole end in life, and 1 will take 
such a reckoning that men’s breath shall stop for 
fear when they hear it — 1 sw'car it — here, by the bed 
of her lie has killed.’ 

“ lie bent over, and fixed his lips upon her pale 
brow'. * Farewell, my own, my angel Minnie; fear 
nothing, for 1 will w'atch over yon; if you could be 
moved with safety, I w'onld take yon now, in his very 
teeth. — If 1 lose yon — rest, rest, Minnie, for tears of 
blood shall he wept to give your spii it peace, 'fake 
care of her, nurse ; for evciy hour of ease your atten- 
tion gives her, the minutes shall be paid in gold; it 
will not he for long — not very long shall she beat his 
mercy.’ And as he passed out, he shook his clenched 
hand in the air. 

Tin CO hours after this, before the frightened nurse 
had W'cll recovered from her panic, the wliole house 
echoed with the terrible news that Colonel Wharton 
had been found niurdeied, in a coppice about a mile 
from the Ahhe}'. One of the keepeis, in going his 
rounds, had discovered the body ; and in a few 
minutes from llie liist intelligence icaching tlie house, 
the mindered man w'as brought ni. Medical aid was 
quickly procured, for pi'ojile fled here and theie, 
winged by terror and wonder, as if the angry spirit of 
the dead still ruled them ; hut it needed not the ex- 
periciiced ( ve of a surgeon to see that all skill was 
fiuiiless — the soul was gone. On the temple was the 
onl\ mark of violence, yet that w'as enough to account 
for death ; a heavy blow’, dealt by some blunt inslru- 
nient liad shatteied the skull, and the brains were 
mingled witli the grey hair. Tliere apjiearcd to have 
been but a sliglit struggle, if anv', though tlie clothes 
of the deceased were wet with the blood oozing from 
a severed vein. 

“ ‘ 1 can do no good,’ said tlic suigcon, after care- 
fully examining the body. ‘ Who can have done 

this i * 

“ ‘ Ills nephew, Mr. Cliaihs Vf barton; who else 
so likely?’ 

“‘Hush, W'oman!’ exclaimed the startled doctor, 
as the nurse, who liad entered the room, replied to 
his question, ‘ Do }ou know- what you say ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir — ’tis a horrid deed, bad as the old man 
used them ; and it will have horrid payment; ’uvasn’t 
for nothing he swore to-day to have blood.’ 

“ The vulgar aie ahvays loveis of the marvellous; 
and to her eager listeners tlic woman recounted 
Cliailes’s visit of u few hours before, with her com- 
ments; till all, even the cool-headed surgeon, unable 
to separate the true fiom the false, decided that he 
had done the ruthless deed they looked upon. Before 
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I* night, Charles was arrested; and the whole county, 
far and wide, had heard the hideous tale, that Colonel 
Wharton had been murdered, and that his nephew 
was in custody for the crime. At a gamekeeper’s 
cottage, where he had been at first denied to the 
officers, Charles was found ; and upon the breast of 
the velveteen jacket he liad worn in his visit to 
Minnie’s sick room, were clots of blood, scarcely yet 
dry ; the right wristband of his shirt, too, was stained 
and torn. When first told of the murder, he seemed 
paralysed and liorror-stricken, and at once accounted 
for the blood upon his clothes, by saying, tliat on his 
way from the Abbey to the cottage where he then was, 
he had been attacked by a dog, which he had stunned, 
if not killed, by a blow from the butt end of a gun he 
had with him ; and this es^plained the fact of his 
fowling-piece being discovered in the brew'hoiise of 
the cottage, sticky, and red with gore. Upon going 
to the place he described, the dog was found, and so 
mucli of suspicion was removed ; still the magistrates 
did not think themselves justified in setting him at 
liberty until the inquest had sat, and he was detained 
a prisoner at the Abbey. 

Angrily, almost defiantly, he repulsed the accusa- 
tion of being the murderer; but when ho saw the 
j suspicions of his liitlierto friends, and their constrained 
I manners, he wrapped himself in the armour of his own 
I pride and confidence, and neither answered nor asked 
I a question. 

“ The jury met, saw the body, the place whore it had 
been found, and then heard the evidence. I was in 
i the room, and closely w'atched the pioceodings and 
' the prisoner. Ilis arms were folded, and his teeth 
I set ; not a nerve moved ; and it was only by the start- 
j ing muscles ol his hand, caused by the grasp he held 
j upon a book, wc knew how intensely he was feeling; 

{ outwardly all was cold, moveless as marble. Once 
1 only be visibly sliowcd symptoms of suffering, it was 
I wlien the nurse repeated, with exaggeration, his visit 
to Minnie's chamber; then the pale lips quivered, and 
the eyelids fell lower over the eyes, but that was all. 
Ilis solicitor w'as in attendance ; and when all the evi- 
dence had been appareiitl) given, he submitted that 
no case had been made out against his client; at any 
rate, nothing to justify his detention in custody. Just 
tlien a loud sobbing was heard in the hall, and the 
door opening, admitted a constable, bringing in a 
young girl, about twenty, and a man not much older. 
On seeing tliein, Charles started, and his lip slightly 
curled. 

“ * Oh, Mr. Wharion, do not look so ; indeed, I 
couldn’t help coming; indeed, indeed, I could not;’ 
and her tears fell faster. After much vain question- 
ing, she sobbed out, ^ that she was Miss Wharton’s 
maid, and that she was engaged in marriage to the 
I young man beside her, one of the Colonel’s foresters ; 
that early in the previous morning she had gone out 
to meet her lover in the park, and that they had walked 
together for some time, when at a distance they ob- 
served their master coming towards the spring coppice, 
where the body was afterwards found ; that they con- 
cealed themselves until he should have passed through, 


when just as they thought themselves out of sight, he I 
turned and walked beside the coppice, instead of enter- j 
ing it, and trees and brushwood intercepted their 
view ; the next time they saw him he had been joined 
by the prisoner.’ And here the witness sobbed so 
piteously that it was with great difficulty the coroner 
could induce her to proceed. * They were very 
frightened,’ she said, ‘when they saw Mr. Charles, 
for they knew the scene likely to follow, as it was she 
who had taken Miss Minnie from the floor on which 
she had fallen, wlicn her father cursed lier so sadly. 
They were too far off to hear what was said, and too 
frightened of being found listening to do so atten- 
tively; but they saw Colonel Wharton turn back to 
the coppice, and the prisoner, after standing a mo- 
ment or two, as if thinking, follow him. 'I'hey then 
seized the opportunity to escape, and parted on leav- 
ing the wood ; but after she had gone some way, she 
looked back and saw Charles rush from it across the 
park, and did not see him again until now, nor the 
Colonel till she saw him dead in the other room.’ 
Every word of this was confirmed by lier lover, and 
the strictest cross-examination faded to shake their 
evidence. Chailes looked surprised, but said nothing, 
merely raising Ins eyes when his attorney said — 

“ Look at Mr. Wh.nton, young woman. Arc you 
sure he is the man you saw Le careful, lleinernber 
how strong likenesses are.” j 

“ Ever)' eye turned upon him ; and none of us hut |i 
felt that a vciy cursory glaoce iiide«‘d woiihl he || 
sufficient to fi\ such fi'atiires and figure in our me- j| 
morie*?, with little fear of niKtaking them for otliers. jj 
So thouglit the witness, for, with a yet louder burst of |i 
sorrow, she exclaimed, — || 

“ ‘Oil, no! I could never mistake him. 1 have I 
watched him and dear Miss Minnie lof) often. God | 
help her! God help her! She will now sinely die.’ | 
“ The prisoner started to Ins feet, his faci' flushed for j 
a moment; but in anotlier all was calm, and his eyes i 
fixed upo.. the ground. Yet, Irom that instant, I lelt j 
assured, as thoiigli 1 liad seen the deed done, that 1 
Charles, overcome by anger and love, was the inur- | 
derer. With wliom else w'as the old man at such open j 
w'ar ? Where had lie been from the time he left tiie 
Abbey ? and if not prepared for some such deed, wdiy 
and what w ere the strange threats he had used ? Nor ; 
did 1, till long afterwards, lose the conviction, thougli, j 
as one of tlie visiting justices at the county gaol, I : 
saw him frequently. Once, as I w'as leaving his cell, j 
after seeing, with the silent bow, which was all that ' 
ever passed between us, that everything was in due 
order, lie called me back, and, after apologizing for | 
doing 80 , he said, — 

“ ‘ I have a request to make, that I can place in none 
but the hands of a gentleman. You are aware that I 
have no means of learning exactly the state of my 
plighted wife. I hear, indeed, daily reports from the 
surgeon, but he deals only witli the body, and 1 pine 
to know truly how her mind bears up under this 
calamity. You know her, and she values and trusts 
you. Will you do me so much kindness as to see her, 
and cheer her, if she needs it ? Tell her to trust me 
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even now; and if slie has a doubt — for sickness 
engenders distrust and fancies^ otherwise I would not 
so insult her — tell her that I am innocent of the foul 
charge they make against me. As God lives in 
heaven — as I love her — as I believe this book ’ — and 
his hand rested on a Bible, ‘ 1 am utteily, wholly in- 
nocent. I never saw the murdered man from tlic hour 
I parted with him in his library, to that I looked ripon 
him dead. You do liot believe me. It matters not : 
alie will. — Tubk ! sir, do you think I lovelier? Should 
I add the bar of a slaughtered father to those already 
between us ? Men devour tlie marvellous, or they 
would laugh at such a charge.’ 

“ For an instant his fine proud tone and bearing 
shook my belief in his guilt; hut only that it might 
return tlie stronger. 1 saw Minnie, as he requested, 
hut, fortunately, she was still too ill to be made awaie 
' of the trull] . 

j “ Very soon after, the assizes came on ; a true hill 
, was found ; and, charged with his uncle’s murder, 

' Charles Wharton stood at the felon s bar. The tri.il 
1 was but a re})etitiun of many anotlicr such; and 
^ althougli the fust man on the circuit, w itli a leader 
ictained and brouglit sjiecially from town, exerted 
I every nerve, I do believe the jury, long before the 
j closing speech was over, had decided upon their 
I verdict. It w’as as strong a case of circumstantial 
evidence as I ovei heaid, and after the unwaveiing 
testimony of the girl, wlio swore most positively to the 
identity of the pn^oner with tlie man she had seen in 
the ]).uk, there seemed no shadow of a doubt. Yet 
all our ]»reeoneei\ ed ideas of (lie ajipearanccs of guilt 
*! weie at laiilt. Dctiaiiee, boldness, miglit have h(‘en 
the sell a sliongly nerved man would choose to mask 
Ins conseiousiicss of criine ; hut there was no such 
manner in the piisoner. Dauntless — as if, he the 
lesiilt what it would, lie uas feailess — scornful, uith 
his haughty Jij) culling in a strange disdain, he looked 
j j upon the court. 1 1 \\ as most puzzling. All we Itean/, 

I I loudly proclaimed his guilt ; all we satv, as loudly 
j spoke of innocence. He was asked the usual question, 
|1 to which he answered, in tones clear and unfaltering 
ji as they had ever been on the cover’s side, — 

!' “I am innocent, my lord. I shall say nothing 
i, more, for J cannot prove it, wliile nothing less can 
I .satisfy justice. Only that this is a jiiiblic record, I 
I would not say so much ; but that, with the chronicle 
of my death, may go forth the protest of my inno- 
cence.’ 

The judge looked keenly at the glorious figure ho 
was about to sentence to a frightful death; and, as 
if he read something in that dauntless brow he could 
not comprehend, turned over his notes again and 
again. The barristers leaned across the table to gaze 
, upon the man who spoke so calmly of his fate, and 
the ladies wept loudly as the judge put on the fatal 
cap. The sentence was passed ; and, doomed to die 
a felon’s death, Charles Wharton left the dock. The 
next day, I was dining at the house of the under- 
sheriif, when a note, every word of which I re- 
member, was brought to me. It ran thus: — 

“ ‘ Come with the bearer instantly to me, and bring 


with you any other magistrate you can soonest find. 
Come instantly.’ 

“ It was signed by the surgeon who had been attend- 
ing Minnie. Referring this note at once to the case 
of Mr. Wharton, which we were even then discussing, 
Sir John Mostyn, (your father, my boy,) our host, and 
myself, started up, and in five minutes were in the 
carriage Mr. Roberts had sej^t. We drove rapidly 
on, and, to our great surprise, turned out of tlie town 
into a lane of no good repute, where stood the 
cottages of some suspected poachers. We had fancied 
we were going lo the gaol. When we stopped, our 
conductor sprang from the box, and rushed into the 
house. We followed, and were met by Mr. Roberts. 
He was pale with anxiety and astonishment, 

“ ‘ There lies in that room,’ he said, pointing to an 
inner dodr, ‘ a man so like Cliarles Wharton, that if 
I had not seen him in his cell two hours since, I should 
swear it was him. Not a feature, not a gesture 
differs, lie is d^ing from a wound occasioned by a 
fall from a horse. Something is on his mind. God 
knoAvs whether that poor fellow’s words may not be 
true, and he is innocent of his uncle’s murder. The 
very man may he hcie. At any rate, something is 
wrong; and 1 have sent for you to take any deposi- 
tions he maybe induced to make, for, as surely as the 
day dawns, he will never live to see it. Come with me.’ 

“ We did so, and enleied a small low room, where, 
on a bed, in a dress just such as young Wharton had 
worn, his head bandaged, and his face drawn aside 
with agony, a man w'us laid, so friglitfully like him 
wc had heard sentenced to death but the day before, 

I that wc started as if his spirit had met our gaze 
Bending over the bed, her face hidden in the pillow, 
was a young girl, apparently about ciglitecn years of 
age. She never laised her Jiead on our entrance, 
hut as Mr. Roberts passed round to the side of the 
dying man, she looked fearfully up into his face, 
revealing, as she did so, her own, of such great 
beauty that I have seldom seen its equal. 

“ ‘ Will he die ?' she asked, in a voice of agony. 

** ‘ In less than four hours, 1 fear — probably before 
morning.’ 

“ Oh, no, no no! — Oh, sweet Mother, no! — un- 
confessed, wuthont a priest, and this horrible weight 
upon his soul! Oh, sir, save him ! for his soul’s sake 
arouse him ! — Philip, Piiilip !’ and she tossed her long 
imglets back, and placed her fair hands, upon which 
we now saw the marriage ring glittering, on each side 
her husband’s head, and kissed him. He stirred 
faintly. ‘ Philip, do you liear me? Annie — it is 
Annie : shall 1 speak ? do yon know what I say ? may 
I tell i — ’ He moved his lips. ‘ Bless you ! God 
absolve and bless you!’ she exclaimed; then turned 
to us, with the grace of a princess. 

“ 1 do not understand the forms of law well,’ she 
said, ‘ but you will instruct me. This man is my 
husband ; he has been guilty of a great crime, known 
only to myself and one other ; for this deed another 
man is condemned to die. lie came here to-day to 
make the prisoner’s innocence known ; but the horse 
that brought us reduced him to the state you see. He 
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is perfectly sensible, I believe ; is be not, sir ?’ (to Mr. 
Roberts) ; ‘and God and our Rlesscd Lady will give 
him strength to sign the confession 1 shall make for 
him. His name is Murray — Philip Muri ay ; illegiti- 
mate son of the late Colonel Wharton, by a most cru- 
I elly deceived mother, who, though lier marriage had 
been a secret one, till within a week of her death be- 
lieved herself his weddod wife, and Philip his heir. 
Knowledge of the truth killed her; fierce hatred sprang 
up between the fatlier and his ill-used son, and they 
rarely met. There is no need to tell you the evil habits 
the deserted one fell into— the dead, whom God ab- 
solve! has tliese to answer for; hut six months since 
we Avere married — (I am a Catholic) — and from that 
day he has stri\en to reform. An opportunity of set- 
tling well abroad opened to us, and Philip wrote to his 
father, requesting the means of doing so. No answ er 
came; and he resolved to come here and see him. 
Borrowing a keeper’s dress, that he might be un- 
noticed if seen in the park, he went there to meet the 
Colonel — he did so — and angry words passed between 
them, all which Philip bcjretill the cruel old man spoke 
vile Avords of his dead mother, swearing no child of 
hers should have help from him ; and rfAising his arm 
furiously to strike his son, that son, in the impulse of | 
ungovernahlc passion, SAVung round tlic gun he held, 
and his father fell dead at his feet. lie lied ; and in 
our first terror (for he told me all) we left the country, 
and kncAV nothing of subsequent events ; but A\hcn lie 
lieavd that Mr. ^Vharton Avas accused, and likely to 
die, lie returned at once, and Avould have coiifessocl all 
to save him, had it not been for this accident. Noav, 
gentlemen, put this into Avhat language you aviH, oiil) 
make the tiutli evident; let my husband be spaicd 
the guilt of another man’s blood, and God Avill 
strengthen his hand to sign it.’ 

“ Wc did so quickly; for by the grey shade gathering 
c)\ cr the tortured face, avo saw death w'as coming ; and j 
after a reviving draught given by the surgeon, he 
rallied sufficiently to hear the depositions read, and 
Sign them. 

‘‘ A Rcman-Catliolic priest, avIio had been sent for, 
now arrived, and Ave left the loom, stationing, ds a 
nicic form, a person in the ante-room as custodian of 
the UAing man; but, Avith a lowly reverence, Ave bent 
ro the brave and loving } omig wife, who had acted 
ho heroically ; for we savv to whose exertions in the 
I light the sufferer had yielded. 

‘‘ ‘ Now for London and the Home Secretary!’ 1 
j s.iid, as the carriage drove furiously back. And in 
half an hour, as fast as six of niy best horses could 
get over the road, Sir John Mostyn and J were on 
our AAay to Town, AA-ilh Philip Murray’s confession. 

hose Avere no railroad days, hut never had I tra- 
V tiled at such a pace before ; and but for such another 
I need, never will 1 again. That night’s speed coat the 
I lives of four horses. I shot them Avith my own hand, 
lo relieve them from the agony that killing pace had 
' cMiiscd. But thougli my licart reproached me, as I 
watched their reeling, tottering fianies, as they Avere 
led out from tiie traces, the horrible apparition of an 
innocent man dangling on the scaffold extinguished 


the rising pity, and on, on — faster, Taster, wc went, in 
incessant struggle at that speed only, and barely could 
save young Wharton’s life. Rousing the Secretary 
from his bed, we hurried him off to St. James’s, where, 
happily, the King then Avas ; Avho, after a brief con- 
sultation with his minister, signed Avith gladness the 
pardon avc sought. 

“ AAveck after that, Charles (happy in the ]>rospect 
of a speedy union with Minnie, now rajiidly recover- 
ing) and I followed the body of Philip to the grave; 
and as the solemn service Avas read, and 1 looked from 
the coffin to the living man’ beside me, Avho, but for 
God’s mighty interposition us by a miracle, Avould 
have occupied as narrow a bed, I vowed a solemn voav, 
never again to he sure of the identity of any human 
being, unless there was no jiossible room lor even a 
reasonable doubt. Ever since then, the thought of 
Avhat might have hocn has come upon my memory, 
saving many a mischief — and ‘ ncvi-k in: rosrnvL ’ is 
engraven on my heart.” 'J'. J. B. 

HOPE. 

S. .M. 

Ah, thou dcccUcr ! Wherefore iKiiiiitc^t thou 
With the ."0 traitorous; bright iiOhS ut thy mu lies, 

Thy beckoning baud';, and thy resplendent broAc, i 

Hearts that would fain be calbuis to tby wiks ' ; 

The blank of desolation man may bear, -- ! 

But be lias JL>pe, and therefore eonie^ He.-iaur. 

AAA’ay ! aa'c ff'iU not hear thee ! Then wt it given 

To torture ])ea('e, and to einbitler b.rii; j 

To mock the lo-t Avitli image's of Heaven, j 

And tell the dying of tlu'joNs ot liN' , || 

Thou ])romi''e-bi caking jtaiiiier of l.ib; bliss ' — || 

Thou Judas, that betraycst AVitli a ki^.s ' 

^ 

Thk following eorrcsiiondeneo ns e\(raetc<l fioin / 
Nicholls’ Illustrations ol the iuler.ir) llnloi^A ol the jj 
Eighteenth Century:” the (juaintne's tiie men of 
bu.siucss and the VN'aggery of their eiistonier are both 
rich ill their kind. 

“ Geo. IlAimiNOh, Esq. //' lin/r/ tf fn E:r- 

(ciftorfs, (tron, Sertn K<nL 

Siu, or (ij:NTLKAiE.N, — Having Aviitleii to Mr. 
Ilardiiigc, the /o/c or geiiUcinaii ot that, name, 

(Ave hope the latter,) tor payment ot a little bill due 
to us, XT Jkv. 4J., AVC are much .'ilraid that be is no 
more. If that mclanelioly caciiI. has taken jiluee, avc 
request tliat you, gentlemen, will baAe the goodness to 
pay the demand. Wc are, Sir, or Gentlemen, 

-T— and Co.” 

Amwer in treble kWr unfranked, vnfrr hf ijKj an 
M.P. 

“Gentlemen, — The inelaneholy eircLiinstaiiee Avliieli 
yon huA'c deplored hypothetically has taken i)lacc in 
fact. I am dead, — and am sorry to add, upon account 
of your hill, am dead insolvent. It is only for that 
reason that ray executors decline to pay your hill. I 
am sorry that you Avill pay the postage of this letter, 
but my death will convince you that 1 can/rau^* no 
more. 

“ I am, (rcntlemcn, 

“For self and executors, 

“ Your most huinhlc Servant, 

“ The laic (L Haiidingb.* 

(1) After b 11, was this intended by way of f/7//^. on the jiart of 
T — and Co. ? I hardly tlnnk so — yet it may be lair to give them 
'*the benefit of the doubt." 
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II 
li 

! FACTS IN THE EAST, ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
SACRED HISTORY.— No. VIII. 

BY 31 ns. BOSTANS. ] 

At tlie fifteenth verse of the fifth chapter of Joshua 
we read, “ And tlie captain of tlie Lord’s host said 
unto Joshua, Loose thy shoe from ofl' tliy foot, for 
the place whereon thou standcst is holy. And Joshua 
did so.” 

The loosing the shoe from ofl’ the foot is a peculiar 
mark of respect in the East, both religiously and 
socially, among Mo.sicma and Hindoos. Tlie Parsee, 
only, wears his shoes in the presence of a superior, in 
liis temples, or in his house. The Moslem even 
; leaves his slippers at the door of the mosque ; the 
! Mohammedan inoonshee comes barefooted into the 

1 1 jiresence of his supeiior. The governor of a town, 

1 in making a visit of ceremony to the tent of the Euro- 
peaii stranger, leaves his slippeis at the entiance of 
jl the tent, in respect to his supposed snperiorit}'. 

The Hindoo leaves his slippers at the door of his 
|| fcm])Ie, and constiains the curious visitor to do the 

I same ere lie steps into the verandah, because leather 
I' is held by him as an unclean thing, and its impurity 

I I woLiid, he h(*lieves, contaminate the sacred spot, and 

! offend he)ond all hope of pardon the insulted idol of 
,j I'ls woiship. On tlu* suininit of the sacred mount of 
I' (iirnar, one of the live sacicd TJuiUllnslical mounts 
| | ill western India, is a point called the “ Bhiru 
' illiup.” or Leap of Deatli, a cliosen spot fiom which 
! zealous dcMitees cast themselNes, in the assured hope 
I that, by the doctrine of transmigration, they will by 
virtue of this suieule enter a new state of being, as 
I princes and cliieftains. On this spot J was required 
j b\ the Gosaen li\ing near it to loo.se iny sliocs from 
jl off feet, for to the worbhip])crs on the Holy 
j' Mount this spot ^^as sacred: and liad this Gosacn 
I S])oken to a llanian worshipper of the Jain Temples, 

' he would sliarply have commanded, as llie Captain of 
f the 11 osL (lid to Jo-diua, and would have been obeyed 
.with deep hiimilit}^ even as “Josliua did so;” for, 
although eominauded liy an angel to hold tiic jdace 
I whereon he stood as holy ground, this mode of show'- 
ing revel dice to sacred places w'as one to which he w^as 
probably acciislomed, even as we sec tlie Hindoos 
and Moslems of our day where respect constiains ob- 
servance, and where to the stranger of another faith 
visiting their reverenced shrines, invariably would 
they say, “ imose thy shoe from off tliy foot, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy.” 

In the seventh chapter ol Joshua, and the tw^ent}- 
first verse, in the confession of Achaii, we read, that 
he coveted the liahyloiiish spoils, and confessed to 
Joshua, “Behold, they are liid in the earth in the 
midst of my tent, and the silver under it.” 

The practice of burying treasure under the sleep- 
ing-mat laid on the floor of a house, or, if in the 
camp, concealing it in the ground under a tent, is 
very common in the East. I recollect an instance 
that came under my own observation hut a shoit 
time since, where a young lad, the son of a man 
called Bappoo Mullali, under the guardianship of a 
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native princess, died very suddenly, as it was said, of 
cholera. His family were supposed to have large 
possessions, and the Baiza Bhaie, as executor of the 
ho}^, sent her people to his native village to seize 
them ; but, beyond the house and a few changes of 
diess, no property could he found. The mother and 
relatives denied the existence of any such. Tliey 
w'cre imprisoned in tlieir house, guards set round it, 
and food refused them : but in vain. The garden 
was dug about, turbans and slippers burned, in hopes 
of the ashes discovering the jewels known to have 
been possessed: hut all in vain, and report was 
accordingly made to the princess. She commanded 
that a necklace of the hones of dead animals should 
be hinig round the neck of the old Hindoo mother, 
and that in her condition of starvation the flesh of 
unclean animals should be given her for food. Tlius 
outraged, and treated with refinement of cruelty, the 
woman, to escape the loss of that distinction of caste, 
dearer to her than life, confessed. I'lie floor of the 
low'd* apartment of the Iiouse was broken up, and 
earthen vessels found containing gold and silver or- 
naments, jew'els and money to an immense amount, 
and one vessel, in which, rolled in a turban cloth, 
w'eie 200,000 rupees, saved by the mother for a 
journey to Benares, in W'hich lioly city she desired to 
die. All was seized by the people of the Bhaie, and 
the old woman in three days died of a broken licart. 
The ])oor commonly bury all their little savings in an 
earthen pot below the mat on which they sleep ; and 
before the police magistrate of Bombay I remember 
the tiial of a cause w'here a Persian traveller ar- 
rived in a caravanserai in the bazaar, W'earing a 
jewelled kioi^ze of great value. When alone, he 
buried this w'eapon for security under his sleeping- 
caipct, and went out, and returned and slept; about 
to go on his W'ay, in the morning he sought for his 
krecze, hut its ])laee was empty. Suspicion ex- 
pressed, a (piarrel ensued, and the Persian was so 
violently wounded that death ensued, and some ten 
poisons were tried for murder; three of them, T think, 
executed. The Mahratta villagers in the Peislnva’s 
time, when alarmed by the excitement that jirevailed, 
often exhumed the vessels of their treasure from the 
floor of their huts, and buried them by the loots of 
large trees in the neighbourhood: and, if a s.iercd tree, 
they invoked protection to their ])ropcity from the 
particular deity to which it was sacred. We see that 
Achan, with the shekels of silvi^r and the wedge of 
gold, hid also a “Babylonish garment; ” and it is 
w'orthy of remark, that the [lower order of Hindoos 
very generally place all their festival attire, their 
turban cloths, the embroidered caps of their children, 
and the hoddiccs of the women, in earthen vessels, 
sealed with clay, and so bury them, or carry them 
about in their grain bags, for security, when con- 
strained to move fi 0111 place to place. And the 
method, therefore, chosen by Achan for securing his 
spoils, is precisely that which a soldier of a native 
army in the present day W’ould select for their se- 
curity ; he, also, would have them “ hid in hh lent.” 

At the eighth chapter of Joshua and the thirty- 
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first verse we read of the altar that Joshua built in 
Mount Ebal ; ** an altar of whole stones, over which 
no man hath lift up any iron.” In Cutch, particularl}^ 
a province of Western India, to which I have had 
frequent occasion to draw the attention of the reader 
of these little papers, all the old temples, with their 
[ altars of sacrifice, are of piled stones of enormous 
weight and size, unsecured by cement, nor has any 
man “ lift up any iron upon them,” the sockets and 
ball-hinges of the heavy doors having been ground 
with stone in tlie blocks. These temples and altars 
were piled in India long anterior to the improved 
rules of architecture, and knowledge of the power of 
the arch introduced by the Mohammedans, after 
their landing at, and destruction of the Temple of 
Somnath, a.d. 1022. ; and the secret by which 
support was given to these piled tpm[>lcs, the porches 
of many of which remain, with their side avails and 
altars, is now unknown. 

In the thirty-second verse we read a direction to 
W'rite “upon the stones a copy of (he law of Moses.” 
It deserves remark that this species of record is of 
the remotest antiquity in India, and from the granite 
rocks of Girnar I have assisted in copying religious 
edicts ordered to be so engraven by King Asoka, 
who became converted by liuddhistical missionaries, 
and was so impressed by the \aluo of the truths so 
taught that in several parts of India, as w'ell as on 
I the great pathway to the Girnar Mount, King Asoka 
I caused to be written on the stone's “ a copy of tlie 
law,” and calling on all men to disseminate them by 
assisting missionaries. These cluiracters, thongli en- 
graven .‘519 years before the Christian era, are yet 
fresh as from the chisel of the graver, and are in a 
character that has undergone no less than nine varia- 
1 tions before it resolved itself into that of the present 
I Sanscrit, a fact which, perhaps, conveys the best idea 
of the antiquity of the edicts. At tlie present day, no tool 
I known in India has sufficient power to ent the Girnar 
I granite, and sandstone is at much expense carried 
there to form steps to the Jain temples of the mount, 
but the cunning graver of old, who wrote there 
upon the stones a copy of the law,” wrote it with the 
ease with which tlie Egyptians wrote on the papyrus, 
for the characters are as regular and beautiful as the 
graving of a signet. 

In the ninth chapter of Joshua and at the fourth 
I and fifih verses we read of the of the people of 
Gibeon. “ They did work wilily, and went and 
made as if they had been ambassadors, and took old 
sacks upon their asses, and wine bottles old, and rent, 
and bound up, and oldTilioes and clouted upon their 
feet, and old garments upon them ; and all tlie bread 
of their provision was dry and mouldy. 

The deposed Ameers of Sindh when they urgently 
required money for any purpo‘«e were accustomed to 
send a man of authority to tlieir principal mercantile 
city of Sliikarpoor, to express, by any means, the 
amount required from the coffers of the wealthy 
merchants. These traders, Soucars and Banians, 
were Hindoo settlers, and the Ameer's servants armed 
with authority committed much cruelty in the fulfil- 


ment of their orders, making their religious prejudices 
the means of outrage and insult. The result was, of 
course, great terror among the Hindoo population, 
and every ingenious practice was resorted loin hopes 
of escaping the requisition. 

I recollect passing through the room of the agency 
in which the Persian mooiishee usually transacted 
business, when I was startled by a familiar voice 
kindly inquiring for me, hut proceeding from a figure 
clothed in rags, and smeared with dirt, and looking 
like one of the lowest Sindhian cultivators. 

Sowkaram, the mooiishce, laughed. “ This is the 
Scit,” he said, adding significantly, “the Ameer’s 
vakeel airivcd tliis morning.” 

So indeed it was. 'fliis man was the richest | 
Hindoo merchant in the city of Sliikarpoor, a man j 
wlio generally called on me laden with rich biocade I 
and Cashmere shawls, his small fingers stiff’ with j 
jewels of enormous price. But the Seit was con- 
strained to seek refuge in masquerade, and, althon^di | 
required to be present at the agency, negotiating jj 
the price of camels for the reserve of the Caubool !| 
force, the people of the city believed liiin to have set ll 
out for Candahar, for he “did work wilily.” 'j 

Other merchants disguised themselves as potters, jj 
and drove asses befoie them, and escaped from the | 
rit}" with “old sacks upon their asses,” and “old 1 
garments upon them,” and those who failed in such j, 
means sent from a garden w'ithont the tow’ii praying j; 
for protection, being- guarded there by tlie vakeeT:'. j 
people without food, w'ltli cows’ hones hanging round j, 
their necks, and leathein sli[>pcrs on their feet, — an j, 
abomination to tlie Hnnioos, the cow being sacred 
to (licm, and the Indes of all animals unclean. 1. 

Of their “wine h.>lllos, old, and rent, and hound |! 
up,” It will he remembered that the “ bottles” of the |' 
East are formed of the skins of animals, and eitliei ' 
tied at the mouth with a leathern thong, by wliicli, j' 
w-hen empty, they are “bound up,” or having a j; 
w'ooden plug to prevent the escape of the liquor. !j 
These bottles are made of all sizes, sown at the sides’ |j 
and of oval form ; a camel rider has usually several |[ 
of them swung from his saddle, and filled with w ater, j 
as a provision against the chance of meeting wntli il 
dry wells upon a journey. The water-bags are j 
commonly formed of the entire skins of sheep, and : 
through the circular openings of the part that covered j 
tlie four legs of the animal the w^ater is poured as j 
from spouts, these being secured by thongs, when not | 
in requisition. Tlie ordinary shoe wmrii by poor 
people and workmen in the East resc'inbles tlie Roman 
vandal, and when the straps break or become worn, 
the wearers tie them with cord, or sometimes use a 
wooden peg to replace a button, and probably, as tlie 
object of the Gibeon ambassadors was to appear poor, 
the “old shoes and clouted upon their feet,” which 
they wore as they drove tlieir asses before them, were 
sandals similar to those a travelling grain seller would 
be seen with, entering an Indian village, repairs 
having been made with morsels of stick and cord 
until of tlie original shoe nothing remained but the 
tiiick, ill-shapen sole. 
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At the twenty-sixth verse of the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Josliua we read, “And Josliina wrote these 
words in the Book of the Law of God, and took a 
great stone, and set it up there under an oak.” 

The principal trees of India are all sacred to one 
or other of the persons of the Hindoo triad; as the 
Bntea frondosa to Brahma, the Creator ; tlie Ficus 
rclnfiom to Vislinu, the Preserver; and the Ftciis 
Indira to Siva, the Destroyer. In addition to tliese 
great powers the supposed attributes of the Deity, as 
tlie universal Spirit, are w'orshipped in the torm of 
idols, and the goddess Bowani, the Indian Ceres, 
becomes an object of reverence to tlie cultivator, as ' 
the personification of fertility. Under all these sacred j 
trees, therefure, about a village, or ic may be beside a | 
well, or near a general halting-place on the highway, j 
in a mangoe grove where abundant fiuit is desired, 
or in a field where rich crops are hoped for, — “ a 
great stone” may be seen set up, rudely cut, and 
dedicated to a Hindoo deity. This stone is smeared 
with cinnabar ground with oil, until it torins a pig- 
ment, and over the stone are cast gai lands of Indian 
jasmine buds, occasionally mingled with pomegranate 
and cliumpa blossoms, stiung on a cotton thread. In 
front of this great stone, icsting against the sacied 
' trees, is a second, carved like a small temjde, having 
a niche m it, where oil is left burning during the 
iglit. At the dawn o( every day a priest washes 
the sacred stone, anoints it with fresh oil, and adorns 
it with newly-grouml pigment and blooming g.n lands. 

It IS not uncommon to see mitivo women, attiied in 
all their brav'ery, hand joined to hand, walking round 
and lound these trees witli measured tread, chauniing 
; clmriis-piayers for the health and safety of thm’r 
: oilsprmg. And should a child be weak or ill, smitten 
, w'ltli the evil e_\e,as the poor Hindoo mother fancies, 
she brings a lock of the child's hair, and tjini: it in a 
morsel ot yellow or ciimson cloth, fastens it among 
: th(‘ leavi's of the tree, an act wdiich she feeds satisfied 
j disarms the powers of evil. A sacred tiee, so studded, 
i fiom a distanee looks as if covered with blossoms, 

! and it is only on very close examination that the 
i character of tin votive otTcrings is remarked. The 
! traveller, however weary he may be, and however 
j near lus place of rest, ever steps aside tv) ])lace his 
, finger on the gieat stone so set up, and to raise it m 
( deep reverence to his torehead, imirinuring a ])rayer 
j eie he goes on his way ; and tlie villager who, biiiig- 
I ing out his brazen vessels, bakes his cakes of un- 
leavened bread on tlic little licartli of stones he has 
reared in the pleasant shade, never fails lo pour a 
libation of milk, or ghee, over the “great stone” and 
put a few morsels of rice or grain upon it as a peacc- 
I offering. The cultivator brings to it the first handfuls 
of his newly-reaped wheat, or jow’aree crop; the 
uiangoc merchant, his earliest g.athered fruit. Pro- 
tection and good is sought in every form, and grati- , 
tude expressed, so that they “who took the gieat 
stone, and set it up there under” a sacred tree, are 1 
thought to have performed a good work, and it 
becomes the supposed guardian power of the place. 

In the ninth chapter of Samuel, and at the 


twenty-fifth verse, it is written, “ And when they 
were come down from the liigh place into the 
city, Samuel communed w-ith Saul upon the top 
of the house.” 

1 recollect being a guest in the bareem of his 
Highness tlie Nuwaiib of Junagarb, in Western 
India, the Serai of tlie town not being considered a 
safe residence, despite its Arab guards. At sunset 
carpets and cushions were thickly laid on the palace 
j roof; and the Nuwaiib’s chief wives, the Uahit BucktC* 

I and the Dosie Beebee, with myself, adjourned there. 
The ladies smoked tlicir kaliuns, chatfed merrily 
from tunc to time, listened to the tales told and songs 
sung by their slave girls, until the night w'as far 
adv.mced ; and having slept in tlie cool fresh air 
until “ the spring of the day,” they arose early, and 
letired to the ainirtments of the hareem. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the custom of cornniuning “ upon 
tlie top of the house” is as generally usual now 
among the peojile ol tlie Last, as it probably was in 
the tunc of Saul. 

‘‘ ng[I)t ^nrirnt JJallatJ of vt Combat of 
iiing Cibnci) bi'tf) pc JJvagon.’^^ 

li\ THE EDITOR. 

J li:r for the march of intellect, 

The schoolma‘^tcr’s abroad, 

And still the cry is raised on high, 
tlhey his might y word ; 

AVhere'er we go, both high and low 
Bow dow’n before his nod ; 

And the ^ecJ>tre may hide its jewelled pride, 

Poi our sceptre’s the birchen rod. 

And all “ enliglitenod citizens ” and “learned broflicrs ” 
hay. 

That the wwld was never 
One half so clever 
As it IS in the j) resent day. 

±\'ow 1 deii}" 

This general cry , 

And will proceed to tell you why 
I’vi- lung since conic to the conclusion, 

’Tis all a ]>opular delusion. 

Oh, 1 have seen many a wdld-bcast show, 

Prom the day when Messrs. Pidcock and Co. 

AVerc wliat vulgar people call all-thc-go. 

To the time when society mourned for the loss 
(All felt it, but no one like poor Mr. Cross) 

Of “ Chiiiiey,” who went raving mad, as ’tis said, 

AV itli the pressure and pain 
He felt m hi-- brain 

From constantly bearing a trunk on his head. 

And 1 have set eye on 
That magnanimous lion, 
lhavc Wallace- -oh, fye on 
Tlie brutes who could hie on 
Fierce bull -dogs to fly on 
ITis monarchical inane ! 1 declare I could cry on 
The bare thought, as one weeps when one goes to see 
“ Ion." 

But of all the beasts I ever did see, I 

AfYh ether of low or of high degree, 

Despite the “ schoolmaster,” 

And “ going a head faster,” 

(1) From Burns’ German Ballads. 
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The arts and the sciences, 

And all their appliances, 

Never an animal, chained or loose, 

As yet have I heard 
Utter one single word, 

Or so much as attempt to say Bo 1” to a goose. 

But you’ll see, if yon read the next two or three pages. 
That in what people now adays term the dark ages. 
When the world was some thousand years younger or so. 
Beasts could talk very well ; and it wasn’t thought low 
Eor a real live nionaich his prowess to brag on. 

And handy high words with an insolent dragon. 

The good King Tidrich rode from Bend 
(And a funny name hud he), 

His charger was La}’, and he took his way 
Under the greenwood tree ; 

And ever he sang, as he rode along, 

“ It’s a very line thing 
To be a crowned king, 

And to feel one’s right arm strong.” 

King Tidrich was clad in armour of proof 
(Whatever that may be), 

And his helmet shone with many a stone. 

Inserted cunningly ; 

While on his shield one might behold 
A lion trying 
To bct off hying. 

Emblazoned in burnished gold. 

King Tidrich was counting his money o’er, 

As he rode the groonwooil through, 

When he was aware of a shocking affair,” 

And a terrible “ to-do 
Then loudly he shouted, with puie delight, 

“ A glorious row, 

1 make mine avow : 

I’ll on, au<l view the fight.” 

And a fearful night it wa-^, I u ecn, 

As ever king did see, 

For a dragon old, and a lion bold, 

Were striving wrath full.) ; 

But tlic monareli perceived from the very fiist - 
And it made him sad, 

For a reason he ha<i ” — 

That the lion would get the worst. 

When the lion saw the ro.>al knight. 

These were the word.*> he said • 

G mighty king, assistance bring. 

Or 1 am fairly sped ; 

For the battle has been both fierce and long ; 
Two davs and a night 
Have I urged the light, 

But the dragon’s so very strong.” 

In a kind of low Dutch did the lion ^icak. 

Nor his stops did he neglect, 

But e’en in his Imrry, for Lindley Murray 
Preserved a marked respect ; 

And he managed his IPs according to rule . 

Full well 1 ween 
Mu.st the bcJLst have been 
Taught at some famous school. 

Long paused tlife royal hero then. 

Grave thoiigdits passed through his brain ; 

Of his queen thought he, and his fair country^ 
He never might sec again ; 


(1) Kiiipr Tidrich, Dietrich, or Thcodcric, the son of ThielTiiar, 
king of licni, ;nid the fair Odilia, daughter of Essung Jarl, was, 
as it were, the ccutraJ licro of the “Book of Heroes,” which 
relates tlie deeds (jf the champions wlio attached themselves to 
hun, and the iiianiipr m which they joined his fellowship. 

(2) Tidrich of Bern was ako king of Aumlungaland (Italy) *, 


He thought of his warriors, that princely band, 
Of Eckhart true. 

And Helmsehrot too, 

And Wolfort’a red light hand.^ 

But he thought of the lion he bore on his shield, 
And he manned his noble breast, — 

" ’Twixt the lion and me there is sympathy, 

And a dragon 1 detest; 

I must not sec the lion slain ; 

Both kings are we. 

In our degree, 

I of the city and he of the plain.” 

The first stiokc; that the monarch made. 

His weapon tasted blood ; 

From many a bc.ile of the dr.igon’s mail 
Poured forth the crimson flood. 

But when the hero btruck again, 

The treacherous sword 
Forsook its lord, 

And brake in pieces twain. 

The dragon laid him on her back 
With a triuinphaiit air, 

And flung tlic horse lier jaws aeros^. 

As a greyhound flings a hare. 

At a fearful paee to her rocky den, 

To serve us food 
For her young brood 
Away she boic him then. 

They were a charming family, 

Eleven In lie frights. 

With deep suijinse in their light-green eyes, 
And fi’arful aj)iM*iit» s . 

And they wagged theii tads with extreme delight, 
For to dine on king 
Is a (lainU lliing 

When one usually dines on knight. 

Before them then the steed she threw. 

Saddle, and biidle, and crupper, 

And bade them eiimch its bones lor lunch, 
While they saved the king for supiter ; 

Saying, slic mu-t, sleep cio she could suj). 

For alter the fight 
With the lion and knight. 

She was llioroughly used up. 

A lucky chance for Tidrich : 

Jfc sought the daik cave over, 

And soon the king did A del ring, 

That famous sword, discover . 

“ And was it here that Siegfried died 
Tliat chamiuoii lirave. 

Was til is Ins grave 
In grief the monarch cried. 

T liavc ridden with him in princely hosts, 

1 have feastcil with him in hall ; 

Sword, yon and 1 will do or die. 

But wcTl avenge his fall.” 


he espoused llcrraud, daughter of King Drusiad, a relation of ]' 
Attila. I 

(li) These three eliauipioiis were among the eleven heroes 
who aeeompanied Tidruh lu liis expedition to eonlciid against 
the twelve guardians of the tjiirden of Itoses at AVorins. 

(+) Sigurd, or Siegfried, sou of Sigmond, IJiig of Ncilicrland, 
is the chief hero of the Nihelungen Lay. There arc various 
accounts of his death, one of winch supposes him to have hceu 
destroyed by a dragon. 

Should any reader wish to learn more of the various per- 
sonages hero mentioned, we. refer him to the “ Illustrations ol 
Northern Antiquities, from the earlier Teutonic and Scaiiilinavian 
liomances,” to wliich we are indebted for our information on 
the subject. 
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AgainHt the cavern’s rocky side 
The king essayed 
The trusty blade. 

Till the flames gleamed far and v ide. 

Up rose a youthful dragon then. 

Right pallid was his line ; 

For with fear and ire he viewed the lire 
From out the rock that flew. 

These words he to tlic king did say : 

“ If the noise thou dost make 
Should our mother aw'akc. 

It is thou wdlt rue the day.” 

Be silent, Ihou young viper,” 

’Tw^as thus the king replied, 

“ Thy mother slew Sic'gfricd tlio Iriie, 

A Iicro brave and tried , 

And veiigeanec hare I vowed to take 
Upon ye all, 

BotJi great and small, 

For that dear warrior’s sake.” 

Then he aroused the dragon old, 

Attacked her wdth his sword, 

And a fearful fight, wdih si length and might, 
Foiiglit lie, tliat noble lord. 

TIic dragon’s fiery bieath, I ween, 

Ma<le his euirass stout 
Fed hot Ihroiighoiit : 

Such a sight w is never seen. 

L)es]tair lent strenglh to the monarch then ; 

inighly stroke he made, 

Thiougli tiie dragon’s neck, without a check. 

lie parsed his li eiicliaiit, blade 
At their motlior s tail, caelf little fright 
Jk'gan to ^ell 
T.ike an imp of bell. 

And nearly stunned the kniglit. 

lie struck right and left with A<lelriiig, 

MMiat. trinity sw'ord and gotid, 

And in pieces filial I lie cut each and all 
Of the dragon’s hateful hiood. 

King 4’idricli thus at honour’s call, 

( )n Itcrman land, 

With his strong light hand, 

A\enged hold Sieglried’.s fall. 

Tsow" ye whose spirits thrill to hear 
The trum])et-\ oico of fame, 

Or love to read of wairior deed, 

Itcincmher Tid rich’s name . 

And mourn that the da^s ot chivalry 
Arc past and o’er. 

And live no more. 

Save ill their glorious memory. 


A DAY AT A LEAD iAIINE. 

The traveller who enters North Wales by proceeding 
from tlic ancient city of Chester to Mold, and who thence 
takes coach to Ruthin, a siiiall towui in the far-famed 
A’ ale of Chvyd, cannot fail to notii’O the commanding 
and picturc.s(pic position of certain works with a sky- 
fathoming chimney, which croivii a rocky eminence on 
hi.s left hand. The route up to the point w'licrc these 
objects hceorac perceptible, though presenting few par- 
ticulars of interest, by the hliifl’ hills in the distance, the 
rugged rocks hard by, and the deep ravine with its 
boisterous mountain torrent bclowg forcibly reminds us 
that the tame, flat, spiritless green landscapes of England 
are far behind, and that the wild and romantic features 
of North Wales arc before us. .Entering a pretty valley, 



the boundaries of which arc tall and desolate rocks of ' 
carboniferous limestone on the one side, and blue heather- I 
clothed mountains of considerable altilude on the other, jj 
the road crosses the river Alyn, and winds along on the i ! 
mountain skirts, separated by a few fields and the i 
stream just mentioned from the rugged cliffs w^hieh wall j 
in the valley on the other side. Probably, before having 
proceeded thus far, the traveller wdll have noticed I 
w'aysidc indications of liaving entered a country w’hich, | 
barren and sterile on the surface, contains untold wealth | 
in its deep bosom. Here and there, heaps of broken I 
stones, the d/'hris of former mining operation.^, with 
rotting wooden drums, broken shafts, dilapidated engine- 
houses, all proclaim the truth that man lias been piercing > 
the earth’s surface in every direction in quest of her 
mineral treasures ; hut w'itli so small an amount of 1 
success as to have discontinued the painful labour, > 
leaving behind him the monuments of his fruitless , 
industry. Some of these old works have yielded vast j 
quantities of lead ore for a time, and huddcnly become i 
totally improduclivc, reducing their owmers to beggary. 
Others are hut the hopclcvs pokings of a few speculative 
labourers, where toil has been great and long continued, • 
and its fruit poverty and stones. Here once played the > 
stupendous iron beam of a hundred-horoe steam engine, 
emptying deep cavities below of hundreds of tons of 
w’atcr, un<l dragging forth w'aggons full of ore. The i 
deep mine remains ,• hut waiter springs have long since * 
flooded its galleries. The massive structure, too, re- 
mains, winch upheld that lahoining giant iii its work; | 
and tlie tall chimney, which once carried his hot breath ; 
into the cloiuls ; hut the unwearied w’orkman has been ! 
carried aw^ay to a more promi.siiig field, and the scene of j 
his sturdy efforts exhibits only ruins and desolation, j 
On these the halt-starved pony w'alkcd its daily rounds, | 
w’inding up bushels of broken roi*k, in which the eye | 
looked ill vain for a trace of the coveted metal. Here, I 
too, hope died, and there only remains a sermon in I 
st-oncs, upon the folly wdiieh w'ould cast away the eer- j 
tainty of fruit from the surface, for the uncertainty of | 
succc.'is below" it. ] 

The mine to wdiieh our visit w'as lately paid is most i 
romantically situated, and, as w’C have said, forms a very 
picturesque feature in a landscape of much beauty, 
i Looking at it from tlic road, it is seen to he placed on a | 
high rock, belonging to a eliain of similar composition, i 
wliich runs aw’ay far into the distance before us. This 
rock is a earhoiiirerous limestone of recent formation. 

A.t its foot the glistening line of the river Alyn runs, and 
curiously enough, divides it from a district of a totally 
diflerent geological character. It is a current maxim 
in the mining district, “ No lead the other side of the 
river.” Why is this ! The geologist soon discovers the \ 
reason. The lovely mountains on the hither side of the . 
stream are composed of vast layers of a blue shale ; and | 
the mincralogical student will immediately see that lead , 
ore is not to he looked for here, since it is principally in 
the limestone that the mineral ore is found. Whether 
our conjecture he probable or not, w"c had not time 
satisfactorily to ascertain ; hut discovering limestone 
rock on the other side of the mountains, corresponding I 
in some respects, to that on which the mine rests, and ! 


from circumstances connected with the inclination of 
the strata in the mountains in question, wc arc dis- 
posed to believe that the mountain chain which forms 
the chief ornament of the Vale of Clwj"d, has been thrust 
up from below", disrupting the limestone on each side. 
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and towering above them in haughty majesty. The 
river Alyn certainly forms the boundary line between 
the limestone and the shale, be the explanation of the 
geological events what it may. The lofty ehimney and 
engine-house are placed in the midst of a clustering and 
luxuriant forest of firs, and are close by the side of a 
deep ravine, which has reft in sunder a portion of the 
lime rock, a fact to which, beyond all doubt, the mine 
owes its origin, for on one side of the rock thus rent 
asunder, the first discoverer of the mine spied out in- 
dications of lead in a vein of spar, which filled up a cleft 
in the rock. Setting to work, some brilliant masses of 
galena were soon extracted. The jwoperty was hastily 
purchased, and the mine begun. On our way up to the 
engine we wcic shown this very spot, the true, and in 
this instance faithful, index to greater wealth below. 
Every portion of spar and ore had long since lieen re- 
moved, and only rulibisli ocenpied its place. It is 
difficult to fix the period at which thi» discover}' took 
place. In the history of the mine, kept by it.s owners, 
and kindly placed at our disposiil, it is vagiudy stated 
that it has been worked for ** ages unknown,” the 
history of its first discovery being all that can be 
accurately ascertained. Its subsequent hihiory has 
been one of oscillation.s, though probably tlic yield has 
been less ^ariable than tliat of most, mines. Yet it has 
known some remarkable fluctuations. In 1702, a level 
was driven at the depth of one hundred and twenty 
yards, and the mine was drained by a water-wheel of 
twent} -two feet diameter, actuating a senes of lift-pumps. 

[ In 1777, the lowest level was given up, for the water 
overpowered the machiners'. Soon after, from .several 
causes, the mine W'as altogether abamloncd until the 
year 1790. It ivas then again w'orked, and pro\cd a 
paying unrlertakinjr. Shortly, liow'cvcr, before coming 
into the hand.-, of its present owners, the amount of ore 
i raised w^as so small, and the difficult ics of working, in 
consequence of the powerful springs of water, so great, 
that the proprietors sold their shares, in despair, to the 
present owners. These ciilerpn.-.ing gentlemen worked 
on patiently, but with vigour; and, strange to say, in 
about a month after it had come into their IjuikK, the 
largest bed of ore was l^rokcn in upon that ha-, ever ))cen 
known in the history' of the mine, containing, a.-. w'a.s 
conjectured, a mass sufficient to fiuf)ply w’ork foi at Ica.'Jt 
five years. Since that time its ijroduce has ]>ccn 
steady, and the mine now yields a very large revemie to 
its owners. Although w’c may rea.sonably despair of a 
Saxon reader giving it Hhe proper accentuation, }ct we 
may mention that the Welsh title of the mine Ls Afne.s- 
y-Snfn, which may be rendered, the “ Field s-moutb,” 
the term having probably originated from the country 
people, beholding a deep hole in the field, giving it the 
above fantastic title. It is a noteworthy fact, that the 
vein which yields the ore in this mine lies in a due 
cast and west direction. 

As wc toil up through the ravine of which wc have 
spoken, the deep concussions uhich move the air, and 
the rill of boiling water which runs steaming down the 
hill by our side, tell us that w e arc nearing the abode of 
I the iron monster whose duty is to suck this great hill 
dry-— if he can. Gaining the sujnmit of the rock, behold 
his dusky frame, bending with never-ceasing efforts to 
his daily and nightly task ! See, how that colossal 
beam stoops and rises, again and again, its one ex- 
tremity hid in the castle-Jike structure where the 
cylinder is placed, while to the other is attached an 


I immense oak beam, which shivers like a willow branch 
I beneath its impulse, and goes trembling down to the 
heart of the earth to do its bnsincss there. The kind of 
steam-engine necessary for this work is simple. As 
there is no rotatory, but simply a perpendicular motion 
necessary, there is no fly-wheel, crank, &c. At the one 
end is the cylinder, with its piston ; at the other end of 
the beam, the immense pump-rod it has to put in 
motion. The power of this engine is reckoned at about 
one luiiulrcd and fifty horses. Some idea may be formed 
of the duty it has to do, when it is mentioned, that the 
weight of the pump-rods alone is couMdcrably more 
than twenty tons, and, although this is balanced so as 
to diminish its influence upon the engine, still the 
mere amount of force ncccssiiry to set in motion this 
great niaidimery, wouhl more than suffice to do the 
ordinary w’ork of a small factory. Of course, the whole 
amount of poivcr after oveicoiniiig this difficiiKy is 
spent upon the twelve pumps which arc situated at the 
botlom ol fills fthafi, and draiv water from all parts of 
the mine. Four immense boilers supply this engine 
with steam, and must be kept in full work to meet the 
demands of the enormous cylinder of the macliiiie. 
Diilieulties of no ordinary kind attended the erection of 
su<-h heavy mechanism on the top of an almo.'^t lu- 
acce-sihlc rock, and materially added to its co-f, it 
having been sta^etl llial Ihc probable cTitiiv eApL'n^e of 
its ciectioii fell little short of ton thou'^aiid pou’.ids. 
l*rocee<ling fiom llu' engine house to the loof, we 
enjoyed one of tho^e pioq>eets which only WaU's imi 
alioid. iJistaut mountain'! rose in blue umiulalioiis 
aeaiiist the sky, wliile at their feet the fertile fields ; 
spread their smiling garments of green, and ran down | 
lo (lie ri\er*s loiiik. Just beLw, \ver<“ waxing forest- | 
tops and on rilher .''ide preeipitons hills showed tlioir I 
iug"‘ed profile ill stern etmtia- 1, w Ah the seeiieix beyond , 
and lieneath. i 

Oil descending, flic moulli of the pit was unco venal, 
and wc loiked down the yaxvning hole in which the 
ponderous pinup rod w'as ior oxTr playing up and down. I 
The descent was by means of laddcis. W e had looked 
fi./r\vaid with sumo pleasure to an exploration of this 
mine iii per.-' a, hut the siglit of tlie sliatt. dark, reeking 1 
xvet, and only to lie dcscciulod by ladders, xvitii the ] 
(h.vagrceahlc ccriainty of alighting into a foot or so of || 
Water at f he bottom — for the mine was floodcil- -dauiileil j j 
us: and when xve Icaint, in addition, that w'c slioiild j 
probably come up drenched lo the skin ; that the root of ( 
the levels dripped water “ like a Hhow'cr-hatli, ” and the 
floor w’as every wlicre covered with water ; and tliat, after 
all , 1 j ttle could really be seen that was wort h the trouble, — 
all thc'-c things considered, wx* deemed it most prudent 
to give up the attempt. Kor are wc ashamed to confess 
that l)ronchiti.s and an underground soaking, linked 
together as they were in our estimation, stifled every j 
dcaire we might have felt for the visit. Although, 
therefore, a miner’s suit xvas kindly proffered for use, | 
w'c declined accepting of it ; and, unless matters are 
more promising another time, we feel much disposed to 
recommend a similar course to every visitor. 

We have thus seen one of the prc-rcquisitcs to obtain- 
ing the lead ore — the machinery for draining the mine. 
Dc.scending the hill in the track of tho steaming 
rivulet of water discharged from the condenser of the 
engine, wc come a little way below to the middle shaft. 
There is a twolve-horee engine on a sort of plateau here. 
Heaps of spar are scattered around, and every indication 
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exists to show that it is at this spot where the deep 
hidden riches of the rock are dragged to light. Numbers 
ofmenare bustlingaround: some are busywith the trucks 
for conveying the ore ; a few are breaking and puddJing 
ore, and others are superintending its transport to the 
washing-place. On approaching nearer, we found the 
fiJiaft opened in the side of the rock, and was a sort of 
low tunnel, on the floor of which were a couple of tram- 
lines. 'I his shaft was not perpendicular, but inclined at 
an acute angle ; and we learned that it terminated in a 
level, to which the ore to be raised to the surface is 
conveyed. Low trucks of [a peculiar shape are used for 
this purpose. The one is I he “ iip-line,” the other the 
down-line.” Trucks laden with orp arc dragged uj) by 
a long roi)e w'ouiid round a great \\ ooden drum moved 
[ by the steam-engine, on the one line, while the cmi>ty 
ones (lescend by the other to be reladen by the in- 
I dustrious miners below. The engine moves, the drum 
I revolves, Ihe long rope tightens; applying the ear to 
j the ioc*k, there is a muflled sound of wheels in the 
distance, it approaches nearer, and a long line of 
trucks rushes up the sleep declivity. The engine stops, 
and the I rucks are iin})ellcd along a short tram-road to 
the dehouehing place. At this spot there i.s a large 
. wood'll trunk, which opens hy three I ranehe.s or 
I luuiiels, di.>sciiargiiig their conlciit-. iiilo other trucks, 
A'hieh tlicn cany the ore down to tl.c ^vashing-place. j 
I a simple coutrivauec— a moveable inside partition, | 
, the ore can l)c di -charged at pleasuie by any oucol these 
^hrec {uiinels; and tins is neces.-ar}, l>ceause there arc 
Ji ill ice SLls of miners einjj'iwvcd, and Ihe ore the > proenn* 

; is kept ‘•epiralc ihc one liom the olhcis, inconsequence 

! of till' sy.-lem of pay depending upon the value and 
I amount ol tlie wor-: done. Tiee tram-ioad run.s to the 
I' mouth o( I his three-hiaiichcd trunk, and as eaL-h truck, 
j| full of ore, runs along it,, on leacliing the e.vtrcmity, 
j there is a little contri\ance, )'y which it is nnule to tilt 
I il.-elf over, and cmjity its contents into one or other of 
I the three hraiicliu.-. When in full work tiiL .spot i> a 
j peculiaily interesting one, and at all limes (he eon- 
(inucd motion of the toiling engine, the roar ol liio 
asceudliig and deseeiidiiig carii.iges, the riiAiing lu and 
fro, and the thundci ing rattle ol the ore elattcriiig down 
i the wooden tubes, make ii perhaps one of ihe mo.st 
lively seeiics ul)Out the mine. 

roniinately, to follow the ore in its fmthcr progro.s.s 
it i.-. nut iiccchsar;) to take the same course as it, down 
i the woollen tube. A narrow i).ith wind-- down the 
I back jiart of the ollice of the work.-i. As we de'-cend, 

> booming sounds, like tho.so of a couple of ponderous 
hammer.s directly succeeding each other, meet our ear, 
and rc.souml (juite acro.'is the valley. W e come, also, 
in sight of two long beams, which run up the hill, and 
move majestically to and fro incessantly. One ol these 
beams Avas said to be several hundred yards in length ; 
the other is not so long. They arc composed of mas- 
sive pieee.s of timber, solidly joined and clamped toge- 
ther , and they rest upon ironyrietion-whecls, which bear 
their weight and assist in their motion. In cunscquciiec 
of the steep ascent of the hill, they arc nccc.ssarily in- 
clined at a considerable angle; and to obviate their 
couseiiuent gravitating tendency, a heavy balance-A\ eight 
is placed at the end of each. On our way down, wc 
pass the termination of the shortest of these roddings; 
at this spot it is seen that their office is to pump Avatcr 
from levels not drained by the steam-engine above. In 
leaning over the shaft, a very curious circumstance pre- 


sents itself. A powerful current of u'orm, moist air, j 
possessing a peculiarly earthy odour, rushes up it, with i 
sufficient force to be felt by the hand, and very sensibly 
by the face. The miners, also, declare that they never I 
experience cold in their occupations, although they are i 
so constantly drenched with Avater. While there is this 
strong ascending current up one shaft, there is al.'-o a 
descending current of air down another to supply its 
place. The explanation is, iiiidouhtedly, ^ ihat this 
warmth is due to that mysterious source of heat A\diich i 
all philosophers admit to exist in the crust ol the earth, 
Avhile none are able satisfactorily to explain it. At this 
spot it AA'as a natural impulse to listen if aught could be 
discerned by the car of the ceaseless sounds we Avell 
knew to be oceurring in the mine below. Although 
l)la.sting, liammeiing, shouting, picking, ami all .such 
noises are continually taking jdace in those ,depth.s, to | 
the car on the surface all AA^a.s silent as the grave— not 
so much as a distant echo could avc heai at thi.s sjiot to 
tell us (hat a gang of toiling sous of men Avcrc hard at 
work beneath our feet. 

Following the direction of the rodding, avc came in 
sight of the source of those doep-toiicd, sharp sounds aa'G 
had heard, and avc could Avish that we could illustrate 
Avith tlie pencil a scene Ave must attcm})t to describe by’’ 
the pen. VVe had entered a narrow, densely AAmoded ra- 
vine, at the bottom of which ran the impetuou.-- river 
w'c have before meutioned ; on this side w'cic sharp 
rocks of no grc.it height, on the other, the giaccful 
foliage of iareli, elm, and oak trees; and overtoAveriiig 
the tops of the trees, we beheld t]\c l)road iron rim of a 
.‘-tuiK'ndous Avater-wheel, lifly feet in diameter, rolling 
it.x deep-celled edge in a mag nil' cent circle, and show’er- 
ing down sheets of glisteniug water, Inch sparkled and 
flashed in the sun in a luaiincr bcautilul to behold. 
This immense macliinc was entirely constructed of 
Avvought iron, its appearance is, consequently, liglit and 
elegant in the cxiiemc, and llio picture jircseiited to 
the eye by the nnioii of the groat and graceful in art 
with the wild ami lovely in natuie, is one we ha\"c hcl- 
doni seen equalled. The wheel is an undershot, and i.s 
fed hy a .sluice diaw'iug its Bui>ply Loin Ihe river at a, 
higher portion of it-s < our-e. Each lim is provided 
Avitli an armalure ot powcilul iron cogs, wdiieh set in 
motion a pair of smaller Avlieols, furnished Avith ])OAvcrful 
Clanks connected wIlIi the rodding. The great Avhccl 
re\olve.s twice iii a niinulc, the .smallc. oiie.s ten times; 
conscijueiitly, the pumps whu hare lilted hy the rodding 
make ten stroko.s a-niini.te. The caii.-c of the sounds is 
the jumping movement of tlie cranks which impel the 
rodding ; as it is found altogether ini])ussible to prevent 
a certain licaAwjeik at each levoliition, which shakes the 
A cry earth in the vieiiiity ot the machine. Thepow'eroi 
the Avliocl is calculated at eighty horses. Thii.s, the 
drainage pow'cr of this mine is ciiiiiviilcnt to that of two 
hundred and thirty horses ; yet, Avith all this, the water 
occasion.ally oAcrpoAvcrs the machinery. The spectacle 
presented by this lucturesqucly placed colo.ssal engine 
made usliuger lung in ils vicinity, and Avhen Ave departed 
loft an impression of mingled pleasure and uaa^c of some 
duration. It Avas a beautiful, spirit-stirring sight ! 

A team of trucks proceeding leisurely along the mimic 
railroad at a little distance, reminds us that our visit is 
but yet lialf completed. The ore, having been received 
from the discharge pipes before seen, is conveyed by 
horse power along the tram-road, across a^lield to ano- 
ther portion of the Avorks, where it is to be washed and 
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prepared for the market. By the side of the tram-road 
runs a small rivulet of water, taken off from the sluice 
which supplies the , water-wheel. Insignificant as this 
may appear, we shall presently find that even this tiny 
streamlet has a most important duty to fulfil before it is 
lost once more in the parent stream. Ihic trucks arrive 
at length at their destination, and here there arc also 
three funnels, corresponding in function in some respects 
to those through which tlic ore has already passed, being 
each appropriated to the reception of the ditlcrcnt “ lots” 
dug up by each of the three gangs of miners. The rivu- 
let now becomes confined in several wooden tubes, and 
as the ore is diNcharged from the trucks down each of 
the funnels, a stream of mountain water, clear os crystal, 
falls upon it, and wa:Nlies away at once much of the dirt 
and extraneous matters, in some measure purifying it, 
and preparing it for future operations. Those arc car- 
ried on in a convenient area below, where a large num- 
ber of men and boys may be seen bu.sily engaged upon 
different portions of the work. 

It is verj’ possible that the appearance of lead ore in 
the rough, ju.st as it is extracted from the mine, may 
cause some .surprise that such apparently valuelc-ss rub- 
bish .should be so carefully dealt wifh and anxioirsly 
sought after. AVe were ouivclvcs surprised on being 
fold that a little heap of yellowisli dirt and spar con- 
tained any lead -ore ; but our surjirise vanished when 
we saw a .stream of pure water sent rushing through and 
through it, and lum[>s of grey ore alone remained be- 
hind. It was experience teaching us the value of what 
ignorance calls rcfu'^c. It is associated in this case with 
calcareous and fluor-spar, and with a yellowish clay and 
rubble. The ore is ocea.sionally met with in large 
lumps, and in those cases is of fine quality, and beans a 
proportionate value in the market. Tliis . i.s called 
** round oxc in eon'-cqucuce of its greater purity, it 
yields a considerably larger portion of metal ])er cent, 
than the snudl ore ” doc.s. Although a lump of lead- 
ore taken in the hand ha.s all the (Icn-sity of a lua-^s of 
lead, and to the eye much rc.sciiible.s a portion of the 
metal in brilliant cry.stahs, it must not be mi.staken (as 
i.« commonly done) for piii'c lead. Technically, it is 
called galena, and its cbcinical composition indicates it 
to be a compound of sulphur and lc.ad, a sulpburct of lead 
in fact. One hundred parLs of galena contain about 
cigbty-seven parts of lead, combined witli thirteen of | 
sulphur. In order, therefore, to obtain the metal in a 
fit state for economical purposes, it is not 'sufficient 
simply to melt the ore and run it into moulds, a.s one is 
di.sposed to imagine. The sulphur in combination with j 
it must be discharged ; and this is effected by the ] 
operation of smelting, aprocc.ss we shall shortly describe 
further on. 

After the first wa.shing, we found the ore was con- 
veyed to one side of the area on which tlic.se operations 
arc going forward.s, and here we were ainu.scd at the 
simple method which is at the beginning of the ex- 
tractive process. There *is a ilong, cast-iron bcncli, a 
little raised from the ground, on which the spar and 
lead-ore are placed to be bruisedj and prepared for the 
wa.shcrs. This iron bench is called the “ hiochslonc'' 
Six or seven young men w^rc busy bruising a lieap of 
ore, winch lay before each, by means of a heavy kind of 
mallet, having a broad, flat bead of iron, technically, the 

hcatinfj-hurhf r." AVielding their instruments with a 
peculiar sweep, the ore is cru.shed, and pushed off the 
beach to make room for more ; and the six or seven 


mallets make a somewhat agreeable sound a.s they all i 
fall together upon the knock-stone. The foreign mat- j 
tors with which the lead-ore is found united, in this ^ 
mine, being soft and friable, cause ibis inartificial me- | 
thod to be perfectly adequate to the trituration of the , 
mass; but in other mining districts the more perfect I 
machinery of crushing and stamping mills is requisite j 
to prepare the hard ore for the washers. A coarse sort i 
of powder, or rather gravel, is thus obtaiiicil, and we 
arc conducted to the wash-pools, a little beyond. 

Here, the sparkling rill we were tempted to dc.spisc, 
as it gambolled through the field by our side, enters 
upon the .‘'crious duties of its existence. It is conducted 
by a number of pipes, which ramify in every ‘direction, 
to a scries of shallow bods. The ore to be washed is 
.spread out, and a current of swirling water rushes 
throughit; it is raked to and fro across t lie current 
until the operation i.s completed. The water thus car- j 
lies away all the lighter jiarticles of clay, mud, and spar, j 
bulls unable to carry to auy distance the heavier 2 )or- j 
tions of the lead, which are thcieforc ea.sily sc])arated. 
The Icad-orc i.s then collected, rc-waslicd, and sifted, | 
and after undergoing several processes of a .'-iuiilar do- ; 
.NCriptioii, it is conveyed to a certain heap in the 'weiabt ' 
ing place. Tlio water, however, cairies awa) a con- j 
eiclcrablc (pianlily ol ore in I he form ol aline powder, 
called “ sludge;” this i.s, of coiir.NC, too valnabic to be 
allowed to run to waste. Tlie water is coii.sc(]uently i 
eouducted, all black and slimy now with particles of the j 
ore, into a number of deep pit.s. In thc.se it deposits i 
its lead, and after it '^ha- c.M‘ap('d from ,tlie last, and is 
once move licc, it retains but little mineial jni]>iiiity. 
When the pits arc filled toaceitaiu dcj-tli null the 
ore in tlii.’r. cc»nditioii, it is dug out, dned, and sold 
separately at an inferior r.atc to that in huger ci 3 '.<tal.s. 1; 

The lust spot to vliicli wc were conducted about tlic i 
mine is the paved area, on which a number of heaps of 
ore of differoiit qualities, and belonging to dilfcrcnt 
gang'* of miners, rc.st. Wc might call this the sboj* of 
the mine, for licrc the good.s arc expo^cd [to view, and 
here the bargains for their pureluisc are made. Thi'^, 
therefore, is ilic proper place for tlie di.seussion of mat- 
ters of bu.sinc ’ connected thcrewitb. Tlie .'^alos of ore b 
are clTcctcd once a-monlb, and iU price is, of coui>o, | 
regulated b\' two ciicum.sLanccs, the market i>ricc of tlie 
metal, and the purity of the parcel for sale. The mar- 
I ket price of lead has varied cxlrcmcl\, and is always [ 

I more or Ic.ss uncertain. The price of ore at the mine in 
18213 was a.s liighas 14^. lO.v. a ton, wherc.as at the pre- 
I sent time it is only id. lO.v. Mvciy ton of ore has to 
pay a certain royalty to the lord of tlie manor ; at pre- 
sent, the royalty paid at this mine is 1/. per ton. A 
productive mine is tlicrcforc a source of considcrahle 
re\cnuc to the lord of the manor, originating without 
anxiety, and collected without troulilc of any kind on his 
jiart. The average amount of ore raised at this mine 
in a month, has varied from 150 to 200 ton.s. A.s the 
yield i.s always dependent upon the character of the vein i 
-w orked, and as the latter is well known to be most un- 
certain, it follow.s that the amount of ore obtained ia 
Bometimes in excess of this sum, and oftener in diminu- 
tion. A large heap of ore by our side bad just been 
sold to an eminent patent-shot manufacturer. This 
heap was perhaps twelve feet square, and about three 
in height : our conjecture as to its probable value made 
the gentlema^i who was kind enough to accompany us 
smile ; but it is probable our readers will wonder with 
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us to learn that this mass represented the value of up- 
wards of five hundred pounds, a sum of which our con- 
jecture fell wofully short. 

Before following the lead into the hands of the retail 
dealers, we believe it will interest to give a short 
statement of the manner in which thc^work of this mine 
is conducted. The total number of men employed is 
one hundred and forty; the minors forming, of course, 
the majority. The day is subdivided into three parts 
of eight hours each ; for day and night arc all one 
here. At the end of each period of eight hours, one 
garg of men comes up, while another gang descends. 
The men arc said to enjoy tolerable health; but there 
can be no doul)t that the nature of their occupation— 
so much wot, such continued toil, and such privation of 
air and light- -has a serious influence upon their consti- 
tutions, and but few arc in the enjoyment of that ro- 
bust health which is the above-ground labourer’s por- 
tion. ^Jdierc is a captain set over them, who descends 
into the mine every olher day, reports its condition, 
and the conduct of the miners, and also sets them their 
woi'L. Bargains for work arc made every month. The 
system of i>ay has already been hinted at ; it i.s by jnece- 
v\ork: cither so much a yard is paid for excavating 
the vein, or so much a ton upon the amount raised. 
This system has (his advantage, that it keeps the men 
to their work, and holds out to the industrious gangs 
the ^certainty of remuneration for their efforts, while 
the less diliirent icecive (heir silent reproof in the 
. nallnc'-s of the hums tlu'y obtain. The men, <m the 
whole, are a better and more contented class than the 
colliers, aud we had evidence that their welfare is not a 
!| hiibjeet of slight conhideration in the eyes of the bene- 
! volcnt proprietors of the mine. 

' Wq may tag on to this a desultory fact or two y hieh wc 
find in the notes of our excursion. There arc eight or nine 
drifts, or levels, in the mine, of varying length and depth. 
The extreme dc])th is three Imndrcd yards; the levels 
j arc generally passages six feet high, by four and a half 
'i feet in width. One of them, which is called the ‘*adit 
I level,” one mile and a (juartcr in length, driven 
I througli solid rock ! Ihom some peculiarity in the ar- 
' raiigementof the super-incumbent rock, the mine Is much 
incommoded with water. Althongh the w’atcr-whccl 
and steam-engine eject an enormous volume of w’atcr, 

; a mimic cataract in ikscll, the galleries arc often flooded, 
and the water rises with a rapidity sometimes almost 
alarming. Even the effects of a shower arc often sen- 
bihlo in the depths of this mine. It is curious that 
another mine in its immediate neighbourhood is bo 
free from water as to rc<iuiic no draining machinery ; 
and the very natural conjecture is, that the ponderous 
mechanism of these w'orks fulfils that office for both. 

1 Heavy laden teams arc winding down the road, each 
I with its load of lead-ore, on the way to the smelting 
w'orks. That wc may present a complete view of the 
history of this metal, let us follow one of these carts, 
with its blue, but weighty load. When galena is heated 
before the blow-pipe |with caution, its sulphur flies off, 
and the lead remains behind in a melted form. It was 
by means of a simple process analogous to this that the 
ancients obtained their lead. The ore was put into 
furnaces, which were generally placed on some elevated 
site, and the fire w^as urged by the natural current of 
air in such positions. This was, however, a very waste- 
ful process, as much of the lead became oxidized, and it 
is therefore no longer employed. The furnace now 



most extensively employed is the reverberatory or 
cupola furnace. A few words will suffice to make its 
construction readily understood. At one end of a long 
furnace, having an arched roof, the fire is placed : 
between it and the place where the ore is deposited is a 
block of masonry, called the fire-bridge; beyond this 
is a basin-shaped cavity, into which the ore is placed ; 
and the flue leading into the chimney is at the end of 
the furnace. 'J'he fire, in consequence of the curve of 
the roof, is thus made to strike do^m upon the ore as 
it passes over it in its way to the flue; hence the term re. 
vcrbcralory. In the centre of the basin-like cavity is a 
hole leading to a tap by which the liquid metal is drawn 
off : and in the roof and sides of the furnace are holes 
and doors for putting in more ore, or for stirring it 
backwards and forwards. A ton of lead ore is put in, — 
this is the ordinary charge ; it is spread over the hearth 
or basin of tlic furnace, and a gentle fire is kept up for 
about tlie space of two hours. The heat is then raised, 
and it is common to throw a small quantity of small 
coal upon the ore, and to rake all thoroughly together. 
The ore now begins to mcK, and in a little time 
becomes a liquid mass of .slctf/s and metallic lead. The 
furnace is again opened, and, in order to make the fused 
slags separate 'more readily from the metal, some quick- 
lime is then tlirown in, and the heat is lowered for a 
time. The slags thus become more solid, and arc 
pushed up the side i of the basin, so as to be clear of the 
melted metal. The heat is again increased, and more 
lime is added. In about five or six hours the smelting 
process is completed. The lead is then allowed to run 
through the tap into a cast-iron cistern, placed in 
the wall outside the furnace. From this reservoir it 
is ladled out, and poured into cast-iron moulds ; it is 
then called pig-lead. 

Some lca<l ores contain a very large admixture of 
silver, so large as to reiuler it worth while separating it 
from the baser metal. Tliis is ingeniously effected hy 
allowing the lead to crystallize repeatedly, and ladling 
out the crystals, and it is found that at last only a small 
portion remains, which will not crystallize, and this con- 
tains all the silver that might have been originally dis- 
persed through a ton or more of the liquid metal. It 
is separated by causing the lead to oxidize, and the 
silver is at last left in a glittering mass at the bottom. 
Tlic actual amount of silver thus ojtaincd is con- 
siderable, — many Ihousand ounces in a year. 

The lead is now ready for the manufacturer. It is 
principally made into three articles, sheet-lead, lead- 
pipe, and shot ; of course we do not here take into con- 
sideration its decomposition for the purposes of paint, 
Ac. Sheet-lead is made by pouring a quantity of the 
liipiid metal upon a cast-iron table of large size, 
evenly covered with a layer of fine wet sand, and sur- 
rounded hy a raised edge to prevent the metal flowing 
over. It is then spread evenly hyan appropriate instru- 
ment, and rolled hy steam-power to the requisite thick- 
ness. Lead-pipe is first cast as a thick, hollow cylinder, 
and is then draAvn repeatedly through a steel plate, 
until it is reduced to the proper length and diameter. 

The simple but ingenious method of manufacturing 
shot has a curious history. It is said that one Watti, 
a workman, at Bristol, in the year 1782, conceived it in 
a dream ! Full of his project he ascended the tower of 
the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, in that city. Melting 
some lead there he poured it down, and, hastily de- 
scending, to his great joy he found a multitude of round 
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metallic drops at the bottom. A patent was obtained, 
and the process continues to be adopted to this day, 
only that the lead is poured through a colander, and is 
! allowed to fall into a vessel of water. The shot arc 
afterwards sifted, sorted, and polished by being made to 
rub against one another in a sort of tub rotated by 
machinery. 

We might fill pages with anecdotes of the lead- 
lotteries : for such, mining speculations upon this ore 
have often proved. We shall content ourselves with an 
authentic one, related to us by a friend in the mining 
locality 

A drunken, but clever miner, who was supplied with 
funds by the unfortunate inhabitants of a village not far 
from the mine, had for several years been boring, 
without raising a pound of ore. lluoyed up by hope, 
the company long continued, with invincible patience, 
to furnish him with the money necessary for the 
undertaking, and he and his men, on their parts, were 
full of promises of an abundant return the moment the 
vein was reached. ’I’hus matters went on, the mine 
swallowing up money by heaps, but disgorging notliing 
beyond a few faint symptoms of lead ore. Laic one 
evening, this miner entered the town, and applied to 
several of the shareholders only for a deposit of a few 
more pounds, and then, he declared, the vein would at 
last he reached. Every one turned a deaf car to him ; 
all said they were weary of giving so much, and receiving 
nothing in return ; and it was generally dctemiincd to 
throw the mine up. They forfeited their shares in con- 
sequence ; and the man, in de-^pair, went to a gentleman 
hitherto unconnected with the undertaking. This person 
believed the solemn assurances of the miner, and for a 
few pounds bought the greater number ot the shares 
himself. The miner went home, elated iiilh hi» micccss, 
and in less than a week afterwards the a ht teas oin nviK 
Out of it flowed an amount of ore so vasi, that in a few 
years the fortunate person who had advanced the mono} 
Jiad made an immense fortune, and the miner himself 
became rich enough to buy a considerable estate. No 
one can paint the disappointment vhich appeared on 
the faces of the quondam shareholders on learning the 
event. This is one of many ; hut proliably a greater 
number might be related on the opposite side of tlic 
case, and forcibly impress the general truth, that it is 
always hazardous to grope in the dark. Men may lull 
upon untold treasure^*, but the probability is that they 
will oftencr fall into poverty in the .-.earch. 

Bidding adieu iothe^geiitlemen who had so courteously 
entreated us, and so readily supplied us w'ith the re- 
quisite information, we set off on foot for home — home, 
deep buried in the charming vale on the other side of 
those blue and beautiful, but ore-less mountains. Our 
roafl lay across the little valley of which wc have spoken, 
and clomb the broad bosom of a swelling hill. In spite 
of the occasionally fertile aspect of a few' scattered fields, 
the impression left upon the mind after a visit to these 
mining districts is, that the region is barren and 
desolate; and the white heaps of refuse, which show 
conspicuously on the distant hills, add much to the 
feeling. Climbing the mountain’s side, at length we 
reached its summit ; and here what a contrast lay 
before us ! — a fair valley, rich in alluvial soil, studded 
with beautiful country scats, with here and there a snug 
town sending its warm blue breath up into the sky, 
fields dressed in living green, sheep “ upon a thousand 
hills ” and knolls, and a quiet river winding its lazy 


I length along, guarded by mountains round about, and 
opening in a graceful curve toward the blue sea in the 
I distance. Surely here, thought we, is a whole book 
upon the folly of mining speculations. The iron never 
enters this soil in vain ; the seed committed to its care 
docs not die and rot, and waste away like the gold and 
silver sown on the other side of the mountain. N o dis- 
1 appointed hopes are created liere, no gaudy bubbles 
blown and burnt, nor are men cither suddenly thrust up 
to the gid<ly heights of luxury, or dragged down to the 
depths of poverty and distress. God’s blessing appears 
to rest upon these pursuits ; the earth yields her increase 
at His command, “lie watcreth the hills from his 
chambers. He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
and herb for the service of man,” and the beautiful 
landscape seems to join in creation’s harmonics to sing 
His praise. Such, at least, is the aspect of thiugs : on 
the one side desolation and ruin, on the other, peace 
and plenty. Ami with these thoughts, after a long and 
pleasant walk, W'c conelude<l our Day at a Lead Mine. 

N. C. 

♦— 

LOVE IN J^OEROW. 

BV S. M. 

WiiAT shall I do for thee ] Thou hast my prayers, 

Ceaseless as stars around the great wdute throne; 

No passing angel but to heaven bears 1 

Thy name, wreath’d round with some sweet orison; | 
Yet evil on tliy jiath may come and go, | 

Taking deliberate aim to lay thee low', I 

While 1 stiuid still, a looker-ou, to prove 
The penury and silence ol my love ! 

IIow' can I eointort thee ' ni\ tears aic tluiic; ' 

Eull ilutcou^ly upon thy griefs they w'ait ; I 

If thou art wrong'd, the bitterness js mine, | 

If thou art lonely, J am desolate ; 

Yet still upon thy brow the darkness lies, ! 

Still the droi)S gather in thy plaintive eyes, ' 

The nails arc sharp, the cross w'eigli> heavily — 

I cannot weep aw’ay one pang lor Ihoc ! 

1 The midnigL., deepens, — and I cannot guide ; 

The tcmi>est threatens, — and I cannot shield ; 

1 must behohl thee wounded, tempted, tried, i 

Uh, agony — 1 behold thee yield ! [ 

What boots that altar in my licart, whereon 
Thy royal image stands, unbreathed upon, 

And pure, and guarded from irreverent glance, 

With a HO vainly jealous vigilance ! 

Oh, wxTc this all ! But no — I /mre the power 
To grieve thee by unwary tone or deed,] , ^ 

Ur, niggard in my fear, to miss the hour 
For comforting with hope thy time of need. 

To hide, too shily, half the love 1 feel. 

Too roughly touch the wound 1 seek to heal, 

Or even, (oh, pardon !) wayward and unjust. 

To wrong thee by some moment of mistrust. 

Yet i would die for thee, and thou for me ; 

We know this of each other, and forgive 
These tremblings of our frail mortality. 

So prompt to die, yet so afraid to live. 

Lift wc our eyes to heav’n ! Love greets us thence 
Disrobed of its earthly impotence, 

Ev’n human love — below, still doom’d to be 
Stronger than death, feebler than infancy ! 
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RECENT SCENES IN NEW MEXICO. 

“ War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 

Kings would not phiy at.” 

These words of Cowper seem written almost ex- 
pressly to describe the events which have occurred in 
the country indefinitely named New Mexico, since 
the United States government chose to imagine that 
it could rule the inhabitants of the western plains 
better than they could rule themselves. The war 
was a game played for the acquisition of territory, 
whether “ to have and to hold ” remains to be proved, 
and it appears to have been played with a wanton- 
ness of purpose, and a recklessness of suflering, which, 
to us old islanders, who witnessed the tremendous con- 
tinental struggles of years gone by, and have recently 
mourned over the destruction of human life among 
our kindred the Sikhs, mingles hometliing of absurdity 
with the tragedy of wai. We believe this Mexicfin 
' hubiness is as unpopular among the sober and thought- 
ful portion of the American nation as it is reprobated 
by us ; but a thirst for aggiandizcment by increase of 
' tcnitoiy is one of the features common to lecently 
constituted empiics. The day is fast coming when a 
wai ,of aggression sliall be acknowledged a sign of 
' internal weakness. 

'fhe traet of country which has been the scat 
of tins war is '*oiy little known to ns; the Spaniards 
' 1 ) 1 . '.V it better; i^ lies along the eastern base of the 
loekv mountains, and is watered by the Kio Grande 
del XoitL one of the few rivers of that region wdiicii 
flow almost due : nuth and fall into the Gulf of 
I ]\le\ico. The face of the country seems to alternate 
I, between "sandy deserts and monotanons piairies, in- ! 
!; teispersed w'ith narrow river-boniul strips of f'crlile j 
I land, which it leqiiircs little industry to render highly | 
; pioduclive. 'file Mexican inhabitants are hemmed 1 
j ill h} the Aiiache and other Indians, many of whom j 
i lla^e acquired the vices only of their more civilized 
iieighhuuis, hut wlio are extremely interesting on 
account of their jirimitive religious customs. The 
j following extiacts are taken from an unpretending 
' blit enteitaiiiiiig little volume’ published at Fhila- 
ilelphia, and written by a young volunteer, who 
“ happening to be at St. Louis, with time hanging 
lieavily on his hands from unusual inactivity,” en- 
rolled liimself in the battalion of light artillery under 
General Kearney, and subsequently under Colonel 
Doniphan. The book is written in a free and lively 
style, tlie author having evidently as much taste for 
scenerv, inanners, and character, as lor the glorious 
pomp and circumstance of war ; of wdiich, by the w'ay, 
he met with hut little. But we happen to know that 
his cool and determined courage had a considerable 
share in deciding the Battle of Bracito in favour of 
the Americans. The follow’ing was the equipment 
of the volunteers at starting. 

“ Each soldier was to furnish himself with a good 
horse, a saddle, clothing — in short, every thing except 
arms. Although we were not absolutely required to 
uniform ourselve*?, it was recommended that a suitable 

(1) A Civinpaign in Xew Mexico with Colonel Doiiiplma. By 
I'nink S. Edwards, a Volnntocr. 


uniform would be desirable, so we provided a neat 
dress, somewhat similar to the fatigue dress of the 
regulars. We also got our Spanish saddles all made 
of one pattern. The common but good article we 
procured could hardly, strictly, be called a saddle, as 
it consisted of nothing but the skeleton or tree of one, 
with the girth and stirrups attached. The object of 
this simplicity was to render it as light and cool as 
possible to the horse; and by putting a good Mack- 
inaw blanket above as well as beneath, it made a 
comfortable seat — the blankets forming our beds at 
night. Our horses were good, being principally 
Illinois grass-fed animals, just suited to the service 
for which they \^re now wanted. Mine carried me 
more than two thousand miles in the Mexican coun- 
try, and he was at last stolen from me at Sancillo, 
cihoiit eighty miles below Chihuahua, and I almost 
felt I could liave cried when, after long search, “ Old 
Tom” could not be found. An important part of our 
equipment was a stout leather waist belt, supporting 
a good butcher-knife, to which many of us added a 
revolving pistol, a weapon we found very useful. 
And knowing that we should be obliged to go over 
long distances without finding water, we all provided 
ourselves with tin canteens holding half a gallon ; — 
these, covered with a piece of blanket, kept wet to 
cool the water, are a very necessary article.” 

Thus provided and arrayed, the band started from 
St. Louis along the Military road, as it is called, and 
entered the Santa Fe road, on the 4tli of July, 184G. 
'J'hcir hardships began with a violent rain-shower, 
which our young volunteer says he and his comrades 
of the city, who had previously led what might be 
called a delicate life, endured better than tlie young 
farmers, whose lives had been spent in the open air. 
Ot the Arkansas our volunteer says : — 

‘‘ Although the northern bank of the Arkansas 
is well covered with grass, and scattering groves of 
trees are not unfrequent, yet the southern bank con- 
sists of nothing hut huge sand-hills, entirely destitute 
of vegetation. We had been travelling within sight 
of these hills for several days before *ve came to the 
river, and could hardly believe that ./e did not see 
large cities on the banks — indeed we could plainly 
distinguish gilded domes of churches and roofs of 
houses, — the deception was caused by the rays ol the 
sun upon the pointed sand-hills.” 

The army saw but few Indians in this part of the 
country ; all the prairie tribes have a great dread of 
cannon, and they as carefully avoided strangers. Buf- 
faloes and large gray wolves were numerous. On 
the night of l7th of August they halted at Pecos, a 
small Mexican village so called from the ruins of an 
Indian town at the same spot. “ All that is loit of 
what was one of the most celebrated of the Aztec 
towns is the church, which is of immense size, and 
supposed to be over 500 years old. Ihis is the 
church which contained the sacred fire, said to have 
been kindled by Montezuma, with orders to keep 
it burning till his return. The fire was kept 
alive for more than 300 years, when having by 
some accident been allowed to go out, and most 
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i of the town having been depopulated by disease, 
the remainder of the inhabitants abandoned the place 
and joined a neighbouring village. There are many 
traditions connected with this old church, one of 
which is, that it was built by a race of giants fifteen 
feet in height, but these dying off, they were suc- 
ceeded by dwarfs with red heads, who, being in their 
turn exterminated, were followed by the Aztecs. 

I But a singular part of tiie story is, that both the large 
i and the small men were white. The bones which 
have been dug from the floor of the church are cer- 
tainly of gigantic size. A thigh-bone that I saw 
could never have belonged to a man less than ten 
feet high.” ® 

Here are traditions and relics of that race whose 
name even has passed away from the earth ; it is | 
observable that the red heads do not at all agree with | 
Lord Kingsborough’s theory, and cannot have |becn : 
imaginar}". After passing through a dangerous de- 
file, where they were told to expect opposition, the 
army reached Santa Te, which “ although much 
larger than any place we had seen yet, had the same 
mud walls and roofs, and the accompaniments of dirt, 
pigs, and naked children. The city was in a measure 
deserted, the inhabitants having been persuaded that 
we should rob and ill-treat every body and destroy 
every thing; sobbing and crying were heard from 
the houses ; and it was only after a long speech from 
our general that they were at all pacified.” 

The description of this place is interesting, it being 
the great depot for traders and pedlcrs who traffic 
with the Indians. There is an old church — old for 
America — containing some good carving and paint- 
ings, but now in ruins. Valeiitia, in the valley of the 
Ilio Clrande, is a large and handsome town, sur- 
rounded by vineyards, melon grounds, and orchards. 
The vines grow to the height of four feet without any 
support, and then spread into bushy heads bearing 
fine fruit of the Meuscfitel kind. Here our volunteer 
met with some Indians ; the men were well made, 
but seldom over five feet in lieight; the women not 
so tall, hut good-humoured, and having a picturcs<|ue 
appearance. The author was chosen provider for his 
troop, and he gives some curious anecdotes of his 
dealings with the Mexicans. 

Of the fighting part of the book we shall say but 
little ; but what will European officers think of the 
following description of Colonel Doniphan at the 
battle of Sacramento ? 

“ Further to our right sits Colonel Doniphan on bis 
beautiful chesnut charger, with his leg crossed over 
the saddle, steadily whiUling a piece of wood, but with 
his eye glancing proudly over the ranks of his little 
band. As the cannonading becomes hotter, he quietly 
says: ‘ Well, they’re giving it us, now, boys! ’ and 
passes coolly to the left of our position, untouched 
by the copper hail that pours around him.” 

This battle gained Chihuahua ; and amidst all the 
triumph of the conquerors we arc glad to find they 
remembered the claims of the wounded, both friend 
and foe. Thinking that enough had now been done, 
Colonel Doniphan called a council as to the expe- 


diency of returning home by Monterey, or retreating 
to Santa Fe; hut most of the officers were for re- 
maining in quarters, on which the colonel “ gave the 
hoard to understand that they might possibly have 
found fair reasons for staying, ‘ but, gentlemen,’ he 
added, ^ Tm for going home to Sarah and the children* 
The reader may be assured that we caught up these 
words, and often afterwards spoke of going home to 
Sarah and the children.” 

Orders came to join General Taylor, and the army 
proceeded to Monterey, and thence to Keinosa, on the 
Ilio Grande, where, their year of service liaviiig 
expired, the volunteers embarked on board the first 
steam-boats they liad seen since leaving Missouri, 
and passed down the river to the Gulf of Mexico, 
thence to New Orleans, and eventually to their 
separate homes. Our author had found health in his 
year of hardship, and four thousand miles of rough 
travel, amid strange scenes, had no doubt hcnclited 
mind as well as body. 

THE STORY OP A PAMll.Y.i 

TJY S. M. 

ArTlIOKlISS 01’ *^TTTi: 3I\TI>EN AUNT,” ETC. 

CuAETFu IV. — Tiik IIai'PY Family. 

At dinner therevasa decided diminution of the 
rcstiainl under which all the members of this snip, ular 
famil}’ partj’^ luu* previously laboured, Soinewlwit of 
the old Eastern sancity of the bread and the sail }ct 
lingers in the spirit, however utterly it may have 
departed from the forms, of English hospitality. You 
do .not willingly keep a man at a distance after } ou 
have eaten with him. In the present instance there 
was more than ordinary dilficiilly to be contended 
Avith, inasmuch as the cure of disease is a harder task 
than the maintenance of health. These all hod once 
loved each other, or rather, 1 should say, theie had 
once been among them that habit of familiar kindliness, 
which is all that some natures know of love, 'riicre 
were therefore memories to he stifled, allusions to 
be avoided, wounds scarcely closed to be touched 
cautiously and tenderly ; there was an.xious tact, 
conscious and elaborate delicacy, fear, effort, silence, 
llow unlike that service which, human as well as 
divine, is truly “ perfect freedom !” 

Even this difficulty, however, gradually wore away, 
and by the time that the cloth was removed, and the 
table, spread with wine and fruit, drawn to the open 
window, through which the children could be seen 
at play on the sunny terrace, they were all conversing 
together quite freely and easily as if they were 
acquaintances of three months’ standing ! 

‘‘Clever boy of 3 ’ours, that!” said uncle John, 
addressing his elder brother ; “ what do mean to do 
with him, Alexander ? make a lawyer of him, eli?” 

Mr. Lee looked forth upon the gambols of his son 
and heir with a smile at once significant and benign, 
and reidicd, “ I have scarcely yet determined ; if he 
has talent, I should he very sorry not to give it full 

(1) Continued from jj. 193. . 
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I . development ; but he is very young as yet, and we 
can scarcely tell what he will be. Certainly his 
reasoning powers do surprise me a little now andthen — 
they are beyond bis age — and he is so ready and 
fearless with them. His mother can do nothing with 
him, literally nothing; he is never without an | 
argument, and I do assure you his logic is so 
plausible that he constantly puts her to silence, and 
she is obliged to call me in to carry the point.” 

“ Which you do, I conclude, with the strong hand 
of authority interposed Mr. Beckct. 

“ To that I have never yet been obliged to have 
recourse,” replied Mr. Lee, complacently. “ lie is 
always amenable to reason ; explain your order, and 
lie obeys you directly*; but he won’t stir a finger unless 
be knows why he does it. A strong will, a calm 
temper, and a clear head — I think I may venture to 
pronounce that he possesses those three gifts in no 
inconsiderable measure.” 

Half a very fine character, I should say,” observed 
Mr. Beckct. 

“ And pray how would you define the other half?” 
inquired the father, a little sharply. 

A reverent spiiit, a warm heart, and a powerful 
imagination.” 

“ Scarcely very necessary qualifications for a Lord 
Chancellor,” remarked Mr. Tice. 

“ Very good tilings in their way, though,” chimed 
j ill uncle John, all except the last I never in my 
life before heard it said that a ])owcrfal imagination 
was nrcessary to anybody. I should tliiiik Alexander 
would be a vast deal safer witliout if.” 

“ If safety were the jirincipal question,” rejoined 
Mr. Beckct, smiling, “ he might perhaps he s.ifer 
without remarkable abilities of any kind; but where 
the veasouing faculty is unusually strong, imaginative 
i ])ower would seem, I think, to be indispensable in 
order to preserve the balance.” 

“Imagination preserving the balance!” murmured 
the puzzled uncle John. “ Well, that’s a new view of 
things, certamly. Why, it’s common sense that 
preserves the balance. 1 sliould think imagination 
would bo rather puzzled to know how to set about it. 
Quite out of his line — of imagination’s, that is — I 
should say, anything so siibliiiiary and practical as tiiat. 
He — that is, imagination, youknow — is busy in making 
poems, and allc^oiics, and castles in the air, and all 
that sort of thing. I wouldn’t trust wy balance to 
imagination, I promise yon. Queer W'ork he’d make 
of it; odd sort of accounts he’d keep, I fancy; to be 
sure, if one could pay one’s bills by imngimitioii, that 
might be pleasant enough, but there’s no other mode 
that 1 can conceive for imagination to keep the 
balance. Ha, lia, ba !” 

“ Except in the case of a tipsy man,” replied Mr. 
Becket, joining the laugh, “who imagines be keep 
liis balance, while in reality he is falling into the 
gutter. However, don’t suppose I give up my prin- 
ciple; there are two scales to a balance, you know, and 
as long as either is in the ascendant, you can’t say that 
the balance is even.” 

This was far too abstruse for uncle John, and while 


be was trying to discover the application of it, the 
fair Melissa intei’posed. 

“ I entirely agree with Mr. Becket,” said she. 
“Want of imagination is the great defect in our 
English character ; we are so matter of fact; and we 
cling to forms, and laws, and creeds, instead of letting 
the imagination have free sco pe lo wander and 
luxuriate without a fetter or a restraint. 1 express 
myself very badly, I know, but that is what you 
mean, is it not?” turning to Mr. Becket. 

H e looked a little confounded. “ Why, not exactly,” 
he replied with much courtesy of manner; “ I think 
obedience comes before imagination in importance, 
but then 1 think the imaginative temper tlie most 
likely to be obedient. Moreover, 1 do not think that 
an over-siibmissivcness to forms and creeds, except, 
perhaps, to such as arc self-imposed, has been 
generally found to be the weak side of the English 
character.” 

“ No, indeed,” cried Mr. Lee, “ it is our privilege 
to think for ourselves, lo walk by the light of our own 
reason, and to govern ourselves, both as individuals 
and as a nation.” 

“ God forbid !” hastily exclaimed Percy Lee, who 
bad hitherto taken no part in the discussion ; then 
colouring and looking as though he would fain have 
withdrawn the ejaculation, he added, playfully,” Don’t 
look frightened at me, good friends; I was only 
speaking as an individual who feels most particularly 
incompetent to the task of self-government.” 

“ But, Alexander,” remonstrated Mrs. Aytoun, 

I “ is poor dear A lie really to be brought up without 
I any indulgence in a little romance ? Is it to be all 
[ work and no play for him?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” .said Melissa, seconding her sister ; 
“ life without romance would be but a withered twig ; 
it would be like a wounded bird, or a pianofoite out 
of tune. I don’t know how to express my meaning, 
but I think I make myself understood. A little ju- 
dicious cultivation now — a little care and watchful- 
ness — might do a great deal. You should make him 
learn poetry by heart; make it one of his regular les- 
sons to learn so many lines a-day, aiK^ I dare say he 
would soon acquire a taste for it.” 

“ I am happy to deserve your approbation in this, 
iiiy dear ladies;” answered Mr. Lee, with a slightly 
satirical bow of deference to bis sisters. “ Alic is in 
the habit of learning stated portions of the standard 
poets by heart am'oiig his other studies, and I have 
never found him at all backward in this. The very 
last task of the kind which he achieved was learning 
the whole of the second Canto of the ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ — no trifle, I can assure you. And, to show 
you how much interest he took in the matter, I found, 
to my surprise, that be bad amused himself by 
it from’ begiiiniiig to end, and had detected no less 
than eight grammatical iiiaccuries ! ” 

“Poor Sir Walter Scott!” said Percy Lee, with 
much fervour. 

“ That is what I call turning the study of poetry lo 
some profit!” said the contented father of this intel- 
lectual prodigy. 
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*•* All I” cried Melissa, “ poetry is profit enough in 
itself; we want nothing else. It is, if I may so ex- 
press it, the very acme — the keystone, of itself; — it 
speaks to the heart. There is nothing like it.’*^ 

I can’t tell you how it surprises me to hear you 
standing up for poetry in this way, Melissa!” ob- 
served uncle John ; “ I always thought you were so 
excessively unpoelical.” 

“/.'’’exclaimed the indignant lady; “what can 
you possibly mean?” For it is very observable that 
this is an accusation which Uie most matter-of-fact 
person in the world does not hear with equanimity. 
A mathematician might possibly say it of himself; 
but we doubt whether even a stockbroker, or a rail- 
road speculator, could patiently endure to hear it said 
I of him. This is perhaps that unconscious testimony of 
I the multitude, which is worth a thousand arguments. 

|) “Well,” said uncle John, “I don’t know; it is 
my mistake, I suppose ; hut 1 think anybody would 
have thought the same. You don't give one the least 
idea of being a romantic person : you don't care for 
fine scenery; you never walk out by moonlight; you 
haven’t any taste for music ; you never read poetry ; 
in short, you do none of the things wliich 1 always 
fancy a romantic person doing.” 

Melissa’s colour rose higher and higher, but she 
forced a laugh : “ My dear John, you arc so simple!” 
said she ; “ it is really quite amusing; you never sec 
an inch below the surface. One is naturally very 
reserved in the expression of one’s tastes and feelings, 
and you fancy directly that one has neither tastes nor 
feelings to express. My health is too delicate to 
allow of my indulging myself in many of my natural 
predilections ; but 1 only wish 1 were what you fancy 
me; 1 only wish 1 had not that tendency to romanci* 
and love of poetry which were born with me, and 
which make me feel such privations so very keenly ! 
As to your saying that I don't admire scenery, and 
never read poetry, I really can’t imagine what you 
mean, — it is so very strange of you.” 

“ Upon my word, my dear,” responded uncle John, 
j in a tone of the kindest sympathy, “ 1 only say what 
‘ I think ! — I don’t think you have that tendency at all 
' by nature. When we were travelling in the north, 

I you know, you always had your newspaper or your 
1 carpet-work, while the rest of the party were looking 
j at the lakes and mountains ; and to my certain know- 
I ledge you have had Shakspeare and Scott in your 
! own private bookcase for two years and a half without 
I ever cutting the leaves — except of Hamlet, which, you 
j know, you had down when Mr. Wharton was lecturing 
' on the subject, because^'yoii wanted to prove him 
wrong in his view of the character. And tlien — ” 

“ Oh, pray, let us talk of something else !” inter- 
rupted Melissa. “It is very unpleasant to be dis- 
cussed in this manner ; do, please, choose some more 
profitable subject! You never did understand me, 
and never will, if we were to live together for a cen- 
tury.” And she wound up by an appealing and 
victimised look at Mr. Conistoii, which she trusted 
might neutralize the effect of these untoward reve- 
lations. 


I Uncle John looked rebuked, but evidently did not 
quite understand the nature of his offence. Poor 
uncle John ! This was often tlie case with him. Chil- 
dren were the only creatures with whom he “ got on,” 
as the phrase is, perfectly well. He was like a great 
caricature of themselves; wanting, perhaps, in delicacy 
and tenderness of detail, but very like in rough out- 
line and general features. 

There was now a great commotion among the 
children on the lawn. The “ Midas” joke had been 
revived, and Alexander had insisted upon ascertain- 
ing 'whether the ass’s ears were concealed under Ida’s 
profuse curls. As she stood there, a little frightened, 
with all her golden ringlets ruffled and disordered, 
Godfrey undertook her defence, and an argument 
ensued, terminating in a burst of anger on the ]>art of 
the little knight-errant, so tremendous, that inter- 
ference was unavoidable. Mrs. Aytoun and lier bro- 
ther Percy hurried to the field of battle; perhaps 
they were not sorry for any cause which enabled 
them to escape from the party witlnn doors. Percy 
laid a strong hand upon the struggling Godfrey, and 
effectually prevented liim from making a second on- 
slaught upon his cousin, who, with torn collar, and 
flushed cheeks, but undiniinished dignity, marched 
away to report his wrongs to his father. 

“ He said' — lie said,” cried tlie unsubdued rebel, 
as, quivering from head to foot with passion, he trieil 
to extricate himself from his uncle’s liands, “ he said 
thatmamma was more likely to have the ass’s earstluii 
anybody ; he said it of you, mamma ! lie meant that 
you were stupid! — liCt me go ! — lot me go!” 

Mrs. Aytoun could not help laughing, though slu; 
coloured a good deal as she wliispered to hei brother, 
“ Alic’s good breeding was a little at fault lliere ' A 
little piece of home teaching slipped out by mistake, 
1 suspect.” 

Peace W’us Avith difliculty cstabli.shcd ; Godfrey, 
having been soothed, coaxed, and kissed into good- 
hiimour by h's mother, w as sent off to amuse himself 
with his brother; and little Ida, wlio had withdrawn 
from the tumult, and was very happily gathering 
flowers in the distance, was summoned to bed. Slie 
came the instant she lieard her father’s voice, though 
the chain of daisies and blue-hells w'hich she was 
busily manufactnriiig hung lialf-fiiiislied over her 
arm ; she stood at liis feet, lifting up her fair innocent 
face for a kiss, and putting back thrf curls from her 
forehead with one tiny white liaiid. He raised her in 
his arms, and dismissed her writh a fervent embrace 
and blessing. 

“ Ho you trust that little creature to goby herself?” 
asked Ellenor, in a tone of wonder. 

Her brother smiled, hut did not immediately reply. 
After a moment’s pause he said, with great earnest- 
ness, “ My dear Ellenor, — forgive me for saying it, — 
“ but I fear that boy will cost you many and bitter 
tears!” 

“Oh! Percy, how can you say so?” she replied, 
with flushing cheeks and glistening eyes. “ Is it 
possible that you can be so severe a judge of a little 
childish impetuosity ? He has the most noble dispo- 
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sition, the most affectionate heart; when once his 
anger is over, a word or a look can melt him. It is 
only that he has such quick enthusiastic feelings; 
faults of temper always go with excessive warmth or 
keenness of feeling, and as he grows older he will 
learn self-command. It is useless to appeal to the 
reason of a mere child.” 

“ Quite useless,” returned Percy ; '‘hut quite pos- 
sible to subdue the will. 1 do not question the truth 
of a word you say, but these arc the very reasons 
why discipline is so necessary for him. God knows 
it is not for me to teach ; but I should grieve to 
think,” he added in a quick and slightly tremulous 
voice, “that he would ever feel what I feel now.” 

His sister passed her arm through his, and laid her 
check upon his shoulder. “ Dearest Percy,” said 
she, “ why should you think of anything painful in 
the past 1 There are so many happy things to 
remember — so much love and peace — all the oflVnces 
given were nie.re misunderstandings — and you know, 
you must know, what perfect forgiveness there tvonhl 
! be if — ” she hesitated and paused. 

1 He bowed his face upon his hands for a moment, 

, and lh('ii spoke, very quietly and gently. “No, my 
j beloved one, do not tell me to ]mt away painful 
thoughts. By God’s mercy 1 trust they may be ever 
present with me. And do not sufler love to teach 
' you gentle names for sm. 1 did wliat, if possible, I 
i would at any eost prevent your Goclfiey from doing, 
I made self my idol, and w'ovshi])pcd it, dethroning 
; thereby both duty and love.” 

, “Self!” repeated she wondciingly; “ how angry 
should I be with any one else who dared to say that 
I of my generous brotlier !” 

I “ There is another idolatry of self,” he re])lied, 
j “besides that which is deliberate and conscious. To 
spurn away the cireiunstances which God has assigned 
to you, and violently shape a new environment 
according to your ow'ii will, what is this but rebel- 
lion ? ^’o burst the meshes of that golden network 

which love has woven for your soul, Juid insist upon 
developing iiiii cstrained according to the measure 
and manner of your own choice, what is this but 
selfishness? Oh, for my lost fctteis! Oh, that I were 
a very prisoner and slave in the home 1 left ! ” 

The voice of Ellenor’s sobs broke gently upon the 
silence, like the pulsations of a quiet and sorrowful 
heart. It is strange how’ the mere presence of 
sympathy causes the shyest feelings to come forth 
and show themselves, like sensitive children who will 
run to the veriest stranger that smiles on them 
! lovingly, yet who shrink even from a mother if her 
face be stern and her voice cold. No word of his 
penitence had Percy Lee ever spoken till now, 
except when seeking the consolations of religion; and 
now it seemed as though he could have poured out 
the whole of it. There is no sign of love so true, so 
unmistakeable, so blessed to him who receives it, as 
confidence in sorrow. Smooth and cheerful of aspect 
are the familiarities of daily life, but who can mistake 
their roving glances for the steadfast, tearful, unfa- 
thomable eyes of friendship ? That laughing spring- 


ing infant, with noble limbs, and cheeks ruddy with 
health, you may exliibit in the face of the world, and 
there are few who will not welcome and admire him ; 
but k is only a true brotlier or sister whom you would 
lead into the shadows of the still chamber, and place 
beside the bed where lies the deformed or sickly 
child, perhaps far dearer to your aching heart than 
the other. There was everlasting truth in the words 
of that woman, who, when asked why her love and 
interest clung so closely, so obstinately, so unceas- 
ingly, around one wliorn the world neglected, and 1 
who perchance deserved its neglect, said, for all I 
answer, “ I have wept with him.” And who ques- , 
tions the eternit}^ of a tie thus cemented? We are | 
joined together as by nails, which pierce while they j 
unite, but which cannot be extracted without shiver- j 
ing the wood which they have penetrated. I 

“ Ellenor,” continued Percy after a pause, in a I 
low terrible voice, “I do not believe that I am for- 
given.” 

She looked up anxiousl)^ into bis face ; he could 
not meet her eye, but wont on hurriedly. “ On that 
night — you know when I mean — the night when she 
died” — he stopped; he perceived that she was 
thinking of his wife; after a short silence he said, j 
trembling with the efl’ort which it cost him, and in a I 
tone of the pvofoundest reverence, “my mother.” 
Ellenor clasped his hand in tiers to let him know 
that he was understood, and again he proceeded : 

“ 1 knew it — long before 1 heard it . on the very 
night — at the very hour, I sate her, Elleuor. She 
stood at the foot of my bed, and her face was hidden 
in her hands. 1 could not speak or move, but I 
clasped rny hands together, and my whole being was 
one supplication for pardon. For the space of some 
five minutes she stood so, as I have said, with her ‘ 
face hidden. She would not look at me — not one 
look — not Ellenor, — that face, that lovely, vene- 

rable face upon which I had brought the shadow of 
so many griefs that 1 feared to see what 1 knew was 
my owui work, she hid it from me. Oh ! could she do 
so? And so — she went away — ” his voice dropped 
to a murmur, “ and 1 have never seen her since.” 

Ilis sister was weeping on his bosom ; she knew 
not how to comfort him. In an instant, however, he 
had resumed his usuiil sclf-cominand. “My love,” 
said he, kissing her tenderly, “forgive me for giving 
you all this unnecessary pain. Even now you see 
how selfish 1 am— and look, they are coming to sum- 
mon us to tea.” 

Oh, that perpetual recurrence of the needs and 
requirements of common life in the midst of iniglity 
emotions, how unnatural it is ! It is as though a 
man should beat time with an unmeaning and dis- 
cordant stamp, all through the subduing harmonies 
of some glorious choir, to which one would bold one’s ' 
breath to listen ! 

Ellenor fled to her room ; she could not encounter 
that tea-party. VV ill it be thought strange that Percy 
talked more, and more vivaciously, that evening than 
he had done yet? He began to Mr. Becket, speak- ‘ 
ing of bis darling Ida ; and forgetting — as the most ’ 
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reserved will sometimes forget — the presence of un- 
congenial hearers, he suffered himself to be betrayed 
into an expression of unwonted vehemence. “So 
help me, God ! be cried, “as she shall never see 
the face of evil ! ’* 

Mr. Becket smiled gravely, and shook his head, 
though scarcely in discouragement. “ If it were 
possible ” said he, gently. 

« It is — it must be possible ! ” exclaimed the other, 
dropping his voice. “ Surely, by the energy of the 
will, by the devotion of a whole life in thought and 

action, by the omnipotence of prayer Am I 

wrong? ”he added, suddenly checking himself. 

“ Not wrong, perhaps,” rejoined Mr. Becket, “but 
certainly not wise.” 

Perc}^ felt tlic double meaning contained in this 
hint, and was silent, colouring deeply. If the truth 
of the suggestion required proof, it was supplied the 
next moment, when Mr. Alexander Lee struck into 
the conversation, with a certain bland authqrily of de- 
meanour highly irritating. 

“ Not wise, indeed,” said he ; “ 1 perfectly agree 
with Mr. Becket. My dear Percy, how is it possible 
that a man of the world, like yourself, should enter- 
tain such a romantic idea ? One would fancy 
you had been living in a cloister all your life.” 

“Just the reverse, brother,” replied Percy, with 
resolute humility ; “ it is the knowing so much of 
evil which makes one — which makes so anxious 
to shield my child from it.” 

“ And how would you put this fair-sounding theory 
into practice ? ” inquired Alexander. “ My little 
niece will be singularly educated. History, of course, 
she must not read, for by that she would ninkc ac- 
quaintance with a host of unknown sins ; society she 
must renounce, and the feminine recreation of inno- 
cent gossip ; she may learn languages, but not study 
their literature ; all poetry and hetion must be for- 
bidden to her, for the struggle betwixt good and evil 
is eminently their subject ; physical science would, 
perhaps, be allowed licr, though I could fancy dan- 
gers even in that ; painting may be studied under 
severe restrictions ; and music, I suppose, would be 
quite admissible, only that it would bo advisable to 
gag the music-master, lest some inadvertent expres- 
sion of his when she plays a false'note should let her 
into the secret that there is such a sin in the world as 
anger! ” 

“Eh, Percy?” interposed uncle .John, with great 
cheerfulness; “ I should like to hear what you have 
got to say to that.” 

“ Why, you see, it does not exactly touch me,” re- 
joined Percy ; “ I never proceeded upon the supposi- 
tion that all causes of evil were external. 1 have 
blundered as much in my endeavour to explain iny 
meaning, as I am afraid I am likely' to blunder in 
putting it into practice.” | 

“ 'I'hcn pray do explain it a little more clearly, 
will you,” said Melissa, fretfully; “ I really should 
not fancy you were likely to know much about the 
proper sort of education for a woman, and I should 
quite like to hear your system.” 


It is a pleasant thing for a sensitive man to be 
called upon to explain “ his system ” to an audience 
disposed to be captious, siure not to sympathize, and 
so intimate with him that there is not the slightest 
restraint either of manner or measure on the expres- 
sion of their opinions. The agrecablencss is increased 
if this “ system,” as it is called, be no neatly con- 
structed piece of carpentry, partitioned off into cells 
of uniform shape and dimensions, but an idea which 
dwells in his heart as in a temple, and which he is in 
the habit of contemplating with love, and handling 
with reverence, Percy Lee was an enthusiast of ra- 
ther a peculiar stamp, and in some respects he had 
failed to learn wisdom from experience ; he was still 
somewhat addicted to trying rash experiments, and 
suffering acutely from their iil success. 

“I will tell you u fable,” said he, smiling, to his 
sister, “ and leave you to discover the apjilicaiioii. 
Two children were hidden to scale a high and dan- 
gerous mountain, by a patli beset with thorns, and 
infested by serpents. Two angels, with bright faces 
and sober eyes, and tall folded wings, stood before 
them and offered them guidance. 'J’hc one child was 
self-willed ; he meant to do the task apjiointed him, 
but to do it in his own way; so he, put away tlie 
hands that were outstrctclied to lead him, and 
struggled up the path by himself, wounded by tlic 
brambles, stung tjver and anon by the snakes, and in 
much peril of losing liis W’ay. The other child laid 
fast hold of the angel’s hands ; and as the angel 
slowly retrccited up tlie path, the eluld pinsned, with 
upturned eyes and face, that nevci wandcied iiom the 
benign and radiant countenance which buit towards 
them. Tiiercforc this child could not even see tlic 
dangers by which it was surrounded; hut planting 
its foot it knew' not where, only ever in advance, the 
briars as it trod upon them changed to flower^, whose 
crushed blossoms sent up the sweetest fragrance, and 
the serpents drew back abashed from the jacncnce of 
the angel, iu"d glided away among tlie lirnshwoud. 
And so, when the summit was attained, the hico of 
the child was as jo)ful, and his garments as white 
and sinootli, as when he first started on Lis pil- 
grimage.” 

“And the other child, uncle Percy?” inquired 
Frederic, eagerly, and drawing closci to his uncle’s 
side ; “ did be get to the top, too, or did he lose his 

way, after all ? ” 

A sudden emotion came into Percy’s face, and he 
could scarcely command his voice, as lie replied, 
“ Perhaps; I do not know. He miglit do so, after 
wandering long, and suffering many wounds.” Then, 
quickly changing his manner, he turned to the rest 
of the company, and inquired, “ Well, do you see my 
drift?” 

“ Tour drift?” repeated uncle John ; “ wliy, no, 
you haven’t come to it yet, have you ? I tlioiight the 
question was about female education, and both the 
children in your fable are little boys, arn’t tlie^? ” 

“/ see W'hat you mean,” observed Melissa, “but I 
really do not think that it applies.” 

“ Well,” said Alexander, “ 1 confess I am rather 
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in the same predicament as Jolin; I don’t exactly 
see the drift of tlie story ; suppose we examine it a 
little. — And first, what are the angels intended to 
represent?” 

“ 1 hope Melissa will be so kind as to answer for 
me,” suggested Percy; “she says she understood my 
meaning, and I am sure she will explain it a great 
deal better tlian 1 could.” 

“ Come, Melissa,” said uncle John, “what are the 
angels ?” 

j Melissa felt decidedly uneasy, not having in the 
I least anticipated that her assertion of having compie- 
I bended the mystery would he brought to so speedy a 
, proof. However, she summoned courage from the j 
very extremity of tlie case, and answered, with a kind 
of inlclleelual plunge, “Education, I siij)pose.” 

“ Education!” cried uncle John, “oh, that’s all 
I very well. And it a* uphill work with most boys, that 
)1 1 can avouch. l>ut if you mean, Pci cy, that my pretty 

I little niece ought to he educated h}' an angel, I really 

jl don’t exactly see how ” 

j| “ No, IK), no!” interrnpled Percy, driven from the 
j cant ions silence in which he had taken refuge, “ I did 
j, not mean that; 1 meant to symholize the two tempers 
' of obedience and disobedience.” 

“ Yt‘s,” said Melissa, acapiicscingly, by the two 

I I angels.” 

j “ No,” rcitciated Percy in a tone of despondency, 
j “ by the t\\o children, Melissa.” 

“ liy tlu' two children,” said Alexander; “ a most 
, ap))roved moral the nursery. Not exactly new, 
j Percy, Imt pcrfoctly indis|)utablc. All chihlieii aic 
I lauglit that the} must ininil uhat is said to them. 

J And by the to]) of (he mountain 1 eonchide }ou mean 
the end of childhood ?” 

“ I’ntrance into the woild,’’ .suggested Midissa. 
j “ Into the next world,” said Percy quickly. 

. “ Death?” exclaimed imele John, “entrance into 

jl the next world ? Why, Peicy, do you mean to make 
j! everybody die in cliildhood ?” 

! “ i\Iy dear Percy,” said ?*le]Issa, in a tone of remon- 

strance, “you could not really mean death?” 

“ 'J'lu’sc impromptu alli'goiies are apt to bewilder 
I even their composer a little, when one comes to apply 
them,” remarked Alexander. “ We mii'it not be too 
I hard upon him ; we muht let liim s})eak for himself. 

1 ’J'ho top of the mountain signifies death. The ascent 
; must therefore he life. EiUyoii see, Percy, } ou should 
I have indicated 'he point at Aviiieli ehildliood ceases, 

; or your allegory would im])ly that the ‘ temper of obe- 
; dieiicc,’ as you call it, ought to continue throughout 
j life.” 

This was spoken with mild triumph, as being evi- 
i dcntly a pleasant exposition of a result so uiideiiiably 
absurd, that tlie mere enunciation of it disj)r()ved the 
I correctnes.s of the steps by which it had been attained. 

; This is a woful species of argunient not iincomrnonly 
I adopted in society, and few, thus assailed, liavc the 
courage to avow at the moment, that they believe in 
i the truth of the very idea so unhesitatingly prolfered 
l^to their ridicule. Indeed, unless you have a great 
I deal of presence of mind, it is ten to one that you are 


surprised into joining the laugh against your own 
principles, and then left to tlie unpleasant contem- 
plation of your own spiritual minuteness. Percy 
would fain have held his tongue, but they were all 
looking at bim interrogatively, so he liegan with some 
hesitation. 

“ There is a childhood of the lieait ” said lie. 

“ And of the mind too, I think,” interposed Alex- 
finder. “ My dear fellow, you must excuse me, but T 
am a practical man, and 1 must tell you, tliatall tliesc 
theoiies and allegories of \ ours arc very pretty things 
upon paper, but utterly unreal, — in fact, mere fancies 
whcicwitli to amuse a lively imagination. You must 
have seen, I think, how, even in itself, your system is 
not coherent ; far less is it reducible to practice. I 
sbould leally be sorry to think that you wcie likely to 
make that sweet little girl of } ours tlie subject of any 
romantic educational exjieriments. Dull knowenougli 
of the world to be aware bow' such notions end. 
Nothing can be more amiable or jioctical than 
}onr views, but liiist my word for it, when Ida 
is as 1 dare say slie will be, a line, livel}*, light- 
hearted girl of fifteen, slie will be biding French 
novels under her pillow', and lliitnig with herpartncis ! 
behind your back, just like other young ladies, and I, | 
for one, shall iioi think the W’orse of her.” 1 

“ Young ladies in general,” replied Peicy, witli j 
the first approach to sarcasm in which he had allowed I 
himself, “ought to be grateful for being ilnis made I 
acquainted w'ith a piaetical man’s thrones about them. 
Your system diflers from mine, A.le\aiider, for it is 
not ‘a j)ictty thing,’ even upon pa])er.” 

“ Truth, rny dear Percy, ti uth,” rejoined his brother, I j 
betraying a shade of irritation, as a vague doubt of h 
his intellccliuil suprcinac} flitted for one instant across |; 
his mind ; “but I see you are determined not to con- |; 
fess yourself conquered, — no miusiicd case in an ar- j' 
giiment, as Mr. Coi.i.ston can tell us.” |i 

“ Uncle I’ercy, ’’ eiied little Ciodfiey, who with j 
fixed eyes and carne.st face bad been Hying to lealize j 
to liirnsclf the circiinistanees of the allegory, while 
his elders w'cie discussing it, “will 3011 tell me one 
thing? Was it not veiv awkw'aid fo. the angels to 
W'filk lip tliat hill backwards?” 

The question w'as received w'itli shouts of laughter, 
in wbicli Percy heai lily joined. Godfrey was patted 
on tlie head, and iironounced to be a most ingenious 
eoinmciitator ; indeed, as his uncle Alexander ob- 
served, “ he was the only poison wlio had discovered 
the true pur])Oit of the fable, which, if reduced to 
practice, w’ould most undoublcdlv be, at this time of 
da}', a going backwards, Mr. Conistoii ventured to 
cxjircss his cordial concurrence in this ojiinion, and 
Percy, after a moment’s silence, said that he aarecd 
in it likewise, wbicli w as taken as a sign of complete 
submission. Mr. Alexander Lee al\va}s considered, 
that he had this evening enjoyed a thorough intellec- 
tual triumph. 

“ Why did you desert me?” said Percy to Mr. 
Bcckel as they moved up stairs, “ 1 thought myself 
sure of your support.” 

“ You might liave been sure of my inaction,” re- 
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plied his friend, ** Since you are fond of illustrations, 
what would you think of the loyalty of a man, who 
should proclaim the presence of his queen in the midst 
of an assembly of rebels prepared to insult her? Don't 
you think that a faithful servant would be very sedu- 
lous, in such a case, to maintain her disguivse?” 

** You are right,” said Percy, “and yet there is a 
difiiculty ” 

“ Surely not,” observed Mr. Becket, “ it is very easy 
to trust to the holy instinct of silence. However,” he 
added smiling, “ if you think you liave done any 
good hy your little allegorical sermon 

“No, no!” cried the otlier in the same tone, 
“ have mercy ! I liave suffered enough for one 
offence.” 

And so they paited for the niglit. 

Chapter T. — The AVill. 

The will was read hy Mr. Coniston, with due 
solemnity, in presence of the assembled family, 
on the following morning. It was a very singular 
document, but as we do not possess the legal quali- 
fications necessary in ordcT to enable us to lay it 
j before our readers with due technical accuracy, we 
shall endeavour to make them acquainted with its 
1 purpoitas briefly as possible. If any lynx-eyed s])c- 
li cial pleader should piofess himself able to diive a 
!' coacli-and-four through it (a feat which we have often 
I* hoard alluded to, but were never so lucky as to see 
performed, and wliicli we suppose to ho somewhat 
j analogous to the fairy exploit of drawing a hundred 
ells of muslin througli a ring), we beg to disem- 
barrass ourselves at once of his inconvenient logic hy 
ji assuring liim, that whatever errors he may detect 
i have their origin only in our report of the traiisnc- 
' tioii, and that if he will please to coricct them in the 
I manner which his judgment shall most ajiprove, that, 
i and no other, was the manner in which the ohjcctioii- 
' able plirases were reall}' expressed. We claim for 
ourselves that fabulous power which the captains of 
ships tax the credulity of landsmen by assuming, and 
can make it what o’clock we please at any given hour 
of tlie day. 

Mr. Clayton Lee’s principal characteristic had been 
j the love of power, which, existing in a nature of no 
large proportions or noble stamp, was fain to cleve- 
lope itself in all tliat minute and harassing super- 
vision of detail to which uniniellectual despotisin is 
prone. Had lie been Emperor of all the Rnssias, he 
would probably have spent much of his time in regu- 
lating the curl of judicial wigs, and apportioning the 
I precise quantity of starch for the stiffening of regi- 
i mental neck-ties. Another spiritual pettiness wns 
eminently his, namely, jealousy of the exertions of 
others, even when in strict accordance with his wishes, 
unless they w^ere openly and unequivocally subordi- 
il nated to his will. He would rather have been thrown 
1 by a runaway horse than have the animal stopped hy 
I some officious friend, lest the bystanders should think 
he could not manage it himself; and if he had been 
thrown, no injury, short of insensibility, would have 
prevented him from asserting that he had done it on 


purpose. No man was so sure to be coneidered his 
enemy, as one who had siibstautially befriended him 
in some way 7iot prescribed by himself. These pecu- 
liarities may perhaps account for his very elaborate 
and unusual provisions for the arrangement of his 
property after his death, many of which would seem 
lo have been suggested solely by the desire of making 
his authority fell, and compelling his descendants to 
do by his order what they never would have thought 
of doing hy tlicir own judgment. 

The preamble commenced by a short review of the 
past misfortunes of tin Lee family, m which the fact 
was specially noticed, tliat eacli successive inheritor 
of the property had come into full exercise of his i 
rights at an early age, and that under each, debts had | 
inci eased, and resources diminished. Tlie object of i 
the testator was then stated ; namely, to enable a 
considerable sum to accumulate before the lands and 
lordsliijis sliould again ])ass to a new' possessor. Next 
followed tlie actual arrangemeiil, namely, that the , 
estates and entire income, willi the exception of cer- 
tain specified legacies, sliould all descend to the 
\ouiigost member of the Lee family existing at the 
time of tlie testator’s death. As this “youngest 
memh(‘r” was a I'iil of very tender yeai s, ceitaiii 
elahoiatc regulations were siincradded. The manor- | 
house, and a nioderale hut suHicient allowance for its | 
support, were to he committed to the single hi other , 
and sister, John and Meiiss«i, till Ida sliould attain , 
her niajoiiiv ; the rents, mcanvhile, being suffered to 
accumulate witboni any fi’vtlier expciuliture than was 
ahs'olutely iiecessai y foi ll.e proper care of the land. 

Ida WMS to ])e undei the sole ])('isuMal guardiaiisiiip j 
of her f.ither. 'J'lie m.irri.ige and “ estahlislmumt,” |j 
as It is called, of tlie lovely little prattler wim'c, liow- j| 
ever, contemplati d and caie/iillv ])ro\ iileil lor. Mr. |i 
Clayton Lee gave licr the option of remaining; single, 1 
or manning one ol her cousins; and in older to j! 
avoid all su'picion of ]iarlialit\, lie decided that she p 
should be ixcpt wliolly without mtereoui se with tlie f 
aforesaid cousins till she should iiave attained the age | 
of eighteen, at wdiich ])eriod he determined that all j! 
the surviving members of the Lee family sliould as- I 
‘•emhle once more at tlie nianor-liouse, in order tliat !; 
Ida might make her free and uncontrolled clioiee | 
among lier cousins. Should she; then insist upon re- 
jecting all, she was to receive as lier sole inheritance 
the manor-house and gioimils, together with the .sum 
allotted for their maintenance, w'hile the rest of tlie i 
properly was to be sold, and llic proceeds equally i 
divided among the surviving members of the family, 
w'ithout refeiciice to age or sex. Should she, liow’- 
ever, m.arry aiiotlicr, not of the family, she w'as to ! 
forfeit all claim what‘<oever, and the whole property | 
w'ns to be sold and divided in the manner before 
indicated. On her marriiige, supposing it to take 
place as desired, with one of her cousins, she was to 
be con.sidered of age, and to come immedia*^ly into 
full exercise of all her rights as heiress of the Lee l 
estates. 

The countenances and demeanour of Mr.Coniston’s « 
auditors would have been interesting subjects of spe- 
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culation to a pliilosoplier, during the reading of the 
will. Mr. Alexander Lee threw himself back in his 
arm-chair with an expression of pompons nonchalance; 
he had a new political pamphlet on his knet*, and he 
amused himself with cutting the leaves, as if the 
whole matter were one in which he took no possible 
interest. At tlie same time, his manner expressed so 
studied a deference — there was m him so conscious 
an assumption of insignilic.nice, that no one could 
doubt as to his actual expectations. Melissa exhi- 
bited an indifferent copy of him; she was playing 
with a hoiKiuet, and occasionally whispering, with an 
affected smile, to her sister Elleiior, whose evident 
nervousness was irieprcssible. She was thinking of 
her boys; her own means, since her hiisbaiurs death, 
were small, and she liad learned to he ambitious for 
their salves. Slie longed to pujvide them with every 
conceivable happiness — to jiiotect them fiom eveiy 
possible dcpiivation. All lier visions of the future 
W'ere comprised in the one idea of their advaiiceinent 
and (lisliiiction. Life was to hi'r a fair ])laiit covered 
with blossoms, but growing out of her leach, and she 
i w'ould lain liavc jdiicked it, hut only to wreath it inio 
ji garlands foi tliose two dear heads. Her anxiety idso 
!' souglit to conceal itself; she changed her postuiea 
Ij dor.en times in a minute, and answered her sister’s 
Ij remaiks willi a hiiny and agitation whieh oft'-ii 
' i aised Inw to speak aloud when she ought to have 
ji wJiisjieied, and to laugh when gravity would have 
been the more titling e\])veshIon. Uncle Jolin was 
undegiiisi-dl) fnss\ . He was too honest to affect 
eitliei iiidilii'i'ciiee or legiet when lie did not fee] 
them, so he bustled about tlic room, rising and sitting 
a down again lepeatedly without any appaient reason, 
,| causing each pcrMiii in succession to change places 
w’ltli liim, al wa\ s on (he pi etext of resigning some 
. coinenieTice specialty adapted to the individual for 
,j wliose sake lie r» 'i^ned it, and tlince ciying ‘‘liush!’’ 
j in a loud voice, wiieii iiohodv was talking but him- 
self. 

Percy was the only member of the p.xrty who was 
really indilferent and preoccupied, and aceordmgly 
lie was the only one who behaied w ith sliiet decorum. 
Ho assumed an aii of grave (piiet attention, and 
politely assisted Mr. Collision in turning the leaves 
of the bulky dociiuieiit. 

AVlieii first the ‘‘ youngest member of tlie family ” 
was mentioned, all Mr. Alexander Lee’s habitual 
I presence of mind did not enable him to preserve his 
equanimity. Ills face flushed, and ho staited — but 
I afior one instant ho conquered all expression of 
' emotion, and, shading his eyes with his hand, listened 
j| with a concentrated intensity of alleiitioii, of which 
(! it would be diflicult to convey an adequate idea. 

“ 'J’ho youngest member of the family!” cried 
I uncle John, “ why, that’s ?hc, is’nt it? Oh, rny dear 
Percy, I beg your pardon — you have been so long 
away, you know, that really I quite forgot you. It’s 
you, of course. Melissa is older than both of us.” 

/fW/ you allow Mr. Coniston to proceed, John ? ” 
said Melissa with much emphasis. 

“ Mr. John Lee is under u slight mistake,” 


observed Mr. Coniston courteously; “ the provision 
here comprehends «// members of the family, not a 
single generation only. 

“ May I request you to continue reading ? ” said 
Alexander stiffly. 

“ Poor Alexander is vexed ! ” subjoined uncle 
John in an incautiously loud whisper, addressed to 
Ellenor, and expressive of unafiected synqialhy. “ It 
is no wonder; 1 am sure I alvva}s thought he would 
be the heir.” 

“ Mr. Coniston, 1 beg to apologise for my brother,” 
said Alexander, in a sustained and equable tone of | 
voice, he docs not mean to inteinipt you; I hope | 
you will have the goodness to continue.” | 

*• 1 am sure ” — began uncle John. i 

“ My dear fellow, be quiet, can’t you, just for five j 
minutes,” wiiisjieied Percy, laying his hand ujum his j 
arm, and anxious to keep the peace; “ we will hear ! 
ail you have to say afterwards.” ! 

TIius rebuked, uncle Jolin submitted to be silent, ; 
and the reading of tho will W'as completed w'ithoiit 
further iiiten upLioii. Mi. Alexander Lee rose at its i 
conclusion. T sujipose,” said ho, with a cold bow | 
to Mr. Coniston, ‘‘ there is notliiiig fintlier to detain 
us? ” 

Mr. Coniston acquiesced in this ohservaiioii, with 
that deprecatory and imconifortable manner which a 
person who has been made, liow’evcr innocently, the 
means of conveying vcf// (lisngieciible information to 
another, can seiircely avoid. i 

“ A gloiioiis inornitig ! ” ])iiisuod Mr. Lee, walk- 
ing to the window, “ it is a shame to w-aste it within ' 
door**'. Ellenor, w’lll you rule to the cliffs? 1 shall ' 
he delighted to attend you." ! 

Mrs. Aylouii witlidrt*vv to ]mt on lier habit, and 
there ensued a very aw'kward silence, wliich Alexander ^ 
in vain endeavouied to enliven h\ laborious small ' 
talk. Everybody felt so conscious of tlie annoyance 
wliich he was so lesoluteJy detcriiiined to ignoic, * 
that no one could imitate his inagnaiiimoiis equability, ' 
and his ow'U temper began lapidly to fail him under 
such complicated trials. 

“ Why, PercN,” exclaimed he, addressing his 
brother, who was sitting apart w’ith his face bowed 
upon his hands, ‘‘ what is tlie matter? 3011 seem quite 
ovei vvlielmed with your good fortune.” 

Peicy lifted his eyes, and the sorrowful and per- 
plexed expression in them was wholly iiiiintelligihlc [ 
to his companions. He took Alexander’s hand in his 
with a sudden warmth that he had not sliown before, 
and said in a faltering voice, “ my dear hi other — 1 beg 
your pardon — hut don’t let there he any coldness 
betwixt us.” 

“ Coldness! ” repeated the other in a tone of quiet 
surprise, and extricating himself from that affectionate 
grasp, *‘ you must excuse me, but really I do not 
exactly eomprohend you. These sentimental re- 
proaches are surely a little mispl^lled. You are now, 
of course, the head of the family , at least I conclude 
you so consider yourself, at any rate for tho present. 
Hut 1 do not conceive that my position wdth regard 
to you is in any way altered by the fact that 1 am 
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deprived of what I sliall perhaps be considered pre- 
I sumptuous in asserting to be niy just rights.*’ 
j ‘‘ Well, I don’t know, Alic,” interposed uncle John, 
‘ "bile Percy, whose self-eomninnd seemed almost 
I entirely to have forsaken h iin, observed a distressed 
silence, “ I don’t sec that any one of us can bo said 
to have a righi to any sliaro of the property, sti icily 
speaking. Old Leo iiad a right, you know, to leave it 
to whomsoev^er lie ])leased : if lie had left it lo his 
housekeeper, I suppose nobody could have found 
fault with him. As far as regarded we w'ere all 
on a level, and your being the eldest brother made no 
differeiier as to your claim. I must needs congi ulu- 
late in V jiretty little niece ; she will be one of the 
greatest heiresses in the kingdom. Wliiehever of the 
boys she chooses, will he a lucky fellow. Ihit, 
Alexander, thougli it is quite natural that you should 
I be a good deal cast down, 1 think, yon know, yon 
j ought not to visit your disappointinei't upon poor 
! 1 ercy, who can have had no hand in it, as he didn’t 
I know what was in tlie will till it was read to liim.” 

, “ \ oiir jiulginent is as profound as usual,” re- 

turned Alexander with a bitter sneer, “ and it has, at 
^ h*ast, the liappiness of possessing yoin own confidence. 
Ihit T must positively request you not to promulgate 
your groundless assumptions as to tlie state of in\ 
feelings. J imagine that nobody but yourself would 
think me likely to be cast cIowjj, because ] am made 
tlie subject of an injustice. As to the will, thcie is 
imbecility upon the very face of it ; Mr. Clayton Lee’s 
intellects 

** ^ your pardon,” interrujited Mr. Coniston, 
good-naturedly anxious to save him from any uiine- 
j ccssary mortification; “but I hope you will not think 
me impertinent for assuring you beforehand that it 
! impossible, absolutely impossible, that any plea of 
that kind could be entertained for one moment.” 

Mr. Lee how'ed loftilv. “ i have no doubt,” said he, 

I that very complete arrangements have b(‘cn made 
for all cinergencies ; I shall, however, recjucst a copy 
o* the will, which I don’t suppose will be denied me.” 

Percy rose from his scat, and abruptly walked out 
upon the terrace, followed by Mr. Becket. II e cast 
himself upon a stone bench, and again hnnccl his 
face in liis hands. “ Oh ! my father,” murmured he, 

is f/tis my punishment ?” 

The voice, tlie attitude, the words, all seemed to 
j undo the lapse of years, and renew the time when, in 
childhood, he liad been w'ont to cairy his griefs and 
his faults to that kind friend and conrisellor, and 
j leceive from h’m comfort, reproof, and direction. 

{ Mr. Bcckct had alw’ays loved liin\ with a love pro- 
])ortioned rather to hia capacity for virtue than to his 
aitainments in it, and he now spoke to him in the old 1 
lone atid manner, with a mixture at once of softness 
I and authority, that might have seemed to many litter 
for the past than tbe present. “ Tell me all that is 
in your heart, my Rar Percy,” said he. 

” It was enough before — and too much,” replied 
Percy Imrriedly ; the burden, the responsibility. 
Too much for me, whose labours are all labours of 
penitence. God help me ; I am not sufficient for 


these things. My lovely Ida— my little innocent 
stainless babe — why w'as she given to such a guardian- 
ship, in order to prepare iicr for such a destiny ?” 

He stopped; his tiiend, taking him gently by the 
arm, led him into the shadow of llie trees. A brook 
flowed beside them, w’hose harmonious murmur, as it 
chafed against the pebbles of its bed, so blended with 
their voices, llnit tlie words of tlieir conversation were 
undistinguishable. Kie they jiarted, however, Percy 
kneeled down as he had been wont to do in former 
days, and bowed liis liead with tlie humility of a 
child, as the venenihle pastor laid his hands upon it, 
and solemnly gave him his blessing. 

That night, long after all the rest wore asleep, 
Percy Lee left his room, and descended softly lo the 
library. He placed the lamj) he carried upon the 
table, and stood for some minutes irresolulc, with 
eyes fixed upon the ground. 'I'lu ii ho advanced a few 
steps, and with an effort and a deep heavy sigh, lifted 
up Ills face, and looked for the first time iqion liis 
motlicr’s pictuie. lie stood still, wifli li.imls stiongly | 
clasjied together, and the honis passed by him nii- | 
heeded, w'inlc he ri leased not that fixed inelaiitlioly 
gaze, though tear after tear rose hlindiiigly to In , e\ es, ^ 
and rolled slowly down his cheeks. Steadilv and | 

I unslirinkingly, though witli innch agony, he went 
thiough the jiast, sti j) liy s^*]) ; the early liajipiiiess — ' 
the warm confiding love — the chiidi.sli olfences — the [ 
lender pardons — llic lu ver-f.iil’ng sunp.illiy, and 
care, and anxious guidance. Then tlirongli the boj- ^ 
ish dats — headstrong% iinju-liions, disobedient, hut j 
still watched uvei, and mil tin ed, .uid tended, with a * 
most gentle and sti'.adfast compamoiisliip. And then ' 
came the foigetlnliu'^s and ingratitude of 1 m"> man- j 
hood — the strong selfish will — the pangs iiifi-cted — ' 
the heart wounded .iml made desolate — liis mother’s j 
lieait, that never changed towxaids him. He fell ntmii i 
his knees, and strclclied forth his hands imjiloringly, 
hut yet ceased not fiom this bitter retracing of the 
past. It w.is (l.i) bi eak me he left the loom, and then 
he went not to rest, but to the little chapel, where, 
kneeling at tlie altai -rails, he poured out his soul in | 
silent pia 3 er. What jiassed then in liis thoughts it is 
not for ns to proclaim ; his eyes were still tearful when 
he took the little Ida in his arms, and carried her into 
the chapel for the first time, to be present at tlie 
service which Mr. Bcckct daily read there' in tlic early 
morning. She clung lo liis bosom, and looked up in 
his face with a kind of terror; liiit meeting there the 
W’onted look of jierfect tenderness, hci sweet eyes 
resumed their childish calmness, and she watchfully 
imitated liis gestures, observing all the while a timid 
hut by no means sorrowful silence. A W'arm but 
mute pressure of the hand was exchanged between 
tbe friends as they quitted the chapel, and Mr. 
Becket kissed the fair forehead of Ida, as it rested 
upon her father’s shoulder. 

The lilies that are to crown a bride should he ga- 
thered at dawn, ere the dew' is dry upon them, or the 
sun has had time to sully the tender brilliancy of 
their first whiteness. 
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I STANZAS ON THE LATE REVOLUTIONS. 

I By C. L. E. 

i Tue Rtars from hcav'n arc falling ; 

! The earth ^vith throes appalling, 

' And sudden strife is riv’u ; 

Relieving, hoping, fearing, 

We waiteaeli moment's hearing 
I; When shall we see appealing 

I i That sign in heav’n 

I The giant waves of ocean 

Heave in siieli sore commotion, 

TJic wisest start per[)lext ; 

1 ' Men's hearts within them flutter 

I ^Vt every word they utter, 

' And e’en in dreams they mutter — 

j “ What comctli next ^ ” 

I I Doth not our duty call us 

1 1 To take wJuit fears helall us 

li As tokens? -mark ye how. 

When Spring’s lii^t Inuneh is lender, 
j We Icel time soon will lender 

I A ghnious summer’s s])len(lour ' 

I So likewise now. 

j All that, mankind were doing, 

I Before the flood's wide ruin, 

I I Thai, in our sight, they do : 

Some liargaiii, some arc thinking 

' Of eating and of drinking 

I And some with love-tics linking 

j Themselves anew. 

I ' on our knees fall lowly ! 

Heard we not thou the holy 
, lilast on the fire 111 , ail - 

■'Pwas hut the wild wind straying, 

I ’’Ihvas but the i-iiulight jdaying. 

' W(‘ niusi not err by sun nig 

' liO, liere ' lo, iliere ! ’’ 

|i MMie-e signs, t.hougli iniglity, show not 

That hour winch angels know not; 

I Our Lord may still delay ; 

Bill, no iive hundred jncucheis 
('ould half so loudly teach us 
J Ati these wild tales that reach n*', 

“ Watch ye, and pray 1" 

I “ Lay not up earthly treasures • 

I Si*ek ye more lasting i)leasures ! 

I I Bring low your siul'ul pride ' 

! I And when one ineet,«. another, 

'I Let each see in the other 

A well-belove<l brother, 

]| For whom Christ died !” 

' I As yet w'c live together 

With no sure token wdietber 
Wc'rc marked to live or die : 

But when the spheres arc shaken. 

Some only shall betaken, 

The 10 , st be left fonsakon - 
1 Ah ! which shall I I 


A JOURNEY TO PARIS JN THE YEAR 1698. 

I To^VAlU)5 the elo.so of tlie reign of William 
! III., a .suspension of hostilities having taktm 
! place between Framai and p]ngland, Lord Port- 
I land was sent as ambassador to the court of 
I Louis XIV. to settle the preliminaries of peace. 

TJie continent was again opened to English 
i travellers, who crossed the channel in great 
\ numbers, impatient to visit a country from 
which they had long been shut out by the war. 


Among them was Dr. Martin Lister, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, who visited Paris in 
attendance on tlie ambassador, and wrote an 
account of his six months’ re&idenee in that 
capital, under the above title. Ilis book is 
dedicated to ‘‘ Lord Sommers, Lord High 
Chancellor of England,” in terms sufficiently 
eoraplirnciitary to the “philosophy” and “ecpiity” 
of tJie eminent lawyer, which, sa 3 's the writer, ' 
“ hath given me the boldness to oiler your 
lordship this short account of the magnificent j 
and noble eity of Paris, and the court of that : 
great king who Jiatli given Europe so long | 
and vehement dis'pii(‘t, and cost England in I 
particular .so much blood and treasure. ... I I 
promi.s(i m^’self, you will meet with notlLing 
ollcnsive, but clean inattci* of facA, and some 
.short notes of an un]>r(‘judiced observer.” 

T’he Doctor Iravadlcd with a IVicaid in advance 
of the ambassador; he IcTt London on the 10th 
I )(‘ceml)(‘r, and, as he tells ns, “did not reach 
Paris till tlie first of rJanuary ; for I fell 
.sick upon the road, and stay’cl live days at 
He, however, soon recovered b}" 
the “benefit of the French air,” and proceeded 
to make his observations on the place and tin', 
people, and describes (he latter as valuing 
“ tlK'inselves upon civility, and build and dress 
mo.stly for figure ; this humonr makes the l 
curiosity of .strangers very easy and welcome 
to them.” The author is by no means ekibo- 
rate in his de.seriptions, as, to use his own 
words, “I inelin (3 rather to nature than domi- 
nion ; and took more pleasure to s(‘(‘ Alonsieur 
Hnanan, in his white wai.steoat, digging in the 
Royal Pliysiek (iarden, and sowing liis couches, 
than Alonsic'ur Saintot making room ibr an 
ambassador.” 

TJie city of Paris, he informs us, “is one. of 
the mo^l beautiful and magnilleent in Pnirope. 

To give, therefore, a strict and general idea of 
it, and not to enter into the vain di.sputes of 
the nnmher of inlnibitants, or its bigne.s.s, com- 
pared to London ; sure 1 am, the ^iandbtg 
croud was so griait, when my Lord Ambassador 
made his entry, that our pt'oplc were startled 
at it, and were ready the next day to givti np 
the question, had they not well considered the 
gri'ut curiosity of the Parisians, who are mucli 
moi*e d(*.liglited in line shews than the people of 
London.” 

“ All tin; houses of persons of distinction are 
built with pori-cochar.^ that is, wide gates to 
drive in a coach, and consequently have courts 
within. There are reckoned above 700 of 
these great gates ; and very many of these are ' 
after the mo.st noble ])atte.rn» of ancient archi- 
tecture. The lower windows of all houses are 
grated with strong bars of iron ; which must 
be a vast expense.’* The interioi of the houses 
is described as answering to the magnificence 
of the out.side, and abounding in ornament and 
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objects of taste : — “ Yet after all, many utensils and the taxes are raised witli more difficulty, 
and conveniences of life arc wantin*? here, inequality, and injustice, than when the laiid- 
which we in England have. Tliis makes me lords live upon the desmaines.” 
remember what Monsieur Justell, a Parisian, “The great multitude of 'fwor wretches in 
formerly told me here, that he had made a all parts of this city is such, that a man in a 
catalogue of near threescore things of this coach, afoot, in the shop, is not able to do any 
nature which they wanted in Paris.” business for the numbers and importunities of 

“ The pavement of the streets is all of square beggars; and to hear their miseries is vtuy 
stone, of about eiglit or ten inches thick ; that lamentabh' ; and if you give to one you iinme- 
is, as deep in the ground as they are broad at diatcly bring a wliole swarm u])on you. These, 
top. Ilowever, it must needs be said, the I 1 say, are true*, monks, if you will, of (iod 
streets are very narrow, and the passengers j Almightie’s making, offering you their j)rayers 
afoot no ways secured from the hurry and for a farthing ; tliese worshij) much against 
danger of coaches, which always pass the streets their will all rich men, and make saints of ihc 
wdth an air of haste ; and a full trot upon rest of mankind for a morsel of bread.” 

I broad tlat stones, betwixt high and large “ The streets are lighted alike all the wint(T 
i resounding houses, makes a sort of musick long, as W(‘U when the moon shines as at other 
which should seem very agreeable to the tim«‘s of the month; which 1 remember the 
Parisians. But that which makes tiie dwelling ratlnu*, b(?caiise of the imp(‘rtinenl usag(; of our 
in this city very diverting for people of ([uality i)eople at London, to take away the lights fur 
I is, the facility of going out with their coaches ' half of the. montli, as though tlie moon was e«‘r- 
I into the fields, on every side ; it lying round, j tain to shine and light the streets, and that 

j and the avenues to it so well ])aved ; and the tliere could be no cloudy w(‘ather in winter. 

I places of airing so clean, open, or shady, as you The lantlun*ns here* hang down in tht‘ \(‘ry 

please, or the season of tin*, yeiir, and time of niicldle of all tlie streets, about twenty paces 
! the day, requires.” distamv*, and twenty feet high. "i'hey are 

i “The coaches nvo very niimerous here, and made of a square of gla^s about two I'eet dcf'p, I 
j very tine, in the gdding. But what they want eo\ered with a broad plate of iron; :nid (be*- j 
j in tlie largeness, beauty, and neatness of ours rop(‘ that h'ts them dow n is secured and loi*kt | 
in London, they have infinitely in the easiness np in an iron funnel ainl little tniidv fa'^t('ii<al | 
of carriage, and the ready turning in the into tlie wall of tin*, house. 7diese lanthorns ' 

narrowest streets, 'fhey are. most, ev(‘n //^rm' have eandh‘s of foni' in tin* pound in them, j 

or hackn(*.ys, hung witii double springs at th(‘ which last huriiing till aftio* midnight. i 

four corners, which insensibly break all jolts. “ As to tliese lights, if any man bi i*ak them, j| 
; The hackneys and chairs hen* an; the mo.4 he is forthwith sent to th(‘ gallics; and lliei'c | 
I nasty and miserable voitu re that can he; and were three young gentlemen of good families, 

I yet near as dear again as in London, and hut wdio were in prison for having done it in a 
• very few of tlimn neitlier . . . Ye,t there i.s one IVoliek, and could nut be redeased tlnoice in 
, more in this city, which I was willing to omit, some month-; and that not Avitliout tlie dili- 
j as thinking it at first sight scandalous, and a gent application of good friends at court. Tlie 
I very jest; it being a wretched business in so lights at Paris for fiv(‘ months in the year oidy, 

' magnificent a city, and that is, the vinecjrf'tte, cost near 50,000/. sterling.” 

a coach on two wheels, draggVl by a man, and The w riti'r found tli(‘ streets of Paris cleaner 
! push’d behind by a Avoinan, or boy, or both.” tlian those of London, wbieh lie attributes to 
“ ’Tis pretty to observe bow tin* king disci- the use>^ of the large sipiare stones in the paving 
plines this great city by small instances of obc- of tin; lormer, less dust and dirt being waslied 
dience. He caused tliem to take down all up from between them than when pebbles were 
their signs at onc(i, and not to advance them used, as in tlie hitter city ; and after describing 
above a foot or two from the wall, nor to many of tin*, public buildings, he speaks of the 
exceed such a small measure of square; which cliurcliyard of St. Innocents: — “The public 
was readily done ; so tliat the signs ob.scure not i burying-place of the city of Paris for a 1000 
the streets at all, and make little or no figure, years, when intire, (as I once saw it), and 
as though there were none ; being i>laced very built round witli double galhuaes full of skulls 
high and little.” and boTie.s, was an awful and venerable sight. 

“’Tis certain, a great and wealthy city can- But now I found it in ruinos, and the greatest 
not be without people of quality ; nor such a part of the galleries pulled down, and a row of | 
court as that of France -without the daily houses built in their room, and the bones re- 
inspection of whsy: such people do. But whe- moved I know not whither : the rest of the 
ther the country can spare them or not, I churchyard in the most neglected and nastiest 
question. The people of England seem to pickle I ever saw any consecrated place. What 
have less manners, and less religion, where the nobody gets by, nobody is concerned to repair ; 
gentry have left them wholly to themselves ; but 'tis strange among so many millions of dead 
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men, not one wonder-working saint sliould start 
up to preserve itself and neighbours from con- 
tempt and scandal, — that so much holy earth, 
brought, as ’tis said, so far olf, should never 
produce one saint, but rather c;ast up all its 
inhabitants, to be thus shuttled and dissipated.” 

The Doctor visited most of the learned and 
scientific personages then residing in tlie French 
capital, among whom he enunierat(*s Tourne- 
fort, Monsieur and Madame Daeieri of the latter 
he writes : — “I must needs say this lor Madame 
Daeier, his wife, though I knew he r by her 
writings, before I saw lier, the learnedst woman 
in Europe', and the true daughter and disciple 
of Tanaquil Faber ; yet lier gjvat learning did ! 
not alter her genteel air in conversation, or iji 
the least appear in her discourse ; whieli was 
easie, modest, and nothing aire<‘led. Amongst 
th(‘ ])ersons of distinction and fame, 3 was tle- 
sirous to si‘e Mademoiselle de Seiuh'rie, now 
ninety-one y(*ars ol agi'. Her mind is yet 
vigorous, lliough her l)ody is in ruins. J eon- 
less, this ^isit ^vas a ])erfect mortiilcatioJi, to 
see till', sad dee,a)s of nature in a woman once | 
so famous. To liear lier talk, with Ikt lips 
hanging about a toothless mouth, {ind not to be 
abhi to eoniiuand her woi-ds IVoni flying abroad 
at i-audoui, puts nu' in mind of the Sybil’s ut- 
tering oraeles. In her closet she sbe\V(*d me 
ail ongimil of ]\ladaine IMaintenon, Ikm* old | 
iVii'iid and ae(|naiii(aiie<‘. which s1h‘ adirmed 
w’as V(Ty like lu'r : and, iiidiu'd, she was then 
V(ny beaut ifnl.” 

In his visit to tlu' Aeademie he saw “ tin* 
apaitiiieiit of IMonsieiir lJugeins { lliiygli<‘iis), 
which was very noble, and well I’or air upon 
tin* gard(‘n : but lien* In* fell melaneiioly. and 
died of it in Holland. H(‘. showed the lirst 
tokens of it by playing with a tame spari'ow, 
and in*gleeling his niatheinatie schemes. ’Tis 
certain, Tile aiul lie.alth of body and mind are 
nut to be preser\ed hut liy the relaxation and 
nnbending the mind by innocent di\ ersioii'^. 
3<^or sleep is nothing else that i know ol, but 
the giving up the, reins, and letting nature to^ 
act alone, and to put her in full possession of 
the body.” 

* “ J was to visit Pere IMalebranehe of the 
I^'athers of tin*, Oiatory: they live M‘ry neatly 
togellier in a kind ol* community, but under no 
rule. He was very haiidsonyjly lodged, in a 
room Avell furnisht. H(‘ is a very tall, loan 
man of a ready wit and cheerful conversation. 
The freedom and nature of this order puts me 
in mind of what I heard of a c(*rtain rich and 
learned man. Monsieur l^inet, of the law ; who 
put himself at length into religion, as they say, 
amongst the Fatliers, but first persuaded his 
cook to do BO too ; for h(i was resolved not to 
cpiit liis good soupes, and such dishes as he 
liked, whatever became of his penance and re- 
tirement. 1 saw the library of the late Mon- 


sieur Colbert, that great patron of learning ; 
and Servieto’s Book, for which he was burnt 
at Geneva ; wliich cost Monsieur Colbert, at 
an auction in England, twenty-five crowns. 
There is such a passion ol* setting uj) for 
libraries, that books nrc come to most unrea- 
sonable rates. I paid to Anisson thirt^^-six 
livres for NizuHus; twenty livres for the two 
small quartos of the Memoirs of Acad ct) tie 
efe Sciences- I was at an auction of hooks in 
the Rih* 8t. darpies, where were about forty or 
fifty people, most abbots and monks. 'i’lie 
books were sold with a great deal ol trifling 
and delay as with us, and very dear; for 11 ts- 
pania illtisirala And. Sciofti, of the Frankfort 
edition, from twenty livres, at wliitdi it was set, 
they bid up by little and little to thirty-six 
livn.'s ; at whieli it was sold. The nex*t was a 
(•alalogiH*, of I'Veneh hooks in a thin tolio in an 
old-parchment eo\er by De la Croix de Maines 
(‘jglit liviH'S. And so 1 lelt them to shilt it 
amongst th(‘nisf*l\ es.” 

“ The glasS-hoiis(i out ol th(' gate oi St. An- 
toine well (h'sei-ves seeing: for I saw here one 
looking-glass foiled and finish(‘d, eighty-eiglit 
inches long, and forty-eight inch(*s broad ; and 
3’<‘t hut oik; qiiai ter of an inch thick. Jdiis, 1 
thiid\, could ne,v(*r be elleeted by the blast ol 
any man ; but J siipp(‘-se to be run or east 
upon sand a^ lead is ; which }(*t, I conies'!, ihe 
toughness of glass metlal makes me very much 
against. Tliei'C th(*y aie polished, \n hieh employ's 
daily GOO m<‘n. ’Tis very diverting to see tlic 
joint laboiM* ol‘ so many men upon one subject. 
This has made glass for eoaehes v(‘ry eheaj) 
and eomnioii ; so that ev(‘n many ol ihc^fiac^'es 
or haekiK'vs, and all the re?niscs have one large 


glass before.” 

“ 1 cannot e.init the mill-stones which they 
grind their V lieat Av.th fit Paris. Ihcsi; iriill- 
stones aie very useful, and so swe(*t, that not j 
the least grit is ever found in tliur bread ; they 
are mostly made up ol ])ieees, two, three, or 
more set togiUher by a eernent, and hooped 
round Avith iron to k«*ep the ])ieecs faster to- 
gether. TJiey ai*e made of a kind ol honey- 
cond) stone, wrought by tin* i>elrilaelion ot 
Avater, or stalactites. The very s(;ll-same stone 
I have seen rocks of on the river banka at 
Ivnaresborough, at the Dropping-well in York- 
shire: theridore advis(* my eountreymen to put 
these excellent stones in jiractice ; for certainly 
no place stands in more need of it; for the 
bread in the north of England is intolerably 
gritty, by reason of those sand or moor stones, 
Avith Avhich they grind their corn.” 

These glimpses of the past — of individuals, 
jdaces, and arts as tlu;y appeared a century and 
a half ago, are not uninteresting ; they enable 
us to form ii better estimate of our own position, 
and to judg(i Avith distinctness of the progres- 
sive advance of society. 
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From tlisconrsing of libniries, manufactoricfl, 
&c. Dr. Lister proceeds to descrilxi “how the 
Parisians eat, drink, and divert themselves/* 
In regard to food, he gives the advantage to 
the English, whom lie considers to have been 
better supplied than tlu* French. Some of his 
notions appear to be derived from too hasty 
conclusions, occasioned doubtless by liis short 
stay in Paris. 

“ The diet of the Parisians consists chieily 
of bread and lierbs ; it is here, as with us, finer 
and coarser. But the common bread, or Pahi 
de Gonessc^ whi(*li is brought twice a Ave(‘k 
into Paris from a village so called, is purely 
white, and linn and light, and made altogether 
with leaven ; mostly in three-])ound loaves, 
and threepence a pound. That which is baked 
in Paris is coarser and much worse. As I'or 
the tine nianrltet, or Friaich bread, as we call 
it, I cannot much commend it ; it is ol‘ ]aT(‘, 

, since the (piantity of beer tliat is brewed in 
«' Pai’is, oftmi so bittei-, that it is not to be eatim; 
and we far exceed them now in this particular 
in London.*’ 

“ The grey salt of France (which tluTi* at 
table is altogether made u^(^ of,) is incom- 
parably bett('r and inoni whole.'Oim* than onr 
white salt. This I tlic ratlier mention, becau-^c 
it seems not yet to (‘iiti'V fully into the c()n^i- 
deration and knowledgi* of our ])(‘(iple. ; who are 
nice in this particular to a fault.'’ 

“ In Lent the [x^oph^ feed much on whiti* 
kidney beans, and white or pale lentiN, of 
which there arc great [irovi^ions mack* in all 
the markets, and to he had ri^ady boiled. J 
was well pleased with this hmlil, wliicli a 
sort of pnlse, wc have none of in England, 
'i'liose excej)ted, our seed-shops I'ar exceed 
theirs, and consequently our gardens, in th(‘ 
pulse kind, lor variety, both pea and bean.* 
The roots dilier much fi-om ours. There are 
here no round tiirriif)S ; but all long one>, ami 
small ; but excellently well tast<*d, and are of 
much greater use, ])eing proper for sou])es also ; 
for whicli piir])ose ours are too strong. I think 
it very strange tliat the seed should so much 
irnprovii in England, a.-, to jiroduce roots of the 
same kind, six or t(*ii times as big as there.” 

“ The potato are scarce to be found in their 
markets, whieli are so gnait a relief to the 
people of England, and very nourishing and 
w'holosome roots ; but there are store of Jeru- 
salem articliok(\s. Tlie leeks are liere mucli 
smaller than with us ; but to j-econqamse this, 
they are blanclied liere with moi’e care and art. 
Tliere is no plant of the onion kind so hardy 
as this, and so proper for the cold mountains ; 
witness th(i use the Welsh have made of them 
from all ages ; and indeed, it is excellent against 
spitting of blood, and all diseases of the throat 
and lungs. 


“ Though the lettuce he the great and uni- 
versal sallet, yet 1 did not find they came near 
our peo])le for the largeness and hia*diu‘ss of 
them. Jn April and May the markets were 
served with vast quantities of white l)c(‘ts ; an 
herb rarely used with ns, and never, tlr.it J know 
of, in that iiiaiiiuT for soupes. They are so 
great lovers of sorrel, that I have s(*(‘n whole 
acres of it planted in the fields; and tlii'y are | 
to be commended for it, for nothing is more | 
whol(*sonic.’' ; 

“ This city is well s(‘rved with carp, ()^’^^ liicli j 
tliere is an inen'dibh* quantity spent in the Lent. ; 
They have a particular way of biinging fn'sli ! 
oj'stcrs to town, wliicli I never saw’ witli ns; 
to put them 11 ]) in straw’ baskets of a ])eck(‘, 
suppose, cut from the sh(‘ll, and Avitliout the 
li((Uor ; tluy are thus very good for sbwviiig, 
and all other manm'r of dressing. As for tlu^ir jj 
llesli, mutton ami Ix'ef, il'tlicyaiv good in Ihcir j 
kind, they eorm; little shfU’t of oiii’s; I cannot J 
say tiu'y oxvvod tlnmi. But their \(m 1 is not to 'j 
be compared with ours, being I’cd and coarse; 
and I h(‘licA’(‘, no cnuntri'y in Kui'opc under- 
stands the management of that sort ol* food like 
the Englisli. d'liis was (mcc propiu* to ; 

but HOW' it is wt* 1I kiiowm that nothing contri- 
butes more to the wliitenc-s and tenderness of 
the tie''h of (‘ahes. tlian ofte/f hlei’dfn^/ them, il 
and giving them much food of milk and meal, , 
besides sucking tlic dam. By nineh bleeding, ij 
the red cake ol‘ tlic blood i-^ (‘xhau-ted, and h<j- 1 
comes all wliite serum or eh^vle.” I' 

Tlie w’inler season pre\ent(‘d tlii-, Do'dor 1‘rom j' 
forming an ojiinion of tin* fruits brought to the ; 
J'ari-^iun iiiarkids at othiu* times, exee]»tiiig a ; 
fe.w' ai)])les ami ])(‘ars ; of the ibrmer he sjieeifies 
a sort that ser\ed “the la(li(‘S at tlndr toilets 1 
for a pattern to })aint by.” He then describes | 
the \iirious wines of France, and I’clers to the .j 
practice of drinking th(‘ strong kinds at haisls 
and ])arties ; — “w hidi custom is mwv ; wlu'n I | 
was formerly in France', I remember iiotliing o( i 
it. But it is the, long w’ar tliat has introduced 
them ; the nobility and gentry, sidferiiig much 
in thos(j tedious cninpagm^s, apjdied ihcmsidvcs | 
to these liquors to .support the ditlieultiias ami , 
i'atigiics of waaitlier and watchings ; and at tlieir I 
return to Paris, introduced them to their tables. | 
Sure I am, tin*, Parisians, both men and women, | 
an*, straiigc'ly akered in tlndr constitutions and j 
liabit of body ; from lean and slender, they are , 
liecorne fat and corpulent — the women especi- 
ally ; ■which, in my ojiinion, can yiroceed from j 
iiolhing so much as the dtiily drinking strong : 
liquors. ; 

“ There are also very tnany public cofTec- 
houses, where tea also and chocolate may be 
had, and all the strong waters and wine above- 
mentioned ; and innumerable alehouses. I 
wonder at the great change of this sober nation, 
in tliis particular ; but luxury, like a whirlpool, 
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draws into it the extravagances of other people. 
Mighty things, indeed, arc said of these drinks, 
aceording to the humour and fancy of the 
drinkers. I rather believe they arc i)ermitted, 
by God^s [)rovidence, for th(^ l(‘ssening th(i 
number of mankind, by shortening life, as a 
sort of silent ])]ague.” 

After describing tlu*. theati*es, the ]>erform- 
ances in which his knowle(hie of the language 
did not enable him tliorongldy to appr(‘eiate, 
our author touches on gaming, Avliich, he says, 
“■ is a ptTpetual diversion hen*, if not one of ilie 
d<!bauehes of the town ; but games of m(‘re 
hazard ai-e strictly for])id, upon severe lines to 
the master of llie house. I'his was done uj)on 
I the account of the onic(*rs of the army; who, 
;i (luring the wint(‘r, used to lose*, tin*, mom^y 
' Avhicli was giv(‘n thmii to make their iTcruits, 
li and renew their (j(]uij)ages in tlu* spring. 

“ AV'e w<*re in Pari^ at the tiimi of the lair 
!' of St. Germain : it la^ts six weeks at least : 
Ij JMonsifUir th<* T)anj)hin, and otlu*!' priiicciS of 
,, tin* blood, eorm* at least onc(*> in the fair-time, 
g to grace* it. Iviuivery here is In perfection, as 
with us; as dextrous cut-j)urses and pi(.*k- 
:! p()(dv(ds. A pickpo^iket came into the tail* at 
i nlirht, (‘xtreamly well clad, with four lac(ju(*ys 
l| A ith good liveries Jilicnding hiiii. lie Avas 
;j caught in tlu* laci', and more svvords were drawn 
' in liis dcfen{*e, than against him; but yet In* 

I was taken, and deliver(‘d into tlie hands of 
I jiisticf*, Avliif li is liere sudden and no jest.*’ 

'I Among th(i places of public nisort, “ the 
;! middle walk of llu*. Tuilleries in flune, betwei'ii 
ji eight and nine at iiigiit,” is partieularisial as 
|i ‘‘ (»rie ol tile noblest sights lliat cun be seen. 

Notliing Ciiii be more ph'asant lhan tliis garden 
j ((»f tlu*. 1’nilleries), av]u*]v, in tiui groves of 
Avood, the latter end of ]\Iareh, blackbirds, and 
tlirostles, and nightingales, sing most sAvi^etly 
all the morning, and that, as it wu're, Avitliiii tlu* 
city, for no Inrdiiig is sulh*] ed here* near this 
city, and tlu*. iields round tlie town arc all, 
cveiyAvhcre, full of j)ai-tridg('s and hares, and 
other ganu;. From llie mount in the. King’s 
gard(*n, on the other sidi*, tlu*. river, n])on tiic 
declivity of a high ridge of hills, I had a fair 
A icw of the palace, or country-lionsc of Father 
la Chaise, tlu; King’s confessor ; it is very finely 
seated against the south sun, and well AAmode.d 
on botli sides: a lit seat lor a contemplative 
person.” 

The site here alluded to, aftei’Avards knoAvn 
as Mont Louis, noAv forms tlu*. (*.cmetcry ol‘ I'eie 
la Chaise, Avell known to all visitors to Paris. 
The view at the present day is Avidely different 
from that described by the Doctor ; and it 
would be difficult to find the nightingales and 
“ other game,” of Avhicli he .speaks, in the 
modern French capital. Among other gardens, 
he visited that of Marshal de Lorge, who enter- 
tained him with great civility, and sliowed “ his 


great sash windows ; how easily they might be 
lifted up and down, and stood at any height ; 
which contrivance lie said he had out of Eng- 
land, by a small model brought on jiurpose from 
thence — tliere being nothing of this poise in 
AvindoAvs in France before.” 

“The loth of May, my Lord Ambassador 
went to Marli, Avhere the waters played ibr his 
diversion. 1 must needs say, it is one of the 
pleasantest i)hic(;s I ever saw. In the garden 
Aven; many fountains, nobly adorned, and had 
variety of Avater-j)ipes playing np into the air 
in them. There Avas one (Vean in the bottom 
of the garden, Avbich wc; AV(*i*e, told tlirew ujl 
AA^ater 120 feet high. To furnish all this Avater 
tlmrc is a most stufieiulous machine, which Avas I 
invented by two Liegeois. This machine forces I 
the water up 5G0 feet, from the riv(u* Seine, to i 
the top of the tower or aipicduct. Jt is wrought , 
by 14 wheels, of G2 f(;et di'ametor each, set in | 
tlu; riv(;r and carried about day and night by 
its str(*am. Tliis invention is the same with 
Avhat is practised in the d(*(*]) coal pits about 
Leeds ( Liege V) in Lower Germany; so that 
to s{*(; tlie (‘iigiues, and a great number of iron 
(‘ylinders or water-pipes, lying bare above 
ground, and running up a vast mountain, is to 
imagiiu; a de(*p ec^al mine turned Avrong side 
outward. 

“ Aft(ir all, it must be said that tliis magni- [ 

fic(*nc(;, and tlui number ol‘ tlicsi*. jiaUiccs and i 

gardens, aia* the best and mo.st eoinmendable 
effect of arbitrary government. J1‘ these ex- 
] lenses wei*e not in time of peace, Avhat would 
be this king’s riches, and the extream poverty 
of the pcojilc ? For it is said, that every three 
years, some say mucli oftener, he has all the 
Avealth of the nation in his coffers; so that there 
is a necessity he should have as extravagant 
and incredible Avays of expending it, that it may 
liave its due circulation amongst the people. . . . 

We and all Eurojie have; been t.sught, by the 
industry of this great king, miglity improve- 
ments in Avar ; so that Europe has been these 
tAvelve years an overmatch for the Turk, and 
AA^e for France, by the continuation of the war. 

The forty millions sterling wiiicli the late 
Avar hatli and Avill cost England, before all is : 
paid, Avas avi;11 bestoAved, if it bad been for no | 
otlmr end than to leach us the full use and | 

jiractice of Avar ; and in that point to equal us 
Avith our neighbours .... In our happy island, 
we see such palae(*s and gardens as are for the 
health and ease of man only ; and Avliat they 
Avaiit in magnificence, they have in neatness. 
T'here is no such tiling as a gravel walk in or 
about Paris, nor a roH'ler of any sort ; when it 
rains the Tuilleries are sliut up, and one walks 
ill dirt some days after. The grass-plots, or, 
as they call them, bowling-greens, are as ill- 
kept ; they clip them, and beat them with flat 
beaters, as they do their walks.” 
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“ The king now seldom or never plays, but 
contents himself sometimes with looking on ; 
but he hath formerly been engaged, and has 

lost great sums. Monsieur S rookt him 

of near a million of livres at basset, by putting 
false cards upon liim ; but was imprisoned, 
and banisht for it some years.” 

“ The air of Paris is drier than that of 
England, notwithstanding the great(‘st part of 
the city is placed in a dirty miry level. The 
winter was very rude and tierce, as was ever 
known in the memory of man ; the cold winds 
very piercing ; and the conmioii jx'.ople walk 
the streets all in mouftes, and multitudes had 
little bniss kettles of small -coal kindled, hang- 
ing on their arms ; and yet you should scarce 
hear any one cough. I never saw a mist at 
Paris, in the six months I staid then*, but one; 
tlKuigli a very broad river runs through the 
middle of the city.” 

“ The Prince of Gouty sent his gentleman 
and coach at midnight to fetch to Ids son, 
and to bring with me the late King Charles’s 
drops to give him. This was a v(;ry hasty call. 
I told the messenger, 1 was the princafs v(*ry 
humble servant, but for any drops, or other 
medicines, I had brought nothing at all with 
me .... but I heard no more of the matter, and 
the young prince died. Those, drops were d(j- 
sired of me by other ])(*rsons of quality, as tin* 
Princess d’fespinoy, the Duchess oJ‘ Poullon, 
Monsieur Sesac, &c. ; and having betiiougiit 
myself how my master, the late King Charles, 
had communicated them to me, and sliowed me 
very obligingly th(^ process himscilf, by carry- 
ing me aloiK*. with him into his elaboratory at 
Whitehall, while it was distilling, — also, Mr. 
Chevins, another time, showed me the materials 
for the drops in his apartment, newly brought 
in, in great (quantity, that is, ran' silk , — 1 caused 
the drops to be made here. Also I put Dr. 
Turnfort upon making of them ; which Ik*, cbd 
in perfection, by distilling the finest raw silk 
he could get. One pound of raw silk yielded 
an incredible quantity of volatil salt, and, in 
proportion, the finest spirit I ever tasted ; and 
the salt, refined and coliobated witli any well- 
scented chemical oil, makes the king’s salt, 
as it used to be called. Tliis, my Lord Am- 
bassador gave me leave to present in his name; 
and the doctor now supplies those which want. 
Silk, indeed, is nothing else but a dry jelly from 
the insect kind, and therefore very cordial and 
stomachic no doubt. The Arabians were wise, 
and knowing in the materia medico, to have 
put it in their Alkermes.” 

“ This must be said for the honour of this 
king, tliat he has ever given great encourage- 
ments for useful discoveries in all kinds, and 
particularly in physic. ’Tis well known he 
bought the secret of the Jesuit’s powder, and 
made it public; as he lately did that of the 


Hypococouanaj^ — (Ipecacuanha). The latter 
drug, then unknown in England, was sold in 
Paris from twenty to fifty crowns the pound. 

Here the writer concludes his book, which, 
though deficient in incident, is eminently cha- 
racteristic of the erroneous, irreverent, and 
superstitious modes of thinking of the day. 
Wliat an extraordinary jdiilosopby must that 
have been which imagined intoxicating liciuors 
to he a “ silent plague,” madci use of by Pro- 
vidence for diminishing the numbers of the 
humau race ; and that any peculiar virtues could 
be found in the royal “drops” distilled from raw 
silk. In reading of tlie, intcreliangt*. of v(*getable 
products, and mechanical arts, between ditlereiit 
countries, we cannot help feeling that tli<; ])aB- 
sioiis and prejudi(;es of governments have ever 
been in(*fl‘eetual entirely to prevent the diffusion 
of b(MH‘-tits which tend ultimately to unite 
nations in the common bond of reciprocal kind- 
ness and advantage. 

ijebtetos. 

SCENES AND ADVENTUKES IN IJOKNEO.' 

iNutoinuT arlichr’ we devoteil ovir rcinavks oxclu- 
MVfly to Ml. J>ro()kt'’s own uiiauied ])roct’edings in 
llorneo. We now find Inin, in c<'njiiiiction witli a 
powerful sipiaciron of Jh'ilisli vessels, under die roni- 
mand of Sii Tlioin.is Cocdiiaiie, hovering along the 
coast of (liaf island, laying the dctcnccs of its capiial 
city in tin* dust, driving its jiiratcs to their remotest 
haunts at tin* head of hitherto un.isecnded rivers, 
and then binning and destroying those veiy haunts. 
Hitherto we have had the testimony of his own pri- 
vate journals. Captain Mundy now, however, ap- 
pears upon the scene, and i elates, in fiow'ing and 
spirited language, a succession of the most daring and 
adventurous c.xploils, jiroseciited with a vigour and 
energy possessed by but few' men. 

To understand projiLU-iy the circumstances which 
hastened the more active interference of Eritish power 
in the endeavours to extirpaU* piracy, we extract 
the following passage from Rlr. Brooke’s Journal: — 
April ) , 1 84l). — Intelligence has reached me of a 
most melancholy catastrophe w'hich has occurred in the 
city of Brunti. It appears that the Sultan, Omar All, 
after ajjpointing the rajah, Muda Hassim, has succcRsor, 
under the title of Sultan Aluda, resolved upon cutting 
off the whole family, on account of their fidelity to the 
engagements entered into with her Alajcsty’s govern- 
ment, which atrocious intention his HigimosB was ena- 
bled to carry into effect on his faithful and virtuous 
rclative.H, owing to a large number of the pangerans, and 
chief men of Brunh, being still favourable to the pira- 
tical party.” 

Further accounts informed Mr. Brooke that the 
Sultan had fortified the river and city of Brune, so as 
to present a formidable front of difficulties in the way 
of a hostile armament. This, however, only accele- 
rated the gathering of the storm. Three months had 

(1) Jouroal of Events in Borneo nud Celebes, 1^ James 
Brooke, Esq. with n Narrative of the Expedition of H. M. S. 
Iris, by Captein Rodney Miuidy, R.N. 

(2) Seep. 203. 
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scarcely elapsed, before Roar Admiral Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, in l\\e Agincourt^ 74, swept down the China 
seas with a powerful squadron, and anchored off the 
Sarawak river, previous to commencing active opera- 
tions against the piratical Sultan, who, in defiance of 
treaties and pledges of faith, had violated the most 
solemn engagements, and even ventured to fire upon 
the British flag. 

Sir 7'homas Cochrane, however, before sailing direct 
orj Brune, resolved to pay a visit to tlic piratical com- 
mimiiies of Siriki and Kaiiowit, in order to warn them 
to desist from tlieir evil praticcs. Accordingly, on 
the 27th of June, 1840, the Admiral, in company 
witli Captain Mundy and Mr. Brooke, started on 
their ascent of the Rejang river, in the Phlegelhon 
steamer. On the morning of the 28th, they asto- 
j nislied the natives of Siriki by their presence. This 
village is built on the hanks of a small tributary of the 
Hejaiig, in the usual style of Dyak architecture. One 
peeuliant), however, was observed. Under the lioiise 
of tile jirnieipal chief was a iuige live tree, which, 
i being cut oil* about twenty fi^et Irom the roots, and 
I divested of branches, servf d as the princqial prop of 
I tlie dwelling. Around it were driven nmneroiis piles 
I of the same height, on the top of which a stout phit- 
; form of haiiibod laid, serving as a floor. The 

I looms wore not ahovi six feet in heiglil, and were 
I thatched with the leaves of the Nijia palm. The 
I ladies were ^irovided with separ.ite apartments in the 
I rear of the building. 

I '’’he ehiet of tin . village was known as an old 
I fo .teier ol pirac\, which tact made him veiy sh}'^ of 

; meeting tin* eoinmander-in-ehicf. That, oHicer, how- 
! ever, merelv warned liim to abstain from his biiccan- 
i neering piaelieei, and to keep his war boats within 
' ftie river. 'I’liis lie solemnly ])romiscd todo; and the 
interview ended amieal)l\, after which the steamer 
* ])rocf*cded up the rivei. On the stind-iidges, hounding 
the mangiove s\\anij)f>, numerous alligators were seen, 
basking in tlie noonday sun, in tranquil sleep, half 
niimersed in the sand by the weight of their own 
<! bodies. These scaly geMllemeii must have been some- 
what astonished at the .shower of bullets from the 
I oflicer’.s iifles, followed up by the round of grape and 
canist(?r from the six-yioiiiiders of Phlegethony witli 
v\liicli they were saluied. 

Many mined and deserted villages, which had been 
destioyed by the pirates of Kaiiowil, were passed. 
Around the,-»e marks of rapine and wickedness nou- 
rished little else tliaii jungle, with a few durieii and 
other fruit-trees. The natives are reported to grow 
rice and sago sufficient lor tlieir own consumption, 
but few signs of cultivation anywhere appeared. About 
noon of tlie 2Bth, at a point where the river reaches a 
sudden bend, the explorers caught sight of numerous 
flags waving above the trees, with the glistening thatch- 
roofs of many houses ]ieeping over the jungle of a 
small neck of land, as yet hidden from view by the 
ubrupc turn of the stream. 'JMie native guides, at this 
point of the progress, could not contain tlieir delight 
at the idea of tlie surprise w*hich the first appearance 
of a smoke-ship” would cause among tlie wild men of 
Kanowit, which they were now rapidly approaching. 
To gratify this feeling, Sir Thomas Cochrane kept the 
steamer as close as possible under the feathery branches 
of the overhanging palms, and with her near paddle- 
box brushing against the foliage, the beautiful little 
PhlegethoTiy vomiting clouds of steam and smoke, shot 
swiftly round the point, steamed directly into the cen- 
tre of the little bay, and there dro])ped the anchor 
from her bows. ! 


I Complete consternation and horror now seized 
upon numerous wild Dyak ladies, who were disport- 
ing their sable forms in the glassy little bathing-ground 
of Kandwit, and enjoying, under the shade of the 
lofty palms, its refreshing waters. No time had been 
allowed them to screen themselves fiom the gaze of 
the bold intruders on their sylvan retreat. It would be 
difficult to describe the horror and amazement created. 
“ The first impression seemed to have stupified both 
old and young, as they remained motionless through 
terror. When conscious, however, of the terrible 
apparition before them, they set up a loud and simul- 
taneous shriek, and fleeing rapidly from the water, 
dragged children of all ages and sizes along with 
them, and rushed up their lofty ladders for refuge. 
Then we heard the tomtom boat to arms, and, in every 
direction, the warriors were observed putting on tlieir 
wooden and woollen armour, and seeking their spears 
and sumpitans. In ten minutes, all seemed ready for 
the light, though the Kaiiowittians were evidently 
more anxious to find the extraordinary stranger in- 
clined for peace. Meantime the steamer swinging 
gradually to the young flood, brought into view the 
whole of the upper pai t of the floor of this building, 
erected on the very brink of tlie stream, for the piles 
on wliicli it was erected wvre. fori g Jeet in height; 
and, although, at this short distance, had the savages 
chosen to attack us, a few of their spears and poisoned 
arrows might ha\e reached our decks, it was evident 
that their own nest, thus raised in the air, though 
containing .‘fOO desperate men, was entirely at our 
mercy.” 

However, no lio-^tilities were entered on. A white 
flag was ordered to b(* hoisted on the Phlfgethori's 
staff. No such flag was in the Indian code, which 
recognises no signal of the kind. One of Captain 
Mundy ’s linen sheets was iherclore triced up at the 
fore, and an amicable meeting soon arranged. The 
chief of the Kaiiowits, who was neaily blind with 
ophthalmia, with iiirii.yof his followers, eameon board, 
and heard a few of the Britisli Admiral’s opinions on 
jiiracy. and things in general, which doubtless made 
him tremble in liis slioes.^ A few da 3 's before, this 
tatooed individual had assaulted l\do, a collection of 
liouses likewise erected o:i forty-feet piles, and cut 
its supports through. I'lic defenders were killed, 
almost to a man, and the few that did escape were 
made slave*. In answer to our couutr) man’s warn- 
ings, the octogenarian savage gave* many hninhle pro- 
mises of amendment. The surgeon of tlie Phltyethon 
quickly relieved his eyes, and sent him back wdtli a 
glad heart to his lofty nest, to rusticate amid skulls 
and tin pots. 

But we are lying too long at anchor in the Rejang 
river. Our space demands that we steam back to the 
sea again. 

The British squadron, in due time, took up its posi- 
tion ofl' the Brune river. In spite of a letter of com- 
pliments and falselioods received from the Sultan, the 
Admiral, on the 8tli of July, proceeded up the stream 
with a force of 600 bayonets, embarked in the Spiteful 
and Phlegelhon steamers, accompanied by numerous 
gun-boats, and the ordinary boats of the squadron. 
Round shots and rockets did their work, and, before 
sunset, Bruno city, with all its magnificent works of 
defence and formidable train of artillery, were in the 
hands of the English. The Sultan and his boasted army 
fled into the jungle, the city was deserted by its inlia- 
bitants, and, “ as tlie full moon rose over the desolate 


(1) ducry. Bid he wear any? 
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buildings, she showed the white tents of the marines smoke, I found the situation by no means agreeable. | 
encamped on the heights in strong relief against the The fire was got under in twenty minutes, and we | 
dark jungle beyond, and, at the same time, threw were again in repose. One of the officers, while I 
her rays over a city >vhich, having flourished for 500 working on the roof, lost his footing, and sliding down ! 
years under Mohammedan rule, now fell before the the slippery matting, fell into the verandah btdow, i 
arms of a Christian power,” whose authority it had but, fortunately, lighting on some soft materials, was. 
despised, and whose flag it had insulted. not much injured.” 

Two d*ays after, Ciij)taiii Mundy, accompanied by After burning all Ilajji Hassim’s property, togo- ! 
Mr. Brooke, and a force of 500 men, started on an tlier with his magazines and amnuiiiition, Ca})tciiii j 
expedition into the mteiior, in the hopes of discover- Mundy and the exploring party retiaced their steps, || 
ing the fugitive Sultan at Damuan, whither it was and having rcpleiiislied pn)\isions at head quarters, 
known he had fled. 'I’hc* boats, having been towed made a fresh start. Instead of proceeding direet up I 
as far as practicable by the Plilegethon, entered a the river, they took the first turniiig on the K fc, I 

narrow creek, so overhung with houghs, that three and penetrated as far as jmssihle into the forests on ' 

boats’ full of ])ioneeis were employed in opening a the bosom of the little creek. After ten hours’ haul 
passage. This rendered the progress slow. After ])ull, however, they were compelled to land, and pro- ! 
seven heurs’ haid labour, tiiey arrived at a spot ceed on foot. Very shortly, anollier huge swam]) nu't | 

' which, as the guides informed them, was the best them, into which they unhesitatingly plunged, and i 
I place to land at, in order to proceed directly upon j this time succeeded in reaching tlic village of Malut, ij 
ii Damn in. Leaving a detachment in charge of the i on firm ground. Heie the exjdorers bivoUrU-ki d. j 

[I boats, they formed in Indian file on the hank, and, | The inarcii now' lay thioiigh a country of swamps and I 

! preceded by the guides, each under charge of a ; cultivated grounds, in alternate succession. The-e 

! sentry, struck into a narrow path through the jungle, 1 latter, teimed by the natives “ islands,” weie clothed , 
and eommcnced the march. in a luxuiy of vegetation, with groves of lofty eax-oa 

Suddenly, on entering a broad open space, the vil- and areca, and s.igo palms, with many heaiUituI 
lage of KahiiMii Baltu hurst upon tlieir view. “ 1 riclily flowering shrubs and creepers, ’riiese ])retty 
threw out Hanking jiarties, and burrounded the largest spots were generally chosen as the sites of villages, 
building, elected in tlie Dvak st>Ic, upon lofty piles Broad patches of the morass wane seen lielted in liy 
driven into the ground, Tlie house had been deserted jungle, and on them giew ilowering crojis ot iiee, 
by the owners, but was full of valuable property, which flourished abundantly through tin* ])leuliful 
secured in massive chests; also, ammunition, both nature of the iingation. 1 luge hoiisi-^, built on loi’tv 
for great guns and small arms, and several tin posts, and well stouxl with srrain, w hicli w .is can h il 
cases of fine Dartford powder. In the upper story, in and out ihroiigli large sliding dc*ur,'>, testified tlie 
a man and w’oman were discovered secreted amongst jirovideute of the pei>ple. ('a|)iain Mundy ga\ eoi dei s 
tlie mats; and from tliem we learned that the W'hole to respect ]>rivale propi'vtv, and the natives, olsen- 
])roperty belonged to Ilajji Hassiin, who, tw'o days j im/ this, remained ijuietly in their dwellings, 
pioviously, on a requisition from the Sultan, laid I One afternoon the (*xpeditioii discovered concliMv e 
joined him at Damiuin. Our male J)ri^oner also , proofs of the Sultan’s having passed that way. \ 
informed us, that there was a batteiy elo.se at hand in hnildmg of iiioie vast dimtmsions than any they had 
the jungle. I ordered Lieutenant Mathews to recon- hitherto seen, suddenly hiiist uj)on their view as tlu'v 
noitre, and he shortly' returned with the rej)ort that cmeiged from amass of jiiuglv' vegetation. Ir w:u 
six pieces of brass ordnance weie raised on an ad- erected at the foot of a lofty and well-wood(‘d haul:, 
joining eminence. Of these I took possession, and and was evidently new, and, on examination, was ' 
hamled them over to the charge of Lieutenant Latey, found to have been recently luhahiled. A strict in- 
who, with a party from the gun-hoats, was to hold the vestigatioi' was entered into for arms and jiow der and 
village during oiir absence.” ball, wdiich weie ionud in gieat ])lenty, with scvcr.d i 

Captain Mundy then proceeded on his inarch to mats thirty feet long, woven in the most delicate 
Damuan, despite a heavy shower of rain. In a very manner, w'ith other furniture to correspond. Two 
sliort time, tlic party entered u])0ii a marshy ground, shields were also brought foith, the largest of which, ; 
with a broad buffalo path across it, through which five feet long, and hc.iiilifully wrought with gold oriia- , 
they with difficulty floundered, waist deep in mud. meiits, surmounted by an imperial crown and two | 
Having struggled with this difficulty for an hour, and lions rampant, was recognised by Mr. Brooke ; 
])trceiving that they had entered upon an immense belonging to the Sultan. His Highness' sword-bearer ■ 
swamp, with no discernible limits, Captain Mundy | liad carried it before bun at the audience given to tlie j 
judged it prudent to advance no farllier in that dircc- j British officers at the capital, the year before. He • 
tion, as their position rendered a sudden attack of the ' probably set a high value on ihis royal shield, and had 
eiumy no very' desirable event. Mr. Brooke coin- j doubtless only abandoned it when excess ot fear 
cided in this opinion, and the expedition at once fell ! counterbalanced his love of property, and when it | 
back upon Kahiran Battii, wheie it bivouacked for | became necessary to push his flight as fast as possible 
the night, amid torrents of rain. “ It was, however, ^ into the interior. 'l 

• destined th.it the evefiing should not jiass over with- | On arriving at the Damuan river, ninety feet wide, 

1 out .some little amusement, lor suddenly there was a | it vvas found to he so flooded that the bridge was 
cry of fire at the other extremity of the building ; three feet under water. Lofty trees were theiefoie 
under wliich we had sought to find shelter from the ■ liewn down by the Javanese Heamen, and thrown 
deluge, and in a very few minutes a party of seamen I across to the opposite bank. Tliey were then well 
were busily engaged on the summit of the roof, de- knitted together with creepers, so as to form a com- 
tacliing the layers of palm leaves; whilst, seated cross- pact way. Traversing this original bridge, they 
legged at a gable end, I superintended the opera- struck into a narrow road leading througli marshy 
tioii.s ; having, with much difticiilty, by the assisiance ground clothed in every direction with dense jungle, 
of my coxswain, perched myself on the elevated pin- and at length emerging upon an open ])laiii, found 
iiacle : and in coat and epaulettes, and enveloped in themselves fronted by a huge isolated building, be- 
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I hind which, at some distance, lay the village of 
I Daniuan completely surrounded by water. Stores of 
i ammunition for guns of various calibre, with powder 
! and shot, and one swivel piece, wore found. It was 
' evident that the Sultan had hastily cvcicuated this 
I position but a few liours before ; but as no one could 

I give any information as to the route lie had taken, it 
was resolved net to pursue the enterprise any further, 

I as a heavy re||ionsibility w^ould rest on the officer 
, Avho sliould lead an expedition with no definite direc- 
tion to follow, into the heait of a country of which 
I nothing was known. Betides, suspicion attached to 
! the native guides, and pro\isions were running sliort. 

; The royal dwelling and all the adjacent huildings 
I wore therefore consigned to fire, and the magazines 
I blown up. The flames extended over a wide sj)ace of 
ground, and were, no donht, watched with amaze- 
j ineiit hy the various wdld tribes inhabiting the adja- 
I cent lange of hills, and who were said by some 
' natives to be gathered in great coneonrse on the 
mountain slope and ])inn:iel(‘s, to look down upon the 
led hlaze shooting np from and spreading over flic 
I .]migl\ moras.s beneath. l! w'as the first time that 
I Kuropean foot had ever trodden on that ground, and 
|j it was eurioU') tliat the first explorers should liavo 
come for (he jmrposc of destroying the refuge of a 

I I piratical king. 

*1 Captain Miindy and his companion'', now retraced 
;i t’leir st(‘])s w’ith all jiossible despatch towards the 
|! ( apital. 

ll Some time aflei, wdulst steaming in the Phlegcthon 
!i u] the coast of Borneo, a large prahu with fitly oars 
\v;is discovered pulling with might and main for the 
I' mouth o( . neighbouring yaralieal river, the Tam- 
il p.assiik. Sw'ittly as it sjied across the watei.s, howevei , 
j; ^team proved loo powerful an antagonist, and in a 
I sliovt time tlu’ jiowerfiil little Phlo(jetho)i stood in 
1 ' la'tween the ehiise and the land. The crow'ded sails 
I of the British scpiadion ii'nv loomed over the horizon, 
I'l mid the jmate, seeing that no chance of escape 
' n in. lined, gr.ieionsly submitted to impciative neces- 
I sit 3 ', and allowed liis vessel to he boarded by the 
r crew of tlu‘ steamer. 

I ""The boat was sixty feet in length, and carried one 
I hmg twelve-])oiinder. and t\M) brass six-pound swivels, 
j She was rigged for sixty oars, w'itli regular boarding 
I nettings, but had only twenty-five men and the captain 
' oil hoard, the stem sheets being occupied hy a large 
' bier, on wliieh w'as pbieed a massive teak coffin, liand- 
i soiiiely oriiainciited. 

j “ When the chief w as brought prisoner on the quarter 
deck, and a-sked to w hat nation lie belonged, and why he 
I was so crowded xvith arms, (she w^as full of kempilans, 

. (large double-handed sivords,) spears and krisses,) he 
' said at once, 

' ‘“I am an Jllaiiun and a pirate chief. I sailed from 

I hence with four other ves,scls on a cruise. One of the 
t»fliecrs died, and, with a portion of my crew, I am bring- 
ing him to his home for deoent burial.’ 

‘"On being asked if the officer died a natural death, 
he replied ‘ Yes.’ 

“ Orders wx'rc then given to open the coflin, wdien lo ! 
there lay the remains of a man evidently .slain in battle, 
or after a desperate struggle, but a few days before. A 
large sabre cut extended across the forehead, and the 
clicst and thighs w^cre also frightfully maimed. Th3 
pirate chief now became bo desperately enraged at the 
exposure, that ho boldly stated be bad told a lie, and 
admitted that they had had an engagement with some 


of the Balanini war boats, wlneli they liad driven off 
but an officer being killed, he was, according to their 
custom, brought back for interment .... Orders were 
then given to handcuff the chief and all his men, an in- 
dignity to which flic proud Illanun could not lamely 
submit, for no sooner did he discover the nature of the 
directions given, than, quickly raising his list, he endea- 
voured to strike Mr. Boss^ a blow on the face, and the 
next moment jumped overboard, a movement imme- 
diately followed by all hi.s people. Desperate w'erc their 
efforts to gain the shore before a boat could be manned, 
but it was otherwise ordained ; all wore again brought 
on board, and, after much resirttanee, put in irons.” 

The attack and destruction of tlic strong fortress of 
Malludu we can only briefly notice. In the face of a 
heavy fire, twenty-four English boats, manned w’ith 500 
men, advanced np the river. A boom, compo.sod of 
large chain cable and tlnee huge trees securely bolted 
together and Lushi'd tt) trees on eitlier bank, opposed 
their progres.s. This had to be cut tlirongh, which 
service was performed gallantly, though not W'lhout 
serion.s loss, as a heav}' range of batteries directly in 
front kept np a destiiietive sliower of grape shot, 
which, iiowcvev, w^as answered witli equal vigour. 
When once a landing was eflcctcfl, the enemy fled, 
and Malludu town w'ith its coveiing batteries w'as 
burned to the ground.^' 

Success, indeed, every where attended the eflbrts of 
our countrymen. In one ’instance, however, success 
was dearly purchased. We liavc no desire to ani- 
madvert tin the sagacity or prndenci* of any of tlic 
officers engaged in this undoubtedly dangerous siT- 
viee, yet we cannot help leinarking that Lieutenant 
Norcock might probably have saved many" valuable 
lives by the exercise of a tiifle more fore.sight and 
vigilance. Tlie llingdox'v^ commanded by Sir W. 
Hoste, while cruising off the coast, fell in witli three 
prahus, to which she iiinnediately gave chase. The 
suspicions vessels forthwith made lor the shore, and 
succeeded in running where llio brig, from her 
draught of water, could not follow. Boat.s were 
llierefore despatched in pursuit, and the prahus w^ere 
shoitly driven into the surf and deserted by their 
crews. A strict search for aims and ammunition was 
instituted, but without success. Lieutenant Norcock, 
who was in command, fancied therefore they must be 
peaceful traders, and prepared to return to the Hing- 
tluvCj while the crews of the jirahnx regained their 
x'essels and weic endeavouring to put off again, when 
an order from the brig instructed the English officer 
tu bring one of the suspected craft alongside. 

"" One of the pralins was, consequently, taken po.sscR- 
si on of and brought along.sidc the Pingdon, the crew 
rowing it themselves, and having a guard over them of 
three marines and several Bcamcn. On being made fast 
alongside the brig, the pirates, for such, it appears, 
they were, though their arms had been skilfully con- 
cealed, without any previous warning, rose, and simul- 
taneously, with their krisses flew upon seamen 
and marines, and before they could defend them- 
selves one malinc was killed, and two niarine.s and 
a seaman severely wounded, they being all of the Jting- 
dovc\s crew then on board the prahu, which w^as at this 
time under the quarter and touching the counter of the 
brig ; so close, indeed, that one of the pirates actually 

(1) The master of the Phhgcthon. 

(3) For a representation of tln.s fort and the mode of attack 
adopted, see St. John’s “ Views in the Indian Arcliipelngo.” 
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took his spear, and lunging it through the port of the 
Ringdove, mortally wounded its mate ; and it was also 
reported, though I cannot exactly say whether true or 
not, that tho head man of the pimtos, after killing the 
marine sentry dead with his kriss, seized the musket as 
the man fell into the hold, and fired it at the ofBcor 
standing on the gangway. The pirates then cut the 
hawser adrift, and seizing their paddles, made off* for 
the shore. A desperate and well planned manmuiTo 
it must be admitted ; and as it was at this time dark, 
there would have been a probability of escape, had not 
the boat of the brig been quickly manned and scut in 
chase. The prahu was overtaken and boarded in leas 
tliau ten minutes, upon which the crew retreated below, 
and with their long spears through the bamboo flooring 
made a desperate defence, and finally, refusing all 
quarter, they were slain to a man, and the prahu sunk 
by the gun of the pinnace.” 

We now approach the most interesting act in the 
Bornean drama. Mr. Brooke and Captain Miind}^ 
with the boats of the Britisb squadron, manned with 
seventy ba 3 ’onets, started on tlie Jfitli August on an 
expedition up the Mainbakut river, with the view of 
seizing, or killing, or driving into the jungle, Majji 
Samaii, the notorious enemy of the Knglish. Tins 
man, who liad ever been an incorrigible cncoiirager 
of piracy, now occupied a post some milts up the 
stream, having prepared in his rear a chain, as it 
were, of fortified positions, on which he might fall 
back in case of retreat. 

Forty native war praiuis, some of them of great 
size, joined the expedition at the mouth of tiie river, 
and with this reinforcement the whole flotilla dashed 
through the surf, which broke heavily upon tlie bar. 
After pulling for many hours against a strong current, 
the first sj^mptoms of hostility appeared in tlie shape 
of huge rafts of bamboo, floated down to oppose 
their progress. The report ot heavy guns now smote 
upon their ears from the interior, as, in the midst of a 
dead silence, broken only by the dip of oar and 
paddle, the boats proceeded up the stream; Mr. 
Brooke, and Captain Mundy, in the gig, being rowed 
backwards and forwards, watching tlie movements of 
the whole. 

A sudden bend in the river now brought into view 
a boom, similar to that cut through at Malludu. The 
current, however, which was here very strong, had 
swung this defence athwart, thus allowing room for 
the boats to pass. Facing this, at eighty yards dis- 
tance, was a small fort, from which a brisk cannonade 
was immediately opened, as Captain Mundy in his 
gig, with the pinnace, under Lieut. Little, and the 
barge and rocket-boat, undcT Lieut. Heath, advanced 
in line of battle to the assault. 

For a quarter of an hour, a rapid fire was kept up 
I on both sides. Hajji Saman himself w'as recognised 
through the smoke, as he moved to and fro on the 
battery, encouraging and directing the gunners. At 
length, Lieut. Little gained a landing-place, upon 
which the enemy’s walls were instantly abandoned, 
their defenders flying into the jangle. Tiiey could 
exchange showers of bullets with any men, but were 
never found prepared to meet a charge of bayonets. 

About a mile farther up, a large village was found 
deserted by its inhabitants. The houses stood in a 
semicircle, on a broad declivity gently sloping from 
the river. Each dwelling had a garden, well fenced 
in, and neatly partitioned into beds sown with cab- 
bages, lettuces and onions, disposed with beautiful 


taste in the Chinese fashion. It is believed that 
Chinese prisoners must have laid them out. 

In the interior of the houses, exquisitely woven 
matv, threshing and knitting machines and culinary im* 
piemen ts, were abundant, togetlier with other fur- 
niture. The principal decoration, however, consisted 
of “numberless human skulls, pendant from every 
apartment, and suspended from tlie cieling in regular 
festoons, with the thigh and arm b^ies occupying 
the intervening' spare, and a few oniaineiits j)evnliar 
to the xviUhst class of Dyaks.” 

Goats, ])ig8, and poultry, reposed within the 
enclosures, in great niunbers, showing that the inha- 
bitants of these villages were well provided with the 
substantial blessings of this world. 

“1 was much struck,” says Captain Mundy, “by 
the simplicity and beauty of the tents of the Dyaks. 
They were generally erected on rising grounds, in 
lovely spots, surrounded by creepers and flowering 
shrubs a hundred yards from the buildings. 'I'hey 
were of an oblong form, composed of wooden planks, 
standing about twelve leet from the ground, on piles, > 
and covered with a sloping roof of tlic hiaiiehcs of the | 
sago palm ; strips of hioad hark were attached ac- j 
cording to fancy on the gables, having various devices ^ 
rudel\* painted on them.” 

And the owners of tliesc picturesque places were 
pirates, — pirates of the wmst class, who sallied forth 
at particular seasons, and, embarking in numerous | 
pialius, committed slaughter and robbery tbiongboiit 
the whole length and breadth of the Indian .Arehi- j 
pelaeo, landed by night on the sliures of the various ,! 
islands, sacked and hiirned villages!^ seized slaves, j| 
sold tliein, and tlien returned, gorged with Idood and |i 
plunder, to spend (he remainder of the tear in ilieir |l 
heautihil villages on the banks of Mamhakut. 

After enjoy in ir a coinfortahle dinner in the di'sortrd i 
houses, the expedition started again, and pii'sently ,! 
come upon a lingo building, tlie main fiont of which |j 
had a verandah thice hundred feet in lengtli. This ; 
dwelling was erected on enormous wooden piles, fioin ! 
between some of wliich a sliowor of balls rattled in 
airioiig tlie leading boats; liovvtwer, a tew rapid dis- 
charges of miiJikelrv soon silenced the enemy’s tiio. l 
A small pc 'ty landed, with tlio view of cutting off 
their retreat, hut was only in lime to catch a sight of j 
their receding forms, as thev' plunged into the deptlis 
of tlie jungle, hearing along with them, as usual, tlieir I 
killed and wounded. The house was ascertained to | 
have belonged to Hajji Saman himself, whither he was 
wont to retire from the hustle of the capital to nualizc 
among skulls and thiglihoiics. 

Fifty heads were discovered here, many of them 
evidently fresh trophies. In this district, “no aris- 
tocratic youth dare venture to pay his addresses 
to a Dvak demoiselle, unless lie throws at the hlushing 
maiden’s feet a net full of skulls, at the same tune 
that he oilers his hand and heart. It is customary 
for the lady to desire her lover to cut a thick bamboo, 
and when in possession of this instrument, she care- 
fully arranges the cadean d'amour on the floor, and, 
repeated blows, heats the heads into fragments, 
which, when thus pounded, are scraped up and cast 
into the river; at the same time, she throws her.'iclf 
into the arms of the enraptured youth, and so com- 
mences the honeymoon.” 

Hajji Saman ’» dwelling having been burnt to the 
ground, the explorers proceeded some wiij^ up the 
river, until they reached a village, having in its rear an 
extensive plain. This place was selected as a bivouac ; 
the boats were drawn up in line, sentries posted, 
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and the marines, in a few minutes, ensconced in 
quarters as comfortable asChatlmm barracks. Watch- 
fires were kindled at intervals annind the hamlet, and 
on the farthest extremity of the plain, liundreds of 
dusky figures could be observed in the dim light, 
brandishing their weapons and dancing tlieir war- 
dances with tremendous yells, to iniimidate the 
invaders of their territory. 

Next morning, the boats moved on at an early 
hour, and continued pulling for some tune. At 
length, n cheer from the vanguard announced that 
Hajji Saman’s last refuge was in sight. Every man was 
now eager for the conflict, and no sooner had they 
come within range, than a shower of rockets hurst 
into the air, accompanied hy a sliarp volley of 
musketiy. A strong defence was made, the lire was 
given and returned with equal vigour, hut, in the face 
of all opposition, tlie place was assaulted at push of 
})ike, cairied, ch'ared of its defenders, and burned to 
the ground, Hajji Sanian and liis follow'ers flying 
into the jungle, lighted by the flames of the fortress, 
wliieli tliey had, at any rate, attempted lo liold. 

We fear we liavc been betrayed hy tlie interest of I 
the narrative into too great lengtli, and have left | 
liardly sufficient space to speak in gimcrat terms of i 
tlie work. However, our readers will be enabled ' 
fiMiii wliat W’c liavc said, and fioin the few extracts ' 
we have given them, to form a tolerably correct judg- ^ 
iiicnt on the volume. Mr. Hi ooko’s join nals will meet, | 
we venturi* to sav, WMili llie sueeoss they deserve. 
Tin* beautiful and giapliic language of the English ‘ 
It jail, and the hold, vigorous, uipid narrative of, 
(lajUain Mnndy. conduce to give to the wliole an in- , 
liinsic value which few books possess. Certainly the 
iwo autliors were most felicitous in llieir subject. No 
regions could have afloided more rich and varied i 
m. tenals for the traveller m search of the picturesque, | 
the botanist, tlie obx.erxer cd liumaii nature, or the j 
searcher afti'r adventure, than docs the vast, and j 
little explored, island of Jlonieo. Here the writer 
of imagination has hut to ))Ul down liis owni con- 
eeptions, to produce a striking jneture. There is no 
Idling up wanted, no strong colouring, no glow of 
imagery iiecessaiN to cast a hrilliaiicy over the whole. 

'I'he Oriental Archijiclago is, as we have said, one 
of the most magnilicent regions in the w'oild, afford- 
ing as it does every inducement to the merchant and 
the settler. J3ut its sea.s arc unsafe, its harbours uii- 
])rotected. We have indeed struck the first blowr at 
}>iracy, we liavc caused the buccnneeriiig communities 
to feel the pow'or of the “ Great I.ords of the Ocean,” 
and to know that their coniuless fleets, which they 
liavc hitherto regarded as overwhelming, are nonialcli 
for the energy of Great llritain. Hut we must not rcht 
satisfied with what lias been done, wo must lilerall> 
sweep the Indian jnrates from the face of the waters, 
and cut up, burn, and utterly destroy, every refuge 
lliey can fly to, if we really desire lo behold the ex- 
tension of commerce, .and the diffusion of civilization 
and Christianity, among the benighted inhabitants of 
the Twelve Thousand Islands. 


THE SUMMER DAYS. 

BY HAKUM SCAllUHf. 

The summer days of life — the summer days ! 
When eyes robe all with their own joyousness, 
And every beauty glows in fairest prime ; 

When light beams loveliest from a woman’s eye. 
And song flows happiest from a poet’s heart 
The summer days of life — the summer days I 


Spring may he fair, but then we’re gazing on — 
And Autumn calm, but then wc look behind — 

All joj" to us as past and future lives, 

Departed all, or not yet all our own, 

Save in that glorious, glowing, jncsent time, 

The summer days of life — the summer days ! 

Like the full splendour of an empire’s might, 

Ifire yet it verges downward to decay — 

The noonday sun, within a cloudless sky. 

Young, tho’ its blaze usurps the throne of night — 
A generous courser, in his pride of strength — 

So fresh, so fair, tlic summer days of life. 

1 hope for you, I long for you, sweet days I 
Ye are my future, and tit at aye is bright. 

Ye are my goal, and tJuit for aye is dear ; 

And ye shall he iny glory, yc shall bring, 

Oil, will yc not a happy victor’s wreath, 

Sweet summer days of life — sweet summer days! 


A DAY-DREAM. 


TTTEaisJ arc bright and happy lioiira 
In this dwelling-place of tears, 

Sunny gleams between the showers, 
Merry birds and smiling flowers, 

Hopes that conquer fears. 

There arc many sweets that mingle 
In the cup of mortal sadness, 

Fairy hells tliat softly tingle 
By woodland way and forest dingle, 
Moving hearts to gladness. 

There are fairer, brighter tliiiigs 
Starlike gcin the jiath oi life : 
Sympathy lliat ever brings 
Friendshi]) on its dove-like wings; 
Failliful Jove till death that clings ; 
Peace, tlie sleep of strife. 

Thus T mused one soft spring mom. 
While, her clear soprano ringing, 

A sweet niglitiiigalc was singing 
From her scat in the old thorn. 

Then, in ctli ought tliat at my side. 
Harshly thus a voice replied — 

Dreamer, as you name each blc'ising, 
AVilh your gaze upon the sky 
AVrap])cd in a fool’s fantasy, 

Tell me which art thou possessing.” 
And at these strange words T wondered, 
But the bird was singing still, 

And an echo from the hill 
Seemed to ask rac why I pondered. 
Then I answered musingly, 

Love, tlie urchin, ever roving 
To and fro, still passes by, 

Glancing with a roguish eye. 

Leaving me unloved, unloving. 

Better so, for love,” I said, 

“ Flashes like a meteor gleam ; 

And realities but seem 
Harsher hy the light it shed. — 

1 have many a loving friend ; 

AVith their pleasant voices near me, 
And tlieir sympathy to cheer me, 

I w'ill wear life to its end. 

And when death hath had his will, 
Sparkling eyes for me will weep, 

Loyal hearts a corner keep, 

For our friendship's memory stUL” 
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EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT. 


From our Writinri-Dviik. 


Reader, — How do you like being much too hot ] Are 
you a chilly mortal, looking blue in a north-east wind, 
and shrivelling up during a frost like an uniufused 
particle of strong old congo ' Good —you must be happy. 
Are you a plump, round-faced, rosy-cheoked individual, 
active, good-natured, slightly addicted to fussing, and apt 
to become flushed on all emergencies, like — well, we 
must not mention names — but if such be your tendencies, 
we pity you. Like an unpopular parliament, you must 
have been on the eve of dissolution. Here’s weather 
for al fresco dissipation, Chiswick fetes, Botanical 
gardens, pic-nics, water-parties, archcry meetings, U hoc 
*jenus omne ! All our beauties will become sunburnt 
as gipsies, despite their taking the veil as strictly as 
nuns or sultanas ; and as to the lords of the creation, or 
at least that portion of them who generously display their 
dark curls and delicate complexions to the public for 
nothing, in Bond Street and the Parks, there is not a 
puppy amongst them but will be black-and-tan before 
the end of the season. Then, gentlemen’s superior dress 
suits arc so inconveniently warm in these sunny hours. 
In vain do we endue a Chesterfield Zephyr ; although the 
talented artist who invented it in some happy moment 
of clairvoyance has protected it by a double patent 
(whatever that may be), the air it gives, however 
fashionable, fails to cQoP our exhausted frame, and we 
sigh, or rather pant, for some such article as the 


“ painted vest Prince Vortigeru had on, 
"Which from a naked Pict his giandsire won 


single dry remark about it. Wef arc not of a very 
desponding temperament however, and will, therefore, 
hope better tilings. Every dog has his day, and’(beggiqg 
our own pardon for the undignified comparison) we trust 
we may prove a lucky dog, and that our day may be a 
fine one. And now to business. 

We beg to apologize to sueli of our readers as may 
have been intcresLcd in the Diary of an Oxford Man, 
for the delay which has taken -place in regard to it, and 
can only say tliat it has been occasioned by circumstances 
beyond our control. We shall hope, however, to be 
enabled to continue it in the first part of our new 
volume. 

As the limits of our magazine render it impossible 
for us to give a lengthened review of more than a very 
small portion of the new books sent to us for that pur- 
pose, we think it may prove not uninteresting to our 
readers if, for the future, we briefly notice at the end of our 
postscripts a few of the works most worthy (or unworthy, 
for we do not pledge ourselves never to apply a little 
wholesome castigation) their attention. 

Of those names now before us, we may mention 
** Brothers and Sisters,'' a tale of .domestic life, by Miss 
Bremer, translated from the unpublished MS. by the 
indefatigable Mary Howitt. Wc have scarcely had lime 
to do more tbau dip into it, but it seems to jiromise 
anolher treat to the many admirers of “ The ^^eigh- 
boiirs.” 

In justice, wc cannot pass over unmeutioned Miss 
Martiiicau’s ‘‘Eastern Life,” though it is with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and pain tliat we rise from its perusal. 
However much we may (lifter from and deplore that lady’s 
opinions upon certain points, it is impossible not to 
acknowledge the powerful interest of the work, the 
brilliant and matured talent of the authoress, and the 
candouraiid honest enthusiasm of h(3r mind. All those 
to whom Egypt and Arabia, I'alc 'tirie and Syiia, arc 
more than gcograplii cal terms, will thank Hj.ss INIai ti- 


ll decidedly the lightest species of paletot wc ever re- j 
r member to have heard ol. Alany conveniences and i 
I advantages must have attcn(lc<l the st\le of dro^s | 
I adojitcd by these simple ancestors of ()U^^ , a mode of ; 
I clothiniT, 1)V the way, which, for want of a better name, I 
, wc may designate the f^/c^orial. For instaiiec, wlieii j 
! tlie whole co!5tumc consisted of a coat, and that merely a , 
' coat of paint, how many difiieultics which now render | 
j the advice to reform our tailor's bills so impraoticuble, I 
I are at once got over. No fears of a mi-^fit • .kucIi a coat j 
I is sure to set like your skin. If any accident befids the ; 
I garment, a good brush sets all right again in a minute — | 
though a Pietish beau might equally di.sguise an un- 
. seemly wrinkle by a little fne drau'iwj. In such 
weather as wc have been afflicted with, a cool suit might 
b(3 obtained by selecting a very light paint, while the 
foirs and frosts of an ancient Britariiiie wdiitor would be 
elleetiially provided against by putting on two or tlirce 
coat-* of a warmer colour. Mourning, too, could be 
I supplied to families wdth the greatest despatch, and at 
' iin usually low prices, when a cake ol Indian ink (»r j 
neutral tint would do full justice to the meiiiory of a , 
distant relation, and the most unmitigated w’oe would 
' be adequately symbolised by a bottle of AVarren's jet. 

' Seriously, if the hot weather should continue, w'c rc- 
t commend the system of*pictorial clothing to some 
enterprising young artist who may possess a talent for 
i painting figures, and should he act upon our hint, we 
!| '^liall not be surprised to see a totally new' colouring 
j eiven to the whole body of the Englisb nation, //' the 
’ hot weather should last — ah ! that if — certainly, an editor 
1 ought to be gifted with second sight, and able to forelcl 
I events for at least a month to come. Now% suppose, 
after our tirade against hot weather, the first of June 
) sliould choose to come down upon us with a i>oiiring 
rain, it will throw a damp over our entire postscriid, 
extinguish every spark of wit, put out its fire com- 
pletely, and thoroughly saturating the article, which, 
unfortunately, is not water-proof, leave it without a 


iioau for her vivid de.scriptiun.-. and ingenious, though, |j 
alas, iinsoiiiid s}>eeulationH eoncennug Eastern Life, |j 
j)re-eiit and pa>t. 1 1 

Eeiiig somewhat of a liero-w'or.-^UIpper, we faiind our ,j 
attention riveted b,\ the title ol the l>»llowing work. |j 
It runs thii^ * — “The vt*r\ Joyous, and 'i 

Relrcbbing llnroiiv of the Feats, Exploits, Triunj])hs, Ij 
and Alchicveinents of the Good Knioijt, witliont I*' ear 1| 
and without Ucjiroach, the gentle I.ord ])ii Ijayatu'. i 
S et forth in Eiigli.sh by Edward Cockbiirn Kindcrsley. I 
Imprinted for Eoiiginan, Brown, Green am^ Longmans. I 
r Nostir liow,uii\\c (Jity.” 'I’lio translator informs j 
u.-i ill lii.^ “ prologue,” that these inciiioiis of the (’licva- j 
li<‘r dc Bajyard are .supposed to have been “ written by i 
bi> secretary, under the modest de>ign:iliun of le hojui 
s< rriteur," and “ lir.st apj^cared in ir»27, three years 
alter the Hero’s death.” AVe would roeoiiinicnd this 
jjiiaiiit old book to all our younger readers in the W'ords 
of a French writer of the seventeenth century, to liis 
Son. “ Jc \cux quo ce soit la premiere liistoiie que tu 
li.sos, ct quo til me racoiite.s. 'J’kclic de I’imiter cn cc 
quo tu jiourras. II lie se pcutlairc de eojiie (|ui nc soit 
bonne suv uii si raervcilleiix original. Si tu nc j)cux 
ariivcr a sa: valciir, qui est hors d'exeraple, sois fidhlc il 
Ion prince, ct debonnaire comme liii.” . 

Tlic age of chivalry has passed away,- -at least as far as ( 
any .‘system or institution which brought lortli noble, » 
j)ious, valiant men, can ever pass aw^ay utterly from this 
cartli, — but it live.-; in its eOects. All those who bow in 
admiration before the memory of the mirror of courteous 
knighthood, Bayard, “ Sans peur et sans reprochc,” 
may show in their daily life that the miignaniinify of 
the ago of chivalry is not extinct in this age ol 7V». 
The translation is glowing and primitive; and is devoid 
of the many di.sagrccabic.s of ordinary Iranslalions. 

The book is printed in large old-fashioned type, and in 
oilier resjiects reminds us of those elegant specimens of 
the pseudo-antique, the two “ Forlioiis of Lady Wil- 
loughby’s Diary.” 
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